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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY   DEBATES, 

In  the  Fifth  Session  op   the  Fourteenth  Par^ 

LUMEN  T  OF  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  OF    GrBAT  BrITAIN 

AND  Ireland^  appointed  to   meet   11    November,  1841, 

AND  from  thence  CONTINUED  TILL  4  FEBRUARY,  1845,  IN  THE 

Eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Thursday,  April  8, 1845. 

1Iiifirrtt.l  SU^«r.— The  Earl  of  Effingham,  after  the 
Death  of  hla  Father. 

Bius.  PMMIe.— 1*-  Sugar  Datiei;  Landa  Clauiet  Con* 
rr»H**<^  (Soothuid)i  Landa  Clauaea  Conaolidation ; 
Rwlvay  Clauiet  ConaoUdation  (ScoCbud);  Railway 
Cfauiaea  Cooiolldatkm. 

S^  Baatardy. 

3^  and  paned:-- Companlei  Cbtuaea  Conaolidation  \  Com- 
paniet  Clauaea  Conaolidatioo  (Seotland). 

Priiwfo.  — !"■  Duke  of  Aigyll'a  Estate}  Pudiey  Gaa; 
Birkenhead  ConunuaionecB  Dock;  Birkenhead  Com- 
panyt  Docka. 

Parmoif  8  PBiasRTio.  By  Lord  Redeadale,  ftom  Clergy 
and  othen,  of  Dordieater,  and  fkom  Inhahitanta  of  Wa^ 
Uogton,  and  aereral  other  placet,  against  Inereaie  of 
Grant  to  Maynooth. — From  Metropolitan  Inhabitantt.  for 
Inquiry  into  Operatfon  of  Anatomy  Act— By  Duket  of 
Riehniand  and  Buodeuch,  and  Earl  of  Roaeberry,  from 
Chirmide,  and  tereral  other  plaoea,  for  Impmyhig  the 
Condition  of  Schoolmaitert  (Scotland) «— By  Duke  of 
Richmond,  firom  Dean  and  Clergy  of  Frome,  and  f^om 
aumeraaa  odier  plaoea,  tat  the  Supprmion  of  Intemper- 
aneb — From  Ashley,  for  Repeal  of  Malt  Tax.— From 
County  of  Banff,  against  any  Alteration  in  the  present 
System  of  Bankhig  (Scotland). — By  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
ftom  BereAwd,  against  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Amend- 
ment BUL— By  Lord  Campbell,  from  Britlsh>bom  Jews 
of  Portsmouth,  in  fkTour  of  Jewish  Disabilities  Removal 
BDL — ^From  BaDiaakeery,  and  S  other  placet,  for  the  En- 
;  of  SdMoIa  hi  Connexion  with  Church  Edu* 
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cation  Sodety  (Ireland).— By  Lord  Monteagle.  from  Agri- 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Sodety  of  India,  for  Protection 
to  Planters. 

THE  BOUNDARY  TREATY 
WITH  AxMERICA.]  Lord 
AMurion  rose  and  said :  Mj  Lords,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  bespeaking  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  whilst  I  ofier  a  few  ob- 
servations on  a  subject  which  is,  indeed, 
in  some  respects^  personal  to  myself,  but 
which  is  also  eminently  of  a  public  nature ; 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  the  Treaty  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  negotiating  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  As  I  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  expres- 
sion— the  most  unusual  expression  of  your 
Lordships'  approbation  of  that  measure,  I 
feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  notice  the  gross 
misrepresentation  which  has  been  made  of 
my  conduct  in  this  case ;  and,  as  this  House 
is  the  only  place  and  the  only  means  I 
have  of  making  any  explanation,  I  trust  your 
Lordships  will  excuse  me  whilst  1  detain 
you  for  a  short  time.  I  am  not  now  about 
to  enter  into  any  general  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  that  measure ;  and  your  Lord- 
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ships  will  do  me  the  justice  of  recollecting 
that  I  have  never  troubled  the  House  by 
noticing  the  criticisms,  some  of  them  made 
in  no  very  fair  or  very  decent  language, 
which  have  been  made  upon  that  measure 
—and  I  would  not  now  introduce  them 
except  to  contradict  certain  statements  of 
facts  which,  if  they  were  true,  would  ren- 
der me  little  deserving  of  the  honour  which 
your  Lordships  were  pleased  to  pay  to  my 
exertions.  Neither  do  I  now  complain  of  a 
matter  personal  to  mvself  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  noble  Lord  ( Viscoant  Palmerston) 
is  in  the  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  the 
way  in  which  I  acted  for  the  Crown ;  he 
may  call  the  Treaty  a  capitulation,  or  any- 
thing else  he  pleases ;  we  are  all  of  dif- 
ferent temperaments  by  nature,  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  noble  Lord  to  show  a 
flippancy,  not  only  upon  this,  but  upon 
other  occasions,  which  is  most  unfortunate 
for  this  country. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdotvne ;  I  rise  to 
order.  I  am  most  anxious  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  be  permitted  to  explain  his 
own  conduct,  either  in  these  transactions  or 
in  any  other ;  but  I  must  submit  to  the 
noble  Lord  whether  it  is  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  this  House,  which  are  founded 
on  excellent  maxims  of  sense  and  useful- 
ness, to  introduce  personal  allusions — par- 
ticularly when  those  references  are  so 
made,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  under- 
stand who  the  party  is  to  whom  those 
observations  are  intended  to  be  applied.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  object  of  my  noble 
Friend  in  making  the  explanation  can  be 
equally  well  effected  without  introducing 
any  personal  allusion ;  and,  after  what  has 
recently  taken  place  elsewhere,  I  wish  my 
noble  Friend  would  have  recourse  to  some 
other  mode  of  making  his  defence. 

Lord  Ashburton  :  I  will  attend,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  admonition  of  the  noble 
Lord ;  but  when  a  man  who  has  discharged 
public  duties,  and  who  has  received  the 
approbation  of  this  House  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  performed  those  duties,  has 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  this 
is  the  place  in  which  he  ought  to  justify 
himself  when  any  imputations  are  made 
on  his  conduct ;  and  I  think  that  if  my 
noble  Friend  who  now  complains  of  my 
expressions  had  been  in  another  place,  his 
great  love  of  order  would  have  been  used  to 
induce  others  to  speak  less  disrespectfully 
and  less  lightly  of  the  transactions  to  which 
I  allude.  I  speak,  however,  now  only  to 
matters  of  facts.  I  am  alluding  to  what 
has  been  published  abroad  as  a  positive 


declaration  made  elsewhere  of  facts  which 
I  am  about  to  controvert.  I  wish  to  guard 
myself  against  committing  any  irregularity; 
but  I  shall  speak  of  facts  which  have  been 
published  out  of  doors,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  admit.  I  am  not  about 
to  enter  into  any  argument  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  Treaty,  or  to  say  whether  it  is  good 
or  not;  your  Lordships  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  have  been  pleased  to 
pass  sentence  upon  it,  and  I  should  be  very 
fastidious  indeed  if  I  were  not  satisfied  with 
it :  the  approval  of  Parliament  has  been 
my  inducement  heretofore  to  abstain  from 
entering  into  any  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships  for 
any  great  length  of  time»  and  when  I  have 
stated  what  the  misrepresentations  to  which 
I  allude  are»  and  also  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  I  think  I  may  leave  it  to  your  Lord- 
ships and  to  the  country  to  decide  upon 
them  without  any  observations  of  my  own. 
The  principal  fault  imputed  to  me  in 
condemnation  of  the  Treaty  which  I  nego- 
tiated with  respect  to  the  North-Eastem 
Boundary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is,  that  1  made  a  sacrifice  of  certain  settle- 
ments at  the  upper  part  of  the  river  St. 
John,  called  the  Madawaska  Settlements. 
Recklessness  and  impropriety  have  been 
attributed  to  me  over  and  over  again,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  I  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  this  country  by  surrendering  those  set- 
tlements. Without  troubling  your  Lord- 
ships with  any  lengthened  details,  your 
Lordships  prolnbly  know  that  the  Mada- 
waska Settlement  is  a  straggling  village 
extending  for  some  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  St.  John  ;  and  now  that  this  river 
is  taken  as  the  boundary,  that  portion  of 
the  settlement  which  lies  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  has  been  by  the  Treaty  accorded 
to  the  United  States.  But  those  persons 
who  bring  accusations  against  me  for  this 
act  have  on  more  than  one  or  two  occasions 
positively  offered  to  do  the  same  thing ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time^  Lord 
Palmerston,  has  repeatedly,  and  over  and 
over  again,  oflered  to  give  up  to  the  United 
States  this  very  settlement  which  he  now 
reprobates  me  for  parting  with.  As  your 
Lordships  will  recollect,  when  the  disputes 
as  to  the  boundary  first  arose,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands ;  he  made  his  award ; 
and  by  that  award  the  same  portion  of  the 
Madawaska  Settlement  as  I  gave  up  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States;  so  that  this 
was  no  new  concession  on  my  part.  But 
was    there    any    objection    expressed    to 
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this  coDcession  on  the  part  of  the  Se<* 
cretary  of  State  at  that  time?  On  the 
contrary^  the  Secretary  of  Slate  urgent- 
ly pressed  the  United  States  to  accept 
this  award,  hy  which  this  Madawaska  Set- 
tlement was  given  up.  This  favourahle 
opinion  was  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms 
two  or  three  tiroes.  On  the  4tn  of  Oc- 
tober the  noble  Lord  said,— 

'<  His  Majesty  would  indeed  be  deeply 
grieved  if  he  could  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  hesitate  to 
accept  this  award." 

Therefore  this  settlement,  which  is  said  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  have  done  so  much 
mischief  because  of  the  cession,  is  founded 
on  a  cession  of  which  the  noble  Lord  not 
only  approved,  but  presssed  the  United 
States  to  accept.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
answer  to  the  complaint,  and  shows  that 
uo  extravagant  concession  was  made  by 
my  Treaty.  But  in  a  second  letter,  written 
two  years  afterwards,  the  noble  Lord  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  said,— « 

'*  His  Majesty  has  seen  his  hopes  frustrated 
with  the  deepest  concern.'' 

So  that,  after  two  years'  consideration,  the 
noble  Lord  expressed  his  great  regret  that 
the  line  drawn  by  the  award  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  had  not  been  accepted. 
I  should  state,  as  an  additional  fact,  that 
the  settlements  ceded  by  the  award  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  the  line  was 
drawn  by  him,  and  which  was  so  pressed 
for  acceptance  by  Lord  Palmerston,  ceded 
a  more  important  portion  of  territory  than 
he  (Lord  Ashburton)  had  agreed  to  cede  to 
the  American  Government ;  that  the  line 
drawn  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  ran 
along  the  heights  iatermediate  between 
the  waters  of  the  St.  John  and  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  that  these  heights  would 
enable  America  to  command,  in  case  of  any 
war,  the  whole  passage  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  The  truth  is,  that  this  was 
the  only  part  of  the  territory  which  is  of 
the  slightest  importance.  The  heights 
ceded  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
overlooked  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  commanded  the  passage  and  the  road 
on  the  right  side  of  that  river;  so  that  the 
noble  Lord  who  now  complains  of  my  con- 
cession was  not  only  ready  to  make  that 
cession  of  the  settlement  of  Madawaska, 
but  was  also  ready  to  take  the  very  bad 
line  which  involved  the  whole  military 
command  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by 
which  the  American  Government  could 
have  impeded  the  communications  between 


our  Colony  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
whole  of  our  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  That  point  was,  I  trust,  satis- 
factorily settled  by  my  Treaty.  What* 
ever  others  may  think  about  it,  I  should 
say,  that  the  last  person  entitled  to  express 
an  opinion  adverse  to  the  settlement  of 
that  part  of  the  line  is  the  noble  Lord,  who 
has  so  flippantly  made  the  objections  I 
have  stated.  It  may  be  said,  it  is  true, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  consented  to  an  ob- 
jectionable line,  because  that  was  the  line 
which  was  made  by  the  award  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands ;  but,  as  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  think  that  an  unfair  line,  and  as 
my  line  is  a  better  line,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  open  to  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  asainst  it  by  the  noble  Lord. 
As  I  have  hcfore  said,  it  might  be  stated 
that  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  award 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  noble  Lord*s  accepting 
the  unfavourable  line  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. But,  the  whole  of  the  negotiations 
pending  on  the  award  having  blown  over  in 
1835,  four  years  after  the  Americans  had 
refused  that  award,  and  the  entire  question 
being  open  for  fresh  negotiations,  the  noble 
Lord  volunteered  an  offer  to  Americff,  in 
which  the  line,  as  then  drawn,  proposed 
again  to  sacrifice  these  very  Madawaska 
settlements  which  the  noble  Lord  re- 
proaches me  for  having  sacrificed.  In 
writing  upon  the  subject,  the  noble  Lord's 
language  is  to  this  effect;  that  when  a  tract 
of  country  was  claimed  by  two  States,  and 
when  each  is  equally  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  its  claim,  the  fairest  way  to  settle 
the  con tro vers V  would  be  to  divide  the  dis- 
puted  territory  between  the  two  claimants.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  principle  laid  down,  or 
to  the  proposal  which  was  made  on  that 
occasion  by  the  noble  Lord ;  but  I  do  claim 
your  Lordships'  judgment  of  the  fairness 
of  the  proceeding  of  a  man  who,  having 
himself  once  consented  to  accept  a  parti* 
cular  line,  because  it  had  been  the  arbitrated 
line  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
who  afterwards  proposed  that  line  as  a 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  could 
come  down  to  Parliament  and  charge 
me  with  having  adopted  an  objectionable 
line,  although  a  more  favourable  line  than 
the  one  which  the  noble  Lord  himself  had 
sanctioned  and  proposed.  I  wish  to  cast 
no  blame  upon  the  noble  Lord  for  having 
proposed  that  line.  I  do  not  think  the 
line  at  all  an  unfair  one ;  but  if  my  line  be 
a  better  line,  retaining,  as  it  does,  to  this 
country  the  heights  of  St.  John,  to  which 
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I  have  alluded,  I  say  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
reproach  me  with  having  accepted  an  ob- 
jectionable line.    Another  Member  of  the 
late  Cabinet  (Lord  J.  Russell)  states,  that 
he  had,  through  Lord  Sydenham,  directed 
a  negotiation  between  Lord  Sydenham  and 
Mr.  Webster^  and  that  Lord  Sydenham 
had  positively  refused  to  let  America  have 
those  Madawaska  settlements.  I  do  believe 
that  many  Gentlemen  who  complain  of 
those  settlements  having  been  sacrificed,  do 
so  either  for  party  purposes  or  without 
knowing  or  caring  where  those  settlements 
really  are.      Lord   J.  Russell,   however, 
states,  that  Mr.  Webster  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  Treaty  without  the 
Madawaska  settlements,  and  that  the  last 
act  of  his  (Lord  J.  Russell's)  o6Bcial  life 
was  to   express  to   Lord  Sydenham  how 
much  he  approved  of  his  conduct  upon  that 
occasion.     Your  Lordships  will  probably 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  for  *the 
whole  of  that  statement  of  facts  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever.     Thtre  was  no 
negotiation  between  Lord  Sydenham  and 
Mr.  Webster;   nay,  more,  there  was  no 
offer  of  a  treaty  on  the  part  of  Lord  Sy- 
denham to  Mr.  Webster,  or  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Fox  in  Washington,  upon  the  terms 
stated  by  Lord  J.  Russell,     The  noble 
Lord,  however  (Lord  J.  Russell),  prided 
himself  very  much  upon  boldly  maintain- 
ing the  interests  of  his  country  as  the  last 
act  of  his  official  career,  and  of  course  threw 
a  proportionate  degree  of  opprobrium  on 
the   person    who    yielded   what    he   had 
refused  to  grant.     He  had  a  sincere  re. 
spect  for   the  noble  Lord,   and  from  the 
experience  of  a  long  friendship  with  him, 
he  felt  assured  thai  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  state  anything  knowing  it  to  be  un- 
true.    Whether  on  going  out  of  office  he 
dreamed  this  fact,  or  took  it  upon  light 
authority,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  can  only 
assure  your  Lordships  that  there  is  really 
no  foundation  for  it.     The  only  negotia- 
tion that  took  place  was  one  between  Mr. 
Fox,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  and  that  was  a  negotiation,  not 
for  any  Treaty  of  Boundary  whatever,  but 
one  that  was  called  for  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  contests  having  arisen  in  that 
country  between  the  regular  officers  of  the 
State  of  Maine  and  our  officers  in  New 
Brunswick,  which  threatened  to  involve  us 
in   the  probabilities  of  war.     They  said 
that  the  subject  was  going  to  be  negotiated 
about  generally,  and  they   proposed    and 
agreed  to  draw  a  line  pending  the  negotia- 


tion for  the  occasional  occupancy  of  the 
military ;  but  there  never  was  any  nego- 
tiation between  them  for  a  Treaty  of 
Boundary.  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that 
the  New  Treaty  could  not  be  entered  into 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  States 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  the  Deputies 
from  which  particular  States  I  had  abso- 
lutely to  wait  for.  Your  Lordships  will 
therefore  see  from  that  fact  that  there 
could  have  been  no  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
going  on  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  still  less  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Sydenham.  There  had  been  other 
statements  with  respect  to  his  proceedings  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  had  referred,  re- 
lative to  a  subject  which  now  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  countrv  and  the  Govern- 
roent — he  meant  the  question  of  the  reci- 
procal Right  of  Search  upon  the  seas  be- 
tween Africa  and  America.  It  has  been 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston), 
speaking  of  the  present  Government,  that 
'•  The  very  first  thing  that  they  did  after 
they  came  into  power  was  to  acquiesce  in 
the  refusal  of  the  French  Government  to 
ratify  a  Treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade ;  the  next  thing  they  did  was 
to  let  the  United  States  out  of  a  Treaty  to 
co-operate  with  them  for  this  object,"  And 
then  there  is  a  further  charge  made,  that  I 
had  done  something  to  let  the  United 
States  out  of  their  existing  Treaty  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  Right  of 
Search.  Any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  history  of  these  transactions  must  at 
once  see  that  that  is  wholly  untrue ;  and  I 
only  throw  it  out  as  another  instance  of  the 
loose  and  light  nature  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  me  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  my  answer- 
ing them.  With  regard  to  this  imputation 
of  my  having,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  let 
America  out'*  of  the  Treaty  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Slave  Trade  by  the  mutual 
Right  of  Search,  it  is  rather  a  singular  fact 
that  not  only  was  there  no  such  Treaty 
entered  into  with  America  from  which  I 
could  have  "  let  her  out  ;*'  but  that  in 
1824,  the  Government  of  which  Lord 
Palmerston  was  a  Member  did  let  Ame- 
rica out  of  a  most  effectual  stipulation 
for  the  mutual  Right  of  Search.  During 
the  Government  of  Mr,  Canning  a  Treaty 
was  about  to  be  entered  into  which  would 
have  been  perfectly  effective,  had  it  been 
put  in  force,  much  more  so  in  fact  than 
existing  Treaties  upon  the  subject  about 
which  so  much  noise  has  been  made.  When 
sent  to  America  for  ratification!  however, 
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the  Senate  of  the  United  States  wished  to 
strike  out  the  words  ''on  the  coast  of 
America/'  which  were  contained  in  the 
definition  of  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude within  which  the  Right  of  Search 
was  to  be  exercised.  The  Senate  said^ 
''  You  might  as  well  extend  the  limits  into 
the  British  Channel;  omit  these  words, 
and  we  will  ratify  the  Treaty."  Mr. 
Canning  refused  to  adopt  the  Amendment 
of  the  Senate — an  extremely  reasonable 
Amendment  in  my  opinion  —  and  the 
Treaty  was  accordingly  rejected,  and  Ame- 
rica "  let  out  of  it*'  by  the  act  of  a  Go- 
vernment of  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  a 
Member.  These^  my  Lords,  are  the  only 
observations  with  which  I  shall  trouble  you. 
I  trust  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  was 
suflScieotly  justified  in  making  them.  For 
myself^  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  had  suffered 
the  imputations  of  which  I  complain  to 
pass  unnoticed,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  been  worthy  of  the  approbation  which 
your  Lordships  have  bestowed  upon  my 
conduct. 

Bastardy  Bill.]  Lord  Stanley  wished 
that  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bastardy 
Bill  should  not  be  postponed ;  it  stood  for 
to-night^  and  it  was  material,  on  account 
of  its  provisions,  that  it  should  receive  the 
Royal  Assent  on  Saturday^  in  order  that  it 
might  be  acted  upon  at  the  approaching 
Quarter  Sessions.  Their  Lordships  were, 
perhaps,  aware  that  it  did  not  interfere  at 
all  with  the  general  question  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  by  a  noble  Lord  op- 
posite, but  that  it  had  been  introduced 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  removing  some 
technical  difficulties  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  Act  of  last  Session. 

Lord  Campbell  not  only  saw  no  objection 
to  the  Bill,  but  thought  it  would  be  salu- 
tary in  its  operation ;  he  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  wait 
until  the  Earl  of  Radnor  was  present,  who 
had  a  measure  pending  upon  the  same 
subject. 

The  Duke  of  Richmofid  remarked,  that 
if  the  Bill  did  not  receive  the  Royal  As- 
sent on  Saturday,  it  would  be  of  no  use. 

Lord  Stanley  observed,  that  it  did  not 
in  any  respect  interfere  with  Lord  Radnor's 
Bill. 

Bill  read  2%  and  the  Committee  fixed 
for  to-morrow. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday  J  April  Z^  1845. 

MiNVTKs.]    Nxw    Writ. — For  Greenoek,   «i  Robert 
Wallace,  Eaq.,  acc^  Chiltera  Huadzedi. 

Bills.    Pvi/ic  — 1"*  Glan  (Exc'ue  Duty);    Maynooth 
Ck>IIegeu 

Private.  —Reported.-^Fatlh  and  Clyde  Navigatiao. 
3*>-    and  paued :  ^Birkenhead  (Company's)  Dodca. 

PsTiTiONB  PRSBBNTXO.  By  Visoounts'Orimstoxi,  Howidc« 
Villiers,  Pollingtoa*  and  Pidmerstoo,  Lords  Ashley,  Bruce* 
Harvey,  Norreys,  Rendlesham,  Somerset,  J.  Stuart,  Vane» 
and  Worsley,  Sirs  T.  Adand,  J.  Chetwode,  W.  Codring« 
ton,  P.  G.  Egerton,  J.  Hanmer,  R.  H.  Inglis,  W.  H. 
Jol^  H.  Smyth,  and  J.  Tyrrell,  Colonels  Acton,  H. 
Baillie,  and  Wood,  Capt  MeyneU,  Alderman  Copdand* 
and  Messrs.  Adderley,  Bankes,  H.  Berkeley,  Blackstone. 
Bradshaw,  Briscoe,  Burroughes,  Carew,  Cartwright, 
Chapman,  Christopher,  Clifton,  Darby,  DidLinson. 
Divett,  Douglas,  O.  Dunoombe,  Egerton,  EDice,  Ent- 
wisle,  Evans,  Fitzmaurice,  Greene,  Gore,  O.  Hamilton^ 
Hawes,  Heathcote,  Henley,  Herbert,  Kemble,  Lockhart, 
Long.  Maxwell,  Mihies,  Mundy,  Neeld,  Packe,  Palmex. 
Patten,  Pattlson,  Plumptre^  Rlcardo,  Round,  C.  Russell, 
W.  Russell,  A.  Smith,  Smyth,  Somes,  Sotheron,  Strutt. 
ToUemache,  Trotter,  Tumor,  Vlllers,  Waddington,  and 
Worsley,  ttom.  an  immense  number  of  places  (298  Peti- 
tions) against  the  Grant  to  Maynooth. — ^By  Mr.  Christo- 
pher, from  Lincoln,  for  Relief  from  Taxatico. — From 
Guardians  of  the  West  Ashford  TTnion,  against  the  Paro- 
chiai  SetUement  BUL— By  Lord  Ashley,  from  Dorset,  for 
Alteration  of  Phync  and  Surgery  BilL — By  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
from  Staplefind,  for  Alteration  of  Law  relating  to  Pro- 
miscuous Intercourse.  —  By  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher, and  Mr.  Ricardo,  from  several  places,  fot  Di- 
roinishhig  the  Number  of  Public  Houses.— By  Mr. 
Mangles,  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  (Suney) 
for  Inquiry  respecting  their  Charter. 

Railway  from  Crotdox  to  Ash- 
ford.] Mr.  Dodd  rose  to  bring  forward 
(at  the  time  of  Private  Business)  the  Mo« 
tion  of  which  he  had  given  notice — viz., 

"That  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
against  the  Bill  intended  to  be  brought  in  by 
the  Croydon  Railway  Company,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  Railway  to  Ashford  be 
referred  back  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  recon- 
sideration." 

The  hon.   Member  was  proceeding  to 
address  the  House  on  his  Motion,  when— 
The  Speaker  observed,  that  before  the 
hon.  Member  went  on  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  House  to  consider  whether  the 
Motion  were  one  which  should  be  brought 
on  in  the  time  of  private  business.    It  was 
a  question  relating   to  a  certain  matter 
which   had   come   before    the   Board   of 
Trade,  and  the  Motion  was  that  the  deci- 
sion of  that  Board  against  a  particular  rail- 
way line  should  be  referred  back  to  it  for 
reconsideration.      It   would    be    for  the 
House  to  decide  whftther  that  came  under 
the  head  of  Public  usiiiess,  and  if  it  did, 
it  would  be  a  question  whether  it  ought  to 
take  precedence  of  all  the  other  business 
of  the  day.     In  his  opinion  it  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  Private  Business.  The 
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question  was  a  novel  one,  socb  at  bad  not 
yet  come  under  the  cousideration  of  the 
House,  relating  to  eerlaiu  public  acts  of  a 
Public  Department,  and  it  would  be  for  tbe 
House  to  decide  whether  it  ought  not  to 
come  under  the  head  of  Public  Business, 
and,  if  it  came  under  that  bead,  it  was 
clearly  not  entitled  to  have  precedence  of 
alJ  other  business. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  that  with  all  deference 
to  what  seemed  to  be  tbe  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  he  must  submit  that  the  matter  to 
which  the  Motion  referred  was  wholly  Pri- 
vate Business,  and  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Maidstone  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on  with  his  Motion.  If  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  be  final  in  the 
case  of  every  railway  line  against  whichit 
decided,  there  would  be  an  end  of  a  vast 
number  of  railway  projects ;  but  he  had 
never  understood  that  that  was  to  be  the 
rule;  and  as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  so  in- 
tended, it  was  only  necessary  to  remind 
the  House  that  the  Reports  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  containing  the  grounds  on  which 
it  bad  decided  for  or  against  any  railway 
line,  were  laid  before  the  House,  as  infor- 
mation to  guide  the  Committees  which 
were  finally  to  decide  on  them.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  respect 
to  the  railway  referred  to  in  the  Motion 
was  most  objectionable,  and  was  not  en- 
titled to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
the  parties  ought  to  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  their  Bill. 

Lord  O,  Somerset  disclaimed,  on  the 
part  of  Government,  any  idea  of  making 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trade  final 
with  respect  to  any  railway.  The  parties 
in  every  case  might  proceed  with  their 
Bill,  notwithstanding  a  decision  of  the 
Board  against  them.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  say  anything  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  case  referred  to  in  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone,  as  the 
only  question  now  before  the  House  was, 
whether  that  Motion  should  be  brought 
on  in  the  time  of  Private  Business.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  a  matter  which  ou^ht 
to  be  brought  on  in  the  time  of  Private 
Business. 

Viscount  Howick  said,  before  the  House 
disposed  of  that  question,  they  ought  to 
consider  the  positioo  in  which  the  case 
rested.  On  the  19th  of  July  last,  the 
House  came  to  a  Resolution  requiring  that 
all  such  Bills  or  projects  should  be  referred 
to  a  particular  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  before  being  brought  under  the 


notice  of  that  House ;  and  in  the  present 
Session  they  went  still  farther,  as  on  tbe 
4tb  of  March  they  determined  that  all 
railway  Bills  and  projects  should  be  classi- 
fied in  groups  by  a  single  Committee  of 
tbe  House,  and  they  were  afterwards, 
along  with  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  upon  then,  to  come  before  the 
Committes  appointed  to  consider  them. 
He  t>egged  to  remind  the  House  that 
these  regulations  were  adopted  by  the 
House  on  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Granville  Somerset)  at  the  time  of 
Private  Business.  The  House  should,  be- 
sides,  reflect  on  the  injustice  which  they 
would  do  if  they  refused  to  consider  the 
present  Motion  at  once;  for  the  hon. 
Member  might  be  obliged  to  wait  for  a 
considerable  time  before  he  could  getano. 
ther  opportunity  of  bringing  it  forward, 
and  in  the  interim  the  Private  Committee 
might  be  appointed,  and  might  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  If  the  Report  were 
to  be  referred  back  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
it  should  be  done  directly.  He  did  not, 
however,  see  that  much  good  was  likely  to 
arise  from  that  course,  for  after  the  very  slo- 
venly manner  in  which  they  were  told  the 
Board  of  Trade  performed  their  business 
— he  said  •*  slorenly,"  because  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  had  told 
them  the  other  night  that  the  decisions  to 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming 
were  not  decisions  after  all — he  did  not 
expect  any  very  satisfactory  report  from 
them. 

Sir  O.  Clerk  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  Lord.  The  question  simply  was, 
whether  this  matter  ought  to  be  brought 
forward  at  the  time  of  Public  Business. 
He  would  not  go  into  details ;  but  he 
should  say,  that  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  House  was,  that  railway  matters 
should  be  disposed  of  with  the  Private 
Business.  But  this  question  did  not  fall 
within  that  rule.  As  it  touched  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Public  Board,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  it  should  be  beard  with  the  Pri- 
vate Business. 

Mr.  Labouchere  confessed  that  he  was 
inclined  to  take  the  view  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  in  preference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  who  sat  beside 
him.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
this  Resolution  differed  in  its  nature  from 
any  that  he  recollected,  and  was  sure  that 
it  would  take  the  House  some  considerable 
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time  to  discuss  it.  It  could  not  be  cod- 
flidered  or  disposed  of  during  the  Private 
Business  of  the  House,  as  i  affectedth 
cooduct  of  aPublic  Board,  and  would  open 
the  door  to  other,  and  perhaps  more  se- 
rious petitions.  If  it  were  true  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  hastily  and  negligently  re- 
ported on  this  Bill,  he  thought  that  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter  in  this  House,  in 
this  mode,  would  be  perfectly  unsatisfac- 
tory. He  did  not  wish  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill ;  but  he 
thought  the  House  would  do  well  to  ad- 
here to  the  rules  which  they  had  hitherto 
acted  upon  in  relation  to  Private  Bills. 

Mr.  7".  Duncombe  did  not  coincide  with 
the  reasons  offered  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  for  resist- 
ing the  Motion.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's complaint  was,  that  if  the  House 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  this  Motion 
should  be  entertained  at  the  time  of  Pri- 
vate Business,  they  might  have  many  such 
petitions  brought  before  them.  But  his 
reply  to  that  argument  was,  that  even  if 
they  had  many  such  petitions  presented, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  hear  them. 
He  could  very  well  understand  why  any 
person  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  be  unwilling  to  have  such  a  Motion 
as  the  present  brought  forward,  as  he 
considered  the  Railway  Department  of 
that  Board  had  been  hastily,  crudely, 
and  unwittingly  created  by  the  House  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Session.  That  De- 
partment  bad  created  great  public  dissa- 
tisfaction ;  and  he  would  go  farther,  and 
say  that  the  Reports  which  had  eman- 
ated from  it  would  be  found  to  be  an  ac- 
tual nuisance  in  that  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  said,  **  Let  the 
Committee  decide  upon  this  question;" 
but  surely  the  Committee  had  quite 
enough  to  do  already  without  imposing 
that  additional  duty  upon  them— but  if 
It  should  be  referred  to  them,  see  the  loss 
of  time  that  would  follow.  The  counsel 
who  go  before  them  had  quite  enough  to 
do  in  supporting  the  cases  of  their  respec- 
tive clients,  without  being  obliged,  in  addi- 
tion, to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Committee 
in  supporting  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  one  side,  and  in  opposing  it  on 
the  other.  The  House,  having  already  al- 
lowed the  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone  to 
present  a  petition  on  this  subject,  and  af- 
terwards to  move  tnat  it  be  printed  at  the 
time  of  Private  Business,  he  thought  it 
was  but  just  that  the  consideration  of  the 


Committee  should  also  come  forward  at 
the  time  of  Private  Business.  That  peti- 
tion contained  very  serious  allegations 
against  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  he  believed  those  al- 
legations could  be  substantiated.  The 
Board  were  charged  with  not  having  done 
their  duty,  and  with  injuring  private  in- 
terests, and  these  were  charges  that  in 
his  opinion  ought  to  be  investigated.  In 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  he 
begged  to  move — 

'<  That  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Member  for  Maid- 
stone, be  now  heard  in  support  of  the  Mo- 
tion intended  to  be  made  by  him,  and  that  the 
Question  be  proposed  to  the  House.'' 

Mr.  GM6ome  conceived  that  the  House 
had  got  into  a  very  awkward  position  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted 
this  proceeding.  The  present  was  only 
one  of  a  great  many  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  they  were  all  owing  to  parties  having 
a  duty  entrusted  to  them  which  they  were 
incompetent  to  deal  with.  By  referring 
these  complaints  to  a  Select  Committee 
who  had  already  twenty-three  independ- 
ent railways  to  deal  with,  it  would  be 
found  that  this  addition  to  their  labours 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  performed  by 
them.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  case 
ought  to  be  heard.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  his  state- 
ment, and  they  would  then  have  an  op- 
portunity of  deciding  whether  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  well  founded 
or  otherwise. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  the  experience 
of  every  day  con6rmed  more  and  more  the 
opinion  which  he  had  formerly  given  of 
that  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
namely,  that  it  was  foreign  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  odious  to  the  public.  There 
were  honourable  and  talented  men  con- 
nected with  it ;  but  if  they  were  angels 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  gifted  with 
the  power  of  infallibility,  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could  get  satisfactorily  through 
the  mass  of  business  which  was  heaped 
upon  them. 

Sir  G.  Grey  expressed  his  great  defer- 
ence for  the  opinion  which,  he  understood, 
the  Speaker  entertained  on  the  question 
before  them.  Whatever  errors  the  Board 
of  Trade  might  have  fallen  into,  he  cer- 
tainly believed  that  their  opinions  had 
been  honestly  adopted ;  but  when  gross 
errors  of  the  facts  in  this  particular  case 
were  alleged  against  them,  he  thought  an 
opportunity  ought  to  be  given  to  the  par- 
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ties  to  enter  into  some  explanation  of 
their  case.  He  did  not  agree  in  the  cen- 
sure expressed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  against  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  the  House  was 
ploced,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  get  up  in  his  place  and 
declare  his  willingness  to  take  back  the 
Report  in  question  to  the  Board  for  their 
reconsideration. 

Mr.  Dodd  said,  he  did  not  understand 
the  Speaker  to  give  any  decided  opinion 
vf'iih  respect  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  All  that  he  had  said  was,  that 
the  present  was  the  proper  time  for  decid- 
ing whether  the  Motion  should  come  on 
at  the  time  of  Prifate  Business  or  not. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  proceeding  to 
observe,  that  the  portion  of  the  public 
who  would  be  affected  by  this  measure 
resided  fifty-seven  miles  from  London, 
and  that  the  question  of  the  construction 
of  the  railway  was,  therefore,  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  them,  when — 

The  tweaker  begged  to  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  could  not  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  case  until  the  preliminary 
question  was  first  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Bortkwick  suggested  that  the  ge- 
neral rule,  if  adverse  to  the  Motion  of  the 
bon.  Member  for  Maidstone,  should  be 
waved  in  the  present  instance. 

Mr.  Howes  thought  that  the  House 
should  have  heard  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  George  Clerk) 
had  to  say  in  reply  to  the  proposition  of 
his  right  bon.  Friend  (Sir  George  Grey). 
If  he  considered  that  the  Speaker  had 
pronounced  an  opinion  upon  the  matter, 
he  would  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  understood  that  the  Speaker  had 
left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 
He  thought  that  an  early  day  should  be 
fixed  for  bringing  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Marbles  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Lambeth  had  sug- 
gested that  an  early  day  should  be  ap- 
pointedfor  discussing  this  subject ;  but  he 
thought  a  Committee  could  very  much 
better  investigate  the  matter  than  the 
whole  House.  In  his  opinion  it  ought 
not  to  be  heard  by  the  House  either  in 
the  light  of  Private  or  Public  Business. 
An  objecCicn  had  been  raised  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  near  him  about  the  difficulty 
which  a  Committee,  having  twenty-three 
Bills  before  it,  would  find  to  ioTestigatiog 


such  a  question  as  the  present ;  but  surely 
it  would  be  much  better  for  a  Committee 
of  five  Members  to  be  left  to  get  through 
all  these  measures^  than  that  such  an  ac- 
cumulated mass  of  business  should  be 
thrown  on  the  entire  House.  The  pre- 
sent was  not  a  solitary  case,  and  if  it 
were  entertained  by  the  House  they  would 
have  hundredsof  dissatisfied  partiescrowd- 
ing  forward  with  petitions  of  a  similar 
kind. 

Mr.  Ricardo  asked  whether  it  was  to 
be  laid  down  that  there  was  to  be  no  ap- 
peal to  the  House  in  cases  where  acts  of 
injustice  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade?  Such  would  be  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  if  the  House 
did  not  proceed  with  the  matter. 

Sir  O,  Clerk  said,  that  he  had  not  ob- 
jected on  the  point  of  form  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  he  was  ready 
then,  or  at  any  other  period,  to  go  into 
the  case.  After  the  observations  of  the 
Speaker,  he  felt  that  they  could  not  that 
night  go  on  with  the  subject.  For  his 
own  part,  as  the  matter  involved  a  serious 
charge  against  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  was 
anxious  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  7*.  Duncombe  wished  to  know  on 
what  ground  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  fix  a  day  to  discuss  this  subject ; 
for  as  it  was  the  Bill  might  pass  through 
Committee  before  the  matter  could  be 
brought  under  consideration.  He  denied 
that  the  Speaker  had  laid  it  down  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  out  of  order;  but 
he  left  it  to  the  House  to  determine  whe- 
ther or  not  it  would  proceed  with  the 
Motion,  as  the  subject  was  entirely  new. 
He  should  take  the  sense  of  the  House, 
if  he  stood  alone. 

The  House  divided,  on  Mr.  Duncombe*s 
Motion:— Ayes  78;  Noes  123:  Majority 
45. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Baldwin,  B. 
Banks,  G. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Bemal)  II. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £.  P. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bright,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W» 
Buck,  L,  W. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Cobden,  R. 
Craig,  VV.  G. 
Dashwoody  G.  H. 


Denison,  W.  J. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  O* 
Dundas,  Admiral 
Ellis,  W. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Forsier,  M. 
GiaborP*»  '^* 
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Gore,  M. 
Granger,  t.  C. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Hallyburtony  Lord  J. 
Hastie,  A« 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodgsooy  F. 
Howard,  Hon.  H. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Howick,  Visct. 
Irving,  J. 

Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Kemble,  H. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Lygon,  boo.  Gen. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
McGeachy,  F.  A« 
Mitchell,  T,  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Morrison,  J. 
Murray,  A. 
O'Brien,  A.  S« 
Osborne,  R« 


Paget,  Col. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pluniridge,  Capt. 
Polhill,  F. 
Protheroe,  £. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Scott,  R. 

Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sibtborp,  Col. 
Spooner,  R. 
Standish,  C. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
TuflFnell,  H. 
Turner,  £« 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Waddington,  H.  ^. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Hawes,  B. 
Dancombe,  T. 


LUt  of  ike  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
ActoD,  Col. 
Adare,  Viset 
Ains worth,  P. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baillie,  J. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.F.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  W.  B. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Bowles,  Admiral 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brother  ton,  J. 
Brace,  Lord  £• 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buller,SirJ.Y. 
Caiew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Cbetwode,  Sir  J* 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Colquhoun,  J.  C» 
Corrie,  R. 
Darby,  G. 
Divett,  £. 
Dtt  Pre,  C.  G. 
Ellice,  £. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 


Entwisle,  W. 
£smonde,  Sir  T. 
£stcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
£warl,  W. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Fremantle,rt.hn.  SirT. 
French, F. 

Gladstone,rt.hn.W.£. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goring,  C. 
Greenall,  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hanroer,  Sir  J. 
Harris,  hou.  Capt. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Listowel,  £arl  of 
Loch,  J. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  Sir  J.  H. 
Lyall,  G. 

McTaggarl,  Sir  J. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marjoribanksi  S. 


Martin,  C,  W. 
Marton,  G. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Muody,  E.  M. 
Newdegate,  C*  N. 
Newry,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Conor  Don 
Ord,  W. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J .  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Patten,  J.  W: 
Pattison,  J. 
Peel,  J. 

Pluraptre,  J.  P. 
Pollington,  Visct. 
Pusey,  P. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 


Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Smith,  A. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  T.  B.C. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somes,  J. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Strult,  E. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Townley,  J. 
Trotter,  J, 
Turner,  C. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 

TELLERS. 

Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Young,  J. 


Matkooth  College.]  On  the  Mo- 
tion of  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  Acts  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  35  Geo.  Ill,  c.  23,  and 
40  Geo.  Ill,  c.  85,  and  alio  Act  48  Geo. 
III,c.  145,  were  read. 

House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Act. 

Sir  R.  Peelt  addressing  the  Chairman, 
said  : — Mr.  Greene,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  publicly  declaring,  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTernment,  that 
it  was  our  intention  during  the  recess  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  academical  education  in  Ireland. 
I  accompanied  that  declaration  with  a 
distinct  intimation  that  the  circumstance! 
and  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Col* 
lege  of  Maynooth  should  be  included  ia 
that  consideration.  I  added,  that  in  un- 
dertaking the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Maynooth,  it  was  our  intention  to  under- 
take it  in  a  spirit  friendly  and  not  adverse 
to  the  institution  ;  and  I  made  that  public 
declaration  at  that  time  in  order  that  due 
notice  should  be  given  of  the  intentions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  was  not 
unprepared  for  the  demonstration  of  opi- 
nion which  has  been  made  this  day  by  the 
presentation  of  petitions.  I  could  not  look 
back  to  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  House  with  respect  to  May- 
nooth, without  foreseeing  that  a  proposi- 
tion  for  the  extension  of  Maynooth  was 
likely  to  encounter  the  risk  of  great  oppo- 
sition. I  could  not  disguise  from  myself 
that  many  persons  entertaining  strong  re- 
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ligioDi  feeliogt  and  conscientioui  tcruplet, 
the  sincerity  of  which  caonot  be  ques- 
tioned, and  which  on  that  account  are 
entitled  to  respectful  consideration, — 1 
could  not  but  foresee  that  any  proposal 
for  an  increased  grant  to  Maynooth  was 
likely  to  encounter  such  an  opposition  as 
I  have  witnessed  this  day ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause we  foresaw  this,  having  to  encounter 
difficulties  of  which  we  were  fully  sensi- 
ble, but  by  which  we  were  not  deterred, 
we  thought  it  our  duty  to  take  care  that 
these  difficulties  should  not  be  aggravated 
by  a  just  allegation  that  we  had  concealed 
our  intentions,  and  had  taken  the  country 
by  surprise.  It  was  upon  that  account 
that,  expressly  and  deliberately,  I  made 
the  intimation  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
the  course  of  the  last  Session,  not  in 
Tague  and  equivocal  terms,  but  in  terms 
distinctly  indicating  that  the  probable  re- 
sult of  the  consideration  which  we  were 
pledged  to  give  to  the  position  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  system,  accompanied  with  an 
increase  of  the  public  grant.  In  fulfil- 
ment of  the  pledge  thus  publicly  given, 
we  have,  during  the  recess,  taken  this 
great  subject  of  academical  instruction  in 
Ireland  into  our  consideration,  I  will  say 
nothing  now  with  respect  to  one  portion 
of  this  question,  which  will  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  at  another 
period  »1  mean  the  exteusion  of  the  means 
of  academical. education  in  Ireland  apart 
from  Maynooth.  The  observations  I  have 
to  make  on  this  day  will  be  limited  en- 
tirely to  the  question  of  Maynooth.  The 
slate  of  that  College  has  undergone  our  de- 
liberate consideration.  We  have  reviewed 
the  extent  of  any  obligations,  in  point  of 
honour  and  good  faith,  which  past  trans- 
actions and  past  acts  of  the  Legislature 
might,  in  our  opinion,  impose  upon  the 
Executive  Government  and  Parliament  of 
the  country  in  reference  to  this  subject ; 
we  have  considered  the  practical  effect  of 
the  present  system  pursued  at  Maynooth, 
and  the  probable  effect  of  any  alteration 
in  that  system ;  and,  having  given  to  the 
whole  subject  the  best  consideration  in 
our  power,  I  now,  on  the  part  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government,  submit  to  the  deli- 
berate judgment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  proposal  which  we  are  prepared 
to  make.  Sir,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  one  or  other  of 
three  courses  with  respect  to  the  institu- 
tion of  Msynootb,    It  is  competent  for  us 


to  continue  without  alteration  the  present 
system,  and  the  present  amount  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant.  It  is  competent  to 
us  to  discontinue  the  grant  altogether,— 
to  repudiate  all  connexion  with  Maynooth, 
and,  after  providing  perhaps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  existing  interests,  publicly  to 
notify  that  there  shall  hereafter  be  no 
connexion  between  Government  and  the 
College  of  Maynooth.  That  is  the  second 
course  which  it  is  possible  to  pursue.  The 
third  course  is  to  adopt  in  a  friendly  and 
generous  spirit  the  institution  provided 
for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood — to  extend  the  Parliamentary 
provision  for  that  purpose,  and  to  attempt, 
not  by  interference  with  the  doctrine  or 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  by  a  more  liberal  provision,  to  improve 
the  system  of  education,  and  to  elevate 
the  tone  and  character  of  that  institution. 
Any  one  of  these  three  courses  is  open  to 
us.  With  respect  to  the  first — the  con- 
tinuance, without  alteration  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  kind,  of  the  present  grant  and 
the  present  system,  it  is  our  deliberate 
conviction,  that  of  all  courses  that  can  be 
pursued,  that  would  be  the  most  pregnant 
with  mischief.  We  profess  to  endow  a 
national  institution — we  profess  to  make 
provision  for  the  education  of  those  who 
are  to  give  spiritual  instruction  and  reli« 
gious  consolation  to  many  millions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  We  just  give  enough, 
by  voting  annually  9,000/.  a  year,  to  dis- 
courage and  paralyse  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  that  purpose.  Remove  the  grant 
altogether,  and  you  will  find  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  disposition  to  make  the  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice, and  to  provide  some,  perhaps  an  im- 
perfect endowment,  by  voluntary  contri- 
butionSi  for  the  education  of  their  priest- 
hood. But  the  grant  of  9,000/.  a  year, 
the  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  endow  an  institution  and  to 
provide  instruction,  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging the  contributions  of  others, 
while  the  allotted  amount  is  wholly  insuf- 
ficient for  its  professed  object.  What  then 
is  our  position?  If  it  be  a  violation  of 
principle  to  provide  instruction  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  we  are  guilty 
of  that  violation  of  principle  now.  A 
grant  of  9,000/.  a  year,  professedly  for  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, is  a  violation  of  principle  at  least  as 
great  as  any  which  I  shall  propose  to  the 
House.    It'  is  not  merely  that  you  make 
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aD  anpqal  grant  to  Maynooth :  that  is  Dot 
the  limit  of  your  connexion  with  the  insti- 
tulion.  There  are  upon  the  Statute  Book 
three  Acts  of  Parliament,  two  passed  by 
the  Irish  Legislature  before  the  Union, 
and  one  passed  in  the  year  1808,  adopt- 
ing and  sanctioning  this  institution,  for 
the  support  of  which  the  annual  grant  is 
made.  By  the  combined  effect  of  these 
Acts  of  Parliament,  you  profide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  College  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  only.  You  ex- 
pressly use  the  phrase  the  **  establish- 
ment** of  a  College.  Whom  have  you 
appointed  as  the  visitors  of  that  College  ? 
Have  you  discUimed  connexion  with  that 
College?  have  you  repudiated  it  as  a 
guilty  thing  with  which  you  will  hold  no 
communion?  So  far  from  it,  you  have  ap- 
pointed the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
highest  judicial  authorities  as  the  visitors 
of  this  institution  which  you  have  so 
established.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Judges  are  the  visitors  of  that  Col- 
lege. You  provide  only,  it  is  true,  by  an 
annual  vote,  for  the  president,  certain 
officers,  and  professors  of  that  College; 
but  the  Acts  which  have  received  your 
sanction  expressly  speak  of  '*  Fellows*'  of 
that  College  to  be  endowed.  The  Acts 
originally  contemplated  a  perfect  system 
of  collegiate  education,  consisting  of 
scholars,  of  masters,  of  professors,  and  of 
fellows.  The  president  of  the  College 
moat  have  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to 
his  nomination.  You  have  appointed  a 
numerous  body  of  Trustees  for  the  charge 
and  superintendence  of  this  College.  You 
commit  to  their  hands  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant.  The  intention  must  have 
been  to  repeal  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  in 
favour  of  the  College.  You  have  per- 
mitted the  Trustees  to  purchase  or  acquire 
real  property  to  the  amount  of  1,000/.  per 
annum,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
that  College.  By  the  Irish  Act  you  per- 
mitted them  in  the  whole  to  hold  real 
property  to  the  extent  of  1,000Z.  a  year. 
That  was  the  result  of  the  Act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament;  but  in  the  year  1808  this  Im- 
perial Parliament  recognised  the  institu- 
tion so  far  as  to  make  a  further  provision 
for  it,  enabling  the  Trustees  to  make  com- 
promises of  certain  suiisatlaw  then  depend- 
ing, and  to  hold  a  still  larger  amount  of 
real  property  than  had  been  contemplated 
by  the  Irish  Parliament.  You  have  ena- 
bled the  Trustees,  by  express  enactment, 
to  provide  aqd  assign  a  chapel  in  which 


the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
shall  be  celebrated  by  a  chaplain  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Trustees.  These  are  the 
enactments  which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislature ;  and  I  ask  whether 
I  have  not  completely  established  that,  if 
it  be  a  violation  of  principle  to  recognise 
— to  sanction — to  provide  foi — the  in- 
struction of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, that  violation  of  principle  has  been 
deliberately  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  of  this  country  f 
And  what  is  the  corresponding  benefit 
which  you  gain?  What  is  the  practical 
compensation  with  which  you  counter- 
balance the  moral  evil  ?  You  cannot  deny 
the  fact,  that  you  now  endow  professors 
teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion— training  up  candidates  for 
the  priesthood,  for  the  inculcation  of  those 
doctrines.  At  Maynooth,  supported  by 
your  grant,  are  ten  professors— three  of 
whom  are  professors  of  theology.  Does  it 
mitigate  in  any  degree  the  violation  of 
principle,  that  these  professors  are  misera- 
bly endowed  ?  that  the  maximum  which 
they  receive  is  120Z.  per  annum?  Surely, 
if  you  consent  to  endow  theological  pro- 
fessors at  all,  it  is  good  policy  to  make 
such  a  provision  as  shall  insure  the  ser- 
vices of  men  of  high  character  and  attain- 
ments? I  speak  not  with  the  slightest  dis- 
respect of  any  who  are  professors  iu  that 
institution  now — I  am  only  arguing  with 
respect  to  the  general  tendency  of  incom- 
petent allowances.  If  men  of  high  cha- 
racter and  great  attainments  can  be  occa- 
sionally found  ready,  through  zeal  for 
their  religion  and  for  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, to  devote  their  time  to  the  cause 
of  public  instruction  with  incompetent 
salaries,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  secure  permanently  the  services  of 
men  of  learning  and  ability  by  assigning 
that  which  is  at  least  a  decent  provision 
for  their  maintenance.  All  I  contend  for 
now  ii,  that  we  gain  no  compensation  for 
our  violation  of  principle  by  assigning  so 
limited  a  pecuniary  grant ;  that  we  pro- 
voke feelings  of  disgust  and  discontent 
at  our  parsimony  in  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  we  commit  the  instruction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  In  this  in- 
stitution there  are  now  about440  8tndeni^ 
250  of  them  we  profess  to  maintain ;  the 
remainder  are  called  pensioners,  providing 
for  their  own  maintenance.  For  the  free 
students,  namely,  those  on  the  foundation, 
an  allowance  is  made  from  tbo  Pariia*- 
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mentary  grant  of  about  23Z.  per  head,  the  paltry  but  indispensable  saving  of  two 
From  this  sum  is  lo  be  provided  the  dress  nionihs'  pro? ision  ;  which  is  attended  with  the 
of  the  student,  the  scanty  furniture  of  his  f  «**  inconvenience  of  removing  the  students 
«-....« A  u\. ««„..  .^A  frnm  .  fro™  >»»«  restrainuof  College  discipline  and 


apartment,  and  his  commons;  and  from 
the  aggregate  balance  that  is  left,  the  ge- 
neral expenses  of  the  iosiitution,  the  ex- 
penses of  coals,  candles,  repairs,  and  such 
like  charges,  have  to  be  defrayed.     What 
is  the  state  of  the  building  of  the  College  ? 
and  what  are  the  feelings  to  which  it  is 
calculated  to  give  rise  in  the  minds  of 
those  young  men  who  are  educated  there — 
feelings  likely  to  survive  in  their  after  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  desolate  than  the  appearance  of  the 
building:  it  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  a  deserted  barrack  than  of  a  literary  in- 
stitution.    With  respect  to  the  provision 
for  the  students,  of  whom  there  are  440 
in  some  way  or  other  receiving  their  edu- 
cation there,  and  professing  to  receive  it 
through  your  liberality,  I  take  it  from  the 
words  of  one  who  knows  the  fact  from 
actual  inspection,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  to  each  of  those  students  a  separate 
room  for  bis  occupation —that  in  many 
cases  several  of  them  are  placed  in  one 
room,  and  even  in  some  instances  in  one 
garret.     Sir,  a  representation  upon  this 
subject  was  made  to  the  Executive  by 
many,  indeed  I  might  with  truth  say,  by 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelacy ;  and  I  shall  need  no  apology  to 
the  House  if  I  read  that  statement.     It 
was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  :— 


^  With  sentiments  of  the  most  profound  re- 
spect, we  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  Excel- 
lency, that  the  Trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth  have  long  been  strug- 
gling under  great  embarrassments  in  directing 
the  affairs  of  that  establishment,  on  account  of 
the  inadequacy  of  its  funds  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted.   We  beg  to  state  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect,  as  far  as 
they  could,  the  benevolent  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  establishment  of  Maynooth 
College,  the  said  Truste<*s  ordered  a  rigidly 
parsimonious  economy  to  be  observed  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  College,  which 
not  only  reduced  the  salaries  of  the  Professors 
and  Administrators  of  it  below  the  usual  al- 
lowances for  respectable  clerks,  but  actually 
interfered  with  their  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences to  a  degree  unbecoming  a  public  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  Uie  ministers  of  j 
religion.    So  urgent  was  the  necessity  of  all 
possible  retrenchment  in  order  to  compass  the 
essential  objects  of  the  establishment,  that  the 


superintendence,  so  necessary  to  be  kept  up 
during  the  short  period  of  their  ecclesiastical 
course,  in  order  to  render  them  proper  and 
useful  members  of  the  priesthood  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  this  parsimonious  manage- 
ment, a  debt  of  4,600/.  has  been  contracted. 
We  beg  leave  further  to  state,  that  the  in- 
creasing  distresses  in  the  country  during  the 
latter  years  have  so  affected  the  condition  of 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  from  which  can- 
didates for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are 
usually  presented,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  those 
who  pay  for  their  support  in  the  College,  and 
a  far  greater  reduction  is  to  be  apprehended — 
they  have  found  it  so  difficult  of  late  to  pay 
the  usual  pensions  after  having  incurred  the 
heavy  expense  of  preparatory  education  and 
outfit  for  the  College.    This  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pensioners  has  not  only  created 
the  necessity  of  a  proportionable  increase  of 
free  places  on  the  establishment,  but  has  de« 
prived  the  economy  of  the  College  of  the  pro« 
fits  arising  from  pensions.    To  instance  the 
total  insufficiency  of  the  present  establishment 
for  the  wants  it  was  intended  to  supply,  the 
prelates  are  in  many  instances  obliged   to 
withdraw  their  respective  students  from  the 
College,  who  had  entered  on  their  enlarged 
course  of  studies  two  years  before  the  com- 
pletion of  that  course;  frustrating  thereby, 
very  reluctantly,  tlie    wise    and  benevolent 
views    of  Government  in    establishing  that 
foundation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  a  su- 
perior class  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who 
would  be  qualified,  by  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, to  fill  the  vacant  Professorships 
in  the  College  and  the  higher  offices  in  the 
Church.    To  such  embarrassments  are   the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  reduced  by  the  in- 
adequate supply  of  priests  from  the  establish- 
ment, that  they  are  frequently  necessitated  to 
call  home  students  for  the  performance  of 
clerical  duties  before  they  complete  their  or- 
dinary theological  course,  which  is  already  so 
short  as  to  afford  barely  the  knowledge  essen- 
tial for  the  performance  of  the  clerical  func- 
tions."   (Signed  by  twenty-two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates.) 

Now,  I  ask  whether  I  am  not  right  in 
contending  that  you  can  take  no  course 
which  is  not  preferable  to  a  continuance 
of  this  state  of  things ;  that  is,  to  a  conti- 
nued violation  of  principle— if  it  be  a 
violation  of  principle — in  undertaking  to 
instruct  a  priesthood  from  whose  doctrines 
you  dissent,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
making  only  this  niggardly  and  inade- 
quate provision  for  the   maintenance  of 


S resident  has  been  frequently  obliged  to  send  i  those  for  whose  education  you  have  made 
ome  the  stadents  during  the  vacation,  for  |  yourselves  responsible  ?    This  subject  is 
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now  brought  under  our  consideration,  and 
decide  upon  it  we  must.  Will  it  be  wise 
— will  it  be  just,  to  say  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  '*  We  are  bounds  it 
is  true,  by  an  inconvenient  obligation, 
contracted  by  our  predecessors,  and  that 
obligation  we  will  respect;  in  a  surly 
spirit,  we  will  continue  to  give  you  the 
usual  grant  of  9,000/.  a  year ;  but  there 
shall  be  no  improvement  in  your  build- 
ings— there  shall  be  no  advance  in  the 
salaries  of  your  professors — the  Acts  of 
Parliament  shall  continue  unrepealed  and 
unaltered— our  implied  sanction  and  en- 
couragement, so  far  as  Statute  Law  is 
concerned,  shall  remain ;  and  though  we 
do  not  withhold  the  annual  grant,  we 
continue  it  with  the  feeling  that  our  con- 
science is  violated,  and  we  give  it  you 
only  because  we  have  to  fulfil  an  odious 
contract  into  which  others  entered,  and 
from  which  we  cannot  escape  V  Any 
course  is  preferable  to  this.  I  come,  then, 
to  the  consideration  of  another  alterna- 
tive. Shall  we  avow  that  our  conscien. 
tious  scruples  are  so  violated  in  the  main- 
tenance of  this  system,  that  we  will  dis- 
continue altogether  the  connexion  with 
Maynootb;  that  the  Vote  shall,  after 
tome  temporary  arrangements,  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  burden  of  educating  the 
priesthood  shall  be  thrown  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?  ["  Hear  hear.^]  I 
infer  that  there  are  some  who  think 
that  a  desirable  course.  Before  you 
adopt  this  course^  I  ask  the  House  to 
listen  to  the  statement  I  am  about  to 
make,  and  maturely  to  weigh  the  reasons 
which  prevent  me  from  counselling  it. 
If  this  were  a  mere  pecuniary  engage- 
ment, from  which  you  could  not,  without 
absolute  injustice,  stand  released,  you 
might  possibly  avoid  the  annual  perform- 
ance of  it,  by  calculating  the  value  of  the 
annuity,  converting  it  into  capital,  paying 
the  amount  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Col 
lege,  and  notifying  to  them  that  on  reli- 
gious grounds  you  absolved  yourselves 
from  ail  further  connexion  with  this  in- 
stitution. Apart  from  the  obligation  of 
good  faith — apart  from  all  consideration 
of  the  mortified  and  irritated  feelings 
which  might  arise  from  an  avowal  on  your 
part  that  conscientious  scruples  prevented 
you  from  continuing  this  Vote;  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  absolute 
discontinuance  of  the  Vote  would  be  better 
for  all  purposes  than  the  continuance  of 
the  niggardly  allowance  you  at  present 


grant;  but  I  think  I  can  assign  reasons 
which,  if  as  legislators  and  statesmen, 
you  take  into  account,  public  feelinsrs  and 
considerations  of  public  policy  will  dis- 
suade you  from  taking  that  course,  and 
from  repudiating  all  connexion  with  this 
institution.  When  did  your  connexion 
with  it  arise?  Under  whose  authority? 
How  long  has  it  been  continued  ?  For 
fifty  years  you  have  consented  to  continue 
the  Parliamentary  Vote  for  Maynooth. 
You  commenced  your  connexion  with  it 
in  the  year  1795,  The  reigning  Sovereign 
was  George  III.;  the  Minister  of  Eng- 
land was  Mr.  Pitt;  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  was  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  who  afterwards  filled  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  the  year  1795  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Parlia* 
ment  to  the  state  of  education  in  that 
country.  That  was  a  critical  period,  the 
year  1795.  In  a  speech  made  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  that  year,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
addressed  them  thus  :-— 

**  We  are  engaged  in  an  arduous  contest ; 
the  time  calls  not  only  for  great  fortitude,  and 
an  unusual  share  of  public  spirit,  but  for 
much  constancy  and  perseverance.  You  are 
engaged  with  a  Power  which,  under  the  an- 
cient forms  of  its  internal  arrangement,  was 
always  highly  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
nations.  Lately  this  Power  has  assumed  a 
new  shape,  but  with  the  same  ambition,  with 
much  more  extensive  and  systematic  designs, 
far  more  effective,  and  without  comparison 
more  dreadful  in  the  certain  consequences  of 
its  eventual  success ;  it  threatens  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  subversion  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  every  State  in  Europe  ;  an 
enemy  to  them  all,  it  is  actuated  with  a  pecu- 
liar animosity  against  these  kingdoms,  not 
only  as  the  natural  protector  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  but  also  because,  by  the 
possession  of  a  legal,  humane,  and  rational 
freedom,  we  seem  to  reproach  that  false  and 
spurious  liberty  which,  in  reality,  is  an  igno- 
minious servitude,  tending  to  extinguish  all 
good  arts,  to  generate  nothing  but  impiety, 
crime,  disorder,  and  ferocious  manners,  and 
to  end  in  wretchedness  and  general  desola- 
tion. To  guard  his  people  from  the  enter- 
prises of  this  dangerous  and  malignant  Power, 
and  for  the  protection  of  all  civilized  society 
against  the  inroads  of  anarchy,  His  Majesty 
has  availed  himself  of  every  rational  aid,  fo- 
reign and  domestic ;  he  has  called  upon  the 
skill,  courage,  and  experience  of  all  his  sub- 
jects, wheresoever  dispersed," 

Id  that  same  speecbi  made  at  that  events 
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\\\^\  \\y\  s  I^MMiil  the  Vote  established,  and 
\\\\\  h<o»  votilliiucil  It  «iithout  alteration, 
lulmg  (liMhtvUf«  bound  by  the  contract 
hdov^liuU  tliv  Irish  Parliament  had  en« 
Uuil  Now,  I  am  about  to  prove  to  you 
(Imt  lltAl  iiopiriiion  is  completely  erro- 
lunuii  thst  you  have  at  two  distinct 
|*M(MtU  nmnlrd  additional  sums  in  aid  of 
lliu  \  Mil* »  llitti  y  tj  have  not  merely  con- 
UiiUd  )oufiflv«t  with  sdopttog  the  Vote 
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of  the  Irisb  Parliament,  but  that  you 
have  increased  it  on  two  specific  occa- 
sions, and  you  are  now  annually  passing 
the  Vote  increased  by  additions  made  by 
the  British  Parliament.  In  the  year  1807, 
I  think,  the  Vote  was  increased  to  13,000/., 
the  increase  beings  applied  for  additional 
buildings.  In  1808  Mr.  Percival  declined 
to  continue  the  additional  sum  to  its  full 
extent,  but  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Percival 
lent  his  direct  sanction  to  a  permanent  in- 
crease of  the  Vote.  In  the  year  1808  Mr. 
Foster  was  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; and  I  find  the  following  account 
of  what  passed  in  that  year  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grant  to  Maynooth : — 

''  Mr.  Foster  rose  to  more  the  Resolution 
for  a  grant  to  Maynooth  College.  The  grant 
in  former  years,  he  said,  had  heen  8,000/. 
Last  year  it  had  been  increased  to  13,000/., 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  that  institution  to 
erect  buildings  capable  of  containing  fifty 
additional  students.  It  was  his  intention  to 
move,  in  addition  to  the  8,000/.  of  former 
years,  by  which  200  students  had  been  main- 
tained, an  additional  sum  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fifty  new  students:  he,  therefore,  moved, 
that  a  sum  not  exceeding  9,250/.  Irish  cur- 
rency, be  granted  to  His  Majesty,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary 
In  Ireland  for  the  current  year." 

I  turn  then  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Perci- 
val: 

**  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Percival)  said,  it  was  particularly  desirable, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  connexion  of 
this  country  with  the  Irish  Catholics  since 
the  Union,  that  the  grant  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment should  not  be  diminished.  The  fact 
was,  that  by  the  Vote  then  under  considera- 
tion, that  grant  was  to  be  extended  to  a  pro- 
vision for  one-fourth  more  than  were  educated 
heretofore.  It  appeared,  besides,  that  111 
others  were  educated  for  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood in  different  parts  of  Ireland." ..."  On 
the  whole,  he  thought,  that  the  supply  of  361 
would  be  sufiScient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  therefore  should  vote  for 
the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  Friend/' 

Here  is  a  proof  that,  in  1808,  Mr.  Per- 
ci?al  being  the  Minister,  the  British  Go- 
Ternment  consented  to  an  extension  of 
the  Vote  beyond  that  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  education 
for  fifty  additional  students;  and  Mr. 
Percival,  in  acceding  to  the  grant,  im- 
plied that  if  he  had  thought  a  greater 
number  of  students  than  361  was  required 
for  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


church,  he  would  not  hare  been  unwil- 
ling  still  further  to  augment  the  sum  for 
that  purpose.     Again,  in  1813  there  was 
an  addition  to  the  Vote ;  I  can  speak  to  it 
with    certainty,   because  at   the   time  I 
filled  the  oflBce  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.    This  addition   was  of 
700/.  a  year,  to  be  applied  to  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  senior  students,  called 
the  Dunboyne  students.     I  have  stated 
now  to  the  House  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  connexion  has  grown  up.     I 
have  shown  how  it  originated  in   1795, 
and  has  been  continued  ever  since,  the 
Vote  being  increased  and  the  connexion 
strengthened   by   the   Acts    of    the  Im- 
perial Parliament.      I  ask   you   whether 
you  are  now  prepared  to  declare  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  body — "  During  this  half 
century  we  have  been  in  error,  we  have 
been    violating   a    conscientious    scruple 
which  we  must  now  observe,  and  we  give 
notice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
th  t  this  connexion,  after  continuing  for 
half  a  century,  must  now  be  abolished." 
Recollect  that  when   it  was  formed  the 
Roman   Catholics  were  labouring  under 
disabilities  that  excluded  them  from  office 
and  from  Parliament ;  and  that  those  dis- 
abilities did  not  constitute,  in  the  view  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  an  objection  to  ori- 
ginating this   grant.     Those   disabilities 
have    been    now    entirely  removed ;  the 
Irish  Roman   Catholics  stand   upon   the 
same  footing  with  ourselves  in  respect  to 
civil  privileges :  shall  we  now  turn  to  them 
and  tell  them  in  a  harsh  and  unfriendly 
tone,—"  We  cannot  act  towards  you  in 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Parliament  of  your 
own  country  acted  ?   True,  yon  were  then 
labouring  under  exclusion  which  has  now 
been  removed, — true,  you  did  not  then 
stand  on  the  footing  of  equal  privilege, — 
true,  the  Parliament  which  favoured  you 
was  an  Irish  Parliament— was  a  Parlia- 
ment exclusively  Protestant ;  the  scruples 
of  conscience  that    Parliament  did  not 
feel,  we   feel;  and  the   connexion  with 
your  religious  education    which,   in   the 
hour    of    peril,     they    established,    we 
must    repudiate  and    dissolve."      Sir,  I 
should  deprecate    such  a    step.      It    is 
not  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary  grant ; 
what  I  deprecate  is  the  animus  it  would 
indicate.     We   should  never   be   able  to 
convince  those  from  whom  the  gprant  was 
withheld,  that  those  scruples  which  were 
not  felt  by  Geore:e  III.,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  by 
the  exclusively  Protestant  Legislature  of 
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their  own  country,  are  now  felt  to  such  t 
degree  by  us,  that  we  must  abandon  the 
connexion  which  was  thus  formed.  Sir,  I 
should  deeply  regret,  not  merely  on  ac* 
count  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  on 
account  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
community,  if  we  did  feel  ourselves  under 
the  obligalioo  of  making  the  declaration 
that  we,  who  dissent  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church—- that  we,  who 
hold  a  faith  which  we  consider  more 
pure,  and  to  which  we  are  devoted — that 
we,  on  account  of  our  devotion  to  that 
faith,  are  prevented  from  advancing  any 
assistance  for  the  propagation  of  doctrines 
from  which  we  dissent.  If  we  make  that 
declaration,  what  a  lesson  shall  we  in- 
culcate upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland ! 
Take  the  case  of  a  Protestant  landlord, 
perhaps  an  absentee,  who  has  an  estate, 
from  which  he  derives  a  large  income ; 
that  estate  is  cultivated  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic labourers,  and  occupied  by  Roman 
Catholic  tenants.  Must  I  tell  him,  on 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  that  he  will 
violate  his  duty  towards  his  God,  if,  see- 
ing dependants  professing  a  faith  from 
which  he  dissents,  in  need  of  religious 
instruction — in  need  of  religious  consola- 
lion^n  want  of  the  means  of  joining  in 
the  public  worship  of  their  Creator — he 
should  assign  some  portion  of  the  wealth 
derived  from  this  estate  to  provide  that 
instruction  and  that  consolation  in  the 
only  mode  in  which  they  can  be  available  t 
Surely  it  would  be  forgiven  to  that  land- 
lord ;  sorely  he  would  not  be  acting  in  a 
spirit  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  his  own 
faith,  if  he  were  to  say  to  these  humble 
dependants, — "  I  differ  from  you  in  reli- 
gious doctrines,  but  still  my  wish  is  that 
in  the  hour  of  need  you  should  receive 
spiritual  instruction  and  consolation  from 
the  hands  of  those  from  whom  alone 
you  can  derive  them.  I  will  give  you  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  chapel ;  I  will  con- 
tribute  towards  its  conitruction ;  nay, 
more,  I  will  contribute  something  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  that  minister 
who  is  to  inculcate  doctrines  which  you 
believe,  but  which  I  cannot  agree  to." 
Take  the  example  of  the  City  Companies; 
they  act  in  the  most  liberal  manner  to. 
wards  the  communities  who  live  on  their 
estates.  They  have  done  everything  they 
could  to  promote  the  religious  instruction 
of  their  Protestant  tenantry  —  but  they 
have  not  felt  themselves  precluded  by 
cooscjentious  scruples  from    allowing   a 


small  sum  as  a  stipend  for  the  Roman 

Catholic  priest,  and  have  contributed  to* 
wards  the  expenses  of  repairing  the 
chapeh  Am  1  to  advise  Parliament  to 
tell  those  Companies,—"  You  cannot  coo* 
tinue  that  aid  to  a  religious  profession 
from  which  you  dissent,  without  viola- 
ting your  own  religious  principleii."  So 
far  for  the  case  of  the  individual  pro- 
prietors,  and  of  the  great  City  Companies. 
But  what  will  be  our  own  situation  7  The 
consequences  of  that  declaration  are  far 
more  extensive  than  at  first  they  may 
appear.  How  shall  we  act  when  we 
come  to  the  Vote  for  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers  in  Ireland  ?  Shall  we  continue 
that  Vote?  A  portion  of  it  is  distinctly 
allotted  to  the  support  of  men  of  religious 
principles  which  we  totally  repudiate. 
Again,  what  position  shall  we  stand  in 
with  regard  to  our  Colonies  if  we  avow 
that  an  act  of  this  kind  is  improper  and 
irreligious  ?  In  what  relation  do  we  stand 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Malta,  Gibral- 
tar, Canada,  the  Mauritius,  and  various 
other  of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown  ? 
In  all  these  cases  we  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  act  on  that  principle  of  dis- 
claiming altogether  connexion  with  and 
support  of  those  from  whose  religious 
opinions  we  dissent.  Nay,  more,  how 
shall  we  stand  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  ?  Shall  we  repeal 
the  Act  which  provides  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains  for  prisons?  By  a  recent  en- 
actment you  have  enabled  the  grand  jury 
10  appoint  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain. 
You  have  compelled  the  grand  jury  to 
make  the  appointment  upon  requisition 
from  the  judge.  You  have  required  the 
grand  jury  to  make  provision  for  the 
services  of  that  chaplain  from  the  public 
purse ;  and  you  have  prevented  the  as- 
signment of  unequal  salaries  to  ministers 
of  different  religions,  making  them  equal 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Again,  will  you  repeal  the 
Act  which  provides  chaplains  for  work- 
houses? There  again  you  have  imposed 
the  obligation  of  appointing  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chaplains.  You  waved  in  this  case 
of  a  prison  and  a  convict  the  strict  main- 
tenance of  the  principle  which  is  con- 
tended for.  A  noble  and  better  feeling 
interposed,  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of 
principle.  You  felt  that  there  ought  to 
be  provided  for  dying  men  in  their  last 
moments,  guilty   beings  about  to  suffer 
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for  their  crimes,  aboat  to  be  ashered  into 
the  presence  of  their  Creator,  religious 
consolation  from  the  only  spiritual  guide 
from  whom  they  could  receive  it.  You 
have  taken  the  same  course  with  respect 
to  the  wretched  inmates  of  a  workhouse, 
and  you  have  distinctly  provided  that 
that  faith  which  is  not  your  faith, 
and  those  doctrines  which  are  not 
your  doctrines,  shall  be  inculcated  by 
Koman  Catholic  chaplains,  for  whom 
yon  have  provided  a  salary.  Can  I  then, 
after  reviewing  our  course  as  to  the  Co- 
lonies, and  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  seeing  what  has  passed  for  the  last 
6fty  years,  can  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  which  some  are  prepared  to  come,  that 
we  are  to  refuse  this  grant  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  principle  to 
agree  to  it?  If  that  conclusion  be  not 
justifiable,  1  have  disposed  of  two  of  the 
courses  which  it  is  competent  for  us  to 
pursue  —  the  entire  repudiation  of  any 
grant  to  Maynooth,  or  the  continuance  of 
the  present  grant,  and  the  present  law, 
unaltered.  There  remains  but  one  other 
course,  and  that  is  the  course  which  we 
are  prepared  to  take.  We  are  prepared, 
in  a  liberal  and  a  confiding  spirit,  to 
improve  the  institution,  and  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  education  which  it  sup- 
plies. By  improvement  I  do  not  mean 
such  an  interference  with  the  course  of 
education  as  would  poison  all  the  good 
that  you  might  derive  from  liberality.  I 
mean  that  we  should  treat  that  institution 
in  a  genferous  spirit ;  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  be  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit,  and 
that  we  shall  be  repaid  for  our  liberality 
by  infusing  a  better  feeling  into  the  insti- 
tution, and  by  ensuring  a  more  liberal 
system  of  instruction.  We  shall  propose 
such  an  increase  to  the  grant  as  shall 
provide  asufficient  supply  of  well-educated 
miniateraof  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
A  mere  addition  of  some  3,0002.  or  4,000<. 
would  really  be  worse  than  nothing.  I 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  small  increase  like 
that  from  my  consideration  altogether. 
If  the  religious  objection  to  a  grant  is 
overcome,  I  cannot  think  that  an  objec- 
tion on  mere  pecuniary  grounds  will  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  I  will  now,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  proceed  to  state 
the  nature  of  the  proposal  which,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  I  am  instructed 
to  make.  I  have  said,  that  by  the  existing 
law  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  are  expressly 
cmpowtred  to  purchase  and  acquire  land. 
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The  original   Act  gave  them   power  to 
purchase  to  the  extent  of  1,0002.  per 
annum.     1*hat  power  was  increased  by  the 
48th  of  George  III.,  which  Act  enabled 
them   to   hold   lands    to  the    extent    of 
1,0002,  in  addition  to  the  land  already 
possessed.     That   was    the    enactment ; 
but  the  intended  effect  of  it  has  never 
been  realized,  because  the  Trustees  not 
beingincorporated — although  authorized  to 
acquire  land-^an  take  no  effectual  grant 
of  any  to  them  and  their  successors.  They 
cannot  receive  land  on  any  other  terms 
than  for  the  lives  of  individual  trustees. 
We  propose  to  remedy  that  defect.    We 
propose  to  incorporate  the  Trustees,  and 
to  make  them  a  body  politic,  by  the  name 
of  the  "Trustees  of  Maynooth  College.'' 
Thus  we  shall  give  them  that  power  to 
hold  land  which  it  must  have  been  intended 
to  give  them  from  the  first ;  and  we  shall 
permit  them  to  hold  real  property  to  the 
extent  of  3,000/.  per   annum.      If   the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  are 
desirous — as  I  think  they  will  be  after  you 
have  improved   the   constitution   of  this 
College — to  make  provision  for  particular 
localities,  or  to  contribute  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  institution,  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  such  voluntary  contributions. 
We  propose,    therefore,   to    permit    the 
Trustees   so  incorporated,  to    bold    real 
property  to  the   extent  of   3,000/.   per 
annum;  and,  of  course,  to  legalize  the  con- 
veyance of  real  property  to  the  trustees  by 
individuals  to  that  extent.     I  next  address 
myself  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
chief  officers  of  the  College.     We  propose 
that  there  should  be  a  more  liberal  salary 
as  compared  with  the  present  stipend  of 
the  president  and  professors.     As  I  before 
said,  the  stipend  of  each  individual  profes- 
sor does  not  now  exceed  122/.  per  annum. 
Instead  of  defining  exactly  what  shall  be 
the  amount  paid  to  each   professor,  we 
propose  to  allot  to  the  Trustees  of  May- 
nooth   a   certain    sum,    which   shall    be 
placed   at  their  discretion,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  charges  of  the  establishment 
in    respect    to    officers    and    professors. 
That  sum  will  admit  of  a  payment  of  600/. 
or  700/.  per  annum  to  the  president  of 
the   College;    of  2602.   or  2702.  to  the 
professors  of  theology ;  and  of  2202.  or 
2302.  to  the  other  professors.     We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
6,0002.  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Trustees 
for  making   provision  for  the  officers  of 
the  institution.     With  regard  to  the  ttu- 
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dents,  I  would  romiod  the  House  that  the 
College,  generally  speaking,  is  divided 
into  two  departments.  The  senior  de- 
partment consists  of  three  senior  classes 
of  divinity  students;  and  includes  the 
persons  from  whom  a  selection  is  made 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  In 
the  subordinate  division  of  the  College 
there  are  four  classes.  In  addition  to 
those  two  departments  are  twenty  senior 
students,  who  have  passed  through  the 
College  course  with  peculiar  credit,  called 
the  Dunboyne  students— a  Lord  Dun- 
boyne  having  bequeathed  5002.  a  year 
towards  their  support.  They  are  selected 
by  the  president  on  the  score  of  merit  and 
good  conduct;  and  allowed  to  remain 
three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
ordinary  College  course.  To  each  one  is 
at  present  allowed  55/.  a  year ;  of  which 
sum  251.  goes  to  the  College  for  the  stu- 
dent's support.  There  are  at  present  about 
440  students  in  the  College— divided  into 
these  three  classes — the  Dunboyne  stu- 
dents, the  three  senior  classes,  and  the 
four  junior  classes.  We  propose  to  allot 
to  each  of  the  Dunboyne  students,  in 
number  twenty,  the  sum  of  40iL  per  annum. 
We  propose  to  make  provision  on  the 
whole  for  500  free  students — 250  students 
in  the  four  junior  classes,  and  250  in  the 
three  senior  or  divinity  classes.  We  pro- 
pose that  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
student,  to  cover  the  expense  of  his  com- 
mons, attendance,  and  other  charges  con- 
sequent upon  academical  education,  a  sum 
shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Trustees,  calculated  on  an  average  of  28/. 
per  annum  for  each  student.  We  propose 
that  to  each  of  the  students  in  the  three 
senior  classes  the  sum  of  20/.  per  annum 
for  their  own  personal  expenses  shall  be 
allowed  in  addition.  This  will  require  a 
very  considerable  sum.  For  the  salaries 
of  the  professors,  for  the  provision  of  a 
library,  and  for  other  expenses  of  that 
nature,  a  sum  not  exceeding  6,000/.  will 
be  requisite.  For  the  twenty  Dunboyne 
students  the  sum  of  800/.  The  allowance 
for  the  maintenance  of  500  students  in 
the  two  departments,  and  of  the  twenty 
Dunboyne  students,  at  282.  each,  will 
amount  to  14,560/.  The  allowance  of 
20/.  each  to  the  divinity  students  in  the 
three  senior  classes  will  make  5,000/. 
Thus  we  have  a  total  for  the  annual  charge 
on  account  of  the  establishment  of  26,360/. 
That  will  not  be  in  addition  to  the  present 
Vote,  but  including  it.  In  proposing  that 


such  additional  grant  shall  be  made,  il 
will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  the 
students  in  the  College  is  actually  increased 
from  440  to  500 ;  and  it  is  intended  that 
the  building  shall  be  so  altered  and  im- 
proved as  that  one  decent  room  shall  be 
assigned  to  each  student.  We  propose 
that  the  College  shall  be  made  in  appear* 
ance,  and  in  reality,  more  worthy,  at  least, 
than  it  is  at  present,  of  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied.  We  propose  that 
proper  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  president  and  pro* 
fessors,  the  repair  of  the  hall  and  chapel, 
and  of  the  building  generally.  To  effect 
this  object,  a  grant,  not,  of  course,  an 
annual  one,  to  the  extent  of  30,000/.  will 
be  requisite.  We  intend  that  a  sum  of 
money,  so  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  shall 
be  applied  for  the  purposes  I  have  de« 
scribed.  We  propose,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  number  of  students  supported  by 
the  public  grant,  shall  not  exceed  500 ; 
that  there  shall  be  no  power  of  increasing 
the  number  to  600  or  700,  by  reducing 
the  individual  allowances.  We  wish  to 
put  the  establishment  on  a  liberal  footing ; 
so  that  the  reminiscences  of  Maynooth 
may  no  longer  be  revolting.  It  is  there- 
fore that  we  propose  to  limit  the  number 
of  students  to  500.  We  propose  also 
that  the  Board  of  Works  shall  undertake 
the  repairs  of  the  College,  as  they  do  of 
the  other  public  buildings ;  in  order  that 
the  charge  for  them  may  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  economy.  We  do  not 
propose  to  make  provision  in  the  Act  for 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  repairs ;  but 
that  they  shall  be  the  subject  of  an  annual 
vote,  and  be  included  in  the  annual 
estimates  for  the  Board  of  Works,  as  in 
other  cases.  With  reipect  to  the  visitorial 
power  of  the  College,  it  is  exercised,  at 
present,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, by  certain  persons  holding  judicial 
offices,  and  by  parties  who  either  were 
originally  appointed  by  the  Act  of  1795, 
or  have  been  since  elected  to  fill  up  va- 
cancies as  they  have  occured  since  that 
lime.  Now,  our  opinion  is,  that  ex  oficio 
visitors  are  of  little  value.  We  propose 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Judges 
should  be  relieved  from  this  duty;  and 
that  Her  Majesty  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  five  visitors,  in  addition  to  the 
elected  visitors.  But  we  do  not  propose 
that  those  visitors  so  appointed  shall  exer- 
cise any  powers  of  visitation  other  than 
1  the  present  visitors  do.  We  propose,  how- 
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ever,  that  there  shall  be  bond  fide  visita- 
tiooB ;  and  that  they  shall  take  place,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  annually,  instead  of 
triennially,  as  is  now  the  case.     We  pro- 
pose, also,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
bave  the  power  of  directing  a  visitation 
whenever  he  may  think   proper.    These 
Tisitortal  powers  are  not  to  eatend  to  any 
matter  relating  to  the  doctriae  ot  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  of  Rome*     We  wall 
not  s]>oil  this  Act  by  any  attempt  at  novel 
and    ungracioQS  interference  with   such 
natters.    It  would  be  utterly  ineffective 
for  any  good   purpose.      The   visitorial 
power  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  ihe  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  is  now  exercised,  and  can  only 
be  exercised,  by  three  visitors  specially 
selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  Trustees ; 
which  visitors  must  be  members  of  the 
Roman    Catholic   Church.     These   spe- 
cial visitors  are,    I   believe,  at  present, 
Archbishop  Crolly,  Archbishop  Murray, 
and  the  Earl  of  Fingsll.     We  leave  the 
law  as  we  find  it  in  respect  to  the  au- 
thority  and  functions  of    these  special 
visitors.     I  believe  that  1  have  now  stated 
the  general  outline  of  the  measure  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.     It  is,  I  trust,  conceived  in 
the  spirit   to  which  I  have  referred*. a 
liberal  and  confiding  spirit.     We  have  not 
introduced  it  without  communication  with 
the  leading  ecclesiastical   authorities    in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     It  has  not 
been  a  subject  of  stipulation  or  contract 
with  them.     We  have  intimated  to  them 
our  intention ;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  satisfied  with  and 
grateful  for  the  measure  \  that  they  will 
strongly  recommend  its  acceptance ;  and 
thai  the  great  body  of  the  intelligence  and 
respectability  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity will  accept  the  measure  as  a  liberal 
and  efficient  maintenance  for  the  establisb- 
nsent  at  Mayoooth.    I  commit  this  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  this  House ;  we  are  not 
insensible  of  the  difiicullies  which  we  shall 
have  to  encounter ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
after  mature  consideration,  we  are  firmly 
coDvioced  that  this  measure  which  I  now 
propose,  is  nothing  more  than  a  liberal 
construction  of  those  obligations  which, 
in  point  of  honour  and  good  faith,  are  irn* 
posed  on  the  Lpgtslature  of  this  kingdom. 
We  iatroduce  no   new  principle.      That 
wbkli  wa  propose  is  the  widening  of  the 


foundation  of  Maynooth  in  propo  rtjon  to 
the  increased  demands  for  the  ser\  'ices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ;  tht '  pro- 
viding of  ministers  for  the  performaux  <<  of 
those  services  better  instructed,  and    ^Q** 
spired  with  more  kindly  and  friendly  fe%  ^I* 
ings  towards  the  State.     We  feel  that  «  '^ 
can  propose  this,  and  can  ask  your  assen\  ^• 
'  to  this  without  any  violation  of  conscien- 
tious scruples.     We  believe  that  it  is  per- 
fectly compatible  to  hold  steadfast  the 
profession  of  our  own  faiih  without  waver- 
ing, and,  at  the  same  tiote,  to  improve  the 
education  and  to  elevate  the  character  of 
those  who— do  what  you  will — ^pass  this 
measure  or  refuse  it— ^will  continue  to  be 
the  spiritual  guides  and  religious  instruct- 
ors of  millions  of  your  fellow-countrymen. 
The  right  hoo.   Baronet  concluded   by 
moving,— 

''That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move 
the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  College 
of  Maynooth." 

Sir  JR.  /f.  Inglks  said,  he  felt  more  than 
ever  the  difficulty  of  rising  to  follow  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  because  in  the  present 
instance  not  merely  was  the  subject  one  of 
pre-eminent  importance,  but  individually  he 
was,  as  would  be  perceived  by  his  voice,  more 
unable  than  usual  to  address  the  House. 
But  he  trusted  to  that  indulgence  which 
he  thankfully  acknowledged  had  never  yet 
failed  him,  while  he  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
who  had  stated  the  views  of  Government 
on  this  occasion.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
stated  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  as  indeed 
he  had  stated  at  its  commencement,  that 
considerations  of  honour  and  good  faith, 
however  much  the  House  might  qualify 
them  by  the  phrase  of  inconvenient  ob- 
ligations, still  compelled  them,  in  sub- 
sstance,  to  take  the  course  which  he 
recommended.  On  the  question,  then,  of 
honour  and  good  faith,  constituting  a  con- 
tract or  compact,  must  rest  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  on  the  present  question. 
Because,  if  that  construction  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  placed  on  the 
Statutes  passed  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
custom  which  had  followed  them,  were 
correct,  he  held  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  One— certainly  it  would 
be  impossible  for  himself — to  oppose  the 
proposition  of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  It 
was  because  he  felt  a  deep  and  solemn- 
persuasion  that  there  was  no  obligation 
in  point  of  honour  and  good  faith — as 
well  as  no  obligation  in  the  Statute  Law 
C2 
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of  the  Realm — that  he  felt  himself  not 
only  called  upon,  but  bound,  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  resisting  the  propo- 
sition of  his  right  hon.  Friend.     In  the 
first  instance,  he  wished  to  notice  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  must  have  drawn  a  con- 
clusion little  favourable  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  scheme  from  the  number  of 
petitions  which  were  presented,  not  only 
from  this  but  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  against  the  measure,  even  when  its 
provisions  wero  imperfectly  known  to  the 
House  and  the  country.    Another  consi- 
deration which  could  not  have  escaped  his 
practised  ear  was  this,  that  almost  all  the 
cheers — with,  he  thought,  two  exceptions — 
almost  all  the  cheers  with  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  speech  was  greeted  proceeded 
from  the  Opposition  Members.     But  if  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  as  manifested  by  the 
petitions  now  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  eminently  unfa- 
vourable to  the  future  success  of  the  mea- 
sure,  he  could    promise   his   right   hon. 
Friend — though  individually  he  had  had  no 
communication  on  the  subject,  yet  he  knew 
enough  of  the  feelin*!;  of  his  fellow  coun. 
trymen  to  promise  his  right  hon.  Friend 
— that  his  statement  would  excite  a  still 
deeper  and  more  general  feeling  of  opposi. 
tion.     His  right  hon*  Friend  had  stated 
that  he  had  not  taken  the  House  by  sur- 
prise, and  had  reminded  the  House  that,  at 
the  close  of  last  Session,  he  promised  to 
take  into  consideration  the  general  question 
of  academical  education  in  Ireland.     But 
did  any  person  who  listened  to  that  speech 
for  a  moment  anticipate  the  present  mea- 
sure?   Did  any  one,  on  this  side  of  the 
House  imagine — ^he  would  not  answer  for 
those  on  whose  support  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemroeot  would,  on  this  occasion,  mainly 
rely,  for  it  was  possible  that  it  might  have 
entered  into  the  imagination  or  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen^ 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  meant  to 
introduce  a  measure  like  the  present  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  shadowed  forth  in  the 
speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  when  the 
question  was  raised  last  Session  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford.    In  opening 
this    measure    to   the   House,   his   right 
hon.  Friend  stated  that  he  desired  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  deliberate  consideration    of 
Parliament ;  and  in  opposing  the  Motion, 
he   must    first    take   the   opportunity   of 
setting  himself  right  with  a  few  of  his 
Friends.     He  desired  to  test  the  opinion 
of  the  House  by  a  discussion  and  division  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  proceeding.  He  did 


so  because  his  right  hon.  Friend  said  that  he 
wished  the  decision  of  the  House  might  be 
taken  on  the  principle.     The  principle  vns 
raised  in  the  present  stage ;  and  he  had, 
therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  divide  the 
House.     It  was  not  whether  he  might  or 
might  not,  as  a  question  of  tactics,  think 
that  expedient;    but  if  he  did  not,   the 
consequence  would  be   that    the    House 
would  be  committed  to  the  question  ;  and 
therefore  he  held  that,  even  though  he  had 
been  requested  by  more  than  five  Members 
not  to  divide,  yet  as  every  other  person 
had  urged  him   to  divide— he  felt  that 
he  was  bound  at  once  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House.      His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
said  that  there  were  three  courses  open  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government — either  to  dis- 
continue, or  to  continue,  or  to  increase  the 
endowment  of   Maynooth;    and  he  said, 
with  regard  to  discontinuing,  that,  at  any 
rate  he  was  not  prepared  to  submit  that 
course  to  the  House ;  as  he  had  stated  five 
years  ago,  in  June,  1840,  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  pledge  himself  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  grant.    This  was  all  that 
passed  at  that  time  from   his  right  hon. 
Friend  with  regard  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  grant.     But  did  any  hon.  Member 
who  heard  that  phrase  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  used  when  appealed  to  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  hon.  Member  for  Kent,  who 
pressed  him  to  give  a  pledge  that  he  would 
discontinue  the  grant — that  being  the  year 
before  his  accession  to  oflice—  could  any  per- 
son collect  from  that  declaration  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  propose  not  only  not 
to  discontinue  the  grant,  but  to  increase  it ; 
and  above  all,  to  make  such  an  increase  as 
would  practically  amount  to  an  endowment 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Iieland.     As  the 
case  stood  hitherto,  it  was  an  annual  grant, 
which  Parliament  reviewed  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  discussions  on    the  Estimates* 
Parliament  was  never  pledged,  he  would 
not  say  from  one  Parliament  to  another-* 
it  was  never  pledged  for  more  than  one 
Session   of  Parliament.     The  Vote  was 
open  to  renewal  or  rejection ;  and,  as  had 
been  stated  already,  the  amount  had  not 
been  equal   throughout.      But  his  right 
hon.  Friend  was  incorrect ;  he  would  par- 
don him  for  saying  so,  when  he  referred 
to  the  invariable  practice  of  fifty  years  as 
warranting  any  thing  like  the  present  mea- 
sure ;  because,  in  one  instance,  there  had 
been  an  increase,  and  in  another,  which 
was  a  more  important  point,  there  had  one 
year  been  no  grant  at  all,  which  be  begg«!d 
hta  right  hon.  Friend  specially  to  remeD* 
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ber.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  in  one  year — and  he  spoke  with  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  —  consented  to 
the  grant  in  April,  1799;  but  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Ireland  negatived  the  grant 
hy  a  Resolution  which  was  equivalent  to 
the  English  form  of  moving  that  a  Bill  be 
read  that  day  six  months — by  fixing  some 
impossible  time  for  reading  the  BILL }  and 
practically^  therefore,  depriving  the  case  of 
that  formally  strong  ground  which  it  might 
have  had  if  it  had  rested  upon  an  altogether 
unbroken  custom.  They  were  told  that 
they  ought  to  recollect  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  grant  was  first  bestowed, 
or  rather  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  College  was  first  established.  He  was 
very  willing  to  refer  to  that  period;  he 
would  not  merely  refer  to  it,  but,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Committee,  would  state, 
with  somewhat  mare  minuteness  of  detail 
than  his  right  hon.  friend  had  done,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  establish- 
ment was  first  formed.  The  justification 
of  any  grant  in  the  present  instance,  on 
this  3rd  of  April  1845,  must  rest  either 
upon  compact,  made  by  express  statute  or 


to  prove  either  of  these,  it  must  rest  upon 
grounds  of  expediency.     Before  entering 
upon  the  question  of  compact,  he  would 
call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Committee 
generally — and,  if  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  permit  him  to  address  himself  par- 
ticularly to  him,  he  would  call  to  the  recoU 
lection  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  what  was 
stated  by  Sir    Arthur   Wellesley,   when 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1808,  and  when  that  Bill  was  under 
discussion  to  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
referred,  as  one  of  three  Acts  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  then  stated, 
**  The  fact  was  that  when  Maynooth  was 
first  established,  it  was  not  intended  that  it 
should  be  maintained  from  the  public  purse. 
A  memorial  was  presented  previous  to  the 
foundation  of   the    establishment,  which 
prayed  that  a  charter  might  be  granted  to 
them,  so  that  the  funds  for  the  purpose 
might  be  better  collected  and  secured." 
They  did  not  refer  at  that  moment  to  a  grant 
made  from  the  funds  of  the  nation,  but  they 
asked  for  a  charter  in  order  that  their  own 
funds  might  be  secured  to  them.    Let  the 
Committee  recollect  the  different  state  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  placed  in 
1795,  with  that  which  existed  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  With  regard  to  matters  of  policy 
and  civil  right,  the  Roman  Catholics  could 


now  establish  whatever  they  pleased  at 
their  own  expense.  But  was  that  the 
case  then  ?  Not  only  was  it  a  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  did  not  establish  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  their  children, 
but  it  was  against  the  law  that  they  should 
establish  them;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop,  Dr.  Troy,  in  the  memorial 
which  he  presented  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1794,  the  very  year  before  that  mentioned 
in  the  Motion  now  before  the  House, 
showed  that  the  object  contemplated  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  was  to  be  permitted 
to  establish  an  institution  from  their  own 
funds.  Was  that  denied  P  W^as  it  denied 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  before  Parliament 
resolved  to  interfere,  the  persons  interested 
in  the  establishment  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Irish  Government,  praying  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  establish  the  institu- 
tion at  their  own  expense  ?  In  the  speech 
of  the  illustrious  statesman  whose  name 
had  been  quoted  by  his  right  hen.  Friend 
to-night — and  which  he  could  not  refer  to 
without  bearing  his  humble  testimony  to 
the  Christian  simplicity  and  integrity  of 
Mr.  Perceval's  character —he  stated  that 
the  Catholics  had  prayed  to  be  allowed  to 


upon  a  compact  implied ;  or  if  they  failed    defray  the  whole  expense  ;  and  though  the 


Government  and  Parliament  gave  8,9282. 
annually,  that  was  no  reason  for  giving  any 
countenance  to  increased  demands.     But 
the  point  was  not  the  mere  amount  of 
money.     He  repudiated  any  such  consi- 
deration as  actuating  his  own  mind;  and 
he   was  sure  he  was  justified  in  stating 
that  those  who,  with  him,  objected  to  the 
measure,  would  object  with  not  less  inten- 
sity of  feeling  whether  the  grant  were  to 
be  doubled,  or  whether  it  were  to  be  les- 
sened by  one  half.    Their  objection  was  to 
the  endowment  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Their  objection  was    to  the   adoption  of 
the  College— that  was  the  phrase  used  by 
his  right  hon.    Friend  -~  and  they  consi- 
dered that  they  violated  no  principle  of 
toleration  when  they  refused  to  become 
parties  to  a  system  of  instruction  which 
they  distrusted,  and  which  distrust  he  be- 
lieved was  shared  by  the  great  majority  of 
his  countrymen.    He  did  not  despair  even 
that  a  majority  of  that  House  would  be 
found    to  concur   with  the    majority  in 
the     country.        [[Mr-     Ward:     Hear, 
hear.^l^     Notwithstanding    the    ominous 
cheer  of  the  hon.  Member  for  SheflSeld, 
he  repeated  that  he  did  not  despair  of  their 
being  in  the  House  a  majority  to  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  England.    At  any  rate,  he 
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siredi  and  he,  for  one^  would  not  for  an  in- 
stant desire  to  prevent  them  from  receiving 
the  subscriptions  and  donations  of  their  co- 
religionists. He  would  beg  the  House  to  re- 
collect that  the  pledge  of  the  5th  of  May, 
1800,  extended  as  much  to  the  Charter 
Schools  and  the  other  Protestant  institu- 
tions which  had  been  supported  by  grants 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  it  did  to 
Maynooth ;  and  his  complaint  was,  that 
they  were  nowendowing  theRoman Catho- 
lic Church,  and  withdrawing  support  from 
Protestant  institutions.  There  was  a  society 
supported  by  some  Roman  Catholic, and  by 
many  Protestant  Members  of  this  House, 
but  which  he  bad  never  supported,  as  he 
thought  it  too  liberal — he  meant  the  Kil- 
dare  Place  Society ;  but  from  that  so- 
ciety Her  Majesty's  late  Government  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  withdraw  any  public 
grant  of  money  because  it  was  of  a  pro- 
selytising character  ;  and  this,  though  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  under  that 
Administration  had  been  in  early  times 
the  decided  supporter  of  that  institution. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  also  referred  to 
the  Colonies,  and  had  asked  him  if  he 
were  disinclined  to  continue  this  grant, 
why  should  he  support  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  the  Colonies?  He  would 
tell  him.  In  Malta,  we  maintained  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  ground  of 
a  specific  Treaty  ;  on  the  same  ground 
we  maintained  it  in  the  Mauritius,  and  on 
the  same  ground  we  maintained  it  in  Ca- 
nada, after  having  withdrawn  all  support 
which  the  Protestant  Church  had  there 
received  from  us.  His  complaint  was, 
that  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side : 
the  endowments  were  all  for  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  withdrawals  were  all  from 
Protestant  institutions.  When  he  asked 
his  right  hon.  Friend  ten  days  ago  what 
his  intentions  were,  with  respect  to  Pro- 
testant objects  supported  by  Parliament- 
ary grant,  such  as  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  the  Dissenters  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Regium  Donum^  and  whether  he  in- 
tended to  leave  these  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  an  annual  Vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, bis  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  notice 
the  others,  but  fixed  on  the  Regium  Donum^ 
and  said  a  great  part  of  the  recipients  of 
it  were  Arians  and  Socinians,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  would  give 
them  a  permanent  grant.  He  then  replied, 
that  if  such  a  measure  were  proposed,  he 
would  not  oppose  it.  He  had  stated  his 
doctrine  over  and    over   again    in   this 


House,  that  he  would  not  voliintarily 
pay  any  man  for  teaching  what  he 
believed  to  be — he  would  not  use  a  harsh 
phrase — erroneous  doctrines.  If  he  were 
to  be  asked  how  could  he,  with  this  prin- 
ciple, justify  the  Church  of  England  in 
demanding  tithes,  church  rates,  and  en* 
dowments,  he  would  reply  now,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  whenever  he  heard  this  objec- 
tion, that  tithes  were  the  first  charge  on 
every  man's  property,  and,  whether  in 
Tipperaryor  in  Leicestershire,  wereequally 
due  from  the  owner  of  the  property  to  the 
holders ;  and  whether  he  was  an  ecclesi- 
astic or  a  layman,  the  principle  was  the 
same,  and  he  had  as  much  right  to  the 
tithes  as  the  owner  of  the  land  had  to  it. 
And  so  with  regard  to  church  rates  or 
any  other  receipt  which  a  man  of  one  re* 
ligion  had  from  a  man  of  another  religion; 
it  was  a  payment,  noi  in  respect  to  creed 
or  person,  but  in  respect  to  property.  He 
was,  therefore,  consistent  in  saying  that 
he  would  pay  no  man  for  teaching  what 
he  believed  to  be  wrong.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  made  a  passing  observation, 
that  from  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  the  indigence  of  the  students, 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  not  such 
persons  as  constituted  the  body  of  the 
priesthood  in  more  favoured  countries.  He 
would  say  that,  looking  to  the  class  of  per. 
sons  from  whom  the  Irish  priests  were  gene- 
rally chosen,  there  was  a  strong  probabi- 
lity that  they  were  not  such  by  birth  and 
education  as  were  likely  to  be  roost  influ- 
ential for  good.  But  nothing  could  be 
wilder  or  more  visionary  than  the  idea 
that  by  means  of  this  grant  they  would 
bring  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land into  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England  —  actually  convert  the  Roman 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  over  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  [An  Opposition  Mem- 
ber :  Who  argues  so?]]  That  whisper  was 
so  audible  that  he  could  not  avoid  noticing 
it.  He  would  then  tell  the  hon.  Member 
that  that  argument  was  lately  put  forward 
by  one  of  the  ablest  writers  whom  he  knew. 
He  must  say,  that  if  he  wanted  to  con- 
vert the  body  of  the  Irish  people  to  bis 
faith,  he  thought  he  should  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  succeeding  in  that  object 
by  leaving  the  priests  in  their  present  po- 
sition, than  by  making  them  all  Wise- 
mans, Bossuets,  and  Bellarmines.  What 
was  the  fact?  In  the  last  newspaper 
which  he  had  read,  it  would  be  found  that 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  stated  that  the  grant 
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asked  as  much  as  the  Government  of  1794 
oould  grant*  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  Parliament  and  Government  of  Ireland 
would  have  admitted  tiro  short  years  before, 
for  only  two  years  before  this  period  the 
petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
praying   for  emancipation    was    actually 
kicked  out  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
by  one  of  the  most  influential   Members 
of  that  body.     He  certainly  was  surprised 
that  the  annual  grant  to  the  establishment 
then  founded  was  now  to  be  considered  a 
national  compact  and  made  the  basis — if 
not  actually  of  an  endowment  of  the  Church 
of  RomOj  yet«— of  an  ascendancy  which  could 
not  have  entered  into  the  wildest  dreams 
of  Roman  Catholics  at  the  period  of  which 
he  was  speaking.    In  construing  this  Act 
of  Parliament,  they  must  look  at  the  inten- 
tions of  the  parties  who  framed  it ;  he  held 
ihe  passages  which  he  had  quoted  to  be 
conclusive  that  it  was  never  intended  l^y 
that  Act  to  establish  as  an  endowment  to 
be  maintained  exclusively  by  the  State  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests.    He  now  came  to  the  money 
part  of  the  question.    The  sum  granted  by 
the  Act  of  the  Irish  Pariiament  was  8,000^. 
per  annum^  to  be  paid  "  towards  the  estab- 
lishment* of  this  academy:  throughout  the 
Act  there  was  an  impression  that  the.  sub- 
scriptions and   donations   of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body^  which  up   to  that  period 
could  not  be  appropriated  to  such  a  pur- 
pose, should  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  be  received  by  the  trustees  on  behalf 
of  the  establishment.     In  the  course  of  his 
inquiries  on  this  subject  he  had  been  greatly 
aided  in   his   researches  by  an  excellent 
Friend,  who  inherited  the  honoured  name 
of  Percival,  whom  he  had  already  quoted. 
Mr.  Dudley  Percival  had  investigated  this 
subject  with  great  labour  and  accuracy.  In 
his  judgment  that  gentleman  had  proved 
that  the  only  pledge  given  on  the  subject 
was  the  one  given  at  the  Union.     They 
would  find  in  their  own  Journals  for  May, 
1800^  a  Resolution  to  that  effect,— 

''That  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum  granted 
by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  on  an  average  of 
the  six  years  preceding  the  Ist  of  January, 
1800»  for  the  internal  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  institu- 
tions for  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall 
be  applied  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  after 
the  union  to  such  local  purposes  in  Ireland, 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  direct." 

He  admitted  this  pledge;    but  it  was  a 
pledge  to  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools 


quite  as  much  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  es* 
tablishment ;  it  was  to  be  continued  for 
twenty  years  after  the  Union ;  it  had  now 
been  continued  to  that  establishment  for 
forty-four  years  (more  than  double  the 
original  period),  and  as  far  as  that  College 
was  concerned  the  pledge  had  been  amply 
redeemed.     He  was  aware  that  the  grant 
to   Maynooth  had  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  legacy  from  the  Irish 
Parliament.     He  was  idso  aware  that  the 
non-payment  of  the  part  of  the  same  legacy 
to  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  of  Ire- 
land did  not  justify  him,  as  an  executor,  in 
refusing  the  payment  of  the  other  part ;  but 
he  contended  that  that  legacy  was  only  one 
of  an  annuity  for  twenty  years,  and  it  was 
now  proposed  to  make  a  great  increase  in 
its  amount,  and  give  it  a  security  second 
only  to  the  income  of  the  Crown  itself, 
and  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  Civil  List^- 
equal  to  that  of  the  civil  and  judicial  es- 
tablishments of  the  country.     They  might 
be  told  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  be 
repealed  to-morrow,  just  as  any   of  the 
Estimates  could  be  refused ;  but  they  knew 
too  well,  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  when  they  once  made 
concessions   by   establishing  anything  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  their  power  was  virtu- 
ally lost      [Sir   R.  Peel:    Hear.]     His 
right  hon.   Friend   cheered,  as  if  he  had 
listened  to  that  observation ;  but  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten,  or  not  heard  that  it  had 
been  proved  that  Maynooth  was  not  en- 
dowed by  Act   of  Parliament,   but  only 
empowered   to  receive  and  subsist  upon 
donations  and  contributions.      He  could 
assure  his  right  hon.  Friend,  he  did  not  want 
to  suppress  the  Roman  Catholic  College 
of  Maynooth.     He  had  never  at  any  pe- 
riod expressed  anything  so  contrary  to  his 
convictions.     Let    the    Roman  Catholics 
educate  their  own  priests,  as  the  Dissenters 
did  theirs.    He  did  not  propose  to  bring 
in  any  Bill  to  repeal  the  35th,  or  the  40th, 
or  the  48th  of  George  III.;  and  he  would 
in    passing  notice  that  the  name  of  that 
Monarch  had  been  used  two  or  three  times 
by  his  right  hon  Friend,  implying  that 
even  so  good  a  Protestant  as  George  III. 
did  not  resist  this  grant.     It  was  a  kind 
of  argument  ad  verecundiam,  as  if  he  were 
asking  them,  were  they  better  Protestants 
than  George  III.?     They  might  perhaps 
be  better  rrotestants  than  Mr.  Pitt ;  but 
it  was  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  Protest- 
antism of  George  III.  was  at  all  consulted 
in  this  matter.     The  original  Act  enabled 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  do  what  they  de- 
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sired^  and  he,  for  one»  would  not  for  an  in- 
stant desire  to  prevent  tbem  from  receiving 
the  subscriptions  and  donations  of  their  co- 
relig:ioniBt8.  He  would  beg  the  House  to  re- 
collect that  the  pledge  of  the  5th  of  May, 
1800,  extended  as  much  to  the  Charter 
Schools  and  the  other  Protestant  institu- 
tions which  had  been  supported  by  grants 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  it  did  to 
Maynooth ;  and  his  complaint  was,  that 
they  were  nowendowing  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  withdrawing  support  from 
Protestant  institutions.  There  was  a  society 
supported  by  some  Roman  Catholic, and  by 
many  Protestant  Members  of  this  House, 
but  which  he  had  never  supported,  as  he 
thought  it  too  liberal — be  meant  the  Kil- 
dare  Place  Society ;  but  from  that  so- 
ciety Her  Majesty's  late  Government  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  withdraw  any  public 
grant  of  money  because  it  was  of  a  pro- 
selytising character  ;  and  this,  though  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  under  that 
Administration  had  been  in  early  times 
the  decided  supporter  of  that  institution. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  also  referred  to 
the  Colonies,  and  had  asked  him  if  he 
were  disinclined  to  continue  this  grant, 
why  should  he  support  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  the  Colonies?  He  would 
tell  him.  In  Malta,  we  maintained  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  ground  of 
a  specific  Treaty  ;  on  the  same  ground 
we  maintained  it  in  the  Mauritius,  and  on 
the  same  ground  we  maintained  it  in  Ca- 
nada, after  having  withdrawn  all  support 
which  the  Protestant  Church  had  there 
received  from  us.  His  complaint  was, 
that  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side : 
the  endowments  were  all  for  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  withdrawals  were  all  from 
Protestant  institutions.  When  he  asked 
his  right  hon.  Friend  ten  days  ago  what 
his  intentions  were,  with  respect  to  Pro- 
testant objects  supported  by  Parliament- 
ary grant,  such  as  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  the  Dissenters  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Regium  Donum^  and  whether  he  in- 
tended to  leave  these  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  an  annual  Vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, his  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  notice 
the  others,  but  fixed  on  the  Regium  Donum^ 
and  said  a  great  part  of  the  recipients  of 
it  were  Arians  and  Socinians,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  would  give 
them  a  permanent  grant.  He  then  replied, 
that  if  such  n  measure  were  proposed,  he 
would  not  oppose  it.  He  had  stated  his 
doctrine  over  and    over    again    in    this 


House,  tbat  he  would  not  voluDlarily 
pay  any  man  for  teaching  what  he 
believed  to  be — he  would  not  use  a  harsh 
phrase — erroneous  doctrines.  If  he  were 
to  be  asked  how  could  he,  with  this  prin- 
ciple, justify  the  Church  of  England  in 
demanding  tithes,  church  rates,  and  en* 
dowments,  he  would  reply  now,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  whenever  he  heard  this  objec- 
tion, that  tithes  were  the  first  charge  on 
every  man's  property,  and,  whether  in 
Tipperaryor  in  Leicestershire,  wereequally 
due  from  the  owner  of  the  property  to  the 
holders ;  and  whether  he  was  an  ecclesi- 
astic or  a  layman,  the  principle  was  the 
same,  and  he  had  as  much  right  to  the 
tithes  as  the  owner  of  the  land  had  to  it. 
And  so  with  regard  to  church  rates  or 
any  other  receipt  which  a  man  of  one  re- 
ligion bad  from  a  man  of  another  religion ; 
it  was  a  payment,  not  in  respect  to  creed 
or  person,  but  in  respect  to  property.  He 
was,  therefore,  consistent  in  saying  that 
he  would  pay  no  man  for  teaching  what 
he  believed  to  be  wrong.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  made  a  passing  observation, 
that  from  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  the  indigence  of  the  students, 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  not  such 
persons  as  constituted  the  body  of  the 
priesthood  in  more  favoured  countries.  He 
would  say  that,  looking  to  the  class  of  per. 
sons  from  whom  the  Irish  priests  were  gene- 
rally chosen,  there  was  a  strong  probabi- 
lity that  they  were  not  such  by  birth  and 
education  as  were  likely  to  be  most  influ- 
ential for  good.  But  nothing  could  be 
wilder  or  more  visionary  than  the  idea 
that  by  means  of  this  grant  they  would 
bring  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land into  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England  —  actually  convert  the  Roman 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  over  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  [An  Opposition  Mem' 
her  :  Who  argues  so?]]  That  whisper  was 
so  audible  that  he  could  not  avoid  noticing 
it.  He  would  then  tell  the  hon.  Member 
that  that  argument  was  lately  put  forward 
by  one  of  the  ablest  writers  whom  he  knew. 
He  must  say,  that  if  he  wanted  to  con- 
vert the  body  of  the  Irish  people  to  bis 
faith,  he  thought  he  should  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  succeeding  in  that  object 
by  leaving  the  priests  in  their  present  po- 
sition, than  by  making  them  all  Wise- 
mans, Bossuets,  and  Bellarmines.  What 
was  the  fact?  In  the  last  newspaper 
which  he  had  read,  it  would  be  found  that 
Mr.  O'Coonell  had  stated  that  the  grant 
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ought  to  have  been  70,000/.  when  he  sup- 
posed it  was  to  be  20,000/.  ;  aod  he  ap- 
prehended, therefore,  that  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  thought  to  propitiate  Mr. 
O'Connell  by  bringing  in  their  present 
measure,  they  would  be  disappointed,  and 
fail  in  the  object  as  decidedly  as  in  every 
other  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  con- 
ciliate that  learned  Gentleman.  Again, 
Mr.  O'Connell  alluded  to  the  subject  in 
that  House  on  the  31st  of  September, 
1831,  when  he  said, — 

'*  He  owned  he  did  not  feel  flattered — Ire- 
land did  not  feel  flattered — by  the  importance 
attached  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  (now  Lord 
Stanley)  to  this  grant.  The  amount  of  it  was 
nothing ;  and  if  it  were  withheld  altogether, 
and  be  should  not  mind  if  it  were,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  could  still  be  as  well  pro- 
vided for." 

Why  that  was  the  very  doctrine  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman^ 
when  he  urged  upon  the  House  not  to 
decrease  the  grant  on  account  of  the  in- 
convenience and  evils  such  a  step  would 
produce,  said,  *'  Don't  suppose  you  would 
get  rid  of  the  institution.  It  would  be 
supported  as  well  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land then  as  it  is  now.  If  your  object  is 
to  do  away  with  Maynooth,  do  not  con- 
sider that  that  object  will  be  effected  by 
the  discontinuance  of  your  Parliamentary 
grant.*'  He  hoped  that  he  had  not  alto- 
gether failed  in  proving  that  if  the  pro- 
posed measure  were  to  be  defended,  it  was 
not  to  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  any 
compact  expressed  or  implied  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  by  unbroken  custom.  Its 
defence,  if  it  could  be  defended,  must 
rest,  as  he  apprehended,  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.  And  although  he  was  not 
fond  of  that  word,  yet  tried,  as  he  thought 
it  should  always  be,  by  considerations  of 
principles  as  distinct  from  secular  advantage, 
be  could  not  but  think  that  even  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  the  measure  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  fail  as  signally 
aa  it  deserved.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  having  as  full  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  educating  their  own  ministers  as 
any  other  body  of  Dissenters;  and  be 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon 
what  ground  he  exempted  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  from  the  obligation 
to  maintain  their  own  ministers  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  Dissenting  brethren 
did  in  this  country?  He  believed  there 
was  no  institution  now  in  existence  for 


the  education  of  the  ministers  of  any  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  which  was  main- 
tained by  the  State,  except  the  Roman 
Catholics.  And  what,  he  desired  to  know, 
was  the  special  ground  for  making  that 
exception  }  In  point  of  fact,  by  any  sup- 
port which  incidentally  and  indirectly  the 
State  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
they  were  creating  an  antagonist  principle 
to  the  Established  Church ;  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  they  multiplied  the  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome»  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  they  were  providing  foes  for  the 
nearer  and  he  hoped  dearer  intitutions  of  our 
own  land.  These  Roman  Catholic  priests 
[  could  not  be  consistent  and  conscientious 
if  they  did  not  regard  the  Protestant  Es- 
tablishment, not  merely  as  a  nuisance  in 
the  sight  of  man,  but  as  a  great  evil  in  the 
sight  of  God;  and  therefore  not  merely 
sordid  considerations  should  induce  them 
to  endeavour  to  root  it  out  of  the  land, 
but  their  duty  to  their  Creator  ought  to 
compel  them  to  combine  to  take  the  same 
course.  Was  it,  then,  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  British  Government  to 
create  a  body  of  men,  animated  as  they 
were  known  to  be  by  feelings  so  natural 
as  he  had  attributed  to  them?  But  it 
was  also  said,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  fund  granted 
by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Who  prevented  that  ?  They  came 
in  under  the  Parliamentary  grantj  pre- 
cisely as  any  other  persons,  either  of  the 
Church  or  of  any  Dissenting  body.  It  was 
not,  therefore^  with  repect  to  the  education 
of  the  people  that  the  Roman  Catholic  was 
entitled  to  have  any  pre-eminence;  he  had 
already  a  fair  share  of  public  money ;  and 
he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  held  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  character  of  the  Romish 
Church  or  'its  people  to  entitle  them  to 
any  pre-eminence  or  distinction.  The 
folly  of  educating,  by  means  of  a  State 
provision,  a  class  of  men  whose  views  and 
whose  Church  were  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  State  Church,  was  paralleled,  so  far 
as  he  could  see,  by  nothing  but  the  folly 
of  the  Dutch,  who  sold  gunpowder  to 
their  enemies  and  besiegers.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  contributed  to  the  multiplication 
of  Roman  Catholic  ministers  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  we  were  providing  for  the 
destruction  of  our  own  Church.  He  could 
not  consent,  then,  in  the  name  of  God^ 
to  teach,  or  pay  any  other  man  for  teach- 
ing, that  which  he  believed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  word  and  truth  of  God.  No  con« 
sideration  would  induce  him  to  give  bis 
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conMnt  to  any  enlargement)  he  would 
not  say  of  this  system  of  error  in  par- 
ticular, but  of  any  known  system  of  error. 
Had  he  been  called  on  to  agree  to  this 
grant  at  any  time  between  the  years  1800 
and  IS20,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
required  to  recoenise  the  implied  obliga- 
tion ;  but  that  obligation  no  longer  existed, 
and  be  felt  entitled  to  oppose  it.  In  regard 
to  the  conscientious  objection  to  the  grant, 
he  was  inclined  to  dispute  one  proposition 
which  had  been  laid  down,  not  in  that 
House,  but  elsewhere,  by  one  who,  on  the 
score  of  his  public  and  private  character, 
was  entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  He 
could  not  agree  with  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  any  State  could  have  what  he 
called  a  State  conscience.  He  believed  in 
a  certain  individual  conscience,  and  he 
thought  that  was  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses. On  this  ground,  therefore,  he  most 
fully  recognised  the  right  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  propose  the  measure.  He 
believed  that  they  had  no  motive  for  doing 
so  but  the  belief  that  they  were  doing  their 
duty ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  also,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  same  right,  felt  most  im- 
pressively called  on  to  repudiate  their 
course,  and  to  resist  their  further  progress 
in  the  measure.  He  was  most  anxious  not 
to  say  anything  that  would  be  disrespectful 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government;  but  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  speech  he  had 
made  on  that  occasion  might,  after  all, 
have  been  made  at  a  much  earlier  period 
of  his  political  life.  He  hoped  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  excuse  the  observation; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  facts  brought  forward  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  on  that  occasion 
that  was  not  equally  as  patent  to  observa- 
tion, and  as  stringent  in  its  conclusions  on 
any  man's  conscience,  in  the  year  1813, 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  it  was  at  the 
present  moment.  He  was  desirous  of  mak. 
inff  these  observations  in  a  manner  as  little 
onensive  as  possible ;  but  he  could  not  also 
help  wishing  that  the  passage  which  he  had 
already  quoted  from  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1840, 
had  been  more  distinct  as  to  the  measures 
which  should  proceed  from  him.  And  with 
regard  to  all  the  conclusions  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  bo  inevitably  drawn 
from  the  state  of  the  legislation,  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  the  duties  of  their  go- 
vernors, he  could  not  but  wish  that  the 
country  had  been  enlightened  upon  them 
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by  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  an  earlier 
period.  He  cordially  agreed  in  the  maxim, 
that  to  do  right  was  better  late  than  never ; 
but  in  this  case  the  question  was,  whether 
what  they  were  about  to  do  was  right ;  and 
he  had  troubled  the  House  to  but  little 
purpose  if  he  had  not  shown  them  that 
that  course  was  not  only  not  right,  but 
that  it  waa  specifically  wrong.  Therefore 
he  was  entitled  to  say,  that  he  wished  they 
had  known  the  intentions  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  an  earlier  period.  He  oould 
not  help  feeling  that  the  House  and  the 
country  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  All  our  legislation 
was  founded — he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow 
it — on  the  Protestant  Christianity  of  the 
country.  For  the  last  three  centuries  that 
had  been  the  distinguishing  character  and 
essence  of  the  Constitution.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, we  had  seen  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  Protestant  Constitution  shattered  in 
the  warfare  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
meteor  flag,  to  which  we  had  so  lone 
looked  with  admiration,  had  been  shattered 
and  torn,  but  the  Protestant  colours  were 
still  at  the  mast-head ;  and,  so  long  as  a 
single  shred  of  the  old  flag  lasted,  he  for 
one  would  endeavour  to  nail  it  to  that 
mast,  and  he  would  fight  as  unflinchingly  for 
it  and  under  it  as  when,  in  brighter  days, 
it  waved  entire  and  untoni  over  our  £m* 
pire.  With  these  feelings,  and  thanking 
the  House  for  its  patient  and  kind  atten- 
tion, he  begged  to  conclude  by  giving  a 
distinct  negative  to  the  proposal  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  said,  amidst  the 
long  series  of  struggles  of  which  Ireland 
had  been  the  subject,  the  only  thing  left 
there  which  was  anything  like  a  national 
institution  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  remained  as  a  monument  to  all  ages 
of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  religious  per- 
secution. The  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed 
disposed  to  take  the  advice  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Killaloe ;  and  as  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  turn  7,000,000  of  Irish  into 
Protestants,  he  was  determined  to  do  all 
he  could  to  make  them  good  Catholics. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  May- 
nooth ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  denying  that  there  was 
any  compact  as  to  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. The  hon.  Baronet,  no  doubt,  was 
not  aware  that  when  an  application  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  Maynooth, 
it    was    intended    that    Protestanu   also 
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iboald  be  admitted.  The  Irisb  Parliament 
answered  the  appeal  made  to  it  by  allow- 
ing the  College  to  be  founded;  but  thev 
prohibited^  by  Statute,  any  Protestant 
from  entering  the  walls  of  the  College. 
But  when  the  Parliament  made  that  pro- 
hibition, there  was  a  lay  college  attached 
to  the  Catholic  College.  It  so  continued 
until  1801,  when  Mr.  Abbott,  afterwards 
Lord  Colchester,  objected  to  the  lay  coK 
lege,  which  was  subsequently  discontinued. 
It  was  not,  then,  the  fault  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  that  this  was  made  exclusively 
an  ecclesiastical  College.  There  seemed 
to  be  very  general  misapprehension  as  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  with  regard  to  the  teaching  at 
Maynooth.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known  that  every  student  there  was  re- 
quired to  have  a  copy  of  the  Bible ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  scanty  funds  of  the 
institution,  300  copies  had  been  distributed 
at  a  price  reduced  from  two  guineas  to 
fourteen  shillings.  They  had  also  sup- 
pressed all  notes  which  could  have  any 
reference  to  the  prejudices  of  their  Pro- 
testant brethren.  A  great  many  remarks 
had  been  made  about  the  low  standard  of 
education  among  the  priests.  He  had  even 
heard  such  remarks  made  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men and  noble  Lords  in  such  language 
that  he  had  required  to  know  that  they 
occupied  such  positions,  or  he  could  not 
have  supposed  it  possible.  If  the  Irish 
priest  was  sometimes  wrong  in  his  ortho- 
graphy, or  committed  a  lapsus  Unguce,  he 
thought  that  specimens  of  similar  errors 
might  also  be  found  among  their  accusers. 
He  need  only  refer  the  House  to  one  case 
•—that  of  a  noble  Marquess,  still,  as  at  the 
time  to  which  he  referred,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  a  county.  He  alluded  to  the  letter  of  the 
Marquessof  Westmeath,which  had  appeared 
in  the  papers,  and  was,  no  doubt,  familiar 
to  hon.  Members.  The  noble  Lord  had 
some  squabble  with  a  Catholic  priest  about 
a  right  of  way  to  a  chapel;  and  it  was 
thus  the  noble  Lord  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
the  Dublin  Evening  Mail — a  paper,  no 
doubt,  known  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin  (Mr.  Gregory)  that  he  saw  oppo- 
site:— 

"  Please  to  observe  how  Priest  Carey  spells 
—the  word  Mncroach'is  a  specimen;  and  I 
have  just,  on  closing  this,  received  a  letter  full 
of  this  son  of  vituperation  from  Priest  Carey, 
such  as  these  amphibious  creataret  mistake  for 
spirit;  wherever  he  having  to  use  the  word 
'  precedent/  spells  it  '  pressideot  /  one  s  not 
being  sufficient,  he  gives  it  two,  with  an  i.  I 
preserve  the  originals  as  a  teslimony  of  the 


state  of  education  that  precious  seminary  at 
Maynooth  gives  to  the  faithful  clergy  who  have 
now  got  their  unwashed  feet  upon  the  necks 
of  this  poor  misguided  and  much-to-be-com- 
miserated people.  Of  course  I  never  should 
have  thought  of  a  correspondence  with  any  of 
those  emaciated  vermin  unless  forced,  as  I 
was,  to  answer  the  application  in  the  present 
case.'* 

If  the  noble  Lord  who  remarked  upon 
the  priest  for  being  so  prodigal  of  his  s  s, 
had  only  the  slight  advantages  which  the 
State  gave  to  the  clergyman,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  noble  Lord's  grammar  would 
have  been  as  vicious  as  his  style.  He  was 
surprised  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  not  alluded  to 
the  low  origin  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests;  for  some  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  think  that  fashion  and  gentility  were 
necessary  in  a  parish  priest.  On  the  same 
ground  they  might  have  objected  to  the 
apostles.  Having  paid  some  little  atten. 
tion  to  the  subject,  he  thought  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  made  such  objections 
were  ignorant  of  the  genius  and  system  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  had  al- 
ways been  part  and  parcel  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  policy  to  raise  the  great  l^ody  of 
the  clergy  from  the  working  classes ;  and 
for  this  reason — that  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  even  subsequently,  the  higher  classes 
monopolized  all  the  places  of  power  and 
influence ;  and  it  was  in  the  Church  alone 
that  the  democratic  energy  could  find  an 
outlet  for  its  ambition.  To  this  policy 
they  owed  some  of  their  most  learned  scho- 
lars, and  the  Church  some  of  its  most  pious 
saints;  and  he  would  remind  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  this  system,  Luther 
himself  would  have  remained  a  farmer- 
peasant.  Let  them  look  at  the  course  pur- 
sued for  the  last  fifty  years.  What  was 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Crotty,  given  before 
the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Maynooth  in  1826  }  He  said— 

'*  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  always  anx- 
ious to  procure  young  men  of  the  most  decent 
fiimilies  to  be  members  of  Maynooth;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  sufficient  number  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Roman  Catholic  minis* 
tersi  The  labours  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gyman are  far  greater  than  the  public  are 
aware  of.  They  are  frequently  exposed  to  the 
roost  imminent  danger  of  losing  their  health 
and  lives  in  visiting,  at  night,  the  wretched 
hovels  of  the  peasantry,  where  nothing  is  found 
but  misery  and  contagious  disorder.  There 
are  no  temporal  inducements  for  the  children 
of  the  higher  classes  to  become  priests  1" 

He  could  himself  bear  testimony  to  the 
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exertions  and  privations  of  tbe  much  belied 
priests.     Now,  he  had  been  forcibly  struck 
with  an  observation  of  Mr.  David  Hume 
bearing  upon  this  subject.     In  one  of  his 
Essays  he  said,  that  the  provinces  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  were  always  better  treated 
than  those  of  free  states;  and  he  instanced 
Ireland^  as  affording  an  illustration  of  the 
fact.     Now,  he  would  test  this  statement 
by  the  example  of  a  neighbouring  nation, 
the  Government  of  which  was  an  absolute 
monarchy ;  at  least,  the  country  was  not 
in    the  enjoyment  of  the  representative 
system ^he  referred  to  Prussia.  The  here- 
ditary dominions  of  the  Prussian  Crown 
being  Protestant*  by  the  Treaty  of  1815* 
the  Khenish  States*  in  which  there  was  a 
considerable  Roman  Catholic  population* 
were  annexed  to  the  Prussian   territory. 
The  first  step  taken  by  the  late  King  of 
Prussia*  under  these  circumstances*  was  to 
found  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  the 
University  of  Bonn.     The  next  was,  to 
place  himself  in  communication  with  the 
rope.     In  1821*  though  no  Concordat  was 
signed,  the  Pope  issued  a  bull*  by  which 
he  empowered  the  Crown  to  direct  the 
chapters  to  confer  with  it  in  reference  to 
the  election  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 
Nay,  more*  all  the  correspondence  between 
the  Pope  and  the  clergy  had  to  pass  under 
the  cognizance  of  the   Government.     If 
this  arrangement  answered  in  Prussia*  why 
should  it  not  here?     It  could  hardly  be 
supposed*  when  the  Pope  was  on  such  a 
friendly  footing  with  the  present  Govern- 
ment, that  he  would  have  the  least  objec- 
tion   to  correspondence    passing  through 
their  hands.    Now»  there  were  two  classes 
of  opponents  to  this  measure.    The  first 
class,  amongst  whom  were  several  friends 
of  his  own*  consisted  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  grant  because  they  objected 
to  the  principle  of  making  a  State  provision 
for  the  members  of  any  Church.    The 
second  class  was  represented  by  the  hon. 
Member    for  the  University  of  Oxford* 
who,  thinking  that  he  had  got  an  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  the  truth*  objected  to 
what  he  called  the  endowment  of  error. 
Now*   with   reference    to  the    first  class 
of  opponents*  although  he  differed  from 
them  in  opinion*  he  must    confess  that 
their  arguments  were  comprehensible ;  but 
he  would  remind  them  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  perfectly  ready 
to  repudiate  any  bounty  of  the  State*  even 
for  the  education  of  their  ecclesiastics.    It 
was  difiicult,  however,  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  I 


of  Oxford*  who  objected  to  the  endowment 
of  what  he  called  '*  religious  error  ?"    He 
was  here  compelled  to  adopt  the  language 
of  Mr.  Burke,  and  to  ask  who  was  to  be 
the  proper  judge  as  to  what  was  religious 
error.     Was  that  House  to  go  into  a 
Committee  for  the  discovery  of  religious 
truth  ?    The  Treasury*  he  imagined*  was  of 
no  religious  persuasion— omiief  eodem  ca- 
gimur*    The  question  was*  after  all*  not 
wliether  there  should  be  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  Ireland*  but  whether  the  priests 
should  be  good  or  bad*  literate  or  illiterate* 
clergymen    or   demagogues.     Were    they 
prepared  to  enact  the  penal  laws  proscribL 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  ?     Was 
there  to  be  a  kind  of  religious  scale  in  re- 
ference to  this  matter  ?     Every  year  they 
had  had  a  sham  fight ;  but  if  the  sum  were 
rather  more  than  doubled*  the  Protestant 
religion  was  supposed   to  be  in  especial 
danger.     Why*  they  had  already  endowed 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  empower- 
ing grand  juries  to  vote  money  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  rates  for  the  erection  of  Roman 
Catholic  chapels ;  and  those  who  objected 
to  this  measure  after  that  belonged  to  the 
class  who  exhibited  tremendous  facilities  for 
straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels. 
Since  the  period  of  the  Union  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  whose  members 
might  be  taken  at  850*000*  had  received 
5,207*000/.;    the    Protestant    Dissenters 
had  received  1,019*000/.:  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  whose  members  consti- 
tuted the  bulk  of  the  community*  had  re- 
ceived only  365,670/.  Now*  agreeing  as  he 
did  with  the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's measure*  the  question  arose  in  his 
mind  from  what  fund  this  grant  should  be 
supplied?     The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  having  alluded  to  the  probability 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  contributing 
towards  the  furtherance  of  the  object*  he 
could  not  but  express  his  own  regret  that 
they  had   not  already  contributed  to   a 
greater   extent.     It    appeared    that  they 
subscribed  the  sum  of  lO^OOO/.  a-year  to 
the  Society  at  Lyons  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith.    Might  he  be  permitted  to 
suggest  to  them  that  it  would  be  much 
wiser  and  more  charitable  to  confine  that 
sum  to  the  education  of  their  own  people  ? 
But  he  must  now  revert  to  tbe  question, 
whence  were  the  funds  to  be  derived  for 
the  endowment  of  the  College  of  May« 
nooth  ?     He  could  not  but  foresee  that  the 
Resolutions  which  they  were  about  to  paNs 
involved  the  ultimate  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  he,  for  one. 
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wjunot  prepared  to  take  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  taxes  principally  paid  by  the 
English  people  for  the  endowment  of  a 
cre^  to  which  they  entertained  very  strong 
objectiona.    But  was  there  no  other  source 
from  which  the  money  could  be  obtained  ? 
He  put  it  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer— the  only  Cabinet  Minister  whom  he 
saw  in  his  place— >  whether  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners,  acting  under  the  Tem- 
poralities Act,  were  not  at  that  moment 
possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  money  of  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  make  use?     He 
very  much  regretted  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Sheffield  had  not  on  that 
occasion    thought    proper    to    move    his 
Amendment ;  because  he  thought  that,  by 
voting  this  money  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  they  would,  in  fact,  be  propping  up 
the  defective  system  of  the  Irish  Estab- 
lished Church.     When  he  considered  the 
anomaly  which  that  Church  presented,  the 
scanty  congregations  which  attended  its 
places    of   worship,  while    the    despised 
chapels   of   the   Roman    Catholics    were 
thronged,  he  certainly  felt  that  it   was 
vain  to  vote  money  to  Maynooth  in  the 
manner  proposed.     Never  would  the  ques- 
tion of  the  grievances  of  Ireland  be  finally 
settled  until  they  made  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  commensurate  with  its 
population,  and  not  with  its  territorial 
wants.     He  was  a  sincere  member  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that   the   starving  peasantry  of  Ireland 
could  look  on  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Es. 
tablished  Church,  ''  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine    linen,"    and    '*  faring    sumptuously 
every  day,"  as  the  exponents  of  that  reli- 
gion the  lowliness  of  which  the  apostles 
preached.     He  sympathized  most  warmly 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
in  the  difficult  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed  ;  but  he  must  permit  him   to  say 
that  his  difficulty  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  peculiar  reserve  which    had    distin- 
guished his  political  career  in  that  House. 
He  thought  he  would  find  himself  in  what 
the  people  of  America  vulgarly  called  *'  a 
fix"     He  recollected  that  on  the   right 
hon.  Baronet's  inauguration  upon  the  Trea* 
aury  Bench,  when  he  (Captain  B.  Osborne) 
first   entered  the   House,   the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East   Kent, 
with  that  remarkable  solemnity  which  al- 
ways marked  his  addresses  in  Parliament, 
and  with  great  force  and  vigour,  invoked 
a   blessing  on   his  head.     Pie  knew  not 
whether  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  his  incanta- 


tion; but  this  he  knew,  that  a  ereat 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  or  the 
right  hon.  Baronet ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
thought  they  would  be  obliged  to  call  to 
their  aid  those  Custom-house  officers  who 
were  able  to  discriminate  between  clayed 
sugars  in  order  to  detect  any  material  dif* 
ference  between  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  who  sat  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House.  He  (Captain  B.  Osborne)  could 
respect  the  honest  intolerance  and  the 
conscientious  bigotry  of  those  who  had 
always  sincerely  opposed  this  grant ;  but  it 
should  be  some  consolation  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recollect  that  the  same  cry  that 
was  now  heard  was  raised  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dun- 
garvon  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  What  was  now  said  of 
those  noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  formerly  exhibited  to  the  con- 
stituencies wooden  bibles  and  pasteboard 
crowns  he  would  not  pretend  to  determine. 
That  was  a  question  which  he  must  leave 
to  themselves. 

Mr.  Gregory  :  I  am  fur  from  convinced 
by  any  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
employed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  this 
evening  of  the  policy  of  carrying  into  law 
the  Bill  he  has  laid  before  the  House.  The 
original  grounds,  as  he  has  himself  stated, 
for  granting  a  sum  of  money  towards  the 
support  of  Maynooth  College,  was  to  ob- 
viate the  Jacobinical  tendency  of  a  foreign 
educa^on,  and  to  provide  instruction  at 
home  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  In 
making  that  endowment,  the  Government 
of  the  day  expected  to  see  spring  up  a 
clergy  not  merely  well-instructed,  but  loyal, 
peaceful,  and  devoted  to  the  institutions  of 
their  country.  The  fallacy  of  these  ex- 
pectations we  have  lived  long  enough  to 
experience.  But,  Sir,  if  in  1795  Mr.  Pitt 
fell  into  an  error,  the  mistake  was  most 
pardonable,  and  was  one  the  wisest  might 
have  been  betrayed  into.  He  had  had  no 
benefit  from  experience — from  bygone  facta 
he  could  form  no  deductions.  He  and  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  every  reason 
to  expect  a  happy  result  from  the  experi« 
ment.  Yet  what  is  the  state  of  the  case— 
and  what  benefits  has  Ireland  derived  from 
the  endowment  ?  Mr.  Grattan  had  been 
cited  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  the 
great  advocate  of  this  measure — but  I  will 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Grattan  in  1808, 
and  ask  the  House  have  his  expectations 
been  fulfilled?    He  advocated  the  increase 
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of  the  grant  in  tbat  year,  in  the  hope  that 
by  a  home  education  at  Maynoolh,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  become  a  less 
politi(»l  clergy,  to  the  great  danger  of 
overthrowing  the  Government.  I  am  un- 
willing to  enter  upon  this  dangerous  topic 
—I  am  unwilling  to  rouse  the  bitterness 
of  religious  animosity.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  8By»  that  the  experience  of  last  year 
ought  to  convince  any  British  Government 
that  the  endowment  of  Ma3niooth  has  not 
promoted  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  What 
eourse,  then*  do  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
adopt  ?  what  remedy  do  they  apply  to  this 
acknowledged  evil?  They  propose  to 
increase  the  grant ;  they  understand  how 
]deasantly  the  human  mind  is  affected  by 
specious  parodozes*  Could  we  have  a 
prettier  paradox  than  the  present  Bill  ?  To 
render  evil  impotent,  we  increase  its 
powers ;  the  very  strength  we  grant  will 
be  the  source  of  weakness;  the  stability 
we  confer,  bears  within  itself  the  elements 
of  caducity ;  by  paying  a  premium  to  agi- 
tation, agitation  will  be  settled ;  by  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  storm,  we  are  to 
lull  the  waves  into  tranquillity.  I  pre- 
sume the  preamble  of  this  Bill  will  be 
worded  something  to  this  effect:—- 
^*  Whereas  the  grant  of  money  to  May- 
Booth  College,  instituted  from  1795,  has 
not  been  attended  with  any  beneficial  ef- 
fect to  Ireland ;  and  whereas  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  educated  at  that  semi- 
nary are  most  indisposed  to  British  con- 
nexion ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the 
aforesaid  grant  be  increased  from  8,000/, 
per  annum  to  26,300^,  in  order  that  the 
power  of  that  institution  may  be  aug- 
mented^ its  influence  more  widely  spreaid 
by  the  increase  of  funds."  Why,  Sir,  this 
is  the  argument  of  the  drunkard^  after  his 
debauch  \  He  endeavours  to  cure  the  ef- 
fects of  his  intemperance  by  having  re- 
course to  fresh  and  more  copious  draughts. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  this  evening 
about  the  benefits  of  that  increased  grant ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  arguments 
employed  in  favour  of  it,  have  a  remarkably 
Janoa-like  appearance— the  one  face  osten- 
tatiously proclaims  to  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land the  Hberality  of  this  Vote,  which  ex- 
acts no  pledge — institutes  no  inquiry — 
claims  no  reciprocity  :  the  other  face,  how- 
ever, looking  to  Protestant  Ireland,  declares 
that  that  Bul  will  be  the  most  beneficial 
thing  in  the  world  for  its  interest — that 
instead  of  turbulent  and  political  priests, 
we  shall,  in  no  short  period  of  time,  be 
Ueased  with  a  Catholic  clergy,  with  more  I 


than  the  religion  and  Meal  of  their  foreign 
educated  predecessors,  and  with  equal  po« 
liteness,  learning,  and  refinement.  But 
even  more  than  that  is  held  out,  to  force 
the  way  for  its  reception,  and  to  soothe  the 
apprehensions  of  the  alarmed.  It  is  to  be 
the  grand  instrument  for  the  Protestant- 
ising of  Ireland.  Such  are  the  words  os- 
tentatiously committed  to  print  in  capital 
letters  by  a  daily  paper,  supposed  in  some 
degree  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  moment  I  read 
that  paragraph  a  new  light  seemed  to  buret 
upon  me.  "Then,**  said  1,  ''have  we, 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  for  the  last  four 
years  been  disquieting  ourselves  because  the 
Government  will  lend  no  assistance  to 
scriptural  education— will  not  place  a 
penny  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society,  which,  for  old  acquaintance 
sake,  and  the  apparent  sympathy  that  once 
existed  between  the  occupiers  of  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  and  the  Kildare-plaoe  Society, 
we  were  credulous  enough  to  imagine  they 
would  have  done."  But  if  that  argument 
be  true,  it  is  quite  evident  they  have  acted 
very  wisely,  that  their  denial  of  funds  has 
arisen  purely  from  excessive  aeal  for  Pro- 
testantism, and  that  both  the  increase  of 
money  to  Maynooth,  and  the  denial  of 
money  to  Kildare-place,  originate  from  the 
same  anxious  and  affectionate  regard  for 
the  Established  Church.  Give  a  grant  to 
Maynooth,  you  will  Protestantiae  Ireland; 
of  course  the  contrary  follows.  Give  a 
grant  to  Kildare-place,  and  you  Romanize 
Ireland.  Strange  gold  this  Treasury  gold, 
that  is  to  transmute  all  it  touches  into  its 
contrary— Romanism  into  Protestantism— 
Protestantism  into  Romanism.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  there  are  two  classes  of 
persons  in  Great  Britain  who  do  hold  by 
these  opinions — ^namely,  Roman  Cathidics, 
and  thoae  who  are  not  Roman  Catholics. 
But  toconfirm  their  reasoning,  these  argners 
cry  out,  '*  Look  at  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  accept  this  boon— they 
see  the  danger  of  it — their  eyes  are  not 
closed  to  their  destruction  ;  but  their  laity 
compels  them  to  receive  it."  But  will  any 
one  conceive  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  to 
be  so  indifferent  to  the  religion  they  pro* 
fess,  as  to  compel  their  clergy  to  any 
course  likely  to  affect  the  stability  of  tl>eir 
Church  ?  are  they  less  clearsighted  than  our- 
selves }  have  penal  laws  alienated  their  affec* 
tions?  It  is  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it. 
This  is  a  boon  to  them,  a  great  concession, 
a  conces»on  of  principle  ;  an  acknowledg** 
nient  of  their  Church  by  the  State-*a  union 
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oonunenoed  by  the  Bequest  A&t«  consume 
mated  by  the  present  Bill.  Such  small 
acknowledgment  as  payment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  of  poor-houses  and  to 
gaol  chaplains,  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet alleges,  and  the  like,  are  but  minor 
inconsistencies.  I  am  much  puisled  and 
perplexed  when  I  think  how  all  this  has 
come  about*  How  can  it  be  so  ?  Have 
we  not  the  most  decided  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  that  not  long  ago,  against  this  identic 
cal  union?  Did  not  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet oppose  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lancashire,  for  paying  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  expressly  on  this 
ground— that  the  Government  would  do 
nothing  that  looked  like  uniting  the  State 
in  any  way  with  Papacy  ?  It  seems,  how- 
ever, in  1845,  thai  these  scruples  have  dis- 
appeared— the  ceremony  may  be  performed 
—  the  objections  formerly  entertained 
against  the  character  of  the  betrothed  may 
be  got  over.  Truoy  he  has  been  hitherto 
somewhat  turbulent,  somewhat  given  to 
agitation,  not  over  respectful  to  his  bride, 
Bor  over  scrupulous  in  his  remarks  upon 
her  character,  and  that  of  her  relatives. 
But  what  matter<*-we  are  all  liable  to 
error.  In  married  life  he  will,  no  doubt, 
settle  down  into  a  decent  and  reputable 
quiescence,  and,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
will  prove  how  he  has  discarded  his  former 
suspicions  and  dislikes,  and,  overruling  the 
first  causes  and  impediments  that  interfere 
in  the  different  readings  of  the  bans,  will 
bimself  join  in  indissoluble  wedlock  those 
hitherto  discordant  hands,  and  lead  off  in 
the  grand  epithalmic  chorua  which  will 
wind  up  these  proceedings  and  this  debate. 
And  may  I,  too,  be  allowed)  although  an 
unwilling  spectator,  to  express  my  fervent 
hope  that  in  the  process  of  time,  when  the 
fruits  of  this  union  shall  see  the  light,  that 
the  answer  to  our  anxious  inquiries  may  be 
^•that  the  mother  and  child  are  both  doing 
well.  This  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  should  be 
educated  or  not.  Never,  never  would  I  rise 
in  ray  place  an  advocate  of  ignorance,  and  all 
ita  concomitant  misfortunes.  Let  them  be 
educated,  and  take  that  position  in  society 
and  in  public  estimation  which  the  holiness 
of  their  calling,  as  ministers  of  religion, 
undoubtedly  proclaims  if  their  right  to  do. 
But  I  do,  without  entering  into  particulars, 
protest  against  the  fruits  of  Maynooth 
education :  it  has  existed  now  for  fifty 
years,  and  has  it  added  one  single  constel- 
lation to  the  galaxy  of  Irish  eminence? 


has  it  shed  one  gleam  of  light  upon  the 
dark  surface  of  Irish  history  ?  and  can  it  be 
supposed  that  among  all  those  that  enter 
into  and  issue  from  its  walls,  there  be 
none  upon  whom  Providence  has  conferred 
the  divinas  particulum  aurm — ^the  learning 
and  the  eloquence,  amid  all  her  sorrows 
and  distractions,  Ireland's  unalienated  and 
unalienable  heritage?  You  provide  no 
adequate  remedy  by  your  Bill  for  the  evils 
we  complain  of.  Things  are  left  precisely 
as  they  were  \  and  one  of  the  great  faults 
of  this  system.  Sir,  what  I  condemn,  is 
this,  namely,  its  tendency  to  launch  at 
once  into  action,  into  positions  the  most 
responsible  for  good  or  evil,  young  men, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  world,  who 
have  had  no  opportunities  of  forming 
their  opinions,  of  divesting  their  minds  of 
preiudice,  and  error,  the  sure  offspring  of 
seclusion  and  exclusiveness.  Looked  upon 
as  a  higher  being,  and  invested  almost  with 
superstitious  reverence  by  those  under  his 
charge,  his  previous  mode  of  life  renders 
the  Catholic  clergyman  unwilling  to  enter 
into  society,  where  he  would  be  but  on  an 
equality,  but  where  his  presence  would 
dispel  many  a  distrust  and  misconception. 
The  comparative  moderation  of  the  tone 
and  language  of  the  priesthood  ministering 
in  large  towns— 4nen  daily  accustomed  to 
mingle  in  the  society  of  their  equals,  is 
corroborative  of  what  I  have  advanced.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  increase  of  this  grant 
will  remedy  this  defect.  You  may  pro* 
duce  a  higher  standard  of  scholastic  learn- 
ing, but  the  tendencies  will  remain  the 
same.  Far  better,  in  my  opinion,  would 
it  have  been  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
should  have  adopted  his  second  alternative 
—should  have  come  down  and  proposed 
to  do  away  altogether  with  the  College  of 
Maynooth,  applying  the  funds  hitherto 
voted  for  that  Seminary,  and  as  much  more 
as  he  deemed  amply  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  for  the  establishment  throughout 
the  laud  of  colleges  for  every  persuasion, 
where  Irishmen  would  have  met  Irishmen 
-—where  difference  of  religion  would  not 
produce  hostility  of  feeling — whereby  those 
dedicated  to  the  holy  calling  would  not 
enter  upon  it  without  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  mankind — where  kindly  feelings 
might  be  engendered,  not  unlikely  to  be 
extended  from  the  individual  to  the  class. 
I  have  looked  upon  that  question  almost 
entirely  in  a  political  point  of  view ;  I  have 
opposed  it  mainly  on  that  ground;  but 
there  are  other  higher,  graver,  and  more 
important  reasons  which  the  House  must 
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entertain  before  that  Bill  passes  into  law. 
Into  these  I  do  not  enter;  i  shall  leave 
them  to  hon.  Members  who,  both  from 
their  ability  and  high  character,  are  far 
better  calculated  than  myself  to  deliver 
them  with  the  force  and  solemnity  they 
deserve.  They  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  with  his 
usual  fearlessness  and  ability.  And  in 
conclusion,  I  trust*  that  in  the  remarks  I 
have  made,  I  have  not  been  betrayed  into 
any  expression  of  religious  or  sectarian 
violence.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to 
have  done  so;  I  have  no  wish  to  g^ve 
offence  to  Roman  Catholic  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, for  many  of  whom  I  have  the  most 
sincere  regard.  Let  them,  therefore*  at- 
tribute any  unstudied  word  or  unguarded 
expression,  not  to  malice  prepense,  but  to 
the  great  difficolties  that  a  perscm  so  little 
accustomed  as  myself  to  obtrude  upon  the 
House  must  ever  be  subject  to.  But  I 
have  had  a  duty  to  perform,  not  merely  to 
deliver  my  own  sentiments,  but  that  of 
the  great  constituency  I  represent.  And 
I  am  bound  to  tell  the  House  that  that 
measure  has  excited  a  deep  feeling  of  sor- 
row and  resentment  among  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  Sir,  I  am  not 
of  that  disposition  to  wish  that  my  prog- 
nostications may  torn  out  correct,  if  con- 
tinued evil  be  the  result.  Far  rather 
would  I  see  my  words  gainsayed,  my  argu- 
ments overthrown,  if  by  the  result  of  this 
measure  we  shall  see  in  a  few  years  spring, 
ing  up  amongst  us  a  Catholic  priesthood 
the  advocates  of  order  and  tranquillity,  not 
marahallers  and  leaders  of  an  eager  and 
excited  peasantry,  but  commanding  the 
respect  and  conciliating  the  good  will  of 
the  highest  as  well  as  of  the  lowest*  bring- 
ing their  acquirements  and  their  influence, 
not  to  sever,  but  to  rivet  the  links  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  interest,  by  which  nature 
has  intended  our  country  and  this  to  be 
indissolubly  joined. 

Lord  F.  Egerton  said,  that  after  the 
fpeech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  which  had, 
he  thought,  entirely  exhausted  all  the 
topics  which  could  be  alleged  in  behalf  of 
this  measure,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
enter  largely  into  the  subject ;  but  he  was 
anxious  not  to  allow  the  debate  to  go  to  a 
division  without  giving  some  brief  expres- 
sion to  his  sentiments;  because  he  was 
eogniaant  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  fact, 
that  the  vote  which  he  was  about  to  give 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
entertained  by  many  of  those  whose  coun- 


tenance and  support  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent he  had  always  regarded  as  the  greatest 
honour,  and  as  the  only  reward  which  he 
could  look  for  in  his  political  career.  It  was, 
therefore*  with  regret  that  he  found  him* 
self  obliged  to  encounter  any  difference  of 
opinion  with  supporters  such  as  those ;  but 
he  could  only  say*  that  as  he  came  into 
Parliament  perfectly  unfettered,  in  the  free 
and  independent  expresnon  of  his  opinions 
on  all  occasions,  he  felt  bound  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  on  others*  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgment;  and  that  if  the  result 
should  he  that  he  must  quit  his  seat*  he 
should  be  prepared  to  do  that.  He  was 
anxious,  therefore*  not  to  give  a  silent  vote* 
or  a  cold  support  to  his  right  hon.  Friend's 
proposition.  He  would  not  enter  on  the 
question  whether  we  were  called  on  to 
continue  the  establishment  at  Maynoolh  up 
to  its  present  amount ;  it  was  clear  that 
whatever  contract  there  might  be  to  main- 
tain the  present  establish  men  t,  either  in 
consequence  of  what  passed  in  1795,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  or  under  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Percival,  there  was  not 
a  contract  to  increase  the  amount  voted  for 
it ;  and  it  was  not  on  the  ground  of  con- 
tract that  he  placed  the  question.  But  as  to 
abolishing  the  contract  altogether*  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  first  spoken  seemed 
to  wish,  in  that  he  must  say  he  totally  dif- 
fered from  him ;  because  that  course  seemed 
to  him  to  be  dangerous  to  the  State ;  be« 
cause  that  course  would  be  considered  as  an 
insult  .and  an  injury  to  the  Irish  people ; 
and  because  that  course  would  prove,  he 
firmly  believed,  only  a  peril  the  more  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  not  a  benefit  or  a 
boon  to  that  Church  in  Ireland.  The  course* 
therefore,  that  in  his  opinion  Parliament 
had  to  adopt,  was  either  to  maintain  the 
grant  at  its  present  amount*  or  to  increase 
it  as  Parliament  might  think  fit.  Now, 
the  sum  at  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  had  stated  the  cost  per  head 
of  education  there,  was,  as  far  as  his  short 
experience  at  the  War  Office  went*  about 
3/L  less  than  the  cost  to  the  country  of  each 
private  soldier.  He  believed  251,  a  year 
was  the  cost  of  each  private  soldier ;  while 
at  Maynooth  the  cost  of  each  student  waa 
22L  or  23/.  a  year.  He  certainly,  there-i 
fore*  could  not  be  deterred  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  proposed  grant  from  voting  for 
the  measure  of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  With 
respect  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin  (Mr.  Gregory)  he  must  say* 
and  he  thought  the  House  would  concur 
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duciag  ibis  measure ;  but  he  tbougbt  tbey 
bad  mistaken  the  mode  in  which  those 
principles  ought  to  be  carried  out.  As  laid 
down  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  those 
principles  went  further  than  he  was  dis« 
posed  to  go  now.  Before  tbey  imposed  a 
tax  upon  Dissenters,  upon  Presbyterians, 
and  upon  English  Churchmen  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  creed  to  which  they  did  not  belong, 
they  ought  to  make  sure  that  there  were 
not  other  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
from  which  the  most  secure  provision  for 
the  Catholics  ought  to  come ;  and  there- 
fore at  a  later  period  of  the  Bill  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  bring  that  subject  be- 
fore the  House.  However,  as  to  whether 
this  Bill  should  be  introduced  that  evening 
or  not,  he  should  give  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  his  most  cordial  and  decided  sup- 
port, reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
stating  the  mode  in  which  he  thought  the 
funds  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  measure  that  would  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction  to  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  would  be,  he  hoped,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  better  feeling  between  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  and  Ireland, 
and  tend  to  produce  conciliation  and  peace 
between  them. 

Mr.  Lato  bad  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  offer  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
At  the  same  time,  he  begged  to  express  his 
obligations  to  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  the  extreme  candour,  the  full  notice, 
and  liberal  announcement  of  bis  intention, 
both  at  the  close  of  the  late  Session  and 
the  commencement  of  the  present.  What- 
ever objection  could  be  raised  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure,  no  one  could  say  that 
the  country  or  that  House  had  been  taken 
by  surprise.  Towards  the  close  of  the  late 
Session,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present,  a  clear  indication  was  afforded  of 
the  course  on  which  the  Government  were 
entering;  and  which,  though  apparently 
trifling,  gave  in  his  judgment  the  clearest 
possible  demonstration  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  course, 
not  only  embracing  the  present  measure, 
but  extending  to  others,  of  equal,  if  not 
greater  importance.  He  alluded  to  the 
Commission  issued  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bequests  Bill,  in  which 
the  names  of  right  rev.  Prelates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  not  only 
associated  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland  and  the  Bishops  of  the 
United  English  and  Irish  Church,   but 


precedence  was  allotted  to  those  eminent 
and  respectable  persons  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic persuasion,  which  gave  them,  as  it 
were  by  anticipation,  a  position  superior  in 
rank  and  degree  to  Peers  of  the  Realm. 
He  did  not  complain  of  that  course ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  it  was  an  ace  of 
candour  and  frankness  in  announcing  that 
,the  present  was  but  the  commencement 
of  a  course  of  measures  which  were  here- 
after to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  establishment;  and  in 
derogation  of  the  Established  and  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  felt 
that  it  was  not  dealing  justly  with  this 
important  subject,  to  regard  it  as  deter- 
mining the  principle  of  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  for  the  future 
upon  an  enlarged  hasis,  and  by  conferring 
a  great  additional  fund ;  but  he  could  not 
but  regard  it,  whatever  might  be  the  im- 
mediate intention  of  the  Government,  as  a 
precursor  either  in  their  hands  or  of  others, 
of  measures  that  would  admit  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  placing  it  so  established  in  a  co-ordi- 
nate position  for  a  time  with  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  was 
because  he  could  discover  no  safety  or  rest- 
ing-place ultimately  between  the  present 
question  and  that  not  remote  consequence 
that  he  had,  after  much  deliberation  and 
with  great  anxiety  and  regret,  arrived  at 
the  determination  that  it  was  his  bounden 
duty  as  regarded  the  Established  Church, 
as  regarded  those  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  own 
opinions,  to  offer  to  this  measure  his 
decided  opposition.  His  judgment  was 
balanced  for  a  very  considerable  period  by 
the  expectation,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  announced  at  the 
close  of  the  late  Session,  and  had  renewed 
it  at  the  commencement  of  the  present, 
that  it  was  his  intention  not  only  to  pro- 
pose a  liberal  grant  to  the  College  of  May- 
nooth,  but  to  present  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  to  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament some  enlarged  scheme  of  academical 
education  that  would  embrace  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society  gentlemen  of  all 
religious  sects  and  persuasions ;  and  he  had 
hoped,  until  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
actually  made  his  announcement,  that  the 
extension  of  the  grant  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth  would  huve  been  part  and  parcel 
of  that  general  scheme,  and  would  have 
been  calculated  to  divest  it  of  much  of  that 
which  he  felt  objectionable  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Government.    When  he  was  called 
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when  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
came  to  he  calmly  reflected  on,  would  find 
himself  able  to  dissent  from  the  principles 
there  laid  down.     There  was  one  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  in  which 
he  could  not   concur.    The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  he  had  no  argument  to  offer 
to  those  who  pleaded  their  conscientious 
scruples  against  this  grant.    Now,  in  his 
opinion  the  noble  Lord  had  e^ery  argu- 
ment to  offer  against  them  ;  he  had  justice, 
an  appeal  to  reason,  our  own  past  errors* 
and  the  calamities  they  had  entailed,  not 
on   Ireland  only,  but  oo  the  Empire  at 
large.     The  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr. 
Gregory)  had  spoken,  he  thought,  especially 
considering  the  city  with  which  the  hon. 
Member  was  connected,  with  remarkable 
moderation,  good    taste,    and  judgment. 
But  the  hon.  Member  had  referred  to  the 
measure  of  1825,  and  spoken  of  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  hopes  that  were  enter- 
tained when  the  establishment  at  May- 
nooth was  founded.    But  what  grounds 
were  there  for  that  ?     They  had  professed 
to  institute  an  establishment  to  teach  the 
Roman  Catholic    priests;   but  they  had 
assigned,  many  years  ago,  such  salaries  to 
the  professors  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  offer  to  his  butler  or  his  cook.     How 
could  they  expect  the  students  to  leave  that 
College  with  any  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
Government?      How  could   they  expect 
those  men  to  be  animated  by  anything  but 
a  rankling  feeling  of  hostility  through  life  ? 
He  believed  that  if  the  House  threw  them- 
selves on  the  generous  feelings  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  if  without  spoiling  the 
measure   (to  use  the  words  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet)  by  any  stipulations  as    to 
•the  mode  of  teaching,  they  agreed  to  grant 
it  in  full ;  if  they  dealt  with  them  as  men 
dealing  with  their  fellow-subjects — they 
would  reap  their  harvest  in  the  cordial 
feeling  they  would  find  subsisting  between 
the  two  creeds  which  had  been  so  long  un- 
happily separated — as  he    should  always 
say — by  the  measures  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  British  Parliament.     He  did 
not  believe  that  the  attempt  which   had 
been  made  that  night  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  to  revive  feelings  of  ani- 
mosity would   succeed.     He  admired  the 
consistency  and  the  courage  with  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  clung  to  what  he  almost  ad- 
mitted was  a  losing  cause.     The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet seemed  to  look  back  with  regret  on 
the  days  when  the  flag  of  his  cause  waved 
in  triumph — to   the  days  of  George  III. 
and  Mr.  Percival— but  still  he  said,  that 


he  had  nailed  his  flag  to  the  mast^  and  that 
he  should  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
the  proposition.     The  hon.  Baronet  had 
asked   why  we  should  educate    the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ra- 
ther than  any  other.    He  would  tell  the 
hon.  Baronet  why.     Because  we  had  con- 
fiscated to  our  own  use  the  whole  revenues 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  one  or  two  per  cent,  was  all  we  returned 
them.    The  hon.  Baronet  had  also  asked, 
if  these  principles  now  put  forward  by  the 
right  hon.   Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  were 
true,  how  they  were  not  so  in  1813? 
They  were  true  then,  and  he  (Mr.  Ward) 
only  regretted  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  seen  their  truth  at  that  time ;  because 
he  believed  that  if  the  rieht  hon.  Baronet 
had  seen  it  then  he  would  have  had  the 
moral  courage  to  state  his  convictions ;  and 
he  thought  it  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
country  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  seen  those  principles  in  the  same  light 
at  that  time.     He  must  do  justice  to  the 
moral  courage  of  a  person  placed  in  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  position ;  and  in  the 
sort  of  reception  his  proposition  had  met 
with  from  those  behind  him,  and  from  the 
doubtful  support  of  many  before  him>  it 
was  impossible  to  imagine  a  nobler  confes- 
sion of  error  on  the  part  of  a  public  man, 
or  a  nobler  determination  to  make  amends 
for  that  which  he  had  done  wrong.     No 
doubt  the  principles  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  laid  down   that  evening 
were  as  true  at  the  time  of  the  Act  as  they 
were  now;  and  although  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Fox,   Mr.  Burke,   Lord  Grenville,    and 
Earl  Grey  when  he  was  Lord  Howick,  had 
all  concurred  in  the  absolute  necessity  of 
dealing  upon  a  comprehensive  and  liberal 
principle  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  they 
were  overruled  by  what  was  now  admitted 
to  be  the  insanity  of  the  King,  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  were  sacrificed  to 
a  mere  display  of  party  contest   in  that 
House.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
entered  upon  a  wise  course  of  liberty,  and, 
he  trusted,  of  peace ;  and,  after  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  confessed 
it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  he 
felt  it  would  be  his  duty  to  interfere  at 
any  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  by 
stating  that  it  was  not  out  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country  that  this  provision 
ought  to  be  made.      He  gave — he  could 
hardly  call  it  his  most  cordial  support,  for 
he  might  say  his  most  cordial  tribute  of 
admiration    to    the    principles    that    had 
emanated  from  the  Government  in  intro- 
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Union;  and  it  was  also  true  that,  al- 
though obscurely,  endowments  for  pious 
and  charitable  purposes  were  stipulated  for 
in  the  same  tone  and  in  the  same  spirit ; 
yet  it  was  left  to  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
now  long  since  expired,  since  which  time 
the  alleged  contract  with  Govern  men  t>  or 
rather  the  Legislature  of  1795,  was  no 
doubt  amplified  by  subsequent  Statutes. 
In  the  result  I  then,  he  came  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, that  Parliament  was  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  continue  this  grant,  beyond 
indeed  giving  notice  of  its  intention  to 
withdraw  it,  lest  persons  might  be  incon- 
venienced by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
application  of  this  fund  to  the  College.  If 
be  could  persuade  himself  that  the  reason- 
ing of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  were  sound 
and  unanswerable — if  it  became  a  question 
of  an  honourable  engagement,  he  would 
be  amongst  the  last  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  that  engagement,  no  matter  at  what  cost, 
even  if  at  the  cost  of  an  implied  sacrifice  of 
principle.  But  he  did  not  feel  that  the 
Government  were  driven  to  the  alternative 
of  either  entirely  ceasing  to  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  Maynooth,  or  to  ex- 
tend the  grant  to  the  amount  which  had 
been  proposed.  There  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  an  annual  grant  submitted 
year  after  year  to  the  supervision  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  enlarged  and  permanent 
grant  recognised  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
One  objection  to  the  latter  presented  itself 
in  the  foremost  rank — viz.,  that  they  would 
have  parted  with  all  power  and  control,  if 
they  should  be  disappointed  in  the  expec- 
tations they  had  formed  as  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  their  conciliatory  spirit.  By  ren- 
dering it  permanent  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  would  also  have  afforded  another  Par- 
liamentary construction  of  the  original 
implied  engagement ;  and  sooner  than  dis- 
turb that  engagement  of  such  imperfect 
obligation — sooner  than  perplex  the  Go- 
vernment, they  proposed  to  give  the  reci- 
pients of  their  bounty  the  opportunity  of 
sajring  "  You  are  now  too  late  to  deny  the 
principle  involved  in  it — ^you  have  conceded 
it  by  successive  enactments."  He  remem- 
bered that,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
Session,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon),  whose  opinion 
carried  great  weight  in  that  House,  describ- 
ed this  grant  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  intimated  that  this 
concession  was  proposed  on  account  of  the 
little  opposition  which  had  been  offered  to 
the  annual  grant.    He  (Mr.  Law)  feared 


from   that  declaration,  that   the  Govern- 
ment might  anticipate  the  support  of  the 
noble   Lord  to  the  proposition  now  under 
consideration.     He   (Mr.  Law)  could  not 
deny  that  this  proposal  had  been  made  by 
the  Government    in   the  most    fair  and 
candid  spirit.     He  did  not  doubt  the  pu- 
rity of  their  intentions ;  and  he  thought 
it  extremely  natural  that,  after  the  an- 
nual contests  which  had  taken  place  on 
the    subject  in  that  House,  they  should 
feel  some  anxiety  to  adjust  and  set  at  rest 
a  question  which  had  been  such  a  prolific 
source  of  contention.     If  the   right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  could  satisfy  a  majo- 
rity of  the  House  that  they  were  indeed 
pledged  to  the  continuance  of  this  grant — 
if  he  could  convince  them  that  there  was 
an  obligation  and  a  contract  from  which  in 
honour  they  could  not  recede,  then  he  (Mr. 
Law)  was  ready  to  admit,  if  Parliament 
arrived  at  such  a  determination,  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  annual  discussion  of  the 
principle  on  the  proposal  of  the  present 
grant  should  be  avoided.     If  Parliament 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  expediency  and 
propriety  of  adopting  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net's proposition,  and  should  pass  this  mea- 
sure into  a  law,  he  was  prepared  to  bow 
to  their  decision,  and  he  would  not  need- 
lessly revive  the  discussion  of  a  question 
which  had  been  adjusted  after  full  and  ma- 
ture deliberation.     He  feared  that  he  was 
trespassing  upon  the  time  of  the  House ; 
but  he  felt  it  due  to  the  constituency  he 
had  the  honour  of  representing,  to  state  his 
reasons  for  opposing  this  measure — and  he 
might  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  he  did 
not  often  claim  the  attention  of  hon.  Mem. 
hers.     He  regretted  that  the  Government 
had  not  disclosed  the  scheme  of  academical 
education  which  he  understood  it  was  their 
intention  to  propose ;  because  he  felt  that, 
without  such  disclosure,  the  merits  of  this 
particular  measure  could  scarcely  be  fairly 
dealt  withy  either  as  regarded  the  Govern- 
ment, or  those  of  their  supporters  who 
were  willing  to  believe  that  the  increased 
grant  would  have  a  less  mischievous  effect 
than  was  anticipated  in   some    quarters* 
He  could  not  but  think  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  scheme  of  general  acade- 
mical education  in   Ireland,  would  have 
been   a    much    less   objectionable    course 
than  that  now  taken  by  the  Government. 
It  was  represented  that,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Maynooth,  they  had  recognised 
the  principle  of  providing  for  the  education 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  at  least 
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upon  to  express  his  opinion ,  he  trusted  that 
he  should  not  for  a  moment  he  supposed  to 
impute  any  but  the  purest  motives  and  in- 
tentions to  the  Government,  who  had  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty,  in  their  construction  of 
the  supposed  obligation  of  Parliament,  to 
submit  this  measure  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    If  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  Government  had  come,  that 
that  was  a  contract  and  obligation  of  which 
they  could  not  in  honour  divest  themselves, 
it  ought  not  to  be  a  question  of  money ; 
and  if  the  obligation  rested  on  Parliament 
for  the  education  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  it  ought  to  have  a  liberal 
and  enlarged  interpretation,  and  funds  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  should  be  conferred 
upon  that  establishment  to  carry  out  those 
objects  which    the  Government  believed 
they  were  bound  to  maintain.     However 
deeply  too  the  public  might  be  interested 
in  the  decision  to  which  they  might  come 
upon  this  matter — ^however  it  might  in- 
volve some  of  the  greatest  interests  in  this 
country,  he  did  not  feel,  although  he  was 
unhappy  enough  to  differ  from  the  Go- 
vernment upon  this,  he  admitted,  moment- 
ous question,  that  he  ought  on  that  account 
to  withdraw  that  general  confidence  in  the 
Government  which  he  had  had  the  happi- 
ness for  ten  years  to  repose  in  those  who 
had  now  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.     He  only 
claimed  in  return,  that  if  from  want  of 
judgment  he  had  formed  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion, the  same  charity  would  be  ex- 
tended to  him  in  the  construction  of  the 
motives  upon  which  he  acted,  and  that  if 
by  error  in  judgment,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  he  regarded  this  important  question 
in  a  diametrically  opposite  point  of  view  to 
the  Government,  his  sincerity  might  not 
be  questioned,  or  his  general  disposition  to 
repose  confidence  in  the  best  Government 
this  country  had  been  enabled  to  possess 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
to  which  upon  most  questions  he  had  had 
the  happiness  of  giving  his  humble  support. 
He  certainly  felt  a  deep  regret  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  divulged  to 
the  House  the  scheme  he  meditated  in  re- 
gard to  academical  education.    The  sting 
of  this  measure  would  have  been  materially 
extracted,  if  instead  of  the  endowment  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth  being  a  substan- 
tive and  distinct  arrangement — if  instead 
of  its  being  based  upon  an  implied  con- 
tract, and  the  fulfilment  of  that  obliga- 
tion —  if  instead  of  appropriating  it  ex- 
clusively to  the  education  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  priesthood,  it  had  formed  one  of 
the  colleges  of  an  united  university,  open 
to  all  sects  and  demominations  in  Ireland 
— he  could  not  but  think  that  a  system  of 
more  enlightened  and  liberal  education  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  the  advantages 
of  which  would  have  rubbed  off  the  preju- 
dices that  might  be  acquired  in  a  monastic 
establishment,  would  have  divested  this 
measure  of  much  of  the  objections  that 
attached  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  question  of  academical  education, 
they  had  in  Ireland,  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, a  Protestant  endowment  and  establish, 
ment,  but  to  which  gentlemen  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  were  freely  ad- 
mitted, and  where  they  might  graduate  in 
arts  and  compete  for  all  the  honours  of  the 
University.  They  had  also  hitherto  at 
Maynooth  a  separate  and  distinct  establish- 
ment, presenting  the  greatest  anomaly  that 
ever  existed  in  any  country-^'Cstablished 
not  at  all  upon  the  grounds  which  were 
DOW  contended  for  its  continuance,  but 
which  was  established  at  the  request  of  two 
persons  of  considerable  eminence  and  in- 
fluence in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  the  recipient  of 
the  bounty  of,  and  be  sustained  by,  those 
who  were  in  communion  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  the  illustrious  Minister  to  whom  that 
request  was  made,  not  only  granted  the 
boon,  but  conceded  a  grant  of  money,  in 
order,  as  it  were,  to  found  the  establish- 
ment of  Maynooth,  and  to  place  it  in  a 
position  to  be  a  recipient  of  the  bounty 
and  pious  destination  of  property  which 
persons  in  communion  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  might  be  disposed  to  give. 
But  he  would  not  fatigue  the  House  in 
travelling  through  that  chain  of  argument 
which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxford  had  followed  in  deducing  the  origin 
of  this  establishment,  in  showing  that  Par- 
liament was  never  pledged  to  a  perpetual 
continuance  of  that  grant,  and  that  the 
grant  was  subject  to  renewal  and  revision 
by  Parliament,  and  depended  on  that  con- 
dition which  he  contended  was  necessarily 
implied  in  the  establishment  of  this  College 
— viz.,  that  it  should  be  the  means  of  edu- 
cating better  men,  more  enlightened  Chris- 
tians, and  men  more  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  their  Church.  Those  were 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  College  in  its 
infancy  proceeded,  and  most  truly,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  that  after 
the  Act  was  passed  in  1795,  a  further  Act 
was  passed  in  1800,  preparatory  to  the 
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mitting  to  the  House  a  Motion  relative  to 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Bellew)  was  anxious  to  avoid 
mixing  up  the  present  question  with  that 
of  the  Church  Establishment.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  University  (Sir  R. 
loglis)  the  great  Coryphaeus  of  the  party 
opposed  to  this  measure,  had  to-night  re- 
peated those  opinions  which  he  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kent  (Mr.  Plumptre) 
had  frequently  expressed  in  that  House^ 
although  he  had  heard  the  hon.  Baronet 
indulge  in  still  stronger  on  former  occa- 
sions. That  hon.  Baronet  had  at  different 
periods  presented  petitions  to  the  House 
praying  for  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Ca* 
tholics  from  Parliament;  and  on  those 
occasions  he  had  accused  Members  of  that 
Church  of  idolatry  and  other  crimes.  He 
(Mr.  Bellew)  saw  not  long  ago,  in  an  Irish 
paper,  a  report  of  a  meeting  in  Ireland, 
at  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  present 
Ministers  should  be  excluded  from  office, 
and  that  their  place  should  be  supplied 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire (Lord  Ashley),  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Sir  R.  Inglis),  the  hon.  Member  for  Kent 
(Mr.  Plumptre),  and  the  late  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Gladstone). 
Those  were  the  results  at  which  the  oppo< 
nents  of  the  measure  arrived — such  were 
the  consequences  with  which  they  threat- 
ened the  country,  if  the  principle  of  Catho- 
lic endowment  were  carried  out.  That  the 
adversaries  of  that  species  of  endowment 
told  the  world,  that  it  had  not  been  car- 
ried out,  and  that  it  never  should  be  car- 
ried out;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  was  the  only  principle 
worthy  of  a  great  country  and  a  wise  Ad- 
ministration. Yet,  after  all,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  this  principle  of  exclu- 
sion possessed  much  vitality  or  strength. 
As  one  of  the  most  convenient  proofs 
within  his  reach  of  the  violence  into  which 
the  inherent  feebleness  of  that  principle  be- 
trayed those  who  professed  it,  he  should 
just  say  that  he  held  in  his  hand  an  Irish 
paper,  which  asserted  that  '*  the  policy  of 
Sir  R.  Peel  was  against  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Could  there  be  a  more 
extraordinary  mode  than  that  of  maintain- 
ing the  interests  of  any  creed  or  party  ? 
The  same  journal,  in  another  part  of  those 
lucubrations  which  it  contained,  asserted 
that  *'  the  devil  had  entered  into  the  po- 
licy of  the  present  Government,  and  that 
siatena^ot  was  as  true  as  if  the  inspired 


historian  had  recorded  it.''  After  that 
specimen  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  he  should  call  their  attention  to 
the  petition  forwarded  to  that  House  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin— a  learned  body, 
which  he  thought  might  easily  find  better 
employment  than  inditing  such  documents. 
The  petitioners  stated  that  they  had 
heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  intention 
entertained  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
to  propose  to  Parliament  to  grant  a 
further  sum  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth. 
The  petitioners  said  that  they  conceived  it 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a 
Christian,  and,  above  all,  of  a  Protestant 
people,  to  give  their  consent  to  a  plan  for 
endowing  an  institution,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  educate  the  ministers  of  a 
church  opposed  to  the  true  religion  estab- 
lished in  Ireland.  That  was  the  effect  of 
the  petition,  which  proceeded  from  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  If  the  principle  asserted 
by  those  petitioners  were  ever  acted  on, 
persecution  must  be  the  result — toleration 
must  then  become  quite  a  matter  of  de- 
gree, for  such  a  principle  would  let  in  the 
Inquisition,  and  all  the  tyranny  of  Philip 
If.,  the  Dragounades  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  Statutes  of  William  and  Anne.  He 
would  ask  was  the  uniformity  of  religious 
belief  in  that  House  so  complete  and  per- 
fect as  that  they  were  entitled  to  lay  down 
to  others  the  religious  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  their  creeds  ?  There  were 
in  that  House  Members  of  the  Established 
Church, and  Members  whose  creeds  ranged 
between  Popery  and  Calvinism,  and  others 
who  vacillated  between  Calvinism  and  Ar- 
minianism.  There  were  also  Members  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  who  differed  amongst 
themselves  on  almost  all  points  of  doctrine 
and  of  discipline;  and  why  should  there 
not  be  all  those  differences  ?  It  was  the 
great  boast  and  pride  of  the  Protestants, 
that  they  took  the  Bible  alone  for  their 
rule  of  faith  and  their  code  of  discipline. 
But  when  they  made  that  boast,  it  was 
hardly  fair  of  them  to  insist  not  only  as  to 
the  right  of  private  judgment  as  regarded 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but  also  to 
claim  for  themselves  all  the  advantages 
derivable  from  authority  in  determining 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong.  It 
might  fairly  enough  be  said  that  the  time 
for  all  this  had  gone  by.  More  than  fifty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  practice  of 
Catholic  endowments  had  commenced.  In 
the  year  1774,  there  were  endowments  in 
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to  the  extent  of  the  present  annual  grant. 
Assuming  for  the  moment  that  such  was 
the  case,  they  had  also,  by  a  grant  of  no 
less  than  75,000/.  for  elementary  education, 
conceded  the  principle  of  its  being  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  instruct  and  educate  the 
humbler,  poorer,  and  middle  classes  of 
society,  at  the  public  expense,  and  without 
regard  to  differences  of  religious  opinion. 
In  the  one  case  there  was  what  was  called 
an  obligation — ^but  in  his  opinion  a  very 
imperfect  obligation — to  educate  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  had  distinctly  recognised 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  elementary 
education  for  the  middle  and  poorer  classes 
of  society  in  Ireland.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  education  thus  afforded  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  that  country 
should  be  extended  to  the  higher  classes 
in  the  form  of  academical  education,  which 
should  comprehend  all  religious  deno- 
minations, and  embrace  arts,  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity.  He  considered  that  the  only 
education  recognised  upon  constitutional 
principles  was  6rst  -—  the  system  of  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland,  excluding  the 
inculcation  of  the  doctrines  of  any  reli- 
gious  body;  next,  the  education  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Church  of  £ng« 
land  and  Ireland  in  the  doctrines  of  that 
Establishment ;  and  lastly,  the  education  of 
persons  belonging  to  other  churches  or 
sects  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  their 
particular  churches.  All  these  objects,  he 
conceived,  would  be  attained  by  a  scheme 
for  general  academical  education.  On  a 
former  occasion,  when  this  subject  was 
under  discussion,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  suggested  the  institution  of  a 
College  or  University  for  the  exclusive 
education  of  Roman  Catholics;  but  in 
his  opinion  a  general  University,  af- 
fording education  to  all  religious  sects, 
would  be  far  preferable — ^leaving  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  solely  upon  its  Protestant 
foundation;  and  if  Maynooth  was  still 
to  be  sustained,  incorporating  it  with  the 
establishment  for  general  academical  educa- 
tion. It  was  said  that  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  had  already  admitted  the  principle, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest* 
hood ;  that  from  that  position  they  could 
not  recede ;  but  that  they  must  advance,  and 
render  the  establishment  for  the  education  of 
Catholic  priests  permanent,  and  endow  it 
with  funds  commensurate  with  its  objects* 
If  that  were  admitted,  the  next  and  na' 
tural  question  raised  would  be  this^i-hoif  I 


were  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  to  be  Supported  after 
they  bad  acquired  education  at  the  public 
expense  at  Maynooth  ?  One  of  the  great- 
est evils  in  the  original  scheme  was  the 
fact  that  at  Maynooth  they  educated  men 
for  an  unendowed  ministry ;  that  they  sent 
them  forth  in  Ireland  without  any  other  re« 
sources  than  those  they  might  acquire  from 
their  influence  over  the  poorest  and  least- 
informed  portion  of  the  community.  They 
thus  afforded  a  stimulns— he  might  almost 
say  a  premium — to  those  men  to  excite  and 
promote  agitatiou,  which  might  extend 
their  influence  over  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  and  thereby  increase  their  means 
of  support.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  advocated  the  endowment  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  No, 
on  the  contrary,  he  called  upon  the  House 
to  halt  in  the  course  of  concession  ;  for  he 
was  convinced  that  if  they  rendered  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  permanent  —  making 
that  institution  in  some  measure  a  national 
establishment  —  they  would,  before  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  be  called  upon  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  edu- 
cated there ;  and  the  next  step — in  con- 
travention of  the  Fifth  and  fundamental 
Article  of  the  Union — would  be  a  proposal 
to  render  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  an  establishment  co-ordinate  with 
the  Established  Church.  On  these  grounds 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  a  proposal, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  render 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  national 
establishment,  and  to  peril  the  safely 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Belkw  said,  this  was  a  question  in 
which  he  felt  considerable  interest,  and  he 
hoped  to  obtain  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  while  he  addressed  to  them  a  few 
observations  on  the  subject.  The  in* 
creased  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  been  opposed  on  various  and  widely 
different  grounds.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposed  the  measure  on  the  grounds|of  reli- 
gious and  conscientious  feeling;  others  ob- 
jected to  the  policy  of  thegrant;some,agaio, 
objected  to  the  course  of  education  pur- 
sued at  Maynooth  ;  and  another  class  con- 
tended that  any  amount  of  money  devoted 
to  the  support  of  that  institution  should  be 
taken,  not  from  the  public  funds  but  from 
the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Ward)  had  intimated  his  intention  of  sub- 
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The  language  which  that  distinguished 
man  used  was  as  follows  :-^ 

'*  It  has  been  the  custom  of  poor  persons  in 
Ireland  to  pick  up  such  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue  as,  under  the  general  discourage- 
ments and,  occasional  pursuits,  and  hunting 
down  of  the  magistracy,  they  were  able  to 
acquire,  and,  receiving  orders  at  home,  were 
sent  abroad  to  obtain  a  classical  education. 
By  officiating  in  petty  chaplainships  and  per- 
forming, now  and  then,  certain  offices  of  reli- 
gion for  small  gratuities,  they  received  the 
means  of  maintaining  themselves  until  they 
were  able  to  complete  their  education.  These 
persons  afterwards,  by  being  sunk  in  the  most 
abject  poverty,  despised  and  ill  treated  by  the 
higher  orders  amongst  Protestants,  and  not 
much  better  esteemed  or  treated  even  by  the 
few  persons  of  fortune  of  their  own  persua- 
sion, and  contracting  the  habits  and  ways  of 
thinking  of  the  poor  and  uneducated  among 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  live,  in  a  few  years 
retain  little  or  no  traces  of  the  talents  and 
acquirements  which  distinguished  them  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  lives." 

Such  was  the  description  given  by  Burke 
of  that  class  of  Irish  priests  which  it  had 
been  the  fashion  so  much  to  extol.  But 
he  requested  the  House  to  hear  a  little 
further  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke,  which 
be  begged  to  lay  before  them  in  these 
words : — 

'^  When  we  are  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  any  body  of  men  we  ought  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  particular  functions  they  are  to  per- 
form in  lite.  A  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  is 
the  minister  of  a  very  ritual  religion,  and,  by 
his  profession,  subject  to  many  restraints.  His 
life  is  a  life  full  of  strict  observances,  and  his 
duties  are  of  a  laborious  nature  towards  himself, 
and  of  the  highest  possible  trust  towards  others. 
The  duty  of  confession  alone  is  enough  to  set  in 
the  strongest  light  the  necessity  of  his  having 
ao  appropriated  mode  of  education.  The 
theological  opinions  and  peculiar  rites  of  one 
religion  never  can  be  properly  taught  in  Uni- 
versities founded  for  the  purposes  and  on  the 
principles  of  another  which,  in  many  points, 
are  directly  opposite.  If  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  intended  for  celibacy  and  the  func- 
tion of  confession,  and  strictly  bred  in  a  semi- 
nary where  those  things  are  respected,  incul- 
cated and  enforced  as  sacred,  and  not  made 
the  subject  of  derision  and  obloquy,  he  will 
be  ill-fitted  for  the  former,  and  the  latter  will 
be,  indeed,  in  his  hands,  a  terrible  instru- 
ment." 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  conclude  the 
few  observations  which  he  bad  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  without  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
boo.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  brought  this  question  forward. 


Next  to  the  measure  itself,  the  language 
by  which  it  had  been  recommended,  call- 
ed for  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  Ke 
believed  and  trusted  that  in  Ireland  the 
proposition  would  be  received  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  had  been  proposed ;  he  re- 
joiced to  say  there  was  nothing  to  detract 
from  the  satisfactory  circumstances  under 
which  it  had  been  brought  forward  ;  and 
he  ventured  to  persuade  himself,  that 
amongst  the  beneficial  results  attendant 
on  its  enactment  would  be,  that  in  future 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  landlords 
would  be  found  uniting  in  acts  of  charity 
and  munificence.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  expressed  bis  determination 
not  to  spoil  or  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
the  grant  to  Maynooth  by  any  unfair 
restrictions.  He  was  glad  to  hear  such 
language  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
believed  it  was  the  province  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  under  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  guidance,  to  bring  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  into  more  friendly 
relations,  and  to  bind  them  together  in 
one  common  bond  of  unity.  He  thought 
he  could  perceive  such  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  He  saw  that 
better  feelings  were  springing  up.  The 
measures  of  last  year,  which  were  brought 
in  with  reference  to  Ireland,  more  parti- 
cularly that  which  related  to  the  Board 
of  Education  in  that  country,  had  plainly 
evinced  a  stronger  inclination  in  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  towards  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  than  had  been  manifested 
by  others  in  his  position  ;  and,  wishing  as 
he  did  that  the  effects  of  the  measures 
which  the  Government  were  disposed  to 
take  might  produce  the  full  amount  of 
good  that  was  expected  from  them,  he 
would  conclude  by  expressing  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  community  when 
he  stated,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
his  hearty  good  wishes  in  the  course  which 
he  was  pursuing. 

Viscount  Sandon  stated^  that  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  stood 
in  relation  to  the  question  now  under  con. 
sideration,  he  hoped  he  might  be  excused 
if  he  sought  an  early  opportunity  for  stat- 
ing the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  give 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  his 
humble,  but  earnest,  support.  He  had 
already  stated  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  looked  upon  the  question  as  one  of  com- 
pact—-not,  indeed,  of  narrow,  legaU  com- 
pact,  founded  upon  a  definite  legal  instni- 
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the  Canadas  for  Catholic  purposes ;  and  iir 
every  new  Colony  there  were  similar  en- 
dowments, without  any  objection  being 
urged  against  them  on  any  ground  of  their 
being  anti-Protestant.  England  never  re- 
fused to  receive  Colonies  because  the  popula- 
lation  happened  to  be  Catholic ;  there  were 
endowments  for  Catholic  purposes,  there- 
fore, in  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Trinidad, 
and  in  the  Dutch  Colony  of  Demerara — 
all  these  acquisitions  were  welcome  to 
England.  From  India  to  Newfoundland, 
British  Colonies  possessed  Catholic  endow- 
ments. It  might  be  perfectly  true  that 
those  endowments  were  small  and  inade- 
quate, but  the  principle  was  the  same; 
they  might  be  penurious^  but  that  was  a 
matter  of  degree.  The  principle  of  endow- 
ment was  the  same  throughout  the  forty- 
one  British  Colonies.  In  the  United  King- 
dom^  the  earliest  instance  of  this  species  of 
endowment  was  that  of  the  chaplains  of 
militia  regiments.  This  was  followed  by 
the  appointment  of  chaplains  to  gaols ;  and 
that  latter  class  of  chaplains  were  the 
priests  of  the  parishes  in  which  the  gaols 
were  situate,  or  else  persons  appointed  by 
those  priests.  But  there  was  a  still  stronger 
case — that  of  the  chaplains  of  workhouses ; 
and  in  those  cases  the  Catholic  chaplains 
of  this  class  were  not  only  paid,  but  they 
were  more  largely  paid  than  the  Protestant 
chaplains  to  workhouses.  Yet  all  these 
arrangements  had  been  made  at  a  time 
when  bigotry  was  young  and  robust.  If 
the  priests  themselves  were  paid  for  teach- 
ing the  laity,  what  objection  was  there  to 
pay  professors  for  teaching  the  priests? 
There  were  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty 
depdts  of  militia  regiments,  every  one  of 
which  had  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain. 
There  were  130  poor-houses,  each  with  its 
chaplain ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
chaplains  of  gaols,  made  a  total  of  not  less 
than  between  200  and  300  Roman  Catho- 
lic chaplaincies  in  all  Ireland.  Then,  how 
could  it  be  considered  rational  or  consist- 
ent to  make  so  much  talk  about  30,000/. 
ft  year  for  giving  a  useful  education  to  the 
religious  instructors  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ?  Ac  the  time  of  the  original  endow- 
ment of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  there 
existed  in  the  breasts  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment an  intense  apprehension  of  what 
were  called  French  principles ;  but  they 
had  not  the  heart  to  endow  Maynooth  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  bind  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  a  connexion  with  this  country. 
Hon.  Members  might  probably  not  be  aware 
that  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  abroa(}  I 


there  were  means  for  carrying  on  the  edu- 
cation of  about  200  of  the  Irish  priesthood. 
This  practice,  in  his  opinion,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  In  a  matter  of  such 
paramount  importance,  the  State  should  be 
everything  or  nothing.  The  education  of 
the  religious  instructors  of  the  people 
should  be  made  a  great  national  object,  or 
it  should  not,  in  any  respect,  be  interfered 
with.  The  scheme  should  be  large  and 
extensive,  or  there  should  be  no  scheme 
whatever.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary 
then  to  enter  into  any  theological  details, 
but  he  might  refer  hon.  Members  to  the 
Report  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  the 
year  1825.  It  had  been,  he  regretted  to 
observe,  the  practice  to  talk  rather  slight- 
ingly of  the  system  of  education  pursued 
at  the  College  of  Maynooth ;  but  he  hum- 
bly apprehended  that  the  evidence  given 
before  those  Commissioners  by  the  professors 
of  moral  and  dogmatic  theology  ought  to 
set  that  question  completely  at  rest.  He 
might  add,  further,  that  the  Commissioners 
in  their  Report  stated,  that  the  result  of 
their  examinations  into  the  system  of  edu- 
cation pursued  at  Maynooth,  enabled  them 
to  affirm  that  the  tenets  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  trained 
at  that  seminary  had  the  strongest  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  due  regard  to  their 
civil  duties,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the 
obligations  which  they  owed  both  to  the 
State  and  to  their  fellow- subjects.  That 
was  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the 
Legislature  had  a  right  to  regard  the  sys- 
tem pursued  at  Maynooth.  The  doctrines 
taught  there  were  those  which  the  whole 
Catholic  world  recognised ;  they  were  the 
doctrines  taught  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris, 
and  none  of  them  contained  a  single  prin- 
ciple inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  should  trouble  the 
House  with  only  one  or  two  further  obser- 
vations. It  must  be  well  remembered  by 
all  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  May- 
nooth system  disparaged,  that  its  adver- 
saries were  accustomed  to  dwell  with  ex- 
traordinary complacency  and  approbation 
upon  the  character  of  those  who  were 
called  the  old  priests,  he  meant  the  eccle- 
siastics who  were  said  to  have  received 
their  education  on  the  Continent.  They 
were  described  as  perfect  gentlemen,  as 
scholars,  men  of  refinement  and  elegance. 
He  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  two 
short  extracts  from  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened, philosophical,  and  eloquent  Members 
which  that  House  had  ever  possessed ;  he 
alluded  to  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke. 
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But  for  himielf  he  did  not  need  such 
ioducement.  He  needed  no  compact  to 
induce  him  to  do  what  he  looked  upon  as 
a  simple  act  of  justice.  He  had  on  every 
occasion^  from  the  first  moment  that  he  en- 
tered that  Hou8fl|  supported  every  propo- 
sition for  what  was  called  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation— nay  more,  he  had  supported  his 
nohle  Friend  the  Member  for  North  Lan- 
cashire in  his  proposition  for  an  endowment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland ; 
and  he  should  be  prepared  to  repeat  that 
vote  on  any  proper  opportunity.  He  did 
not  feel  that  any  religious  principle  stood 
in  the  way  of  such  a  proposition.  He 
respected  most  truly  and  most  deeply  the 
feelings  of  those  who  entertained  such 
views,  and  who  felt  that  difficulty,  and  he 
eould  fully  understand  them  ;  but  he  could 
not  concur  in  their  conclusions.  He  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  upon  their 
views  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  that  vast 
heterogeneous  mass  of  people  who  now  con- 
stitute the  British  Empire.  They  were 
certainly  not  the  views  which  we  practically 
had  attempted  to  carry  out.  Let  them  look 
to  our  Colonies.  Was  no  faith  supported 
and  endowed  by  the  State  there,  but  that 
of  the  predominant  majority  of  England  ? 
Were  not  the  endowments  in  the  Colonies 
that  we  conquered  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  several  communions  in  whose  hands  we 
found  them?  and  did  we  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  Roman  Catholic  Canada,  still  add 
to  them  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer? 
In  the  Colonies  of  our  own  plantation,  were 
not  various  communions  endowed?  Nay, 
in  Ireland  itself,  let  them  look  to  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Presbyterians  by  the  i2e- 
gium  Donum — let  them  look  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  endowed  and  distributed 
all  over  that  country,  and  in  our  military 
service-— and  then  say  whether  we  attempted 
to  carry  out  this  principle  of  exclusive  en- 
dowment of  our  own  faith  in  other  cases ; 
and  if  we  did  not,  whether  we  could  feel 
ourselves  entitled  or  enabled  to  apply  it  to 
this  {single  and  sole  case,  in  which  the 
feelings,  the  interests,  and  the  expectations 
of  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  of 
our  fellow-oountrvmen  in  Ireland  are  so 
deeply  engaged.  If  they  did  lay  down  this 
principle,  they  must  not  confine  its  applica- 
tion. They  must  be  prepared  to  pull  out 
one  after  another  many  a  peg  which  now 
holds  together  the  widely^extended  frame 
of  our  mighty  Empire.  But  were  there  no 
circumstances  which  gave  Ireland  a  pecu- 
liar right  to  consideration  in  this  case? 
When  England  reformed  herself|  purified 


her   own  faith,  and  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  she  carried  with  her,  aS 
she  had  a  right  to  do,  the  endowments  of 
the  national  religion  ;  for  the  people-^the 
great  majority  of  the  people  — stood   in 
these  convictions,  and  the  Church  property 
rightfully  went  along  with  them.  But  was 
that  the  case  with  Ireland  ?  Did  the  people 
of  that  country  share  in  the  general  move« 
ment  towards  a  Reformation  ;  and  was  the 
Church  property  transferred  by  reason  of 
it  ?  Waff  not  the  contrary  notoriously  the 
case?     Was  not  the  Church  property  of 
Ireland  transferred  from  Roman  Catholic  to 
Protestant  hands,  merely  by  the  will  of 
England,  merely  because    England,   not 
because  Ireland,  had  become  Protestant? 
Was  ever  any  pains  taken  subsequently  to 
make  Ireland  Protestant,  to  make  the  Pro* 
testant   practically  the  faith  of  Ireland? 
Are  there  not  on  record  expressions  and 
acts    which    show  that   concessions  even 
were  discouraged,  lest  the  number  of  vic- 
tims to  English  oppression  should  be  di* 
minished  ?    He  could  not  forget  those  cir« 
cumstances ;  the  appropriation  of  all  the 
Church  endowments  of  Ireland,  while  you 
left  the  people  still  Roman  Catholic,  and 
made  no  provision  for  the  priests  to  whom 
you  left  them  ;  and  looking  at  these  things, 
he  could  not  for  his  part  look  at  this  ques- 
tion as  one  of  simple  and  common  endow- 
ment, he  could  not  but  look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  a  restitution.    Nay  more;  when 
we  had  deprived  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  property  which  they 
had  enjoyed,  we  refused  them  permission,  by 
private  charity  and  munificence,  to  raise 
fresh  foundations  for  themselves  at  home. 
We  drove  them  for  such  purposes  into  fo- 
reign countries,  away  from  the  protection 
of  English  laws;  we  compelled  them  to 
place  such  property  in  peril,  and  when  by 
reason  of  such  peril  that  property   was 
pillaged  and  confiscated;  and  when  after 
the  peace  of  1815,  indemnity  for  all  other 
British  property  was  extorted,  did  England 
extort  indemnity  for  those  Roman  Catholic 
endowments?    On  the  contrary,  had  not 
England  refused  to  recognise  it,  as  en- 
titled to  her  protection,  and  rejected  the 
claim,  and  had  not  indemnity  been  refused  ? 
Looking,  then,  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
original    endowments,    which     had   been 
wrested  from  their  communion,  or  to  the 
endowments  of  private  benevolence,  which 
we  had  refused  to  protect,  and  which  had 
consequently  been  lost — he  still  found  that 
England  had  been  the  cause  of  that  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
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which  compelled  them  to  come  to  this 
House,  and  which  in  his  opinion  gave 
them  a  peculiar  title  to  consideration.  With 
these  views  and  feelings  he,  therefore, 
could  not  feel  those  diflSculties  as  to  grant- 
ing an  adequate  endowment  to  Maynooth 
College,  which  were  felt  so  deeply  hy 
many  of  his  Friends.  He  helieved  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  stated  the  case  most 
fairly.  He  had  told  them  that  the  grant 
might  either  he  ahandoned,  that  it  might 
be  continued  on  its  existing  footing,  or 
that  it  might  be  placed,  as  he  proposed,  on 
a  more  extended  basis ;  such  as  by  its  libe- 
rality might  make  it  probably  more  effici« 
ent  for  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended.  He,  for  his  part,  for 
the  reasons  which  he  had  already  assigned, 
could  not  think  it  possible  to  abandon  it ; 
nor,  after  the  picture  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  drawn  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  College,  of  the  restricted  edu- 
cation which  hurried  them,  owing  to  their 
necessities,  before  they  were  half  educated, 
to  the  control  of  distant  parishes,  ere  they 
were  well  imbued  with  that  general  and  li- 
beral education  which  enlarges  the  charac- 
ter and  softens  the  asperities  of  religious  and 
national  differences ;  with  such  a  picture, 
could  he  think  it  possible  to  leave  things  as 
they  at  present  stood?  and  if  he  did, 
should  he  meet  the  conscientious  objections 
of  the  country  by  such  a  course?  Could 
they  be  obviated  by  continuing  the  vote  of 
9,000/.  and  refusing  that  of  30,000/.  ?  The 
one  was  as  much  an  act  of  free  will  as  the 
other.  You  had  no  specific  obligation  to 
that  particular  sum  under  which  you 
would  shelter  yourselves ;  your  consciences 
must  take  the  same  responsibility  in  either 
case  s  if  there  were  sin,  and  if  there  were 
guilt,  it  could  only  be  obriated  by  com- 
plete abandonment.  If  it  was  not  to  be 
abandoned,  the  question  really  was  whether 
you  should  leave  the  College  in  a  state 
not  to  be  efficient  for  its  purpose,  or  with  a 
chance  of  becoming  so.  For  his  part,  he 
considered  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  liberal ;  but  not  too  liberal 
for  the  great  work  which  it  had  to  do,  to 
furnish  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  between  six  and  leven  millions  of 
people,  with  an  enlarged  and  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  respected  deeply,  as  he  had 
laid  before,  the  feelings  of  those  who 
took  a  different  view  from  him  upon  this 
question ;  but  he  could  not  see  how  con- 
sistently with  such  views  the  affairs  of  this 
country  could  be  carried  on;  he  was  not 


prepared,  and  he  had  not  yet  heard  that  they 
were,  to  carry  them  out  to  their  full  extent; 
and  if  he  were  not,  be  was  not  prepared  to 
apply  them  to  this  case  only.  We,  at  least, 
were  not  prepared  to  withdraw  in  all  our 
Colonies  the  support  granted  by  the  State 
to  other  communions  than  those  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  specifically.  If  it  were 
morally  and  religiously  wrong,  surely  no 
treaty  could  bind  us  to  it  in  Canada; 
surely  we  were  at  liberty  and  rather  bound 
to  give  up  Canada  altogether.  He  re- 
luctantly differed  from  friends  with  whom 
he  had  agreed  for  so  many  years,  and  with 
whom  on  religious  questions  he  so  largely 
agreed  ;  but  he  could  not,  for  the  reasons 
which  he  had  assigned,  refuse  his  best 
support  to  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Plumptre  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  last  addressed  the  House,  had 
satisfied  himself  on  the  ground  of  acorn, 
pact  that  it  was  his  duty  to  support  the 
present  proposition ;  but  he  believed  the 
notion  of  a  compact  had  been  recently  more 
deeply  searched  into,  and  had  been  en- 
tirely dissipated,  and  that  this  notion 
formed  no  good  ground  of  objection  to  the 
rejection  of  the  present  measure.  He  had 
ventured  to  say,  when  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment announced  their  intention  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Session  to  increase  the 
Vote  to  Maynooth,  that  such  announce- 
ment would  excite  no  ordinary  sensation 
throughout  the  country;  and  the  result 
must  have  satisfied  them  that  the  words 
he  had  ventured  to  utter  were  founded  in 
truth.  What  had  recently  taken  place 
must  have  convinced  every  one  of  the 
deep  feeling  of  the  country  on  this 
subject :  but  he  would  venture  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  would  say,  that  the  speech 
which  the  right  boo.  Baronet  had  made  that 
night  in  opening  this  subject,  instead  of 
allaying  the  excitement  in  the  country, 
would  be  read  with  great  trepidation.  It 
was  very  painful  to  him  to  oppose  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government;  and  he 
trusted  they  would  give  him  credit  when 
he  said  that  in  the  opposition  he  gave  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  was  not  desirous 
of  showing  any  general  opposition,  because 
he  confessed  that  of  the  general  measures 
of  the  Government  he  readily  approved.  If, 
however,  they  had  observed  his  course 
since  be  had  been  in  Parliament,  they 
would  know  that  his  opposition  to  tbia 
measure  bad  been  oDiform  and  geoeral.  It 
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vaf  not  to  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
meot  that  he  was  opposed,  but  only  to  the 
unhappy   measure  now  brought  forward  ; 
and  the  reasons  which  had  always  operated 
with  him  against  the  grant  to  Maynoolh, 
were  as  strong  and  powerful  now,  but  not 
more  strong  or  more  powerful  than  they 
had  ever  been.     What  was  the  measure 
which   Her   Majesty's   Government  pro- 
posed ?     He  confessed  that  though  he  had 
expected  a  large  and  liberal  measure,  it 
had  even  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  ex- 
pectation ;  and  although  he  always  lis- 
tened with  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Barouet,  and 
generally  thought  the  reasoning  most  con- 
clusive and   unanswerable,    yet   he  con-* 
fessed  he  thought  the  speech  of  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  on  the  present  occasion  to 
possess  anything  but  those  qualities.  This 
was  a  subject  of  vital  importance ;  and  he 
asked  the  House  and  the  Government  to 
consider  what  was  the  nature  of  the  oppo- 
sition that  had  been  made  to  this  measure. 
He  had  himself  presented  very  many  peti- 
tions against  it.    That  day   he  had  pre- 
sented about  sixty,  and  he  had  more  than 
that  number  at  home,  which  he  could  not 
present  that  day,  because  he  had  not  had 
time  to  write  his  name  on  them.     One  of 
these  petitions  was  signed  by  the  archdea- 
con and  eighty  of  the  clergy  of  that  one 
archdeaconry^  and  to  every  other  petition 
almost  there  were  the  names  of  the  clergy 
and  ministers  of  every  denomination  ;  and 
in   all   their  objections   were  most  stre- 
nuously stated  against  the  grant.  He  now 
asked  the  Government  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  throw  off  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  such  men  asthese,  because  he  was 
very  much  afraid  that  by  urging  this  mea- 
sure the  Government  would  alienate,  in  a 
great  measure,  their  respect  and  affection. 
Who,  generally  speaking,  were  the  parties 
who  opposed  this  measure?     They  were 
not  men  who  took  up  a  subject  lightly ; 
they  were  some  of  the  best  men  the  coun- 
try possessed,  who,  with  their  Bibles  open 
before  them,  and   after  fervent  and  un- 
feigned prayer  to  God,  saw  in  this  mea- 
sure great  evils.     They  could  not  suppose 
that  it  could  be  on  religious  grounds,  and 
they  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  on  pub- 
lic  grounds,  that  they   should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  religion  they  believed  to 
be  wrong.     He  knew  these  were  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  had  presented  these 
petitions  to  the  House;  and  if  the  House 
sanctioned  a  measure  of  this  kind,  they 


might  expect  the  Divine  judgment  upon 
them.  He  asked  the  Government  whether 
ihey  were  ready,  on  slight  grounds,  to  treat 
with  disrespect  the  great  majority  of  their 
Protestant  fellow- subjects  and  the  petition- 
ers, who  were  not  inconsiderable  in  numbers 
or  in  interest?  And  he  asked  further,  for 
what  they  were  doing  this?  For  what 
were  they  treating  with  disrespect  the 
opinions,  the  entreaties,  the  fears,  the  anx- 
ieties, and  the  claims  of  the  religious  por« 
tion  of  the  community?  Had  the  Go- 
vernment been  pressed  to  take  this  step 
by  large  bodies  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  ? 
So  far  from  that  they  had  not  been  press- 
ed by  any  class  of  the  community  what- 
ever. He  believed  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics themselves,  if  they  spoke  openly 
and  honestly  their  opinions,  cared  very 
little  for  this  increased  grant ;  and  as  for 
supposing  that  they  prized  it  as  a  boon, 
or  that  it  would  prove  a  measure  of  conci- 
liation to  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  Ireland,  there  never  was  a  greater  mis- 
take, if  they  were  to  be  at  all  guided  in 
their  views  of  the  question  by  the  past 
history  of  that  country.  Then  where  was 
all  ttiisto  stop  ?  If  they  were  to  take  under 
their  care  and  entirely  support  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  to  increase 
the  number  ofits  students,  and  togivealibe- 
ral  support  to  its  President  and  Professors, 
would  not  these  concessions  prove  step- 
ping-stones to  something  further  ?  Could 
the  Government  doubt,  if  these  things 
were  granted  without  application,  without 
their  being  urged,  that  in  a  short  time 
they  would  be  urged  to  grant  something 
more?  They  would  be  urged  perhaps 
to  consent  to  the  payment  of  the  priests. 
He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  oppose  the 
present  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  did  it  in  no  bitter  spirit,  al- 
though most  strenuously  and  most  consci- 
entiously. He  believed  it  to  be  most  mis- 
chievous ;  that  it  would  not  answer  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  designed ;  and  that 
it  would  lead  to  still  further,  louder, 
and  more  unreasonable  demands.  He 
thought  the  Government  might  just  as 
well  call  upon  the  House  to  pay  the  priests 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  India,  or 
to  support  the  Mahomedan  religion.  He 
felt  it  was  a  matter  which  went  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  honour  and  the  interests  of 
this  country. 

Lord  John  Russell :  No  one,  Sir,  I  am 
sure,   will  call  in   question  the    perfect 
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ainoeritj  of  fediog  by  whidi  the  hon.f 
Member  who  spoke  last  is  iclaated  in  the 
opposition  he  has  ofiered  to  the  proposal  of 
Her  Majesty's  Goremment.  At  the  same 
time  I  beg  leaTo  to  represent  to  him,  that 
althoagh  he  has  opposed  the  Motion  now 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
uaoi  as  he  has  opposed  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth  in  former  years,  yet  much  of  his 
4qppositioo  to  the  present  proposal  can 
wudly  stand  upon  such  grounds  as  he  has 
put  forth.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue,  as  has 
been  done  by  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  the 
question  of  compact,  or  whether  it  would 
be  wise  or  prudent  after  fifty  years,  during 
which  this  grant  has  been  made,  to  stop 
suddenly,  and  to  declare  that  you  will  ad- 
tance  no  further  sums  from  the  public 
purse  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  will  say,  that  if 
you  found  you  were  doing  that  which  was 
mischievous  to  the  community,  and  that 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  community 
would  not  allow  of  the  continuance  of  this 

f^rant,  or,  with  reference  to  civil  and  po* 
itical  reasons,  you  found  that  those  you 
meant  to  be  the  teachers  of  religion,  had 
become  the  leaders  and  conductors  of  re- 
bellion'—if,  I  say,  you  found  for  any  of 
these  causes  that  there  was  ground  suffi- 
cient  to  refuse  this  grant— then  I  can  see  no 
yalid  reason  why  any  compact  should  re- 
strain you,  or  why,  upon  strong  grounds 
of  this  kind,  the  House  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  declaring  that  it  would  give  no 
further  allowance.  But  if  it  be  admitted, 
that  you  should  proceed  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  majority  of  this  House  hare 
hitherto  proceeded — that  you  should  grant 
a  certain  sum  of  money  amounting  to 
9,000/.  a  year,  and  no  mors,  to  the  susten- 
tation  of  the  College  of  May  nooth  —  I 
think  then  that  all  these  reasons  to  whi:h 
the  boa.  Gentleman  has  appealed,  reasons 
founded  upon  religious  scruples— reasons 
founded  upon  the  repugnance  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  support  the  priests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  reasons 
beside  the  question  upon  such  an  issue. 
Because  you  now  grant  9,000/.  a  year,  and 
if  it  be  true,  as  f  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
has  very  clearly  proved  to-night,  that  that 
sum  is  not  sufficient  for  the  adequate 
maintenance  of  the  College  of  May  nooth 
as  a  college  of  religtoti^  instruction — that 
the  comforts  of  the  students  are  not  sufli- 
ciently  attended  to — that  the  means  of 
scientific  instruction  cannot  be  adequately 


supplied— that  the  sums  paid  to  the  pro* 
fessors  are  miserably  scanty ;— why,  upon 
all  these  points  there  can  be  no  question 
of  religious  scruples  arising  against  the 
increase  of  the  grant.  1  can  understand 
hon.  Gentlemen  saying,  as  the  hon*  Mem- 
ber has  said,  "  f  denounce  this  grant  alto- 
gether, as  I  have  done  from  year  to  year, 
and  I  will  not  partake  in  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  joining  in  a  vote  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.**  But  if 
you  are  to  consent  to  this  grant  in  any 
way  whatever,  then  for  ti  man  to  come 
forward  and  say,  '*  I  object  to  chemistry 
being  properly  taught ;  I  object  to  physical 
astronomy  being  properly  taught ;  I  object 
to  the  student  now  having  221.,  receiving 
28/.,  in  order  that  his  diet  and  comforts 
may  be  better  cared  for ;  I  oftgect  to  the 
building  being  kept  in  proper  repair,  and 
I  will  not  have  Uie  carpenters  and  plas* 
terers  sent  for  to  remedy  its  defects"— 
does  not,  as  I  think,  constitute  a  ground 
of  religious  scruple  upon  which  to  rest  his 
opposition  to  the  increased  amount  of 
grant  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. If  you  say  "  1  insist  that  there  shall 
be  no  grant  whatsoever  of  this  kind,"  that 
is  a  ground,  a  consistent  ground  of  oppo- 
sition which  I  can  understand.  But  for 
those  who  at  any  time  concurred  in  this 
grant,  and  are  prepared  now  to  concur  in 
it  again  if  proposed  in  the  usual  and  or^ 
dinary  manner,  they,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
have  no  ground  for  resbtance  upon  reli- 
gious scruples  to  a  grant  of  26,000/.,  if 
they  are  prepared  to  grant  9,000/.  upon 
the  same  principle.  But  then  I  come  to 
that  objection,  difficult  to  deal  with,  al- 
most impossible  to  discuss  in  this  House- 
that  religious  feeling  which  the  boo. 
Gentleman  alluded  to,  and  which  he  says 
a  great  part  of  the  people  of  this  country 
entertain,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  a  religion  connected  with  idolatry,  and 
that  the  Protestant  people  of  this  country 
ought  not  to  grant  any  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  religion.  I  feel  myself  unable 
to  enter  into  tha  argument,  and  speak  of 
the  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  an  assembly  of  this  kind.  I  can 
do  little  more  than  follow  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Lancashire,  and  say 
upon  that  subject,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  have 
that  respect  paid  to  their  feelingi  which 
is  claimed  for  them  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, so  far  as  that  this  sum  should  be  re- 
fused to  the  Roman  Catholic  C*ollege,  be- 
1  cause  if  we  were  interfering  with  the 
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people  of  this  country,  with  tbe  profession 
of  their  religion^  or  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  faith  in  this  country, 
they  might  then  say,  **  You  shal]  not  make 
a  grant  of  this  kind  which  so  interferes 
with  our  religion."  But  we  must  all 
know,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
profess  the  Catholic  faith— and  belong  to 
that  most  ancient  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church.  And  I  believe  that  that  people, 
retaining,  as  they  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  retain,  their  adherence  to  that  faith, 
will  listen  to  no  spiritual  instruction  but 
that  which  is  conveyed  to  them  by  priests 
of  their  own  religion.  And  I  believe  that 
that  instruction  will  tend  to  make  them 
more  religious^  more  moral,  better  men, 
aye,  and  better  Christians  than  otherwise 
they  would  be.  If  that  be  the  case,  then, 
it  is  not  the  question  whether  I  can 
promote  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Ireland.  No  increase  of  grant 
to  the  Protestant  Establishment  would  in- 
duce the  great  majority  of  the  people 
there  to  listen  to  the  clergy  of  that  com- 
munion. I  should  be  more  satisGed  if  I 
supposed  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
listen  to  the  clerg^f  of  the  Protestant  faith  ; 
but  that  I  know  is  contrary  to  their  per- 
suasions. What  follows?  I  must  deal 
with  them  as  I  find  them — as  Roman 
Catholics  united  to  this  country,  and  I 
roust  pay  that  respect  to  their  religion  to 
which  thej  are  entitled.  I  think  the  no- 
ble Lord  right  in  saying  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  descended  from  Catholic 
ancestors,  had  liberty  to  make  their  reli- 
gion, as  they  thought,  more  pure.  But 
the  people  of  Ireland  did  not  change  their 
faith.  They  adhered  to  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  I  do  think  that  a 
grant  of  this  kind  may  well  be  termed,  as 
the  noble  Lord  described  it,  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  restitution  than  of  an  original 
grant  in  favour  of  that  religion  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  and  the  majority 
of  this  House  do  not  profess.  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  his  opening  speech 
on  this  subject,  showed  very  clearly  the 
grounds  for  this  grant ;  but  I  must  confess 
when  hon.  Gentlemen-  who  oppose  it  ur^e 
tbe  argument  that,  both  in  the  proposal 
itself  of  settling  the  grant  by  a  Bill  mak- 
ing it  a  permanent  endowment,  and  in 
the  reasons  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave,  as  the  organ  of  the  Government  for 
that  endowment,  there  is  tbe  indication  of 


further  measures  than  he  himself  has  pro* 
posed  to-night,  or  than  the  measure  itself 
contains,  that  I  am  inclined  to  say  I  agree 
with   them   in  that  opinion.     That  is  a 
ground  of  opposition  with   them,  but  a 
ground  of  concurrence  on  my  part.     Tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  very  truly,  at 
the  end  of  his  speech,  that  do  what  you 
will,  the   priests   so  brought  up  in   the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  are  to  be  the  spiri- 
tual guides  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  told  you  most 
truly  and  unanswerably  that  if  that  be  the 
case,  it  is  your  interest  that  their  educa- 
tion should  be  as  good  as  may  be  attain- 
able;  that    the  doctrines    taught  them 
should  be  of  a  nature  to  exalt  and  elevate 
their  minds  ;  and  that  the  whole  education 
should  be  calculated  to  improve  as  far  as 
education  can  improve,  the  character  of 
that   priesthood.     In    that  argument,   I 
fully  and  entirely  concur;  and  upon  that 
ground  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  give  my 
concurrence  by  my  vote  with  the  Govern- 
ment to-night.     But  I  must  also  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  hear  such  arguments 
without  bearing  in  mind  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  Ireland — the  whole  condition  of 
Ireland  in  respect  to  this  country.     I  am 
not  now  going  to  argue  the  question  whe- 
ther, with  respect  to  this  particular  ques- 
tion, the   House   should   or  should    not 
adopt  the  Motion  of  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  has  given  notice;  but 
this  I  say,  that  the  arguments  which  are 
so  sound,  and,  as  I  think,  so  incontrovert- 
ible, to  induce  this  House  to  found  an 
endowment  for  the  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  will  prove  upon  an- 
other occasion  as  sound  and  as  incontro- 
vertible with  respect  to  an  endowment  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  priesthood.     For 
my  own  part,  preferring  most  strongly,  and 
more  and  more  by  reflection,  a  religious 
establishment  to  that  which  is  called  the 
voluntary  principle,  I  am  anxious  to  see 
the  spiritual  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
endowed  and  maintained  by  a  provision 
furnished  by  the  State.     I  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  that  opinion.     I  will  not  give  this 
vote  to-night  without  so  saying ;  but  I  am 
coromiiting  no  person  by  expressing  that 
opinion.     I  am  speaking  individually  for 
myself,  but  I  will  not  by  my  vote  mislead 
any  one.     If  a  question  should  be  pro- 
posed in  a  manner  that  could  be  prac- 
tically and  properly  carried  into  effect  for 
the  payment  of    the    Roman    Catholic 
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sincerity  of  feeling  by  which  the  hon.I 
Member  who  spoke  last  is  actuated  in  the 
opposition  he  has  offered  to  the  proposal  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  At  the  same 
time  I  beg  leave  to  represent  to  him,  that 
although  he  has  opposed  the  Motion  now 
brought  forward  by  tlie  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, as  he  has  opposed  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth in  former  years,  yet  much  of  his 
opposition  to  the  present  proposal  can 
hardly  stand  upon  such  grounds  as  he  has 
put  forth.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue,  as  has 
been  done  by  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  the 
question  of  compact,  or  whether  it  would 
be  wise  or  prudent  after  fifty  years,  during 
which  this  grant  has  been  made,  to  stop 
suddenly,  and  to  declare  that  you  will  ad- 
vance no  further  sums  from  the  public 
purse  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  will  say,  that  if 
you  found  you  were  doing  that  which  was 
mischievous  to  the  community,  and  that 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  community 
would  not  allow  of  the  continuance  of  this 
grant,  or,  with  reference  to  civil  and  po- 
litical reasons,  you  found  that  those  you 
meant  to  be  the  teachers  of  religion,  had 
become  the  leaders  and  conductors  of  re- 
bellion— if,  I  say,  you  found  for  any  of 
these  causes  that  there  was  ground  suffi- 
cient to  refuse  this  grant — then  I  can  see  no 
valid  reason  why  any  compact  should  re- 
strain you,  or  why,  upon  strong  grounds 
of  this  kind,  the  House  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  declaring  that  it  would  give  no 
further  allowance.  But  if  it  be  admitted, 
that  you  should  proceed  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  majority  of  this  House  have 
hitherto  proceeded — that  you  should  grant 
a  certain  sum  of  money  amounting  to 
9,000/.  a  year,  and  no  more,  to  the  susten- 
tation  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  —  I 
think  then  that  all  these  reasons  to  whi  :h 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  appealed,  reasons 
founded  upon  religious  scruples— reasons 
founded  upon  the  repugnance  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  support  the  priests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  reasons 
beside  the  question  upon  such  an  issue. 
Because  you  now  grant  9,000/.  a  year,  and 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
has  very  clearly  proved  to-night,  that  that 
sum  is  not  sufficient  for  the  adequate 
maintenance  of  the  College  of  Maynooth 
as  a  college  of  religious  instruction — that 
the  comforts  of  the  students  arc  not  suffi-  I 
ciently  attended  to — that  the  means  off 
scientific  instruction  cannot  be  adequately  | 


supplied— that  the  sums  paid  to  the  pro- 
fessors are  miserably  scanty ;— why,  upon 
all  these  points  there  can  be  no  question 
of  religious  scruples  arising  against  the 
increase  of  the  grant.  I  can  understand 
hon.  Gentlemen  saying,  as  the  hon.  Mem« 
her  has  said,  "  I  denounce  this  grant  alto- 
gether, as  I  have  done  from  year  to  year, 
and  I  will  not  partake  in  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  joining  in  a  vote  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  But  if 
you  are  to  consent  to  this  grant  in  any 
way  whatever,  then  for  a  man  to  come 
forward  and  say,  ''I  object  to  chemistry 
being  properly  taught ;  I  object  to  physical 
astronomy  being  properly  taught ;  I  object 
to  the  student  now  having  222.,  receiving 
28/.,  in  order  that  his  diet  and  comforts 
may  be  better  cared  for ;  I  object  to  the 
building  being  kept  in  proper  repair,  and 
I  will  not  have  Uie  carpenters  and  plas- 
terers sent  for  to  remedy  its  defects"— 
does  not,  as  I  think,  constitute  a  ground 
of  religious  scruple  upon  which  to  rest  his 
opposition  to  the  increased  amount  of 
grant  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. If  you  say  "  I  insist  that  there  shall 
be  no  grant  whatsoever  of  this  kind,*'  that 
is  a  ground,  a  consistent  ground  of  oppo- 
sition which  I  can  understand.  But  for 
those  who  at  any  time  concurred  in  this 
grant,  and  are  prepared  now  to  concur  in 
it  again  if  proposed  in  the  usual  and  or- 
dinary manner,  they,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
have  DO  ground  for  resistance  upon  reli- 
gious scruples  to  a  grant  of  26,000/.,  if 
they  are  prepared  to  grant  9,000/.  upon 
the  same  principle.  But  then  I  come  to 
that  objection,  difficult  to  deal  with,  al- 
most impossible  to  discuss  in  this  House- 
that  religious  feeling  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  alluded  to,  and  which  he  says 
a  great  part  of  the  people  of  this  country 
entertain,  that  the  Iloman  Catholic  religion 
in  a  religion  connected  with  idolatry,  and 
that  the  Protestant  people  of  this  country 
ought  not  to  grant  any  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  religion.  I  feel  myself  unable 
to  enter  into  tha  argument,  and  speak  of 
the  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  an  assembly  of  this  kind.  I  can 
do  little  more  than  follow  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Lancashire,  and  say 
upon  that  subject,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  have 
that  respect  paid  to  their  feelings  which 
ig  claimed  for  them  by  the  hou.  Geutle- 
i^an,  80  far  as  that  this  sum  fthould  be  re- 
fQ^ed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  be- 
^se  if   we   were  interfering  with  the 
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bigotry  to  refuse  that  which  is  just  to 
them ;  and  that  they  may  loolc  at  this  mea- 
sure* not  as  a  final  measure^  but  as  one  of 
a  series  of  measure:^,  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  unite  the  two  countries  in  an  en- 
during bond* 

Mr.  5.  WortUy  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
state  the  reasons  why  lie  wished  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  R.  Peel).  The  question  for 
the  determination  of  the  House  was,  whe- 
ther they  would  make  up  their  minds  to 
withdraw  the  grant  to  Maynooth  altoge- 
ther, or  increase  it.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  take  the  former  course,  and,  feeling 
that  it  was  impolitic  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion in  its  present  state,  he  saw  no  alter- 
native but  to  adopt  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  head  of  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  did  not 
show  his  usual  accuracy  when  he  said  the 
Act  did  not  authorize  the  institution  to  do 
more  than  receive  subscriptions.  The 
Tenth  Section  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Pitrlia- 
ment  gave  power  to  the  parties  in  charge 
of  the  institution ;  but  the  latter  part  of 
the  section  stated  that  "  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 8,0002.  should  be  paid  by  the 
Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  four  of 
them^  towards  establishing,"  &c.  What 
could  these  words  mean  if  they  did  not 
imply  a  compact  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment to  give  a  certain  sum  to  Maynooth 
College?  That  College  was  first  estab- 
lished by  the  Irish  Parliament^  and  after- 
wards by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
supported  by  a  series  of  grants.  This 
proposition  had  been  met  by  the  hon. 
Member  with  arguments  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  reply  to,  because  to  a  person 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  supporting  this 
proposition  on  those  grounds,  he  vkould 
not  only  say,  that  whilst  he  respected 
such  opinions,  he  could  not  participate  in 
them.  Although  he  entertained  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged,  he  did  not  consider  it  inconsis- 
tent with  that  attachment,  nor  with  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  persuasion 
that  he  held,  to  express  his  concurrence  in 
the  propositions  of  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
With  respect  to  the  condition  of  Ireland^ 
they  should  recollect  that  a  great  respon- 
sibility rested  on  them  with  respect  to 
that  country.  It  was  impossible  that  they 
could  legislate  for  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country  as  if  they  were  out- 
casts. Now  to  what  did  the  argument  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  amount?  Why  to 
VOL.  LXXIX.    {SS2} 


this,  that  the  State  should  rather  see  sub- 
jects under  its  care  Infidels,  Atheists,  or 
any  other  persuasion  than  see  them  Ro- 
man Catholics.  He  did  not  concur  in 
that  view.  He  thought  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  recognise  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  them,  and  feeling  his 
share  of  that  responsibility,  he  was  de* 
sirous  to  support  the  proposal  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend.  At  that  late  hour  he  would 
not  go  further  into  the  discussion.  With 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  grant,  he  did 
not  think  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  could 
have  proposed  less,  and  he  trusted  that  it 
would  be  found  sufiicient  for  the  end  in 
view.  With  these  opinions  he  gave  his 
cordial  support  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Cumtning  Bruce  said,  that,  concur- 
ring as  he  did  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  brought  forward  this  propo- 
sition, whilst  he  sat  at  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  having,  since  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  came  into  office,  given  to 
his  measures  a  candid,  steady,  and  inde- 
pendent support,  it  was  with  great  regret 
that  he   saw   him  now  bring  forward  a 
measure  which  he  feared  would  be  looked 
upon  by  many,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  as  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland.     He  deeply  regretted  to  be  com- 
pelled to  come  to  this  couclusion,  and  to 
be  forced  to  oppose  a  Government  on  this 
occasion  with   whom   he   had    generally 
concurred.     It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
measure  now  brought  forward  was  not  in 
accordance  with  those   principles  which 
ought  to  regulate  their  conduct  as  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown.     If  he  looked  to  this 
question  as  one  of  expediency,  he  might 
be  disposed  to  wave  his  own  convictions 
in  favour  of  the  respect  which  he  had  for 
the  abilities  and  integrity  of  those  who 
brought  this  measure  forward  ;    but  he 
could  not  regard  this  measure  as  being  in 
accordance  with    those   principles  which 
should  guide  those  Ministers  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  official  responsibility.     This 
State  was  a  Protestant  State.   The  Crown 
of  this  country  was  a  Protestant  Crown ; 
and  he  held  it  incompatible  with  the  duty 
of  the  Ministers  of  this  country  to  propose 
measures  for  the  support  of  a  priesthood 
who,  whatever  might  be  their  loyalty  to 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  showed  every 
hostility  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
who  had  sought  and  would  seek  every  op- 
portunity not  only  to  discourage  but  to 
supplant   that   leligion.     Neither   did   it 
appear  to  him  that  the  present  measure 
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priesthood,  I  should  not  think  the  reasons 

00  which  I  shall  vote  to-night  less  con- 
clusive to  induce  me  to  concur  with  that 
proposal.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Lancashire  has  referred  to  a 
Motion  he  made  twenty  years  ago,  in- 
volving such  a  proposition ;  and  I  had  the 
honour  of  voting  with  him  in  a  majority 
of  this  House  upon  that  occasion.  I  am 
gladf  for  my  part,  that  such  is  not  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  now. 
Others  may  disagree  with  me  on  that 
point;  but  having  ascertained,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  they  have,  that  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  would 
be  willing  to  accept  a  grant  of  this  kind, 
with  no  further  conditions  than  those  we 
are  already  familiar  with,  I  think  the 
Government  have  done  better  to  make 
the  proposal  they  have  now  made,  than 
to  bring  forward  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  the  future  payment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.    But  while 

1  say  this,  I  think  it  is  a  step — for  I  con* 
cur  with  the  petitioners  against  the  grant 
in  entertaining  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  step 
-—towards  a  further  and  more  comprehen- 
sive measure.  It  may  seem  ungracious  to- 
wards the  Government,  who  are  proposing 
a  measure  in  which  I  entirely  concur — 
and  respecting  which,  indeed,  I  stated, 
in  the  course  of  my  speech  of  last  year, 
when  I  brought  forward  the  question 
as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  it  was  a  vote 
in  which  I  should  concur — it  may  seem 
ungracious  on  my  part  to  refer  back,  but 
I  cannot  altogether  refrain  from  referring 
back  to  the  long  opposition  that  was  given 
in  past  times  to  measures  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  rights  and  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  I  deeply  regret  that 
there  is  not  even  now  existing  that  har- 
mony, that  good  feelinfT,  that  concord 
between  the  people  of  England  and  the 
people  of  Ireland  which  we  all  ought  to 
desire.  I  regret  to  see  vast  meetings 
of  the  people  called  in  the  towns  of  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union — a  measure  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  majority  of  this  House,  would 
be  followed  at  no  distant  period  by  the 
separation  of  the  countries.  I  regret  that 
when  the  leader  of  the  people,  the  man 
who  is  known  to  be  at  the  head  of  this 
movement,  is  coming  forward  with  that 
proposal,  he  should  be  attended  by  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  persons  crowding  with 
approbation  at  his  heels,  and  applauding 
both  his  proposals  and  the  agitation  whioh  I 
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he  is  carrying  on.     I  think,  not  only  of 
late  years,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  there  has  been  too  much  of  a  disposi- 
tion both  to  attack  the  religion  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  profess, 
and  to  brand  by  contumelious  names  the 
great  multitude  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
themselves.    I  think  that  if  in  1825,  when 
the  noble  Lord  made  the  Motion  to  which 
he  has  alluded,  there  had  then  been  a  wise 
and  at  the  same  time  a  kindly  spirit  among 
the  leading  Members  of  all  political  parties 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  pre- 
sent difficulties  of  Ireland  would  have  been 
indeed  of  a  far  inferior  description.     The 
men  who  then  came  forward  said  that  they 
would   never  agitate   Repeal;    that   they 
would  never  seek  a  separation,  if  the  Par- 
liament   would    grant    Roman    Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
My  belief  is,  that  those  men  would  have 
been    steady   to   those  engagements,  and 
that  at  this  period  you  would  no  more 
have  been  inquiring  with  respect  to  agita- 
tion in  Ireland,  than  you  would  have  been 
talking  of  agitation  in   Yorkshire  or  in 
Middlesex.     But  much  time  has  been  al- 
lowed   to  elapse ;    political  conflicts,    to 
which  I  will  not  further  allude,  have  un- 
fortunately taken  place;  and  much  exas- 
peration has  been  the  consequence.    I  shall 
be  happy  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  at 
the  present  time  are  about  to  begin  a  new 
course.    I  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  they 
are  about  to  enter  upon  a  wiser  and  a  more 
gracious  policy;  and  that,  indeed, so  far  from 
conciliation  having  reached  its  limits,  there 
is  now  an  endeavour  to  be  made  to  give 
conciliation  a  new  beginning ;  and  that  the 
Executive  Government  in  Ireland  is  to  look 
hereafter  to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
not  to  the  advantage  of  a  small,  though  a 
powerful,  minority  in   that  country.      I, 
Sir,  shall  be  most  happy  if  the   Roman 
Catholics  of   Ireland,  increasing  as  they 
are  in  wealth,  eminent  as  many  of  them 
are  in  talent,  belonging  as  they  do  to  a 
portion  of  the  Christian  Church  which  has 
produced  men  as  famous  for  their  piety  us 
they  have  been  excellent  for  their  learn- 
ing—if, I  say,  the  people  of  Ireland,  be- 
longing to  that  Church,  shall  feel  united 
with  us— shall  feel  that  we,  on  our  parts, 
are  ready  to  do  them  justice  ;  that  we  are 
not  led  by  any  narrow  prejudice,  that  we 
are  not  led— and  I  trust  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  will  not  think  I  mean 
it  offensively— but  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not  led  by  a  spirit  of  religious 
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lugotry  to  refuse  that  nliich  is  just  to 
them ;  and  that  tbef  may  look  at  this  inea- 
■ure,  not  at  a  final  measure,  but  as  one  of 
a  series  of  measure.'',  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  unite  the  two  counlries  in  an  en- 
during bond. 

Mr.  S.  Worlleif  said,  he  was  ausiuus  to 
state  the  reasons  why  he  wished  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  R.  Peel).  The  question  for 
the  determination  of  the  House  was,  whe- 
ther they  would  makeup  tlieir  minds  to 
withdraw  the  grant  to  Maynooth  altoge- 
ther, or  increase  i^.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  take  the  former  course,  and,  feeling 
that  it  was  impolitic  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion in  its  present  state,  he  saw  no  alter- 
oitire  but  to  adopt  the  course  reconi- 
meuded  by  the  head  of  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  did  not 
■how  his  usual  accuracy  vhen  he  said  llie 
Act  did  not  authorize  the  institution  to  do 
more  than  receive  subscriptions.  The 
Tenth  Sectioo  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Purlia- 
ment  gave  power  to  the  parties  in  charge 
of  the  institution ;  but  the  latter  part  of 
the  section  stated  that  "  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 8,0001.  should  be  paid  by  the 
Conimigsioners,  or  any  three  or  four  of 
thtxa,  towards  establishing."  &c.     What 
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this,  that  the  Slate  should  rather  see  sub- 
jects under  its  care  Infidels,  Atheists,  or 
any  other  persuasion  than  see  them  Ro. 
man  Catholics.  He  did  not  concur  in 
that  ricw.  He  thought  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  recognise  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  them,  and  feeling  his 
share  of  that  responsibility,  he  was  dc- 
sirous  to  support  the  proposal  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend.  At  that  late  hour  he  would 
not  go  further  into  the  discussion.  With 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  grant,  he  did 
not  think  that  bis  right  hon.  Friend  cuuld 
have  proposed  less,  aod  he  trusted  that  it 
would  be  fouud  sufficient  for  the  end  in 
view.  With  these  opinions  he  gave  his 
cordial  support  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Cwnming  Bruce  said,  that,  concur- 
ring as  he  did  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  brought  fortrard  this  propo- 
sition, whilst  he  sat  at  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  nod  having,  since  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  came  into  office,  given  to 
his  measures  a  candid,  steady,  and  inde- 
pendent support,  it  was  with  great  regret 
that  he   saw   him  uotr   bring  forward  a 
measure  which  he  feared  would  be  looked 
upon  by  many,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  as  a  heavy  blou-  aud  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  the  Protestant  Church  in 
I";land.     He  deeply  regretted  to  be  cora- 
lled  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  to 
forced  to  oppose  a  Government  on  this 
iHsion   with    whom    he    had    generally 
icurred.     It  appeared  to  bim  that  the 
:asure  now  brought  forward  was  not  in 
:ordance  with   those   principles   which 
ght  to  regulate  their  conduct  as  Minis- 
:s  of  the  Crown.     If  he  looked  to  this 
estioD  as  one  of  expediency,  he  might 
disposed  to  wave  his  own  convictions 
favour  of  the  respect  which  he  had  for 
e  abilities  and  integrity  of  those  who 
ought  this  measure   forward  ;    hut  be 
uld  not  regard  this  measure  as  being  in 
cordance   with    those   principles  which 
ould  guide  those  Ministers  in  the  eser- 
«  of  their  official  resjionsibility.     This 
ate  was  a  Protestant  State,   The  Crown 
this  country  was  a  Protestant  Crown; 
d  he  held  it  incompatible  with  the  duty 
the  Ministers  of  this  country  to  propose 
easures  for  the  support  of  a  prieethood 
lio,  whatever  might  be  their  loyalty  to 
e  person  of  the  Sovereign,  showed  every 
utility   to  the   Protestant   religion,   and 
ho  had  sought  and  would  seek  every  op- 
irtunity  not  only  lo  discdurage  but  to 
ipplunt'  that   lel'igion.     Neither   did   it 
ipear  to  him  that  the  present  i 
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was  one  called  for  by  any  particular  ne- 
cessity. However,  he  believed  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  brought  forward 
this  measure  from  the  highest  and  purest 
motives.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  as  a  state- 
man  as  great  sacrifices  as  any  statesman 
had  ever  made  to  that  which  he  believed 
to  be  for  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
the  country.  He  believed  that  his  motives 
DOW  were  not  less  pure  and  laudable; 
but  notwithstanding  nis  conviction  of  all 
this,  he  believed  that  the  present  measure 
was  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  constitution  of  this  country. 
He  believed  that  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed would  be  practically  more  danger- 
ous than  if  it  had  been  proposed  before 
the  passing  of  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. He  believed  that  the  right  hon. 
baronet  would  fail  in  his  attempt,  and 
would  not  succeed  in  the  objects  which  he 
sought  in  proposing  this  measure.  The 
proposed  grant  of  28,0002.  or  30,000/., 
would  not  succeed  in  satisfying  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.  He  was 
persuaded  that,  on  the  confrary,  it  would 
only  whet  their  appetite  to  demand  more. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London, 
with  the  boldness  and  candour  that  always 
distinguished  him  in  that  House,  had 
pointed  out  the  consequences  of  this  mea- 
sure, and  had  shown  that  it  must  lead  to 
the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  Ireland.  He  thought  that  there 
was  a  course  which  the  Government 
might  have  pursued  which  would  have 
avoided  all  this  evil.  He  thought  that  if 
the  Government  were  determined  to  in- 
troduce a  sound,  moral,  and  Christian 
education  into  Ireland — not  confined  to 
the  priesthood,  but  embracing  the  entire 
population,  such  an  object  would  be  de- 
serving of  general  concurrence ;  and  even 
if  a  much  larger  grant  were  proposed  for 
such  a  purpose  as  that,  he  would  be  happy 
to  concur  in  it.  If  the  Government  fol- 
lowed that  course,  showing  their  determi- 
nation to  maintain  order,  and  uphold  the 
supremacy  of  the  law,  and  to  punish  and 
put  down,  as  they  had  recently  success- 
fully done,  all  who  attempted  to  violate  it ; 
if  the  Government  pursued  a  course  of 
this  kind,  showing  themselves  at  the  same 
time  favourably  disposed  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  such  a  course  of  conduct  would 
command  general  support;  and  he  be- 
lieved that,  by  so  doing,  they  would  ma. 
terially  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Ireland, 


Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  as  both  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  preceded  him,  had 
referred  to  the  hour  as  being  too  late  to 
warrant  them  in  trespassing  on  the  time 
of  the  House,  he  could  not,  after  that  de- 
claration had  come  from  men  of  such  great 
consequence  in  that  House,  and  of  such 
talents,  on  that  important  question  assume 
to  himself  the  vanity  of  intruding  with  his 
opinions  for  more  than  a  very  few  mo- 
ments. He  would  reserve  himself  for 
future  stages  in  the  progress  of  this  Bill, 
when  he  would,  perhaps,  be  more  fortunate 
in  catching  the  Speaker's  eye  than  he  had 
been  on  that  evening.  He  was  one,  who, 
for  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House, 
had  invariably  given  the  weight  of  his 
humble  name  against  the  appropriation  of 
any  part  of  the  public  money  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  College  of  Maynooth.  He 
did  so  not  from  any  unchristian  feeling 
towards  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects, but  from  a  sense  of  the  duty  which 
he  thought  he  owed  to  that  Church  of 
which  he  should  acknowledge  he  was  an 
unworthy  son.  [Laughter.]  He  was 
not  surprised  at  the  merriment  which 
was  exhibited  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  When  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kent  rose  in  his  place,  and  alluded 
to  the  archdeacons  and  the  clergy,  his  re- 
marks were  ridiculed  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  Nay,  even  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  who  might  be  called  the 
child  of  the  Church,  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  join  in  the  exhibition.  That 
noble  Lord  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  re- 
specting this  measure  being  one  of  resti- 
tution. But  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  would  he  restore  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  some  of  the  extensive  ec- 
clesiastical property  held  by  his  family? 
Would  he  endow  a  new  Maynooth  at  Wo- 
burn  or  at  Tavistock  ?  Why  did  not  the 
noble  Lord  stand  up  and  say,  that  he  re- 
commended his  family  to  adopt  a  course  of 
that  nature  ?  and  when  he  did  so,  he  would 
give  him  credit  for  his  sincerity.  He 
should  not,  he  confessed,  be  surprised  at  a 
proposition  like  the  present  being  brought 
forward  by  the  noble  Lord ;  but  he  was 
surprised — he  would  go  further,  and  say 
he  was  disgusted — that  such  a  measure 
should  originate  with  a  Protestant  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown— one,  too,  who  had 
been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  who,  he  was 
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asbamed  to  add^  had  been  at  one  time  the 
Representative  of  that  University  io  Par*" 
Hament.  It  was  painful  to  make  these 
allusions ;  but  he  rejoiced  to  think  that 
that  University  was  now  much  more  effi- 
ciently represented  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
near  him  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)-^a  man  far 
more  deserving  of  such  an  honour  than  the 
right  hon.  Baronet^  who  had  in  his  state- 
ment on  that  night  shown  himself  more 
regardless  of^  and  more  indifferent  to,  the 
interests  of  religioo,  than  any  individual 
who  had  ever  held  his  high  office.  They 
had  heard  a  great  deal  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  night  about  conciliation,  and 
about  the  hopes  which  he  entertained  of 
the  results  of  his  measure.  He  had  told 
them  that  he  hoped  to  conciliate  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy ;  but  some  indications  had 
proceeded  from  that  side  of  the  House 
which  would  show  that  a  very  different 
feeling  existed  on  the  point  throughout 
the  country.  These  indications  emanated 
from  gentlemen  for  whom  he  entertaiaed 
as  much  regard  as  for  his  right  hon. 
Friend — he  begged  pardon,  he  meant  to 
say  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  [Laughter.^ 
He  was  not  surprised  at  the  laughter  which 
proceeded  from  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
for  there  was  an  oM  saying,  '*  Let  those 
laugh  who  win."  He  did  not  doubt  but 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  dreamed— > 
nay,  that  they  were  certain — of  being  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  this  Motion  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  but  he,  for 
one,  would  not  be  among  those  who  joined 
in  offering  this  insult  to  the  Sovereign,  for 
be  considered  it  to  merit  even  that  cha- 
racter. He  thanked  the  House  for  having 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinion  on  this  Bill,  and  he  should 
only  add,  thst  he  should  vote  against  every 
stage  of  this  detestable  and  abominable 
proposition. 

Mr.  Skeil  said :  It  were  most  unjust— it 
would  be  to  the  last  degree  ungenerous — 
on  the  part  of  any  Irish  Catholic  to  with  • 
hold  a  tribute  of  his  unqualified  panegyric 
from  the  great  measure  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  from  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  proposed.  He  can  have  no 
motive  but  the  honourable  one  of  doing 
service  to  both  countries.  He  will,  I  trust, 
secure  the  gratitude  of  the  one,  and  not- 
withstanding a  temporary  clamour,  his  ob- 
jects will,  ere  long,  be  justly  estimated  by 
the  other.  The  grant  to  Maynooth  is 
large  and  generous.  The  substitution  of 
a  permanent  legislative  endowment  for  an 
unuai  Parliamentary  donation,  is  attended 


with  two  advantages:  6rst,  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  a  discussion  in  which  reli- 
gious antipathies  find  a  vent  will  be  avoid* 
ed  ;  in  the  next  place,  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  giving  ''  fixity  of  tenure  ** 
to  a  Catholic  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
You  convert  Maynooth  into  an  institution. 
You  are  taking  a  step  in  a  right  direc- 
tion. You  are  advancing  in  a  career  of 
which  you  have  left  the  starting-post  far 
behind,  and  of  which  the  goal,  perhaps,  is 
not  far  distant.  You  must  not  take  the 
Catholic  clergy  into  your  pay,  but  you 
can  take  the  Catholic  Church  under  your 
care.  You  can  build  houses  of  worship, 
and  grant  glebe  houses,  upon  a  secure  and 
irrevocable  title.  The  perfect  independ- 
ence of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  indisfien- 
sable.  A  stipend  at  pleasure,  and  which 
the  Crown  could  call  back,  would  be 
odious.  An  honourable  relation — a  rela- 
tion honourable  to  both — may  be  estab- 
lished between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  State,  but  you  must  never  think  of 
exacting  from  that  Church  an  ignominious 
complaisance,  i  am  well  aware  that  there 
exists  in  this  country  great  objections  to 
Maynooth ;  but  those  objections  are  in  a 
great  part  connected  with  defects,  of  which 
the  correction  is  not  difficult;  those  de- 
fects, indeed,  arise  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  niggard  spirit  in  which  you  have  doled 
out  a  wretched  pittance  to  Maynooth, 
utterly  incommensurate  with  its  wants. 
I  am  not  astonished  that  a  Scotch  volun- 
teer should  entertain  an  antipathy  to  May- 
nooth :  but  it  is  matter  to  me  of  some  sur- 
prise that  it  should  be  an  object  of  anti- 
pathy to  an  English  Conservative  in  the 
true  sense  of  a  phrase  often  misapplied. 
Maynooth  was  founded  in  a  great  measure 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  apostle  of  order, 
the  great  Edmund  Burke.  Let  him  be 
assured  that  he  bas  made  great  progress 
in  the  art  of  governing  Ireland,  by  whom 
the  works  of  Edmund  Burke  are  perused 
with  admiration.  That  sagacious  man  saw 
that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  Protestant 
England  that  the  priesthood  of  Catholic 
Ireland  should  be  educated  in  France  ;  he 
thought  that  evils  could  arise  from  a  French 
and  Irish  ecclesiastical  fraternization ;  he 
did  not  wish  that  French  principles  should 
be  imported  into  every  Irish  parish  ;  and 
he  denounced  the  introduction  of  a  Gallo- 
Hibernian  establishment  into  Ireland. 
Edmund  Burke  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Irish  Catholic  priesthood  should  be  edu- 
cated by  the  State  for  the  State.  It  has 
been  sometimes  observed  that  the  Irish 
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priest  of  the  old  regime  had,  by  his  cod-  | 
tinental  education,  acquired  a  deportment 
of  a  superior  kind.  I  believe  this  notion 
18,  to  a  great  degree,  a  mistaken  one. 
There  were,  of  course,  several  ecclesiastics 
of  the  old  school,  of  accomplished  manners ; 
but  Farquhar,  an  Irish  dramatist,  who 
knew  his  countrymen,  represents  Father 
Foigard  as  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Louvain.  The  priests  of  Maynooth  are  not 
the  coarse-minded  men  which  they  have 
been  represented  to  be ;  many  of  them  are 
superior  to  the  dignitaries  of  your  own 
Establishment;  but  we  do  not  want  fine 
gentlemen  for  the  hard  services  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church.  I  have  heard  it  observed 
that  the  deportment  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
priesthood  has  occasioned  the  alienation  of 
the  Irish  Protestant  proprietors.  That 
alienation,  however,  has  its  origin  in  poli- 
tical far  more  than  in  social  causes.  As 
long  as  the  priest  was  subservient  at  the 
hustings,  he  was  welcome  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  separation  of  the  gentry 
and  the  priesthood  arises  from  a  succession 
of  political  struggles— from  the  Catholic 
question,  from  the  tithe  question,  from 
tlie  municipal  question,  irom  the  re- 
gistration question— >a  question  of  which 
the  settlement  cannot  be  final,  unless  it 
be  just.  Give  the  Catholic  priest  and  the 
Irish  Protestant  proprietor  a  common  in- 
terest in  maintaining  tlic  institutions  of 
their  countrv,  and  their  reconciliation  will 
be  immediate  and  complete;  indeed  the 
only  danger  to  be  apprehended  is,  that 
their  alliance  may  become  too  unqualified 
and  too  compact.  Sir,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
clear  that  the  maintenance  of  Maynooth 
is  matter  of  contract— of  contract  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  spirit  of  legislative  equity, 
and  not  of  scholastic  disputation.  Maynooth 
is  sustained  by  two  Statutes  which  preceded 
the  Union,  ratified  by  forty-five  years  of  an- 
nual grant.  If  it  be  matter  of  contract, 
the  question  at  once  arises  whether  the 
sum  hitherto  voted  is  adequate  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  That 
question  is  to  be  tried,  by  considering  the 
extraordinary  change  which  the  country 
has  undergone~>a  change  to  be  always 
kept  in  mind  by  those  who  consider  the 

Jrinciples  upon  which  the  Government  of 
reland  is  to  be  carried  on.  1  do  not  know 
of  any  instance  of  so  great  a  national  me- 
tamorphosis. Population  is  doubled  ;  but 
the  increase  of  p<ipulation  does  not  afford 
A  just  measure  of  the  astonishing  moral 
and  political  transition  through  which  the 
country  has  passed.    When  Maynooth  was 


founded,  there  were  not  more  than  two  or 
three  Catholic  barristers  in  Ireland.     We 
have  seen  a  Catholic  Chief  Baron,  a  Ca* 
tholic  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  four  Roman 
Catholics  holding  the  high  office  of  Attor- 
ney General  in  Ireland.    When  Maynooth 
was  founded,  no  Roman  Catholic  was  ad- 
missible to  Parliament.     The  majority  of 
Irish  Members  are  now  returned  by  Roman 
Catholic  constituencies.     When  Maynooth 
was  founded,  there  was  not  a  single  Roman 
Catholic   in   an   Irish  corporation.      We 
have  now  the   preponderance   in   almost 
every  corporation  in  the  country.     W^hen 
Maynooth  was  founded,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  destitute  of  the  elements 
of  education,  and  now  you  can  scarce  meet 
a  peasant  upon  a  public  road  who  cannot 
read,  and  write,  and  count ;  and  men  who 
read,  and  write,  and  count,  cannot  fail  to 
think.     Under  these  circumstances  of  mar- 
vellous mutation,  is  the  Catholic  priest  to 
remain  stationary  in  instruction  ?  and  in 
the  great  revolution  through  which  the 
country  is  revolving,  shall  not  the  Catholic 
Church  be  carried  on  with  it?     If  it  be 
clear  that  the  augmented  grant  to  May* 
nuoth  is  just,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
clear  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  expe- 
dient.    It  will  be  etentially  beneficial  to 
Ireland,  and  whatever  is  beneficial  to  one 
country  must  be  serviceable  to  the  other. 
Great '  ability  will  be  allured  into  Mav- 
nooth — gold  for  genius  has   a    magnetic 
power.     The  professorships  of  Maynooth 
will   be  filled  by   men  of  great   talents, 
and  great  erudition.     The   improvement 
of  the  Catholic   priesthood  will   be  the 
necessary  result     Locate  in  every  pari»h 
an  educated  Catholic  priest,  whose  mind 
has  undergone  the  process  of  literary  re- 
finement, and  you  will  accomplish  much 
in  the  work  of  national  amelioration.     But 
the  advantages  resulting  from  this  measure 
are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  perhaps  better 
that  I  should  address  mvself  to  the  objec- 
tions which  are  pressed  against  it.     It  is 
said  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  arc  to 
be  educated  together.     With  respect  to 
the  laity,  that  observation  is,  perhaps,  a 
just  one;  but  in  every  country  in  Kuropci 
men  destined  for  the  Catholic  Church  are 
eflucatcd  in  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and 
educated  apart.     The  strictest  di«cipline 
-^habits  of  subordmation  almost  passive 
—and  a  total  abntioence  from  sensual  in* 
dulgence  of  every  kind,  arc  indi^|1en sable 
amongst  those  who  are  educated  fur  the 
priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Chunh.     Four 
years  passed  in  Trinity  College^  Dublin, 
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would  constitute  a  bad  apprenticeship  for 
the  confessional.     The  Catholic  priesthood 
are  now  not  only  pure,  but  unsuspected ; 
and  where   interests  of  such  importance 
are   at   sthke,  no  empirical   experiments 
should  be  tried.     It  has  been  alleged,  that 
at   Maynooth  students  of    very   humble 
parentage  are  gathered  in  a  mass  of  un- 
mixed rusticity ;  and  each  individual  con- 
tributes his  quota  of  contamination.     It 
is  a  great  mistuke  to  imagine  that   the 
students  of  Maynooth  are  men  of  such  low 
origin ;  it  is  to  the  middle  classes  that  they 
generally  belong ;  as  is  stated  in  the  docu- 
ment read  to-night  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, and  which  emanated  from  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  of  Ireland.     For  my  part, 
I  am  not  anxious  to  see  the  younger  sons 
of  the  Catholic    gentry  enter    in    large 
numbers  into  the  Catholic  Church.     The 
duties  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  are  so 
severe,  that  men  cradled  in  luxuries  are 
scarcely  fit  for  their  discharge.     It  ought 
to  be  borne   in  mind^   that  some  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  Catholic  Church 
have  always  come  from  what  I  might  call 
the  Apostolic  order.    The  Catholic  Church 
has  a  sort  of  ennobling  influence ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  spiritual  authority  often 
imparts  dignity  to  those  who  are  not  highly 
born.     How  often,  in  the  olden  time»  did 
the  mitred  plebeian  stand  erect  before  the 
Norman  Baron,  and,  in  the  cause  of  the 
serf  and  of  the  peasant,  with  the  crosier 
turn  aside  the  lance.     It  is  the  boast  of 
your  own  Anglo* Catholic  Pontificate,  that 
some  of  the  greatest  of  your  divines  have 
risen  from  the  humblest  gradations  to  the 
highest  episcopal  dignities.      A   man  as 
lowly  born  as  Wolsey  may,  under  your 
reformed  system,  become  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  take  precedence  of  men 
who  to  the  Conquest  of  England  trace 
back  their  descent.     The  last  objection  to 
which  I  shall  advert  is  the  familiar  one, 
that  you  ought  not  to  become  contributory 
to  the  propagation  of  what  you  take  upon 
yourselves,  with  some  assumption  of  infal- 
libity,  to  be  the  untruth.     It  should  be 
remembered  by  those  who  make  this  ob- 
jection, that  principle  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  amount.     If  to  grant  26,000/.  is  a 
mortal  sin,  to  grant  9,0002.^-even  in  the 
opinion  of  an  Oxonian  casuist — ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  venial  offence.     The 
same  observation  applies  to  all  the  contri- 
butions annually  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in   our  Colonial 
dependencies ;  and  to  which  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  referred  with  so  much  dis- 


tinctness.    But,  independently  of  these 
considerations,  is  it  not  most  injudicious, 
and,  what  is  far  worse,  is  it  not  most  anti« 
Christian,  to  tell  7,000.000  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  that  their  religion  is  idolatrous, 
and  (heir  creed  is  but  an  avenue  to  perdi- 
tion ?     For  my  part,  I  hear  these  unchris- 
tian imputations  with  Christian  forbear- 
ance; for   when  I   consider  the  grounds 
upon  which  my  religion  rests — when  I  see 
that  for  so  many  centuries  its  apostolical 
succession  has  been  preserved  unbroken—* 
when  I  see  it  resuscitated  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
deeply  interred — when  I  see  it  spreading 
itself  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth 
— undivided,  universal,  and  eternal— it  is 
not  with  a  feeling  of  resentment,  but  with 
one  ''  akin  to  love,"  that  I  listen  to  the  con- 
tumelies that  are  cast  upon  the  Catholic 
religion.     I  most  certainly  will  not  retali- 
ate ;  and  1  will  even  add,  that  I  see  in 
the  English   Church    many    incidents — 
many  noble  coincidences — from  which  my 
admiration  cannot  be  withheld.     But,  Sir, 
it  grieves  me  to  see  men  engaged  in  an 
assault  upon  the  character  of  the  Catholic 
religion ;    because    Christianity  itself   is 
wounded  through  its  sides ;  and  those  who 
attack  the  religion  professed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Christians,  supply  sophistica- 
tions to  those  wretched  men  who  seek  to 
propagat^n6delity — the  enemies  of  human 
hope,  and  the  harbingers  of  despair.     But 
even  supposing  the  Catholic  religion  to  be 
a  tissue  of  errors,  it  is  clear  that  you  can- 
not convert  us  by  abusing  us.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Ireland  is  ''  an  accomplished 
fact  ;'*  you  cannot  get  rid  of  it ;  you  can- 
not uproot  it ;  but  you  may  give  a  useful 
direction  to  its  branches;  and,  if  I  may 
so  say,  by  training  them  along  the  legalized 
institutions  of  the  country,  make  it  pro- 
ductive of  what  you  yourselves  would  be 
disposed  to  acknowledge  to  be  useful  fruit. 
You  must  take  Ireland  as  it  is ;  and  you 
must  adapt  your  policy  to  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  not  to  your  own  peculiar 
religious  feelings.      A  statesman  has  no 
right  to  found  his  legislation  upon  his  the- 
ology ;  and  the  policy  by  which   Ireland 
should  be  governed,  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  the  antagonists. of  May- 
nooth recommend  to  the  adoption  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.     What  is 
the  policy  worthy  of  him  ?     In  the  great 
position  which  he  occupies  an  answer  to 
that  question  is  to  be  found.     How  great 
is  the  height  to  which  the  Chief  Minister 
of  England  is  exalted  !     From  that  great 
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Duncombe,  hon.  O. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Ei^erton,  Sir  P. 
Ellice,  £. 
Entwisle,  VV. 
Farnharo,  E.  B. 
Feilden,  VV. 
Filnaer,  Sir  E. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Forman,  T.  S. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Goring,  C. 
Greenall,  P. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Gregory,  W.  11. 
Orogan,  E. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hampden,  R. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harris  bon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hepburn,  SirT.  B. 
Hilitborougb,  Earl  of 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodgton,  F. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  U. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Ketnble,  11. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lockbart,  W. 
Long,  VV. 
Mackenzie,  T. 


Maclean,  D, 
McTaggart,  Sir  J, 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Marton,  G. 
Masterroan,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P, 
Morris,  D. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newry,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Pollington,  Visct. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Richards,  R. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D, 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  H. 
Taylor,  E. 
Toll  em  ache,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Tumor,  C, 
Tyrell,SirJ.T. 
Verner,  Col. 
Vyryan,  Sir  R.  R. 
VVaddington,  H.  S. 
VVyndham,  Col.  C. 

TELLKRS. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Pluroptre,  J.  P. 


Resolution  agreed  to. 

Houie  resumed.  Resolution  reported. 
Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in.  Bill  brought 
in,  and  read  a  first  time. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
two  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Fridaij,  April  4,  1845. 

lliitims.]  BiLU.  PiiMr.^^*  ipd  pMHd  t— Prapoty 
Tu. 

pBTinoiiB  PuKsnrriio.  Prom  Wlobocoe  Miiwtcr  Agri- 
cultural  SodcCy,  for  ProCcctinn  to  Agrieultui*.— Prom 
Proprirton  of  Straudwatrr  Canal  NsTtfitioo,  fbr  nfu- 
latin(  Rmllwsy  Ctuncm  for  Omttjwaet  of  PmmogKnaad 
Ooodv— Prom  Uadi.  for  Abolkhlng  the  TnOo  la  HUl 
C'ooUm.— From  Cork,  agalMt  tbm  picMnI  sytCnn  of  L«- 
Tying  lUtct  (IreUad).  and  for  tnmtftning  Criroiaal  Bu- 
ilnaa  to  Quartar  SMrioiia.->By  Lord  Brouffham,  from 
John  LovcrMg*.  of  8L  Jobn'i  Wood,  eorapUlniBC  of 
great  hardship  with  rcgatd  to  Oporatioo  of  loooma  Tax, 
and  praytag  for  Inquiry.— Prom  Cork,  for  RevUloa  of 
Sfooodary  PuttUhmcott.»By  BUhopt  of  Bangor  and  St. 
David**  from  Clergy  and  othcnof  Uryn  and  aerenl  other 
plana,  agaloit  the  Union  of  SL  Aiapb  and  Bangnr.—Prom 
Clergy  aadollMrsof  Temworth.ifalnaC  the  Union  of  Ht. 
Aaaph  and  Bwfor,  an4  la  Ihvoiir  of  tba  AppoiatnMBt  of 


a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Mandiertcr^— Ffom  Piaddeut  and 
othen  of  Uverpool  Guardian  SodeCy  for  Repeal  of  57lh 
Clause  of  the  InsolTcnt  Debtors  Act  Amendment  Act,  ex- 
cept as  to  Debts  noCcxoccdiog5l. — By  Duke  of  Bneelendi, 
and  Earl  Clare,  fttim  Lodimaben,  and  6  other  plaoea, 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Schoolmasters  (Soodaod). 
—By  Bishop  of  Ltchfteld,  from  Clergy  and  othen  of 
Neweaatle-under-Lyne,  and  several  other  pteca,  against 
any  ftirther  Grant  to  Maynootlb— Prom  BraiWovd,  and 
2  other  places,  for  adopting  measurm  for  the  beder 
observance  of  the  Sabbath. — ^Fram  Aston,  tot  Enoou* 
r^en>ent  toSdiools  in  connexion  with  Church  Pidumfinn 
Society.— Prom  Prisonen  In  Qoeenis  Bench  Prison,  ftir  thn 
Abolition  of  Imprisonment  tar  Debt 

iMPRISONMENr       POR       PoOR  -  RaTBS.] 

Lord  Brougham  said,  he  had  two  petitions 
to  present,  to  which  he  called  the  particular 
attention  of  his  nohle  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack, complaining  of  a  grievous  injury  in- 
flicted under  colour  of  the  law  by  two 
magistrates  of  the  town  of  Leicester,  whom 
he  would  abstain  from  naming,  but  whom 
he  understood  to  be  men  of  the  most  re- 
spectable character.  One  of  the  petitions 
was  from  a  poor  man  named  Thomas 
Lukin,  and  the  other  was  from  Ann  Ward, 
who  was  a  poor  widow  58  years  of  age. 
One  had  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  poor  rate 
of  5s.  4\d.,  and  the  other  a  rate  of  3s.  4t/. ; 
in  default  of  payment  an  order  was  made 
for  a  distress  on  their  goods ;  but  as  they 
were  only  lodgers,  there  were  no  goods  on 
which  to  make  the  levy ;  after  that  failure 
to  levy,  an  order  was  made  (and  he  ad- 
mitted legally  made)  for  the  commitment 
of  those  persons  for  non-payment  of  the 
several  sums  they  were  required  to  pay.  The 
order  for  committal,  be  it  observed,  made  no 
mention  of  costs.  On  going  to  the  gaol  some 
benevolent  person  paid  the  amounts  of  rate 
for  them;  consequently  they  were  dis« 
charged,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  caption 
and  of  the  order  for  imprisonment  was 
spent.  Bui  he  begged  their  Lordships  to 
observe  what  followed.  The  same  magis- 
trates, in  order  that  the  coau  should  be  paid, 
which  they  ought  to  have  directed  in  tlie 
flrst  instance,  and  made  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal order,  then  made  a  second  order  on 
each  of  the  parties  for  the  payment  of  20s. 
for  costs.  Twenty*shilltngs  costs!— six 
times  the  amount  of  the  one  sum,  and  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  othert  in  order 
that  the  justices'  clerk  might  be  oaid  hta 
fees,  which  he  had  not  hem  paid  before. 
Whereupon  those  two  unhappy  iodividoala 
were  summoned,  and  both  being  penniless, 
and  having  already  been  proved  the  one 
unable  to  pay  5s.  4j<f.,  the  other  3*.  4<f.— 
they  were  both  called  upon  to  pay  20s.  for 
costs.  As  a  coudition  precedent  to  being 
heard  in  their  own  case,  they  were  asked 
to  pay  20s.  each,  on  the  assumption  that 
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parties  who  could  not  pay  5s.  4^^.  and 
3*.  4d.   could  produce  20*.     "  We  have 
not  got  that  sum/'  they  naturally  said. 
"  Then,*'  was  the  reply,  **  you  must  go  to 
prison'*  (for  they  had  the  order  of  the  jus- 
tices made  without  hearing  the  parties), 
*'  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion for  one  calendar  month,  and  kept  to 
hard  labour."     It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  known  that  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sentence  to 
hard  labour :  these  parties,  however,  were 
sentenced  to  hard  labour,  which  no  person 
in  this  land  could  be  made  to  suffer  even 
for  a  breach  of  the  law  and  a  criminal  act, 
unless  it  were  an  act  of  so  infamous  a  cha- 
racter that  it  was  taken  out  of  the  common 
class  of  misdemeanors.     But  undoubtedly 
there   was  a  Statute — he  did  not  deny 
that  the  18th  Geo.  III.,  cap.   19,  gave 
a  general  power  to  justices   to   imprison 
a  person  in  the  house  of  correction,  and 
keep  him  to  hard  labour  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  month,  and  not  less  than 
ten  days,  if  the  costs  of  any  complaint  made 
before  justices  were  not  paid.     But  by  the 
Statute  the  costs  were  directed  to  be  paid 
to   "  the  injured  party,"   which    seemed 
plainly  to  indicate  that  the  Act  applied 
only  to  cases  of  wrongful  acting ;  neverthe- 
less here  the  justices  held  their  clerk  to 
be  the  injured  party ;  and  by  that  ample, 
extensive,  and  liberal  construction  of  the 
Act,  the  sentence  was  pronounced  of  im- 
prisonment for  one  month — the  maximum 
extent  of  punishment,  with  hard  labour, 
on  these  poor  penniless  persons.      They 
might  have  committed  many  misdemeanors 
of  a  serious  nature,  and  not  have  been  im- 
prisoned ;  but  their  only  offence  was  their 
poverty.  First,hemadeno  complaint  against 
the  magistrates  for  ordering  the  levy  in 
the  first  instance.     Secondly,  he  did  not 
complain   of   the    month's  imprisonment 
which  they  had  ordered  in  the  exercise  of 
their  judicial  discretion;  and  however  he 
might  think  they  were  entirely  wrong— 
however  completely  he  might  feel  that  he 
himself  should  have  been  utterly  incapable 
of  pronouncing  such  a  sentence— though 
he  should  have  shuddered  at  passing  such 
a  sentence  upon  this  poor  old  pauper  man 
and  woman,  who  were  living  absolutely 
upon  nothing,  because  they  could  not  pay 
205.  each  for  costs  to  the  clerk— he  repeated, 
that  though  he  should  have  shuddered  at 
the  very  thought  of  such  a  sentence,  still 
he  would  not  call  it  an  inhuman  sentence, 
nor  did  he  doubt  the  legality  or  propriety 
of  it.    These  magistrates  were  acting  judi- 


cially, and  they  might  have  acted  lawfully 
and  humanely— if  it  were  not  bitter  irony 
to  talk  of  humanity  in  such  a  case.     They 
might  have  mistaken  the    law  —  magis- 
trates were  always  candidly  construed  in 
their  conduct  when  they  made  legal  er- 
rors ;  but  one  thing  he  would  take  leave 
to  say,  and  it  was  that  they  had  no  right 
to  issue  their  order  for  imprisonment  with- 
out having  heard  the  parties.     He  was 
told  that  they  were  men  of  high  respect- 
ability.     They  might  be  so ;    but  they 
would  be  pleased  henceforth  to  learn,  if 
hitherto  they  had  not  learned  the  lesson, 
that  no  respectability  could  enable  a  man  or 
a  magistrate  to  place  himself  above  the  law. 
Not  only  the  law  of  the  land,  the  Statute 
law,  or  the  common  law,  known  only  to 
the  learned  lawyer,  and  not  to  the  layman, 
but  a  law  which  was  written  in  every 
man's  heart,  be  he  lawman  or  layman,  had 
decreed  that  before  you  decide  you  must 
hear ;  before  you  condemn,  you  must  see 
the  party ;  and  that  the  grossest  outrage 
that  could  be  committed  by  any  judge  was 
to  dare  to  sentence  a  man  without  hearing 
him  in  his  defence.     He  would  now  leave 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  this  noble  and 
learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
would  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  it. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)   knew   that  these 
men  had  confessed  the  whole  of  what  he 
had  stated.     They  had  confessed  it  by  their 
clerk,  for  whose  behoof  the  act  was  done  of 
which  he  complained.     They  did  not  deny 
it  at  all.    They  did  not  pretend  that  the 
order  for  the  costs  was  made  in  the  first 
instance;  they  did  not  pretend  that  they 
saw  the  parties  before  they  committed  them, 
much  less  did  they  pretend  to  deny  that 
the  one  month's  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  to  which  these  parties  were  sen- 
tenced, had  almost  expired,  when  the  wise 
and  prompt  humanity  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment   the   very    instant    he    heard    the 
statement  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had 
made,  interposed  and  liberated  them  from 
what  remained  of  the  sentence,  unhappily 
but  a  couple  of  days.     He  handed  over 
these  two  justices,  not  to  their  Lordships, 
but  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack.    If  he  thought  they  were  men 
fit  to  continue  in  the  administration   of 
justice  in  England,  he  should  be  satisfied 
that  they  did  so  remain;  but  with  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  he  might,  perhaps, 
also  have  the  feeling  of  astonishment. 

The   Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  would 
inquire  into  the  case  to  ascertain  the  facts^ 
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and  if  he  found  thtt  these  magiatrates 
bad  conducted  themselvei  in  the  manner 
stated  by  bit  noble  and  learned  Friend,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  remove  them  at 
once  from  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
But  he  must  make  the  necessary  inquiry. 
He  understood,  however,  that  these  par- 
ties had  been  released  by  his  right  bon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department. 

Lord  Brougliom :  Immediately. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  been  asked 
to  second  the  Petition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  and  he  begged  to  sug* 
gest  to  their  Lordships,  whether,  after 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack had  investigated  the  case,  their  Lord- 
ships should  not  inquire  whether  there  was 
not  some  legal  remedy  against  the  men 
who  had  so  illegally  committed  these  poor 
persons  to  prison,  because  he  considered 
that  if  there  was  no  law  to  give  these  par- 
ties redress  against  the  constable  who 
took  them  to  prison,  without  their  case 
having  been  heard,  the  sooner  the  law  was 
amended  in  that  respect  the  better. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  if  these  individuals  had  been 
improperly  imprisoned,  without  the  neces. 
sary  proceedings  having  beengone  through, 
they  would  be  entitled  to  damages. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  that  for  the  honour 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  if  a  case  of  such 
hardship  as  had  been  stated  were  made 
out,  the  parties  would  be  redressed  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury. 

Thb  Obboon  Tbrbitort.]  The  Earl 
of  Clarmidon:  I  yesterday  gave  notice 
that  I  should  bring  the  subject  of  the 
Oregon  Territory  under  the  consideration 
of  tbe  House ;  and  1  did  so  in  those  terms, 
not  because  I  propose  to  enter  into  the 

Question,  or  to  occupy  the  time  of  your 
ordships  at  any  length,  but  because  it 
has  recently  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of 
your  Lordships,  in  compliance  with  a  sug- 
gestion which  proceeded  from  the  noble 
Duke  opposite,  that  the  practice  of  putting 
questions  to  the  Government,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  of  making  speeches  not  meant  to 
conclude  with  a  formal  Motion,  should  be 
abandoned;  and  1  have  no  intention  of 
departing  from  any  rule  which  your  Lord- 
ships may  see  At  to  adopt  upon  this  sub- 
ject although  1  myself  can  see  no  incon- 
venience in  the  practice.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  me  the  moat  simple  mode  of 


obtaining    the   information   which    your 
Lordships  are  justified  in  asking  of  the 
Government,  or  the  country  has  a  right  to 
possess,  upon  matters  of  public  interest, 
with  regard  to  which  Papers  or  Corres- 
pondence may  not  exist,  or  when  their 
production   might  be  inconvenient.      If, 
however,  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  prefers,  either 
in  conformity  with  what  is  to  be  an  estab- 
lished rule  of  this  House,  or  because  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  your  Lord- 
ships and  the  country,  that  Papers  should 
be  laid  upon   the  Table,  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  move  for  them  ;  but  whether  or 
not  this  course  be  adopted,  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  consider  that  we  should  not 
be  performing  our  duty  if  we  did  not  avail 
ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
calling   the  attention  of    Her   Majesty's 
Government  to  the  Inaugural  Address  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
asking  from  my  noble  Friend  such  inform, 
at  ion  as  he  may  think  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  give  upon  that  part  of  the  Pre- 
sident's Address  which  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  bearing  upon  British  interests. 
With  respect  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
announced  in  the  President's  Speech,  aa 
it  may  be  said  to  bear  but  remotely  upon 
British  interests,  and  as  our  rights  in  a 
case  so  unprecedented,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  Texas  towards  us  may  not  as  yet 
be  clearly  defined  or  understood,  I  shall 
not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  at  the  present  moment,  beyond 
the  expression  of  my  surprise  and  deep 
regret  that  a  t>ody  of  men  so  just  and  en- 
lightened as  those  who  usually  compose 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should 
have  sanctioned  a   measure  which   waa 
brought  about    by  such    unwarrantable 
means,  which  will  be  so  deeply  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  which  may 
at  no  distant  period  endanger  the  peace- 
ful relations  of  the  United  States :  for  the 
restless  and  encroaching  people  by  whom 
Texas  is  henceforward   to  be  inhabited 
will  not  long  be  content  without  gratifying 
the  national  taste  for  a  boundary  quarrel, 
or  establishing  a  case  for  war  with  Mexico, 
which  they  may  rest  assured  will,  in  tbia 
quarter  of  the  world,  not  be  viewed  with 
indifference.     Ii  is,  however,   with    the 
Oregon  Territorv  that  we  are  immediately 
concerned  ;   and  it  is  most  important  we 
should  know  in  what  position  we  really 
stand  in  reference  to  that  question ;  and 
what  coarse  Her  Majesty's  Govemoscttt 
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will  be  prepared  to  adopt  under  circam- 
stances  which  seem  bul  too  probable  from 
the  extraordinary  tone  of  the  President's 
Address^  and  the  apparently  studied  neg. 
lect  of  that  courtesy  and  deferential  lan- 
guage which  the  Governments  of  diiTerent 
countries  are  wont  to  observe  when  pub* 
licly  treating  of  international  questions. 
It  IS  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  any 
negotiations  upon  this  subject  are  pend- 
ing, or  that   they  have  ever  been  com- 
menced or  even  proposed,  if  we  are  to 
draw  from  the  President's  Speech  the  in- 
ference which  it  must  naturally  suggest; 
for  not  only  does  he  not  make  the  slightest 
alinsion  to   them,  but  he   formally   an- 
nounces that  the  right  of  the  Americans 
to  the  Oregon  Territory  is  clear  and  un- 
questionable :  and  it  is  consequently  diffi- 
cult to  understand  upon  what  ground  he 
could  justify  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  "right  of  their  Government  to 
negotiate  at  all  upon  a  matter  not  doubt- 
ful ;  for  whatever  predilection  they  may 
have  for  acquiring  what  does  not  belong 
to  them,  they  certainly  exhibit  none  for 
giving  up  what  is  indisputably  their  own ; 
and  if  their  Government  accordingly  did 
consent  to  negotiate,  it  would  seem  that 
it  could  only  be  upon  the  basis  that  Eng- 
land was  unconditionally  to  surrender  her 
pretensions  to  whatever  might  be  claimed 
by   the   United    States.     In    short,    the 
whole  question  is  treated  by  the  President 
as  one  completely  settled — as  if  all  nego- 
tiations were  concluded,  or  none  had  ever 
been   contemplated ;   and  he  announces 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  their  citi- 
zens are  now  on  their  way  to  occupy  the 
territory.     1  say  this  is  the  only  deduc- 
tion wnich   it  would  be   possible  for  a 
person  ignorant  of  the  circumstances^-and 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
— to  drawfrom  the  President's  Speech;  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  so  much  more  iro- 
poassible  for  us  here  to  believe  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  have  neg- 
lected  this  question,  knowing   as   they 
must  its  importance,  and  the  excitement 
which  for  a  long  time  past  has  prevailed 
upon  it  in  the  United  States;  it  is  so  im- 
possible that  they  should  not  have  used 
their  best  endeavours  to  bring  it  lo  a 
satisfactory  and  amicable  adjustment,  that 
I  am  aure  my  noble  Friend  will  be  de- 
sirous either  now  on  the  present  occasion, 
or  by  the  production  of   such  corres- 
pottdence  ai  he  may   think  proper,  to 


satisfy  the  people  of  England  that  their 
rights  have  not  been  neglected,  and  that 
they  will  be  upheld.  As  regards  the  past 
and  the  future  the  public  are  entitled  to 
this  information  ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  it,  and  satisfying  the  great 
and  natural  anxiety  which  prevails  upon 
the  subject,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  occupying  your  Lordships'  time  for  a 
few  moments.  I  do  not  consider  this  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  discussing  the  jus« 
tice  of  the  British  claims  to  the  Oregon 
Territory;  but  I  will,  with  your  Lordships' 
permission,  say  a  very  few  words  upon 
them,  in  order  to  render  more  intelligible 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  President's 
assumption.  In  the  first  place,  as  far  as 
discovery  can  be  said  to  constitute  a  claim, 
ours  is  clearly  the  indisputable  one ;  for  Sir 
Francis  Drake  first  visited  that  part  of  the 
country  in  1578,  and  found  all  the  land 
north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude unappropriated ;  he  took  possession  of 
it,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  New  Albion. 
This,  however,  cannot  really  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  claim,  as  we  made  no  settlement 
there  till  the  year  1792  ;  when,  after  the 
dispute  respecting  the  British  vessels 
seized  by  Spain  at  Nootka,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Convention  of  the  Escurial  in  1790 
that  the  subjects  of  the  respective  con- 
tracting parties  should  not  be  molested  in 
navigating,  fishing,  or  making  settlements 
in  parts  not  already  occupied.  In  1792, 
Vancouver  took  possession  of  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  la- 
titude, and  of  the  Columbia  river,  which  he 
is  believed  to  have  explored  for  100  miles 
from  its  mouth.  In  1813,  the  North 
West  Company  was  established  at  Fort 
St.  George,  and  an  authorized  Colony  of 
British  subjects,  governed  by  British  laws, 
occupied  the  country  on  the  River  Co- 
lumbia ;  it  was  the  first  of  a  national  and 
legal  character  recognizable  as  such  by 
foreign  nations,  and  it  continues  there  to 
this  day.  Now  the  claim  of  the  American 
Government  is  derived  originally  from  the 
sale  of  Louisiana  by  Napoleon  to  them  in 
1803  for  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  France 
had  nothing  but  Louisiana  to  sell;  but 
nevertheless  there  was  inserted  in  the 
Treaty — having  for  its  object  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  Louiiiana — a  reference  to  a 
perfectly  undefined  line  to  the  Pacific, 
having  no  definable  boundary  to  the  north 
or  south  or  on  the  east.  In  the  Treaty, 
however,  with  Spain  in  1819,  called  the 
Florida  Treaty,  this  undefined  line  was 
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then  defined  to  run  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tatnf  to  the  Pacific  to  the  forty-second  par- 
allel of  latitude  (Spain  never  having  occu- 
pied  any  point  north  of  Cape  MendocinOyin 
latitude  forty-one  deg^reei);  and  a  sweeping 
clause  was  introduced   by  which  Spain 
ceded  all  claim  to  territory  lyiug  north  of 
auch  boundary,  which  had  never  belonged 
to  her;    and  the  Americans  then   con- 
tended that  we  had  no  right  to  territory 
north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  lati- 
tude, because  Spain  alone  had  a  right  to 
cede  it,  although  we  had  formally  taken 
possession  of  it  in  1792  under  our  Treaty 
with  Spain  and  the  North  West  Com- 
pany, and  a  legally  established  Colony 
had  been   in  the  occupation  of  it  since 
1813.     In  1818,  a  Convention  was  rati- 
fied between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  by  which  a  northern  boundary  line 
was  agreed  upon,  and   that  the  country 
westward  — I  beg  your  Lordships  to  mark 
this — of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  should  be 
free  and  open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  to 
the  vessels  and  subjects  of  both  Powers, 
without  prejudice  to  the  claim  of  either 
country ;  and  in  1827,  another  Conven- 
tion was  signed,  renewing  the  provisions  of 
the  one  of  1818,  and  extending  it  for  an 
indefinite  period  until  either  party  should 
annul  it  on  giving  a  year's  notice.     Yet  it 
is  in  this  state  of  things^and  1  say  nothing 
of  subsequent  or  pending  negotiations — 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  very  first  act  of  his  administration, 
thinks   himself  justified   in    announcing 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  assert  and  maintain 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  ter- 
ritory which  lies  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— that  their  title  to  the  country  of 
Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable'— that 
the  people  are  already  preparing  to  per- 
fect that  title  by  occupymg  it  with  their 
wives  and  children— and  that  to  the  Go- 
vernment belonged  the  duty  of  adequately 
protecting  them,  and  extending  to  them 
the  jurisdiction  of  American  law  and  the 
benefits  of  republican  institutions  in  the 
distant  countries  which  they  have  selected 
for  their  homes ;  and  which  by  the  increas- 
ing facilities  of  communication  roust  soon 
be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  Federa- 
tive Union*    I  rejoice  to  think  that  the 
whole  question  is  viewed  in  a  far  different 
spirit  here— that  we  are  infiuenced  by  no 
desire  for  territorial  aggrandisement ;  but 
that  we  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  love  of 
peace,  and  the  most  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards tilt  people  of  the  United  States. 


As  far  38  I  am  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  no  assertion  is  made 
that  our  own  case  is  free  from  all  doubt, 
and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  want  of 
readiness  to  concede  whatever  can  be 
justly  claimed  by  the  Americans ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  1  am  equally  sure  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  be  determined 
not  to  yield  their  own  undeniable  rights  to 
encroachment,  or  clamour,  or  menace;  and 
although  I  doubt  not  that  my  noble  Friend 
will  leave  no  efforts  untried  to  bring  the 
question  to  an  amicable  issue,  yet  if  those 
efforts  should  unfortunately  prove  inef. 
fectual,  I  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment will  not  shrink  from  adopting 
that  course  which  may  become  necessary 
for  vindicating  the  national  honour  and 
protecting  the  national  interests. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen:  My  Lords,  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  in  such  a 
conjuncture  as  the  present,  the  noble  Lord 
should  reasonably  expect  to  reoeire  such 
information  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment as  they  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
may  feel  it  possible  to  give.    And  I  am 
far  from  objecting  to  the  course  of  putting 
questions  to  Ministers  upon  any  matter  of 
public  importance — certainly  not  on  one  of 
such  paramount  interest  as  this.   My  Lords, 
iff  followed  my  own  inclination  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  should  be  disposed  at  once  to  lay  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  every  part  of  the  ne- 
gotiation which  has  taken  place  upon  this 
subject  from  the  period  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  up  to  the  present  day  ;  and  I 
am  sure  that,  if  I  did  so,  I  should  not  only 
receive  from  the  candour  of  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  an  opinion  approving  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued,  but  I  might  fear, 
lessly  appeal  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to 
the  whole  of  Europe,  for  its  confirmation. 
A  time  may  come  when  such  a  course  may 
possibly  be  necessary  :  at  present,  it  would 
clearly  be  unsuitable  and  impolitic   1  could 
wish  for  an  opportunity  of  explaining  a  lit- 
tle more  at  length  the  state  of  this  ques. 
tion,  as  affects  the  interests  and  the  claims 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  disputed  territory. 
The  noble   Lord   has  cursorily  described 
the  claims  of  this  country  and  of  the  United 
States  with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  far  as  he 
has  gone.     They,  howcTcr,  would  admit 
of  a  much  more  detailed  examination ;  and 
although  I  might  now  enter  into  that  exa- 
mination without  injury  to  the  puUic  ser- 
vice, I  fed  that  I  could  not  do  it  without 
inconvenience  to  your  Lordshipa }  and  this 
also  I  think  it  better  to  defer  to  a  future 
occasion*    I   ahall|  thcrafbre,  only  addren 
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myself  to  the  inquiry  of  my  noble  Friend. 
I  wish  to  state,  that  the  negotiation  which 
has  taken  place,  and  which  is  still  pending, 
upon  this  subject,  was  commenced  imme* 
diately  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  by 
my  noble  Friend  near  me,  commonly 
called  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  With- 
out, of  course,  explaining  to  your  Lordships 
any  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in 
the  progress  of  that  negotiation,  I  wish  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  last  act  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States  before 
his  resignation  of  office.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  having  addressed  Mr. 
Tyler  so  long  ago  as  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, requesting  him  to  communicate  with 
them  and  inform  them  on  the  progress  of 
this  negotiation,  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  answer, 
which  was  not  delivered  until  the  19th  of 
February,  makes  this  statement.  After 
reciting  the  resolution  and  request  of  the 
Senate,  he  says,— 

"In  my  opinion,  as  this  negotiation  is  still 
pending,  the  information  sought  for  cannot  be 
communicated  without  prejudice  to  the  public 
service;  but  1  deem  it,  however,  proper  to 
add,  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  negotiation,  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  a  very  amicable  spirit  between  the  two 
Governments,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  may  be  brought  to  a  close  within  a  short 
period.  I  have  delayed  answering  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  under  the  expectation  ex- 
pressed  in  my  Annual  Message,  that  the  nego- 
tiation would  be  terminated  before  the  close 
of  the  present  Session,  and  that  the  informa- 
tion called  for  by  that  resolution  might  be 
communicated." 

I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  think  the  late 
President  took  somewhat  too  favourable  a 
view  of  the  state  of  the  negotiation  when 
he  made  that  answer  to  the  Senate ;  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  indication  of  a  friendly 
feeling,  and  of  a  desire  to  bring  it  to  an 
amicable  termination,  such  a  declaration 
must  be  highly  satisfactory.  My  Lords, 
in  a  fortnight  after  the  delivery  of  this 
answer  to  the  Address  of  the  Senate, 
the  new  President  made  the  Inaugural 
Speech  referred  to  by  my  noble  Friend. 
1  wish  to  observe  that  this  speech  is  not  an 
address  made  to  Congress — it  is  a  speech 
made  to  the  public,  the  Congress  not  being 
sitting.  Undoubtedly,  no  speech  of  such 
a  nature  could  be  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  without  drawing 
towards  it  the  most  serious  attention. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  possess  the  im- 
portance of  an  official  message,  forming 
part  of  the  legislative  proceedings.  I  do 
not  mean  to  undervalue  its  importance; 


but  I  must  observe,  that  it  has  not  quite 
the  character  of  an  address  made  to  the 
Congress  as  the  foundation  of  any  legis- 
lative measure.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  that  declaration  of  the  late 
President  is  the  last  act  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  as  far  as  the  negotiation  is 
concerned.  The  new  President  had  no 
Ministry  at  the  time  he  made  his  speech ; 
his  Administration  was  not  formed,  and  no 
communication  had  taken  place  between 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  those  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  since 
the  resignation  of  the  late  President  and  of 
his  Administration.  We  therefore  stand 
precisely  in  the  position  in  which  we  stood 
at  the  time  of  the  answer  of  the  late  Pre* 
sident,  with  the  exception  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  the  relations  may  have  received 
from  the  speech  pronounced  upon  his  inau- 
guration by  the  new  President.  My  Lords, 
I  wish  also  to  state,  that  our  position  is 
precisely  such  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
eighteen  years  with  respect  to  our  rights, 
under  the  Treaty  which  was  made  in  1827, 
renewing,  or  rather  continuing,  the  Treaty 
of  1818,  which  was  for  ten  years.  The 
Treaty  of  1827  continued  that  Treaty 
for  an  indefinite  period,  but  with  the  pro- 
vision that  either  party  might  terminate  it 
by  a  year*s  notice.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever, therefore,  to  prevent  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  if  they  thought  proper,  from 
terminating  that  Treaty  of  1827,  by  giving 
a  year's  notice  for  the  purpose,  which, 
however,  the  President  has  not  said  he 
means  to  give  ;  but  if  he  does  mean  it,  he 
cannot  effect  his  purpose  without  a  Vote  of 
the  Congress  authoriiing  him  to  exercise 
that  power.  The  Congress  will  not  meet, 
unless  specially  called  together,  until  the 
month  of  December;  and  even  then  the 
Treaty  cannot  expire  without  a  year's 
notice  being  given  from  the  time  at  which 
the  President  receives  the  necessary  autho- 
rity to  give  such  notice.  Your  Lordships 
will  see,  therefore,  that  in  point  of  time 
the  matter  is  not  so  urgent  as  might  be 
supposed.  I  need  not  say,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  continue  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  intervening  period  which 
may  be  thus  afforded,  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  negotiation  which  is  still  pending 
to  an  amicable  conclusion.  The  nego- 
tiation was  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
an  amicable  adjustment  by  the  mutual 
concession  of  extreme  claim  on  both  sides  ; 
and  on  that  principle,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  continued.    My  noble 
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Friend  has  by  no  means  expressed  any  | 
censure  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  adopted 
in  this  matter ;  at  the  same  time,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  seen,  in  other  places^  some 
intimation  of  an  apprehension  of  too  great 
concessions-^of  an  abandonment  of  what 
is  called  the  ''  high  tone"  which  this  coun- 
try ought  to  maintain.    I  am  accustomed 
almost  daily  to  see  myself  characterised  as 
pusillanimous,  cowardly,  mean*  dastardly, 
truckling,  and  base.     I  hope  I  need  not 
say  that  I  view  these  appellations  wilh 
indifference ;  1  view  them,  indeed,  really 
with  satisfaction,  because  I  know  perfectly 
well  what  they  mean,  and  how  they  ought 
to  be  and  are  translated.    I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  that  these  vituperative  terms  are 
to  be  translated  as  applicable  to  conduct 
consistent  with  justice,  reason,  moderation, 
and  with  common  sense ;  and  I  therefore 
feel,  as  I  said  before,  really  not  indifferent, 
but  positively  satisfied,  when  I   see  such 
observations.      I  believe  I  may  conscien. 
tiously  say  that  no  man  ever  filled  the  high 
situation  which  I  have  the  honour  unwor- 
thily to  hold,  who  felt  more  ardently  de- 
sirous than  I  do  to  preserve  to  the  country 
the  blessings  of  peace,  or  who  would  be 
disposed  to  make  greater  sacrifices,  con- 
sistent with    propriety,   to    maintain    it. 
[Cheers,]     My  Lords,  I  consider  war  to 
be  the  greatest  folly,  if  not  the  greatest 
crime,  of  which  a  country  could  be  guilty, 
if  lightly  entered  into ;  and  T  agree  entirely 
with  a  moral  writer  who  has  said,  that  if 
a  proof  were  wanted  of  the  deep  and  tho- 
rough corruption  of  human   nature,  we 
should  find|it  in  the  fact  that  war  itself 
was  sometimes   justifiable.    [Cheers,]    It 
is  the  duty,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  in- 
clination, of  Her   Majesty's  Government 
to  preserve  peace :  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  limits  which  must  not  be  passed ;  and 
I  say  that,  without  attaching  too  much 
weight  to  questions  of  national  honour — 
for  1  think,  fortunately  for  this  country, 
that  we  need  not  be  very  sensitive  on  these 
matter8«<^it  is  not  for  us,  God  knows,  to 
"seek  the  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,"  or  anywhere  else ;  our  power,  our 
character  and  position,  are  such  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  look  with  indifference  on  that  of 
which  other  countries  might  be,  perhaps, 
more  jealous.    [Cheers]    But  our  honour 
is  a  substantial  property  that  we  can  cer- 
tainly never  neglect,  and  most  assuredly  we 
may  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity 
to  adopt  a  course  contrary  to  all  our  de- 
sires«-to  all  our  inclinations.    My  Lords, 


from  what  I  have  said,  your  Lordships  will 
perceive  an  earnest  of  the  spirit  of  peace 
which  shall  pervade  this  matter,  if  I  continue 
to  conduct  this  negotiation ;  and  I  cannot 
brine  myself  to  think  that  at  this  day  any 
dvilued  Government  would  desire  to  see  any 
other  course  pursued ;  and  I  hope,  therefore^ 
and  fully  believe,  that  we  shall  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  this  important  question 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  because  an  ami- 
cable conclusion.  {Loud  cheen.'^  Should 
it  be  otherwise,  1  can  only  say  that  we 
possess  rights  which,  in  our  opinion,  are 
clear  and  unquestionable ;  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  with  your  support, 
those  rights  we  are  fully  prepared  to  main* 
tain.  rThe  noble  Earl  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  loud  and  general  applause.^ 

Property  Tax  Bill.]  The  Eari  of  Ripon 
rose  to  propose  the  Third  Reading  of  the 
Property  Tax  Bill,  and  said,  that  when  he 
had  Introduced  the  same  Bill  to  the  House 
in  the  year  1842,  he  had  then  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  proposed 
that  measure  to  Parliament ;  and  the  mea- 
sure was  altogether  so  important  in  itself, 
that  at  that  time  he  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  very  lengthened  statement 
with  reference  to  it.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  should  have  to  request  their 
Lordships'  indulgence  whilst  he  stated  to 
them  the  reasons  which  warranted  the  Go* 
vernment  in  calling  upon  Parliament  to 
give  to  this  Act  a  further  continuance.  On 
that  former  occasion  he  had  stated  that  this 
measure  bad  been  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remedying  the  acknowledged  evil 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  Revenue  of  the 
State.  The  remission  of  a  great  number 
of  taxes  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  that 
Bill^  had  rendered  some  such  measure  as 
the  present  necessary  ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Revenue  and  the 
interests  of  this  country  to  remit  so  large 
an  amount  of  taxation  as  had  been  taken 
off'.  He  did  not  think  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of 
preventing  as  much  as  possible  the  danger* 
ous  practice  of  having  a  continued  defi- 
ciency of  Revenue ;  neither  did  he  deem  it 
necessary  to  state  to  them  the  importance 
of  reviewing  their  fiscal  regulations,  which 
had  grown  in  the  course  of  years  into  such 
a  state  as  to  be  neither  beneficial  to  the 
Revenue  nor  advantageous  to  the  country  ; 
nor  did  he  deem  himself  on  the  present  oc- 
casion called  upon  to  state  the  reasons  why 
he  believed  nothing  but  an  Income  Tax 
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could  enable  tbem  to  meet  the  deficiency  in 
the  Revenue.  In  1842  that  House  passed 
the  measure^  and  he  believed  that  they 
would  not  have  passed  it  if  they  had  not 
regarded  it  as  the  only  certain  and  efficient 
mode  of  overcoming  the  evil  with  which 
they  had  to  contend.  He  should  state  to 
their  LordshipSt  however,  why  the  Go- 
vernment felt  called  upon  to  propose  a 
continuance  of  this  tax ;  and  he  must,  there- 
fore,  put  their  Lordships  in  possession  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Revenue,  as  com- 
pardi  with  its  condition  at  the  time  when 
the  tax  was  originally  proposed,  and  com- 
pared also  with  what  they  must  expect  it 
to  be  if  their  Lordships  should  not  concur 
in  its  temporary  continuance.  The  Act 
was  proposed  in  1842,  and  was  to  last  for 
three  years.  At  that  period  the  state  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  was  as  fol- 
lows, viz.: — On  the  5th  of  April,  1842, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  2,139,000/.,  and 
it  was  against  that  deficiency  that  they  had 
asked  Parliament  to  provide  by  consenting 
to  the  Income  Tax ;  and  at  that  time 
alterations  were  contemplated  in  our  fiscal 
system,  which  it  was  calculated  would 
further  reduce  the  Revenue  by  between 
1,400,000/.  and  1,500,000/.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  alterations  was,  for  the 
moment,  still  further  to  aggravate  the 
diminution  of  income  as  compared  with 
the  expenditure.  It  was  obvious  that  for 
the  first  year  the  full  benefit  of  the  Income 
Tax  could  not  be  experienced,  while  by  the 
repeal  of  these  duties  the  income  for  the 
year  would  be  still  further  reduced.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  5th  of  April,  1843,  in 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  the  Income 
Tax  not  having  been  received,  the  great 
object  of  attaining  a  surplus  had  not  been 
obtained,  and  there  was  on  that  day  a  de- 
ficiency of  Income  as  compared  with  Ex- 
penditure of  2,421,000/.  In  the  year 
ending  April  the  5th,  1844,  however,  the 
picture  was  reversed,  for  the  Property  Tax 
had  then  been  collected  during  four  full 
quarters,  and  it  had  produced  considerably 
more  than  the  estimate  of  the  Government ; 
for  whereas  the  Government  had  estimated 
it  at  3,750,000/.,  it  did  actually  produce 
5,356,000/.,  and  that  gave  them  a  surplus 
of  2,950,000/.  In  the  course  of  last  year 
it  was  thought  advisable,  proceeding  on 
the  principle  of  diminishing  duties,  to 
apply  it  to  the  various  important  articles 
of  trade,  amounting  to  between  200,000/. 
and  300,000/.,  so  far  presuming  upon  the 
success  that  had  attended  the  scheme  of 
1842.    On  the  best  information  which  he 


had  been  able  to  gain,  founded  upon  the 
expenditure  and  receipts  up  to  the  latest 
moment,  he  believed  he  was  warranted  in 
stating  that  the  surplus  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1845,  would,  including  everything, 
considerably  exceed  the  sum  of  5,000,000/. 
It  would,  he  believed,  exceed  the  amount 
of  5.800,000/.,  including  5,200,000/.  from 
the  Property  Tax^  and  600,000/.  from  the 
China  indemnity.  Their  Lordships  would 
see,  then,  that  they  had  secured  that  sur- 
plus of  revenue  over  expenditure  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Bill  of  1842  to  efiect. 
They  had  at  the  same  time  been  able  to 
reduce  taxation  to  a  considerable  amount 
—to  the  amount*  he  believed,  of  between 
1,400,000/.  and  1,500,000/. ;  and  he  should, 
notwithstanding,  be  able  to  show  to  their 
Lordships,  that  during  these  two  last  years 
the  Revenue  had  been  in  a  state  of  pro* 
gressive,  and  he  might  say,  of  remarkable 
improvement.  It  would  be  necessary, 
however,  to  state  what  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  if  the  Property  Tax 
were  not  renewed.  For  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  April,  1846,  the  estimate  of  the 
expend!  ture  of  thecountrywas49,645,000/., 
including  the  Debt  and  all  the  Supplies 
voted.  The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  coun- 
try would  amount  to  47,900,000/.,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  April  of  1,745,000/. 
There  were,  however,  two  quarters  of 
Property  Tax  to  be  received  in  that  year, 
and  there  would  be  600,000/.  from  China  ; 
so  that  they  would  find,  that  in  the  year 
ending  the  5  th  of  April,  1846,  there  would 
be  a  surplus  of  1,457,000/.  But  that 
surplus  would  be  entirely  owing  to  what 
remained  over  uncollected  from  the  Pro- 
perty Tax,  aided  by  the  600,000/.  from 
China.  In  the  following  year,  therefore, 
supposing  tbe  Property  Tax  expired,  they 
would  have  no  further  source  except  the 
same  600,000/.  from  China ;  and  the  conse« 
quence  would  be,  that  they  would  have  in 
1847  to  contend  against  the  very  same  spe- 
cies of  deficiency,  with  all  its  evils,  which 
in  1842  had  induced  Parliament  to  impose 
this  tax  upon  the  country.  It  appeared  to 
him,  then,  necessary  that  they  should  take 
this  opportunity,  by  a  renewal  of  the  tax, 
of  maintaining  a  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure.  He  was  quite  sure  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  the  evil  by  a 
diminution  of  expenditure,  for  he  was 
certain  that  the  present  Government  had 
endeavoured,  and  had  succeeded,  in  curtail- 
ing the  expenditure  of  the  country  to  the 
very  lowest  point.    In  almost  every  branch 
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reductions  had  been  mtde,  though  there 
were  tome  branches  in  which  it  was  felt 
that  at  present  reductions  could  not  with 
safety  be  effected.  It  was  felt,  for  ex- 
ample* that  in  the  present  position  of  affairs 
our  Narj  should  not  be  neglected ;  and  it 
was  clearly  the  interest  of  this  country  not 
to  allow  other  States  to  outstrip  her  in 
steam  navigation  ;  an  increase  had,  there- 
fore* been  proposed  in  the  number  of  sea- 
men to  man  our  Navy.  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers*  then*  proposed  to  renew  the  tax 
upon  Property  and  Income  for  a  period  of 
three  years  — the  same  period  for  which  it 
had  originally  been  imposed.  Should  Par- 
liament accede  to  this  proposition*  the 
effect  would  be*  that,  in  the  year  ending 
tha  5th  of  April,  1846*  there  would  he  a 
surplus  of  4,056,000^,  which  would  be  a 
great  means  of  realizing  the  object  they 
had  in  view*  that  of  equalizing  the  Revenue 
to  the  Expenditure  of  the  country.  But 
they  had  thought  (and  he  confessed  he 
had  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
subject)  it  would  be  wise*  and  he  would 
go  further  and  say  it  was  necessary*  to 
combine*  as  had  been  done  in  1842,  with 
the  Income  Tax,  a  further  attempt  to  rec- 
tify the  anomalies  existing  in  our  import 
duties*  and  to  apply  a  portion  of  that  sur- 
plus revenue  to  the  relief  of  other  duties 
that  were  onerous  and  objectionable  in 
every  point  of  view ;  and*  accordingly,  they 
had  proposed  to  Parliament— and  the  mea- 
sure was  in  the  course  of  discussion  in  the 
other  House— to  make  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  duties  upon  a  great  variety 
of  articles,  some  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. In  the  6rst  place*  it  was  proposed 
to  repeal  absolutely  almost  all  the  duties 
(with  only  one  or  two  exceptions)  charge- 
able upon  the  raw  materials  of  our  manu- 
factures of  every  kind.  The  total  amount 
of  relief  on  a  very  great  number  of  articles, 
too  minute  to  detail*  would  be  320,000/. 
Their  object  was  to  enable  us  succeufuUy 
to  compete  with  foreign  markets^  by 
cheapening  the  cost  of  production— ^hat 
wu  the  principle  upon  which  they  (the 
Ministers)  proposed  to  proceed.  Amongst 
the  articles  the  duty  on  which  was  reduced 
was  glass,  a  most  important  manufacture, 
the  duty  on  which  was  of  large  amount, 
though  a  great  quantity  was  lost  in  the 
way  of  drawback.  The  amount  was 
680,000/9  but  the  real  amount  of  the  Ex« 
cise  duty  collected  on  slass  was  far  beyond 
that  The  public  had  to  pay  double  tl  e 
amount^  besides  the  nuisance  of  an  Excise 
officer  attending  ibe  manufactuiOj  which 


was  necessary  if  any  duty  existed.     Some 
said,  *'  Why  take  off  the  duly  on  glass ; 
why  not  remove  the  duty  on  soup?"  But 
equally  good  reasons  might  he  given  why 
the  duties  on  other  artides  should  be  re- 
moved ;  and  with  respect  to  soap,  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.    The  next 
item  he  would  notice  was  cotton  wool*  the 
duty  on  which  was  very  productive,  yield- 
ing 650,000/. ;  but  no  doubt  it  was  a  duty 
which  sinned  against  every  principle ;  it 
amounted  in  effect  to  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 
upon  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  an 
immense  manufacture,   and  nothing  but 
necessity  could  justify  the  keeping  up  of 
that  tax.     The  next  article    he    should 
touch  upon  was  sugar.     He  was  not  going 
upon  this  occasion  to  renew  the  controversy 
of  last  year  as  to  whether  the  policy  of  the 
Ministers  with  regard  to  sugar  was  wise 
or  not ;   that  was  a  fair  subject  for  argu- 
ment and  discussion.     But  he  was  entitled 
to  say  that  the  reduction  they  proposed  to 
make  in  the  duty  on  sugar  was  in  itself  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  consumers  of  the 
article,  amounting  at  the  very  least  to  12f. 
or  I3s.  per  cwt. ;   and  this  would  make 
such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  power  of  consumption 
of  a  number  of  poor  people  who  at  present, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  sugar* 
were  deprived    of   what  some  called    a 
luxury,  but  which  was  in  fact  a  necessary 
of  life.     Therefore,  whether  their  policy 
in  dealing  with  sugar  was  right  or  wrong 
on  principle,  a  great  and  substantial  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  the  people  of  this 
country,  and,  as  he  understoodt  bad  been 
already  felt.     It  was  calculated  that  the 
loss  to  the  Revenue  from  this  item  would 
be    not  less  than    1,300,000/.     Another 
article  was  the  duty  oif  auctions,  300.000/. 
Much  had  been  said  about  this  duty*  and  it 
was  a  fair  matter   for    discussion.     The 
difference,  therefore,  between  4,056,000/. 
and   3,020,000/.   would  be  a  surplus  in 
April,  1846,  of  836.000/.     Now,  that  was 
their  scheme  in  figures.     But  he  had  some 
observations  to  make  before  be  concluded. 
It  might  be  said,  in  objection  to  this  scheme, 
■  tliat  by  reducing  so  much  of  our  indirect 
{ taxation,  they  would  be  compelled  again  to 
<  apply  to  Parliament  to  prolong  the  Income 
I  Tax.     That  was  the  argument  used,  and 
it  wu  a  very  plausible  one ;  and  whether 
I  used  with  a  view  of  recommending  or  of 
depreciating  the  scheme  proposed,  be  was 
not  surprised  that  it  had  been  used.    But 
he  hoped  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
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the  continuance  of  the  Income  Tax  was 
proposed,  would  be  such  as  to  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  the  Income  Tax;  and  the 
general  aspect  of  our  commercial  affairs  led 
him  to  think  that  there  were  very  auspicious 
circumstances  connected  with  them  which 
should  not  be  kept  out  of  sight  in  forming 
any  speculative  conclusions.  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  request  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Public 
Debt.  Every  one  knew  that  the  charge 
for  the  Public  Debt  constituted  one-half  of 
our  annual  expenditure;  its  diminution, 
therefore,  was-  an  object  of  immense  im- 
portance, though  of  great  difficulty.  The 
state  of  the  Debt  as  it  stood  now  (or  would 
stand  in  1846),  as  compared  with  the  year 
1842,  was  as  follows:  —  In  1842,  the 
charge  for  the  Public  Debt,  funded  and 
unfunded,  permanent  as  well  as  temporary, 
or  terminable,  was  29,452,000Z. ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  char^je  for  the  Debt  which 
will  be  incurred  (including  the  same  items) 
in  the  year  ending  April,  1846,  will  not 
be  more  than  28,365,000/.,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  charge,  between  April,  1842, 
and  April,  1846,  of  no  less  than  1,087,000/. 
This  was  a  permanent  diminution  of  charge. 
Another  circumstance,  equally  satisfactory, 
was  this,  that  the  balances  in  the  Exche- 
quer, which  on  the  5th  of  April,  1842, 
were  8,857,000/.;  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1844,  had  increased  2,235,000/.  He  could 
not  tell  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
balances  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845  ;  but 
he  had  shown  that  the  amount  had  in> 
creased  in  April,  1844;  and  they  were  a 
great  resource  at  periods  of  sudden  diffi- 
culties, charges,  and  embarrassment.  He 
would  next  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  great  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  tradie  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  the  state  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  our  exports  as  compared 
with  what  they  were  in  former  periods. 
He  had  an  account  which  had  been  laid 
before  Parliament  of  the  real  value  of 
the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  for 
three  years.  1842,  1843,  and  1844.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  were  coals,  cot- 
ton manufacture,  earthenware,  glass,  linen 
manufacture,  leadj  tin,  salt,  yarn,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  year  1842,  the  real  value  of  all  these 
articles  exported  amounted  to  40,785,000/.; 
in  1843  they  were  44,720,000/. ;  and  in 
the  year  ending  January,  1845,  they 
amounted  to  no  less  than  50,614,000/., 
being  an  excess  beyond  the  year  1842  of 
no  less  than  9,829,000/.,  and  over  the 
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second  year  no  less  than  5,894,000/.  He 
would  for  a  moment  advert  to  certain  arti- 
cles of  import,  in  order  to  show  the  in- 
creased power  of  consumption  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  First,  he 
would  mention  coffee.  The  duty  on  coffee 
was  greatly  reduced  in  1842,  and  had  been 
further  reduced  in  1844.  What  had  been 
the  result?  He  had  an  account  of  the 
quantity  of  coffee  which  had  paid  duty  for 
home  consumption  in  the  last  five  years. 
In  1840.  the  quantity  was  28,664,0001b. ; 
in  1841,28,307,0001b.;  inl842,28,519,000 
lb. ;  in  1843,  29,979,0001b. ;  and  in  1844, 
31,394,0001b.  The  quantity  of  chicory 
had  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coffee  had  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumption  of  tea ;  but  that  was 
not  the  fact.  The  quantity  of  lea  which 
had  paid  dutv  for  consumption  was,  in 
1840,  32,852,d001b.  ;  in  1841,  36,725,000 
lb. ;  in  1842,  37,353,0001b.  ;  in  1843, 
40,293,0001b.;  and  in  1844,41,366,0001b., 
being  an  increase  of  4,722,0001b.  in  1844 
above  the  average  of  the  first  three  years, 
and  above  the  year  1840  of  more  than  one- 
fourth.  With  regard  to  sugar,  there  was 
one  advantage  attending  the  reduction  of 
duty  which  he  had  not  mentioned ;  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  adulteration  of  sugar  by  means  of  an 
article  which  he  should  not  have  thought 
of  being  employed  for  that  purpose^ 
namely,  the  flour  of  sago.  One  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country — for  he  considered  it 
was  manifest,  from  the  facts  he  had  stated, 
that  the  country  was  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition—he had  never  heard  it  denied  as  a 
general  proposition — one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it  was,  that  it  had  not  arisen 
in  any  degree  whatever  from  an  undue  ex- 
tension of  the  currency.  Not  only  was  it 
clear  that  this  improved  condition  of  the 
country  had  taken  place  without  any  in- 
crease of  the  currency,  but  that  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  improvement  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  country  had  been  to 
render  such  an  increase  next  to  impossible. 
He  would,  therefore,  venture  to  say,  at  the 
hazard  of  being  charged  with  taking  too 
sanguine  a  view  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  country,  that  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  those  apprehensions  which  other  per- 
sons entertained,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
next  three  years  the  Property  Tax  would 
be  proposed  to  be  made  a  permanent  tax, 
were  correct.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
if  Parliament  would  keep  steadily  in  view 
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tbe  objects  which  the  Government  had 
been  aiming  at  in  their  general  plan  of 
finance,  at  the  termination  of  the  three 
years,  there  would  be  no  necessity  again 
to  impose  upon  the  country  this  painful, 
he  must  call  it,  and  in  some  respects  ungra- 
cious, sacrifice ;  for  so,  even  now,  he  would 
designate  it,  if  the  object  for  which  it  was 
made  were  not  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  If 
they  persevered  in  the  system  they  had 
adopted,  he  trusted  to  Providence  to  keep 
us  out  of  the  situation  in  which  circum- 
stances (for  he  would  cast  blame  on  nobody) 
had  involved  us ;  and  a  perseverance  in  it 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  all 
daases  of  the  community.  There  was  a 
remark  which  he  could  not  refrain  from 
making  before  he  sat  down ;  and  that  was, 
with  reference  to  the  complaints  that  had 
been  made  of  agricultural  distress.  Now, 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that, 
owing  to  causes  which  he  would  not  then 
enter  into,  a  considerable  degree  of  distress 
existed  amongst  the  agriculturists  in  some 
districts,  he  must  beg  to  state  that  this 
complaint  was  not  general  throughout  the 
kingdom,  for  there  was  no  distress  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  with  which  he  was 
connected,  and  which  he  knew  best.  But 
what  he  wanted  to  know  was,  the  species 
of  relief  which  it  was  expected  the  Go- 
vernment could  afford  the  agricultural 
interests,  or  what  scheme  they  themselves 
would  propose  to  be  adopted  for  having 
their  distress  mitigated,  with  reference  to 
the  fiscal  revenue?  With  respect  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  he  wished  to  know 
by  what  scheme,  connected  with  our  fiscal 
system,  particular  benefit  or  relief  could 
be  given  to  that  body  ?  But  it  was  said, 
that  the  Government  ought  to  have  ex- 
pressed some  sympathy  for  the  distress 
under  which  a  great  part  of  that  class  was 
labouring.  If  such  sympathy  had  been 
expressed,  and  not  accompanied  with  any 
practical  scheme  to  give  effect  to  the  words, 
he  suspected  the  Government  would  have 
been  accused  of  insult  and  mockery.  Feel 
for  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  interest ! 
Of  course  they  did.  Who  were  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House?  Were  they  not  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  interest  ?  Who 
were  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment? He  believed  all,  both  in  that 
and  the  other  House,  were  connected  with 
that  interest.  How  could  any  one  suppose, 
then,  that  even  in  regard  to  their  own 
interests  —  their  selfish  interests  —  they 
could  be  insensible  to  the  distress  of  the 
very  class  to  which  they  were  especially 


attached }  But  it  was  of  no  use  to  make 
a  parade  of  sympathy ;  and  he  thought 
the  Government  had  performed  their  duty 
best  to  that  very  interest  by  abstaining  from 
that  which  would  have  been  useless,  and 
doing  at  the  same  time  their  utmost,  by 
proposing  to  Parliament  that  which  would 
be  useful  to  all  interests.  His  Lordship 
concluded  by  movine  the  third  reading  <tf 
the  Property  Tax  Bill. 

On  the  Question  being  put. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdorvne  justified 
his  having  moved  that  their  Loidships  be 
summoned  for  this  evening  by  the  deep 
importance  which  attached  to  the  subject 
Familiarised  as  they  had  unfortunately 
been  with  an  Income  and  Property  Tax, 
the  present  proposition  was  essentially  new 
to  the  House  and  to  the  public.  They 
knew  the  various  reasons  by  which  a  Pro- 
perty and  Income  Tax  had  been  recom- 
mended to  favour.  Such  a  tax  might  be 
proposed,  as  it  had  been  formerly,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  formidable  war,  or  of 
domestic  disturbances,  as  indispensable  for 
the  safety  and  best  interests  of  the  country. 
It  had  been  proposed  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
at  the  end  of  a  war,  to  wind  up  the  finances 
of  that  war,  but  refused,  because  not  called 
for  by  urgent  necessity.  A  second  ground 
upon  which  an  Income  Tax  might  be  pro- 
posed was,  that  of  pn)viding  for  the  public 
faith ;  and  at  a  time  when  no  other  means 
presented  themselves  for  that  purpose,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to 
such  a  proposal.  Upon  such  a  ground  he 
conceived  Sir  R.  Peel  to  have  proposed  the 
Income  Tax  in  1842.  But  that  proposal 
had  now  arrived  at  another  stage,  which 
brought  him  to  the  consideration  of  the 
third  ground  upon  which  an  Income  Tax 
might  be  proposed.  That  was  a  distinct 
preference  for  that  mode  of  taxation  over 
others.  Notwithstanding  what  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  Friend  opposite,  looking  at 
this  tax,  and  coupling  it  with  the  other 
measures  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
however  desirable  he  might  consider  the 
repeal  of  any  tax  to  be — however  judicious 
he  might  think  the  selection  of  those  to  be 
repealed — it  was  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  omission  of  anv  measure  calculated  to 
increase  the  revenue  within  the  next  three 
years,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  an  omission  in  the  shape  of  the  greater 
difficulty  in  parting  with  this  tax.  That 
which  he  regarded  with  the  greatest  anx- 
iety, but  to  which  the  smallest  part  of  the 
argument  of  his  noble  Friend  had  been 
directed,  was  the  means  by  which  the  Go- 
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▼eminent,  not  professing  to  prolong  this  tax 
beyond  three  years,  expected  the  revenue 
was  to  be  increased  during  that  time,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  expressed 
wish  of  dispensing  with  the  tax.  There 
bad  been  an  increase  in  the  Naval  Esti- 
mates^  and  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
other  Estimates,  small  indeed  in  amount, 
but  great  in  principle,  and  of  the  highest 
importance  as  regarded  its  remote  conse- 
quences^ and  its  effects  in  future  ages — an 
increase  to  which  he  not  only  gave  his  un- 
qualified assent,  but  which  he  had  long 
thought  it  the  duty  of  Government  and  of 
Parliament  to  adopt,  as  essential  to  the 
peace  of  the  country — an  increase  now 
made  at  a  cost  to  the  public  of  not  more 
than  20,0002.  or  30,000/.,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  better  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
He  had  merely  alluded  to  this  in  passing ; 
but  what  he  wished  to  say  was,  that  with 
increased  Estimates  the  chance  of  ulti- 
mately getting  ridof  thelncomeXax  seemed 
to  be  indefinitely  diminished.  Supposing 
the  Estimates  to  be  retained  as  before,  and 
that  there  was  no  increase  of  taxation,  the 
deficiency  would  not,  according  to  the  Pa- 
pers he  held  in  his  hand,  be  more  than 
600,000/.  or  700,000/.— a  deficiency  which 
it  obviously  would  be  most  easy  for  Par- 
liament to  grapple  with  without  the  impo- 
sition of  a  Property  Tax.  When  he  saw 
|he  Government  increasing  the  Estimates, 
though  in  a  manner  the  propriety  of  which 
he  might  admit  in  some  instances,  and 
although  he  might  admit  the  prudence  of 
relieving  production  and  industry  from  the 
pressure  upon  them,  he  had  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  Government  to  show,  by  the 
taxes  they  removed,  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  provide  the  means  of  reducing 
and  parting  with  the  Property  Tax  at  a 
future  period.  His  noble  Friend  had  ut- 
terly failed  to  show  that  any  one  of  his 
measures  was  calculated  to  effect  that  object. 
If  it  were  a  matter  of  choice  and  wish  to 
keep  the  Income  Tax  in  preference  to  other 
taxes,  the  Government  were  at  liberty  to 
select  the  taxes  they  would  repeal ;  but  if 
their  first  object  were,  as  he  contended  it 
ought  to  be,  to  get  rid  of  the  Income  Tax, 
then  they  ought  to  frame  every  one  of  their 
measures  with  reference  to  that  object. 
He  saw  no  evidence  of  any  such  intention, 
although  he  might  claim  the  existence  of 
it  from  the  speeches  both  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  almost  every  other  Member 
of  the  Government.  The  noble  Duke  had 
atated  that  an   Income  Tax  ought  to  be 


reserved  for  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  and 
no  one  had  expressed  the  same  opinion  with 
greater  authority  than  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Government,  who 
now  proposed  an   Income  Tax,   and  ex- 
pressed it  too  under  yery  similar  circum- 
stances to  the  present.     In  18S3,  when  it 
was  proposed  that  the  malt  tax  should  be 
taken  off,  what  was  the  ground  of  oppo- 
sition taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  then  occupied  the  highest  official 
situations  in  the  country  ?     He  said  that  it 
might  lead  to  the  imposition  of  a  Property- 
Tax  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  they  would 
be  encountering  inconveniences  by  impos- 
ing a  tax  unequal  in  itself,  and  afterwards 
by  the  introduction  of  modifications  which 
would  disturb  its  efficiency,  and  that,  above 
all,  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  the 
tax   upon    Ireland,   which  could  not  be 
done.     That  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1833.     Afterwards,  in  1840,  the 
right   hon.   Baronet,  being  then  on   the 
threshold  of  power,  commanding^  or  at  least 
infiuencing,  one  of  the  greatest  parties  in 
this  country,  having  had  seven  years  for 
reflection,  and  there  being  then  a  deficiency 
of  2,500,000/.— a   deficiency  far  greater 
than  now — said  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
would  be  justifiable  to   attempt  to  raise 
that  sum  by  a  Property  Tax.     If  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  been  induced  to  take  a 
new  view  of  this  subject,  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne)  could  not,  therefore, 
be  deprived  of  the  sanction  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  name  and  authority,  and 
he  cordially  agreed  with  the  opinions  of 
Sir   R.    Peel  in   1833  and  1840,  and  to 
which  no  less  weight  and  importance  were 
to  be  attached  than  the  authority  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  now,  in  allowing  the 
measure  to  be  introduced.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  only  have  introduced  the 
measure   in   consequence    of  his   having 
adopted  that  principle  which  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne)  deprecated — namely, 
the  preference  of  the  Income  Tax  to  other 
sources  of  revenue,  and  he  could  now  only 
argue  that  tax  with  reference  to  those  con- 
siderations which  applied  to  it  as  a  perma- 
nent duty.  He  understood  that  there  were 
persons  calling  themselves  philosophers-^ 
persons  wiser  than  other  men — who  pre- 
ferred this  tax,  and  avowed  that  they  not 
only  wished  it  to  be  perpetual,  but  desired 
it  to  be  carried  out  further  on  account  of 
what  they  called  its  justice  and  simplicity. 
What  were  the  justice  and  simplicity  of 
this  tax  as  imposed  upon  the  various  classes 
of  society?     First,  it  was  imposed  upon 
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persons  of  all  professions.  If  there  was 
one  thing  more  uncertain  than  another,  it 
was  a  profession ;  and  if  any  tax  more  un- 
equal than  another^  it  was  a  tax  imposed 
upon  all  professions^  without  reference  to 
the  nature  of  anv.  Some  professional  in- 
comes were  derived  from  sources  certain  to 
continue  during  life;  others  arose  from 
casual  sources,  which  might  at  any  time 
cease ;  others  were  only  practised  at  parti- 
cular seasons ;  others  were  dependent  upon 
contingencies;  some  might  be  practised 
without  injury  to  health  and  vigour  during 
a  whole  life ;  others  were  destructif  e  or  in- 
jurious to  them.  Was  a  tax  just  and  equal, 
therefore,  that  was  indifferently  applicable 
to  all?  But  the  philosophers  had  a  remedy 
for  that  inconvenience.  They  would  ex- 
empt professional  incomes  altogether,  and 
provide  for  the  deficiency  so  arising  in  an- 
other way.  Then  came  the  tax  falling 
upon  the  manufacturers.  But  what  was 
more  unequal  than  the  sources  of  income 
arising  from  different  descriptions  of  manu- 
factures? In  some  the  expenses  were 
greatly  and  frequently  increased  by  the 
additions  to  or  alterations  of  machinery 
rendered  necessary  by  the  improvements  in 
science,  while  in  others  no  such  expenses 
might  be  required.  Some  were  dependent 
upon  fashion,  caprice,  or  taste ;  others  were 
not.  Could  that  be  a  just  or  equal  tax 
which  applied  to  all  alike  .^  But  leave  out 
the  manufacturers,  and  consider  the  annu- 
itants on  the  public  funds.  Could  there  be 
a  greater  difference  than  that  existing  be- 
tween the  state  of  a  person  having  a  ter- 
minable annuity,  and  one  enjoying  the 
stipend  for  life? — or  than  the  difference 
between  a  person  whose  funds  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  settlements,  and 
one  free  to  enjoy  them  without  limita- 
tion ?  Could  that,  therefore,  be  a  just  and 
equal  tax  which  called  upon  all  these  par- 
ties for  a  like  contribution  ?  Then  some 
persons  said,  "  Leave  out  the  fundholders 
altogether;  come  to  the  landed  interest, 
and  make  them  pay.'*  He  objected  to  that 
exceedingly.  He  thought  the  landed  pro- 
prietors ought  not  to  be  made  the  sole 
contributors  to  that  or  any  other  tax.  But 
if  you  confined  the  tax  to  them,  you  would 
not  find  that  it  pressed  upon  the  landed 
proprietors  with  equality,  simplicity,  and 
justice.  The  condition  of  a  landed  proprie- 
tor could  not  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  his  income  in  any  given  year ;  but  many 
considerations  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, such  as  the  degree  to  which  his  pro- 
perty was  tied  up  in  settlements.     Where, 


then,  was  the  simplicity  and  justice  of  the 
Income  Tax  as  applied  to  any  one  class  who 
had  to  pay  it  ?  It  was  an  equality  that 
would  never  be  discovered.  When  a  car- 
riage was  invented  which  would  travel 
with  equal  ease  and  facility  in  all  coun- 
tries, whatever  the  obstacles  of  the  ground 
— when  a  coat  was  made  which  should  be 
equally  adapted  for  all  variations  of  cli- 
mate—or a  medicine  which  should  be 
equally  salutary  to  all  constitutions— then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  simplicity,  justice, 
and  equality  of  the  Income  Tax  would  be 
discovered.  He  knew  of  no  inconvenience 
attending  indirect  taxation,  except  that  it 
took  a  somewhat  larger  amount  from  the 
pockets  of  the  contributors.  But  what  had 
been  the  inestimable  boons  in  return  ?  The 
privilege  almost  of  taxing  himself — of  de- 
termining what  was  the  amount  it  suited  his 
convenience  to  contribute  in  any  given  year 
to  the  public  Revenue.  He  had  the  power  of 
diminishing  orincreasing  his  contribution  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  state  of  his  circum- 
stances ;  and  surely  there  was  no  man  in  his 
senses  who  would  not  pay  a  somewhat 
larger  amount  to  secure  these  privileges  and 
advantages,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
avoided  those  inquisitorial  annoyances  which 
ought  never  to  be  adopted,  save  in  the  last 
extremity,  and  which  particularly  belonged 
to  a  Property  Tax.  He  was  not  about  to 
ask  the  House  to  reject  this  tax  altogether. 
It  would  be  useless  to  make  the  attempt ; 
but  he  contended  that  their  Lordships  were 
bound  to  give  their  serious  attention  to  the 
means  of  fulfilling  the  hope — for  his  noble 
Friend  would  most  likely  not  allow  him  to 
call  it  a  condition — that  the  tax  would  be 
dispensed  with,  and  not  renewed  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years.  If  the  Income 
Tax  had  been  proposed  only  as  an  experi- 
ment, accompanied  by  measures  having  a 
direct  tendency  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether, 
such  as  as  a  large  change  in  the  sugar  and 
tea  duties,  causing  a  great  increase  of  con- 
sumption, in  place  of  that  narrow  increase 
adverted  to  by  his  noble  Friend — if  the 
Government  had  said,  "  The  measures  we 
recommend  are  somewhat  doubtful  in  their 
nature,  and  give  us,  during  the  time  of  the 
experiment,  an  Income  Tax,  to  secure  the 
public  creditor,**  he  would  have  given  his 
assent  to  the  measure ;  but  as  he  saw  no 
measures  proposed  which  gave  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  the  removal  of  the  tax,  he  called 
upon  the  House  to  give  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  in  every  act  submitted  for 
their  approval,  to  have  in  view  the  import- 
ance of  providing  other  and  better  means 
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than  were  now  provided  for  getting  rid  of 
the  tax  at  the  end  of  the  three  years.  It  was 
said  that  this  had  hecome  a  popular  tax. 
No  doubt  you  might  purchase  popularity 
for  any  tax  by  exempting  people  from  pay- 
ing It ;  and  it  might  be  perfectly  true  that 
this  was  a  popular  tax  for  those  who  had 
not  to  pay  it.  The  resident  proprietors  of 
Ireland  could  have  no  great  objection  to 
the  tax,  for  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
bear  the  burden ;  and  this  was  a  very  na- 
tural view  for  them  to  take.  All  persons 
under  150/.  a  year  were  no  doubt  also 
inclined  to  think  it  just  and  equitable,  not 
being  sufficiently  aware,  and  many  of  them 
not  aware  at  all,  that  it  would  cramp  the 
means  of  giving  them  employment,  and  cut 
off  the  source  and  fund  of  that  capital 
which  supplied  them  with  the  means  of 
existence.  Again,  the  manufacturer,  who 
saw  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  cotton  ten- 
dered to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  bribe,  was 
not  likely  to  become  clamorous  against  the 
instrument  by  which  alone,  he  was  told, 
that  relief  could  be  obtained  for  him.  A 
pseudo  popularity  could  be  obtained  at  any 
moment  by  measures  of  this  sort ;  but  that 
the  thinking  and  enlightened  portion  of  the 
public  could  be  reconciled  to  it  was  what 
he  did  not  expect ;  and,  therefore,  he  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  would  exert  their  power  to 
induce  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  years,  to  take 
measures  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  country  from  the  burden  of 
this  unjust  and  onerous  impost. 

Lord  Ashhurton  believed  there  was  no 
disposition  in  Parliament  to  object  to  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  renewal  of  the 
tax  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  present  seemed 
the  only  opportunity  which  their  Lord- 
ships, in  the  common  course  of  financial 
measures,  were  likely  to  have,  to  pass  in 
review,  as  the  noble  Lords  who  had  spoken 
before  him  had  done,  the  general  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  country,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  should  be  adopted  for  their 
improvement.  On  this  subject  he  had  the 
misfortune,  he  feared,  to  differ  from  both 
parties  in  that  House.  It  had  been  his 
misfortune  to  differ  upon  it  from  almost 
every  Government  he  had  seen  in  place ; 
and  he  must  say  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  one  which,  to 
him,  had  always  been  exceedingly  alarm- 
ing. He  would  take  the  liberty  of  sliortly 
stating  to  their  Lordships  his  views  of  the 
case.  With  respect  to  the  tax  which 
farmed  the  subject  of  the  Bill  now  before 


them,  he  had  to  say  that  he  almost  wholly 
concurred  with  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down  in  objecting  to  it  as  a  perma- 
nent impost.     Although,  setting  aside  the 
popularity    which   it  naturally   had  with 
those  who  did  not  pay  it,  it  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  plausibility  at  first  sight,  yet 
it  was  full  of  the  grossest  partiality,   in 
every  form  of  its  application  ;  and,  as  was 
remarked  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  his  book 
upon     taxation — which    their    Lordships 
could  not  do  better  than  read  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  information — it  was  the 
worst  which  could  be  imposed,  and  only  to 
be  justified  in  cases  of  the  greatest  emer- 
gency.    Speaking  of  its  effects  on   land, 
Mr.  M'CuUoch  said :  "  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  it  be  possible  to  suggest  any  im- 
post more  at  variance   with  sound  prin- 
ciples, or  more  adverse  to  the  progress  of 
improvement."     His  noble  Friend  opposite 
had  well  stated  the  great  inequality  of  the 
tax  in  all  cases.     In  addition  to  those  spe- 
cified by  his  noble  Friend,  he  might  in- 
stance the  body  of  the  clergy  in  this  coun- 
try, many  of  whom  did  not  come  into  their 
incomes  until  an  advanced  age,  and  who 
were  almost  under  an  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  various  schools 
and  charities  around  them ;  their  interest  in 
their  incomes  might  cease  by  any  momentary 
contingency ;  and  yet  they  were  taxed  as 
heavily  as  those  possessing  the  most  per- 
manent species  of  property  :  perhaps  they 
were  the  class,  of  all  others  in  the  com- 
munity on  whom  the  tax  fell  most  heavily. 
It  fell  with  particular  severity  on  the  land, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  imposed  on  the  gross 
income,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
repairs  or  improvements,  and  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  rent  was  always  regularly 
paid.     There  was  a  further  objection^  that 
it  sinned  against  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  taxation,  in  taking  what  was  a  raw  ma- 
terial.    Of  all  the  materials  of  industry  of 
every  description^  capital  was  the  first ;  and 
it  mattered  not  whether  the  tax  was  laid 
on  the  whole  sum  or  on  the  income.     Ap- 
plying as   it  did  to  the  industry  of  the 
country  in  all  cases,  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  a  tax  more  fatal  to  progressive 
improvement,   or  to  the  accumulation   of 
capital.     Jt  made  no  difference  to  a  manu- 
facturer whether  you  placed  a  tax  on  his 
capital  or  on  the  raw  material ;  and  the 
burden  of  it  was  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
posure of  the  secrets  of  his  business.     In 
fact,  under  a  continuance  of  the  tax,   it 
stood  to  reason  that  any  country,  however 
rich,  would  sink.     Such  a  tax  as  this  oper- 
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ated  on  tbe  principle  known  to  and  acted 
upon  by  gamblers ;  that  in  the  long  run  the 
odds  in  favour  of  the  table  would  draw  all 
tbe  money  into  the  packet  of  the  banker. 
So  much  upon  the  question  of  this  tax. 
His  objection  to  tbe  whole  system  of  finance 
on  wbicb  this  country  bad  since  the  war 
been  proceeding  was,  that  it  left  wholly 
untouched  tbe  heavy  Debt  which  pressed 
upon  us.     It  was  now  thirty  years  from 
tbe  termination  of  tbe  war,  and  we  bad 
made  hardly  any  progress— in   truth   no 
progress — in  lessening  or  di  ninishing  tbe 
National  Debt.     Though  bis  noble  Friend 
near  bim  bad  stated  that  there  was  a  di* 
minution  of  tbe  Debt,  be  admitted  at  tbe 
same  time  that  it  proceeded  almost  wholly 
from  a  reduction  of  tbe  charge  arising  from 
the  lowering  of  tbs  rate  of  interest  —  a 
very  desirable  thing,  but  one  which  bad 
not  originated  in  any  effort  whatever  on 
tbe  part  of  this  country  to  pay  off  any  por* 
tion  of  its  obligations.     By  operation   of 
this,  the  debt*  might  be  said  to  be  reduced 
between  2,000,000/.  and  3,000,000/.  per 
annum.     At  tbe  end  of  the  war  the  charge 
on  tbe  Public  Debt  wasabout  32,500,000/. ; 
it  was  now  somewhat  above  29,000,0001. 
[The  Earl  of  Ripm :  28.000,000/.]  This 
was  in  truth  tbe  incubus  which  weighed 
down   the   whole  country.     There   were 
28,000,000/.  or  29,000,000/.  to  raise  for 
tbe    purpose    of     paying     the    interest^ 
against  17,000.000/.  or  18,000,000/.,  or  at 
farthest    20,000,000/L,   for  tbe  supply   of 
tbe  wants  of  the  Public  Service.     There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  to  be  tbe 
duty  of  Parliament  to  do  something  to- 
wards tbe  extinction  of  tbe  Debt ;  but  of 
late  years  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
took  tbe  more  popular  course  of  caring 
nothing  for  the  Debt^  and  relieving  the 
immediate  burdens  on  the  people  by  taking 
off   taxes.      In    hii    opinion,    however, 
their  real    duty  to    the  country    would 
have  been  best  shown  by  exertions  to  re- 
duce  this  Debt,  and  thus  relieve  the  coun- 
try permanently  from  its  embarrassments. 
The  whole  question,  which  now  seemed  to 
engage  their  attention,  was  the  question 
of  surplus  or  no  surplus,  and  this  was  al- 
lowed   to  turn  on  a  sum  of  80,000/.   or 
100.000/.  in  an  incomeof  50,000,000/.  Tbe 
moment  any  difficulty  came  upon  us,  what 
were  we  to  do  ?  What  was  to  happen  to  this 
country   in  the  event  of  a  serious  alarm 
from   a  foreign  war,  or  any  other  cause 
rendering  necessary  a  large  increase  of  ex* 
penditure?    What  course  was  to  be  fol* 
lowed  but  to  borrow  ?    He  saw  no  other 


resource,  particularly  if  we  had  already  an- 
ticipated tbe  Income  Tax,  which  might  to 
a  certain  extent  obviate  the  necessity.  But 
we  could  not  go  on  for  ever  borrowing;  this 
resource  must  have  its  limits.  The  man  of 
the  shortest  sight  possible  must  see  that 
one  day  tbe  system  would  be  brought  to 
an  end;  though,  like  children,  they  might 
build  up  their  house  of  cards,  and  pride 
themselves  on  its  apparent  strength  and 
beauty,  it  would  assuredly  tumble  down 
with  disgrace.  So  strongly  was  he  im- 
pressed with  the  alarming  condition  of  tbe 
country,  that  he  could  derive  no  comfort 
from  a  contemplation  of  our  finances,  unless 
be  were  to  see — what,  at  bis  period  of  life, 
he  was  afraid  he  should  never  see— some 
decided  effort  on  the  part  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment to  grapple  with  the  difficulty  that 
pressed  upon  us.  True  it  was  that  predic- 
tions of  bankruptcy  had  been  often  made 
when  tbe  Debt  was  not  one-fourth  of  its 
present  amount,  which  had  not  been  ful- 
filled ;  but  whatever  tbe  fate  of  their  pre- 
dictions, no  one  could  pretend  to  say  that 
this  system  could  go  on  for  ever,  or  that  it 
would  not  come  to  an  end  some  time  or 
other.  He  could  not  understand  by  what 
chain  of  reasoning  any  honest  or  sober- 
minded  men  could  think  themselves  jus- 
tified in  going  on  in  the  present  course 
from  year  to  year.  Now,  it  was  true,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  admitted  pros- 
perity. He  did  not  know  that  at  any  period 
of  his  long  life  he  had  seen  the  country  in 
a  state  of  more  perfect  quiet  and  satisfac- 
tion, or  greater  prosperity.  Not  a  doud 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  horison  except  that 
small  one  of  Oregon,  which  would  soon,  by 
the  exercise  of  common  fairness  and  discre- 
tion, be  dispersed.  There  was  perfect  tran- 
quillity in  Europe;  yet,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  unexampled  prosperity,  not 
the  slighest  effort  was  made  to  effect  any 
reduction  of  the  Public  Debt.  Yet  the 
only  objection  brought  against  it  was  the 
supposed  reluctance  of  tbe  people,  and  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  them  to  the  main- 
tenance of  taxation  for  that  purpose.  But 
this,  with  the  prospect  that  they  might  be 
called  on  at  any  time  indefinitely  to  aug* 
ment  the  Debt,  was  as  much  chargeable 
with  dishonesty  af  any  pretext  that  could 
be  alleged.  He  did  not  see  in  this  matter 
any  such  difficulty  as  wm  generally  alleged. 
He  would  recommend  that  a  surplus  of 
3.000,000/.  or  4.000,000/.  should  be  main- 
tained, for  the  purpose,  first,  of  operating 
on  the  Debt,  and  next,  of  providing  for  any 
contingency  that  might  arise*    We  bad  oo 
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right  to  expect  that  peace  would  last  for 
ever;  but  now  our  surplus  was  entirely 
disposed  of,  and  we  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  events.  An  attempt  to  create  a 
surplus  had  first  been  made  by  Sir  R. 
Waipole  ;  it  was  for  a  short  time  main- 
tained* and  in  1732  or  1733  abandoned. 
Walpole  said,  either  submit  to  have  the 
land  tax  doubled,  or  give  up  the  Sinking 
Fund ;  and  the  Parliament  of  the  day,  of 
course,  as  other  Parliaments  would  do, 
said,  you  must  take  the  Sinking  Fund. 
Then  came  the  attempt  of  Mr,  Pitt,  in 
1 786.  That  Minister  alleged  that  the  plan 
had  failed  for  want  of  proper  persons 
to  give  a  surety  that  this  Sinking  Fund 
would  never  be  touched,  and  he  proposed 
to  secure  it  for  ever.  But  after  the  peace, 
one  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  after  an- 
other, finding  it  a  much  more  agreeable 
task  to  be  constantly  repealing  taxes  than 
to  be  making  provision  for  the  future,  de- 
clared his  intention  to  keep  no  surplus  at 
all.  But  so  far  from  the  Sinking  Fund 
being  an  abuse,  if  righllv  administered,  he 
(Lord  Asburton)  contended  that  it  was  the 
most  rational  purpose  to  which  a  surplus 
could  be  applied.  In  the  event  of  war,  what 
was  the  natural  course  for  a  country  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  carrying 
it  on  ?  Undoubtedly,  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity you  might  have  recourse  to  an  In- 
come Tax;  but  the  most  expedient  plan  was 
to  borrow,  and  upon  the  return  of  peace, 
to  pay  off  the  debt  contracted  during  war. 
Otherwise,  if  we  reverted  to  the  plan  of 
raising  within  the  year  the  funds  required 
for  a  war,  its  duration  being  uncertain, 
we  might  find  it  at  an  end  in  one  or  two 
years ;  and  thus  the  country  would  be  tor- 
mented by  raising  an  immense  amount 
of  taxation,  the  arrangements  for  which 
would  be  rendered  entirely  useless  by  the 
return  of  peace.  To  borrow  a  fixed  sum, 
with  provision  for  the  redemption  of  the 
loan  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  was  the 
preferable  course.  But  he  should  wish  to 
know,  could  any  person  venture  to  say 
what  would  be  the  final  result  of  the  pre- 
sent system?  Was  it  wise  to  calculate  on 
a  continuance  of  sunshine  and  prosperity 
for  ever?  Did  they  expect  to  have  no 
more  wars,  no  more  commercial  panics? 
This  tax  had  been  imposed  for  the  support 
of  public  credit,  after  various  experiments 
with  that  object  had  been  tried  and  failed, 
and  might  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  in 
one  sense  necessary ;  but  what  he  objected 
to  was  throwing  away  by  a  remission  of 
taxes  the  revenue  which  would  have  ren- 


dered the  imposition  of  an  Income  Tax 
unnecessary.  If  it  was  to  be  continued, 
he  (Lord  Ashburton)  could  see  no  prospect 
of  future  security. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  his  noble  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  hardly  done  justice  to  the 
course  pursued — the  general  and  system- 
atic policy  pursued — ^not  only  by  the  pre- 
sent but  by  former  Governments.  Cer- 
tainly his  noble  Friend  had  exaggerated 
the  state  of  the  case  when  he  told  their 
Lordships  that  no  efforts  had  been  made, 
no  progress  effected  in  the  reduction  of  the 
burden  of  the  Debt,  since  the  period  of  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  1815.  It  might 
be  quite  true  that  as  much  progi-ess  had 
not  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt  as  his  noble  Friend  would  have 
thought  desirable ;  but  it  was  no  less  true 
that  in  1815  or  1816,  when  the  interest  of 
the  Debt  was  at  the  highest,  it  exceeded 
32,000,000/.  It  was  no  less  true  also,  that 
the  interest  for  last  year  little  exceeded  the 
sum  of  28,000,0002.,  being  a  reduction  of 
4,000,000/.  u  year—- equivalent  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  100,000,0002.  in  the 
capital.  If,  then,  from  1815  to  1845,  the 
present  and  former  Governments  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
by  4,000,000/.,  he  thought  his  noble  Fnend 
could  hardly  state,  with  fairness,  that  no 
success  had  attended  their  efforts  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  burden  of  the  Debt. 
He  was,  however,  stating  his  own  case 
unfairly.  He  had  stated  the  entire  reduc- 
tion in  the  interest  as  compared  with  the 
year  1815;  but  measures  had  also  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
temporary  interest  with  the  view  of  re- 
ducing the  ultimate  amount  of  the  charge. 
By  arrangements  heretofore  made,  and  fol- 
lowed out  by  the  present  Government,  the 
amount  of  interest  had  been  for  a  time 
increased  by  the  substitution  of  a  termin- 
able annuity  for  an  interminable  debt.  In 
the  year  18i54,in  consequence  of  the  saving 
effected  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  through  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Three-and-a.Half  per  Cents., 
there  would  be  a  further  reduction  in 
the  annual  charge  of  600,000/.  In  1860, 
there  would  be  a  still  further  annual  re^ 
duction,  to  the  amount  of  1,200,000/.,  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  Long  Annuities.  In 
1865,  or  1866,  there  would  be  a  still  fur- 
ther annual  reduction  of  600,000/.  He 
had  not  any  statement  of  the  figures,  be- 
cause he  did  not  expect  that  this  discussion 
would  have  arisen;  but»  notwithstanding 
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wbat  his  noble  Friend  had  said,  he  thought 
he  had  shown  their  Lordships  that  they 
had  largely  reduced  the  charge  on  account 
of  the  interest  now  payable,  and  provided 
for  a  still  further  reduction  in  future. 
These  were  equivalent  to  a  great  reduction 
in  the  capital  of  the  Debt ;  and,  so  far  from 
adding  to  the  burden,  they  had  reaUy 
taken  measures  to  ensure  the  cessation  of 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  amount. 
He  regarded  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend 
as  directed,  not  against  the  Property  Tax, 
but  against  that  reduction  of  duties  which 
was,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  as  the  com. 
pensation  obtained  by  the  country  for  pay- 
ing that  impost.  His  noble  Friend  said 
he  did  not  object  to  a  surplus  of  three  or 
four  millions.  But  the  fact  was,  we  had 
Dot  got  the  surplus :  and  to  get  it,  you 
must  impose  the  Property  Tax.  Now,  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne)  had  proved  that  in  1846, 
supposing  everything  to  remain  as  at  pre- 
sent —  the  Revenue  unaltered,  and  the 
Expenditure  continued  as  it  now  stood — 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  two  millions, 
indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of 
the  half-year's  Income  Tax;  but  if  the 
tax  should  expire  in  1846,  so  far  from 
there  being  a  surplus,  there  would  be  a 
deficiencv  of  700,000/.  Then  his  noble 
Friend  got  up  and  said  that  he  did  not 
object  to  the  maintenance  of  a  surplus,  but 
to  the  taking  off  taxation.  But  the  very 
means  that  enabled  them  to  take  off  taxa- 
tion, or  to  obtain  a  surplus,  and  the  only 
possible  means  of  compassing  that  end, 
was,  the  imposition  of  a  Property  Tax. 
He  took,  therefore,  his  noble  Friend's 
speech  as  a  defence  of  the  Property  Tax ; 
and  his  objections  to  taking  off  other  taxes 
might  be  considered  at  a  future  opportu- 
nity. His  noble  Friend  could  not  show 
any  other  source  from  which  a  surplus 
could  arise  but  the  Income  Tax.  ["  Hear, 
hear."]  He  did  not  know  whether  his 
noble  Friend  meant  that  cheer  as  an  ex- 
pression of  doubt  or  assent ;  but  all  he 
could  say  was,  that  no  method  had  been 

Sointed  out  by  any  noble  Lord  or  any 
lember  of  Parliament,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
by  which  a  permanent  surplus  could  be 
obtained — no  mode  by  which  a  permanent 
deficiency  could  be  avoided,  except  through 
the  agency  of  the  Income  Tax.  The  noble 
Marquess  also  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
objected,  in  1833,  to  taking  off  the  malt 
tax,  because  that  would  necessarily  lead  to 
the  imposition   of  a   Property  Tax.     He 


(Lord  Stanley)  was  not  there  to  advocate 
a  Property  Tax  as  the  most  desirable  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  could  be  pro. 
posed.  Nobody  was  there  to  contend  fur 
it  in  the  abstract:  what  they  contended 
for  was,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Revenue^  and  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
was  necessary — first,  to  prevent  deficiency; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  enabled  them  to 
afford  great  and  substantial  relief  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country.  The  noble  Marquess  did  not 
deny  that  a  Property  Tax  might  be  bene* 
ficial  and  justifiable,  as  in  time  of  war — of 
which,  fortunately,  no  danger  was  now  to 
be  apprehended — or  in  any  great  deficit  of 
the  Revenue.  The  noble  Marquess  seemed 
rather  to  pride  himself  on  the  fact  that  the 
deficiency  at  the  present  moment  was  not 
so  great  as  in  1840  or  1841,  when  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  Administration,  because 
at  that  time  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  admit 
that  a  deficiency  of  2,500,000/.  formed  an 
adequate  ground  for  the  imposition  of  a 
Property  Tax.  He  could  perfectly  under- 
stand that  his  right  hon.  Friend  might 
have  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  that 
such  a  deficiency  was  large  enough  to  jus- 
tify, in  this  great  commercial  country,  the 
imposition  of  an  Income  Tax.  But  if, 
subsequently,  other  modes  had  been  tried 
and  failed — if  a  permanent  deficiency  had 
to  be  provided  for,  even  though  it  might 
not  be  so  great  as  the  noble  Marquess 
boasted  that  he  had  left  to  the  present 
>\dministration,  there  might  still  be  reason 
for  the  imposition  of  the  Income  Tax.  They 
contended  for  it,  not  on  the  principle  to 
which  the  noble  Marquess  had  alluded,  of 
''Score  up,  hostess;"  for  the  score  which 
the  noble  Marquess  and  his  Colleagues 
left  behind  them  when  they  went  out  of 
ofllice  had  been  wiped  out,  short  of  about 
700,000/.,  this  year.  The  noble  Marquess 
had  admitted  that,  supposing  the  present 
state  of  expenditure  to  continue,  there 
would  be  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
revenue  in  the  next  year  of  700,000/. 
But  the  noble  Marquess  had  made  another 
admission ;  for  he  stated,  ''  I  don't  blame 
your  increased  Estimates,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  I  don't  complain 
of  your  adding  to  the  Naval  Establish- 
ments. I  don't  complain  of  your  intro- 
ducing Estimates  which  may  lead  this  year 
to  an  increase  of  1,500,000/.,  and  for 
several  years  to  a  sum  approaching  that 
amount."  Yet  the  noble  Marquess  con- 
demns them  for  introducing  for  three  years 
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more  a  Property  Tax ;  though,  on  his  own 
showing,  we  had  a  sum  of  over  2^000,000/. 
to  provide  for,  which  could  be  met  in  no 
other  way.  It  might  be,  and  it  was  true, 
that  with  the  Income  Tax,  which  brought 
ill  somewhere  about  5,200,000/.  a  year,  the 
revenue  would  be  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  the  estimated  deficiency,  which  was 
somewhere  about  2,000,000/.  or  1,800,000/1 
— ^he  meant,  the  deficiency  after  the  year 
1845,  after  the  casual  sources  of  the  Revo' 
nue  should  have  ceased.  The  only  pro- 
posal apart  from  the  Income  Tax  for 
meeting  that  deficiency,  was  that  sub- 
mitted by  the  noble  Marquess — namely,  a 
large  reduction  of  taxation,  thereby  insur- 
ing a  great  increase  of  consumption.  Now, 
be  must  be  allowed  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
illustrated  by  the  two  articles  to  which  the 
noble  Marquess  particularly  referred.  He 
said,  we  should  make  a  large  reduction  of 
duty  on  tea  and  tobacco ;  and  that  by  so 
doing  we  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  so 
increasing  consumption  as  to  defeat  the 
smuggler  and  bring  the  Revenue  up  to  its 
present  amount.  [The  Marquess  of  Lans^ 
dorvne :  Not  quite;  but  in  a  short  time 
you  would.]  But  we  had  to  deal  with  a 
deficiency  which  must  be  at  once  met,  and, 
if  It  could  not  be  provided  for  by  taxation, 
left  no  alternative  but  the  imposition  of  an 
Income  Tax.  The  noble  Marquess  would 
increase  the  deficiency,  and  trust  to  en* 
larged  consumption  for  more  than  counter- 
balancing the  diminution  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Income  Tax.  Now, 
with  regard  to  tea,  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  tax,  heavy  as  he  admitted  it  was,  had 
had  the  efiTect  of  diminishing  consumption ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  increased  consider- 
ably. He  was  not  going  into  the  probable 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  but  he  very 
much  doubted  whether  the  reduction  of 
duty  would  so  far  diminish  the  price  here 
as  to  increase  consumption.  He  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  reduced  duty  would 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  consumer,  and  he 
was  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
find  its  way  into  the  cofiTers  of  that  not 
very  numerous  class  which  supplied  the 
tea  market.  The  consumption,  at  all 
events,  had  not  been  checked  by  the  duty ; 
for  in  the  course  of  five  years  it  had  increas- 
ed from  d2,000,0001b8.  to  41,360,0001bs. 
Here  was  an  increase  of  nearly  one-fourth 
with  a  tax,  the  eflfect  of  which  was  com- 
plained of  as  restricting  consumption. 
Well,  take  tobacco — a  very  different  arti- 
cle.    He  was  not  going  to  say  that  there 


was  not  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  in  that 
article ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
tax  on  that  article  was  many  hundred-fold 
more  than  the  prime  cost,  and  no  reduction 
of  duty  could  have  the  effect  of  checking 
the  smuggler,  which  did  not  enable  the 
importer  to  bring  it  in  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
that  the  smuggler  would  have  no  inter- 
est in  introducing  it.  This  tax  yielded 
4,000,000/.  a  year ;  and,  consequently, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  3,000,000/.,  they  could  not  be  sure 
of  shutting  out  the  tobacco  of  the  smug« 
gler.  Did  the  noble  Marquess  suppose 
that  the  increased  consumption  could  com- 
pensate such  a  deficiency  ?  But,  as  it  was, 
the  consumption  of  this  article,  instead  of 
declining,  was  increasing.  It  had  increased 
from  3,488,000/.  in  1842,  to  3,607,000/. 
in  1843,  and  3,863,000/.  in  1844.  Here 
was  a  steady  increase  of  200,000/.  a  year. 
However  strongly  he  might  be  inclined  to 
anticipate,  from  the  operation  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  these  articles,  that  a 
considerable  reduction  would  increase  the 
consumption,  and  ultimately  bring  up  the 
Revenue  to  where  it  was,  he  could  not 
think  that  on  either  of  these  articles  (there 
were  others  which  rested  on  different  prin- 
ciples, and  were  to  be  determined  by  poli- 
tical considerations)  the  reduction  of  duty 
would  have  the  effect,  within  a  limited 
time,  of  raising  the  Revenue  to  its  present 
amount.  Well,  then,  if  the  Estimates  were 
to  be  increased,  and  if  the  present  amount 
of  Expenditure  in  other  respects  were  to 
be  kept  up,  (for  though  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  some 
reduction,  he  had  not  stated  what,)  he 
could  not  see  how,  without  the  imposition 
of  a  Property  Tax,  there  was  a  means  of 
meeting  what  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
permanent  deficiency.  His  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashburton)  complained,  however^ 
that,  by  means  of  imposing  a  tax  which 
they  acknowledged  to  be  very  vexatious, 
the  Government  having  realized  a  surplus 
of  3,000,000/.,  had  applied  it  in  relieving 
the  industry  of  the  country.  They  had 
proposed  a  remission  of  duties  to  the 
amount  of  3,400,000/.  He  had  not  heard 
from  a  single  quarter — he  had  not  seen  it 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  still  less  in 
their  Lordships'  House — that  there  were 
any  of  those  taxes  which  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce,  of  which  the  reduction  was  not 
essential  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
admitted  that,  if  taxes  were  to  be  selected 
for  reduction,  a  more   judicious   choice 
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could  not  have  been  made.  The  Goyern- 
ment  had  proposed  a  lacrifice  of  1,300,000/1 
on  sugar ;  but  our  present  experience, 
short  as  it  was,  contradicted  the  pro* 
phedes  indulged  in,  that  the  consumer 
would  not  derive  advantage  from  tlie  reduc- 
tion to  the  full  extent  of  the  amouDt  remit- 
ted ;  for  in  the  recent  sales,  it  was  shown 
that  the  consumers  had  the  full  benefit  of 
the  change;  and  those  consumers,  mind 
jou,  were  of  the  poorest  class,  and  those  to 
whom  a  low  price  was  of  essential  advan* 
tage.  This  measure  had  the  effect  already 
of  reducing  the  price  lid,  or  l\d.  a  lb. ; 
whereas,  if  he  recollected  rightly,  the  plan 
of  the  friends  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite, 
which  was  not  accepted  by  Parliament,  did 
not  propose  a  reduction  of  more  than  ^d. 
in  the  lb.  We,  then*  had  effected  a  much 
larger  reduction  on  a  prime  necessary 
than  was  contemplated  by  the  mucb- 
vaunted  scheme  of  noble  Lords  opposite, 
on  which  the  sense  of  the  country  was  de- 
clared against  them.  He  did  not  mean  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  reductions 
proposed,  for  no  one  found  fault  with  them, 
not  even  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashbur* 
ton),  as  he  was  against  any  reduction  at 
all ;  but  there  was  not  one  of  tliose  articles 
on  which  restrictions  were  proposed  to  be 
taken  off,  that  the  proposed  change  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  assisting  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  and  in  some  cases 
were  essential  to  their  revival.  There  was 
the  duty  on  glass,  the  abolition  of  which 
must  not  only  be  a  great  relief  to  trade, 
but  must  prove  a  great  stimulus  also  to 
the  home  manufacture  of  the  article.  No- 
body could  deny  that  if  it  had  not  been 
taken  off,  the  manufacture,  which  was  leav. 
ing  you  year  after  year,  must  pass  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  Year  after  year  your 
vexatious  restrictions— your  Excise — your 
impediments  and  obstructions,  not  to  men- 
tion the  direct  loss  imposed  on  your  own 
manufacturer — were  giving  a  premium  to 
foreign  competitors,  and  year  after  year  you 
were  importing  into  this  country  more 
and  more  of  foreign  glass  to  be  re-exported 
in  successful  competition  with  your  own 
manufacture.  We  made  a  change,  not 
desired,  perhaps,  by  the  few  manufacturers 
who  withstood  all  the  disadvantaees  of 
their  position,  and  who  had  acquired  a 
practical  monopoly ;  but  which  gave  a 
great  relief  to  trade  generally,  afibrded  a 
stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  capital  into 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  thereby 
supplied  the  means  of  its  improvement. 
There  was  another  very  important   tax 


taken  off-^that  on  raw  cotton.  It  amount* 
ed  to  600,000^  But  could  there  be  a  duty 
more  objectionable  in  principle  ?  It  was  a 
duty  on  the  raw  material— pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  coarsest  articles-— was  levied 
inversely  to  the  value — and  consequently 
amerced  most  heavily  the  classes  least  able 
to  bear  it.  It  was  quite  clear  that  with- 
out the  imposition  of  a  Property  Tax,  to 
meet  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  make 
such  reductions  as  those  he  had  referred  to, 
which  must  stimulate  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Marquess  said  this  was  a  very 
popular  tax  — •  **  very  popular  with  those 
who  did  not  pay  it."  That  might  be.  But 
he  did  not  contend  for  its  popularity ;  he 
only  said  that  its  imposition  was  necessary ; 
and  that  this  impression  was  generally  par* 
ticipated  in  was  proved  by  nothing  more 
strongly  than  by  the  fact  that  such  a  tax 
had  not  created  a  greater  feeling^  of  un- 
popularity and  objection  throughout  the 
community  than  it  had  done.  But  the 
question  was,  not  whether  it  was  popular 
or  not,  but  whether  it  was  a  relief  to  those 
who  were  unable  to  bear  taxation  in  ano« 
ther  shape.  It  exempted,  undoubtedly, 
incomes  under  150/.  a  year.*  <«rhere  was 
no  question  that  the  tendency  in  this— and 
it  was  probably  so  in  all  great  commercial 
countries — was  a  great  accumulation  of 
property  in  comparatively  few  hands ;  and 
this  involved  an  inequality  in  the  weight 
of  the  burdens  to  be  borne  by  the  commu- 
nity. We  had  had  some  striking  proofs 
that  the  pressure  of  your  taxation,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
hitherto  imposed,  had  reached  its  maxi- 
mum ;  and  that  the  class  on  which  it  fell 
were  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  which 
they  already  sustained,  still  less  any  fur- 
ther, while  the  wealthier  classes  were  not 
taxed  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  sus- 
tain the  burdens  of  the  State }  and  he  did 
not  deny  that  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
emption of  the  poorer  classes,  the  charge 
of  the  Income  Tax  in  a  great  measure  fell 
upon  the  wealthier.  In  1840,  or  1841, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed, 
as  a  means  of  recruiting  the  finances  of  the 
country,  an  addition  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  taxes  levied  on  all  articles  of  consump- 
tion, and  ten  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
taxes.  Mark  the  result.  The  tax  of  five 
per  cent,  produced  such  a  diminution  in 
consumption  that  it  brought  one  instead  of 
five  per  cent.  But  the  ten  per  cent.  falL 
ing  on  the  easier  classes  realized  the  full 
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amount  of  ten  per  cent.    Could  there  be  a 
stronger  proof  tliat  the  taxation  of  the 
great  class  of  consumers  had  reached  its 
limit*  while  that  on  the  easier  classes  was 
capable  of  being  augmented  without  di< 
minishing    their  enjojmentSj   or  causing 
them    to    diminish  their  establishments? 
There  was  another  most  important  fact  in 
illustration  of   this  position.      It  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  a  compulsory 
deduction,  such  as  that  enforced  by  the 
Income  Tax,  might  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing expenditure.      Put,  although  the 
tax  fell  on  the  wealthier  classes,  and  al- 
though  they  had  the  power  of  reducing 
their  establishments,  the  fact  was,   that 
there  had  not  only  been  no  reduction  in 
the  production  of  the  assessed  taxes,  but 
establishments  had  increased  since  its  im- 
position, and  the  assessed  taxes  had  been 
more  productive  under  its  operation.     He 
was  not  stating  this  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  imposition  of  a  Property  Tax ; 
but  he  did  state  it  to  show  that  if  there 
was  a  necessity,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  and  for  temporary  purposes, 
to  raise  a  revenue  adequate,  and  something 
more,  to  our  current  expenditure,  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so  by  increased  taxes  on 
consumption  ;  and  that  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  that  proposed — a  Property  Tax. 
The  noble  Marquess  objected  to  the  tax 
as  not  only  unjust  in  principle,  but  unequal 
in  its  pressure  on  different  classes.     The 
noble  Marquess  said  it  was  unequal  in  its 
pressure  on  temporary  as  compared  with 
permanent  interests;  and  yet  he  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  if  the  tax  was  imposed 
at  all,  it  must,  if  it  were  not  absolutely 
frittered  away,  be  applied  to  professional 
incomes  and  life  interests  of  every  descrip- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  capital  of  each 
individual.     He  should  like  to  know  what 
other  tax  of  a  similar  amount  there  was 
which  did  not  bear  unequally  on  incomes, 
if  estimated  yearly,  or  according  to  amount 
in  point  of  capital.     He  would  not  argue 
the  question  of  taxes  on  professional  in- 
come.    He  could  understand  the  charge  of 
inequality,  if  there  was  not  a  compensa- 
tion given  during  the  period  of  the  Income 
Tax  in  the  cheapness  of  articles  which  one, 
so  charged,  must  necessarily  consume.     If 
it  was  proposed  to  pay  a  million  of  debt  by 
taxing  the  person  whii  had  a  permanent 
interest,  and  him  who  was  only  an  annui- 
tant equally,  he  could  see  the  distribution 
was  unfair ;  but  he  could  not  see,  and  he 
had  never  been  able  to  see,  that  there  was 
injustice  in  raising  a  tax  on  the  current 


income  of  the  year,  without  calculating  its 
amount  in  point  of  capital,  particularly 
when  those  so  charged  had  a  large  com* 
pensation  in  articles  which  they  must  ne- 
cessarily consume.  He  sat  down,  once 
more  saying  that  considering  there  was 
deficiency  to  be  immediately  met,  there 
was  no  mode  of  taxation  so  little  objection- 
able as  that  which  Government  had  select- 
ed, and  that,  in  the  reduction  of  duties 
which  they  had  effected,  they  had  increased 
not  only  the  manufacturing  and  commer* 
cial  industry,  but  benefited,  through  them, 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  thereby  se- 
cured the  general  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

Lord  Monteagle  said,  his  noble  Friend 
on  the  opposite  benches  (Lord  Ashburton) 
had  very  consistently  dwelt  on  the  neces* 
sity  of  maintaining  a  Sinking  Fund,  as 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  national 
creditor.    His  noble  Friend  therefore  con- 
cluded, very  logically,  that  by  the  aban« 
donment  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  na- 
tional creditor  had  sustained  some  loss  and 
injury.    On  this  question,  however.  Par- 
liament— and  he  believed  the  public  like- 
wise—had differed  widely  from  his  noble 
Friend.     He  (Lord  Monteagle)   thought 
that,  in  reference  to  the  facts  connected 
with  the  question  now  under  discussion-* 
the  Property  Tax,  it  could  be  proved  by  dis« 
tinct  evidence,  that  although  the  Sinking 
Fund  had  been  abandoned,  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  national  creditor  had  not  been 
sacrificed.    The  real  question  was,  whether 
Parliament  had  really  lessened  the  security 
which  was  pledged  to  him  in  maintenance 
of  the  public  faith  ?     The  noble  Lord  said, 
that  if    Parliament  had  adhered  perse« 
veringly  in  a  steady  application  of  a  Sink- 
ing Fund  according  to  the  doctrines  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  public  creditor 
would  have  possessed  better  security,  and 
the  country  would  have  been  freed  from 
a  vast  amount  of  debt.    [Lord  Ashburton  : 
Nearly  the   whole.]     But  it  should    be 
remembered  that  there  were  two  ways  of 
augmenting  the  security  of   the    public 
creditor ;    first,  by   paying  off  a  certain 
amount  of  debt ;  and,  secondly,  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  the  security  possessed 
by  the  creditor  for  that  debt,  by  promot- 
ing the  increase  of  the  national  capital. 
He  contended  that  the  latter  course  had 
been  resorted  to  most  successfully;  for  if 
anv  person  would  compare  the  property  of 
this  country  in  1815,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  last  Property  Tax,  with  the  property 
assessed   to  the  present  Income  Tax»  it 
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would  be  seen  that  the  remission  of  tax- 
ation  which  had   taken   place  since  the 
period  to  which  he  referred,  and  which 
was  complained  of  by  his  noble  Friend, 
had  given  a  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  had  led  to  an  accumulation  of 
capital,  which  gave  to  the  public  creditor 
an  infinitely  greater  and  more  permanent 
security  for  his  debt  than  he  could  have 
obtained  by  the  continued  application  of  a 
Sinking  Fund.     The  increased  capital  of 
the  country  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations.     He  believed    the   present 
Government  were  acting  in   good   faith 
when,  at  the  time  the  Property  Tax  was 
imposed,  they  estimated  that  its  amount 
would   not    exceed   3,700,0002.     It  had, 
however,    produced    5,100,000/.       That 
was  its  net  amount ;   the  gross  amount 
was  still  more  considerable.  He  found  that 
the  property  in  England  assessed  to  the 
Income    Tax  in    181     did    not    exceed 
74,000,0002. ;   and  that  amount  included 
18,000,0002.  calculated  on  the  property  of 
persons  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  150Z. 
a  year ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  English 
property  liable  to    the   present    rate   of 
Income    Tax  would   in   1801   have  only 
been  56,000,000/.  sterling;  but  the  value 
of   the    same   property   assessed    to   the 
present   Income  Tax  was   no  less    than 
181,000,000/.  sterling.  He  was  aware  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  that  increase 
was,   in   fair  reasoning,  to  be  traced  to 
other  sources  besides  the  remission  of  tax- 
ation ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  be  contended  that  the  property  of  the 
country  could  have  accumulated  in  such  a 
ratio,  if  that  property  had  remained  sub. 
ject  to  the  pressure  of  taxation  necessary 
for  an  eflScient  Sinking  Fund.     Some  of 
the  strongest  early  advocates  of  a  Sinking 
Fund  had  abandoned  their  first  impres- 
sions ;    among   them   was    included    the 
honoured  name  of  Lord  Grenville.     His 
latest  work  was  devoted  to  this  argument, 
and  was  published  at  a  period  when  his 
experience  was  most    matured,  and   his 
intellectual  powers   were   at   their  very 
highest.     It  was  then  that  he  had  given 
the  strongest  testimonv  to  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  the  Sinking  Fund  system. 
When  he  heard  from  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Ashburton)  such  desponding  language  as 
to  the  National  Debt,  and  the  resources  of 
this  country  in  war  and  in  peace,  he  must 
remind  their  Lordships  that,  upon  the  best 
estimate  that  could  be  formed  of  the  amount 
of  property  in  this  country  assessed   to 
the  Property  TaX|  it  amounted  to  no  less 


than  243,000,000/.  per  annum,  or  between 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  capi- 
tal of  the  Debt.     Some  corrections  might 
doubtless  be  necessary  in  that  statement,  as 
property  might  be    assessed  under   both 
Schedules  A  and  B ;  but,  after  making  all 
reasonable  reduction,  it  must  still  be  evi- 
dent that  the  resources  of  this  country,  in 
war  or  in  peace,  were  never  greater,  or 
more  adequate  to  meet  any  exigency,  than 
at  the  present  time.     But  he  was  now 
compelled  to  refer  to  the  observations  of 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley) ;  and  he 
must  say,  he  was  rather  surprised  that  a 
debate  which  had  been  carried  on  with  per- 
fect calmness  and  with  an  entire  absence 
of  all  party  feeling,  should  have  been  made 
the  occasion  by  that  noble  Lord  of  a  gra- 
tuitous   and  unprovoked    attack  on   his 
political  opponents  on  that  (the  Opposi- 
tion) side  of  the  House.     The  noble  Lord 
had  been  pleased  to  charge  his  predeces- 
sors in  office  with  "  scoring  up"  debt  upon 
debt ;  and  he  thought,  therefore,  he  might 
call  upon  them  to  wipe  off  these  old  scores  ; 
but  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  would  recall  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House  the  scores 
run  up  by  the  noble  Lord  and  his  Col- 
leagues on   the  opposite  benches.      The 
noble  Lords  from  whom  that  charge  pro- 
ceeded, or  on  whose  behalf  it  was  made, 
were,  in  fact,  the  parties  who  had  con- 
tracted,  and  were    now  contracting,  an 
amount  of  debt  which  posterity  would  be 
called  upon  to  discharge,  by  the  reimposi- 
tion  of  the  Property  Tax.    It  was  perfectly 
true,  that  during  the  years  from  1837  to 
1841  there  had  been  a  deficiency  of  pub- 
lic rerenue ;  but  in  the  antecedent  years, 
from  1830  to  1836,  there  was  a  consider- 
able excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure ; 
and  so  far  from  the  Public  Debt  of  thia 
country  having  been  increased  under  the 
administration  of  those  against  whom  the 
noble  Lord's  sneer  was  directed,  it  had, 
durinj^  their  continuance  in  office,  been 
diminished  by  no  less  a  sum  than  2,340,000/. 
If  noble  Lords  would  take  the  trouble  of 
investigating  the  subject,  they  would  find 
that,  by  what  soaie  persons  might  con- 
sider an  inconceivable  and  mysterious  co- 
incidence, the  years  when  there  had  been 
a  deficiency  of  revenue  were  those  in  which 
bread  had  been  at  a  high  price ;  while  the 
years  of  redundant  revenue  were  those  In 
which  the  price  of  bread  had  been  low* 
Was  this  an  accident,  or  was  it  cause  and 
consequence  ?     If  the  latter,  as  he   be- 
lieved, for  a  succession  of  tiad  harvests, 
producing  high   prices^  no  Gorenunent 
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could  be  beld  responsible ;  nor  did  be 
think  that  a  Government  could  justly 
claim  credit  for  the  consequences  of  a  suc- 
cession of  good  harvests.  In  some  respects, 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country 
reminded  bim  of  1825 — a  period  of  pros- 
perous finance— a  time,  too,  of  unlimited 
speculation ;  but  the  time  came  when  the 
pendulum  took  another  swing,  and  the  os- 
cillation, both  with  respect  to  trade  and 
revenue,  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Undoubtedly^  the  trade  of  this  country 
was  at  present  in  a  prosperous  state ;  and 
that  prosperity  be  was  ready  to  admit 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  attributable  to 
the  measures  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  thought  their  former 
Tariff  was — with  some  exceptions  to  which 
be  would  hereafter  call  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  —  well  considered.  He 
would  also  say,  that  he  considered  the 
selection  now  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  the  reduction  of  taxation 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  boon  and 
incentive  to  the  industry  of  the  country. 
He  was  the  last  person  either  at  liberty  or 
disposed  to  controvert  this.  On  two  former 
occasions  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  had  pressed 
upon  their  Lordships'  attention  the  import- 
ance of  repealing  the  duties  on  wool  and 
cotton.  Both  those  duties  were  now  re- 
pealed^  and  he  believed  that  no  greater 
boon  could  have  been  conferred  on  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country.  They  now 
said  to  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  and 
wool,  as  they  had  long  said  to  some  other 
manufacturers,  '*  The  law  leaves  you  free ; 
the  Legislature  is  not  so  weak  or  presump- 
tuous as  to  believe  they  have  the  means  of 
protecting  you  from  distress  under  all 
possible  circumstances ;  you  must  your- 
selves guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  distress— not  by  coming  to  Parliament 
for  protection,  but  by  the  exertion  of 
your  own  industry,  the  exercise  of  your 
own  reason,  and  the  frugal  administration 
of  the  resources  at  your  command."  He 
also  considered  that  the  Government  had 
acted  most  judiciously,  not  only  in  remov-* 
ing  the  duty  on  glass,  but  in  doing  so  in 
a  manner  to  free  that  important  article 
from  all  Excise  regulations.  He  believed 
that,  under  these  favourable  circumstances, 
glass  would  eventually  become  one  of  the 
great  staple  manufactures  of  this  country. 
The  proposed  reductions,  regarded  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  evinced  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  Government ;  but 
they  were  bound  to  consider  these  ques« 
tions  financially.     The  question  was  not 


whether  the  proposed  changes  were  in 
themselves  beneficial,  but  whether  the 
country  could  afford  to  make  them.  This, 
he  feared,  was  not  the  case.  If  he 
bad  entertained  any  doubts  on  this  point, 
they  had  nearly  been  satisfied  by  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  No 
individual  who  heard  that  speech  could 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  all  the  noble 
Lord's  arguments  tended  not  only  to  the 
present  temporary  enactment,  but  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Property  Tax  ;  and  that 
perpetuation  was  advocated  on  grounds 
which  he  considered  contrary  to  all  prin- 
ciples of  sound  legislation,  and  more  likely 
to  lead  to  mischievous  results  out  of  doors 
than  any  arguments  he  had  ever  heard 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  In 
reply  to  a  statement  of  his  noble  Friend 
near  him  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne), 
that  the  Tax  was  popular  with  those  who 
did  not  pay  it,  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley)  replied  that  the  question  they 
had  to  ask  themselves  was  not  whether 
there  were  any  complaints  against  the  tax 
or  not,  but  whether  the  exemption  of  the 
lesser  properties  was  not  a  great  relief; 
and  he  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
danger  of  the  present  times  was  a  great 
accumulation  of  property  leading  to  in* 
equalities  of  condition  which  it  should  be 
the  object  of  Parliament  to  redress  by  the 
exemptions  of  the  Property  Tax.  If  that 
doctrine  were  good  now,  it  would  be  good 
fur  the  extension  of  the  Property  Tax  to 
an  indefinite  period  and  to  an  indefinite 
amount,  till  it  should  swallow  up  and 
supersede  all  the  taxes  upon  consumption. 
The  argument  proceeded  upon  what  the 
noble  Lord  must  admit,  if  he  considered 
it,  to  be  the  most  monstrous  doctrine.  It 
assumed  that  the  accumulation  of  capital 
by  the  rich  was  an  injury  to  the  working 
classes ;  but  this  was  a  mischievous  fallacy. 
Did  the  rich  man  either  lock  up  or  eat 
and  drink  and  consume  his  t^old  ?  Rather, 
did  not  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
one  class  represent  the  employment  of 
capital  and  the  wages  of  labour  of  another  ? 
Was  it  not  new  and  dangerous  to  hear  a 
Minister  of  England  representing  that 
those  who  possessed  property  stood  in  such 
a  relation  to  the  poor  as  to  require  some 
remedy  to  conduce  towards  equality?  A 
more  fatal  doctrine  to  the  prosperity  and 
the  peace  of  any  country  he  had  never 
heard  advanced.  He  had  already  shown 
thatj  in  referring  to  former  times,  the 
noble  Lord,  in  stating  the  deficiency  which 
he  imputed  to  the  late  Government,  bad 
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excluded  from  his  view  the  fact,  that 
though  there  had  been  deficiencies  in  some 
years^  there  was  a  surplus  in  other  years, 
and  that  the  surpluses  exceeded  the  defi- 
ciencies. What  had  happened  since  ?  How 
had  the  present  Treasury  squared  its  ac- 
counts? The  noble  Lords  appealed  to  a 
Parliament  in  which  they  exercised  unli- 
mited authority,  to  make  up  that  deficiency 
of  which  they  complained ;  the  Parliament 
acquiesced  in  erery  one  of  their  sugges- 
tions— let  them  see  with  what  efiect;  The 
utmost  calculation  of  deficiency  which  his 
political  opponents  had  ever  made  was 
10,000,000^,  and  that  was  made  up  of  the 
accumulation  of  successive  deficiencies  in 
successive  years,  refusing  at  the  same  time 
to  give  credit  for  surplus  revenue.  Assum- 
ing the  facts  as  stated,  that  deficiency  had 
been  more  than  wiped  oflP.  He  would  ask 
what  extraordinary  receipts  had  there  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  present  Government  ? 
They  had  received  actual  remittances  of 
bullion  from  China,  to  the  amount  of 
2,600,000/. ;  they  had  also  received  in  bor- 
rowed money,  2,477,000/.,  so  that  they 
had  received  during  the  three  years 
6,077,000/.  wholly  beyond  their  own  es- 
timate of  the  Property  Tax  and  the  ordi- 
nary Revenue  of  those  years.  This  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  have  extinguished 
the  imputed,  though  not  justly  imputed, 
deficiency.  If  there  were  still  a  deficiency 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Property  Tax,  the  late  Government 
were  not  responsible  for  it ;  but  other  no- 
ble Lords  who  now  brought  forward  this 
charge  were  much  more  responsible.  [The 
Earlof  jRt/xm  .*  I  did  not  make  the  charge.] 
No ;  the  noble  Earl  did  not.    He  was  too 

Jirudent  to  make  it — he  left  it  to  his  more 
mpetnous  Colleague.  This  charge  was 
reserved  for  the  light  troops — it  did  not 
come  from  the  heavy  company  ;  but  he 
was  not  taken  by  surprise,  as  his  ear  wus 
familiar  to  the  click  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley's)  rifle,  and  he  knew  the 
kindness  with  which  that  weapon  was  used. 
But  to  return — the  present  Government 
had  received  15,300,000/.  from  the  Property 
Tax ;  so  that  the  extraordinary  sources, 
wholly  independent  of  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue, had  yielded  20,377,000/.  in  those  three 
years.  He  might  also  add  3,000,000/.  for 
the  corn  duties,  which  he  was  entitled  to 
charge  as  extraordinary  revenue  against 
the  noble  Lords,  because  such  was  their 
aversion  to  corn  as  an  article  of  revenue, 
that,  though  they  received  3,000,000/., 
they  disclaimed  all  wish  so  to  deal  with 


the  food  of  the  people.  Yet,  even  omitting 
those  duties,  there  was  left  for  the  payment 
of  what  had  been  called  the  "  old  score  "  of 
10,000,000/.  a  sum  of  20,000,000/.  which 
had  been  received  by  the  noble  Lords  in 
three  years  as  extraordinary  revenue.  How, 
then,  had  the  present  debt  and  difficulty 
accumulated?     It  was  clearly  not  from 
those  old  scores.     Why  then  was  it?     It 
was  because  their  budgets  had  failed,  be- 
cause their  calculations  had  not  been  real- 
ised.    When  the  revenue  had  been  pro- 
ductive, and  had  saved  them,  their  success 
was  contrary  to  all  their  calculations.  They 
calculated  a  receipt  of  8,000,000/.  from 
the   Property  Tax;     they  had    received 
6,100,000/.     What,  however,  had  become 
of  their  other  articles  of  revenue  ?    What 
had  become  of  their  Timber  duties  ?  What 
had  become  of  their  Coal  tax  ?   What  had 
become  of  their  Irish  Spirit  duties  ?  They 
were  obliged  to  repeal  them.    [The  Earl  of 
Ripon:  What  then.*]  What  then  ?- why, 
merely  that  they  were  entirely  a  failure. 
They  had  filled  the  gaols  of  Ireland  with 
smugglers,  though  they  had  failed  to  re- 
cruit the  Excise.  What  had  become  of  their 
coal  tax,  which  was  defended  on  the  high- 
est possible  grounds  of  geological  science, 
as  well  as  on  somewhat  novel  economical 
and   financial   reasons,  as  well  as  from  a 
love  of  home  protection  ?    The  coal  fields 
of  England,  it  was  said^  required  protection; 
and  it  was  added  that  in  our  coal  exports, 
experience  had  shown  that  we  were  creat- 
ing a  manufacturing  competition  against 
ourselves ;   yet  notwithstanding  these  ex- 
cellent arguments  there  was  a  Bill  now  on 
their  Lordships'  Table  to  repeal  this  very 
tax,  and  this  tax  was  repealed  by  the  very 
men  who  hud  improved  it.    What  had  be- 
come of  other  taxes  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature?     If  there  were  a  deficiency  now 
existing,  it  could  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Government  it- 
self.  The  future  deficiency  of  ordinary  re- 
venue was  also  their  work.  On  the  present 
occasion  what   did   they  propose  to  do? 
They    repealed    taxes,    which,    he    ad- 
mitted,   were  honestly  and   well  chosen, 
if  the  country  could  afford  to  repeal  them  ; 
and  if  he  saw  a  chance  that  the  Reve- 
nue could  be  made  good  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years  for  which  the  Property  Tax 
was  now  re-enacted,  so  as  to  allow  its  re- 
peal at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  would 
give  his  hearty  concurrence  to  the  mea- 
sure before  the  House;    but    he  foresaw 
such  a  repeal  to  be  impossible.     By  the 
actual  calculation  of  the  Government,  the 
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sarplus  did  not  amount  tu  100,000/.  Such 
was  the  miserable  surplus  to  which  they 
looked  after  taking  credit  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  Property  Tax ;  but  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  of  high  experience,  the 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  given  a  comment  on  the  Ministerial 
Estimates ;  and  he  distinctly  stated  that 
the  loss  on  sugar^  which  the  Government 
estimated  at  l,dOO,000/.>  would,  in  his 
judgment^  produce  a  loss  of  a  million  and 
a  half  at  the  least  What  then  became  of 
their  surplus?  Here  it  was  converted 
into  a  deficiency  by  the  admission  of  one 
of  their  late  Colleagues.  But  the  Go- 
vernment in  their  rashness  went  further ; 
by  way  of  making  the  deficiency  still  more 
certain,  they  gratuitously  threw  away 
300,000/.  a  year  of  an  increasing  duty — the 
duty  on  auctions.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
needless  sacrifice  of  revenue  ?  •—  and  if 
the  Revenue  were  sacrificed,  it  was  done 
for  the  very  reason  that  nobody  had 
complained;  he  did  think  this  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  financial  propo- 
sals ever  submitted  to  Parliament.  They 
were  thus  voluntarily  creating  a  deficiency 
which,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  must  ren- 
der the  removal  of  the  Income  Tax  inevita- 
ble. Nofinancier,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  imagine  it  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibilities that  the  ordinary  Revenue  of  the 
country  within  three  years  could  be  aug- 
mented by  increased  consumption  to  the 
extent  of  5,000,000/.  Unless  there  were 
a  reduction  of  expenditure,  which  the 
noble  Lord  said  was  impossible*  they  must 
be  prepared  in  1848  to  re-enact  the  Pro- 
perty Tax.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  would 
ask  would  the  Government  have  been 
enabled  this  year  to  carry  the  Property 
Tax  with  such  facility  if  the  proposal  were 
not  accompanied  by  a  large  concession  of 
duties  on  articles  of  consumption  ?  They 
knew  very  well  that  the  popularity  of  the 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  glass  and  cotton 
wool  had  given  them  Parliamentary 
strength  for  carrying  the  Property  Tax. 
They  would  at  the  end  of  the  three  years 
be  called  upon  for  the  same  reason  to 
make  further  concessions.  Did  the  Govern- 
ment think  that  the  people  of  1848  would 
be  so'  much  more  enduring  and  so  much 
more  enamoured  of  a  Property  Tax— that 
they  would  then  consent  to  its  reimpost- 
tion  without  any  equivalent,  when  those 
who  preceded  them  have  obtained  those 
popular  remissions  ?  Let  them  be  as- 
sured that  there  would  be  new  demands 
in  1848,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the  sys- 


tem they  were  adopting  would  be  to  bring 
upon  Parliament  a  pressure  for  the  trans- 
fer to  direct,  of  much  of  what  was  now  paid 
in  indirect  taxation.  He  might  go  a  step 
further.  He  might  suppose  that  there 
might  supervene  a  time  of  financial  pres* 
sure,  combined  with  political  excitement 
and  irritation,  and  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley) 
for  setting  right  the  inequalities  of  pro- 
perty by  R  Property  Tax,  should  then  be 
in  favour.  A  Property  Tax  of  7d.  in  the 
pound  yields  5,000,000/.  A  Property 
Tax  of  I2d.  in  the  pound  would  yield 
4,000,000/.  more.  That  sum  it  would  be 
urged  would  enable  them  to  repeal  the 
window  tax,  and  other  taxes  which  pressed 
upon  the  people.  The  people  of  1848,  if 
they  resembled  the  people  of  1845,  would 
turn  to  good  use  the  arguments  which  had 
been  adduced  that  night ;  and  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  that  day,  to  carry  the  Income 
Tax,  would  be  called  on  to  repeal  these 
more  unpopular  taxes.  He  believed  a  calcu- 
lation had  been  made,  that  500,000  people 
only  paid  the  Property  Tax  $  and  it  was  a 
very  dangerous  principle  to  lay  down,  that 
so  small  a  proportion  out  of  the  millions 
of  population  in  this  country,  could  with 
justice  or  safety,  under  any  sjrstem  of 
legislation,  be  made  the  peculiar  victims 
of  taxation.  If  this  should  be  done, 
it  would  be  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
industrious  classes  who  would  fall  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  to  a  false  system ; 
that  was  the  great  danger  of  convert- 
ing indirect  into  direct  taxation,  and  of 
turning  taxation  upon  consumption  into 
taxation  upon  property.  In  following  this 
course  we  strike  at  industry  itself  by 
diminishing  the  fund  which  pays  the  waged 
of  labour.  The  rich  suffer,  but  the  poor 
are  ruined  !  Now,  had  or  had  not  the 
Government  wasted  our  resources?  He 
did  not  speak  then  of  the  yearly  Esti- 
mates ;  though,  if  he  did,  he  must  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  noble  Marquess 
on  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture; for  when  he  compared  the  Esti- 
mates of  the  present  year  with  those 
which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
proposed  in  1835,  and  found  an  excess  oi 
4,000,000/.  on  the  year's  supplies  amount- 
ing to  14,000,000/.,  he  could  not  but 
suppose  that  something  might  be  done  to 
give  relief  in  that  direction.  Suppose, 
however,  that  there  would  be  no  such  re- 
duction, he  said  that  there  had  been  a 
wasting  of  our  resources  in  the  system 
of   the    proposed   taxation.    Could   any 
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one  defend  the  Sugar  Duties  of  tlie  present 
year  ?  Would  the  uoble  Lords  themselves 
defend  them  next  year?  Must  they  not 
be  abandoned  next  year?  The  Govern- 
ment were  now  gracefully  abandoning 
their  coal  duties;  they  had  previously 
abandoned  their  spirit  duties^  and  this  would 
give  them  a  little  practice  on  a  small  scale, 
preparatory  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Sugar  Duties  next  year.  By  their  own 
admission,  they  sacrificed  a  revenue  of 
1,800,000/.  He  was  gratified  to  hear 
from  the  Ministers  that  the  consumer  got 
the  whole  benefit ;  but  to  what  a  singular 
conclusion  had  the  noble  Lord  come,  when 
he  declared  that  tea  and  sugar,  usually 
talked  of  together,  were  governed  by  dif- 
ferent financial  laws  I  He  said,  with 
regard  to  sugar,  that  all  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  duty  was  received  by  the 
consumer ;  but  that  with  respect  to  tea^ 
some  one  or  other  in  China  or  else- 
where, would  reap  the  advantage  should 
a  reduction  take  place.  Why  the  same 
law  should  not  have  the  same  operation 
with  regard  to  sugar  coming  from  foreign 
countries  and  to  tea,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive;  the  political  economy  of  the  Trea- 
sury was  not  very  consistent.  The  Revenue 
would  lose  1,300,000/.  by  the  Sugar  Duties, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  noble 
Lord  ;  it  would  lose  1,500,000/.  according 
to  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Now,  there  was  a  very  good  au- 
thority, the  late  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  who, 
with  Mr.  M'Gregor,  made  declarations- 
one  with  respect  to  sugar,  and  the  other 
with  respect  to  timber.  Mr.  Deacon  Hume 
said,  he  "  could  obtain  a  good  million 
from  sugar^  without  increasing  the  price  to 
the  consumer;*'  and  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was,  that  he  could  increase  the  produce  of 
the  timber  duties  by  2,000,000/.,  and 
this  with  benefit  both  to  commerce  and 
the  consumer.  The  Government  lost 
600,000/.  or  700,000/.  by  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  timber  duties  in  1842,  and  they 
DOW  lost  1,500,000/.  by  their  Sugar  Du- 
ties ;  so  that  they  lost  2,000,0002.  where, 
by  the  opinions  of  two  very  competent 
men,  they  might  have  made  a  profit  of 
3,000,000/1,  instead  of  a  loss.  There  was 
a  difference  of  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/., 
which  of  itself  would  be  an  indemnity 
for  the  Property  Tax.  The  Government 
had  now,  made  out  or  rather  had  produced, 
he  admitted,  a  necessity  for  the  Income 
Tax ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  dealt  with 
(ugaTi  timber,  and  corn,  had  diminished 


the  national  resources,  so  that  they  would 
not  have  the  power  of  allowing  tliat  tax  to 
expire  in  1848.  With  respect  to  the 
three  articles  of  corn,  timber,  and  sugar, 
there  seemed  a  fatality  about  them  ;  and 
yet  dangerous  as  these  subjects  were  ren- 
dered to  the  Government,  they  were  not  left 
alone.  In  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  duties  on  corn,  timber,  and  sugar, 
were  said  to  have  been  reduced  one- half 
by  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern, 
ment.  It  certainly  was  not  expected  by 
the  friends  of  the  Government  that  those 
duties  would  have  been  so  touched  and  dealt 
with  ;  but  there  had  been  this  loss  to  the 
Revenue  without  giving  any  commensurate 
benefit  to  the  public.  He  was  sorry  that 
anything  like  contention  should  have  en- 
tered into  that  discussion.  He  had  been 
prepared  to  discuss  it  as  a  simple  question 
of  finance  and  of  economical  science  ;  but 
he  had  been  compelled  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  his  friends  and  his  principles :  his 
noble  Friend,  Lord  Stanley,  must  be  aware 
that  if  stones  were  thrown,  there  must  be 
a  little  compliment  given  in  return. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  would 
not  at  that  late  hour  occupy  much  of  their 
Lordships*  time ;  but  after  the  speech  of 
his  noble  Friend  who  moved  this  Bill,  and 
the  speeches  of  the  other  noble  Lords  who 
had  spoken,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  express  his  objection  to  the  vray  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  be  derived  from  the  Income 
Tax  ;  and  also  to  express  his  objection  to 
all  those  items  from  which  his  noble 
Friend  took  so  much  credit  for  removing 
the  duty.  He  did  not  include  the  article 
of  raw  cotton  ;  but  alluded  particulaily  to 
those  articles  which  were  not  enumerated 
when  the  measure  was  first  proposed.  Of 
the  article  of  divi-divi  his  noble  Friend 
admitted  that  he  did  not  know  anything. 
That  was  precisely  one  of  his  grounds  of 
complaint — that  sufhcieut  inquiitj  had  not 
been  made  before  these  CustoRDs'  Bills 
were  introduced,  and  that  seriouV  detri- 
ment to  some  of  the  greatest  interests  of 
the  country  was  the  consequence.V  His 
noble  Friend  justified  the  omission 
the  Queen's  Speech  of  any  allusion  i] 
agricultural  distress  which  every  one' 
mitted  to  exist.  He  said  that  for 
distress  he  felt  the  greatest  sympathy ; 
and  asked  whether  it  was  likely  that  1  the 
Members  of  the  Cabioet,  who  were  Ig^^n^ 
landowners,  would  do  anything  calcuw^^^d 
to  injure  the  agricultural  interest  c/>f  the 
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country  vilh  which  they  were  so  closely 
connected.  He  doubted  not  the  sympathy 
of  his  noble  Friend;  he  imputed  to  him 
and  his  Colleagues  no  motives;  he  be- 
lieved they  thought  they  were  doing 
what  was  best;  but  he  fell  that  they 
had  not  acted  towards  the  agricultural 
interest  with  that  wisdom  which  he  should 
have  expected,  nor  did  that  interest  think 
they  had  been  true  to  the  principles  on 
which  they  had  come  into  office.  It  was 
laid  that  the  Income  Tax  was  imposed  in 
order  to  make  taxation  more  equal,  by 
reducing  the  taxes  on  particular  articles. 
If  that  was  the  principle,  why  was  the 
agricultural  interest,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  article  of  sugar,  entirely  overlooked  ? 
We  bad  beard  it  said,  forsooth,  that  the 
agriculturists  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  reduction  of  the  duly  on  glass.  Did 
his  noble  Friend  mean  to  say  that  he 
expected  to  see  the  day  when  the  farmers 
could  cover  their  turnip  fields  with  glass 
frames  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  second 
crop?  for  that  was  the  only  way  in  which 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  could  be 
benefited  by  the  proposed  reduction. 
Another  act  of  injustice^  and  which  he 
should  certainly  make  the  subject  of  a 
motion,  was  in  the  application  of  the 
income  Tax  to  the  farmer.  If  he  paid 
300^  a-year  rent,  it  was  immediately  con- 
cluded that  he  derived  a  profit  from  his 
farm  of  150^.,  and  was  taxed  accordingly, 
without  even  the  power  of  an  appeal. 
Now,  everybody  knew  that  the  last  two 
years  had  been  most  unproductive  to  the 
farmer  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
that,  instead  of  profit,  they  in  some  in- 
stances absolutely  sustained  a  loss.  It 
had  been  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  now  repeated,  that  one  of  a  depu- 
tation who  waited  on  Sir  R.  Peel,  stated 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  send 
a  person  to  look  at  his  farm  and  his  books, 
he  would  prove  to  him  that  in  1843  he 
had  lost  600/.,  and  in  1844,  700Z. ;  and  yet 
this  man  was  called  on  to  pay  the 
Income  Tax  out  of  his  supposed  profits. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose 
business  it  was  to  screw  as  much  money 
at  he  could  out  of  the  pockets  of  every 
one,  had  said,  that  if  they  gave  to  the 
tenant-farmers  the  right  of  appeal,  they 
would  lay  out  an  enormous  sum  of  money  in 
manure  one  year,  in  order  to  show  the  small 
amount  of  their  profits,  and  next  year 
reap  the  benefit,  when  they  were  freed 
from  the  Income  Tax.  But  the  right  hon» 
VOL.LXXIX.    iJES} 


Gentleman  knew  little  of  the  state  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  when  he  supposed 
that  they  could  command  the  necessary 
capital  for  such  an  outlay.  Surely  their 
Lordships  would  admit  that  farming  was  a 
trade,  and  if  so,  w!iy  exclude  the  farmer 
from  the  benefit  of  an  appeal  ?  It  was 
not  common  sense,  it  was  not  justice  to 
do  so.  He  should  vote  for  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill,  because  he  believed 
it  impossible  to  uphold  the  public  credit 
without  it :  but  he  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  consent  to  his  intended  proposal 
for  giving  the  power  of  appeal  to  the 
tenant-farmer,  whose  distressed  condition 
he  could  not  but  attribute  to  the  measures 
which  bad  been  passed  within  the  last 
three  years. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  debate  further  than  to  make 
an  observation  upon  the  course  it  had 
taken,  and  the  wearisome  nature  it  had 
assumed,  owing:  to  no  want  of  learning  or 
of  talent,  of  which  indeed  too  much  was 
exhibited  in  the  nature  of  calculations 
and  figures  ;  but  owing,  in  his  mind,  to  the 
fact,  that  noble  Lords,  except  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne), 
seemed  to  have  avoided  the  subject  of  de- 
bate— that  subject  being  the  Income  Tax. 
A  noble  Lord  who  at  one  time  had  the  care 
of  the  finances  of  the  country,  after  spend- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  oil,  as  well  as  ink,  ia 
the  framing  of  a  string  of  resolutions  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  was  advised  by 
a  friend  "  to  take  a  high  ground  and  throw 
over  all  his  calculations."  So  on  this 
occasion  he  could  have  wished  that  his 
noble  Friends  had  indulged  less  in  figures, 
and  applied  themselves  to  the  subject  im- 
mediately before  the  House.  His  opinions 
upon  the  Income  Tax  were  well  known. 
He  had  voted  for  it  for  the  first  three  years 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  and  he 
would  vote  for  its  continuance  for  three 
years  more  for  the  same  reason — viz.,  that 
if  they  did  not  do  so  they  would  not  be 
enabled  to  give  that  relief  to  the  trade, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, external  and  internal,  which  the 
labouring  finances  and  the  credit  of  the 
country  rendered  necessary  three  years 
ago.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
an  Income  or  Property  Tax  was  a  judi- 
cious arrangement  to  have  recourse  to  as 
a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  countries  which  had  adopted 
it  as  a  prominent  feature  in  their  revenue, 
even  to  the  extent  of  the  fiftieth  of  a  penny 
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upon  capital,  ultimately  suffered  for  it. 
Holland  was  a  remarkable  instance    of 
this,  and  had  been  reduced  by  it,  not  to 
the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy,  such  as 
that  from  the  jaws  of  which  France  re- 
covered— but  to  much  worse — to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  indifidual  trades,  from  which  it 
required  next  to  a  miracle  to  recover. 
The  political  and  economical  history  of 
Holland,  which  continued  to  feel  and  la- 
bour from  the  impolicy  of  such  a  tax, 
proved  this  most  prominently.    The  great 
diflBculty  in  dealing  with  an  income  tax 
was  to  force  it  into  the  different  kinds  of 
labour,  from  that  of  the  artisan  to  that  of 
the  professional  man;  and  into  incomes 
arising  from  capital  as  contradistinguished 
from  labour,  as  well  as  the  different  kinds 
of  capital,  such  as  that  employed  pre- 
cariously in  trade,  and  that  derived  from 
land.    It  was  easy  to  say  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  graduated  scale ;  but  those  who 
had  most  deeply  considered  the  question 
felt  that  an  attempt  at  any  such  step  must 
inevitably  fail.     He,  however^  thought  if 
it  became  necessary  to  renew  the  Income 
Tax  at  the  end  of  three  years,  that  very 
considerable  improvements  might  be  made 
in  it;  and  perhaps  that  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  Duke  on  the  cross-bench  might  be 
looked  forward  to  as  one ;  for  it  was  no 
doubt  hard  that  those  who  traded  in  the 
land  should  be  refused  an  appeal  which 
was  granted  to  all  other  traders.    On  the 
whole,  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Property  Tax  should  be  made  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue,  still  he  was 
of  opinion  that  if  any  misfortune  should 
arise  whereby  any  breach  of  the  peace  of 
the  world  should  take  place,  they  should 
not  necessarily  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
•vils  of  the  funded  system,  or  of  borrow- 
ing upon  Long  Annuities;  but  they  should 
have  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  country 
through  the  Property  Tax.  One  strong  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  appeared  to  him,  in  favour 
of  this  tax,  was  to  be  found  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  could  be  applied ;  it 
was  like  the  rack  and  pinion,  only  requir- 
ing that  a  small  screw  should  be  touched 
to  produce  as  large  a  sum  as  was  required ; 
and  he  fully  believed,  if  the  honour  of  the 
country  should  be  assailed — he  cared  not 
from  what  quarter  the  assault  or  menace 
might  come,  that  every  man  in  the  country 
would  screw  up  cheerfully  and  willingly, 
even  to  the  amount  of  a  tenth  of  bis  in- 
come.    He  regarded  with  horror  and  dis- 
may the  mere  pouibility  of  the  peace  of 


the  world  being  broken  by  war;  but,  as  he 
knew  that  all  human  affairs  were  liable  to 
vicissitude,  he  might  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  exertions  being  called  for; 
and  if  they  were,  he  should  look  forward 
with  exulting  confidence,  not  only  to  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  endure,  but  to 
the  cheerful  loyalty  and  patriotism  and 
magnanimity  with  which  the  people  of  this 
country  would  bear  the  additional  bur- 
dens. He,  believed  that  they  would  ever 
be  ready  so  to  act  as  effectually  to  repel  all 
insults,  to  preserve  their  rights,  and  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  nation.  In  a 
particular  quarter  of  the  world  he  saw  an 
individual  raised  from  the  utter  darkness 
of  obscurity  to  most  unexpected  promi- 
nence, who  maintained  that  dishonesty 
was  the  best  policy — that  the  payment  of 
debts  was  only  required  when  it  suited  the 
convenience  of  the  parties — and  who  pan- 
dered to  the  basest  passions  of  the  mob 
who  had  elevated  him.  The  conduct 
of  such  an  individual  might  render  the 
reservation  of  such  a  power  as  the  Income 
Tax  or  the  utmost  importance.  He  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  humanity  and 
good  sense  of  the  American  people;  and 
he  could  see  nothing  in  their  past  or 
present  conduct  which  should  lead  him  to 
abate  the  affection  with  which  he  had  ever 
regarded  them.  He  trusted  that  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  seen  with  disgust, 
and  which  he  should  have  seen  with  dis- 
may, if  he  thought  that  thev  were  approved 
by  them,  would  be  repudiated  by  them ; 
and,  he  was  going  to  add,  that  they  might 
be  the  only  things  which  they  would  be 
disposed  any  longer  to  repudiate.  If  it 
should  be  found  necessary  at  any  future 
time  to  re-enact  this  measure,  he  trusted 
that  every  care  would  be  taken  to  make  it 
as  little  inquisitorial  and  painful  as  pos- 
sible in  its  character ;  and  that  it  never 
would  be  continued  without  some  com- 
pensation in  the  way  of  a  remission  of 
those  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on 
the  industrious  classes  of  the  commnnity. 
In  accordance  with  the  part  which  he  had 
always  taken  upon  this  question,  and  for 
the  reasons  which  he  had  just  detailed,  he 
was  prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Mo* 
tion  then  before  their  Lordships. 

The  Marquess  of  Normaniy  remarked 
that  it  was  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
House  that  the  debate  of  to-night  should 
have  been  characterized  as  desultory  and 
uearisome;  and  certain  it  was  that  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had  not 
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rendered  it  less  rambling,  although,  per- 
haps, less  tedious;  but  he  could  not  help 
remarking,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  not 
peculiarly  to  the  credit  of  the  House,  that 
on  the  verj  first  occasion  on  which  this 
question  came  on  for  discussion,  in?ol?ing, 
on  the  very  moderate  calculation  of  his 
noble  Friend,  at  least  500,000  individuals, 
there  should  be  such  a  profession  of  weari- 
ness. He  felt  so  strong  an  objection  to 
this  tax,  with  the  probability  of  its  perpe- 
tuity, that  he  could  not  allow  this  last 
opportunity  to  pass  without  saying  a  few 
words  upon  it.  The  people,  he  was  con- 
fident, bad  as  great  a  distaste  to  it  as  ever 
they  had ;  and  he  could  only  regret  that 
the  same  spirit  did  not  seem  to  animate 
their  Lordships  as  had  actuated  them 
thirty  years  ago,  when  this  subject  was 
discussed.  He  believed,  in  spite  of  what 
had  been  stated,  that  there  did  exist  in 
the  country  a  strong  feeling  against  this 
inquisitorial  tax.  The  inequality  of  it  had 
been  acknowledged  even  by  his  noble 
Friend  opposite ;  and  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby)  could  speak  to  such  cases  of 
grievance  suflPered  under  the  administra- 
tion of  this  law,  as  ought  to  induce  their 
Lordships  deeply  to  consider  the  question 
before  they  consented  to  its  renewal.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  boon  granted  by 
the  other  measures  which  had  been  passed 
in  the  way  of  repealing  taxes,  would  com- 
pensate the  people  for  the  imposition  of 
this  tax.  This  was  said  when  the  tax  was 
originally  imposed  three  years  ago.  But 
had  that  been  the  result  ?  Had  the  prices 
of  articles  of  consumption  been  reduced  to 
a  sufficient  amount — to  compensate  the 
people  for  the  payment  of  an  Income  Tax  ? 
The  great  and  magnificent  boon  which  the 
poor  man  could  derive  from  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  sugar  was  only,  calculating 
the  amount  of  his  consumption,  about 
2s.  2d.  a-year.  But  this  Income  Tax 
operated  in  a  manner  against  the  poor  man 
that  more  than  equalled  any  benefit  he 
might  derive  from  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  his  sugar.  The  principle  of  the 
Reform  Bill  was,  that  representation  and 
taxation  should  always  go  together;  and 
upon  this  principle  it  was  that  all  per- 
sons under  150/.  a  year  were  exempted 
from  the  Income  Tax,  because  they  were 
not  supposed  to  belong  to  that  class  of 
persons  who  occupied  houses  of  10/.  a 
year,  which  was  the  sum  fixed  as  the 
minimum  for  the  elective  franchise.  But 
by  this  impost,  not  only  were  persons 


taxed  who  did  not  enjoy  the  franchise, 
because  they  lived  in  lodgings  and  were 
not  10/.  householders;  but  in  other  ways 
this  tax  injured  the  poor  man.  It  operated 
to  check  contributions  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions; it  also  compelled  persons  to  re- 
duce their  establishments,  and  those  who 
kept  one  servant  were  obliged  to  dismiss 
that  servant.  And  how  did  this  operate 
upon  that  class  of  persons  who  were  ex- 
empted from  the  immediate  imposition  of 
the  Income  Tax  ?  Why,  by  the  dismissal 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  from  service,  a 
greater  expense  was  entailed  upon  the 
parents  to  maintain  them,  than  any  saving 
that  could  be  efiected  by  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  sugar.  The  tax  was,  in  its 
innate  character,  bad ;  and  nothing  but 
an  imperative  necessity  could  justify  its 
imposition.  That  necessity  had  not  been 
shown  to  exist ;  and  therefore,  though  he 
should  not  trouble  their  Lordships  to  di- 
vide upon  the  question,  he  should  certainly 
say  *•  not  content." 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  would  also  say 
"  not  content."  When  this  tax  was  pro- 
posed, three  years  ago,  he  entered  his  pro- 
test against  it,  as  being  unjust,  inquisito- 
rial, demoralizing,  and  impolitic.  Such 
was  his  opinion  at  that  time,  and  such  was 
his  opinion  now ;  and  therefore  he  should 
say  "non-content"  to  the  third  reading  of 
this  Bill.  He  was  afraid  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  instead  of  the  Government 
being  able  to  take  off  this  tax,  it  would  not 
only  be  necessary  to  continue  it,  but  to 
increase  it.  This  the  Government  ought 
to  know;  and  knowing  it,  they  ought  to 
have  taken  some  measure  to  make  the  tax 
less  unequal,  less  inquisitorial,  and  less 
oppressive. 

Lord  Colbome  perfectly  concurred  with 
his  two  noble  Friends  who  had  just  spoken, 
and  he  also  should  say  "  non-content." 

Question  put,  and  resolved  in  the  af* 
firmative.     Bill  read  3^ 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  a 
clause  as  an  Amendment,  to  give  all  per- 
sons the  right  of  appeal  in  case  of  being 
over  assessed. 

Lord  Stanley  opposed  the  clause,  and 
considered  that  it  was  not  competent  for 
their  Lordships  to  introduce  such  a  clause. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  considered 
the  refusal  to  adopt  this  clause  as  the 
crowning  act  of  injustice  connected  with 
this  measure. 

Amendment  negatived.    Bill  passed. 

House  adjourned. 
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The  foUmoing  Protest  toot  entered  on  the 
Journals, 

**  Dissentient  1  •  Because  I  continue  of  the 
opinion  respecting  taxes  on  income  detailed 
in  a  Protest  entered  on  the  Journals  21st  June, 
1842.  And  though  the  revival  of  activity  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  owing,  I  believe, 
fo  the  cheapness  of  bread,  aided  by  the  remis- 
sion of  certain  taxes,  has  caused  a  return  of 
prosperity  which  was  not  then  anticipated,  I 
believe  this  tax  must  have  done  much  to  re- 
tard and  to  repress  it. 

"  2.  Because  if  scarcity  shall  again  enhance 
the  price  of  bread,  and  occasion  distress  during 
the  continuance  of  this  tax,  it  will  greatly  ag- 
gravate all  the  evils,  and  increase  the  financial 
difficulties  which  will  then  arise. 

"3.  Because  in  that  case  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  the  country  at  the  end  of  three  years 
will  probably  be  such  as  to  render  the  further 
continuance  of  this  tax  indispensably  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  the  other  alternative,  and  at  all 
events,  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  day,  and  may  be  justified  by  the 
same  arf^uments  as  have  been  now  used. 

**  4.  Because  I  see  no  ground  to  hope  that 
before  that  period  Pariiament  will  be  prepared 
to  repeal  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  com, 
whicn  might  render  its  renewal  unnecessary ; 
or  to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
a  tax,  not  on  incomes  generally,  but  on  in- 
comes arising  from  fixed  realized  property 
only,  in  which  case  I  should  think  it  altogether 
unobjectionable. 

"  Radnor. 
"  Clarendon.*' 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Friday  f  April  4,  1845. 

MmoTift.]      Bills.      P^bile,  —  !*•     Mutlay  {    MaHoe 
MttUny. 

S*'  Gl«i(EsciMDttt7). 

PHvoic^l*-  Cutto  Hill  (Wexford)  Dock*  t  Cromer  Pro- 
tcdion  from  the  Seat  Llrcrpool  tod  Bury  Railway 
(BoUoo,  Wlgan/aad  Llvarpool  Railway  and  Bury  Kx- 
tamloa)!  Lyna  Regit  Improvement  i  SouUiampCoo  and 
Dorcherter  Railway  i  DuneUble  and  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  i  ToCnei  Markets  and  Waterworks. 

f*-  DuMIn  and  Dnyheda  Railway  I  NeweastlMipon-Tyne 
Coal  Tumi  Glasgow  and  Shotu*  Roadt  Yoker  Roadt 
Shaw^  Waterworks  I  Calton  and  Bridgton  Police: 
Bridgtoo  Municipal  and  Polices  Blackburn  Water- 
works  I  Saint  Helen's  Canal  and  Railway  i  Saint  Helenas 
ImpioTerocott  WolTcrhampton  Waterworks  t  Dundalk 
and  EnniskiUen  Railway  {  Watcrford  and  Kilkenny  Rail- 
way t  Lowestoft  Railway  and  Harbour}  Sioke>upoii> 
Trent  Market i  Slokencbureh  Roadt  Gla^ow  Bridges. 

8*'  and  passed :— Sparrowa  Heme  Road. 
Pcrmoira  Paaaajn-SD.  By  Mr.  T.  Duncomtw,  from 
Eleetofs  ot  New  Woodstock.  Ibr  Ioqttiry.~Br  Colonels 
Acton,  and  Vcmer,  Captain  Jones,  and  Mcmis.  Hamilion, 
Batcsoo,  and  S.  O'Brien,  from  sereral  plaon.  for  Encou- 
ngement  to  Sdioolsln  coonexioo  with  the  Church  Edu- 
oatlon  Society  ( Ireland).  ~By  Dr.  Bowrtng.  from  Coo- 
grsgatkm  of  the  Bank  S^tieet  Unitarian  Chapel  (Bolton  le 
Moon).  In  IkTOur  of  Jewish  Di«abllitfes  Rrmoral  Bill^ 
By  Mr.  CotTille,  from  Brailsford  and  TIckcnhall.  and  Mr. 
O.  Duneombe,  from  OsrooChefly.froro  several  plaoas.  for 
better  Observanco  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By  Mn  T.  Adattd. 

E.  FIloMr,  and  J.  Hamncr,  Coload  Actoo.   Captains 


Bateson  and  Plomridge,  Dr.  Bowiing.  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Gladstone.  Brothertoo,  Cobden,  ColvtUe,  Denison,  Divctt, 
O.  Duneombe,  T.  Duneombe.  Famham,  Hindley,  Kem- 
ble,  S.  O'Brien,  Old,  Palmer,  Trotter,  and  E.  Yorke, 
from  an  immense  number  of  places  (1S8  Petitions), 
against  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  College. — By  Mr.  Brother- 
ton,  from  Wanington,  in  favour  of  the  Grant  to 
Maynooth  CoUcgCb— By  Sir  E.  Filmer,  Mr.  Mainwarlqg, 
and  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  from  several  places,  against  Unkn  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.~By  Mr.  Beckett,  from  Leads. 
against  Importation  of  Hill  CooUcs  into  the  Colonies. — 
By  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  O.  Duneombe,  Lord  G.  Somenet, 
Mr.  Sotherou,  and  Lord  Wonley,  from  a  great  number 
of  places,  for  Rdief  from  Taxation  on  Agriculture. — By 
Viscount  Eaitnor,  from  Farmers  .frequenting  Reigala 
Market,  for  Repeal  of  Malt  Duty.— By  Mr.  C  BuUcr, 
from  Ann  King,  of  Cripplcgate,  complaining  of  Decision 
respecting  Piupoty  Tax.— By  Mr.  Famham.  from  several 
places.  In  favour  of  the  Allotment  System.- By  the 
O'Connor  Don,  from  Killyoo  and  KUmran.  for  Repeal 
of  the  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (Irdand)  Act- 
By  Mr.  Grogan,  from  three  ex-P(rfioemen  of  Dublin* 
for  Alteration  of  Dublin  Police  AcL— By  Mr.  Bankes, 
from  WimlM>me  and  Plandford.  for  Repeal  of  the  Game 
Laws.—  By  Mr.  Antrobus,  firom  Samud  Gordon,  Esq., 
for  Considenukm  of  his  Can.— By  Mr.  T.  Duneombe, 
from  Prisoners  confined  in  I^ncasler  Gaol,  for  Abolitioo 
of  Imprisonment  for  Debt.— By  Sir  T.  Esmoode,  from 
Wexford,  for  Alteration  of  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  BilL 
—By  Mr.  H.  Bcrkdey,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Holland,  and 
Mr.  S.  Wortley,  from  several  places,  in  fiivour  of  the 
Museums  of  Art  BilU— By  Mr.  C.  Buller,  fhmi  Uskeard, 
against  Increase  of  Naval  and  Military  Establishments. — 
By  Sir  T.  Adand,  Mr.  Bankes.  Mr.  ColviUe,  AUcrmaa 
Copeland,  Mr.  O.  Duneombe.  Mr.  R.  Palmer,  and  Mr. 
Sotheron.  from  several  places,  sgalnst  Parochial  Settle^ 
mcnt  BUI. — By  Mr.  Antrobus  and  Sir  John  Lowtlier,from 
several  places,  for  Alteration  of  Physic  and  Surgery  BilL— > 
By  Sir  T.  Esmonde,  fhmi  Guardians  of  the  Wexford 
Union,  for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  RcBef  (Ireland)  Act. 
—By  Mr.  C.  Bruce,  Mr.  C.  Buller.  Mr.  MItealfe.  and  Mr. 
Strutt,  from  several  places,  for  Diminishing  the  Number 
of  Public  Houses.— By  Mr  C.  Brace  and  Mr.  H.  Drans- 
mond,  from  several  places,  for  Ameliorating  the  Condi* 
tjoo  of  Schoolmmter*  (Scotland).— By  Mr.  Antrobus, 
fkom  Newington  and  Christdiurdi,  for  Redemptioo  of 
Tolls  on  Waterk»  and  other  Bridges..— By  Mr.  Cobden, 
from  William  Wright,  of  Stockport,  for  Inquiry  Into  his 

Railway  Committbbs.]  Mr,  Siuari 
Wortley  beg^ged  to  ask  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Unifersity  of  Oxford, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Selection  for  the  Appointment  of  Railway 
Committees,  when  that  Committee  would 
make  any  Report  to  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Estcourt  said,  he  was  glad  to  have 
that  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the 
House  that  if  blame  were  to  be  attached 
to  any  quarter  for  the  delay,  it  certainty 
did  not  lie  with  the  Committee  over  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  preside.  The  20th 
of  March,  the  day  when  the  Hott$e  tepa* 
rated  for  the  recess,  was  the  earliest  day 
on  which  the  Committee  of  Selection 
could  become  possessed  of  the  First  Re* 
port  of  the  Classification  Committee,  and 
before  they  got  that  Report  it  was  impot- 
sible  that  they  cotild  have  taken  any  steps 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Commiitees  on 
Railways,    He  hoped  t'le  Houm  would 
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not  suppose  them  guilty  of  any  negligence 
since  that  Report  came  before  them  ;  and, 
in  proof  that  they  were  not  negligent,  he 
roight  say,  that  if  hon.  Genilemen  would 
look  to  the  Votes  of  the  next  morning, 
they  would  probably  find  the  names  of 
the  Gentlemen  whom  the  Committee  had 
already  selected  published  with  them. 

Railway  Clauses    Consolidation 
(Scotland)    Bill.]      Mr.    Labouchere 
said^  he  wished  to  ask  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance  with  regard  to   the 
mode  of  transacting  business  in  that  House. 
When  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation 
Bill  for  Scotland  was  before  the  House,  he 
was  assured  that  the  learned  Lord  Advo- 
cate allowed  a  clause  to  be  introduced  of 
a  very  important  descriptiou,   at  a  very 
late  hour  at  night,  with  but  a  very  small 
attendance  of  Members  present,  and  with- 
out any  previous  notice  of    the  clause 
having  been   given  to  the    House.     The 
clause  was  to  the  effect  that  in  every  fu- 
ture railway  to   be  constructed  in  Scot- 
land, the   Bill  for  such   railway  should 
contain  a  clause  guaranteeing  an  indem- 
nity to  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland  for 
the  loss  by  any  turnpike  road  which  may 
be  affected  by  that  railway.     He  believed 
the  principle  of  the  clause  was  one  which 
had  excited  considerable  attention  among 
the  public  ;  but  without  offering  any  opi- 
nion as  to  the  propriety  of  the  clause  or 
otherwise,  he  thought  it  was  wrong  that  a 
Bill  of  which  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  charge,  should  have  a  clause  of 
such  a  nature  introduced  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  had  stated,  not   by   the 
learned   Lord    himself,   but    by   another 
Member  of  the  House  in  his   presence, 
without  any  previous  notice  of  the  clause 
having  been   given   to  the    House.     He 
wished  to  ask  the  learned  Lord  Advocate 
whether  the  facts  were  such   as  he  had 
stated  ? 

The  Lord  Advocate  sM,  it  was  per- 
fectly correct  that  in  Committee  on  the 
Bill  in  question,  at  a  late  hour,  and  when 
there  was  no  very  large  attendance  of 
Members,  the  clause  alluded  to  had  been 
introduced.  But  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  were  not  to  be  blamed  if  the  House 
happened  to  be  thinly  attended  at  the 
time ;  and  with  respect  to  the  clause  it- 
self, he  had  only  to  say  that  a  similar 
provision  had  been  introduced  into  the 
English  Act.  The  clauses  proposed  were 
similar  to  those  in  all  former  Railway 


Bills,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  he 
believed  on  that  there  was  a  compromise. 

M.  Mazzini.]  Sir  C.  Napier  wished 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 
He  had  seen  a  letter  in  the  public  papers 
from  M.  Mazzini,  in  which  he  declared  po- 
sitively that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
signing  any  warrant  or  order  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Emiliani  and  others,  as  was 
stated  the  other  night  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  That  letter  stated  that  it  was 
proved  before  the  proper  tribunal  that 
such  order  was  a  forgery,  and  that  M. 
Mazzini  was  not  at  the  place  where  it  was 
alleged  that  this  order  was  given.  He 
wished  then  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
whether  he  still  maintained  this  charge 
against  M.  Mazzini ;  and  if  he  did  not, 
whether  he  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  who 
made  an  apology  for  an  unfounded  accu- 
sation against  this  individual  as  publicly 
as  he  made  the  accusation  ?  He  believed 
that  no  Englishman  would  tolerate  a 
charge  of  being  an  assassin.  Now  M. 
Mazzini  was  a  foreigner,  and  they  were  as 
much  bound  to  make  reparation  to  him  in 
case  of  a  wrong  as  to  a  native  of  this 
country. 

Sir  J,  Graham  regretted  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  had  not  given  him 
notice  of  his  intention  to  ask  this  question. 
He  should  have  thought  that  when  the 
gallant  Officer  considered  the  nature  of 
the  question,  that  he  would  have  done 
so.  But,  as  he  had  not  done  so,  he 
would  at  once  answer  it,  and  state  the 
impression  which  had  been  prodticed  on 
his  mind.  He  had  seen  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Mazzini  to  which  the  gallant  Officer  re- 
ferred ;  and  last  night,  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
he  had  laid  upon  the  Table  papers  and 
despatches  having  reference  to  M.  Mazzini 
between  the  years  1833  and  1844,  and 
bearing  on  his  statement.  The  House 
would  recollect  that  when  he  made  the 
statement  to  which  the  gallant  Officer  re- 
ferred, he  stated  distinctly  to  the  House, 
and  he  had  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  he  then  said — he  stated 
that  what  he  had  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  past  conduct  of  Mazzini,  was  no 
founded  on  official  documents,  but  on  the 
authority  of  a  newspaper  circulated  in 
France  at  the  time,  and  which  he  then 
held  in  his  hand,  and  from  which  he  read 
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a  translation.  He  also  stated,  which  he 
believed,  that  Mazzini  had  threatened 
to  prosecute  the  Moniteur  for  the  publica- 
tion of  this  statement ;  but  he  had  never 
proceeded  against  it  for  libel.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  read  an  article  in  the 
Westminster  Review  respect! ng  M .  M azzi  n i , 
in  which  there  was  a  refutation  of  the 
charge  against  him.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  he  had  never  seen  that  article.  The 
boo.  Member  stated  that  a  suit  was  com- 
menced against  another  party  for  the  pub* 
lication  of  this  statement,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  also  stated  that  Mazzini  did 
not  succeed  in  his  action  against  the 
author  of  this  alleged  libel.  He  knew  no 
more  than  this  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
entertained  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
accusation  was  well  founded ;  but  if  be 
were  asked  whether  he  believed  it  to  be 
unfounded,  he  could  not  give  such  an 
assurance  to  the  House. 

Matvooth.^  Mr.  ViUieri  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government^  on  what  day  he  proposed 
to  proceed  with  his  measure  respectmg 
Maynoolh.  He  did  so  in  consequence  of 
a  communication  from  a  numerous  body 
of  Dissenters,  who  bad  met  that  morning 
on  this  subject,  and  who  wished  their  opi- 
nion to  be  eipressed,  that  they  were 
anxious  that  the  Bill  should  not  proceed 
further  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Resolution  which  was  agreed 
to  in  Committee  last  night,  and  which  was 
afterwards  reported  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Greene  was  ordered  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
founded  on  that  Resolution.  The  Bill, 
which  had  already  been  prepared,  was  then 
presented,  and  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Fri- 
day next.  On  that  day  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Cumming  Bruce  was  desired  by  a 
large  religious  community  to  express  their 
anxious  hope  that  all  further  proceedings 
would  be  stuppsd  until  the  Bill  had  been 
before  the  country  for  a  longer  time. 

Charitablx  Trusts  BiLt.]  Sir  G. 
Grey  wished  to  ask  the  right  boo.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department  a  question 
respecting  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  Chari- 
table Trusts.    At  the  commencement  of 


the  Session,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  him,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  to  introduce  a  measure  on  the  sub. 
ject,  without  delay,  into  the  other  House. 
Two  months  of  the  Session  had  now 
elapsed,  and  no  Bill  on  the  subject  had 
been  introduced ;  be  therefore  wished  to 
know  when  this  Bill  would  be  introduced  ? 
Sir  James  Chraham  replied,  that  he  had 
seen  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Bill,  and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  be  shortly  pro* 
duced. 

Lord  Ashburtok  *-  The  Washing- 
ton Treaty.]  Lord  J,  Russell :  I  beg  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  and  in 
doing  so,  I  must  preface  it  with  a  very  few 
observations  on  a  matter  personal  to  myself. 
Within  the  last  two  hours  I  have  seen  a 
statement,  purporting  to  have  been  made 
by  Lord  Ashburton,  with  respect  to  a 
speech  I  made  in  this  House.  Allow  me 
to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  with  Lord 
Ashburton  I  have  always  lived  in  habits  of 
intimacy  and  friendship;  that  friendship 
began  when  we  were  both  of  the  same 
opinion  in  politics,  and  the  difference  of 
political  opinion  which  took  place  has 
never  interrupted  the  cordiality  with  which 
we  have  always  lived  together  whenever 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Lord 
Ashburton ;  and  nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  wish  in  the  discharge  of  a  public 
duty  than  to  do  anythin<i:  unkind  to  the 
noble  Lord.  But  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  Navy  Estimates,  quite  un- 
expectedly by  me,  there  arose  a  conversa- 
tion, which  began  with  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Palmerston)  near  me,  with  respect 
to  the  Treaty  made  by  Lord  Ashburton. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the 
I  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  having  taunted 
.  my  noble  Friend  and  myself  with  the  ill 
result  of  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place  on  that  subject,  I  referred  to  the 
matter,  which  I  conceived  to  be  accurately 
stated  by  me  as  my  recollection  served. 
Now,  Lord  Ashburton  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  what  I  stated  roust  have  been 
entirely  a  dream  and  a  delusion  on  my  part* 
It  is  necessary  I  should  repeat  what  my  state- 
ment was  to  the  House.  I  said  that  some 
time  before  the  present  Government  came 
into  office,  seeing  that  the  negotiations 
had  not  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was 
likely  that  either  party  would  recede 
from  its  prelensioos^  I    thought  it  was 
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advisable  that  there  should  be  some  ar- 
rangement made  by  which  the  forces  of 
the  two  countries  should  occupy  a  certain 
position — that  a  provisional  boundary 
should  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
countries;  I  instructed  Lord  Sydenham 
to  endeavour  to  form  some  such  agree, 
ment,  and  I  did  so  in  concurrence  with 
my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton 2  that  Lord  Sydenham  had  informed 
roe  in  his  answer  that  he  could  not  obtain 
from  Mr.  Webster  terms  other  than  those 
by  which  that  part  of  the  Madawaska 
Settlement  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St. 
John  should  be  evacuated ;  and  I  signified 
the  approbation  of  Government  to  his  re- 
fusal to  carry  on  the  negotiation  on  those 
terms.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Lord  Ash- 
burton  thought  I  had  alluded  to  a  diplo- 
matic negotiation  for  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  boundary ;  whereas  I  thought  it 
was  quite  clear  that  I  alluded  to  a  provi- 
sional arrangement  to  be  made  by  the 
Governor  of  Canada  by  means  of  Mr. 
Fox,  our  Minister  at  Washington.  If  it 
bad  been  a  diplomatic  arrangement,  in- 
structions would  have  been  given  by  my 
noble  Friend  near  me,  instead  of  myself. 
So  far  as  to  the  misunderstanding  which 
Lord  Ashburton  bad  of  the  nature  of  the 
transaction ;  but  as  to  the  matter  of  fact, 
all  I  wish  is,  that  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  will  produce  any  papers 
there  may  be  on  that  subject — any  in- 
structions I  gave  to  Lord  Sydenham,  and 
his  answer  to  me  with  regard  to  the  Ma- 
dawaska Settlement;  and  if  there  should 
be,  as  I  believe  there  were,  any  instruc- 
tions to  Lord  Sydenham  approving  of  his 
conduct  in  that  respect,  they  should  also 
be  produced.  As  1  have  already  said,  I 
spoke  at  the  moment  from  memory,  and 
not  expecting  any  discussion  on  the  point; 
but  that  I  should  have  been  totally  mis- 
taken on  the  whole  of  this  transaction— 
that  1  should  have  given  no  instructions 
for  the  formation  of  such  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement— and  that  Lord  Sydenham 
should  not  have  made  that  objection, 
seems  to  me  impossible.  I  wish  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  have  the  goodness  to  look 
for  and  to  produce  any  papers  that  may 
be  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  this  subject. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  production  of 
those  papers  would  give  rise  to  any  fur- 
ther discussion. 

Mr.  Hope  would  look  for  the  des- 
patches  to  which  the  noble  Lord  referred, 
and  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their 


production.  At  the  same  time,  he  might 
state  to  the  noble  Lord  that  the  result  of 
his  researches  yesterday  was,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  in  error  in  supposing 
that  he  returned  the  answer  stated  to 
Lord  Sydenham.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Mr.  Fox  was  not  to 
the  same  effect  as  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  ;  he  only  meant  to  say  that 
he  had  not  discovered  any  such  despatch 
from  the  noble  Lord  to  Lord  Sydenham. 

Lord  J,  Russell:  What  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  stated  implies  that  a  corres- 
pondence took  place  with  respect  to  this 
provisional  arrangement  between  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Hope  :  Yes. 

Mr.  HuTne  observed,  that  it  was  quite 
obvious,  from  what  had  been  stated  by  a 
noble  Lord  elsewhere,  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  five  despatches  on  this  subject, 
which  had  not  been  laid  on  the  Table  of 
that  House.  He  hoped  the  whole  would 
be  produced. 

Sir  R,  Peel  had  no  objection  to  pro- 
duce these  despatches,  if  it  were  found 
that  no  inconvenience  would  result  to  the 
Public  Service.  But  as  the  matters  in 
dispute  had  been  settled  by  negotiation 
between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  he  did  not  see  any  public  object 
that  could  be  served  by  the  production 
now  of  despatches  relaiiny  to  the  very 
eager  and  grave  contentions  which  took 
place  during  tbe  pendency  of  the  disputes. 
But  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  noble  Lord  should  be  pro- 
I  duced. 

Viscount  Palmerston  did  not  think  that 
the  answer  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  given  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose  on  the  subject  of  the  extracts 
from  the  despatches  which  had  been  read 
by  Lord  Ashburton  in  another  place  was 
altogether  satisfactory.  He  did  not 
know  exactly  the  extracts  to  which  his 
hon.  Friend  had  alluded ;  but  from  what 
lie  had  heard  he  understood  that  Lord 
Ashburton  had  read,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  some  extracts  from  cer- 
tain despatches,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  some  statement  that  had  been 
made  by  a  Member  of  that  House  was 
erroneous.  Now  he  would  assume  this  to 
be  the  fact ;  and  he  would  ask,  when  did 
Lord  Ashburton  get  these  despatches 
which  were  written  to  or  from  him  ?  He 
I  must  have  procured  them  either  as  a  ne^ 
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gotiator,  in  which  case  they  would  be  his 
own  despatches,  either  written  by  him  or 
sent  to  him,  or  they  were  despatches 
which  had  been  obtained  from  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  or  they  were  despatches 
which  had  been  laid  before  Parliamenl. 
If  they  were  despatches  which  had  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say.  The  noble  Lord  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  use  ihem.  If  the  despatches 
were  his  own — were  despatches  which 
had  come  into  his  power  as  a  negotiator, 
having  been  either  written  by  him  or  to 
him ;  if  these  despatches  had  been  fur- 
nished to  him  by  the  Government,  then 
be  would  say,  that,  in  the  6rst  case,  he 
had  no  right  to  read  his  own  despatches 
without  having  obtained  permission  of  the 
Government ;  and  if  he  had  obtained  that 
permission,  or  if  they  had  been  furnished 
to  him  by  the  Foreign  Office,  then  it  was 
the  invariable  practice  of  Parliament  to 
lay  such  despatches  on  the  Table,  in 
order  that  Parliament  might  know  what 
they  contained,  instead  of  being  only 
made  acquainted  with  them  merely  by 
extracts  read  in  Parliament.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  see  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  despatches 
merely  related  to  a  question  which  had 
been  settled.  The  question  was  not  in 
reality  as  to  anything  that  had  passed  in 
the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  this  country ;  but  it  was  to  see 
if  certain  statements  made  in  that  House 
by  persons  formerly  holding  official 
situations  were  or  were  not  erroneous, 
and  whether  or  not  those  statements 
had  been  made  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
ceiving. 

Sir  R.  Peel  had  not  understood  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon* 
trose.  When  the  noble  Lord  referred  to 
these  papers  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  referred  to  documents  read 
elsewhere  before  be  gave  an  answer. 
When  he  said  that  the  papers  asked  for 
by  the  noble  Lord  should  be  produced,  it 
must  be  considered  that  he  meant,  if 
there  was  no  public  objection,  for  be  per. 
tonally  had  no  objection. 

Mr.  Hume  had  spoken  of  despatches 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  a  noble 
Lord  in  another  place,  and  which  bad 
not  been  laid  before  that  House.  It  was 
only  fair  that  they  should  be  laid  on  the 
Table. 

Sir  /?•  Peel  said,  he  would  on  a  future 
day  state  whether  the  despatches  could 


be  produced  as  to  the  returns  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  Lord. 

Brazils.]  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  wished 
to  ask  a  question  of  some  importance  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  the 
Brazils.  It  was  well  known  that  our 
commercial  Treaty  with  that  country  ex* 
pired  in  the  month  of  November  last. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  British 
subjects  residing  in  the  Brazils  were  en* 
titled  to  certain  privileges,  which  were 
not  possessed  by  the  Brazilians,  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  disposal  of  their  property  by 
will,  the  English  Consul  taking  care  that 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  British  sub- 
ject his  property  went  to  his  heirs.  The 
commercial  Treaty  expired  in  November 
last ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  privileges  which  bad  been  enjoyed  by 
British  subjects  had  expired  with  it.  A 
case  had  recently  arisen  in  which  const- 
derable  alarm  had  been  felt  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property  of  British  subjects 
dying  in  the  Brazils,  or  dying  in  ihia 
country,  and  leaving  property  in  the  Bra- 
zils. He  wished  to  ask  the  right  Hon. 
Baronet,  first,  if  the  Government  bad 
taken  the  matter  into  their  consideration  ? 
Secondly,  if  Mr.  Hamilton  had  made  any 
communication  to  them  on  this  subject  ? 
And  thirdly,  if  he  could  hold  out  any 
hopes  that  the  same  privileges  would  be 
continued  to  British  subjects  in  the  Bra- 
zils which  they  had  enjoyed  previously  to 
the  expiration  of  the  Treaty  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  replied,  that  it  often  hap- 
pened that  the  merchants  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  received  earlier  intelli- 
gence of  matters  of  this  nature  than  was 
received  by  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Go* 
vernment  had  not  received  any  account 
of  the  transaction  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  referred  ;  bot  he  would  make 
this  general  statement,  that  by  the  Treaty 
which  expired  in  1844,  on  the  death  of 
any  British  subject  in  the  Brazils  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  effects  derolved  upon 
the  British  Consul,  and  not  upon  the 
Brazilian  authorities.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment  had  made  a  proposition  to  the 
Brazilian  Government  on  the  subject  of 
the  Treaty,  and  that  stipulation  was  a 
part  of  the  proposal  which  tbey  had  made* 

BrETVos  Atres.]  Mr.  Ewari  was  de- 
sirous of  making  an  inquiry  on  a  subject 
on  which  he  bad  troubled  the  right  boo 
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Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  before.  It  related 
to  the  existing  state  of  discord  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video.  His 
object  was  twofold  :  that  British  persons 
and  British  property  might  be  protected, 
and  that  peace  and  commerce  in  that 
quarter  of  South  America  should  be  re- 
stored. He  had  been  informed,  on  au- 
thority which  he  could  trust,  that  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  River  Plate 
was  an  aggravation  of  the  past.  In  the 
first  place,  the  partial  blockade  of  Monte 
Video  had  been  declared  a  general  block- 
ade. In  the  next  place,  the  commerce 
of  the  River  Plate  was  closed  to  foreign 
vessels.  Our  ships  could  not  proceed  up 
the  River  Plate  to  Paraguay.  Next,  a 
duty  had  been  levied,  which  virtually  fell 
CD  foreign  shipping  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
On  the  vessels  now  there  it  might  amount 
to  several  thousand  pounds  sterling.  He 
understood  also  that  the  English  and 
Scottish  schools  had  been  closed  by  the 
act  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Government. 
The  Scottish  and  English  children  were 
compelled  to  resort,  if  they  went  to  any 
school,  to  the  Buenos  Ayrean  schools. 
Lastly,  the  children  of  British  subjects 
had  been  naturalized  as  Buenos  Ayreans ; 
consequently  they  were  denaturalized 
as  British  subjects.  His  question*  there- 
fore, to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was,  whe- 
ther, under  such  circumstances,  there 
existed  (as  he  would  not  doubt  there  did) 
ample  means  for  the  protection  of  British 
persons  and  property  in  the  River  Plate, 
and  whether  there  continued  to  be  a  pros- 
pect that  this  important  quarter  of  the 
world  would  be  speedily  reopened  to  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
world  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  this  was  a 
most  important  question,  and  he  could 
not  say  much  more  than  he  said  on  the 
former  occasion  when  he  was  questioned 
on  the  subject.  The  English  Minister 
had  proceeded  to  Buenos  Ayres;  and  he, 
with  the  Minister  of  France,  would  exer- 
cise all  their  influence  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  those  countries.  He  believed 
that  the  Representatives  of  England  and 
France  would  adopt  such  steps  as  would 
insure  the  restoration  of  tranquillity. 
With  respect  to  the  protection  of  British 
property,  there  was  now^  or  there  would 
shortly  be,  a  British  force  in  the  River 
Plate  of  six  ships  of  war ;  this  force 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  British  pro- 
perty.   With  respect  to  the  schools,  the 


hon.  Gentleman  must  have  much  more 
recent  information  on  the  subject  than 
any  that  had  reached  the  Government. 
They  had  not  received  any  recent  com- 
munication from  the  British  Minister  on 
the  subject.  As  he  understood  the  mat- 
ter, last  year  an  edict  was  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  pro- 
fessed to  regulate  the  schools  there ;  and 
the  question  now  put  to  him  was,  whether 
certain  British  and  Scotch  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  British  and  Scotch 
churches  there,  were  subject  to  this  edict. 
The  only  answer  which  he  considered 
necessary  was,  that  the  British  and  Scotch 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  at  Buenos  Ayres 
had  a  right  to  have  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  If  any  such 
edict  for  the  putting  down  those  schools 
had  been  issued,  the  hon.  Member  might 
depend  upon  it  that  effective  remon- 
strances would  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  it  rescinded.  Of  course, 
however,  the  Government  could  not  inter- 
fere unless  it  appeared  that  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  Government  trespassed  on  the 
rights  of  B^iti^h  subjects.  The  last  ques<* 
tion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  also  one 
of  importance.  It  was  as  to  the  natural- 
ization of  the  children  of  British  subjects 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  It  appeared  that  the 
general  law  was  this — That  the  son  or 
grandson  of  a  British  subject  born  abroad 
was  also  a  British  subject.  But  he  could 
not  deny  that  children  born  in  a  Foreign 
State  were  not  also  subjects  of  that  State. 
Such  was  the  law  in  this  country,  for  the 
children  of  foreigners  born  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  were  British  subjects. 
If  the  children  of  British  residents  at 
Buenos  Ayres  were  born  out  of  that  State, 
the  authorities  there  had  no  right  to  make 
them  Buenos  Ayrean  subjects.  If,  how- 
ever, the  children  of  British  subjects  were 
born  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  continued  to 
reside  there,  they  obtained  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  that  place ;  but  with  those 
rights  they  also  had  imposed  upon  them 
the  burdens  and  duties  of  citizens  and 
were  liable  to  the  law  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Ghegon  Tebritory.]  Lord  John 
Russell  said :  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  make  any  apology  to  the 
House  for  calling  its  attention  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  which  I  have  given  no- 
tice ;  but  I  must  apologize  for  the  very  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  I  feel  that  I  shall 
discharge  the  duty  which  I  have  under- 
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takai>  OB  aecoaiit  of  the  diflBcultiei  oon- 
Beeted  with  the  solgect,  which  it  al  once 
intricate  and  obscure.  It  it  not  mj  in* 
tention  or  wish  to  call  in  qaestion  the 
genend  fiireign  pdicjof  theGoTemment* 
or  the  poliqr  which  they  may  have  adopted 
in  thia  particular  question  which  I  intend 
to  bring  under  the  ooniideration  of  the 
House.  I  asked,  in  a  former  Session  of 
Parliament —  I  think  two  years  ago  —  a 
question  as  to  the  state  of  the  n^otiations 
between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  Oregon.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath  also  asked  a 
question  on  this  subject  during  the  pre- 
sent Session ;  and  I  understood  that  he  in* 
tended  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
House,  if  he  had  not  felt  that  he  might 
embarrass  the  Government  by  so  doing.  I 
should  have  pursued  the  same  course  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  had  it  not  been  for 
tbe  inaugural  address  of  the  new  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  which  appears 
to  me  to  take  the  question  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  to 
require  some  notice  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  this  House*  If  this  question  had  been 
left  to  be  negotiated  by  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  the  United  States, 
whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  I  repose  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Administration,  I 
never  would  have  interfered ;  but  should 
have  waited  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
negotiations  before  I  gave  any  opinion  as 
to  any  Treaty  or  Convention  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try. But,  if  I  am  not  totally  mistaken, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
adopted  a  course  entirely  new^-a  course 
which,  if  not  met  by  something  unusual 
on  our  part*  threatens  to  embarrass  all 
intercourse  between  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments  of  nations.  It  leaves  general  ouet* 
tioBS  between  nations  to  be  decidea  by 
the  popular  addresses  of  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  by  popular  actbn  of  the 
people  under  that  Government,  irrespective 
of  all  considerations  which  should  induce 
the  two  Governments  to  prewrve  relations 
of  peace  and  amity,  and  settle  every  ques- 
tion of  difference  between  them,  on  tbe  one 
hand  with  regsrd  to  national  honour  and 
dignity,  and  with  reoard,  on  the  other, 
to  tbe  preservation  of  the  richts  of  tbe 
subjects  under  their  rule.  I  must  first 
meotion~«although  it  is  a  subject  to  which 
I  intend  to  make  no  more  than  a  passing 
jdlusion-^tbat  this  same  Message,  amongst 
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other  sabfecta,  alliides  to  a  vast  incraase  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States — it 
alludes  to  the  annexation  of  Texas;  but  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  extent  of  that 
country,  and  of  its  limits  and  boundaries, 
for  they  are  still  left  undefined,  and  may 
yet  be  carried  forward  far  beyond  what  are 
at  present  understood  to  be  the  limits  of 
the  independent  State  of  Mexico.  It  covers 
at  all  events  a  vast  extent  of  territoiy  of  a 
most  fruitful  soil,  and  fertile  in  the  produo* 
tion  of  cotton,  and  all  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  produce  which  are  usuaDy  to  be 
found  in  those  climates — an  extent  of  rich 
country  to  be  cultivated,  as  no  doubt  it 
will  be,  by  slave  labour,  and  extending,  as 
it  will,  over  a  large  area  of  that  portion 
of  the  globe.  I  allude  to  this  subject  in 
paning  in  order  to  show  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  united 
States  tends  towards  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment ;  and  this,  let  me  here  remark,  is  a 
course  of  policy  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  policy  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  Mr.  Webster  when 
he  was  Secretary.  He  declared  that,  in  his 
opinion  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  to  increase  her  strength  and  power, 
not  by  territorial  agrandiaement  or  advan- 
tages, but  by  a  cultivation  of  the  resources 
which  were  possessed  by  her  in  the  immense 
territory  already  included  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  such  a  policy  as 
that  contabed  in  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Webster  would  be  not  only  more  likely  to 
preservepeace  with  Foreign  Powers,  bat  also 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  own  country. 
That  poliqr,  however,  has  been  now  evi« 
dently  departed  from.  I  do  not  know  what 
course  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  Uke 
with  respect  to  that  altered  policy }  but 
from  the  answer  of  tbe  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  I  understand  that  oommu* 
nications  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States,  to  Mexico,  and  to  Texas,  on  the 
subject,  I  suppose,  of  what  is  part  of  the 
now  declared  policy  of  the  United  Sutes. 
The  next  portion  of  the  Message  to  which 
I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  is  as 
follows :— The  President,  after  observing^ 

"  I  shsll,  on  the  broad  pn  net  pie  which 
formed  the  basis  and  produced  the  adoption 
of  our  Conitiiution,  and  not  in  any  narrow 
spirit  of  sectionsl  policy,  endtavoor  by  all 
constitutional,  honourable,  snd  appropriate 
means,  to  conituBinaie  the  expressed  will  of 
the  people  and  GoveromeQi  of  the  U oiled 
States,  by  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  to  our 
Union  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  ;*' 
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goes  on  to  state  in  another  paragraph  cer- 
tain views  with  respect  to  the  Oregon 
Territory,  and  that  paragraph  I  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  read : —  • 

"Nop  will  it  become  in  a  less  degree  my 
duty  to  assert  and  maintain,  by  all  constitu- 
tional means,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
that  portion  of  our  territory  which  lies  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  title  to  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable; 
and  already  are  our  people  preparing  to  per* 
feet  that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives 
and  children.  But  eighty  years  ago  our  popu- 
lation was  confined  on  the  West  by  the  ridge 
of  the  AUeghanies.  Within  that  period,  within 
the  lifetime,  I  might  say,  of  some  of  my  hearers. 
our  people,  increasing  to  many  millions^  have 
filled  the  Eastern  valley  of  the  Mississipi,  ad- 
venturously ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  liead 
springs,  and  are  already  engaged  in  establish- 
ing the  blessings  of  self-government  in  valleys 
of  which  the  rivers  flow  to  the  Pacific,  The 
world  beholds  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  in- 
dustry of  our  emigrants.  To  us  belongs  the 
duty  of  protecting  them  adequately,  wherever 
they  may  be  upon  our  soil.  The  jurisdiction 
of  our  laws,  and  the  benefits  of  our  republican 
institutions  should  be  extended  over  them,  in 
the  distant  regions  Which  they  have  selected  for 
their  homes.  The  increasing  facilities  of  in« 
tercourse  will  easily  bring  the  States,  of  which 
the  formation  in  that  part  of  our  territory 
cannot  be  long  delayed,  within  the  sphere  of 
our  Federative  Union,  In  the  meantime,  every 
obligation  imposed  by  treaty  or  conventional 
stipulations,  should  be  sacredly  respected." 

Now  here  we  have  in  the  first  place  an  as- 
sertion that  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
to  this  territory  is  "  clear  and  unquestion- 
able ;"  and  in  the  next  place,  we  have  the 
assertion  that  its  title  to  the  territory  was 
perfected  by  emigration  and  settlement  on 
the  part  of  the  LJnited  States ;  and,  thirdly, 
we  have  the  assertion  that  before  a  very 
long  time  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  will  be  extended  to  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  and  that  a  new  State,  forming 
part  of  the  Federal  Union,  will  be  esta- 
blished in  that  territory.  After  this  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  I  wish 
—indeed,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  do  8o>- 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  and  this 
country  to  the  real  state  of  the  question,  and 
to  how  far  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  Justified  in  declaring  that  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  that  territory  is  "  clear 
and  unquestionable/*  and  how  far  he  is 
justified  in  declaring  the  intention  which 
he  has  announced,  without  the  sanction  of 
those  treaties  and  conventions  which  are 
usually  the  bonds  of  peace  between  inde- 


pendent States.  Before  discussing  this 
question,  I  must  tresspass  for  a  short  time 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  usual  modes  by  which  the 
right  to  every  territory  has  been  hitherto 
maintained  and  established,  and  the  manner 
in  which  such  questions  have  been  settled* 
With  respect  to  uninhabited  territories,  in 
the  first  place,  there  may  be  a  title  by 
ancient  discovery  —  in  the  second  place, 
there  may  be  a  title  by  treaty  or  convention 
— and,  in  the  third  place,  there  may  be  a 
title  by  discovery,  and  an  ancient  or  recent 
perfection  of  tbe  title  by  settlement  and 
occupation.  With  regard  to  those  various 
modes  of  establishing  a  right  to  a  territory, 
I  shall  now  address  myself  to  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, so  far  as  I  can  gather  them  from  Re- 
ports made  by  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  long  ago  as  the  years 
1825  and  1826,  and  from  all  that  I  have 
since  seen  put  forward  on  the  subject.  In 
the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  claim 
founded  on  ancient  discovery,  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  claim  all  the  rights 
which  may  be  derived  in  that  way  mm 
the  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards.  If  I 
were  to  go  into  that  question,  I  should  say 
at  once  that  a  claim  founded  on  discoveries 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century — that 
merely  visiting  a  coast,  landing  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  particular  portion  of  it,  and 
which  title  was  not  in  any  way  perfected 
by  occupation  or  settlement  for  more  than 
two  centuries  afterwards — that  neither  on 
the  part  of  this  country  or  the  United 
States  could  such  a  title  be  maintained  to 
be  effectual.  If  I  were  of  a  different  opin- 
ion on  this  subject — if  I  thought  otherwise 
than  I  do  with  respect  to  such  a  title — I 
would  discuss  the  question  of  how  far  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could  main- 
tain such  a  title ;  and  I  think  I  could  show 
by  a  tenable  argument  that  this  country 
had  a  title  on  the  ground  of  ancient  disco- 
very ;  and  that  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  in  1578,  as  compared  with  the 
discoveries  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  other 
Spaniards,  in  1592,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  establish 
that  title  on  the  part  of  England.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  went  at  that  time  as  far 
north  as  the  latitude  of  48  ;  and  although 
I  am  not,  as  I  before  observed,  going  into 
the  question  of  that  title,  I  think  I  could 
show  that  we  should  be  able,  without  far- 
ther evidence,  to  make  a  valid  claim  to  a 
title  founded  on  that  claim  of  ancient  dis- 
covery.   The  next  description  of  title  to 
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which  we  oome  is  that  founded  on  treaties 
and  conTentions  ;  and  here  I  will,  before  I 
proceed  further,  state  what  I  conceive  to 
he  the  position  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 
It  may  be  considered  to  be  the  territory 
which  extends  east  and  west  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  which  extends  north  and  south  be- 
tween latitude  42  and  latitude  54.     So  far 
as  I  can  ascertain^  this  large  territory  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  subject  of  stipu- 
lation between  any  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  until  late  in  the  last  century.     It 
is  said,  I  believe,  by  the  Americans,  that 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  referred  to  the  terri* 
tory ;  but  I  have  found  nothing,  either  in 
that  Treaty,  or  in  the  history  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  preceded  it,  to  show  that  it 
was  so  mentioned.     It  has  been  said,  on 
the  part  of  America,  that  the  Treaty  of 
1763,  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  gave  to  France 
or  Spain,  to  one  or  the  other — for  it  has  been 
put  variously  by  American  clairoants*-*all 
the  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Mississipi. 
I  have  carefully  read  all  the  negotiations, 
which  took  place  previously  to  the  Pesce 
of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  Treaty  itself,  made 
.  in  1763*     I  have  recently  had  occasion  to 
read  the  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  the  Due  de  Cboiseul  with  respect  to 
that  Treaty ;  and  it  appears  to  my  mind 
Quite  clear,  from  all  those  documents,  and 
from  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  which  was 
afterwards  agreed  to,  that  the  only  ques- 
tion at  that  time  between  France   and 
England  was  the  settlement  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  Canada    and    Louisiana.      The 
whole  of  Canada  was  given  by  that  Treaty 
to   England— the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
was  given  to  France,  with  the  exception 
of  Mobile,  part  of  the  Territory  of  Missis- 
sipi,  and  New  Orleans.     There  was  also 
a  stipulation  with  respect  to  a  district  be- 
tween the  Mississipi  and  the  Iroquois  in 
the  Treaty ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  Treaty 
itself,  or  the  Despatches  which  preceded  it, 
is  there  any  reference  to  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  territory 
to  which  either  country  had  a  daim.     The 
only  question  then  to  consider,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  Oregon  Territory  was  in- 
cluded in  that  Treaty,  was  whether  Louis- 
iana included  any  of  the  territory  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    In  an  able 
pamphlet,  written  by  Mr.  Falconer,  an 
extract  from  the  Instructions  of   Louis 
XIV.  to  Monsieur  Croiat  is  given ;  and 
from  those  instructions  it  does  not  appear 
that  Louuoana  extended  at  that  period  so 
far  as  the  Rocky  Mounttini    it  extended 


to  the  countries  washed  by  the 
the  Missouri,  and  the  Ohio;  and  it  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
Governor  General  of  Canada.    That  is  the 
description  given  by  Louis  XIV.  in  his 
instructions ;  and  it  does  not  appear  from 
them  that  Louisiana  comprised  any  terri- 
tory extending  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  nor  does  the  Treaty  of  1763,  either 
in  express  terms  or  by  implication,  refer  to 
any  place  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
We  come  at  a  subsequent  period  to  claims 
which  are  made,  not  from  ancient  disco- 
very, or  under  any  Treaty  between  France 
and  England,  settling  the  title  to  Canada 
or  Louisiana,  or  to  any  of  the  provinces  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  great  chain  of 
mountains,  but    from   the  discoveries  of 
navigation,  and  settlements  made  in  oon^ 
sequence  of  those    discoveries   upon  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific.     In  1789,  a  question 
arose  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
Nootka  Sound,  which  was  held  by  English 
subjects,  and  which  settlement  was  dis- 
turbed and  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards, 
under  Captain  Martinex.      The  English 
Government,  on  that  occasion,  demanded 
redress ;  and  the  result  of  that  demand  on 
the  part  of  England  was,  that  the  redress 
which  was  demanded  was  given  ;  the  set- 
tlers were  restored  to  their  possession  at 
Nootka  Sound,  and  a  Treaty  was  agreed 
upon  with  regard  to  the  future  occupation 
of  that  district.     The  claims  of  England 
and  Spain  to  settle  in  that  district  were 
defined  and  agreed  to  by  that  Treaty ;  and 
I  find  in  Herizieit's  Commercial  Treaties^ 
that  the  5th  Article  of  the  Treaty  to  which 
I  am  now  referring,  which  was  signed  at 
the  Escurial  on  the  28th  of  October,  1790, 
secured  those  rights.    By  the  5th  Article 
of  that  Treaty,  it  was  agreed,  that 

''  In  sU  other  parts  of  the  north.westem 
cot  Its  of  North  America,  or  of  the  itlands 
adjacent,  situated  to  the  north  of  ihe  paru  of 
the  said  territory  already  occupied  by  Spain, 
wherever  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two 
Powers  shall  have  made  settlenents  since  the 
month  of  April,  1789,  or  shall  hereafter  make 
any,  the  subjccis  of  the  other  shall  have  free 
acceu,  and  carry  on  their  trading  without  dis- 
turbance  or  molestation.*' 

Now,  that  Article  shows  clearly  that  all  the 
part  north  of  the  part  of  the  coast  occupied 
by  Spain,  was  a  part  which  was  subject  to 
be  settled  by  either  Power,  and  that  no  se- 
parate jurisdiction  wu  claimed  by  England 
or  Spain  over  the  portion  of  the  country  to 
the  north  of  that  part  of  the  coast*  Spain 
was  allowed  to  carry  on  tiade  io  the  ' 
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tiict  to  the  west  of  the  British  settlements ; 
but  she  was  allowed  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  subjects  of  England  in  those  settle- 
ments; and  the  only  part  which  was  left 
indefinite  by  the  Treaty  was^  the  part  of 
the  coast  occupied  by  Spain.  It  does  not 
appear  that  at  the  period  of  the  Treaty 
there  were  any  settlements  to  the  north  of 
latitude  40  in  the  occupation  of  Spain,  or 
at  the  Columbia  River^  or  Nootka  Sound, 
or  in  any  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  the 
Columbia  Biver.  Such^  then,  is  the  state 
of  the  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  on  that  subject;  and  it  is  manifest 
Chat  it  remained  open  to  Great  Britain  or 
Spain  to  perfect  their  discoveries  on  the 
coast  by  making  such  settlements  as  they 
thought  proper.  It  appears  that  Captain 
Vancouver  was  sent  out  by  the  British 
Government  after  the  settlement,  and  that 
he  was  ordered  to  discover  the  line  of  coast 
and  to  take  possession  of  certain  parts 
which  were  laid  down  in  his  instructions ; 
and  we  come  now  to  another  part  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  put  in  a  daim  to  this  territory  on 
the  ground  of  discovery,  and  that  is  founded 
on  transactions  which  I  shall  proceed  now 
to  relate.  It  appears  that  a  merchant 
vessel,  called  the  Columbia,  the  commander, 
named  Grey,  discovered  an  inlet,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  inlet  of  a  river,  and 
that  he  spent  some  days  there  in  May, 
1792,  those  days  having  been  spent  partly 
at  anchor,  and  partly  in  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain the  limits  of  the  bay  which  he  dis- 
covered. After  a  few  days  spent  in  that 
manner,  the  vessel  again  sailed  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  and  1  think  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  commander  of  the  merchant  vessel, 
Captain  Grey,  thought  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  he  found  the  inlet  of  a  river, 
and  having  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the 
river,  he  was  obliged  to  return,  after  a  few 
days,  without  having  discovered  the  river. 
Shortly  after  Captain  Grey  left  the  coast 
and  sailed  into  the  Pacific,  Captain  Van- 
couver arrived  at  the  inlet,  and  sent  his 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Broughton,  to  explore  the 
river.  Lieutenant  Broughton  was  more 
successful  than  Mr.  Grey,  and  he  discovered 
the  entrance  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
went  up  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles — he 
remained  several  days  in  making  his  explo- 
rations, and  having  discovered  the  terri- 
tories on  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  returned 
to  the  ship.  Captain  Vancouver  then  took 
possession  of  the  territory,  and  the  coasts 
adjacent  to  Nootka  Sound,  in  the  name  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  England.    And 


here  we  have  something  like  a  valid  title 
established  on  the  principle  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  territory,  not  by  the  casual 
visit  of  a  merchant  vessel,  but  by  an  officer 
in  the  uniform  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
England.  The  possession  was  thus  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  occupation  and  settle- 
ment. These,  then,  are  the  most  import- 
ant transactions  which  took  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  title  to  this  territory.  There 
are  other  transactions,  however,  on  which 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives founded  a  claim ;  and  these  are  not, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  sustain  a  valid 
title.  It  appears  that  France,  in  1803, 
made  a  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  that  all 
the  rights  which  France  possessed  in  Lou- 
isiana passed  with  that  cession  to  the 
United  States.  There  was  a  sub^uent 
Treaty,  in  1819,  by  which  the  Floridas 
were  given  up  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  all  the  rights  which  Spain  possessed 
in  connexion  with  that  territory  were  also 
given  up.  But  I  must  here  remark,  that 
unless  France  or  Spain  had  rights  over  a 
territory  in  America,  they  could  not  give 
them  up  by  a  Treaty.  It  is  manifest  that 
no  cession  could  give  up  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  part  of  France  or  Spain,  a 
right  which  neither  of  these  countries 
possessed.  It  is  stated  in  a  pamphlet  which 
I  have  here,  and  which  is  an  American 
publication,  that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
included  all  the  lands  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississipi  not  then  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  the  great  chain  of 
mountains  which  divide  the  waters  running 
into  the  Pacific,  and  those  falling  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  from  the  said  chain 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  territory 
claimed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  one  side, 
and  Spain  on  the'  other.  To  this  I  say, 
that  unless  Lousiana  did  include  any  part 
of  that  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  there  can  be  no  valid  claim. 
But  Louisiana  never  did  include  any  such 
territory:  therefore  this  article  is  useless. 
But  suppose  it  were  a  valid  article,  it  would 
only  give  them  the  territory  between  what 
was  claimed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  Spain  on  the  other.  It  does 
not  say  ''to  what  Great  Britain  has  made 
good  her  claim,  or  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  hers ;"  but  only  "  that  part  which  is 
claimed  by  Great  Britain."  With  regard 
to  that  cession  by  Spain,  I  should  think  it 
could  only  be  a  cession  of  any  rights  which 
Spain  may  have  held  under  a  convention 
with  Great  Britain  relative  to  Nootka 
Sound.    That  was  a  convention  between 
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Spain  on  tbe  one  side,  and  Oreat  Britain  on 
the  other.  The  two  Powers  afterwards 
went  to  war ;  and  it  has  been  said  I  know 
by  Bome»  arguing,  I  beliere,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  that  that  war  took  away 
any  title  Oreat  Britain  might  hare  held* 
There  is  no  reason  for  any  such  assump- 
tion. But  the  fact  is,  that  conrention  was 
renewed  at  the  peace  in  1814,  between  this 
country  and  Spain.  Therefore,  the  United 
States,  by  any  agreement  they  made,  any 
Treaty  they  entered  into  in  1819,  could 
only  inherit  and  succeed  to  such  a  title  as 
Spain  held  in  1814.  Now,  what  was  that 
title  ?  It  was  a  title  to  settle  in  and  to 
trade  to  parts  in  which  English  subjects 
had  already  settled  and  traded,  to  settle 
and  trade  for  themselves.  Well,  then,  I 
oome  to  the  third  question,  which  I  think 
the  most  important  of  all  these  modes  of 
establishing  a  title^I  mean  the  title  of 
occupancy  and  settlement.  The  question 
for  the  House  now  to  consider  is,  whether 
there  is  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  calls  "  a  title  clear  and  unquestiona- 
ble" to  be  made  out  by  occupation  and  set- 
tlement. I  have  already  stated  that  a  British 
settlement  was  formed  at  Nootka  Sound,  and 
I  have  to  add  that  subsequently  settlements 
were  established  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  various  parts  of  the  Oregon 
Territory.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  established  a  settlement  in  that 
district ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  was  the 
fate  of  that  settlement,  as  described  by  an 
American  writer^  Mr.  Famham,  who  is 
also  very  anxious  to  stand  up  for  the 
claims  of  America  to  this  territory.  It 
appears  that  in  1810  or  1811,  a  settlement 
was  established  in  a  territory  which  was 
called  Astoria ;  and  with  the  proceedings 
connected  with  the  origin  and  subsequent 
fate  of  those  settlements  or  forts,  we  have 
all  been  made  perfectly  acquainted  by  the 
beautiful  manner  in  which  their  history 
has  been  related  by  a  gentleman,  whom  I 
am  happy  to  call  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Washington  Irving.  Mr.  Astor,  in  1810 
or  1811,  made  a  settlement  which  he 
called  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  Not  long  after  the  settle- 
ment was  formed  by  Mr.  Astor,  a  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  the  United 
States*  and  a  question  arose  as  to  what 
should  become  of  Astoria,  as  those  who 
were  residing  there  feared,  as  they  na- 
turally might,  that  a  maritime  expedition 
might  be  sent  out  from  England  to  attack 
the  settlement  In  consequence  of  this 
fear  on  the  part  of  those  in  tbe  settlemeotj 


the  American  company  took  means  for  the 
sale  of  the  settlement,  and  the  sale  wasao« 
cordingly  effected  to  the  North  West  Com- 
pany. After  the  Treaty  of  1815,  however, 
some  misconception  took  place  in  this  coun- 
try with  respect  to  the  settlement  which 
was  sold ;  and  Lord  Bathurst  thought  it 
right  to  restore  to  the  subjects  of  the  United 
States  the  possession  of  the  settlement 
under  an  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  1815, 
which  Article  declared  "  that  all  possessions 
of  the  United  States  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  this  country  should  be  restored  to 
the  United  States."  It  was  urged  by  the 
North  West  Company,  who  £>oght  the 
settlement,  that  the  settlement  had  not 
been  captured  by  England,  bot  had  bc«n 
regularly  sold  to  them.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  point  of  fact  the  settle- 
ment was,  after  the  war,  given  up  to  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  United  Stetea  did  not 
establish  a  new  settlement  after  it  had 
been  so  given  up  to  the  United  States* 
agent.  It  appears,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Famham,  that  the  two  British 
companies  which  were  established  in  this 
territory,  the  North  West  Company  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay,  soon  after  this  period, 
were  joined  together  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  became  one  company  |  and  they 
then  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  which  they  called  Fort 
Oeorge;  and  Mr.  Famham  describes  this 
fort  as  having  been  presided  over  by  a 

gnitleman,  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's 
ay  Company,  who  was  possessed  of  great 
influence  over  the  people,  and  was,  as  Mr. 
Famham  states,  called  the  King  of  the  In- 
dians in  that  territory,  and  was  the  only 
person  in  authority  there.  Mr.  Famham 
gives  an  account  of  another  American 
company  which  was  formed  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  was  called  by  them  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company  ;  but  that  company 
was  a  total  failure ;  and  it  failed  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  violence  or  aggression  on  the 
part  of  British  subjects,  but  because  tbe 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  entered  on  their 
trade  with  a  larger  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
more  extended  views ;  that  they  understood 
the  mode  of  conducting  trade  in  a  better 
manner;  and  that  their  particular  opera- 
tions were  in  consequence  more  successful 
and  on  a  more  extensive  principle  Tbe 
effect  of  this  superiority  was,  that  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company  sold  out  their  settle- 
ments to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
What  account  does  Mr.  Famham  give  of 
the  Httdion's  Bay  Company,  though  all  tbe 
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time  complaining  tbat  any  British  subject 
should  settle  in  those  parts,  and  above  all, 
that  Americans  should  be  subject  to  any 
authority  exercised  by  Englishmen?  He 
says,—  ' 

''There  are  no  less  than  eighteen  settle- 
ments or  ports  in  this  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Oregoo.  There  are  several  along  the  River 
Columbia.  Ooe  part  called  Vancouver,  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  people  within  a  sort  of 
stockade  or  entrenchment.  There  is  also  a 
farm  of  3,000  acres  well  cultivated.  The  in- 
habitants dwell  in  a  village,  and  are  subject  to 
the  authority  and  control  of  the  Hudson's  fiay 
Company.'' 

He  describes  all  their  settlements  to  be  in 
admirable  condition.    He  says^ — 

**  While  they  give  a  better  price  for  their 
furs,  they  bargain  with  the  savages  more  ad- 
vantageously to  the  Indians  than  any  other 
persons  can  do  for  the  manufactured  goods 
and  various  articles  they  sell.'' 

And  I  like  to  quote  these  American  autho- 
rities, because  they  bear  a  high  testimony, 
not  only  to  the  intelligence,  but  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  benevolence  of  this  Company  in 
these  transactions.  We  well  know  the 
story,  so  terrible  in  the  history  of  American 
civilization,  that  civilized  people  have  pre- 
vailed upon  savages,  by  giving  them  in- 
toxicating drinks,  to  part  with  such  goods 
and  furs  as  they  possessed,  and  could  part 
with  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  brutalized 
these  unfortunate  savages  by  the  use  of 
rum  and  brandy,  which  they  thus  sold  to 
them.  Now,  mark  what  is  said  by  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  American  service, — 

*'  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  done 
every  thing  possible  to  prevent  such  transac- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  their  Com- 
pany with  the  Indians  with  whom  they  are 
concerned.  And  although  they  have  in  their 
stores  large  quantities  of  rum,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  be  sold  to  those  savages.  When 
a  ship  came  into  Columbia  laden  with  spirits^ 
the  Company  at  once  bought  the  whole  cargo, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  degradation  and  de- 
moralization of  the  Indian  character  by  the 
immoderate  and  excessive  use  of  these  spirits, 
which  has  been  the  case  formerly." 

We  are  told  by  the  authority  which  I  am 
now  quoting,  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany did  every  thing  in  their  power,  every 
thing  that  was  possible,  to  prevent  the  in- 
fliction of  the  evils  produced  by  these  in- 
toxicating drinks  upon  the  Indians;  and 
that  although  they  have  large  stores  of 
rum  in  their  settlements  they  do  not 
permit  it  to  be  sold  to  the  savages. 
Such  is   the   mode  in  which  they  carry 


out  their  views,  that  at  one  time^  when  a 
ship  arrived  in  the  Columbia  river,  laden 
with  spirits,  they  bought  the  whole  cargo, 
in  order  effectually  to  prevent  the  injury 
to  the  Indiana  which  always  was  produced 
by  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits.     Such 
is  the  high  character  of  the  Company— « 
such  is  the  extent  of  their  operations— and 
such  is  the  spirit  in  which  their  operations 
are  carried  on.    It  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority that  there  are  20,000  persons  living 
in  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  that  scarcely 
100  of  these  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States;   whilst,  on  the  other  hand,   the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  many  settle- 
ments in  the  territory.  I  know  not  what  the 
value  of  the  fur  trade  may  be,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  it  must  be  a  trade  of  considerable 
value.      There  are  other  considerations, 
however,  which  attach  importance  to  this 
question.     The  Columbia  is  the  only  port, 
I  believe,  on  that  coast,  which  is,  I  believe, 
a  very  dangerous  coast;  whilst,  in  order 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  river,  it  is  enough 
to  state  that  it  is  1,600  yards  wide,  at  a 
distance  of  90  miles  from  the  mouth.    It 
is  obvious  that  the  increase  of  trade  which 
must  take  place  between  this  country  and 
China  will  render  it  more  important,  as 
that  is  the  only  port  on  that  part  of  the 
coast.     There  may  be  one  established  near 
Nootka  Sound  $  but  it  is  not,  I  believe^  ap* 
proachable,  and   is  surrounded  by    high 
mountains ;  and  probably  will  not  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  if  even  then^be  made  avail- 
able.    I  have  now  given  to  the  House  an 
account  of  the  transactions  which  relate  to 
this  difficult  subject;  and  the  result  is, 
that  so  far  as  ancient  discovery  establishes 
a  claim,  England  has  a  superior  claim  to 
the  United  States.    With  regard  to  the 
question  of  treaty  or  convention,  the  United 
States  have  no  claim  whatever ;  nor  have 
they  any  claim  upon  the  territory  on  the 
ground  of  settlement,  occupancy,  or  trad* 
ing,  on  the  part  of  their  subjects.     With 
respect  to  the  question  of  recent  discoveries 
and  occupation,  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  perfect  discovery  and  possession  under 
the  authority  and  sanction  of  our  Govern- 
ment,   and     the    settlement    consequent 
thereon ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me> 
that  on  these  grounds  also  this  country  has 
a  claim  to  the  Oregon  Territory  stronger 
than  the  United  States.     Captain  Vancou- 
ver took  possession  of  the  coast,  and  an 
officer  under  his  command  went  many  miles 
up  the  river ;  and  English  subjects  belong- 
ing to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  going 
from  Canada,  are,  by  their  skill  and  enter* 
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prifle,  cuiying  on  traffic  of  great  import- 
ance io  that  territory.     Sir,  having  stated 
in  this  manner  the  seoeral  nature  of  these 
claims,  I  will  now  allude  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  negotiation  between 
this  coantry  and  the  United  States.  What 
I  am  going  first  to  allude  to  is  an  important 
negotiation  that  took  place  in  London,  be* 
tween  Mr.  Rush,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  acting  under  Mr.  Canning,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain.     Propositions 
were  made  by  Mr.  Rush,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  it  was  then  tilled, 
with  reference  to  a  declaration   of   the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  no 
colonisation  should  thereafter  take  place 
on  the  American  Continent    This  claim 
was  peremptorily  denied  by  Mr.  Canning 
and   Mr.  Huskisson.      The  claim  to  the 
whole  of  the  Oreeon  Territory   was   as 
peremptorily  denied.     At  the  same  time, 
with  a  proper  appreciation,  as  I  think,  of 
the  value  of  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  countries,  Mr.  Canning  authorised 
Mr.  Huskisson  to  propose  a  compromise. 
A  line  was  agreed  to  he  carried  to  where 
the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  intersecu 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  be  carried  on 
beyond  that  point  to  a  branch  of  the  Co* 
lumbia  River  called  the  M^Gillivray,  and 
thence  on  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  that  the  river  Columbia  was  then 
to  form  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of 
the  two  countries.    This  was  giving  a  very 
considerable  territory  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  giving  them  a  valley,  watered  by  a 
river  as  large  as  the  Columbia,  where  it 
joins  the  M*Qillivray,  called  the  Willough- 
by,  and  all  the  territory  to  the  south  of  the 
Columbia,  and  between  the  Columbia  and 
latitude  42,  where  the  British  possesrions 
commenced.    That  extent  of  territory  is 
described  as  the  most  fertile,   the    best 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
other  valuable  productions.    It  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Canning,  that  all  that  country 
should  belong  to  the  United  States ;  but 
he  was  not  tetAy  to  give  up  the  territory 
or  to  give  up  the  forts  or  settlements  to 
the  north  of  the  Columbia,  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  harbours,  were  important  to  the 
subjects  of  this  country.     It  appears  to  me 
that  this  proposal  was  an  equitable  pro- 
posal on  tne  part  of  Mr.  Canning;  and 
that  considering  the  value  of  the  claims 
which  we  have,  and  considering  the  claims 
which  the  United  States  have,  to  make  the 
proposal  was  as  fair  as  they  coulJ  reason* 
ably  expect*     It  was,  howeveri  rejected 


by  the  American  Government;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  renew  a  convention 
that  had  been  agreed  upon,  that  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
should  have  power  to  trade,  to  occupy, 
and  to  settle,  without  claiming  any  right 
of  sovereignty  in  any  portion  of  that  terri- 
tory. Such,  Sir,  was  the  state  of  the  ques* 
tion  down  to  the  present  time ;  but  at  the 
present  time  we  have  a  new  circumstance, 
a  new  event  upon  which  the  whole  ques* 
tion  must  be  finally  brought  to  issue.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made, 
as  I  have  already  read  to  the  House,  a 
peremptory  claim  to  the  whole  of  this  ter- 
ritory. He  has  claimed  the  whole  posses- 
sion of  it  for  the  United  States,  and  has  in 
an  unusual  manner  called  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  occupy  that  territory.  That 
district  is  becoming,  on  account  of  the  forts 
on  the  river  Columbia,  more  important 
every  year.  After  that  sutement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  consider 
it  impossible  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  not  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
speedy  solution  of  this  question.  I  am 
sure  they  will  feel  it  impossible  to  allow 
the  present  undefined  and  unsettled  state 
of  relations  between  the  two  countries  to 
continue,  without  incurring  great  danger 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Sutes, 
acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  President, 
may  endeavour  to  disturb  British  subjects 
in  rights  which  they  hold  by  virtue  of 
Treaues,  and  may  produce  a  state  of  things 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. 
For  my  own  part,  I  will  say,  in  all  mo- 
deration, that  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm 
that  this  country  ought  to  put  forward  any 
arrogant  pretensions.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
define— what  it  belongs  to  Her  Msjesty's 
advisers  to  define— the  diplomatic  proposals 
that  should  be  made.  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say  what  line  ought  to  be  laid  down ; 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  do  not  think  we 
can  make  any  proposal  which  shall  be  less 
than  the  propoeal  made  by  Mr.  Canning, 
with  any  regard  for  our  own  interests, 
or  our  own  honour.  I  may  be  told  that  it 
does  not  matter  if  this  rocky  and  barren 
territory  should  be  claimed,  or  occupied,  or 
Uken  by  the  United  States.  Yes,  Sir,  but 
1  must  say  it  does  matter.  It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indiflference,  that  a  large  territory 
to  which  we  have  a  better  and  a  juster 
title,  should  be  yielded  to  what  I  must  call 
a  blustering  announcement  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  indUTcrenoe  that  the 
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oommDnication  between  that  country,  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  China,  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  whole  of  South  Ame- 
rica, should  be  surrendered  at  once  to  a 
Foreign  Power;  but,  above  all,  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifference,  that  the  tone  or 
the  character  of  England  should  be  lowered 
in  any  transaction  which  we  may  have  to 
carry  on  with  the  United  States.  With 
this  feeling,  then,  I  beg  to  thank  the  House 
for  having  listened  to  the  statement  which 
I  have  very  imperfectly  made  as  to  the 
clsdm  which  this  country  possesses  to  that 
territory.  I  should  have  abstained  alto- 
gether from  entering  upon  this  subject  if 
It  had  been  left  to  diplomatic  negotiation 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United 
States.  I  feel  the  difficulty,  and  the  ob- 
jectionable course  which  I  am  myself  pur- 
suing ;  but  I  feel  that  it  is  forced  upon  me, 
and  I  feel  that  I  can  do  what  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  to 
do—satisfy  the  House  and  the  people  of 
this  country  as  to  what  are  their  rights. 
With  this  statement,  therefore,  I  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of 
the  country;  and  I  will  not  express  the 
smallest  doubt  that  in  all  their  proceedings 
they  will  duly  consult  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  honour  of  the  Crown 
which  they  serve. 

Sir  R^  Peel  said  :  Sir,  I  cannot  be 
surprised,  and  I  must  say  I  cannot  com- 
plain, that  the  noble  Lord  should  have 
taken  this  opportunity  of  delivering  the 
sentiments  which  he  has  expressed  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  think  the  noble 
Lord  has  justly  de6ned  the  limits  within 
which  it  is  wise  to  introduce  in  a  popular 
assembly,  and  pending  the  negotiation  of 
measures  materially  affecting  the  import- 
ant interests  of  two  great  nations  —  he 
has  justly  defined,  I  say,  the  rule  which 
Members  of  Parliament  should  lay  down 
to  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  pri- 
vileges. While  negotiations  are  pending, 
through  the  means  of  persons  regularly 
constituted  with  a  distinct  authority  for 
that  purpose,  unless  there  be  plain  rea- 
sons for  the  exercise  of  their  right,  it  is 
politic  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  free 
discussion  in  popular  assemblies  upon 
topics  of  this  description.  It  is  so  easy 
to  excite  public  feeling  in  such  assem- 
blies, thai,  unless  there  be  grave  and 
cogent  arguments  for  the  contrary  course, 
it  is  better  to  leave  such  matters  to  the 
discretion  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  honour  and  the  interests 
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of  the  country.  But  if  the  noble  Lord 
has  felt  it  his  duty  to  depart  from  that 
course,  I  must  say,  he  is  not  responsible 
for  any  of  the  consequences  that  may 
arise  from  that  deviation.  The  noble 
Lord  says,  and  says  with  truth,  that,  from 
the  latest  accounts,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  appear,  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  to  have  withdrawn  it  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  authorities  to  whom, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period,  it  had  been 
entrusted,  and  to  appeal  for  a  decision  of 
the  question  to  other  authorities  than 
those  to  whom  the  power  of  its  adjustment 
was  entrusted.  The  noble  Lord  has  truly 
said  that,  in  speaking  of  such  a  subject 
as  this,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  speaks 
under  an  obligation  and  an  engagement 
from  which  the  noble  Lord,  as  an  indi- 
vidual Member  of  Parliament,  is  free.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  consistent  with 
my  duty  to  follow  the  noble  Lord  in  a 
discussion  of  the  grounds  which  the 
United  States  urged  in  regard  to  their 
claim.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
without  expressingi  or  at  least  without 
implying,  opinions  which  I  think  it  more 
consistent  with  my  duty  not  to  proclaim 
in  this  House.  I  shall  only  correct  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  in  one  par- 
ticular  in  which  I  think  he  was  in  error. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  speaking  of  the  pro- 
positions made  by  Mr.  Huskissoo,  under 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827-— 
fLord  /.  Russell  had  referred,  not  to 
1827,  but  to  18183---I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther  the  noble  Lord  is  aware  that  the  sub- 
ject.was  under  discussion  at  a  subsequent 
period,  in  the  year  1827,  which  discussion 
was  carried  on  first  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Grant.  The  last  propo- 
position,  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, was  not  what  the  noble  Lord  supposes. 
The  noble  Lord  states  that  the  last  proposal 
made  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Canning 
was,  that  a  line  should  be  drawn  from  the 
point  where  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude 
intercepts  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  a 
branch  of  the  River  Columbia  called  the 
M'Gillivray,  and  should  continue  down  to 
where  that  river  joins  the  Colombia  and 
thence  to  the  Pacific.  The  proposal  made 
by  Mr.  Canning  was,  that  in  addition  to 
this,  the  United  States  should  have  this 
further  advantage — that  in  the  harbour  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  there  should  be  free  access 
for  American  vessels,  and  that  they  should 
have  a  certain  peninsula,  comprising  a 
considerable  extent  of  land  to  the  north 
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of  the  Colambia  riter,  bat  that  the  toath 
of  the  strait  should  be  ceded  in  sovereignty 
to  the  Uoited  States.  That  was  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Mr.  Huskisson  at  the  io- 
staoce  of  Mr.  Canning.  I  think  it  right 
to  abstain  from  all  further  discussion  as 
to  the  claims  of  the  United  States ;  but  I 
feel  it  perfectly  open  to  me  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  present  general  state  of  our 
negotiations  with  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  convenient  — at  least  to  some 
Gentlemen^that  I  should  shortly  refer  to 
a  statement  which  I  made  the  other  night, 
in  consequence  of  some  observations  made 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bath.  In  the  Convention  of  1819,  the 
Northern  Boundary  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  British  possessions  was  defined. 
The  line  was  carried  to  where  the  49ih 
degree  of  latitude  intersects  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  No  agreement  was  made 
with  respect  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  but  the  Convention  of 
1819  gave  a  right  of  joint  occupation, 
which  was  to  endure  for  ten  years.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1824  and  the  year  1826. 
efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Canning  to  come 
to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  the  United  States  and  this 
country.  Those  efforts,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  men  of  great  ability,  were 
entirely  unavailing.  The  proposals  which 
we  made  to  the  United  States  were  re- 
jected by  them,  and  the  proposals  which 
they  made  were  rejected  by  us.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ten  years 
the  Convention  would  eipire.  A  new 
CooTention  was,  therefore,  entered«into 
in  1827,  which  was  to  be  continued  in 
force  for  a  further  term  of  ten  years, 
from  the  Convention  of  1819,  with  an  ad- 
ditiooal  proviso— and  this  distinguished 
the  more  recent  Convention  from  the  for« 
mer  one— that  the  Convention  of  1827 
was  not  to  be  neceuarily  determined  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  but  was  to  continue  in 
force  for  an  indefinite  period,  each  party, 
however,  having  the  power  of  terminating 
it  at  the  end  of  a  year,  by  giving  notice 
the  year  before;  and  in  that  case  the 
rights  of  the  two  parties  were  not  to  be 
prejudiced.  That  is  the  agreement  under 
which  we  are  now  acting.  That  is  the 
Convention  which  determines  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  thii  territory,  which 
I  will  call  the  Oregon  Territory.  Thinking 
it  of  great  importance  that  the  causes  of 
fotiira  diffarencea  ahoald  be  prevented, 


by  an  amicaUe  settlement  of  the  respec- 
tive claims,  Mr.  Pakenham,  oar  Minister, 
was  directed  to  enter  into  negotiatiooa 
with  the  Government  of  the  Uoited  Statee, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  amicable 
adjustment  on  principles  which  should  be 
equitable  and  just  to  the  two  eoontriea. 
Those  negotiations  were  continued  during 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  almost 
to  the  period  when  Mr.  Pakenham  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  the  United  Slates ;  and 
it  may  be  useful  that  1  should  read  the 
notice  which  was  taken  of  the  progrese  of 
those  negotiations  in  a  Message  addressed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  at  so  late  a 
period  as  the  3rd  of  December,  1844. 
Tlie  then  President,  Mr.  Tyler,  on  tbedrd 
of  December  last,  said  : — 

<'  Since  the  closing  of  your  last  Session,  a 
negotiation  has  been  formally  entered  upon 
between  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Her  Bri« 
tannic  Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary  aod 
Envoy  Eitraordinary,  residing  at  Washington, 
relative  to  the  rights  of  their  respective  nations 
in  and  over  the  Oregon  Territory.  That  ne- 
gotiation is  still  pending.  Should  it,  during 
your  Session,  be  brought  to  a  definite  ooa- 
clusion,  the  result  will  be  prossptly  commu- 
nicated to  Congress.  I  would,  however,  again 
call  your  attention  to  the  recommendations 
contained  in  previous  Messages,  designed  to 
protect  and  facilitate  emigration  to  that  terri- 
tory. The  estahlishment  of  miliiary  posts  at 
suitable  points  upon  the  extended  line  of 
land  travel,  would  enable  our  cititens  to  nsi- 
grate  in  comparative  safety  to  the  fertile  re- 
gions below  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  and 
make  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Conven- 
tion for  the  joint  occopation  of  the  territory  by 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citlsens  of 
the  United  States  more  available  than  hereto* 
fore  to  the  latter.  These  posu  would  oonsti* 
tote  places  of  rest  for  the  weary  emigrantt 
where  he  would  be  sheltered  securely  against 
the  danger  of  attack  from  the  Indians,  and  l>e 
enabled  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  a 
long  line  of  travel.  Legislative  enactments 
should  also  be  made  which  would  spread  over 
him  the  sgis  of  our  laws,  so  as  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  his  person  and  property  when  he 
shall  have  reached  his  distant  hone.  In  this 
latter  respect,  the  British  Government  has 
been  rouch  more  careful  of  the  interests  of 
such  of  her  people  as  are  to  be  found  in  that 
country,  than  the  United  States.** 

That  refers  to  an  Act  passed  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  in  the  year  1821,  which 
Act  introduced  British  laws  in  this  die* 
puted  territory. 

**  She  has  made  neocssary  prevision  for  their 
security  and  protection  against  the  acts  of  the 
vieioosly  disposed  and  lawless  |  aad  her 
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grant  reposes  in  safety  under  the  panoply  of 
the  laws.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
pending  negotiation,  such  measures  are  neces- 
sary. It  will  aflTord  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  witness  a  happy  and  favourable  termina- 
tion to  the  existing  negotiation,  upon  terms 
compatible  with  the  public  honour ;  and  the 
best  efforts  of  the  Government  will  continue 
to  be  directed  to  this  end.'^ 

This  was  the  Address  delivered  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  by  the  late  President 
Tyler,  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  3rd  of 
December,  1844.  I  think  the  general  spirit 
of  this  Message  must  show  a  sincere  desire 
to  obtain  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
claims  by  means  of  negotiation  ;  but  at  a 
later  period  than  the  drd  of  December,  a 
Motion  was  made  in  Congress  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Executive  Government,  pray- 
ing that  ail  Papers  relating  to  the  negotia- 


I  am  bound  to  confirm  this  statement  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  amicable  spirit  of  the 
negotiation.  1  cannot  confirm  it  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  negotiation^  and  the  pros- 
pect of  its  speedy  termination;  but  no- 
thing could  be  more  friendly  than  the 
spirit  in  which  the  late  President  declined 
to  give  the  information  required.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1845,  tbe  present  President 
of  the  United  States  made  that  Inaugural 
Address  to  which  the  noble  Lord  has  re- 
ferred. It  is  right  to  slate  that  since  tbat 
Inaugural  Address  we  have  had  no  com- 
munication from  our  Minister  in  the 
United  States.  He  wrote  a  letter  trans- 
mitting the  Address,  but  had  not  time  to 
make  any  comment  upon  it.  No  diplo- 
matic negotiations  have  taken  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  present  Government 
of  tbe  United  States  that  we  are  aware 


February 

about  a  fortnight  before  the  Inaugural 
Speech  made  by  the  present  President, 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  has  referred ; 
and  what  was  the  answer  given  by  Mr. 
Tyler  ?    It  is  as  follows  :-* 

^'To  THE  Senate  op  the  United  States. 

''  In  answer  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  1 1tb  of  December,  1844,  requesting  the  Pre- 
sident to  lay  before  the  Senate,  if  in  his  judg- 
ment that    may  be  done  without  prejudice 
to  the  public  interests,  a  copy  of  any  instruc- 
tions which  may  have  been  given  by  tbe  Exe- 
cutive to  the  American  Minister  in  England^ 
on  tbe  subject  of  the  title  to  and  occupation  of 
tbe  territory  of  Oregon,  since  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1841 ;  also  a  copy  of  any  correspond- 
ence which  may  have  passed  between  this  Go- 
vernment and  that  ot  Great  Britain,  or  be- 
tween either  of  the  two  Governments  and  the 
Minister  of  the  other,  in  *  relation  to  that  sub- 
ject since  that  time—  1  have  to  say,  that  in  my 
optnioo,  as  the  negotiation  is  still  pending,  the 
information  sought  for  canuot  be  communi- 
cated without  prejudice  to  the  public  service. 
I  deem  it,  however,  proper  to  add,  that  consi- 
derable progress  has  been  made  in  the  discus- 
sion, which  has  been  carried   on  in  a  very 
amicable  spirit  between  the  two  Governments ; 
and  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
terminated,  and  the  negotiation  be  brought  to 
a  close  within  a  short  period.    I  have  delayed 
answering  the  Resolution  under  the  expecta- 
tion expressed  in  my  Annual  Message,  that  the 
negotiation  would  have  been  terminated  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  Session  of  Con- 
gress,  and  that  tbe  information  called  for  by 
tbe  Resolution  of  the  Senate  might  be  commu- 
nicated. "  John  Ttleb. 

<«  WMkington,  Ftb,  19, 1845;* 


accounts.     We  have  had  no  direct  com- 
munication ;  but  I   think   it  highly  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Pakenham   would  have 
continued  with   tbe  present  Government 
the  negotiations  that  were  in  progress ;  but 
since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  Se- 
cretary of  State,  we  have  had  no  commu- 
nication.   All  we  know  is  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  President's  Address.  I  think 
it  highly  probable,  as  1  have  said,  tbat  the 
negotiations  have  been  renewed,  or  rather 
continued,  by  Mr.  Pakenham.   At  no  dis- 
tant period  the  result  of  that  renewed  ne- 
gotiation  must  be  known.      I   think  it 
my   duty  not  to  despair  of  a  favourable 
result  of  the  negotiation ;  but  in  case  there 
should  be  an  unfavourable  result,  if  the 
measure  which  we  have  already  proposed 
should  be  rejected,  and  if  no  counter  pro- 
posals  should  be  made  by  the  United 
States   which  are  likely  to  lead   to   an 
amicable  adjustment  of  these  differences 
— if  that  should  be  the  issue,  it  will  then 
be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  all  the  communi- 
cations that  have  taken  place.     I  trust, 
however,  still,  that  that  will  not  be  the 
case;  I  still  hope  that  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  claims  of  the  two  coun- 
tries may  be  made,  notwithstanding  the 
last  Address  of  the  President.  I  must,  how- 
ever, express  my  deep  regret  that  while 
the  negotiations  were  pending,  the  chief 
Executive  Authority  of  the  United  States 
should,  in  a  public  Addreiti  contrary  to  all 
Hi 
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usage,  have  referred  to  other  contingencies 
than  a  friendly  and  satisfactory  termina- 
tioo  of  these  differences.  Such  a  refer- 
ence is  not  likely  to  lead  to  that  issue 
which  mav  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  we  desire  to  see — namely,  an 
amicable,  honourable,  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  the  diffierences  which  have 
arisen  respecting  this  territory.  I  deeply 
regret,  not  only  the  reference  which  was 
so  made,  but  I  deeply  regret  the  tone  and 
temper  in  which  that  reference  was  made. 
As  the  subject  has  been  brought  under 
discussion  •—  I  think  not  improperly  by 
the  noble  Lord — I  feel  it  my  imperative 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gorern- 
roent,  to  state  in  language  the  most  tem- 
perate, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
decided,  that  we  consider  we  have  rights 
respecting  this  territory  of  Oregon  which 
are  clear  and  unquestionable.  We  trust 
still  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  adjustment 
— we  desire  to  effect  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  our  claim  ;  bat  having  exhausted 
every  effort  to  effect  that  settlement,  if  our 
rights  shall  be  invaded,  we  are  resolved — 
and  we  are  prepared — to  maintain  them. 
Perhaps  that  declaration  may  induce  the 
House — although  each  individual  Member 
has  a  right  to  participate  in  a  discussion 
with  reference  to  a  public  question^  to 
abstain  from  a  discussion  in  a  popular  as- 
sembly. Such,  although  it  be  a  matter 
of  right,  might  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
that  result  which  we  must  all  desire — a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  ; 
and  I  trust  individual  Members  will  be 
content  to  leave  the  matter  where  it  is 
placed,  in  the  bands  of  Her  Msjesiy's 
fioveromeot. 

Lord  yoAii  Rusiell  said,  he  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  more  recent  proposals 
of  Mr.  Canning,  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  adverted,  otherwise  he  should  not 
have  omitted  to  notice  them.  AAer  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  had  said,  he 
should  leave  the  matter  where  it  was. 
He  had  made  no  Motion — be  had  care- 
fully abstained  from  making  any  Motion  ; 
and  after  vihat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated,  he  should  abstain  from  making 
any  Motion  until  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  communicate  the  necessary 
information  to  the  House. 

Viscount  Palmer$t(m  said  ;  Sir,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
it  would  not  be  now  expedient  for 
Members  of  this  House  to  pursue  the  sub* 


ject  further:  but  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  state,  with  reference  to 
what  has  passed  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,  that, looking  at  the  quotations  that 
had  been  made  by  a  noble  Lord  in  another 
place,  as  I  understand  from  Despatches 
which  1  myself  placed  on  the  Table  in  con- 
nexion with  the  negotiations  on  the  Boun- 
dary Question,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  looks  into 
them  he  will  find  that  the  noble  Lord  has 
quoted  nothing  but  what  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  quoting.  After  the  manner 
in  which  things  which  1  have  said  in  de- 
bate have  been  elsewhere  alluded  to,  I 
might  peihapa  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  answer  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere.  I  shall  only  say  with  regard 
to  the  observations  that  have  been  made 
upon  statements  and  arguments  of  mine 
on  the  Boundary  Question  and  the  Ash- 
burton  Negotiation,  nothing  which  bat 
been  said  in  another  place  appears  to  me 
to  contain  any  answer  to  the  detailed  ar- 
guments which  I,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
addressed  to  this  House,  and  to  the  de- 
spatches which  have  been  laid  before  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  opi« 
nions  which  I  expressed  and  entertained 
have  been  in  no  degree  invalidated.  It  is 
true  that  the  late  Government  adopted 
the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands* 
They  did  so  because  they  thought  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  abide  by  his  decision. 
It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  it  was  less  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country  than  the  pro- 
posal which  we  afterwards  made  for 
dividing  the  disputed  territory  into  two. 
It  is  true  that  it  would  have  left  to  the 
Americans  the  territory  south  of  the  St. 
John ;  but  we  did  not  stand  on  the  ground 
that  such  cession  ought  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  made,  but  our  nego- 
tiator bad  said  that  it  would  be  cruel  and 
unjust  to  make  the  cesiion  without  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  ssid  that  the  river  was  the  na- 
tural boundary;  but  he  afterwards,  in 
reference  to  another  portion  of  the  tern* 
tory,  did  not  stand  upon  the  river,  bvt 
consented  to  go  beyond  it  in  deference  to 
their  wishes.  It  has  been  said  in  another 
place  that  my  arguments  were  at  vanaoce 
with  my  acts ;  but  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  what  I  said,  be  will 
find  that  I  refuted  all  the  argumenu 
founded  upon  that  assumption*  Ob- 
jections have  also  been  taken  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  stated  my  views 
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on  this  subject.  I  trust  that  on  every 
occasion  when  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  state  my  opinions  to  the  House,  I 
have  always  abstained  as  much  ns  cir- 
cumstances would  permit  from  any  per- 
sonal attack  upon  any  individual;  but 
if  individuals  choose  to  accept  great  and 
important  public  functions,  they  must 
expect  that  their  public  conduct  and  their 
public  acts  will  be  liable  to  such  obser- 
vations as  any  one  may  think  it  his  duty  to 
make.  And  I  can  only  say,  when  obser- 
vations are  made  by  persons  who,  in  my 
opinion,  have  in  the  discharge  of  great 
important  public  trusts,  from  whatever 
motive  it  may  have  arisen — whether  it  be 
from  natural  incapacity,  or  from  opinions 
— speculative  opinions — inconsistent  with 
the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  whenever 
such  persons  sacrifice  the  honour  or  the 
interest  of  this  country,  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  entire  indifference  to  me  io  what  man- 
ner such  individuals  may  speak  of  any 
strictures  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  upon 
them.  I  never  feel  any  concern  if  I  find 
the  opinions  of  these  persons,  upon  great 
political  questions,  at  variance  with  my 
own.  I  am,  Sir,  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  where  they  do  differ  from  me,  it  is  a 
presumption  of  my  view  being  the  correct 
one. 

Opening  Letters  at  the  Post  Of- 
EiCE.]  Upon  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair  for  the  House  to  go  into 
a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Wakley  rose  to  move,  in  pursuance 
of  the  terms  of  his  Notice, — 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions,  that  there  be  laid  before 
the  House,  a  Copy  of  any  Warrant  or  War- 
ranu  sent  to  the  Postmaster  General  by  any 
Secretary  of  State,  directing  the  detaining  or 
opening  of  any  Letter  or  Letters  addressed  to 
or  written  by  Thomas  Slingsby  Duncombe, 
Esq.,  a  Member  of  this  House." 

He  was  unwilling  to  bring  forward  this 
Motion  at  the  present  moment,  as  his 
bon.  Colleague  laboured  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  not  to  be  brought  forward 
until  Mondav  next.  If  he  did  not  now 
bring  it  forward,  he  would  be  precluded 
from  doing  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  could, 
however,  relieve  him  from  the  necessity 
of  discussing  this  question,  by  producing 
the  warrants — his  not  doing  so  compelled 
him  to  submit  his  Motion^   and  to  take 


the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  He  re- 
minded the  House,  that  immediately  be- 
fore Easter  he  had  presented  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Finsbury,  com- 
plaining of  the  wrong  done  to  their  Repre- 
sentative, and  praying  for  an  inquiry  into 
it.  Upon  this  subject  he  could  assure 
them  that  the  feeling  in  the  borough  of 
Finsbury  was  deep-rooted  and  intense. 
He  then  quoted  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Graham),  made 
when  this  subject  was  last  before  the 
House,  and  containing  a  full  statement  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  been  induced  to  open 
Mr.  Mazzini's  letters.  The  course  pur- 
sued in  that  case  was  different  from  that 
adopted  towards  his  hon.  Colleague.  His 
hon.  Colleague  had  stated  that  his  letters 
had  been  opened  at  the  Post  Office;  but 
he  could  get  no  acknowledgment  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  whether  his 
letters  had  been  opened  or  not.  His  hon. 
Colleague's  letters  having  been  opened, 
he  had  a  right  to  know  who  were  his 
calumniators — who  it  was  that  had  been 
acting  as  spies  and  informers  against  him, 
and  inducing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  believe  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  im- 
proper practices.  His  hon.  Colleague 
was  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  whole  of 
this  transaction.  It  was  known  that  his 
name  had  been  traduced — that  his  con- 
duct had  been  misrepresented ;  and, 
placed  in  these  circumstances,  he  had  a 
right  to  complain  to  that  House,  and 
his  constituents  also  had  a  right  to 
complain,  that  one  who  had  so  honestly, 
so  faithfully  performed  his  duty,  should 
be  so  maligned  and  so  injured.  When, 
too,  these  constituents  found  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  open- 
ing the  letters  of  their  Representative — 
that  his  correspondence  had  been  violated, 
then  they  conceived  they  had  a  right 
to  know  what  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  things  were  done. 
If  the  Government  was  justified  in 
opening  the  letters  of  his  hon.  Col- 
league, why  were  not  the  reasons  stated 
to  that  House?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  admit  that  the  letters  had 
been  opened  ;  and  yet  it  was  the  general 
belief  throughout  England,  not  only  that 
letters  written  to  him,  but  letters  written 
by  him,  had  been  opened ;  and  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  state  why  this  had  been 
done.  The  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  talked 
of  *'  responsibility  ;"  but   what  was   the 
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usage,  have  referred  to  other  contingencies 
than  a  friendly  and  satisfactory  termina- 
tioo  of  these  difierences.  Such  a  refer- 
ence is  not  likely  to  lead  to  that  issue 
which  mav  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

m 

amicable  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  we  desire  to  see — namely,  an 
amicable,  honourable,  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  respecting  this  territory.  I  deeply 
regret^  not  only  the  reference  which  was 
so  made,  but  I  deeply  regret  the  tone  and 
temper  in  which  that  reference  was  made. 
As  the  subject  has  been  brought  under 
discussion  —  I  think  not  improperly  by 
the  noble  Lord — I  feel  it  my  imperative 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  state  in  language  the  most  tem- 
perate, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
decided,  that  we  consider  we  have  rights 
respecting  this  territory  of  Oregon  which 
are  clear  and  unquestionable.  We  trust 
still  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  adjustment 
— we  desire  to  effect  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  our  claim  ;  but  having  exhausted 
every  effort  to  effect  that  settlement,  if  our 
rights  shall  be  invaded,  we  are  resolved — 
and  we  are  prepared — to  maintain  them. 
Perhaps  that  declaration  may  induce  the 
House — although  each  individual  Member 
has  a  right  to  participate  in  a  discussion 
with  reference  to  a  public  question— to 
abstain  from  a  discussion  in  a  popular  as- 
sembly. Such,  although  it  be  a  matter 
of  right,  might  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
that  result  which  we  must  all  desire — a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  ; 
and  I  trust  individual  Members  will  be 
content  to  leave  the  matter  where  it  is 
placed,  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
fiovernment. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  more  recent  proposals 
of  Mr.  Canning,  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  adverted,  otherwise  he  should  not 
have  omitted  to  notice  them.  After  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  had  said,  he 
should  leave  the  matter  where  it  was. 
He  had  made  no  Motion — he  had  care- 
fully abstained  from  making  any  Motion  ; 
and  after  v^hat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated,  he  should  abstain  from  making 
any  Motion  until  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  communicate  the  necessary 
information  to  the  House. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said  ;  Sir,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
it  would  not  be  now  expedient  for 
Members  of  this  House  to  pursue  the  sub« 


ject  further;  but  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  state,  with  reference  to 
what  has  passed  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,  tbat,looking  at  the  quotations  that 
had  been  made  by  a  noble  Lord  in  another 
place,  as  I  understand  from  Despatches 
which  I  myself  placed  on  the  Table  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  negotiations  on  the  Boun- 
dary Question,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  looks  into 
them  he  will  find  that  the  noble  Lord  has 
quoted  nothing  but  what  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  quoting.  After  the  manner 
in  which  things  which  1  have  said  in  de- 
bate have  been  elsewhere  alluded  to,  I 
might  perhaps  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  answer  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere.  I  shall  only  say  with  regard 
to  the  observations  that  have  been  made 
upon  statements  and  arguments  of  mine 
on  the  Boundary  Question  and  the  Ash- 
burton  Negotiation,  nothing  which  has 
been  said  in  another  place  appears  to  roe 
to  contain  any  Answer  to  the  detailed  ar- 
guments which  I,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
addressed  to  this  House,  and  to  the  de- 
spatches which  have  been  laid  before  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  opi- 
nions which  I  expressed  and  entertained 
have  been  in  no  degree  invalidated.  It  is 
true  that  the  late  Government  adopted 
the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
They  did  so  because  they  thought  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  abide  by  his  decision. 
It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  it  was  less  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country  than  the  pro- 
posal which  we  afterwards  made  for 
dividing  the  disputed  territory  into  two. 
It  is  true  that  it  would  have  left  to  the 
Americans  the  territory  south  of  the  St. 
John  ;  but  we  did  not  stand  on  the  ground 
that  such  cession  ought  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  made,  but  our  nego- 
tiator had  said  that  it  would  be  cruel  and 
unjust  to  make  the  cession  without  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Ameri* 
cans  had  said  that  the  river  was  the  na- 
tural boundary;  but  he  afterwards,  in 
reference  to  another  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory, did  not  stand  upon  the  river,  but 
consented  to  go  beyond  it  in  deference  to 
their  wishes.  It  has  been  said  in  another 
place  that  my  arguments  were  at  variance 
with  my  acts ;  but  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  what  I  said,  he  will 
find  that  I  refuted  all  the  arguments 
founded  upon  that  assumption.  Ob- 
jections have  also  been  taken  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  stated  my  views 
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portunity  of  doing  so.  Further  he  thought 
it  was  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  question. 
The  whole  matter  with  regard  to  the 
opening  of  letters  by  the  Government  had 
been  investigated  by  the  tribunal  chosen 
by  the  House  for  that  purpose;  and 
though  that  tribunal  had  not  said  that  the 
power  possessed  by  the  Government  had 
been  in  every  case  acted  upon  with  diwre- 
tion^  still  they  had  reported,  that  in  no 
case  and  by  no  Minister  had  that  power 
been  exereised  from  the  impulse  of  personal 
or  vindictive  feelings^  or  from  any  other  mo- 
tives (though  in  some  cases  they  thought 
mistaken)  than  a  due  regard  to  the  public 
peace,  and  the  good  of  the  country.  That 
was  the  decisioQ  of  a  tribunal — he  would 
not  say  an  adverse  tribunal — but  certainly 
one  that  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  Minister  or 
of  the  Government.  That  decision  had  been 
satisfactory  to  the  House;  and  he  hoped, 
under  the  circumstaocesj  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  think  it  necessary  to  divide 
the  House,  but  allow  the  Speaker  to  leave 
the  chair* 

Mr.  Hume  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Barooet  that  the  subject  was  exhausted  ; 
bat  was  glad  tbat  an  opportunity  had  been 
given  for  the  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
Barooet  as  to  what  he  understood  by  Mi- 
nisterial responsibility.  For  his  part,  he 
was  sorry  the  question  had  been  mooted 
at  all ;  for  he  believed  it  had  damaged  the 
character  of  oar  Government  functionaries 
all  over  the  world*  The  only  point  now 
waSy  whether  under  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament  the  Minister  had  the 
power  of  issaiog  general  warrants  for  the 
opening  of  letters ;  and  his  hon.  Friend 
wanted  to  have  a  copy  of  any  warrant  that 
had  been  Issued  in  regard  to  his  letters,  in 
order  tbat  that  question  might  be  tried  in 
a  conrt  of  law  and  decided.  He  really 
thought  that  was  a  most  reasonable  re- 
quest, and  one  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
might  fairly  have  conceded.  He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  the 
question  would  not  be  settled  in  the  public 
mind,  until  an  opportunity  should  have 
been  afforded  of  trying  that  point.  As 
his  object  was  to  see  the  document,  he 
must,  if  his  hon.  Friend  should  go  to  a 
division,  divide  with  him.  He  admitted 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made 
every  explanation  and  given  every  satis- 
faction to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Fiosbury,  so  far  as  his  personal  charac- 
ter was  involved* 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  was  also  desirous 
that  no  division  should  take  place;  but 
adhering,  as  he  did,  to  the  constitutional 
view  of  the  question,  he  must,  if  the  hon. 
Member  divided,  vote  with  him.  He  had 
never  yet  heard  any  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, why  a  warrant  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  public  document,  to  be  pro- 
duced when  required  for  public  purposes. 

Dr.  Bewring  could  not  allow  this  dis« 
cossion  to  close  without  bearing  his  testi* 
mony  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Mazzini, 
which  had  been  so  unjustly  attacked  on  a 
former  evening  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  James  Graham).  He  had 
known  Mr.  Mazzini  for  many  a  long  year; 
he  knew  his  position,  and  he  knew,  too, 
the  feelings  of  affection  and  confidence 
felt  towards  him  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Mr.  Mazzini  had  never  approached  any 
person  in  this  country  without  leaving  the 
most  favourable  impression  as  to  bis  high 
intellect,  and  pure  and  unspotted  mo- 
rality. He  had  struggled  much,  he  had 
suffered  much,  and  had  devoted  the  whole 
energies  of  his  mind  to  one  great  object— 
the  redemption  of  his  country.  He  might 
be  a  dreamer — he  might  be  (though  he 
hoped  he  was  not)  a  mistaken  enthusiast 
— bnt  he  was  one  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  country  that  gave  him  birth  was 
destined  to  something  better  and  happier 
than  her  present  position ;  and  havmg 
come  to  this  country,  having  heard  of  and 
witnessed  the  advantages  and  the  blessings 
of  its  free  institutions,  his  mind  became 
filled  with  hopeful  aspirations  for  the  time 
when  his  own  country  should  enjoy  such 
institutions  as  ours.  Who  could  blame 
him,  or  impute  it  to  him  as  a  crime,  if  he 
did  believe  that  his  own  Italy  must  ere 
long  also  be  free  ?  It  was  impossible  that 
Mr.  Mazzini  could  have  contemplated 
crime  —  the  idea  of  assassination  never 
could  have  entered  into  a  mind  so  ele- 
vated and  so  pure.  Was  it  chsritable— 
was  it  just — of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
traduce  the  character  of  an  absent  man  ? 
He  (Dr.  Bowring)  recollected  well  the 
excitement  occasioned  in  the  House  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  attacked  the  boo.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  in  reference  to  the  impu- 
tations he  had  thrown  out  against  an  ab. 
sent  and  an  innocent  man ;  and  yet  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  Colleague — the  Home 
Secretary — knowing  nothing  of  Mr.  Maz- 
zini (for  if  he  had  known  him,  he  would 
never  have  accused  him),  did  not  hesitate^ 
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in  a  place  where  Mr.  Mazzini  could  Dot 
be  preMDt  to  defend  himself,  to  level 
accusations  against  him  the  most  terrible 
and  the  most  criminal.  All  he  asked  was, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
would  inquire  into  and  inform  himself  of 
the  real  character  of  Mr.  Mazzini ;  and  if 
he  found,  as  be  would  find,  that  he  bad 
been  misinformed,  or^  improperly  and  er- 
roneously informed,  done  an  injury  to 
such  a  roan,  then  he  would  appeal  to  his 
own  sense  of  justice,  whether  be  would 
leave  him  in  the  position  he  now  occupied, 
sunk  in  that  abyss  of  degradation  which 
the  aspersions  publicly  cast  upon  his  cha- 
racter in  that  House  had  thrown  him? 
He  bad  felt  it  due  to  Mr.  Mazzini*-whom 
be  had  known  for  a  long  time,  and  whose 
conduct  be  bad  watched  closely,  and 
whose  character  was  distinguished  by  the 
highest  principles  and  practices  of  mo- 
rality and  justice,  in  whose  mind  un- 
doubted ly  the  love  of  liberty  was  strong, 
but  the  moral  principle  still  stronger^he 
had  felt  bound  in  justice  to  that  gentle- 
man to  make  these  observations  in  his 
defence. 

Colonel  Wyndham  had  no  doubt  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bolton  had  a  high  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Mazzini ;  but  be  (Colonel 
Wyndham)  should  be  sorry  to  be  in  Mr. 
Mazzini's  position.  He  had  read  the  cor- 
respondence and  statements  that  had 
appeared  on  the  subject,  and  he  thought 
Mr.  Mazzini,  with  his  talents,  should  be 
occupying  a  proper  position  in  his  own 
country,  instead  of  coming  here  to  do 
mischief.  He  had  not  that  high  opinion 
of  him  that  the  bon.  Member  for  Bolton 
entertained,  and  if  the  Amendment  was 
pressed  to  a  divisiooi  he  should  vote 
against  it. 

Captain  Bemal  Osborne:  After  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton — 
which,  as  a  Member  of  that  House,  and  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Mazzini's,  did  him  honour,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  last  spoke,  and 
who  knew  nothing  about  that  Gentleman — 
he  would  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary,  whether,  after 
coming  down  the  other  night  with  those 
trumped-op  charges  from  certain  newspa- 
pers which  be  brought  down  with  htm,  and 
which  he  read— ^though  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  statements  contained  in 
them  were  not  true,  and  though  he  stated 
that  Mr.  Maziini  had  never  endeavoured 
to  clear  his  character  from  the  accusations 


made  against  him,  be  ought  to  have 
known  that  he  had  brought  one  or  two 
actions  against  those  papers  by  whom  his 
character  had  been  aspersed — he  would 
put  it  to  the  right  bon.  Baronet  whether, 
after  all  this,  be  could  be  content  to  allow 
the  matter  to  rest  as  it  now  was?  He 
remembered  that  the  right  boo.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  once  made 
a  similar  charge  against  the  bon.  Member 
for  Stockport,  which,  by  the  way,  had 
never  yet  been  apologized  for,  and  which 
he  thought  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cobden) 
did  wrong  to  submit  to.  He  thought  it 
most  improper  that  Cabinet  Ministers 
should  be  allowed,  having  made  such 
charges,  to  shelter  themselves  behind 
their  official  responsibility.  He  wished  to 
know  whether,  after  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bolton  in  defence  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Mazxini,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  intended  to  re- 
main altogether  silent  ? 

Sir  James  Graham  was  really  at  a  loss 
how  to  answer  the  question  of  the  bon. 
Member.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent evening,  another  hon.  Gentleman, 
without  notice,  bad  put  a  question  to  him 
on  the  subject ;  and  being  without  notice, 
and  having  had  no  opportunity  for  con- 
sideration or  inquiry,  he  bad  felt  bound, 
by  a  regard  for  truth,  to  state  explicitly 
at  the  moment  what  he  did.  If  more 
time  bad  been  given  him  to  reflect,  he 
might  not  have  bad  so  unequivocal  an 
impression  resting  on  his  mind ;  but  the 
impression  he  bad  was,  that  doubts  still 
hung  over  the  transactions  referred  to,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Mazzini  was  said  to  be  impli- 
cated in  them.  He  had  presented  to  the 
House  no  trumped-up  stories:  but  had 
stated  fairly  and  truly  transactions  that 
had  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern. 
roent.  [Mr.  Bernal  Osborne:  From  the 
Moniteur?]  No  ;  from  the  despatches  of 
the  British  Minister,  which  the  Govern- 
ment bad  been  receiving  for  some  time 
past ;  and  he  said  that,  looking  at  those 
despatches,  some  doubts  still  hung  over 
the  transactions,  as  would  be  appa- 
rent to  the  House  from  those  despatches, 
which  would  be  in  their  hands  in  a  few 
days.  If  on  further  inquiry,  and  further 
coniideration,  he  could  be  satisfied  that 
he  bad  done  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Maxzini, 
he  need  scarcely  say  that  no  man  would  be 
more  ready  to  make  ample  and  full  repa- 
ration to  bim,  as  to  every  one  else  whoin 
be  might  from  misinfonnation  have  io 
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like  manner  iDJared;  and  most  especially 
should  he  be  anxious  to  make  reparation 
to  an  unprotected  foreigner  like  Mr.  Maz- 
zini.  He  would  infinitely  rather  make 
that  reparation  to  Mr.  Mazzini  himself 
than  to  any  Member  of  that  House ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  his 
regard,  for  truth,  while  he  was  not  satis- 
fied that  be  had  done  an  injury,  compelled 
him,  as  a  man  of  honour,  not  to  admit  it. 
The  House  divided  on  the  Question 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Question  : — Ayes,  73 ; 
Noes,  22 :  Majority,  51. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acton,  Col. 
Arbutbnott,  hoc.  H. 
Arkwnght,  G. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baird,  W. 
Baldwin,  B. 
Benbow,  J, 
Beotinck,  Lord  G« 
Boldero,  U.  0. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bruce,  Lord  £• 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Cbapmao,  A. 
Chelsea,  Visct, 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cockbura,  rt.bn.Sir  G. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Copelaod,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  bon.H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darby,  G. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H* 
Formao,  T.  S. 
Fremantle,  rt.hn.SirT. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  SirJ, 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hampden,  R. 


Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S, 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Kemble,  H. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R, 
Peel,  J. 

Pluniptre,  J.  P. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Round,  J. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  T.B.C. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somes,  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W: 
Trotter,  J. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon,  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 

TELLERS, 

Baring,  H. 
Young,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Barnard,  E.  G> 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 

Bowes*  J. 
Bo  wring,  Dr. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Christie,  W.  D. 


Collett,  J. 
Dawson,  hon.  T,  V. 
Etwall,  R. 
Forster,  M. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Granger,  T.  C, 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hume,  J* 


Milnes,  R.  M« 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Osborne,  R. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 


Tancred,  H,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Wakley,  T. 
Williams,  W. 


Army  Estimates.]  On  the  Question 
being  again  put, 

Mr.  Williams  said,  he  had  certainly  in- 
tended to  move  the  Amendment  he  had 
given  notice  of  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Household  Troops ;  but  he  was  bound  to 
confess,  that  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
House  that  evening  had  entirely  altered 
his  intention.  He  should  not  now  move 
any  reduction  in  the  Army  Estimates;  for 
though  he  was  as  anxious  that  aa  much 
economy  as  possible  should  be  exercised 
in  regard  to  our  standing  army,  yet  if  we 
were  threatened  with  danger  from  any 
quarter,  or  if  an  attempt  was  appre- 
hended in  the  remotest  degree,  on  the 
part  of  any  Foreign  country,  to  do  us  an 
injustice  or  to  invade  our  rights,  he  would 
be  the  last  man  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
Government  in  making  efficient  prepara- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour 
and  character  of  England.  He  had  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  Army  Estimates 
now  proposed  so  greatly  exceeded  the 
same  Estimates  ten  years  ago,  as  to  require 
some  explanation,  and  he  should  have  mo- 
ved a  reduction,  but  for  the  circumstances 
that  had  that  evening  transpired.  There 
was,  however,  one  point  to  which  he  would 
call  attention — viz.,  the  great  cost  of  the 
regiments  of  Life  Guards  and  Foot 
Guards  as  compared  with  the  regiments 
of  the  line.  The  total  charge  for  the 
three  regiments  of  Life  Guards  and  the 
three  regiments  of  Foot  Guards  could 
not  be  taken  at  less  than  355,069/,  Four 
regiments  of  the  line,  numbering  4,515 
men,  cost  132,5532.  Another  item  of 
expense,  including  six  regiments  of  the 
line,  composed  of  8,028  men,  cost 
232,986/. ;  making,  altogether,  a  force  of 
12,543  men,  supported  at  an  expense  of 
355,848/.  Now,  the  number  of  the 
Guards,  6,561,  cost  as  much  as  did 
12,543  men  of  the  line.  He  believed 
that  one  regiment  of  Life  Guards,  of  the 
strength  of  400,  would  suffice  for  any 
Slate  occasion.  Now,  taking  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  regiment,  costing 
44,000/.,  from  the  sum  of  355,000/., 
which  the  Guards  cost  the  country,  a 
saving  of  311,000/.  would  be  the  result — 
the  amount  left  after  the  subtraction  of 
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the  44,0002.  By  reducing  the  Guards  as 
he  proposed,  5,000  more  men  might,  in 
case  of  necessity,  be  added  to  the  line,  or 
they  might  in  a  proportionate  degree  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  whole  military  establish- 
ment. The  distinction  between  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line  and  the  household 
troops  produced,  he  believed,  much 
heart-burning  and  invidious  feeling  in 
the  Army.  He  thought  that  regi- 
ments who  had  served  gallantly  abroad 
should  have  in  their  turn,  while  stationed 
in  London,  the  opporl unity  of  escorting 
and  guarding  their  Sovereign.  The  dif- 
ference too  in  the  pay  of  the  two  classes 
of  regiments,  he  contended,  was  quite  in- 
defensible. It'  they  were  to  have  dif- 
ferences in  pay  at  all|  the  higher  rate 
should  be  bestowed  upon  regiments  of  the 
line,  and  not  upon  the  household  troops. 
What  was  the  use  of  the  Guards  ?  They 
afforded  no  relief  to  the  troops  stationed 
ID  the  Colonies.  They  took  oo  turn  of 
duty  abroad,  while  it  was  well  known  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  our  keep- 
ing up  the  immense  standing  army  we  did 
was  in  order  to  provide  regular  relief  to 
the  troops  stationed  in  our  Colonies;  and 
what  was  still  more  objectionable  than  the 
inequality  in  pay,  was  the  inequality  of 
rank  established  betwixt  officers  of  the 
Guards  aud  officers  of  the  line.  Yet,  aU 
though  the  former  were  nominally  in* 
tended  to  supply  military  attendance  to 
the  Sovereign,  Her  Majesty,  in  her  jour- 
neys, hardly  ever  had  her  escort  formed 
of  Horse  Guards,  some  body  of  light  ca- 
valry being  generally  selected  for  the 
service,  the  heavy  household  cavalry  only 
attending  upon  State  occasions.  When 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  here,  at  the 
review  in  Windsor-park,  when  the  house- 
hold troops  were  pointed  out  to  him,  he 
observed  that  it  was  not  them  he  cared  so 
much  for  seeing  as  the  troops  of  the  line, 
who  had  served  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  triumphed  over  every  difficulty.  He 
would  only  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  one  other  point,  namely,  the  large 
amount  expended  in  half-pay,  and  pen- 
sions. In  the  Army  Estimates  there  was 
a  vote  for  upwards  of  5,000  officers  re- 
ceiving half-pay;  upwards  of  3,000 
widows  of  officers  were  upon  the  pen- 
sion list,  and  2,410  other  persons.  He 
believed  officers'  children  were  similarly 
provided  for.  In  all,  2,148,300/.  was  ex- 
pended  in  pensions  and  half-pay  for  the 
Armjt  while  the  whole  amount  of  half* 


pay  proposed  to  be  voted  in  connexion 
with  the  three  services — ^the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Ordnance— was  3,669,000f. 
This,  he  contended,  was  an  amount  which 
called  for  revision  and  reduction.  The 
rules  for  permitting  retirement  upon  half- 
pay  should  also,  he  thought,  be  made 
more  stringent.  In  oflTering  these  obser- 
vations to  the  House,  he  did  not  mean  to 
press  his  proposition  to  a  vote.  He  had 
already  stated  the  reasons  which  actuated 
him  in  taking  that  course,  and  he  would 
content  himself  with  having  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  acted  quite  rightly  in  abstaining  from 
pressing  on  the  proposition  of  which  he 
had  given  notice.  The  military  force  of 
the  country  was  now  on  a  war  establish* 
ment,  and  be  trusted  the  Army  was  large 
enough  to  prevent  the  need  for  increase,  in 
case  of  actual  war.  He  objected  to  the 
system  of  favouritism,  kept  op  by  the 
footing  upon  which  the  Guards  were 
placed.  The  expense,  per  man,  of  the 
Guards,  was  still,  within  a  few  pounds, 
what  it  was  in  1821.  More  regiments 
were  given  to  officers  of  the  Guards,  than 
to  all  the  officers  of  the  line.  There  ought 
to  be  no  pet  corps,  no  favourite  men ; 
every  regiment  of  the  line  ought  to  take 
its  tour  of  duty  at  the  Palace,  as  was  done 
in  the  military  monarchy  of  Prussia.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in  India,  in 
his  mode  of  forming  his  body  •guard  of 
the  most  meritorious  officers  and  men,  s 
had  been  highly  creditable,  and  had 
given  great  satisfaction.  The  time  waa 
coming  when  the  people  of  this  country 
would  call  for  a  reduction  in  the  expense 
of  our  military  establishments,  now  be- 
tween 7,000,000/.  and  8.000,000/.,  in- 
cluding barracks;  and,  fortunately,  the 
disposition  manifested  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment to  maintain  peace,  so  highly  to 
their  credit,  would  (it  might  be  hoped) 
soon  enable  them  to  reduce  this  heavy 
charge,  which  the  country  could  not  bear. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  having  t 
Prince  Royal  to  the  head  of  the  army, 
there  was  a  military  mania,  and  we  be- 
came a  military  people  at  the  expense  of 
our  Navy.  At  the  same  time  eoosideriDg 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  now 
stoodt  and  after  what  had  that  night 
transpired,  he  would  not  be  a  p^rty  to 
any  proposition  for  an  immediate  re* 
duction  of  the  Amy.  He  was  a  aaan  of 
peace;  he  bad  alwaya  advocated  peace; 
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bat  it  was  possible  to  carry  love  for 
peace  to  such  an  extent  as  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  trample  upon  us.  He 
hoped  most  sincerely  that  no  necessity  for 
keeping  up  the  Army  might  arise  from 
events  nowpending;  but  come  what  might, 
our  rights  and  interests  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  disregarded,  and  to  be  tram- 
pled down.  While  they  expressed  them- 
selves  strongly  against  war — while  they 
were  fully  conscious  of  all  the  injuries  and 
evils  which  it  must  inevitably  give  rise  to 
—while  they  expressed  decidedly  in  favour 
of  peace,  they  must  remember  that  they 
had  rights  and  interests  which  they  could 
not  and  must  not  allow  to  be  set  at 
nought. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  rose  to  move  the 
Army  Estimates.  He  could  not  commence 
the  statement  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
make,  without  expressing  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  had  witnessed  the  course 
adopted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry, 
and  by  the  hon.  Member  who  had  succeed- 
ed him.  However  extreme  on  some  occa- 
sions their  views  on  economy  might  be, 
they  had  on  this  occasion  shown,  that 
those  ideas  did  not  interfere  with  those 
larger  views  and  better  feelings  which  it 
became  hon.  Members  to  adopt  in  such 
circumstances  as  the  present.  He  should 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject adverted  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry,  and  then  state,  as  shortly  as  he 
could,  the  changes  of  detail  which  would 
be  found  in  the  present,  as  compared  with 
the  last  year's  Estimates.  He  believed 
that  the  hon.  Member,  in  the  calculation 
which  he  had  made  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
household  troops  compared  with  that  of  the 
troops  of  the  line,  had  been  misled  by  the 
great  mass  of  detail  which  would  be  found 
m  the  Army  Estimates.  Because  he  found 
that  if  they  compared  the  expenses  of  in- 
fantry of  the  line  with  those  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Guards — adding  to  the  pay  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  former  the  different 
allowances  to  which  they  were  entitled — the 
contingent  allowance,  lodging  money,  &c. 
-—if  they  were  to  take  the  household  troops 
and  adopt,  with  respect  to  them,  the  pro- 
position which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  other  night,  and  suppress 
two  raiments  of  household  cavalry,  con- 
verting them  into  infantry  of  the  line,  the 
saving  effected  would  only  amount  to  about 
62,0(X)/.  The  reason  was  this,  the  pay  of 
the  officers  of  the  Guards,  though  at  first 
Bgfat  higher  than  that  of  those  of  the  line. 


had  not  added  to  it  the  allowances  made 
to  officers  of  other  regiments,  although 
they  were  put  into  situations  which  ex- 
posed them  to  increased  expense.  He  had 
a  calculation  upon  the  subject^  made  by  a 
great  authority,  no  other  than  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  shewed  clearly  that  in 
some  of  the  higher  grades  of  rank  among  the 
officers  of  the  Guards,  when  all  these  cir- 
cumstances were  taken  into  consideration, 
the  pecuniary  advantage  of — take  the  rank 
of  a  captain  in  the  Guards  for  instance — 
was  very  little  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
case  of  a  captain  in  the  line.  It  should 
not  he  forgotten,  too,  that  officers  in  the 
Guards  were  put  to  a  greater  expense  than 
officers  in  the  line,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  former  had  not  the  advantage  of  a 
mess.  Troops  of  the  line,  too,  when  in  Lon« 
don,  used  to  receive  the  additional  penny  a 
day,  which  made  the  difference  between 
their  pay  and  that  of  privates  in  the  house- 
hold troops.  Upon  the  whole  then,  taking 
into  consideration  these  allowances,  and 
the  various  circumstances  to  which  he  had 
adverted,  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  see  how  trifling  would  be 
the  saving  which  would  be  effected  by 
means  of  his  proposition,  were  it  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  There  were  also  other 
reductions,  which,  however,  were  of  too 
minute  a  character  for  him  to  trouble  the 
House  by  entering  into  them  in  detail. 
They  arose  from  the  transfer  of  the  clothing 
department  of  the  Array  to  the  Ordnance, 
and  the  alterations  with  respect  to  the 
military  prisons,  made  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  Committee.  There 
was  a  trifling  increase  in  the  Estimate  for 
good  conduct  money,  the  total  number 
of  men  now  in  receipt  of  good  conduct 
pay  being  between  7,000/.  and  8,000/. ; 
but  that  was  an  increase  that  no  man  can 
regret.  The  item  for  military  prisons 
was  4^408/. ;  but  as  a  portion  of  this  sum 
was  derived  from  other  sources^  there 
would  on  the  whole  be  a  saving  in  the 
item  to  the  public.  In  the  item  for  the 
staff  there  was  a  small  increase,  and  in  the 
unprovided  service  an  additional  sum  was 
required  of  55,000/.  in  order  to  equalise 
the  allowance  of  troops  serving  in  Hong- 
Kong  and  China  with  that  oi  the  troops 
in  India.  When  the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
of  the  increase  which  had  been  made  to 
the  staff,  he  should  have  borne  in  mind 
the  various  reductions  that  had  also  taken 
place  in  that  department.  A  force  of  7,000 
pensioners  had  been  lately  enrolled,  but 
independently  of  that  there  was  a  real 
'  annual  decrease  of  from  30>000/.  to  40,000/. 
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in  the  dead  weight  alone.  The  number  of 
officers  in  1821  was  17,426  ;  and  in  1845 
the  total  number  of  officers  in  the  Army 
was  but  1,101.  In  1814,  there  were  591 
general  officers  in  the  Arm  j,  and  at  present 
there  were  less  than  300  general  officers, 
showing  a  reduction  of  considerably  more 
than  one  half.  The  saving  on  the  dead 
weight  since  1821  amounted  from  these 
causes  to  no  less  than  685,000/.  He  hoped 
these  details  were  satisfactory  tu  the  House. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  refer  back 
to  the  years  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  he  would  find  that  they 
were  now  enabled  to  maintain,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  Colonial  empire,  a  much 
larger  force  with  the  same  amount  of 
means  than  the  country  supported  in  those 
years.  With  these  remarks,  he  would  beg 
leave  to  move— 

"That  a  sum  not  exceeding  2,630,499/. 
(being  part  of  a  sum  of  3,430,499/.,  of  which 
800,000/.  has  been  granted  on  account),  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  Her  Majesty's  Land  Forces,  for 
Service  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  on  stations  abroad,  (ex- 
cepting the  regiments  employed  in  the  Terri- 
torial Possessions  of  the  East  India  Company,) 
from  the  1st  day  of  April,  1845,  to  the  31st 
day  of  March,  1846,  both  days  inclusive." 

Mr.  Hume  strongly  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  very  cautious  in  any  re- 
ductions which  they  might  attempt  to 
make  in  the  expenses  of  troops  serving 
in  China  and  Hong-Kong.  They  bad 
already  had  instances  of  insubordination 
created  by  such  attempts.  In  those  sta- 
tions the  expenses  were  very  considerable ; 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  one 
corps  could  serve  with  another,  while  that 
second  corps  received  a  double  allowance 
of  payment.  Where  there  was  an  equality 
of  danger,  there  ought  to  be  an  equality 
of  remuneration.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  would  not  listen  for 
one  moment  to  any  proposition  for  redac- 
log  the  allowances  to  which  the  troops 
serving  in  China  were  entitled,  in  a  station 
where  they  were  exposed  to  so  much  of 
expense,  of  danger,  and  of  disease.  He 
might  also  take  that  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving that  he  objected  to  the  number  of 
troops  serving  in  Ireland.  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  Government  were  taking 
steps  to  do  justice  to  that  country,  and 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  present  mi- 
litary force  maintained  there  would  not 
be  much  longer  required. 

Colooel   Wood  thooght,  as  the  hon. 
Blember  for  Coventry  bad  oot  presaed  hit 


Motion,  the  House  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  address  which  they  had  heard  from 
him.  He  could  only  have  characterized 
that  Motion,  if  it  had  been  persevered  in^ 
as  one  of  a  revolutionary  character;  for, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
at  War  had  well  observed,  it  would,  if 
adopted,  be  in  effect  a  total  disbanding 
and  dissolution  of  the  household  troops« 
He  would  repeat,  that  the  Motion  was  of 
a  revolutionary  tendency ;  but  as  it  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  brought  forward 
seriously,  he  considered  it  was  most  un- 
just towards  the  household  troops,  and 
the  corps  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
speech  reflecting  on  the  character  of  taU 
litary  men,  and  tending  to  destroy  the 
self-esteem  of  these  particular  troops, 
by  holding  them  up  as  useless.  When- 
ever the  hon.  Gentleman  brought  forward 
a  distinct  Motion  on  the  subject,  he  should 
be  prepared  with  good  grounds  to  show 
that  the  proposal  to  disband  the  house- 
hold troops  would  have  a  revolutionary 
tendency. 

Colonel  Rawdon  believed  the  Motion 
of  which  he  bad  given  notice  ought  to 
take  precedence  of  the  Vote  then  before 
the  House.  l*be  Motion  was,  "  That  he 
would,  on  Vote  2,  in  Committee  on  the 
Army  Estimates,  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
health  of  the  troops  in  Hong-Kong  and 
the  West  Indies ;  and  as  to  the  succeu 
of  the  encampment  system.'*  He  should 
not  have  called  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  these  subjects,  were  it 
not  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  from  Can- 
ton, dated  in  September  last,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  Hong-Kong  was  then  in 
its  worst  state,  and  that  the  dead  vrere 
buried  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner. 
In  some  instances  the  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  paddy  ground,  and  he  believed 
they  were  also  harassed  by  unnecessary 
guards  on  parade.  He  hsd  also  to  allude 
to  Demerara,  where  out  of  two  companies 
of  soldiers  no  less  than  twenty  men^  in- 
cluding thrve  sergeants,  died  in  a  few 
months.  He  would  also  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
the  condition  of  the  troops  in  the  other 
West  India  Islands,  and  likewise  to  the 
systemof  encampment,  which,  he  believed, 
required  improvement.  He  would  wish  to 
ask  whether  the  black  regiments  might 
oot  be  increased,  and  the  white  aoldiera 
in  the  West  Indiea  be  used  only  as  a  re- 
serve force  ?  Also,  whether  it  night  noC 
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be  possible  to  organize  a  militia  in  those 
Colonies^  and  to  improve  the  encamp- 
ment system.  The  bon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber concluded  by  observing;  that  the  Army 
deeply  regretted  having  lost  the  aid  of  the 
late  gallant  Secretary  at  War,  who  had 
been  called  to  a  wider  field  of  exertion ; 
but  from  the  specimen  which  they  had 
had  that  evening  of  the  ability  of  his  suc- 
cessor, there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  do  his 
utmost  to  promote  their  interests. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  said,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  have  originally 
suspected  that  Hong  Kong  would  prove  as 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  their  troops  as 
some  parts  of  the  island  had  proved  to  be. 
The  mortality  formerly  averaged  as  much 
as  32  per  cent. ;  but  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts it  had  materially  decreased,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  it  had  been  less 
than  previously.  The  letters  which  had 
arrived  by  the  last  mail  expressed  the 
most  confident  hopes  that  the  sickness 
had  decreased  there  permanently.  With 
respect  to  the  West  India  Islands,  he 
might  observe  that  in  Jamaica  the  precau- 
tion had  been  taken  of  placing  the  black 
troops,  who  were  not  affected  by  the  cli- 
matCf  in  the  lower  quarters,  and  remov- 
ing the  white  troops  to  higher  positions. 
In  the  other  West  India  Islands  the  mor- 
tality had  decreased  between  1842  and 
1844  to  one  half  what  it  had  been  before 
1838. 

Captain  Bernal  Osborne  rose  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the 
allegation  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber opposite,  that  a  Motion  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  household  brigade  was  revo- 
lutionary. He  should  also  beg  to  state 
that  he  totally  dissented  from  the  obser- 
vations which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Williams),  to  the  effect  that 
the  troops  of  the  line  viewed  the  house- 
hold regiments  with  any  invidious  feelings. 
He  was  confident  that  no  such  invidious 
feeling  existed  either  among  the  officers 
or  men.  He  did  not  consider  that  the 
household  troops  were  maintained  in  order 
to  keep  down  revolution ;  but  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  so  fine  a  body 
of  men  as  the  Guards  always  ready  to  be 
sent  to  any  of  their  Colonies  in  which 
disturbances  should  take  place.  It  ap- 
peared that  this  gallant  fine  corps  had 
been  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy. He  wished  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  turn  his  attention  to  the 


fact  of  the  Blues  not  being  allowed  to 
exchange. 

Lord  A»  Lennox  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  having  stated  that  the  Guards 
had  never  been  on  Foreign  Service,  he 
begged  leave  to  inform  him  that  such  was 
not  the  fact,  for  he  had  the  honour  of 
serving  in  Portugal  with  them  during  the 
Canning  Administration.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  had  mis-stated  the  num- 
ber of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Guards 
at  14,000  instead  of  5,500.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  diminishing  the  Army,  his  calcu- 
lation had  added  upwards  of  8,000  to  the 
number.  If,  unfortunately,  any  contest 
should  arise  between  the  United  States 
and  this  country,  the  Guards  would  be 
the  first  men  sent  out  to  occupy  Oregon ; 
and  most  probably  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Middlesex  would  go  with 
them,  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose would  have  another  opportunity  of 
being  defeated  in  that  county. 

Lord  J.  Manners  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wycombe  had  alluded  to  a 
subject  of  considerable  delicacy  ;  and  from 
almost  an  hereditary  feeling  for  the  regi- 
ment of  Royal  Horse  Guards,  he  must 
express  a  strong  and  earnest  hope  that  no 
miserable  feeling  of  economy  would  in- 
duce Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take 
any  steps  tending  to  the  degradation  of 
that  regiment  in  the  eyes  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  said  that,  with 
regard  to  the  finances  of  the  Blues,  it  was 
true  that,  owing  to  the  arrangement  in 
1832  and  to  other  circumstances,  the 
present  clothing  allowance  was  found  to 
be  quite  insufficient.  He  believed  that 
the  clothing  allowances  of  the  two  regi- 
ments of  Life  Guards  was  larger  than  was 
necessary,  and  the  Blues  was  less  than 
was  required.  He  hoped  that  some  ar- 
rangements might  be  made  as  to  the  cloth- 
ing allowances  of  the  three  regiments  of 
household  cavalry,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
inconvenience  alluded  to. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  Question  that  341,000/.  be 
granted  as  the  Estimate  of  the  charge  for 
Half-pay  and  Military  Allowances  to  re- 
duced and  retired  Officersof  Her  Majesty's 
Service, 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  subject 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He  said,  if 
this  were  a  case  of  complexity  or  difficulty, 
he  should  certainly  abstain  from  calling 
the  attention  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
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usage,  have  referred  to  other  contingencies 
than  a  friendly  and  satisfactory  termina- 
tion of  these  differences.  Such  a  refer- 
ence is  not  likely  to  lead  to  that  issue 
which  may  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  we  desire  to  see — namely,  an 
amicable,  honourable,  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  respecting  this  territory.  I  deeply 
regret,  not  only  the  reference  which  was 
so  made,  but  I  deeply  regret  the  tone  and 
temper  in  which  that  reference  was  made. 
As  the  subject  has  been  brought  under 
discussion  — >  I  think  not  improperly  by 
the  noble  Lord— I  feel  it  my  imperative 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gofern- 
ment,  to  state  in  language  the  most  tem- 
perate, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
decided,  that  we  consider  we  have  rights 
respecting  this  territory  of  Oregon  which 
are  clear  and  unquestionable.  We  trust 
itill  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  adjustment 
— we  desire  to  effect  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  our  claim  ;  but  having  eihausted 
every  eiTort  to  eiTect  that  settlement,  if  our 
rights  shall  be  invaded,  we  are  resolved — 
and  we  are  prepared — to  maintain  them. 
Perhaps  that  declaration  may  induce  the 
House — although  each  individual  Member 
has  a  right  to  participate  in  a  discussion 
with  reference  to  a  public  question^  to 
abstain  from  a  discussion  in  a  popular  as- 
sembly. Such,  although  it  be  a  matter 
of  right,  might  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
that  result  which  we  must  all  desire — a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question ; 
and  I  trust  individual  Members  will  be 
content  to  leave  the  matter  where  it  is 
placed,  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
fjovernment. 

Lord  John  Rusiell  said,  he  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  more  recent  proposals 
of  Mr.  Canning,  to  which  the  right  hoo. 
Baronet  adverted,  otherwise  he  should  not 
have  omitted  to  notice  them.  After  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  had  said,  he 
should  leave  the  matter  where  it  was. 
He  had  made  no  Motion — he  had  care- 
fully abstained  from  making  any  Motion  ; 
and  after  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated,  he  should  abstain  from  making 
any  Motion  until  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  coiumunicate  the  necessary 
information  to  the  House. 

Viscount  Palmeriton  said  :  Sir,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
it  would  not  be  now  expedient  for 
Members  of  this  House  to  pursue  the  sub* 


ject  further;  but  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  state,  with  reference  to 
what  has  passed  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,  that,  looking  at  the  quotations  that 
had  been  made  by  a  noble  Lord  in  another 
place,  as  I  understand  from  Despatches 
which  I  myself  placed  on  the  Table  in  con- 
nexion with  the  negotiations  on  the  Boun- 
dary Question,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  looks  into 
them  he  will  find  that  the  noble  Lord  has 
quoted  nothing  but  what  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  quoting.  After  the  manner 
in  which  things  which  1  have  said  in  de- 
bate have  been  elsewhere  alluded  to,  I 
might  peihaps  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  answer  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere.  I  shall  only  say  with  regard 
to  the  observations  that  have  been  made 
upon  statements  and  arguments  of  mine 
on  the  Boundary  Question  and  the  Ash- 
burton  Negotiation,  nothing  which  has 
been  said  in  another  place  appears  to  roe 
to  contain  any  answer  to  the  detailed  ar- 
guments which  I,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
addressed  to  this  House,  and  to  the  de- 
spatches which  have  been  laid  before  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  opi- 
nions which  I  expressed  and  entertained 
have  been  in  no  degree  invalidated.  It  is 
true  that  the  late  Government  adopted 
the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
They  did  so  because  they  thought  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  abide  by  his  decision. 
It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  it  was  less  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country  than  the  pro- 
posal which  we  afterwards  made  for 
dividing  the  disputed  territory  into  two. 
It  is  true  that  it  would  have  left  to  the 
Americans  the  territory  south  of  the  St. 
John ;  but  we  did  not  stand  on  the  ground 
that  such  cession  ought  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  made,  but  our  nego- 
tiator had  said  that  it  would  k>e  cruel  and 
unjust  to  make  the  cession  without  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  said  that  the  river  was  the  na- 
tural boundary;  but  he  afterwards,  in 
reference  to  another  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory, did  not  stand  upon  the  river,  but 
consented  to  go  beyond  it  in  deference  to 
their  withes.  It  has  been  said  in  another 
place  that  my  arguments  were  at  variance 
with  my  acts;  but  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  what  I  said,  he  will 
find  that  I  refuted  all  the  arguments 
founded  upon  that  assuropcion.  Ob- 
jections have  also  been  taken  to  I  be 
manner  in  which  I  have  stated  my  views 
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the  Course  of  Instruction  adopted  at  Maynooth  CoUcgei 
~l>y  Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Durham,  lh>m  Stourport, 
and  3  other  places,  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance. 
—By  Bishops  of  St.  Davldti,  Durham,  and  Hereford,  and 
by  Earl  Powls,  fkom  Cleigy  of  the  Deanery  of  Eifiooydd, 
and  several  othor  places,  against  the  Union  of  St.  Asaph 
ind  Bangor,  and  flrom  Nannerch,  and  several  other  places, 
against  the  Unim  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  fltvour 
oftha  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Manchester.— 
By  Bishop  of  Worcester,  from  Leamington  Prion,  for  Re- 
▼ison  of  the  Rubrics,  etc^-By  Duke  of  Buoeleudi,  from 
PNsbyteriea  of  Nafarn,«nd  several  other  places,  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  Schoolmasteia  (Scotland).-^y 
Lord  Campbell,  from  Peterhead  and  several  other  places, 
agalnsk  any  Altesationin  the  present  System  of  Banking 
(Scotland).— From  Cloughalureher,  for  Encouragement 
to  Sdiools  in  ccnmexion  with  Church  Education  Society 
(Ivriand). — ^From  Limerick,  for  extending  Sanatory  Re* 
fulattoQS  in  populous  districts  to  Ireland.— From  Poor 
Law  Guardians  of  Derby  Union,  in  £ivour  of  the  Adop> 
tion  of  Sanatory  Regulations. — By  Lord  Campbell,  from 
Bisley,  and  2  other  pUces,  for  Repeal  of  the  57th  Clause 
of  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Amendment  BilL— By  Lord 
Cottenham,  ftom  Debtors  in  Lancaster  Prison,  for  the 
Abolition  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt. — From  Hereford, 
ibr  the  EstabUshment  of  Local  Courts.— By  Lord  Den- 
nan,  ftom  Inmates  of  Queen's  Bench  Prison,  for  Altera- 
tion of  Law  relating  to  Contempt  of  Court. 

Railways.]  Lord  Brougham  moved  for 
certain  Returnsy  to  which  he  believed  there 
could  be  no  possible  obiection,  as  they  were 
00  a  subject  on  which  it  was  very  neces* 
•ary  that  information  should  be  laid  before 
their  Lordships,  and  on  which,  if  produced, 
and  if  the  information  came  up  to  what  he 
was  given  to  understand  wroula  be  the  case, 
he  pledged  himself  to  ground  a  Motion  be- 
fore their  Lordships.  First,  the  number 
of  Railway  Bills  passed  in  the  last  ten 
Sessions,  distinguishing  those  passed  in 
each  Session.  Secondly,  the  number  of 
Railway  Bills  now  pending  in  Parliament. 
Thirdly,  the  number  of  Railway  Bills  upon 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  had  reported 
favourably.  Fourthly,  the  amount  paid  by 
the  subscribers  on  the  shares  of  the  Rail, 
way  Bills  that  had  passed.  Fifthly  and 
lastly,  the  sums  per  cent,  divided  by  the 
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different  railways  already  authorized  by 
Act  of  Parliament  on  their  respective 
shares.  His  reason  for  calling  their  Lord- 
ships* attention  to  this  subject  was,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  regarded  with  the 
greatest  alarm  the  present  fever— he  could 
call  it  little  less  than  frenzy — into  which 
the  community  had  fallen,  as  well  those 
with  capital  and  credit,  as  those  who  were 
very  slenderly  furnished  with  either,  but 
who  were  inspired  with  the  love  of  specu- 
lation and  of  gambling  in  shares.  The 
efiect  of  this  was  likely  to  prove  exceed- 
ingly alarming  to  the  credit  as  well  as  the 
resources  of  this  country;  and  when  he 
looked  back  to  what  happened  in  the  years 
1825  and  1826,  the  only  period  in  our 
history  within  his  recollection  which  could 
at  all  be  compared  with  the  present,  he  re- 
collected that  the  noble  Earl  then  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  the  late 
Lord  Liverpool,  feeling  impressed  with  the 
same  alarm  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  now 
stated  himself  to  feel  at  what  was  then 
going  forward,  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  to  warn  the  great 
body  of  his  fellow  subjects  against  the 
course  to  which  they  were,  as  he 
thought,  recklessly  rushing.  The  warning 
which  that  noble  Lord  then  gave  concluded 
with  this  notice,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern, 
ment  were  equally  prepared  to  give— - 

*'  That  come  what  might,  and  happen  what 
would,  in  the  result  of  these  speculations,  the 
speculators  were  to  look  to  their  own  re- 
sources only,  and  not  to  look  to  any  assistance 
or  any  relief  whatever  from  the  Government 
which  had  thus  given  them  a  fair  and  timely 
warning." 

When  the  crash  happened  which  was  then 
apprehended — namely,  in  March,  1826, 
Lord  Liverpool,  referring  to  what  he  had 
said  in  the  former  year,  reminded  the  spe- 
culators of  the  timely  warning  which  he 
had  given  them ;  and  Lord  Lauderdale 
at  that  time  stated  that  there  was  no 
wonder  that  a  pecuniary  crisis,  that  a 
mercantile  convulsion,  should  have  taken 
place,  when,  the  consequence  of  these  joint- 
stock  companies,  in  the  year  preceding 
there  had  been  no  less  than  seventeen 
millions  sterling  withdrawn  from  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  circulation,  and  from  the  or- 
dinary commercial  employmentof  the  coun- 
try, and  sunk  in  thosespeculations.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  lately  seen  a  calculation 
from  one  of  the  most  eminent  brokers  in 
this  country,  whose  name  he  would  decline 
mentioning,  though  it  would  give  very 
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meaning  of  it,  when  they  had  not  the  I 
means  of  knowing  what  had  been  done  ? 
If  a  prosecution  were  instituted  against 
parties  in  the  Post  Office  for  opening  let- 
ters, the  warrant  must  be  produced.  There 
was  no  other  defence  for  them,  in  law,  but 
the  production  of  the  warrant.  He  must 
say  that  the  Government  appeared  to  him 
to  be  fencing  on  this  subject  in  a  manner 
that  was  not  creditable  to  them.  They 
were  giving  an  example  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  bad  effect  upon  the  country ;  for 
they  did  not  rely  upon  law  ;  they  did  not 
rely  upon  justice ;  their  sole  reliance  was 
upon  force  ;  they  rested  upon  their  majo- 
rity, and,  secure  in  that,  they  baffled 
inquiry.  His  hon.  Colleague  had  asked 
in  every  form  for  justice,  and  it  had  been 
refused  to  him.  To  deny  him  was  unfair 
— to  refuse  his  demand  was  ungenerous. 
The  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  considered,  as  unfair;  but  the 
conduct  of  a  majority  of  the  House  was 
inBnitely  worse.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment appeared  as  obdurate  now  as  it  had 
been  the  very  first  moment  the  matter  had 
been  brought  under  their  consideration. 
The  time,  he  hoped,  had  come  when  the 
Government  would  relent,  and  adopt  a 
course  different  from  that  which  they  had 
hitherto  pursued.  InthecaseofMr.Mazzini 
a  full  explanation  had  been  given.  Why 
not  also  give  a  full  explanation  as  to  this? 
If  his  Motion  were  now  opposed,  there 
would,  he  knew,  be  a  majority  against 
him ;  but  then  that  decision  would  pro- 
duce no  beneficial  effect  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  more  especially  in  the  borough 
of  Finsbury.  He  thought  his  hon.  Col- 
league had  been  treated  most  unfairly, 
and  this,  too,  while  he  was  endeavouring 
to  discbarge  his  duty  to  an  individual  who 
considered  himself  aggrieved.  He  was 
assuming  that  the  letters  of  his  hon.  Col- 
league had  been  opened,  because  he  had 
said  he  could  prove  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  that  his  letters  had  been  opened. 
If,  however,  the  Government  said  that 
his  letters  had  not  been  opened — if  such 
had  not  been  the  case,  what  would  there  be 
humiliating  to  them  in  making  such  an 
avowal  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Go- 
vernment admitted  that  the  letters  had 
been  opened,  why  not  let  the  House  and 
the  country  know  the  reason  why  this  had 
been  done?  He  concluded  by  movins:, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  which  he 
bad  given  notice. 
Sir  James  Graham  observed  that  it  had 


been  frankly  admitted  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  if  he  had  consulted  his  own  judg- 
ment or  feelings  this  Motion  would  not  have 
been  brought  forward  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  present  appearance  of  the  House 
showed  that  it  was  weary  of  the  subject. 
No  one  more  readily  admitted  than  he  did 
the  ingenuity  of  the  hon.  Member;  but 
that  ingenuity  was  so  exhausted,  that  in 
the  address  he  had  just  made  to  the  House 
there  was  not  to  he  found  one  new  topic, 
nor  one  new  argument.  The  hon.  Mem* 
her  had,  as  on  other  occasions,  asked  what 
was  Ministerial  responsibility  ?  Surely  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  the  Members  he  ad- 
dressed could  not  believe  bis  feelings  to  he 
so  callous  that  these  repeated  discussionsi 
that  were  forced  upon  him,  did  not  con- 
stitute responsibility  only,  but  a  very 
painful  responsibility.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  alluded  to  the  majority,  and  com- 
plained of  it.  In  every  popular  assembly 
it  was  the  majority  that  must  decide. 
When  this  matter  was  first  brought  forward 
he  had  pledged  himself,  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  and  as  a  gentleman,  to  state 
frankly  to  the  tribunal  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  the  particular  cases  in 
which  he  had  exercised  this  power.  He  had 
done  so  fully,  and  without  reserve,  and  that 
too  before  a  tribunal  of  which  the  majority 
consisted  not  of  the  friends,  but  the  oppon- 
ents of  the  Government.  The  Report  of 
that  Committee  was  before  the  House. 
Against  its  decision  various  appeals  had 
b^n  made,  which  had  been  negatived  by 
the  House.  He  thought  that  what  he  had 
stated  on  a  former  evening,  when  this  ques- 
tion was  under  discussion,  had  satisfied  not 
only  the  House  generally,  but  the  hon. 
Member  himself  who  made  this  Motion  ; 
he  hoped  and  believed  also,  that  re- 
paration was  made  by  him  (Sir  James 
Graham)  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  ( Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe).  He  said  distinctly  on  that  coca* 
sion  that  nothing  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge in  any  way,  or  at  any  time,  incon- 
sistent with  the  hon.  Member's  character 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  as  a  loyal 
and  faithful  subject.  This  he  had  stated 
most  distinctly  and  unequivocally  in  his 
place  in  Parliament.  He  had  made  that 
declaration  then,  and  he  repeated  it  now. 
He  must  say  further,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  give  a  more 
explicit  answer  than  he  had  alnady  given. 
But  what  he  had  stated  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
he  repeated,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  op^ 
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portnnitj  of  doing  so.    Further  he  thought  |     Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  was  also  desirous 
It  was  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  question,    that  no  division  should  take  place ;  but 


The  whole  matter  with  regard  to  the 
opening  of  letters  hj  the  Government  had 
been  investigated  by  the  tribunal  chosen 
by  the  House  for  that  purpose;  and 
though  that  tribunal  had  not  said  that  the 
power  possessed  by  the  Government  had 
been  in  every  case  acted  upon  with  di^cre- 
tion>  still  they  had  reported,  that  in  no 
caae  and  by  no  Minister  had  that  power 
been  exercised  from  the  impulse  of  personal 
or  vindictive  feelings,  or  from  any  other  mo- 
tives (though  in  some  cases  they  thought 
mistaken)  than  a  due  regard  to  the  public 
peace,  and  the  good  of  the  country.  That 
was  the  decision  of  a  tribunal — he  would 
not  say  an  adverse  tribunal — but  certainly 
ooe  that  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  Minister  or 
of  the  Government.  That  decision  had  been 
satisfactory  to  the  House;  and  he  hoped, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  think  it  necessary  to  divide 
the  House,  but  allow  the  Speaker  to  leave 
thechair« 

Mr.  Hume  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  the  subject  was  exhausted  ; 
bat  was  glad  that  an  opportunity  had  been 
given  for  the  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  as  to  what  he  understood  by  Mi- 
nisterial responsibility.  For  his  part,  he 
was  sorry  the  question  had  been  mooted 
at  all ;  for  he  believed  it  had  damaged  the 
character  of  our  Government  functionaries 
all  over  the  world.  The  only  point  now 
was,  whether  under  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament  the  Minister  had  the 
power  of  issuing  general  warrants  for  the 
opening  of  letters ;  and  his  hon.  Friend 
wanted  to  have  a  copy  of  any  warrant  that 
had  been  issued  in  regard  to  his  letters,  in 
order  that  that  question  might  be  tried  in 
a  court  of  law  and  decided.  He  really 
thought  that  was  a  most  reasonable  re- 
quest, and  one  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
might  fairly  have  conceded.  He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  the 
question  would  not  be  settled  in  the  public 
mind,  until  an  opportunity  should  have 
been  afforded  of  trying  that  point.  As 
his  object  was  to  see  the  document,  he 
must,  if  his  hon.  Friend  should  go  to  a 
division,  divide  with  him.  He  admitted 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made 
every  explanation  and  giten  every  satis- 
faction to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  FInsbury,  so  far  as  his  personal  charac- 
ter was  tnvolf  ed« 


adhering,  as  he  did,  to  the  constitutional 
view  of  the  question,  he  must,  if  the  hon. 
Member  divided,  vote  with  him.  He  had 
never  yet  heard  any  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, why  a  warrant  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  public  document,  to  be  pro- 
duced when  required  for  public  purposes. 

Dr.  Bawring  could  not  allow  this  dis- 
cussion to  close  without  bearing  his  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  Mr.  Mazzini, 
which  had  been  so  unjustly  attacked  on  a 
former  efening  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  James  Graham).  He  had 
known  Mr.  Mazzioi  for  many  a  long  year; 
he  knew  his  position,  and  he  knew,  too, 
the  feelings  of  affection  and  confidence 
felt  towards  him  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Mr.  Mazzini  had  never  approached  any 
person  in  this  country  without  leaving  the 
most  favourable  impression  as  to  his  high 
intellect,  and  pure  and  unspotted  mo- 
rality. He  had  struggled  much,  he  had 
suffered  much,  and  had  devoted  the  whole 
energies  of  his  mind  to  one  great  object— 
the  redemption  of  his  country.  He  might 
be  a  dreamer — he  might  be  (though  he 
hoped  he  was  not)  a  mistaken  enthusiast 
— but  he  was  one  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  country  that  gave  him  birth  was 
destined  to  something  better  and  happier 
than  her  present  position;  and  havmg 
come  to  this  country,  having  heard  of  and 
witnessed  the  advantages  and  the  blessings 
of  its  free  institutions,  his  mind  became 
filled  with  hopeful  aspirations  for  the  time 
when  his  own  country  should  enjoy  such 
institutions  as  ours.  Who  could  blame 
him,  or  impute  it  to  him  as  a  crime,  if  he 
did  believe  that  his  own  Italy  must  ere 
long  also  be  free  ?  It  was  impossible  that 
Mr.  Mazzini  could  have  contemplated 
crime  —  the  idea  of  assassination  never 
could  have  entered  into  a  mind  so  ele- 
vated and  so  pure.  Was  it  charitable-* 
was  it  just — of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
traduce  the  character  of  an  absent  man  ? 
He  (Dr.  Bowring)  recollected  well  the 
excitement  occasioned  in  the  House  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  bead  of  the 
Government  attacked  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  in  reference  to  the  impu- 
tations he  had  thrown  out  against  an  ab. 
sent  and  an  innocent  man ;  and  yet  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  Colleague — the  Home 
Secretary — knowing  nothing  of  Mr.  Maz« 
zini  (for  if  he  had  known  him,  he  would 
never  have  accused  him),  did  not  hesitate. 
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had  surveyed  one  end  of  tbe  Hoe,  and  tbe 
other  end  of  the  line,  and  that  on  these 
two  data  they  had  founded  iheir  prospectus 
and  subsequent  proceedings.  He  might 
mention*  to  account  in  some  measure  for 
the  strangeness  of  the  proceeding,  that  the 
raihvav  in  question  was  in  Ireland.  He 
knew  the  great  obiectioDs  that  were  felt  to 
the  way  of  procuring  compensation  in  par- 
ticular instances  ;  but  it  was  provided  by 
the  General  Railway  Bill,  that  where  the 
owner  of  land  requires  either  the  decision 
of  a  jury  or  of  arbitrators  in  his  case,  he 
alone  shall  have  the  right  of  deciding  which 
shall  be  selected  -,  and  that  being  so,  a  very 
great  objection  was  overcome,  as  it  was 
always  in  the  power  of  the  party  requiring 
the  arbitration  to  decide  whether  it  should 
be  made  by  jurors  or  arbitrators. 

Lord  Ashburton  was  not  in  the  House 
to  hear  the  early  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  nor  did  he  know 
the  particular  Papers  for  which  he  had 
moved ;  but  he  could  not  allow  this  dis- 
cussion to  pass  without  saying,  that  nothing 
more  important  could  occupy  the  attention 
of  Parliament  than  the  present  feverish 
state  of  the  gambling  events  connected 
with  railways.  In  this  case,  however,  as 
in  many  others,  it  was  easier  to  point  out 
the  difficulty  than  to  suggest  the  remedy. 
Still  it  was  desirable,  whilst  they  were 
putting  down  the  gambling- houses  in  St. 
James's* street  and  Jerrayn-street,  and  in 
the  purlieus  of  Westminster,  that  they 
should  at  least  consider  the  gambling 
which  was  pervading  every  country  town, 
and  every  family,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  They  could  not 
prevent  the  people  from  dealing  in  shares ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  did  become  im- 
portant to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
this  ffarobling  was  carried  on  ;  and  if  they 
could  not  repress  the  gambling,  they  ought 
at  least  to  consider  its  operation  on  the 
ordinary  proceedings  of  the  country,  on 
our  monetarv  transactions,  and  on  the  in- 
dnstry  of  the  country.  With  regard  to 
its  influence  on  the  ordinary  business  of 
trade,  he  might  give  one  instance  of  its 
effect  upon  the  iron  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  the  derangement  it  caused  to 
the  iron  trade.  There  had  been  300  per 
cent,  advance  in  the  price  of  iron  during 
the  last  eighteen  months ;  and  the  conse- 
quence wa9,  that  all  the  ordinary  com- 
merce connected  with  that  trade  wu  dis- 
turbed. They  found  a  competition  aris- 
ing in  Belgium  and  other  countries,  owing 
to  our  manufactories  being  unable  to  carrj 


on    their  ordinary  processes,  since    they 
found  tbe  raw  materials  in  this  country 
too  dear  for  them.      This  raised  a  compe- 
tition in  other  countries  against  us,  and 
opened  channels  of  trade  from  which  they 
could  not  afterwards  be  driven  out ;  so 
that  when  iron  in  this  country  came  back 
to  its  ordinary  price,  we  should  find  that 
we  had  lost  the  markets  that  had  hitherto 
'  depended  upon  us.     Again,  as  to  its  efiect 
on  the  monetary  system  of  this  country. 
;  His  noble  Friend  said,  that  if  all  the  rail- 
I  ways  applied  for  were  granted,  they  would 
'  take  about  140,000,000^  from  the  ordi- 
nary monetary  transactions  of  the  country. 
By  the  mode  of  constructing  the  railways, 
it  must  take  three  or  four  vears  before  the 
whole  sum  would  be  required  ;  and  though 
the  demand  would   come  by  very  small 
instalments,  yet  if  the  140,000,000/.  were 
required  to  be  advanced  in  one  year,  the 
inconvenience  to  the  country  would   be 
extremely  serious.     His  noble  Friend  said 
that   140,000,000/.   were  proposed    only, 
and  that  it  was  not  likely  so  many  rail- 
ways would  be  assented  to;  but  he  was 
afraid  that  railways  embracing  that  amount 
had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  he  should  like  to  see 
a  return  of  the  amount  of  capital  of  all  the 
proposed  lines   that  had  gone  before  the 
Board.     [Lord   Brougham  said,  that  was 
one  of  the  Papers  for  which  he  had  moved.] 
He  wished  to  consider  whether  it  were 
possible  to  make  any  further  classificationt 
so  as  to  carry  the  operations  over  a  greater 
length  of  time.     He  did  not  say  that  it 
was  possible ;  but  if  it  could  be  done,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  country.     Returning  to  the  very  arti- 
cle of  iron — what  would  be  the  results  of 
the  present  state  of  things?     There  would 
be  immense  profits;  very  large  fortunes 
would  be  made,  and  honestly  made ;  and 
the   consequence  would    be,    that    there 
would  be  furnaces  set  to  work  in  every 
part  of  the  country;  to  that  the  menu* 
facture  of  iron  would  be  carried  to  two  or 
three  times  the  ordinary  demand  of  this 
country.      By   and   by,  when  the   trade 
ceased,  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers 
would  be  thrown  back — all  the  population 
engaged   in   this  branch  of  manufacture 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment — and 
the  cessation  of  this  extraordinary  demand 
would  bring  with  it  m  sudden  reduction  of 
labour,  of  capital,  and  of  industry,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to 
the  quiet  pursuits  of  commerce  in  this 
country.    Unfortunately,  this  subject 
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before  them  in  a  great  hurry;  they  had 
hardly  time  to  lod^  about  them  and  see 
how  matters  might  be  best  conducted. 
Pressed  as  they  would  be  in  both  Houses 
by  the  importunities  of  the  speculators,  he 
very  much  apprehended  that  every  atten- 
tion would  not  be  paid  to  the  subject^  and 
that  the  inquiries  would  not  be  conducted 
with  that  great  sobriety  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  deserved.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  let  that  occasion  pass 
by  without  expressing  the  apprehension  he 
felt  at  the  confusion  which  must,  more  or 
less,  arise  to  the  commercial  industry  of 
the  country  from  the  transactions  now 
taking  place. 

Returns  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

Sanatobt  Regulations.]  The  Mar- 
quess o(  Normanby,  in  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  the  City  of  Limerick,  signed 
by  the  Mayor,  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants,  praying  for  the  extension 
to  Ireland  of  the  contemplated  sanatory 
measures,  inquired  when  the  proposed 
measure  would  be  introduced  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  whether  it 
would  eiteud  to  the  sister  kingdom  or  not  ? 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  said,  he  could 
not  state  the  exact  period  when  the  mea- 
sure would  be  introduced  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  but  it  would  not  be 
delayed  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Ever  since  the  Report  upon  the  subject 
had  been  completed,  a  measure  had  been 
in  course  of  preparation ;  but  it  required 
a  great  deal  of  research  and  care,  from 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  subject, 
infolving,  as  it  did,  the  examination  of  no 
less  than  400  Local  Acts  of  Parliament. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  at  no  very 
distant  time  the  measure  would  be  com- 
pleted ;  and  he  hoped  also  that  there  would 
be  ample  time,  after  its  introduction,  for 
its  full  consideration  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  extend  its  regu- 
lations to  Ireland,  he  begged  to  say  that 
be  could  see  no  reason  why  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  should  not  be  extended 
both  to  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  he 
hoped  no  difficulties  would  occur  to  pre- 
vent the  measure  being  extended  to  both 
of  those  countries. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  said,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  explanation  of  the  noble  Duke,  and 
he  now  begged  to  present  another  petition 
on  the  subject  from  the  town  of  Derby, 


The  Irish  Constabulabt.]  The 
Marquess  of  Normanby  rose  to  move  for  a 
Return  of  all  the  appointments  as  Head 
Constable  in  the  Irish  Constabulary,  from 
the  1st  of  May,  1838,  to  the  present  time, 
distinguishing  whether  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Inspector  General 
or  not,  and  also  a  similar  Return  of  all  the 
promotions  from  Head  Constable  to  the 
higher  grades  in  the  same  form,  also  dis- 
tinguishing whether  made  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspector  General.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  town  on  urgent 
business  the  duy  after  he  had  last  called  the 
attention  of  the'  House  to  this  subject,  or  he 
should  at  once  have  moved  for  this  Return, 
in  order  to  correct  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  which  in- 
volved, in  his  opinion,  a  very  serious  reflect 
tion  upon  him ;  and  it  was  therefore  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  respect  for  that  noble  Duke, 
that  he  felt  anxiety  to  set  himself  right.  He 
had  stated  before,  that  his  complaint  against 
the  Governmeut  was  that  they  had  departed 
from  the  general  understanding  which, 
upou  the  appointment  of  Colonel  M'Gregor, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  had  come 
to  with  him.  With  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw 
their  Lordships'  attention,  the  noble  Duke 
had  said, — 

"  I  say  no  such  understanding  exi&ted;  and 
if  it  did,  I  want  to  know  what  becomes  of  the 
noble  Lord's  own  acts-- he  himself  having  been 
the  person  under  whose  auspices  the  Bill  was 
brought  in,  being  the  first  person  to  carry  the 
Act  into  execution,  and  having  carried  into 
execution  this  very  understanding.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  will  go  a  little  further.  There  is  an 
understandinfr  that  all  appointments  and  pro- 
motions of  officers  are  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Inspector  General,  Why,  the  very  first 
arrangement  made  after  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  M'Gref^or  was,  that  the  ofiice  of  Head 
Constable,  that  above  all  others  desirable  to 
the  police,  sub-constables,  and  constables,  was 
limited,  but  not  taken  away  from  him — one 
from  every  three  vacancies,  while  the  other 
two  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. What  tlien  becomes  of  the  under- 
standing?" 

He  should  be  ashamed  to  address  their 
Lordships  again  upon  the  subject,  if  he, 
who  had  first  made  the  arrangement,  had 
not  adhered  to  it.  But  what  were  the 
facts  ?  The  Constabulary  Force  was  divided 
into  the  men  known  as  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers, the  first  portion  being  taken  from  the 
peasantry,  and  the  latter  from  the  gentry. 
He  had  told  Colonel  McGregor  that  when 
he    could   recommend  any   non-commis. 
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timoad  dficw  f«r  |iranioti<ni»  lie  should  be 
milling  ta  nftke  «iit  appcHBtmeut  which 
lie  wxeht  sn^^osx ;  *lmt  that  the  appoint- 
tnettt.  of  head  constaKles  remained  aa  before 
with  him  the  Inspector  Qeneral.  The  Doble 
l>Qlfe  had  stated  vpoD  the  oocasioD  to  which 
be  bad  referred,  that  the  eridence  upon 
the  sobject  ran  through  three  volumes ;  if, 
hmfevec^  be  K«d  employed  nj  one  con- 
tiected  with  the  Irish  office  to  extract  for 
livm  tbtt  portHm  of  the  eyidence  which 
Mkafted  to  the  question  at  issue,  he  thought 
k  iM^t  bare  been  mastered  in  half  an 
Wenr.  The  case  was  fully  stated  by  his 
lai«  frieod,  Mr*  Drummond,  in  answer  to 
a  que«tNHi  imt  to  him  before  a  Committee 
•f  tbeir  Lordships.  Mr.  Drummond 
9aid»^ 

**  Xtrt  material  improyeroents  were  effected. 
MT^ea  the  Bill  passed,  the  Lord  Ueutenaot 
iutrodiic^d  several  military  officers,  with  a 
view  to  improve  the  state  of  discipline,  and 
!«)••  the  character  of  the  corps.  Havin;;^  done 
Ihati  he  resolved  that  all  the  superior  offices 
should  in  future  be  filled  by  promotion  from 
amongst  the  chief  constables.  There  was  a 
t\%t%  of  sebordinate  officers  also  created,  called 
h^d  constables  $  250  of  those  were  appointed, 
a4l  ef  ihem  being  selected  from  the  constables, 
in  c^impUanoe  with  a  representation  of  Colo- 
nel Kennedy  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
s^iti^  to  take  them  solely  from  that  class. 
*Xht  l«i^  Lieutenant  thus  gave  op  at  once  the 
whole  of  these  250  appointments,  and  made 
a  n\U  th:itthe  »aroe  course  should  be  followed 
wlih  r<^gard  to  the  selection  of  these  officers 
in  (\lture.  He  further  established  various 
eUsiei  In  each  rank,  by  which  the  means  of 
tfwarding  deserving  men  is  greatly  extended, 
and  a  prospect  of  promotion  held  out  to  officers 
and  men,  m>m  their  first  entering  the  service, 
through  every  gradation  of  the  force.  Next 
to  the  provincial  inspectors,  of  whom  there 
are  four,  is  the  class  of  sub-inspectors.  There 
are  tliirty*five  of  these  officers,  with  salaries 
varying  from  230/.  to  250/.  Next  is  that  of 
the  chief  constables,  divided  into  three  cUsses, 
with  salaries  of  150/.,  130/.,  and  lOO/.  re- 
spectively. Next  in  rank  are  the  head  con- 
Mialilf s,  in  two  classes,  receiving  severally  70/. 
and  50/.  Then  come  the  constables  again, 
rated  at  32/.  and  at  28/.,  and  the  sub-consta« 
bles  at  25/.  and  23/.  It  subsequently  ap- 
peared to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lord  Mor- 
peth, that  good  effects  would  result  from  leav- 
ing the  promotions  in  the  corps  entirely  to  the 
Inspector  General ;  and  when  Colonel  McGre- 
gor was  appointed,  the  whole  of  the  promo- 
tions which  had  formerly  been  vested  io  and 
exercised  by  Lords  Lieutenant,  were  eoofided 
to  that  officer,  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  be  was  to  be  responsible  for  selecting  the 
most  deserving  and  efficient  men.  It  is  now 
known  to  the  whole  corps  that  to  the  In- 
spector General  alone  they  must  look  for  pro- 
Vurther,  on  a  representation  from 


Colonel  M^regor  that  there  were  amonsr  the 
head  constables,  all  of  whom,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, have  risen  from  the  ranks,  men  capable 
and  deserving,  in  his  opinion,  of  being  made 
chief  constables,  the  suggestion  was  so  far 
complied  with  that  one  of  these  appointments 
was  soon  placed  at  his  disposal  as  a  reward  to 
the  roost  deserving  head  constable ;  and  Lord 
Normanby  had  it  in  contemplation  at  the  time 
he  was  called  away,  to  establish  a  rule  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  appointments  of 
chief  constables  should  be  reserved  for  the 
promotion  of  the  head  constables.  This  in- 
tention having  been  brought  before  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Lieutenant,  he  has  adopted  it,  and 
it  is  now  a  rule  of  the  service  that  one  in  three 
of  the  chief  constables  to  be  henceforth  ap- 
pointed shall  be  promoted  to  that  office  from 
the  rank  of  head  constable.  The  effect  of 
these  several  regulations  may  be  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  comparing  the  constabn« 
lary  force  with  a  regiment.  The  head  con- 
stable may  be  considered  as  somewhat  similar 
to  a  sergeant-major,  and  the  chief  constable 
to  the  ensign ;  and  it  was  very  desirable  to 
show  to  the  men  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  rising  to  the  higher  classes  if  they 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications.  The  re- 
sult of  this  system  will  I  hope  be,  that  the 
constabulary  force  will  be  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other  country.  Such  are  the  improve* 
ments  introduced  by  Lord  Norman  by  *s  Go* 
vernment.  They  depend  partly  on  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  partly  on  regulation;  and  in 
effecting  them  he  voluntarily  divested  himself 
of  the  patronage  which  had  been  invariably 
exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.*' 

He  thought  it  was  dear  that  the  statement 
of  his  having  taken  away  from  the  Inspector 
General  two- thirds  of  the  appointments  of 
head  constables  was  incorrect ;  that  which 
the  Inspector  General  did  not  possess  before 
could  not  have  been  taken  away  from  him ; 
and  that  which  he  had  not  before  possessed^ 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  had  given 
him.  With  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Brownrigg  he  would  merely  say,  upon  that 
occasioni  that  it  was  a  very  hard  one;  the 
understanding  which  had  been  come  to 
having  been  broken  without  any  cause. 
He  begged,  however,  to  say  that  he  had 
not  had  any  communication  of  any  kind 
with  either  Colonel  McGregor  or  Mr. 
Brownrigg  upon  the  subject.  It  was  very 
improper  Air  Lord  de  Grey  to  break  through 
the  regulation  which  had  been  made,  and 
for  the  Home  Secretary  to  Mist  bim  in 
doing  so.  He  bad  stated  before  that  an 
unfortunate  feeling  had  been  created  la 
Ireland  upon  the  subjectt  which  he  night 
now  say  had  not  been  changed  by  the 
tone  of  the  debate  when  he  last  addressed 
their  Lordships  with  reference  to  this 
matter ;  vis.,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Oovemment  to  adheie  to  the  reoom* 
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mendation  of  tbe  Inspector  General.  He 
would  now  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  a  case  which  occurred  lately,  into  which 
he  hoped  there  would  be  some  inquiry.  He 
believed  it  was  the  first  time  such  an  oc- 
currence had  happened  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  At  the  last  assises  for  the  county 
of  Armagh  a  dinner  was  given  by  the 
High  Sheriff  and  Grand  Jury,  at  which 
there  n  ere  many  guests,  and  amongst  them 
three  Constabulary  Officers,  when  the  toast 
of  "  The  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal 
Memory"  was  given  ;  this  toast  was  drunk, 
and  cheered,  by  one  of  these  Constabulary 
Officers,  standing  up  in  his  uniform.  This 
was  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  orders 
of  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  and  Colonel 
M'Gregor,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  the 
Constabulary  Force  in  Ireland;  and  yet 
they  saw  this  taking  place  at  a  time  when 
it  was  the  general  impression  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  to  take  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  the  Con- 
stabulary Officers  out  of  the  hands  where 
it  had  hitherto  beneficially  rested»  and 
transfer  it  to  the  Castle  at  Dublin.  All 
this,  he  could  not  help  observing,  was  very 
mischievous.  Perhaps  he  might  be  told 
that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  libe* 
nil  tendency  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  look  to  them, 
therefore,  for  practical  good  Government 
in  Ireland.  When  the  measures  which 
emanated  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment came  before  their  Lordships,  he 
should  give  them  his  most  anxious  and 
zealous   support,    come    from    whatever 

J'[uarter  they  might.  But  he  could  not 
ook  to  them  as  any  security  for  the  prac- 
tical good  government  of  Ireland;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  (both  of  whom 
were,  however,  strangers  to  Ireland),  the 
whole  framework  of  the  Irish  Government 
consisted  of  persons  who  were  most  violent 

Eirtisans  of  the  ascendancy  party  in  Ire- 
nd.  One  exception  he  should  name,  and 
it  was  that  of  the  Solicitor  General,  for 
whom  he  had  a  great  respect.  The  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  which  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  would  find  in  carrying  out  their 
Government  in  Ireland,  was  tenfold  more 
in  Ireland  than  it  was  in  England.  The 
present  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  was 
connected  with  that  very  part  of  the  countrv 
where  Colonel  Vemer  and  others  drank 
the  party  toast  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
The  Ctotle  adviser,  Mr.  Brewster^  was  a 
petson  notoriously  connected  with  all  the 


most  violent  proceedings  of  the  ultra  party 
in  Ireland.     The  Attorney  General  was 
only  known  out  of  the  Four  Courts  for 
his  memorable,  and,  he  might  add,  miser- 
able exhibition  at  a  factious  meeting  to 
which  reference  had  before  been  made,  and 
of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  had 
been  given.     Who  was  the  very  first  So- 
licitor General  appointed  by  the    noble 
Lords  opposite  ?     Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson, 
who  had  at  that  very  time  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  for  the 
extinction  of  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
Unable  to  vote  against  the  grant,  on  ac- 
count of  what  he  deemed  a  sort  of  compact, 
he  brought  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  those  Acts 
upon  which  this  supposed  compact  existed^ 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  afterwards  voting 
against  the  grant— a  course  which  he  said 
he  adopted  from  the  highest  and  purest 
religious  motives.     This  was  the  first  law 
officer  appointed  by  the  noble  Lords  op« 
posite  ;  and  he  would  have  continued  to 
hold  the   appointment  if  an  opportunity 
had  not  occurred  of  placing  him  on  the 
Bench  of  Justice.      He  had  nothing  to 
say  against  his  conduct  since  he  had  been 
ou  the  Bench ;  but  it  was  a  misfortune 
that  the  Government  had  placed  on  the 
Bench  of  Justice  in  Ireland,  persons  in 
whom  the  people  had  no  confidence.  It  was 
in  one  respect  lucky  that  be  had  been  ele- 
vated to  the  judicial  office,  for  if  he  had  still 
been  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  he  thought 
there  must  have  been  a  second  resignation  ; 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  have  shown 
a  solitary  instance  of  virtue  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  Sergeant  Jackson  surely  could 
not  have  gone  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  his  Bill  in  one  pocket,  and  that 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  in   the  other.     He  had 
stated  before,  that  he  was  very  sorry  to 
see  a  transfer  of  promotion  in  the  Consta- 
bulary Force  from  Colonel  M'Gregor  to 
the  resident  officials.     He  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land— he  believed  in  his  thorough  inten- 
tion  to  do  right,  and  of  his  very  great 
ability  to  carry  out  that  intention;  but 
he  knew  more  of  almost  every  other  country 
in  the  world  than  he  did  oF  Ireland.     To 
be  sure,  he  had  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
strange  countries,  and  no  country  could  be 
so  '* strange"  to  Englishmen  as  Ireland 
was ;  he  might,  therefore,  be  better  than 
most    Englishmen.      He    must    depend, 
however,  for    his  information  upon   the 
people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  and, 
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uu.v>  \vW   ^«   OfC  c«*c^  of  lfa«  cottDtry 
\kv^cv  '.Ukv;  Xs^«'.cf«^uMtt  kxMw  3i>  htUe  of  it. 
^ik^  ivsHw  ^^w%Mi  «>|^|^te>  Iwverer,  had 
V^:   W4^  v«vva;KSft  4kt(v«e^  to  tbe  social 
ssVv>Hvs^jk  xv  ««W  <^HlatrJ»  and  he  must, 
ijk^ssQkv\    )K\^^«AMr«l]r  Iuit«  studied  the 
V^4cs»*.a^  ^vyh^U>  bijr  which  he  would  see  that 
Vm  ^  i^s^  vMi  which  it  was  taken,  in  June, 
'  Nt  S.V  *iw%^  w^ire  only  28,000  people  re- 
vy^^t  Ml  iMland  who  were  not  born  in 
li)kjki  vVttMtry,  and  nearly  one*  half  of  those, 
^  «w»  esiinialed,  were  the  children  of  Irish 
yiM^uMi  who  happened  to  be  bom   else- 
wh^Mk    Their  Lordships  were  aware  that 
the  ttttStthef  of  English  who  resided  in 
IVuria  alone  amounted  to  60,000.  He  hoped 
that  the  reports  which  he  had  heard  were 
true,  namely,  that  an  illustrious  example 
was  likely  to  be  set  on  that  subject  this 
year ;  and  if  that  gracioos  intention  was 
carried  out»  he  trusted  their  Lordships  and 
the  Members  of  the  other  House  would  feel 
that  the  exercise  of  legislatire  functions  in 
other  branches  of  the  Constitution  required 
them  to  know  something  of  a  country  for 
which  they  were  legislating,  and  in  which 
there  were  so  many  important  points  of  dif- 
ference from  their  own.    As  to  the  good  re- 
sults, in  the  first  instance,  of  that  ? isit,  he 
ftlt  the  utmost  confidence.     No  one  could 
aneak  more  strongly  upon  that  subject  than 
himself}  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  the  derotion  of  the  Irish  people, 
when  their  present  Sovereign,  upon  her 
accession  to  the  Throne,  testified,  within  a 
few  days  after  that  e?ent,  her  sympathy 
with  that  people.    He  had,  therefore,  no 
doubt,  knowing  that  the  impression  of  that 
day  was  as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
now  as  it  was  then,  that,  howerer  that  il- 
lustrious person  might  hare  been  received 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  she  would 
find  more  joyful  enthusiasm  in  Ireland, 
than  she  had  met  with  any  where  else. 
But  a  responsibility  would  afterwards  rest 
upon  noble  Lords  opposite,  as  to  the  result 
of  the  contemplatea  visit     If  it  was  to  be 
merely  a  useless  pageant  like  that  which 
had  once  before  taken  place  in  that  coun- 
try, he  felt  confident  it  would  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  intentions  with  which  it 
would  be  undertaken ;  and  it  would  also 
be  at    variance    with    the   expectations 
which  it  would  justly  excite.     Let  noble 
Lords,    then,    maintain    (as    they    were 
all,  be  hoped,  prepared    to  combine  in 
doing)  the  integrity  of  the  constitution  of 
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the  United  Empire.  Let  them  be  prepared 
liberally,  and  at  once,  to  extend  to  all  parta 
of  the  country  the  equal  benefits  and  ad* 
vantages  of  that  constitution. 

Lord  Stanley  9aidt  it  was  perhaps  some- 
what unfortunate,   that  at  a  time  when 
Government  were  about  to  proceed  with 
measures  of  the  highest  importance,  affect- 
ing the  whole  State  of  Ireland,  the  noUe 
Marquess  should  have  thought  proper  to 
enter  into  various  digressions  affecting  the 
policy  of  the  GoTemment,  not  at  all  re- 
levant to  the  subject  of  his  Motion  ;  and 
it  was  equally  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
that  the  noble   Marquess,  before  he  sat 
down,  had  recalled  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  real  question  before  it  re- 
garding   the    Irish  Constabulary  Force. 
Among  other  things,  the  noble  Marquess 
had  taken  upon  himself  not  only  to  cast 
reflections  on  the  present  Government* 
but  to  throw  out  disparaging  observations 
upon  all  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  it ;  and  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  the 
learned    personages   the  noble  Marquess 
had   especially  attacked.     But  first   he 
would  briefly  explain  the  course  of  general 
policy  towards  Ireland,  which  it  had  been 
and  still  was  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment to  pursue  in  their  administration  of 
the  aiiairs  of  Ireland.    Unbiassed  by  the 
extremes  of  either  party,  they  were  re* 
solved  to  do  strict,  straightforward,  and 
impartial  justice  to  all  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  and  not,  as  a  Government, 
to  lend  themselves  to  any  particular  set  of 
men  for  the  sake  of  courting  popularitr. 
They  would  not  consult  or  conciliate  the 
prejudices  of  this  side  or  that.  But  would 
maintain  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
and  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the  laws 
towards  all  ranks,  classes,  and  persuasiona. 
Little  as  he  doubted  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  loyalty  of  the  people  would  dis- 
play itself  should  Her  Majesty  visit  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  he  was  still  more  ooo- 
vinced  that  among  the  thinking  portion  of 
the  population— aye,  and  among  the  masses 
too — a  forbearing  and  equable  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  would  obtain  more  true 
respect  and  cordial  co-operation,  than  if 
Ministers  were  to  adopt  a  course  which 
might  secure  them  a  fleeting  popularity, 
but  would  not  ultimately  and    substan- 
tially promote  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  The 
noble  Marquctt  had  thought  fit  to  cast 
some  reflections  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
— ^The  Marquess  of  Norwutnbjf  :   Quite 
the  contrary.j    The  noble  MarquoM  bad 
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complained  that  the  preseot  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant knew  little  of  the  state  of  Ireland  or 
the  people.    He  (Lord  Stanley)  knew  no 
man    who  had  a  wider  range  of  mind, 
greater    discretion,    or    more    prudence. 
Andy  with  all  respect  for  the  noble  Mar- 
quess,  he  would  venture   to  express  an 
opinion  that,  at  this  moment.  Lord  Hey- 
tesbury  was  as  extensively  and  as  accu- 
rately informed  upon  Ireland  as  even  the 
noble  Marquess  himself.    The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  contended  that  all   the  legal 
appointments  had  been  filled  up  by  persons 
of  extreme  opinions,   and  of  ascendancy 
principles.    Now,  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  learned  Friend,  Justice 
Jackson,  he  would  venture  to  say,   that 
though  that  learned  Gentleman  had  strong 
religious  opinions,  there  was  no  man  on  the 
Bench  of  greater  honour  and  integrity. 
He  (Lord  Stanley)  defied  any  man  to  point 
out  an  instance,  since  Justice  Jackson  had 
been  upon  the  Bench,  in  which  his  tenets 
had  been  permitted  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  influence  his  judgment.     Was  the  pre- 
sent Master  of  the  Rolls  a  partisan  ?    He 
had  been  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Go- 
vernments of  Lords  Grey  and  Melbourne. 
—  [The   Marquess   of  Normanhy ;     Mr. 
Blackburn    was  not  appointed  Attorney 
General   by   Lord  Melbourne].     But   he 
had  been  Attorney   General  under  Lord 
Grey,  and  Lord  Melbourne,  on  coming 
into  office,  had  continued  him  in  the  office. 
Lord  Melbourne  had  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Blackburn,  and  had  employed  him  as  his 
Attorney  General.    Was  the  present  At- 
torney General  the  Representative  of  vio- 
lent prejudices  ?  He  was  the  son  of  Baron 
Smith,  long  the  advocate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims.      The   noble    Marquess 
seemed  to  think  that  every  man  who  did 
not  go  the  length  of  his  political  notions 
must  be  a  partisan  and  a  bigot.     Then,  as 
to  the  Solicitor  General. — fThe  Marquess 
of  Normanby :    I   excepted  him^.     The 
noble  Marquess  had  been  pleased  to  except 
the    Solicitor   General.      Was    Sergeant 
Howley —  was  Mr.  Coppinger,  a  man  of 
extreme  opinions  ?    He  was  not  prepared 
for  the  digressive  remarks  into  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  chosen  to  enter ;  but 
these  names  occurred  to  his  memory,  and 
he  might  multipy  them  by  many  others; 
he  pointed  them  out  to  show  that  the  Go- 
▼ernment  of  Ireland  was  not  conducted  on 
party  principles  ;  and  least  of  all,  that  it 
was  influenced  by  religious  bigotry.     He 
thought  that  the  noble  Marquess  might 
have  spared  some  of  his  imputations  upon 
Ministers^  especially  at  a  moment  when, 


fully  estimating  the  risk  they  ran  of  los^ 
of  power  and  support,  the  Govern  men 
were  persevering,  from  a  sense  of  what  wa^ 
due  to  justice,  in  introducing  measures  o 
extreme  liberality,  as  some  considered 
them,  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland.  He  neither  denied  nor  under- 
valued that  risk ;  but  Ministers  had 
counted  the  cost,  and  had  taken  their 
course;  they  had  determined  upon  it 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  that,  forsooth, 
was  the  moment  chosen  by  the  noble 
Marquess  for  his  accusations.  Ministers 
risked  private  friendships  and  political 
supporters,  and  yet  the  noble  Marquess 
thought  it  the  best  moment  to  charge 
them  with  bigotry.  Adverting  to  the 
Motion,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not  mean 
to  object  to  a  word  of  it,  if  the  noble 
Marquess  would  consent  to  carry  it  back 
to  May,  1836,  when  the  Act  regulating 
the  Constabulary  Force  in  Ireland  came 
into  operation.  The  noble  Marquess  said, 
that  when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  he 
agreed  to  leave  the  appointments  in  the 
hands  of  the  Inspector  General ;  and  he 
had  taken  the  occasion  of  the  appointment 
of  Major  Priestley,  to  ask  whether  it  was 
intended  to  depart  from  the  usual  practice 
of  leaving  the  higher  appointments  in  the 
Constabulary  to  the  Inspector  General  ? 
He  (Lord  Stanley)  saw  no  reason  why  the 
present  Government  should  be  bound  to 
follow  any  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
noble  Marquess.  He  must  decline  the 
admission  of  any  such  obligation — more 
especially  as  he  felt,  with  all  his  respect 
for  the  noble  Marquess,  that  there  was  no 
part  of  his  career  which  he  should  feel  less 
bound  to  follow  than  the  course  pursued 
by  him  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It 
had  happened,  in  fact,  that  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  practise  his 
own  regulations.  Not  only  had  he  not 
left  the  higher  appointments  to  the  In- 
spector  General  on  any  real  or  supposed 
understanding,  but  he  had  distinctly  and 
repeatedly  repudiated  such  a  course  from 
the  year  1836  to  the  year  1838;  for  in 
1838  he  lost  the  services  of  Colonel  Shaw 
Kennedy,  because  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby)  would  not  concede  what  he 
now  conceived  to  be  the  just  claims  of  the 
Inspector  General.  In  1836  the  Consta- 
bulary Force  had  been  increased  in  Ireland 
from  5,000  to  about  8,000  men  ;  and  it 
was  at  that  time  proposed  to  appoint  an 
Inspector  General,  four  Deputy  Inspectors 
General,  forty-two  county  inspectors, 
forty -two  paymasters,  thirty-five  sub- 
inspectors,  besides  a  number  of  chief  con- 
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contemplated  would  be  most  taccetsfalty 
and  largely  promoted.  For  this,  it  required 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief  tocarry  out  to 
that  country  the  provisions  of  the  Savings 
Banks  Act  and  Warrant.  This,  be  hoped, 
would  be  done,  not  only  to  the  Queen's, 
but  to  the  Company's  troops.  He  felt 
convinced  that  these  institutions  would 
co-operate  most  powerfully  with  other 
measures  which  happily  were  taken  to  im- 
prove the  moral  character,  and  temperate 
and  provident  habits  of  the  soldier. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  replied  that  a 
Committee  had  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  necessary  autho- 
rity for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Act  and  the  Warrant  directed 
to  Her  Majesty's  troops  in  India.  He  beg- 
ged also  to  inform  the  gallant  Officer  that 
he  had  a  Bill  in  preparation  authorizing  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt  to 
receive  the  deposits  of  Military  Savings 
Banks  (which  already  amounted  to 
15,000/.)  in  like  manner  as  the  deposits 
made  by  the  other  Savings  Banks. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  Vote  of  105,000/.  for  Allowances 
as  of  Her  Majesty's  bounty  and  pensions, 
gratuities  and  allowances^  to  Officers  for 
Wounds^  being  read» 

Colonel  Rawdon  drew  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Francis 
Moore,  brother  of  the  late  Sir  John  Moore, 
had  for  many  years  voluntarily  relinquish- 
ed a  pension  of  800/.  to  the  service  of  the 
public. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Navt  Estimates.]  Mr.  Carry  moved 
that  a  sum  of  1 ,289,543/.  be  granted  for 
the  wages  of  Seamen  and  Marines. 

Captain  Pechell  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  the  situation 
of  captains'  clerks  in  the  Navy.  They 
were  called  upon  to  perform  eminent  and 
important  services,  and  they  received  for 
those  the  most  paltry  pay.  They  had 
scarcely  any  hope  of  advancement,  and 
having  no  rank  in  the  Navy  were  subordi- 
nate to  the  smallest  midshipmen  or  the 
lowest  officer,  although  they  messed  with 
mates  and  midshipmen.  The  pay  waa 
now  but  56/.  per  annum  for  the  highest, 
and  52/.  for  the  lowest ;  and  he  thought 
their  situation  deserved  the  attention  of 
the  Admiralty, 


Sir  G.  Cockbum  admitted  that  many 
of  these  clerks  were  in  a  bard  position ;  but 
it  was  very  difficult  to  apply  a  remedy. 
In  the  6rst  place,  as  the  gallant  Officer 
was  aware,  it  was  a  principle  of  the  Naval 
Service  to  allow  the  captain  of  a  ship  to 
choose  his  own  clerk.  He  was  the  cap- 
tain's  instrument,  who  was  answerable  for 
his  conduct.  The  captain's  clerk,  in  short, 
was  not  the  servant  of  the  Admiralty  at 
all :  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  cap- 
tain, if  he  changed  his  ship ;  therefore  the 
Admiralty  had  no  direct  control  over 
those  clerks.  Clerks  that  had  passed,  the 
Admiralty  had  some  hold  upon  :  they  were 
now  borne  on  the  list  of  the  Navy  ;  and 
there  were  several  points  on  which  he  hoped 
that  the  Admiralty  would  be  able  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition.  If  they  were  to 
say  that  none  should  enter  the  Navy  as 
clerks  but  through  the  Admiralty,  as  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  wished,  he  was 
not  so  sure  that  the  result  would  be  satis- 
factory in  all  respects.  He  believed  no 
class  was  so  much  sought  after  in  the 
Navy  as  this.  Such  extensive  alterations 
as  were  suggested^  could  not  be  made  on 
account  of  the  number  of  applications. 

Sir  C  Napier  admitted  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  any  material  ar- 
rangement on  this  subject;  but  be  did  not 
see  any  difficulty  in  the  Admiralty  appoint- 
ing clerks  after  they  had  passed  their  ex. 
amination,  and  then  holding  them  re- 
sponsible.  He  did  not  think  the  captain 
would  have  any  objection  to  the  Admiralty 
appointing  clerks  in  this  way,  provided  the 
clerk  was  held  responsible. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  that  persons  who 
were  employed  for  a  short  time  as  clerks  by 
captains,  and  then  dismissed,  bad  no  claim 
to  support  afterwards  at  the  expense  of 
the  public ;  but  if  they  were  placed  upon 
the  establishment,  they  then  acquired  a 
right  to  a  provison  for  their  subsistence. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  what  he  wished 
was,  that  this  class  of  persons  should  be 
made  respectablet  taken  from  the  list,  and 
rewarded  with  a  modicum  of  2f.  6d.  a- 
day  when  the  Admiralty  coold  not  give 
them  ships. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Saturday  t  April  5,  1845. 

MiNvm.]  BiUA  PubUc^Reeeivid  ihe  BaydL  Aaem.-^ 

Property  Tax. 
JVHwIc.— S^    Birkenhead    Company*!  Dodu;    Pudiey 

Ga*s  DulM of  ArgylTf  Estate. 
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HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Monday,  April  7,  1845. 

MxiTDTaa.]   Buxa.    PvA/lc.*-!*-  Charitable  Tnifts  (Eqg- 
and  Wales). 

S*-  Sugar  Duties. 

^'  and  passed :— Courts  ctf  Common  Law  Processt  Courts 
of  Common  Law  Process  (Irdand) ;  Court  of  Session 
(Scotland)  Process. 
PrUfttte. — ^I*-  Sparrow's  Heme  Road. 

PxTinoira  Paaaurrso.  By  Earls  Falmouth  and  Nelson, 
ftom  Wallingford,  and  4  other  places,  against  Increase 
of  Grant  to  Maynooth. — By  Lord  Kenyon,  ftom  Bath, 
Church  of  England  Lay  Assodation,  for  Inquiry  into 
ttie  Course  of  Instruction  adopted  at  Maynooth  College. 
-4>y  Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Durham,  trom  Stourport, 
and  3  other  places,  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance. 
—By  Bishops  of  St.  Davidli,  Durham,  and  Hereford,  and 
by  Earl  Powis,  ftom  Cleigy  of  the  Deanery  of  Eifionydd, 
and  several  other  places,  against  the  Union  of  St  Asaph 
and  Bangor,  and  from  Nannerch,  and  several  other  places, 
against  the  Union  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  fkrour 
oftheAppdntment  of  aBishop  to  the  See  of  Manchester.— 
By  Bishop  of  Worcester,  from  Leamington  Priors,  for  Re* 
vison  of  the  Rubrics,  etc— By  Duke  of  Buocleuch,  from 
Picsbyterlea  of  Nafarn,  and  several  other  places,  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  Schoohnasten  (Scotland).-— By 
Lord  Campbell,  from  Peterhead  and  several  other  places, 
against  any  Alteration  in  the  present  System  of  Banking 
(SooClandK— From  Cloughalurcher,  for  Encouragement 
to  Schools  in  connexion  with  Churdi  Education  Society 
(Ireland). — From  Limerick,  for  extending  Sanatory  Re- 
gulatkms  in  populous  districts  to  Ireland.— From  Poor 
Law  Guardians  of  Derby  Union,  in  £svour  of  the  Adop- 
tion of  Sanatory  Regulations. — By  Lord  Campbell,  f^om 
Bisley,  and  S  other  places,  for  Repeal  of  the  57th  Clause 
of  the  Insolvent  Debton  Act  Amendment  BiU. — ^By  Lord 
Cottenham,  ftom  Debtors  in  Lancaster  Prison,  for  the 
Abolition  of  Impriscmment  for  Debt^From  Hereford, 
ibr  the  fotablishment  of  Local  Courts.— By  Lord  Den- 
nan,  ftom  Inmates  of  Queen's  Bench  Prison,  for  Altera- 
tion of  Law  relating  to  Contempt  of  Court. 

Railways.]  Lord  Brougham  moved  for 
certain  Returns,  to  which  he  belieFed  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection^  as  they  were 
on  a  subject  on  which  it  was  very  neces- 
sary that  information  should  be  laid  before 
their  Lordships,  and  on  which,  if  produced, 
and  if  the  information  came  up  to  what  he 
was  given  to  understand  would  be  the  case, 
he  pledged  himself  to  ground  a  Motion  be- 
fore their  Lordships.  First,  the  number 
of  Railway  Bills  passed  in  the  last  ten 
Sessions,  distinguishing  those  passed  in 
each  Session.  Secondly,  the  number  of 
Railway  Bills  now  pending  in  Parliament. 
Thirdly,  the  number  of  Railway  Bills  upon 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  had  reported 
favourably.  Fourthly,  the  amount  paid  by 
the  subscribers  on  the  shares  of  the  Ruil. 
way  Bills  that  had  passed.  Fifthly  and 
lastly,  the  sums  per  cent,  divided  by  the 
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different  railways  already  authorized  by 
Act  of  Parliament  on  their  respective 
shares.  His  reason  for  calling  their  Lord- 
ships* attention  to  this  subject  was,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  regarded  with  the 
greatest  alarm  the  present  fever— he  could 
call  it  little  less  than  frenzy — into  which 
the  community  had  fallen,  as  well  those 
with  capital  and  credit,  as  those  who  were 
very  slenderly  furnished  with  either,  but 
who  were  inspired  with  the  love  of  specu- 
lation and  of  gambling  in  shares.  The 
effect  of  this  was  likely  to  prove  exceed- 
ingly alarming  to  the  credit  as  well  as  the 
resources  of  this  country;  and  when  he 
looked  back  to  what  happened  in  the  years 
1825  and  1826,  the  only  period  in  our 
history  within  his  recollection  which  could 
at  all  be  compared  with  the  present,  he  re- 
collected that  the  noble  Earl  then  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  the  late 
Lord  Liverpool,  feeling  impressed  with  the 
same  alarm  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  now 
stated  himself  to  feel  at  what  was  then 
going  forward,  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  to  warn  the  great 
body  of  his  fellow  subjects  against  the 
course  to  which  they  were,  as  he 
thought,  recklessly  rushing.  The  warning 
which  that  noble  Lord  then  gave  concluded 
with  this  notice,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern, 
ment  were  equally  prepared  to  give-— 

*'  That  come  what  might,  and  happen  what 
would,  in  the  result  of  these  speculations,  the 
speculators  were  to  look  to  their  own  re- 
sources only,  and  not  to  look  to  any  assistance 
or  any  relief  whatever  from  the  Government 
which  had  thus  given  them  a  fair  and  timely 
warning." 

When  the  crash  happened  which  was  then 
apprehended — namely,  in  March,  1826, 
Lord  Liverpool,  referring  to  what  he  had 
said  in  the  former  year,  reminded  the  spe- 
culators of  the  timely  warning  which  he 
had  given  them ;  and  Lord  Lauderdale 
at  that  time  stated  that  there  was  no 
wonder  that  a  pecuniary  crisis,  that  a 
mercantile  convulsion,  should  have  taken 
place,  when,  the  consequence  of  these  joint- 
stock  companies,  in  the  year  preceding 
there  had  been  no  less  than  seventeen 
millions  sterling  withdrawn  from  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  circulation,  and  from  the  or- 
dinary commercial  employmentof  the  coun- 
try, and  sunkin  thosespeculations.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  lately  seen  a  calculation 
from  one  of  the  most  eminent  brokers  in 
this  country,  whose  name  he  would  decline 
mentiuning,  though  it  would  give  very 
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great  veight  to  bis  calculation,  as  it  might 
he  deemed  invidious  by  parties  coocerned 
in  the  transactions.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  were  to  pass  the  two  hundred 
and  forty  odd  Railway  Bills  now  actually 
pending  in  Parliament,  it  was  not  seFenteen 
millions  merely,  but  in  the  course  of  two 
yearsy  or  at  the  most  of  three  years,  from 
the  passing  of  the  Bills,  no  less  than  130 
millions  would  be  required  for  such  specu* 
lations.  He  need  not  remind  their  Lord- 
ships that  there  was  no  Member  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  or  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  who  regarded  with  more  ap- 
prehension, or  who  opposed  more  strongly, 
any  interference— except,  perhaps,  in  the 
way  of  advice  alone — but  certainly  any 
legal  interference,  as  he  had  frequently 
shown  their  Lordships,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  capital  or  the  labour  or  tne 
community;  but  it  was  quite  a  different 
thing,  it  was  a  wholly  dinerent  question, 
whether  the  Government  and  the  Legis- 
lature were  or  not  to  give  encouragement 
to  such  unbounded  speculation,  by  granting 
a  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  confer- 
ring the  most  extraordinary  powers  oo 
speculators,  and  without  which  powers 
none  of  those  projects  could  by  any 
possiblity  be  undertaken.  By  doing  so 
they  made  themselves  a  party  to  this  ex- 
travagant system  of  gambling ;  and  when 
he  mentioned  to  their  Lordships  the  kind 
of  occurrences  that  took  place,  and  the 
treatment  that  to  his  own  individual  know- 
ledge some  parties  had  met  with  from 
these  speculators,  he  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  feel  no  wonder  that  he  should 
term  them  extraordinary.  Before  the  rail- 
war  business  was  so  much  multiplied 
in  Parliament,  he  knew  an  instance  of  a 
railway  that  was  to  pass  near  an  ancient 
mansion  in  the  West  of  England.  The 
engineers  or  managers  of  this  railway  came 
to  the  proprietor  of  that  mansion  to  pro- 
cure his  consent  to  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
bis  lands,  and  when  he  asked  them  how 
much  they  meant  to  pay  for  fifteen  acres  of 
his  ground  over  which  the  railway  was  to 
pass,  they  said  they  would  not  tell  him 
until  their  Bill  was  passed  into  a  law,  but 
then  they  would  give  him  what  they 
might  think  jnst.  The  proprietor  objected 
to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  party, 
beside  having  to  permit  the  nuisance 
of  having  a  railway  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  his  house.  They  answered  that 
they  did  not  care  whether  he  consented  or 
not;  that  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  already  reported  in 
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favour  of  the  line,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
worse  for  himself  if  he  offered  them  any 
opposition.  In  another  instance  a  threat 
was  held  out  to  a  neighbouring  proprietor, 
that  if  he  offered  any  opposition  to  the 
railway  paasing  near  his  lawn,  or  within 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  his  demesne, 
where  his  family  had  been  established 
since  the  reign  or  Queen  Eliaabeth,  they 
would  probably  have  to  go  through  hia 
kitchen  garden.  In  such  a  case  the  pro- 
prietor had  no  resource.  He  might  be  told 
that  he  could  go  before  a  jury  j  but  jurors 
were  now  in  nearly  all  instances  rai^d  up 
with  these  railway  speculations,  and  in 
almost  every  case  they  were  known  to  give 
actually  less  than  the  companies  had  oftred 
in  the  first  place.  Therefore  for  the  gen- 
tlemen concerned  to  tell  the  proprietor 
who  oppooed  them  that  he  might  go  to 
a  jury,  and  to  employ  a  certain  other 
coarse  ezpresabn,  were  nearly  synonymous. 
He  knew,  besides,  several'  Instances  in 
which  the  most  minous  oooaequenoee  wiere 
likely  to  accrue  to  private  individuals  i  n 
consequence  of  this  mania  of  speculation. 
In  one  case,  a  respectable  detgyauui,  hav- 
ing collected  about  5,0002.  as  a  provision 
for  his  hmWjf  forwarded  it  all  to  a  fneod  in 
town  with  a  peremptory  instradion  to  buy 
railway  shares  with  it,  being,  aa  be  eaid, 
determined  to  quadruple  the  means  of  sup- 
port for  his  &mi]y  io  a  abort  tioM.  In 
another  case,  a  geotleman  who  had  2,000<. 
sent  it  to  the  same  Mend,  with  inatmctbna 
to  bonrow,  if  possiUe»  3,000^  nore  fiv  him, 
and  then  to  bay  railway  eharea  for  him 
with  the  whole  amounL  Such  instancea 
were  of  finequent  occorreaoei  and  ii  was 
plain  the  oooseqoenoe  must  be,  that  in 
a  few  months  many  of  these  parties 
would  not  have  money  to  pay  tne  in- 
stalments whidi  would  be  clemanded  of 
them.  They  expected  to  hold  the  shares 
merely  for  a  few  months  or  weeks,  and 
then  to  sell  then  at  a  premium;  bot 
when  they  found  that  iimilar  intentions 
were  genetal,  as  he  feared  they  would 
find  to  their  cost,  they  would  learn  their 
mistake  when  too  late.  He  bad  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  take  the  earlicet  opportunitj 
of  stating  what  his  apprehensions  on  thu 
subject  were,  and  of  calling  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  this 
view  of  the  question.  He  did  not  attach 
the  least  blame  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
giving  their  approval  to  so  many  diflereot 
schemes.  Thej  never  had  this  ?iew 
which  he  was  now  taking,  submitted 
to  them  I  u  the  question  on  which  they 
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trere  expected  to  give  their  Report  was^ 
not  whether  such  speculations  ought  to 
be  encouraged  or  otherwise,  but  they  were 
merely  toId«  '*  There  is  to  be  a  railway 
made  through  this  particular  district^  and 
you  are  to  state  which  of  the  plans  for 
that  purpose  may  be  the  most  adFisable." 
The  other  question  belonged  to  the  Par- 
liament and  the  Government,  and  not  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
in  the  slightest  degree  complain  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  having  reported  in  favour 
of  240  plans  of  railways,  or  whatever 
number  was  now  before  Parliament ;  but 
vrhat  he  wished  to  do  was  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  this  view  of 
the  subject,  that  they  might  make  up 
their  minds  whether  it  was  expedient,  or 
not  expedient,  in  the  general  view  of  the 
matter,  and  on  general  principles,  to  hold 
out  means  to  speculators,  which  means, 
unless  afforded  by  Government  and  by  the 
Legislature,  do  not  exist,  for  indulging  in 
the  present  system  of  gambling  in  shares, 
in  what  the  French  call  "  actions."  Two 
years  ago  the  French  Government  were 
seized  with  the  same  alarm  which  he 
now  felt;  and  the  result  was  that  they 
stopped  railways  generally,  having  only 
allowed  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  railways 
to  be  undertaken  within  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  and  these  under  strict  limitation  and 
control.  He  did  not  at  all  mean  to  lay 
down  what  course  ought  to  be  taken. in 
existing  circumstances.  He  only  wished  to 
give  bis  opinion  of  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  the  mania  that  raged  in  favour 
of  railway  8i)eculation,  and  which  he 
thought  was  likely  to  lead  to  an  alarming 
panic  before  the  end  of  the  year;  the 
Booner  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and, 
above  all,  the  attention  of  the  community 
was  directed  to  it  the  better,  so  as  to  apply  a 
check  to  the  prevailing  fury — the  better  for 
the  commercial  and  monetary  interests  of 
the  country.  He,  therefore,  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  not  object  to  granting 
the  Returns  for  which  he  moved. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  said,  that  he  was 
in  no  position  to  comply  with  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  he  might  be  able  to 
do  so  in  connexion  with  the  Board  to 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
alluded.  Every  information  which  was 
within  the  reach  of  that  Board  should  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  their  Lordships' 
House.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
railway  schemes  that  came  before  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  number  on  which 


they  had  reported,  and  probably  the  num- 
ber of  Bills  that  were  before  Parliament, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty ;  but  as  far  as 
the  prices  of  railway  shares,  and  the 
amount  of  the  dividends  of  existing  lines 
were  concerned,  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
obtain  the  necessary  information  only  from 
channels  open  to  every  one.  There  was  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  their  Lordships 
could,  if  they  required  it,  procure  some  of 
that  information  also.  With  respect  to 
the  wide  and  delicate  question  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  brought  before 
them,  he  would  not  presume  to  offer  any 
observations  to  their  Lordships.  There 
could  be  no  question  whatever  but  that  an 
immense  amount  of  capital  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  formation  of  all  the  schemes 
that  were  now  before  Parliament ;  but  he 
thought  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  in- 
formant had  rather  exceeded  the  amount 
in  his  calculation.  He  believed  the  va- 
rious lines  announced  to  the  public  this 
year  would  extend  to  about  7,400  miles, 
which  would  require  some  140,000,000/. 
or  150,000,000/.  of  capital  for  their  con- 
struction ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  Parliament  would  sanction  any 
thing  like  that  number.of  railway  schemes, 
and,  at  all  events,  they  might  rest  assured 
that  the  subject  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  would  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  Parliament.  With 
reference  to  what  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  said  about  the  conduct  of  rail- 
way companies,  and  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing restrictions  on  them  in  the  Bills 
before  Parliament,  he  concurred  with  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  in  believing  that 
many  cases  of  very  great  hardship  had  oc- 
curred ;  and  one  instance  of  that  nature 
had  come  under  his  own  observation,  which 
even  surpassed  those  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  mentioned.  A  gen- 
tleman had  been  solicited  to  become  a 
member  of  a  provisional  Committee  of  a 
railway.  He  consented,  and  his  name  was 
entered  in  the  advertisement  list  of  the 
company.  The  shares  were,  he  believed, 
at  a  premium,  when  it  occurred  to  the 
gentleman  to  inquire  into  some  of  the 
details  of  the  plan.  He  accordingly  saw 
the  section  of  the  line,  and  he  found  that 
the  railway  would  pass  within  forty  yards 
of  the  windows  of  a  large  country  house. 
That  house  was  his  own.  On  inquiring 
of  the  engineer  how  this  could  have 
come  to  pass,  or  whether  it  was  possible 
the  line  could  have  been  at  all  surveyed,  he 
was  told,  after  some  hesitation,  that  they 
12 
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had  surveyed  one  end  of  the  line,  and  the  on  their  ordinary  processes,  since  thej 
other  end  of  the  line,  and  that  on  these  found  the  raw  materials  in  this  country 
two  data  they  had  founded  their  prospectus  too  dear  for  them.  This  raised  a  compe- 
and  subsequent  proceedings.  He  might  tition  in  other  countries  against  us,  and 
mention,  to  account  in  some  measure  for  opened  channels  of  trade  from  which  they 
the  strangeness  of  the  proceeding,  that  the  could  not  afterwards  be  driven  out ;  so 
railway  in  question  was  in  Ireland.  He  that  when  iron  in  this  country  came  back 
knew  the  great  objections  that  were  felt  to  '  to  its  ordinary  price,  we  should  find  that 
the  way  of  procuring  compensation  in  par-  we  had  lost  the  markets  that  had  hitherto 
ticular  instances  ;  but  it  was  provided  by  '  depended  upon  us.  Again,  as  to  its  effect 
the  General  Railway  Bill,  that  where  the  on  the  monetary  system  of  this  country, 
owner  of  land  requires  either  the  decision')  His  noble  Friend  said,  that  if  all  the  rail- 
of  a  jury  or  of  arbitrators  in  his  case,  he  I  ways  applied  for  were  granted,  they  would 
alone  shall  have  the  right  of  deciding  which  I  take  about  140,000,000/.  from  the  ordl- 
shall  be  selected ;  ana  that  being  so,  a  very  nary  monetary  transactions  of  the  country, 
great  objection   was  overcome,  as  it  was  ;  By  the  mode  of  constructing  the  railways. 


always  in  the  power  of  the  party  requiring 
the  arbitration  to  decide  whether  it  should 
be  made  by  jurors  or  arbitrators. 

Lord  Ashburton  was  not  in  the  House 
to  hear  the  early  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  nor  did  he  know 
the  particular  Papers  for  which  he  had 
moved  ;  but  he  could  not  allow  this  dis« 
cussion  to  pass  without  saying,  that  nothing 
more  important  could  occupy  the  attention 
of  Parliament  than  the  present  feverish 
state  of  the  gambling  events  connected 
with  railways.  In  this  case,  however,  as 
in  many  others,  it  was  easier  to  point  out 
the  difficulty  than  to  suggest  the  remedy. 
Still  it  was  desirable^  whilst  they  were 
putting  down  the  gambling- houses  in  St. 
JamesVstreet  and  Jermyn-street,  and  in 
the  purlieus  of  Westminster,  that  ihey 
should  at  least  consider  the  gambling 
which  was  pervading  every  country  town, 
and  every  family,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  They  could  not 
prevent  the  people  from  dealing  in  shares ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  did  become  im- 
portant to  consider  the  extent  to  which 


it  must  take  three  or  four  vears  before  the 
whole  sum  would  be  required  ;  and  though 
the  demand  would  come  by  very  small 
instalments,  yet  if  the  140,000,000/.  were 
required  to  be  advanced  in  one  year,  the 
inconvenience  to  the  country  would  be 
extremely  serious.  His  noble  Friend  said 
that  140,000,000/.  were  proposed  only, 
and  that  it  was  not  likely  so  many  rail- 
ways would  be  assented  to;  but  he  was 
afraid  that  rail  ways  embracing  that  amount 
had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  he  shcaild  like  to  see 
a  return  of  the  amount  of  capital  of  all  the 
proposed  lines  that  had  gone  before  the 
Board.  [Lord  Brougham  said,  that  was 
one  of  the  Papers  for  which  he  had  moved.] 
He  wished  to  consider  whether  it  were 
possible  to  make  any  further  classification « 
so  as  to  carry  the  operations  over  a  greater 
length  of  time.  He  did  not  say  that  it 
was  possible ;  but  if  it  could  be  done,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  country.  Returning  to  the  very  arti- 
cle of  iron — what  would  be  the  results  of 
the  present  state  of  things?     There  would 


this  ffambling  was  carried  on  ;  and  if  they  !  be  immense  profits ;  very  large  fortunes 
could  not  repress  the  gambling,  they  ought !  would  be  made,  and  honestly  made;  and 
at  least  to  consider  its  operation  on  the ,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  there 
ordinary  proceedings  of  the  country,  on  ;  would  be  furnaces  set  to  work  in  every 
our  monetary  transactions,  and  on  the  in*  [  part  of  the  country ;  so  that  the  manu* 
dnatry  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  '  facture  of  iron  would  be  carried  to  two  or 
its  influence  on  the  ordinary  business  of !  three  times  the  ordinary  demand  of  thit 
trade,  he  might  give  one  instance  of  its  country.  By  and  by,  when  the  trade 
effect  upon  the  iron  manufactures  of  the .  ceased,  the  whole  of  the  manufacturen 
country,  and  the  derangement  it  caused  to  would  be  thrown  back — all  the  population 
the  iron  trade.  There  had  been  300  per  engaged  in  this  branch  of  manufacture 
cent,  advance  in  the  price  of  iron  during  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment — and 
the  last  eighteen  months ;  and  the  conse*  the  cessation  of  this  extraordinary  demand 
quence  was  that  all  the  ordinary  com*  would  bring  with  it  a  sudden  reduction  of 
merce  connected  with  that  trade  was  dis-  labour,  of  capital,  and  of  industry,  than 
turbed.  They  found  a  competition  aria-  which  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to 
ing  in  Belgium  and  other  countries,  owing  the  quiet  pursuits  of  commerce  in  this 
to  our  manufactories  being  unable  to  carry   eountry.    Unfortunately,  this  subject  came 
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before  them  in  a  great  hurry;  they  had 
hardly  time  to  look  about  them  and  see 
how  matters  might  be  best  cooducted. 
Pressed  as  they  would  be  in  both  Houses 
by  the  importunities  of  the  speculators,  he 
very  much  apprehended  that  every  atten- 
tion would  not  be  paid  to  the  subject,  and 
that  the  inquiries  would  not  be  conducted 
with  that  great  sobriety  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  deserved.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  let  that  occasion  pass 
by  without  expressing  ihe  apprehension  he 
felt  at  the  confusion  which  must,  more  or 
less,  arise  to  the  commercial  industry  of 
the  country  from  the  transactions  now 
taking  place. 

Returns  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

Sanatory  Regulations.]  The  Mar- 
quess o(  Normanby,  in  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  the  City  of  Limerick,  signed 
by  the  Mayor,  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants,  praying  for  the  extension 
to  Ireland  of  the  contemplated  sanatory 
measures,  inquired  when  the  proposed 
measure  would  be  introduced  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  whether  it 
would  exteud  to  the  sister  kingdom  or  not  ? 

The  Duke  of  Bucclevch  said,  he  couid 
not  state  the  exact  period  when  the  mea- 
sure would  be  introduced  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  but  it  would  not  be 
delayed  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Ever  since  the  Report  upon  the  subject 
had  been  completed,  a  measure  had  been 
in  course  of  preparation ;  but  it  required 
a  great  deal  of  research  and  care,  from 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  subject, 
involving,  as  it  did,  the  examination  of  no 
less  than  400  Local  Acts  of  Parliament. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  at  no  very 
distant  time  the  measure  would  be  com- 
pleted; and  he  hoped  also  that  there  would 
be  ample  time,  after  its  introduction,  for 
its  full  consideration  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  extend  its  regu- 
lations to  Ireland,  he  begged  to  say  that 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  should  not  be  extended 
both  to  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  he 
hoped  no  difficulties  would  occur  to  pre- 
vent the  measure  being  extended  to  both 
of  those  countries. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  said,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  explanation  of  the  noble  Duke,  and 
he  now  begged  to  present  another  petition 
00  the  subject  from  the  town  of  Derby, 


The  Irish  Constabulabt.]  The 
Marquess  of  Normanby  rose  to  move  for  a 
Return  of  all  the  appointments  as  Head 
Constable  in  the  Irish  Constabulary,  from 
the  1st  of  May,  1838,  to  the  present  time, 
distinguishing  whether  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Int^pector  General 
or  not,  and  also  a  similar  Return  of  all  the 
promotions  ft-om  Head  Constable  to  the 
higher  grades  in  the  same  form,  also  dis- 
tinguishing whether  made  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspector  General.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  town  on  urgent 
business  the  day  after  he  had  last  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  subject,  or  he 
should  at  once  have  moved  for  this  Return, 
in  order  to  correct  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  which  in- 
volved, in  his  opinion,  a  very  serious  reflec-i 
tion  upon  him ;  and  it  was  therefore  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  respect  for  that  noble  Duke, 
that  he  felt  anxiety  to  set  himself  right.  He 
had  stated  before,  that  his  complaint  against 
the  Governmeut  was  that  they  had  departed 
from  the  general  understanding  which, 
upon  the  appointment  of  Colonel  M'Gregor, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  bad  come 
to  with  him.  With  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw 
their  Lordships'  attention,  the  noble  Duke 
had  said, — 

"  I  say  no  such  understanding  existed ;  and 
if  it  did,  I  want  to  know  what  becomes  of  the 
noble  Lord's  own  acts^he  himself  having  been 
the  person  under  whose  auspices  the  Bill  was 
brought  in,  being  the  first  person  to  carry  the 
Act  into  execution,  and  having  carried  into 
execution  this  very  understanding.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  will  go  a  little  further.  There  is  an 
understanding;  that  all  appointments  and  pro- 
motions of  officers  are  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Inspector  General,  Why,  the  very  first 
arrangement  made  aAer  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  McGregor  was,  that  the  ofiice  of  Head 
Constable,  that  above  all  others  desirable  to 
the  police,  sub-constables,  and  constables,  was 
limited,  but  not  taken  away  from  him — one 
from  every  three  vacancies,  while  the  other 
two  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. What  tlien  becomes  of  the  under- 
standing?" 

He  should  be  ashamed  to  address  their 
Lordships  again  upon  the  subject,  if  he, 
who  had  first  made  the  arrangement,  had 
not  adhered  to  it.  But  what  were  the 
facts  ?  The  Constabulary  Force  was  divided 
into  the  men  known  as  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  the  commissioned  offi-. 
cers,  the  first  portion  being  taken  from  the 
peasantry,  and  the  latter  from  the  gentry. 
He  had  told  Colonel  M*Gregor  that  when 
he    could   recommend  any    non-commis- 
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sioned  oificer  for  promotion,  be  should  be 
willing  to  make  any  appointment  which 
he  might  suggest ;  but  that  the  appoint- 
ment  of  head  constables  remained  as  before 
with  him  the  Inspector  General.  The  noble 
Duke  had  stated  upon  the  occasion  to  which 
he  had  referred,  that  the  eridence  upon 
the  subject  ran  through  three  Tolumes ;  if, 
howerer,  he  had  employed  ny  one  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  office  to  extract  for 
him  that  portion  of  the  evidence  which 
related  to  the  question  at  issue,  he  thought 
it  might  have  been  mastered  in  half  an 
hour.  The  case  was  fully  stated  by  his 
late  friend,  Mr.  Drummond,  in  answer  to 
a  question  put  to  him  before  a  Committee 
of  their  Lordships.  Mr.  Drummood 
said, — 

"  Very  material  improvements  were  effected. 
When  the  Bill  passed,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
introduced  several  military  officeri,  with  a 
view  to  improve  the  state  of  discipline,  and 
raise  the  character  of  the  corps.  Having  done 
that,  he  resolved  that  all  the  superior  offices 
should  in  future  be  filled  by  promotion  from 
amongst  the  chief  constables.  There  was  a 
class  of  subordinate  officers  also  created,  called 
head  constables ;  250  of  those  were  appointed, 
all  of  them  being  selected  from  the  constables, 
in  compliance  with  a  representation  of  Colo- 
nel Kennedy  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
service  to  take  them  solely  from  that  class. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  thus  gave  up  at  once  the 
whole  of  these  250  appointments,  and  made 
a  rule  that  the  »ame  course  should  be  followed 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  these  officers 
in  future.  He  further  established  various 
classes  in  each  rank,  by  which  the  means  of 
rewarding  deserving  men  is  greatly  extended, 
and  a  prospect  of  promotion  held  out  to  officers 
and  men,  from  their  first  entering  the  service, 
through  every  gradation  of  the  force.  Next 
to  the  provincial  inspectors,  of  whom  there 
are  four,  is  the  class  of  sub-inspectors.  There 
are  thirty-five  of  these  officers,  with  salaries 
varying  from  230/.  to  250/.  Next  is  that  of 
the  chief  constables,  divided  into  three  classes, 
with  salaries  of  150/.,  130/.,  and  100/.  re- 
spectively. Next  in  rank  are  the  head  con- 
stables, in  two  classes,  receiving  severally  70/. 
and  50/.  Then  come  the  constables  again, 
rated  at  32/.  and  at  28/.,  and  the  sub-con9ta« 
bles  at  25/.  and  23/.  It  subsequently  ap- 
peared to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lord  Mor- 
peth, that  Rood  effects  would  result  from  leav- 
ing the  promotions  in  the  corps  entirely  to  the 
Inspector  General ;  and  when  Colonel  McGre- 
gor was  appointed,  the  whole  of  the  promo- 
tions which  bad  formerly  been  vested  in  and 
exercised  by  Lords  Lieutenant,  were  confided 
to  that  officer,  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  be  was  to  be  responsible  for  selecting  the 
most  deserving  and  efficient  men.  It  is  now 
known  to  the  whole  corps  that  to  the  In- 
spector General  alone  they  must  look  for  pro- 

otioo.    Further,  on  a  represeutalioa  mm 


Colonel  M'^regor  that  there  were  amonsr  the 
head  constables,  all  of  whom,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, have  risen  from  the  ranks,  men  capable 
and  deserving,  in  bis  opinion,  of  being  made 
chief  constables,  the  suggestion  was  so  far 
complied  with  that  one  of  these  appointments 
was  soon  placed  at  bis  disposal  as  a  reward  to 
the  most  deserring  head  constable ;  and  Lord 
Normanby  had  it  in  contemplation  at  the  time 
he  was  called  away,  to  establish  a  rule  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  appointments  of 
chief  constables  should  be  reserved  for  the 
promotion  of  the  head  constables.  This  in- 
tention having  been  brought  before  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Lieutenant,  he  has  adopted  it,  and 
it  is  now  a  rule  of  the  service  that  one  in  three 
of  the  chief  constables  to  be  henceforth  ap- 
pointed shall  be  promoted  to  that  office  from 
the  rank  of  head  constable.  Tlie  effect  of 
these  several  regulations  may  be  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  comparing  the  constabu« 
lary  force  with  a  regiment.  The  head  con- 
stable may  be  considered  as  somewbat  similar 
to  a  sergeant-major,  and  the  chief  constable 
to  the  ensign ;  and  it  was  very  desirable  to 
show  to  the  men  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  rising  to  the  higher  classes  if  they 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications.  The  re- 
sult of  this  system  will  I  hope  be,  that  the 
constabulary  force  will  be  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other  country.  Such  are  the  tmpro? e* 
ments  introduced  by  Lord  Normaoby's  Go* 
vernment.  They  depend  partly  on  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  partly  on  regulation;  and  in 
effecting  them  he  voluntarily  divested  himself 
of  the  patronage  which  had  been  invariably 
exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant**' 

He  thought  it  was  clear  that  the  statement 
of  his  having  taken  away  from  the  Inspector 
General  two-thirds  of  the  appointments  of 
head  constables  was  incorrect ;  that  which 
the  Inspector  General  did  not  possess  before 
could  not  have  been  taken  away  from  him ; 
and  that  which  he  had  not  before  possessed, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  had  given 
him.  With  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Brownrigg  he  would  merely  say,  upon  that 
occasion,  that  it  was  a  very  hard  one ;  the 
understanding  which  had  been  come  to 
having  been  broken  without  any  cause. 
He  begged,  however,  to  say  that  he  had 
not  had  any  communication  of  any  kind 
with  either  Colonel  M'Gregor  or  Mr. 
Brownrigg  upon  the  subject.  It  was  very 
improperhir  Lord  de  Grey  to  break  through 
the  regulation  which  had  been  made,  and 
for  the  Home  Secretary  to  assist  him  in 
doing  so.  He  had  stated  before  that  an 
unfortunate  feeling  had  been  created  In 
Ireland  upon  the  subject*  which  he  might 
now  say  had  not  been  changed  by  tbo 
tone  of  the  debate  when  he  last  addressed 
their  Lordships  with  reference  to  this 
matter ;  vis.,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Govemment  to  adhere  to  the  reoom« 
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mendation  of  tbe  Inspector  General.  He 
would  now  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  a  case  which  occurred  latelr.  into  which 
he  hoped  there  would  be  some  inquiry.  He 
believed  it  was  the  first  time  such  an  oc- 
currence had  happened  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  At  the  last  assises  for  the  county 
of  Armagh  a  dinner  was  given  by  the 
High  Sheriff  and  Grand  Jui7>  at  which 
there  vi  ere  many  guestSi  and  amongst  them 
three  Constabulary  Officers,  when  the  toast 
of  *'  The  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal 
Memory"  was  given  ;  this  toast  was  drunk, 
and  cheered,  by  one  of  these  Constabulary 
Officers,  standing  up  in  his  uniform.  This 
was  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  orders 
of  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  and  Colonel 
M'Gregor,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  the 
Constabulary  Force  in  Ireland;  and  yet 
they  saw  this  taking  place  at  a  time  when 
it  was  the  general  impression  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  to  take  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  the  Con- 
stabulary Officers  out  of  the  hands  where 
it  had  hitherto  beneficially  rested,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  Castle  at  Dublin.  All 
this,  he  could  not  help  observing,  was  very 
mischievous.  Perhaps  he  might  bo  told 
that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  libe- 
ral tendency  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
Her  Majestv's  Ministers,  and  look  to  them, 
therefore,  for  practical  good  Government 
in  Ireland.  When  the  measures  which 
emanated  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment came  before  their  Lordships,  he 
should  give  them  his  most  anxious  and 
zealous  support,  come  from  whatever 
Quarter  they  might.  But  he  could  not 
look  to  them  as  any  security  for  the  prac- 
tical good  government  of  Ireland;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  (both  of  whom 
were,  however,  stransers  to  Ireland),  the 
whole  framework  of  the  Irish  Government 
consisted  of  persons  who  were  most  violent 

Eirtisans  of  the  ascendancy  party  in  Ire- 
nd.  One  exception  he  should  name,  and 
it  was  that  of  the  Solicitor  General,  for 
whom  he  had  a  great  respect.  The  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  which  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  would  find  in  carrying  out  their 
Government  in  Ireland,  was  tenfold  more 
in  Ireland  than  it  was  in  England.  The 
present  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  was 
connected  with  that  very  part  of  the  countrv 
where  Colonel  Vemer  and  others  drank 
the  party  toast  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
The  Castle  adviser,  Mr.  Brewster,  was  a 
geaon  notorionsly  connected  with  all  the 


most  violent  proceedings  of  the  ultra  party 
in  Ireland.  The  Attorney  General  was 
only  known  out  of  the  Four  Courts  for 
his  memorable,  and,  he  might  add,  miser-i 
able  exhibition  at  a  factious  meeting  to 
which  reference  had  before  been  made,  and 
of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  had 
been  given.  Who  was  the  very  first  So- 
licitor General  appointed  by  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  ?  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson, 
who  had  at  that  very  time  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  for  the 
extinction  of  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
Unable  to  vote  against  the  grant,  on  ac- 
count of  what  he  deemed  a  sort  of  compact, 
he  brought  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  those  Acts 
upon  which  this  supposed  compact  existed, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  afterwards  voting 
against  the  grant — a  course  which  he  said 
he  adopted  from  the  highest  and  purest 
religious  motives.  This  was  the  first  law 
officer  appointed  by  the  noble  Lords  op« 
posite  ;  and  he  would  have  continued  to 
hold  the  appointment  if  an  opportunity 
had  not  occurred  of  placing  him  on  the 
Bench  of  Justice.  He  h^  nothing  to 
say  against  his  conduct  since  he  had  been 
on  the  Bench ;  but  it  was  a  misfortune 
that  the  Government  had  placed  on  the 
Bench  of  Justice  in  Ireland,  persons  in 
whom  the  people  had  no  confidence.  It  was 
in  one  respect  lucky  that  he  had  been  ele- 
vated to  the  judicial  office,  for  if  he  had  still 
been  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  he  thought 
there  must  have  been  a  second  resignation ; 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  have  shown 
a  solitary  instance  of  virtue  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  Sergeant  Jackson  surely  could 
not  have  gone  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  his  Bill  in  one  pocket,  and  that 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  in  the  other.  He  had 
stated  before,  that  he  was  very  sorry  to 
see  a  transfer  of  promotion  in  the  Consta- 
bulary Force  from  Colonel  M'Gregor  to 
the  resident  officials.  He  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land— he  believed  in  his  thorough  inten- 
tion to  do  right,  and  of  his  very  great 
ability  to  carry  out  that  intention;  but 
he  knew  more  of  almost  every  other  country 
in  the  world  than  he  did  of  Ireland.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
strange  countries,  and  no  country  could  be 
so  ** strange"  to  Englishmen  as  Ireland 
was ;  he  might,  therefore,  be  better  than 
most  Englishmen.  He  must  depend, 
however,  for  his  information  upon  the 
people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  and, 
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tberefor6|  he  (the  Marquess  of  NormaDby) 
complained  of  the  coDstitution  of  the  Go- 
▼ernroent  in  Ireland.    He  had  stated  many 
times  before  that  the  curse  of  the  country 
was,  that  Englishmen  knew  so  little  of  it. 
His  noble  Friend  opposite,  howerer,  had 
had  his  attention  attracted  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  country^  and  he  roust, 
therefore,    necessarily  hare   studied  the 
Census  Report,  by  which  be  would  see  that 
on  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken,  in  June, 
1841,  there  were  only  28,000  people  re- 
sident in  Ireland  who  were  not  born  in 
that  country,  and  nearly  one*  half  of  those, 
it  was  estimated,  were  the  children  of  Irish 
parents,  who  happened  to  be  born   else- 
where.   Their  Lordships  were  aware  that 
the  number  of  English  who  resided  in 
Paris  alone  amounted  to  60,000.   He  hoped 
that  the  reports  which  he  had  heard  were 
true,  namely,  that  an  illustrious  example 
was  likely  to  be  set  on  that  subject  this 
year ;  and  if  that  gracious  intention  was 
carried  outt  he  trusted  their  Lordships  and 
the  Members  of  the  other  House  would  feel 
that  the  exercise  of  legislative  functions  in 
other  branches  of  the  Constitution  required 
them  to  know  something  of  a  country  for 
which  they  were  legislating,  and  in  which 
there  were  so  many  important  points  of  dif- 
ference from  their  own.    As  to  the  good  re- 
sults, in  the  first  instance,  of  that  visit,  he 
felt  the  utmoit  confidence.     No  one  could 
apeak  more  strongly  upon  that  subject  than 
himself ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  the  devotion  of  the  Irish  people, 
when  their  present  Sovereign,  upon  her 
accession  to  the  Throne,  testified,  within  a 
few  days  after  that  event,  her  sympathy 
with  that  people.    He  had,  therefore,  no 
doubt,  knowing  that  the  impression  of  that 
day  was  as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
now  as  it  was  then,  that,  however  that  il- 
lustrious person  might  have  been  received 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  she  would 
find  more  joyful  enthusiasm   in  Ireland, 
than  she  had  met  with  any  where  else. 
But  a  responsibility  would  afterwards  rest 
upon  noble  Lords  opposite,  as  to  the  result 
of  the  contemplated  visit    If  it  was  to  be 
merely  a  useless  pageant  like  that  which 
had  once  before  taken  place  in  that  coun- 
try, he  felt  confident  it  would  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  intentions  with  which  it 
would  be  undertaken ;  and  it  would  also 
be  at    variance    with    the   expectations 
which  it  would  justly  excite.     Let  noble 
Lords,    then,    maintain    (as    they    were 
all,  he  hoped,   prepared    to  combine  in 
doing)  the  integrity  of  the  constitution  of 


the  United  Empire.  Let  them  be  prepared 
liberally,  and  at  once,  to  extend  to  all  parta 
of  the  country  the  equal  benefits  and  ad« 
vantages  of  that  constitution. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  it  was  perhaps  some- 
what unfortunate,  that  at  a  time  when 
Government  were  about  to  proceed  with 
measures  of  the  highest  importance,  afiPect- 
ing  the  whole  State  of  Ireland,  the  noble 
Marquess  should  have  thought  proper  to 
enter  into  various  digressions  affecting  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  not  at  all  re- 
levant to  the  subject  of  his  Motion ;  and 
it  was  equally  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
that  the  noble   Marquess,  before  he  sat 
down,  had  recalled  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  real  question  before  it  re- 
garding  the    Irish  Constabulary  Force. 
Among  other  things,  the  noble  Marquess 
had  taken  upon  himself  not  only  to  cast 
reflections  on   the  present  Government, 
but  to  throw  out  disparaging  observations 
upon  all  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  it ;  and  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  the 
learned    personages   the  noble  Marquess 
had    especially  attacked.     But   first    he 
would  briefly  explain  the  course  of  general 
policy  towards  Ireland,  which  it  had  been 
and  still  was  the  determination  of  Grovern- 
ment  to  pursue  in  their  administration  of 
the  aflTairs  of  Ireland.    Unbiassed  by  the 
extremes  of  either  party,  they  were  re- 
solved to  do  strict,  straightforward,  and 
impartial  justice  to  all  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  and  not,  as  a  Government, 
to  lend  themselves  to  any  particular  set  of 
men  for  the  sake  of  courting  popularity. 
They  would  not  consult  or  conciliate  the 
prejudices  of  this  side  or  that.  But  would 
maintain  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
and  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the  laws 
towards  all  ranks,  classes,  and  persuasions. 
Little  as  he  doubted  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  loyalty  of  the  people  would  dis- 
play itself  should  Her  Majesty  visit  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  he  was  still  more  con- 
vinced that  among  the  thinking  portion  of 
the  population — aye,  and  among  the  masses 
too — a  forbearing  and  equable  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  would  obtain  more  true 
respect  and  cordial  co-operation,  than  if 
Ministers  were  to  adopt  a  course  which 
might  secure  them  a  neeting  popularity, 
but  would  not  ultimately  and    substan- 
tially promote  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  The 
noble  Marquess  had  thought  fit  to  cast 
some  reflections  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
-— ^The  Marquess  of  Normanhy  :   Quite 
the  contrary. j    The  noble  Marquess  had 
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complained  that  the  present  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant knew  little  of  the  state  of  Ireland  or 
the  people.  He  (Lord  Stanley)  knew  no 
man  who  had  a  wider  range  of  mind, 
greater  discretion,  or  more  prudence. 
And,  with  all  respect  for  the  noble  Mar* 
quesSy  he  would  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  that,  at  this  moment,  Lord  Hey- 
tesbury  was  as  extensively  and  as  accu- 
rately informed  upon  Ireland  as  even  the 
noble  Marquess  himself.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  contended  that  all  the  legal 
appointments  had  been  filled  up  by  persons 
of  extreme  opinions,  and  of  ascendancy 
principles.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  learned  Friend,  Justice 
Jackson,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that 
though  that  learned  Gentleman  had  strong 
religious  opinions,  there  was  no  man  on  the 
Bench  of  greater  honour  and  integrity. 
He  (Lord  Stanley)  defied  any  man  to  point 
out  an  instance,  since  Justice  Jackson  had 
been  upon  the  Bench,  in  which  his  tenets 
had  been  permitted  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  influence  his  judgment.  Was  the  pre- 
sent Master  of  the  Rolls  a  partisan  ?  He 
had  been  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Go- 
vernments of  Lords  Grey  and  Melbourne. 
—  ^he  Marquess  of  Normanby ;  Mr. 
Blackburn  was  not  appointed  Attorney 
General  by  Lord  Melbourne].  But  he 
had  been  Attorney  General  under  Lord 
Grey,  and  Lord  Melbourne,  on  coming 
into  office,  had  continued  him  in  the  office. 
Lord  Melbourne  had  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Blackburn,  and  had  employed  him  as  his 
Attorney  General.  Was  the  present  At- 
torney General  the  Representative  of  vio- 
lent prejudices  ?  He  was  the  son  of  Baron 
Smith,  long  the  advocate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims.  The  noble  Marquess 
seemed  to  think  that  every  man  who  did 
not  go  the  length  of  his  political  notions 
must  be  a  partisan  and  a  bigot.  Then,  as 
to  the  Solicitor  General. — QThe  Marquess 
of  Normanby :  I  excepted  him]].  The 
noble  Marquess  had  been  pleased  to  except 
the  Solicitor  General.  Was  Sergeant 
Howley —  was  Mr.  Coppinger,  a  man  of 
extreme  opinions  ?  He  was  not  prepared 
for  the  digressive  remarks  into  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  chosen  to  enter ;  but 
these  names  occurred  to  his  memory,  and 
he  might  multipy  them  by  many  others ; 
he  pointed  them  out  to  show  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  was  not  conducted  on 
party  principles  ;  and  least  of  all,  that  it 
was  influenced  by  religious  bigotry.  He 
thought  that  the  noble  Marquess  might 
have  spared  some  of  his  imputations  upon 
Ministers,  especially  at  a  moment  when. 


fully  estimating  the  risk  they  ran  of  los^ 
of  power  and  support,  the  Govern  men 
were  persevering,  from  a  sense  of  what  wa^ 
due  to  justice,  in  introducing  measures  o 
extreme  liberality,  as  some  considered 
them,  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland.  He  neither  denied  nor  under- 
valued that  risk ;  but  Ministers  had 
counted  the  cost,  and  had  taken  their 
course;  they  had  determined  upon  it 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  that,  forsooth, 
was  the  moment  chosen  by  the  noble 
Marquess  for  his  accusations.  Ministers 
risked  private  friendships  and  political 
supporters,  and  yet  the  noble  Marquess 
thought  it  the  best  moment  to  charge 
them  with  bigotry.  Adverting  to  the 
Motion,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not  mean 
to  object  to  a  word  of  it,  if  the  noble 
Marquess  would  consent  to  carry  it  back 
to  May,  1836,  when  the  Act  regulating 
the  Constabulary  Force  in  Ireland  came 
into  operation.  The  noble  Marquess  said, 
that  when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  he 
agreed  to  leave  the  appointments  in  the 
hands  of  the  Inspector  General ;  and  he 
had  taken  the  occasion  of  the  appointment 
of  Major  Priestley,  to  ask  whether  it  was 
intended  to  depart  from  the  usual  practice 
of  leaving  the  higher  appointments  in  the 
Constabulary  to  the  Inspector  General  ? 
He  (Lord  Stanley)  saw  no  reason  why  the 
present  Government  should  be  bound  to 
follow  any  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
noble  Marquess.  He  must  decline  the 
admission  of  any  such  obligation — more 
especially  as  he  felt|  with  all  his  respect 
for  the  noble  Marquess,  that  there  was  no 
part  of  his  career  which  he  should  feel  less 
bound  to  follow  than  the  course  pursued 
by  him  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It 
had  happened,  in  fact,  that  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  practise  his 
own  regulations.  Not  only  had  he  not 
left  the  higher  appointments  to  the  In- 
spector General  on  any  real  or  supposed 
understanding,  but  he  had  distinctly  and 
repeatedly  repudiated  such  a  course  from 
the  year  1836  to  the  year  1838;  for  in 
1838  he  lost  the  services  of  Colonel  Shaw 
Kennedy,  because  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby)  would  not  concede  what  he 
now  conceived  to  be  the  just  claims  of  the 
Inspector  General.  In  1836  the  Consta- 
bulary Force  had  been  increased  in  Ireland 
from  5,000  to  about  8,000  men ;  and  it 
was  at  that  time  proposed  to  appoint  an 
Inspector  General,  four  Deputy  Inspectors 
General,  forty- two  county  inspectors, 
forty -two  paymasters,  thirty-five  sub- 
inspectors,  besides  a  number  of  chief  con- 
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•tables  of  the  first  and  second  class.  This 
enormous  amount  of  patronage,  claimed  by 
the  Ministers  of  that  day,  had  been  much 
cut  down  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
forty- two  county  inspectors  were  reduced 
to  tovLTf  and  the  forty-two  paymasters  to 
eighteen.  The  main  object  of  the  Bill 
was  stated  to  be  to  transfer  the  power  of 
appointment  from  the  local  magistracy 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  might  exercise  it  through  the 
Inspector  General.  But  how  was  that 
practically  worked  out  ?  Immediately  on 
the  Bill  taking  effect  there  were  150 
offices  to  be  filled  up,  ranging  from  500/. 
a  year  downwards.  Some  of  these  were 
officers  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
police.  Now  all  knew  well  the  statement 
of  Colonel  ShaW  Kennedy  on  the  subject. 
The  noble  Viscount,  then  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  when  he  introduced  this  Bill, 
stated  that  he  did  so  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy ;  and 
the  Bill  principally  passed  on  the  assurance 
of  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy's  high  character. 
Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  stated  that  at  that 
time  there  were  eighteen  appointments  to 
the  situation  of  paymaster  of  the  police 
vacant.  To  these  he  recommended  six 
chief  constables  of  the  Constabulary  Force. 
There  were  sixty  or  seventy  vacancies  to 
the  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates, 
and  to  these  he  recommenoed  seven  sub- 
inspectors.  But  not  one  of  the  persons 
recommended  by  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy 
was  appointed.  But  although  the  officers 
of  the  force  did  not  receive  those  appoint- 
ments they  were  given  to  military  officers. 
Of  the  seven  sub-inspectors  recommended 
bv  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  to  the  situation 
of  stipendiary  magistrates,  not  one  was 
appointed,  and,  on  the  contrary,  junior 
officers  were  put  over  their  heads.  In 
one  case  out  of  the  seven  a  junior 
sub-inspector  was  placed  over  the  back 
of  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the 
force.  The  appointments  thus  made,  Co- 
lonel Shaw  Kennedy  went  on  to  state, 
**  placed  him  in  one  of  two  lights  before 
the  force — either  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  have  justice  done  them,  or  that  he  was 
a  mere  cypher."  That  was  the  charge 
which  he  made,  that  the  noble  Marquess  had 
refused  to  attend  to  the  reoommendationa 
thus  made  to  him.  QThe  Duke  of  fFe/- 
Ungion :  Out  of  the  persons  recommended, 
only  two  were  appointed  ?]  Only  two  of 
the  officers  recommended  by  Colonel  Shaw 
Kennedy  were  promoted.  Now,  he  would 
refer  to  the  explanation  given  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  1838,  by  Viscount  Morpeth, 


when  be  was  questioned  oo  this  sabject 
after  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  resigned  hit 
situation  in  consequence  of  the  Doble 
Marquess  having  refused  to  attend  to  his 
recommendations.  Lord  Morpeth  stated 
on  that  occasion  that  all  the  appointments 
which  had  been  made  since  the  patronage 
was  withdrawn  from  the  local  magistrates, 
had  been  made  by  the  Inspector  General. 
"  But  with  respect  to  those  appointments 
which  had  been  previously  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  course  his  Ex* 
cellency  retained  those  appointments  in  his 
own  gift ;  nor  was  it  ever  understood  or 
admitted  that  his  Excellency  was  to  divest 
himself  of  those  appointments."  But  the 
noble  Marquess  had  stated  that  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  had  been  entered  into 
with  Colonel  M'Gregor.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  actually  carried  out  at  the 
time  when  the  noble  Marquess  was  re- 
called from  the  Governmeut  of  Ireland. 
It  seemed  that  in  1838,  very  shortly  be. 
fore  he  quitted  Ireland,  a  new  light  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  broken  in  upon  the  noble 
Marquess,  and  then  it  was  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  for  the  first  time,  to 
give  the  appointments  on  the  recommcnd'- 
ations  of  the  Inspector  General.  When 
recalled  from  Ireland,  that  had  been  the 
determination  of  the  noble  Marquess— but 
not  till  then  |  and  their  Lordships  would 
bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  Govern* 
ment  at  that  time.  Thus  the  noble  Mar- 
quess's new  light  was  directly  opposed  to 
his  constant  practice  all  the  time  he  was 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  change 
was  a  sort  of  charitable  bequest  made  by  a 
repentant  and  expiring  testator  in  exiremis 
to  disappoint  the  heir  at  law.  He  (Lord 
Stanley)  was  willing  to  assent  to  give  the 
Inspector  General  full  control  over  the 
appointment  of  the  inferior  officers.  He 
was  willing  that  the  Inspector  General 
should  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  every  officer  in  the  force. 
He  thought  that  whenever  an  officer  was 
introduced  into  the  force  as  an  original 
appointment,  it  was  right  that  the  In- 
spector General  should  be  consulted.  But 
on  matters  of  such  importance  as  the  ap« 
pointroent  of  Sub- Inspectors  General,  or  of 
the  appointment  of  the  four  or  five  prin* 
dpal  officers,  he  thought  it  absolutely  ne« 
oessary  that,  with  respect  to  those  an- 
pointments,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
be  perfectly  unfettered  in  bis  choice.  In* 
deed,  upon  that  point  he  was  not  aware 
that  any  complaini  had  been  made  by  the 
Inspector  General    He  was  sore  that  it 
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was  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
force,  and  to  give  all  due  weight  and  au- 
thority to  the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
spector General ;  hut  with  respect  to  the 
higher  offices^  he  thought  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  a  right  to  maintain  the 
exercise  of  his  own  judgment  in  rewarding 
public  services  by  higher  appointments 
m  the  constabulary  force.  The  noble 
Marquess  had  alluded  to  the  case  of  Major 
Priestley.  Now,  with  respect  to  Major 
Priestley,  that  officer  obtained  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  public  service  on  account  of 
his  public  services^  and  not  through  the 
exercise  of  any  private  friendship.  He 
had  served  in  the  army  for  fifteen  years^ 
and  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Con- 
stabulary Force  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  four  provincial  inspectors,  the  number 
of  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  two. 
He  was  then  obliged  to  accept  the  office 
of  stipendiary  magistrate.  He  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  stipendiary 
magistrate  in  the  province  of  Con  naught 
until  he  was  sent  to  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  at  a  period  of  particular  difficulty 
and  disturbance.  Major  Priestley  was  at 
that  time  selected  by  Earl  De  Grey  to  go 
down  to  Tipperary  as  superintendent  re- 
sident magistrate  for  three  years  and  a 
half.  Major  Priestley  continued  to  dis- 
charge those  duties,  not  only  without 
blame  or  censure,  but  with  the  approbation 
of  every  one  who  had  observed  his  public 
conduct.  When  that  appointment  ceased 
Earl  De  Grey  stated  that  he  would  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  mark  his  sense 
of  Major  Priestley's  merit,  and  the  situation 
of  Deputy  Inspector  General  becoming 
vacant^  Major  Priestley  was  accordingly 
appointed.  Why,  then,  was  this  case  to  be 
made  an  exceptional  one?  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  reward 
faithful,  able,  and  zealous  services,  and  he 
had  done  so.  He  was  not  to  be  passed 
over  because  the  noble  Marquess,  near  the 
close  of  his  official  existence,  had  thought 
fit  to  enter  into  some  understanding  about 
the  sacrifice  of  his  patronage,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  was  on  the  point  of  having 
none  to  bestow.  He  had  said  thus 
much  in  consequence  of  the  attack  upon 
Ministers,  who  were  not  desirous  of  exer- 
cising any  power  beyond  what  the  noble 
Marquess  had  himself  claimed.  He  had 
no  objection  to  grant  those  returns ;  but 
he  would  call  upon  the  noble  Marquess  to 
enlarge  his  Motion,  so  as  to  include  all 
appointments  since  1836«  He  would  wish 
the  Motion  to  embrace  all  appointments. 


those  of  head  constable  included,  from  the 
Ist  of  May,  1836.  Upon  these  conditions, 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  consent  to 
the  production  of  the  Returns  moved  for 
by  the  noble  Marquess. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  no* 
thing  had  been  further  from  his  iotentioo 
than  to  misrepresent  the  noble  Marquess, 
when  he  spoke  on  a  former  occasion.  He 
had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  avoid 
entering  into  the  discussion  at  all,  as  he 
expected  to  be  in  a  situation  which  would 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
have  taken  part  in  it.  He  had  arranged, 
therefore,  that  it  should  be  left  to  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President  of  the  Gouncil.  When  he 
found  that  he  could  not  avoid  it,  it  was 
only  two  or  three  days  before  that  debate 
was  to  take  place,  and  when  the  noble 
Marquess  declared  that  he  was  resolved 
to  bring  it  forward.  He  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  had  then  made  every  effisrt 
duly  to  inform  himself,  by  reading  all  the 
documents  relating  to  the  subject ;  but 
still  he  felt  that  he  was  not  in  a  situation 
to  do  it  justice.  He  could  only  regret 
thflt  the  noble  Marquess  would  not  post- 
pone  the  discussion  until  bis  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  could  take  part  in 
it ;  and  what  he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
had  said,  was  founded  upon  the  documents 
to  which  he  had  referred.  He  repeated, 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to 
misrepresent  the  noble  Marquess.  What 
he  had  contended  for  was,  that  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  certain  rights  and  duties,  and  he  was 
to  estimate  the  one  and  the  other  by  the 
terms  of  the  Statute,  and  not  by  any  ar*- 
rangement  into  which  his  predecessors 
might  have  entered.  Most  particularly  it 
was  to  be  remembered  that  the  practice  of 
that  predecessor  had  been  conformable  to 
the  Statute,  and  not  to  the  arrangement. 
This  was  what  he  had  urged  on  the  former 
occasion;  and  he  had  added  that  no  com- 
plaint was  made  that  Major  Priestley  was 
unfit  for  the  office ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
noble  Marquess  had  admitted  that  he  had 
no  ground  of  complaint  against  Major 
Priestley.  It  was  the  duty,  then,  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  make  that  appoint- 
ment ;  and  he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington), 
in  justification  of  it,  had  quoted  the  course 
the  noble  Marquess  had  himself  pursued 
all  the  time  he  was  in  office.  His  impres- 
sion was,  that  after  the  noble  Marquess 
had  informed  Mcgor  M'Gregor  that  he 
should  have  the  nomination  of  the  chieF 
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constables,  he  bad  deprived  him  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  sppointmeDts  by  allowing 
him  only  to  name  one  in  three :  even  in 
the  case  of  the  one,  the  selection  had  not 
always  been  made  by  the  Inspector  Ge* 
neral :  at  times  the  recommendation  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  prevailed  over  that  of 
the  Inspector  General.  In  this  statement 
he  was  borne  out  by  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee.  It  was  quite  true  that 
Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  had  been  mistaken 
in  his  construction  of  the  Act,  when  he 
supposed  thnt  he  was  to  hate  the  selection 
of  all  the  officers  there  named,  including 
the  magistrates.  This  could  never  have 
been  intended;  but  he  thought  it  was 
clearly  indicated  that  the  paymasters  were 
to  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Inspector  General.  These  also 
were  taken  away  from  Colonel  Shaw  Ken- 
nedy; and  when  the  noble  Marquess  was 
in  Ireland,  two-thirds  of  the  minor  ap- 
pointments were  also  claimed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  If  he  had  misrepresented  the 
noble  Marquess,  he  was  sorry  for  it;  but  it 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  nobody 
could  have  taken  more  pains  than  he  did 
not  to  intermeddle  with  the  discussion. 

The  Ear]  of  Si,  Oermans  rose  merely 
to  state  that  the  regulations  which  the 
present  Government  found  to  exist  when 
they  entered  office  had  not  been  in  any 
case  departed  from.  The  appointment  of 
the  head  constable  had  invariably  been 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  In- 
spector General. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  replied, 
with  respect  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
terms  of  his  Motion,  as  suggested  by  the 
Doble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection.  He  should  be  glad  to 
have  everything  that  had  been  done  by  him 
while  governing  Ireland  laid  before  the 
public ;  and  he  believed  the  result  would  be 
to  prove  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Constabulary  Force,  and  every  arrangement 
connected  with  it,  gave  satisfaction  in 
every  part  of  Ireland,  throughout  a  moat 
difficult  period.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
BrownrigK,  he  considered  that  gentleman 
to  have  been  a  very  ill.used  man ;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  claims  of  Major 
Priestley,  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  justifiable  ground  for  substituting 
that  gentleman  for  Mr.  Brownrigg.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  bad  accused 
him  of  having  made  a  wanton  attack  on 
Her  Majesty  s  Government  in  regard  to 
Ireland,  at  a  time  when  they  were  bringing 
forward  measures  for  the  benefit  of  that 


country.  He  had  Dot  made  any  such 
attack ;  on  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  stated 
that  he  did  approve  of  those  measures  of 
the  Government,  and  that  he  would  give 
them  his  warm  and  sealous  support,  with- 
out questioning  the  motives  on  which  they 
were  brought  forward.  Nay,  he  would 
tell  the  noble  Lord  more — that  the  support 
which  he  was  prepared  to  give  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  their  policy  towards 
Ireland  was  founded,  not  only  on  the  mea- 
sures which  they  had  brought  in,  but  still 
more,  perhaps,  on  the  measurea  which  they 
had  not  brought  in«  Their  Lordships  had 
in  former  times  heard  of  a  certain  Regis- 
tration Bill.  What  had  become  of  it  ?  At 
one  period  it  was  considered  to  be  a  measure 
of  such  pressing  necessity,  that  it  was 
urged  upon  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  theu  sitting  on 
the  Opposition  Benches,  with  so  earnest 
an  appeal  that  not  a  day  was  to  be  lost  in 
the  consideration  of  it.  What  had  become 
of  that  urgency  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  had 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  yet  had  he  once  dared  to  bring 
forward  an  Irish  Registration  Bill?  He 
would  repeat,  therefore,  that  he  gave  his 
support  to  the  Government,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  measures  which  they  did 
bring  in,  but  also  on  account  of  the  mea- 
sures which  they  had  abandoned.  With 
respect  to  what  he  had  said  concerning  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Baron  Jackson,  he  had 
been  misunderstood  by  the  noble  Lord. 
What  he  stated  was,  that  he  considered 
the  previous  political  conduct  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Jackson  had  been  of  such  extreme 
violence  that  it  was  not  likely  he  would 
enjoy  that  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the 
Insh  people,  which  a  criminal  judge  ought 
to  enjoy.  With  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley,  he  was 
sorry  that  he  had  been  obliged  by  the 
noble  Lord  to  allude  to  it;  he  could 
only  say,  that  as  fiur  as  being  a  conscien- 
tious and  upright  criminal  judge  in  a 
small  court  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
that  learned  Gentleman  might  be  without 
reproach,  and  perfectly  competent  to  dis- 
charge his  duty ;  Imt  when  the  nature  of 
the  office  of  Sergeant  in  Ireland  was  ooo. 
sidered,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  in 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Howley  a  worse  np* 
pointment,  professionally  apeaking,  was 
never  made.  The  office  of  Sergeant,  it  ahould 
be  recollected,  gave  the  position  of  prece- 
dence or  pre-audience  to  the  person  hold- 
ing it  above  all  the  rest  of  the  prolessioii. 
Was  it  not  absurd  to  confer  this  on  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  so  practice,  though  be 
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certainly  bad  been  popular  and  painstaking  ^ 
88  tbe  Assistant  Barrister  of  Tipperary  ? 
The  Government  passed  over  the  late  Mr. 
West,  who  was  a  distinguished  supporter  of 
theirs,  because  they  imagined  some  profes- 
sional superiority  over  him  in  Mr.  Warren. 
How  was  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Howley,  unless  it  were 
that  the  Government  might  be  able  to  boast 
of  having  appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
office?  The  noble  Lord,  in  speaking  of 
the  present  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr.  Smith,  said  that  he  believed  him  to  be 
a  very  fair  person,  and  that  he  knew  no 
reason  why  his  appointment  should  be  ob- 
jected tOy  for  he  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Baron  Smith.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  lived  a  long  time  in  the  poli- 
tical world,  and  had  seen  some  strange 
changes,  and  he  must  know  that  it  did 
not  always  follow  that  the  political  princi- 
ples of  the  father  were  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  son.  But  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby)  was  not  the  only  party  who 
objected  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Smith 
as  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland ;  the 
objection  was  strongly  felt  all  over  that 
country.  It  was  universally  known  that 
Mr.  Smith  did,  at  a  public  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  called  together  to  oppose 
the  late  Government,  state  that  circum- 
stances had  come  to  his  knowledge  that 
would  make  him  hesitate  to  believe  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  had  any  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath.  A  person  making 
such  a  statement  ought  never  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  situation  of  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. He  did  not  think  that  the  charge 
he  had  made  against  the  Government  had 
been  answered  in  any  way  whatever  by  the 
noble  Lord.  All  these  appointments  of 
which  he  complained  were  appointments 
of  the  strongest  party  character.  It  had, 
indeed,  been  stated  that  the  expression  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Smith  had  never  been  used 
by  him,  and  that  this  passage  was  not  to  be 
found  in  a  corrected  edition  of  his  speech. 
But  all  the  time  that  he  was  in  Ireland,  he 
never  heard  the  fact  disputed,  or  that 
there  was  any  doubt  that  these  words  were 
used  by  Mr.  Smith.  At  the  public  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  Dublin  where  they  were 
belieired  to  have  been  spoken,  there  were 
reporters  present  representing  the  press  of 
all  parties,  and  in  all  the  papers  the  words 
were  reported  as  having  been  uttered  by 
Mr.  Smith.  He  thought  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Greene  as  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  was  a  respectable  appointment ; 
but  with  reference  to  all  the  other  appoint. 
toents,  however  respectable  as  private  in- 


dividuals the  persons  might  be,  he  con- 
sidered them  to  give  such  a  character  to 
the  governing  power  exercised  at  the 
Castle  of  Dublin  as  required  all  the  energy 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  tbe  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment there  to  struggle  against  it.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said  that  there  was  no  part 
of  his  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby*s)  public 
life  on  which  he  should  be  less  disposed  to 
congratulate  him  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby) than  that  of  his  Administration  of 
the  Government  of  Ireland- 
Lord  Stanley :  I  beg  the  noble  Mar- 
quess's pardon.  What  I  said  was,  that 
there  was  no  part  of  the  noble  Marquess's 
public  life  which  I  should  so  little  feel  it 
our  duty  to  imitate  as  his  Administration 
of  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby ^  knowing 
what  means  the  noble  Lord  had  on  former 
occasions  pursued  himself  in  lreland,and  the 
impression  they  had  left  behind,  should  have 
been  indeed  surprised  if  he  had  found  the 
noble  Lord  following  his  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby 's)  example.  The  observations  of 
the  noble  Lord  did  not,  therefore,  touch 
him.  As  for  the  implied  want  of  the  noble 
Lord's  approbation,  he  must  console  him- 
self with  the  kindly  recollections  of  the 
Irish  people. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  wished  to  ex- 
plain. It  was  supposed  in  the  former  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  that  he  had  mis- 
understood the  difference  between  the 
head  constable  and  the  chief  constable; 
but  he  never  did  make  that  mistake.  He 
knew  very  well  what  were  the  gradations, 
from  the  sub-constable,  the  constable,  the 
head  constable,  and  the  chief  constable. 
The  latter  only  held  the  rank  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  Sub- Inspectors  he  knew 
nothing  of. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  wished  the 
noble  Duke  to  state  distinctly  what  were 
the  appointments  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby)  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
away  from  the  Inspector  General. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  would  repeat 
what  it  was  he  did  say.  He  said,  that  the 
noble  Marquess,  by  having  given  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  person  over  the  chief  con- 
stable, the  Inspector  General  was  deprived 
of  two-thirds  of  these  appointments,  he 
having  been  previously  told  that  he  was  to 
have  all  these  appointments. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby :  But  that 
was  not  the  fact.  The  noble  Duke  mis- 
understood the  case.  The  Inspector  Ge- 
neral was  never  told  he  was  to  have  any 
of  these  appointments.  The  first,  and  in- 
deed the  only  thing  he  was  told  was,  that 
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one-third  of  the  appointments  should  in 
future  be  given  to  him  for  the  purposes 
of  promotion  from  the  ranks.  If  noble 
Lord»  would  look  to  the  evidence,  they 
would  find  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  Earl  of  St.  Germans  said,  although 
it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  their  Lord- 
ships* House  for  any  noble  Lord  to  speak 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  same  debate^ 
still  he  trusted  their  Lordships  would 
permit  him  to  refer  to  one  part  of  the 
noble  Marquess*s  speech,  in  wnich  he  had 
alluded  to  a  right  hon.  Friend  of  his«  who 
was  not  present  to  vindicate  himself  against 
a  charge  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
thought  fit  to  repeat,  to-night.  He  (the 
Earl  of  St.  Germans)  did  think  that  the 
noble  Marquess  was  hardly  justified  in  the 
remarks  he  had  made ;  the  charge  had 
been  brought  against  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  he 
distinctly  denied  and  rebutted  that  charge, 
and  read  an  accurate  report  of  the  speech 
which  he  did  deliver  on  the  occasion  al- 
luded to.  The  charge  was  founded  on  the 
report  of  a  speech  said  to  have  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  a  meeting 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  which  he  imputed 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  that  they  were 
not  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  two  days  after  the 
meeting,  published  a  corrected  report  of 
his  speech,  in  which  no  such  words  were 
used ;  and  be  distinctly  in  the  House  of 
Commons  denied  having  used  such  words. 
The  noble  Marquess,  knowing  all  this,  was 
scarcely  justified  in  repeating  the  charge 
in  the  necessary  absence  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanhu  said,  that 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone  to 
the  extent  of  giving  a  distinct  denial  to 
the  cbarKC  of  course  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby)  was  bound  to  accept  that 
denial.  But  he  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby) happened  to  be  present  when  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  made  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  iu  answer  to  the 
charge  of  having  used  tlie  words  imputed 
to  him ;  and  that  speech  was  not  considered 
by  any  person  at  the  time,  certainly  not 
by  him  (ihe  Marouess  of  Normanby),  to 
amount  to  a  denial ;  but  what  he  saia  was, 
that  whatever  words  were  used  by  him 
had  been  published  in  a  corrected  form, 
and  he  offered  to  read  his  speech  to  the 
House,  which  was  certainly  a  very  formid- 
able proposal,  and  not  likely  to  be  accepted. 
But  it  was  well  known  that  it  very  often 
happened  that  what  a  man  published  and 
WMt  he  sfeiue  wese  two  ytxj  diffareiit 


things.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Nornanby) 
did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  to  adhere  to  the  expres- 
sion ;  but  certainly  an  impression  had  gone 
forth  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other 
that  such  words  had  been  used  by  him. 

Motion  as  amended  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 
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MiiruTn.]    BIU.S.    PuiMe^—T'    Mutliiyi   MariM  Ms* 

tiny. 
VHvatt.^\*'  Noithumberloid  Railway  t  Spoad  (Clon), 
ate.,  iDdorara ;  Kly  and  HuntiagdoD  Railway  i  CUAoi 
BrUge  \  Lynn  and  Daaham  Railway  i  Wills,  SooMnet, 
and  Weymouth  Railway  i  Direct  London  and  PortnnouUi 
Railway. 

9*'  Cornwatt  RaUway  i  Glovop  Gatt  CkiadiCoo  StaMll 
Debt*  I  Gremwicli  CoUioy  Railway  i  North  Woolwidb 
Railway  {  AndenUm  Municipality  and  Polioe ;  Eaiteni 
Union  Railway  t  Sbepley  Lane.  Head,  and  Bamiley 
Road;  Maochiitar  Court  of  Raoardt  Gnat  SoaliMm 
and  Weitara  Railway  <InlaDd). 
2tfpor/fd.— Fiiher  Lane  (Greenwich)  ImproTcmcnt;  Brit- 
ten^ DiToroe. 

PannoHa  Pmaannnvb  Fna  Loii  Mqfor,  AUmbmb, 
and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in  fraour  of  the 
Jewish  DisafaiUtles  Removal  BlU.— By  Mr.  Bcabow,  fhn 
Dudley,  ftir  Repaalof  Duty  on  Copper  Ore. 

Tub  Fisheries.]  Viscoont  Palmer-* 
Stan  wished  to  pot  a  qoeaioo  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  of  which  be  had  given  notice. 
It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
French  Minister  of  the  lnterior(M.C«nin 
Gridaine)  bad  announced  to  the  Cbambert 
that  he  was  about  to  propose  a  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  certain 
modifications  which  the  British  Ootern- 
ment  had  contented  to  in  the  Treaty 
which  was  concluded  in  1839,  between 
the  two  GoTernments,  for  regulating  the 
fisheries  in  the  narrow  seas.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  what 
these  modifications  were  f 

Sir  R,  Peel  apprehended  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  the  report  of  the 
French  newspapers  with  respect  to  the 
words  used  b^f  the  Minister.  There 
was  a  Convention  entered  into  in  1839 
between  this  country  and  France  with 
respect  to  the  fisheries  of  the  respective 
countries  in  the  narrow  seat;  and  the 
Eleventh  Article  of  that  Convention  pro- 
vided that  certain  regulations  sliould  be 
entered  into  between  Commistioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  coontries.  Those  regu- 
lations were  accord inf;ly  agreed  upon  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  weie  embodied  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  passed 
through  the  LeguUture  of  this  country^ 
and  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  1843. 
By  U&t  CoofeAliooi  it  wu  agrtcd  thai 
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each  coontry  should,  if  necessary,  pass  a 
legislative  measure  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying the  regulations  of  the  Convention 
into  execution.  We  passed^  in  accordance 
with  that  Article,  a  law  to  enable  us  to  in- 
flict the  penalties  awarded  under  the 
Convention  for  breaches  of  the  regulations. 
The  French  Government  had  not  as  yet 
passed  a  similar  law  ;  and  he  apprehended 
the  French  Minister  (Monsieur  Cunin 
Gridaine)  had  merely  expressed  an  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a  law  to  carry  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Convention  of  1839  into 
effect*  It  would  seem  from  the  report  in 
the  newspapers,  as  if  since  1843,  some 
modification  of  the  Convention  had  taken 
place;  but  no  modification  had  taken 
place ;  and  he  therefore  thought  that  there 
must  be  som«  mistake  as  to  the  an- 
oouocemeot  whicn  was  made  in  the  French 
Chamber. 

Viscount  Palmenton  wished  to  know  if 
he  was  lo  understand  from  the  right  hoo. 
Baronet  that  there  had  been  no  modifica- 
tion of  the  Convention,  or  of  any  of  the 
regulations  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Commissiooeri  voder  the  Conven- 
tion? 

Sir  R,  Pee/ said,  that  since  the  Act  of 
the  British  Legitlatnre  in  1843,  an  Act 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
regulations  into  effect,  there  had  been  no 
modification  of  the  Convention  or  the  re- 
gulations. 

Captain  PeckeU  said,  that  the  subject 
had  been  brought  forward  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  recently,  by  M. 
Estancelin,  a  representative  who  took  a 
constant  interest  in  the  question  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  French  fishermen.  M.  Estan- 
celin expressed  his  opposition  to  the 
Treaty  of  1839,  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
France ;  and  in  reply  to  those  observations, 
M.  Giiizot  said  :— 

**  I  found  the  Treaty  concluded—its  very 
date  proves  it  J  endeavoured  in  the  negotia- 
tions opened  on  the  subject  to  remedy  the  evil. 
My  position  was  rather  difficult,  for  the  Treaty 
was  eoDcittded,  signed^  and  ratified,  and  it  was 
Ibttnd  necessary  to  reverse  certain  clauses 
thereof,  which  were  in  full  force.  The  nego- 
tiation ended  in  the  adoption  of  regulations 
which  have,  in  a  great  measure,  redressed  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  M.  Fstaocelin. 
Certain  clauses  of  the  new  Convention  will  be 
submitted  to  the  legislative  sanction  in  both 
countries/' 

What  was  that  redress,  he  would  ask? 
Was  it  to  be  conceded  that  the  French 
fishermen  should  come  within  a  shorter 
distance  of  the  English  coast  to  fish  tbaQ 


they  are  at  present  allowed  under  the 
Convention  ?  There  was  no  reason  why 
that  point  should  be  conceded  to  the 
French  fishermen.  He  held  in  his  hand 
an  extract  from  a  petition  of  the  French 
fishermen  of  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  and  Bou- 
logne, relative  to  the  decline  of  their  fish- 
ery ;  and  that  petition  was  presented  by 
M.  Estancelin,  who  had  taken  a  very 
great  interest  in  the  subject.  The  extract 
expressed  the  views  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men ;  it  was : — 

''Nous  deplorons  vivement  I'extremit^  k 
laquelle  nous  sommes  reduits,  nous  voudrions 
marcher  i^te  lev^e  comine  le  faissaieut  nos  an*i 
ciens,  roais  seuls  nous  ne  pouvons  arriver  4 
ce  but.  11  nous  faut  I'appui  positif  et  efficace 
du  gouvernemeot.  Nous  voulons  rend  re  k 
notre  patrie  la  p^clie  nationale  dent  elle  s'est 
depoaill^e  au  profit  de  TAngleterre/' 

Did  the  Government  intend  to  permit 
such  a  modification  of  the  regulations  as 
would  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  our 
fishermen,  by  allowing  the  French  to  fish 
within  a  shorter  distance  of  our  shores 
than  that  agreed  upon  in  the  Convention 
of  1839  ?  M.  Estancelin  in  effect  said 
the  noble  Lord  (Palmerston)  had  stolen  a 
march  upon  them,  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  French  fishermen  had  not  been 
properly  consulted.  , 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought  it  very  unwise  to 
enter  into  the  subject  of  petitions  that  were 
presented  to  the  French  Chambers,  or  to 
quote  speeches  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  subject  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies* 

Auction  Duties.]  House  in  Commit* 
tee  on  the  Excise  Acts, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  rose 
to  bring  forward  his  measure  for  tne  repeal 
of  the  Auction  Duties.  He  said,  after  the 
full  statement  which  had  been  mode  by  his 
right  hon<  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  upon  the  subject,  when  he  made 
bis  financial  statement  to  the  House,  and 
after  the  explanation  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  given  in  reference  to  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  those  duties,  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise  Inquiry,  he  should,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstanees,  have  felt  himself  ex- 
empted from  the  necessity  of  troubling  the 
House  any  further  upon  the  subject ;  but 
inasmuch  as  hb  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire  had  intimated  his  intention 
of  taking  the  s^ise  of  the  House  upon  the 
proposition,  it  became  his  duty  to  state  to 
the  House  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
the  GoTaruaeut  to  reooaimead  the  total 
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repeal  of  the  auction  duties.     In  the  Re- 
port of  the  Excise  Commission^  the  Com- 
missioners stated  that  they  thought  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  ought  to  he  first  di- 
rected to  the  auction  duties,  with  a  view,  if 
not  of  repealing  them  altogether,  at  least  of 
amending  them  considerahly.     He  need  not 
state  that  the  auction  duties  were  duties  of 
a  character  deemed,  in  a  commercial  coun- 
try, most  ohnoxious.     It  was  undesirahle 
that  a  tax  should  he  levied  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  property;   it  was  essential  to  the 
interests    of   a    commercial  country  that 
there  should  he  as  far  as  possible  a  repeal 
of  taxes  which   affected  the  transfer  of 
property.      Such    a    tax    could    only   be 
justified  by  necessity.     This  particular  tax 
was  not  only  objectionable  as  regarded  the 
transfer  of  property,  but  it  was  also  ob- 
jectionable as  regarded  the  partial  manner 
in  which  it  worked.     It  applied  only  to 
that  particular  class  of  property  which  was 
sold  by  auction,  and  there  were  reasons  why 
this  mode  of  transferring  property  was  of  all 
others  the  most  entitled  to  indulgence.  He 
need  not  remind  the  House  that  sales  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country  by  auction  were  gene- 
rally forced  upon  the  parties  j  and  that  they 
had  no  option  whatever  in  respect  to  selling. 
He  referred  to  what  were  not  uncommon 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  property 
was  thus  transferred.     Two  cases  of  this 
kind  had  recently  come  under  his  observa- 
tion*    Two  estates  had  been  lately  sold, 
which  nearly  equalled  each  other  in  value, 
and  for  argument  sake  he  would  say  in 
round  numbers  that  they  sold  for  100,000/. 
each.     To  one  of  those  estates  an  indi- 
vidual  iucceeded«  whose  predecessor   had 
made  it  subject  to  a  large  amount  of  debt^ 
which  should  be  discharged  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the   sale.     These   incumbrances 
amounted  to  90,0002.      Being  obliged  to 
submit  the  property  to  auction,  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  this  sum  of  90,000/.  was 
paid  by  the  individual  out  of  the  purchase 
money,  which  only  left  a  balance  of  10,000/. 
He  was,  however,  obliged  to  pay  the  auction 
duty  upon  the  whole  amount,  being  3,000/., 
which  left  for  himself  only  about  7,000/. 
The  other  estate  was  without  any  incum- 
brance; and  the  owner  of  it  put  it  up  to 
auction   with   the    object  merely,  as  he 
stated,  of  estimating  its  value;  he,  how- 
ever, evaded  paying  the  duty  of  3,000/. 
upon  it  by  withdrawing  it  from  the  sale, 
and  then  disposefl  of  ii  by  private  contract 
for  100«000/.     He  gave  these  instances  to 
show  the  partial  effect  which  such  a  law  pro- 
duced in  the  transfer  of  property  by  auction. 
It  appeared  by  a  return  which  had  been  laid 


on  the  Table  of  the  House,  that  out  of  the 
whole  mass  of  property  which  had  been 
brought  to  auction,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  it  became  subject  to  this  duty.     The 
property  brought  to  auction  in  the  course 
of  the  year  amounted  to  forty-five  mQlions, 
whilst  the  property  that  actually  paid  the 
duty  amounted  to  something  short  of  eight 
millions,  showing  to  what  an  enormous  ex- 
tent certain  species  of  property  had  been 
exempted  from  duty.  The  exemption  arose 
from  two  causes.     The  first  cause  of  ex- 
emption was  the  feeling  of  Parliament  that 
the  auction  duty  was  an  oppressive  tax, 
and  that  the  exemption  ought  to  be  carried 
to  a  very  great  extent ;  Parliament  had 
therefore  been  in  the  habit,  from  time  to 
time,  of  relieving  particular  interests  from 
the  operation  of  the  duty,  so  that  there 
were  no  less  than  forty-one  dasaes  of  ex- 
emption introduced  by  Parliament,  with  a 
view  to  diminish  the  severity  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  tax.    The  continuance  of  the 
duty  upon  those  who  were  still  subject  to 
pay  it  was  necessarily  viewed  by  them  as 
a  hardship.     We  were  not  to  suppose  that 
because  out  of  forty-five  millions,  thirty- 
seven  millions  might  be  exempted  from 
the    duty,    the    parties    interested    were 
altogether  relieved  from   the  charge  and 
trouble  of  the  tax.    Far  from  it.  Although 
the  bulk  of  the  property  did  not  pay  the 
duty,  it  was  subject  to  those  restrictions 
wliich  applied  to  the  other,  in   order  to 
prevent    improper    evasions.     The    auc- 
tioneer   must  give  the  same  notices,  he 
must  draw  out   the   same  catalogues,  he 
must  prepare  the  same  accounts,  be  must 
give  the  same  bonds  to  the  Excise  which  he 
must  give  in  the  case  of  property  which 
must  ultimately  pay  the  duty.    The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  remunerated  himself 
by  charges  on  those  parties  whose  property 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
to  subject  to  these  burdens.     It  neces- 
sarily followed  that  from  exemptions  the 
labour  imposed  on   the  Government  and 
the  expense  arising  from  the  labour,  was 
very  considerable ;  so  that  a  large  deduc- 
tion from  the  total  amount  of  duty  levied 
must   be  made  on   account   of  the  ex- 
pense of  collection.     From  the  best  infor- 
mation which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
of  the  300,000/.  which  the  auction  duty 
produced,  50,000/.  was  spent  in  the  collec- 
tion ;  so  that  the  House  would   see  that 
this  tax  had  the  other  evil  of  levying  a 
much  larger  sum  on  the  public  than  actually 
came  into  the  coffer  of  the  Treasury.     But 
the  greatest  evil  which  attended  the  auction 
duty  was  the  genenl  oombioatioo  amongst 
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all  classes  to  evade  it.  Property  was  put 
up  to  ascertain  its  value ;  it  was  bought  in, 
and  immediately  afterwards  disposed  of  by 
private  contract.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances,  the  ingenuity  exercised  in  evad- 
ing the  tax  was  successful.  This  duty 
operated  prejudically  on  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Take  a  case  immediately  con- 
nected with  trade  and  commerce  :  by  the 
auction  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  the  first 
importer,  who  sold  the  goods  within  a 
limited  period  after  their  arrival,  sold  them 
entirely  free  from  the  auction  duty;  but 
the  individual  who  purchased  them  of  him, 
sell  them  when  he  might,  was  subjected  to 
the  full  duty.  So  that  this  case  happened : 
the  cargo  arrived  and  was  immediately 
sold,  the  seller  having  paid  no  duties  to 
the  Crown ;  if  the  buyer  was  engaged 
in  trade,  and  wished  to  part  with  the 
property,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  a  duty  of  Is.  in  the  pound.  The 
first  seller  did  not  materially  profit  by  his 
exemption,  for  he  necessarily  considered  the 
restrictions  to  which  he  was  subject,  and 
would  not  give  the  importer  the  full  price. 
In  this  way  the  duty  affected  commercial 
men ;  but  the  evil  was  not  less  as  affecting 
the  agricultural  interest,  in  whose  behalf 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  proposed 
to  move  an  Amendment  to  his  Motion.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  a  farmer  who  sold 
His  stock  upon  his  farm  was  altogether 
exempt  from  the  auction  duty;  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  whatever  benefit 
would  arise  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
was  already  enjoyed  by  agriculturists; 
but  the  evil  of  the  duty  applied  here 
as  in  other  cases.  It  affected  but  little 
the  man  of  property,  while  it  pressed 
severely  upon  him  who  was  least  able  to 
bear  it.  A  great  farmer  who  had  a  large 
stock,  had  enough  to  attract  purchasers 
and  such  a  competition  as  would  secure 
to  him  the  full  value  of  the  commodity ; 
but  a  small  farmer,  who  had  but  few 
articles  to  dispose  of,  could  not  command 
the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, by  which  the  advantage  of  a  sale  by 
auction  was  enhanced.  In  rural  districts 
large  farmers  found  it  convenient  to  sell  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  with  the  view  of  having  more  pro- 
fitable returns ;  and  in  order  to  evade  the 
duty,  it  had  been  the  practice  for  farmers 
so  situated  to  hire  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  where  they  wished  to 
sell,  and  to  drive  the  cattle  to  the  land  to 
be  there  sold,  that  the  duty  might  be 
evaded,  whilst  they  derived  advantage  from 
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the  contiguity  of  a  large  population.  Take 
the  case  of  the  sale  of  timber.  When  it 
was  sold  standing,  it  paid  no  duty  what-* 
ever;  but  suppose  the  purchaser  should 
wish  to  dispose  of  the  bark,  or  those  parts 
which  were  not  valuable  as  timber,  in 
order  to  reimburse  himself  for  the  amount 
he  had  paid  for  the  timber,  he  was  then 
subject  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty, 
as  he  did  not  sell  on  the  property  on  which 
the  timber  was  grown.  Thus  the  exemp- 
tion which  the  farmers  appeared  to  enjoy 
was  in  many  cases  rather  in  name  than  in 
reality.  He  might  give  other  instances,  but 
enough  had  been  stated  to  show  that  the 
tax  operated  severely  even  on  those  on 
whom  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Legislature 
that  it  should  operate  the  least  it  might 
possibly  be  said  that  many  of  these  anoma- 
lies might  be  got  rid  of  by  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  and  an  alteration  of  the  system 
under  which  it  was  collected.  The  attempt 
had  been  made.  It  had  not  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  it  was  found  much  better 
to  repeal  the  tax  altogether.  It  was 
proposed,  however,  to  retain  so  much  of 
the  machinery  as  imposed  a  license  on  the 
auctioneer  by  whom  the  business  was  to  be 
carried  on ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the 
license  duty  should  be  15^  on  every  auc- 
tioneer. The  House  was  aware  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  ordinary  license  of  an 
auctioneer  amounted  only  to  5/. ;  but  if  he 
sold  any  article  which  was  subject  to  excise 
duty,  he  was  bound  to  pay,  however  small 
the  quantity  of  the  article  which  he  sold, 
the  full  license  for  the  permission  to  sell 
that  particular  article ;  and  it  might,  and 
in  some  instances  did  happen,  that  where, 
in  addition  to  the  sale  of  ordinary  property, 
he  sold  wine,  beer^  or  spirits,  in  all  these 
cases  a  separate  license  must  be  obtained ; 
and  there  were  cases  in  which  auctioneers 
took  out  the  full  amount  of  these  addi- 
tional duties,  and  thereby  incurred  an  an-  * 
nual  charge  of  30/.,  which  was  the  amount 
of  all  these  particular  duties.  In  fixing 
the  duty  at  half  this  amount,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  it  was  not  an  unfair  compromise 
of  extreme  rights.  A  party  having  a  li- 
cense for  152.  would  be  at  liberty  to  sell 
every  species  of  property.  What  would 
necessanly  be  the  operation  of  the  duty  ? 
It  would  be,  that  there  being  no  longer 
any  restriction  of  sales  by  auction — the 
more  ready  mode  of  selling  property  at  its 
value— there  would  be  a  great  increase  of 
the  property  really  put  up  to  sale  and 
actually  disposed  of  by  this  mode  of  transfer. 
The  auctioneer,  therefore,  would  have  a 
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reiy  large  increase  of  business  throughoat 
the  country,  arising  from  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  would  be  no  obstacle 
to   the  disposal  of  property.     He  would 
also  be  relieved  from  other  burdens ;  for  in 
addition  to  the  52.  duty  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pay»  he  was  obliged  to  furnish 
annual  bonds  to  the  Excise,  with  sureties 
for  the  payment  of  the  duties  which  passed 
through  his  hands.    These  bonds  were  an 
annual  expense,  independent  of  the  expense 
which   was  always  incident  to  requiring 
parties  to  be  sureties.     By  the  removal  of 
the  duty  the  auctioneer  was  exempted  from 
those  onerous  burdens  to  which  he  was 
subject  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
fraud — he  was  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  and  receiving  notices,  and  was 
no  longer  responsible  to  Government  for 
large  amounts — he  was  no  longer  obliged 
to  Keep  complicated  books  of  accounts,  and 
transmit  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Excise,  not  merely  on  those  sales  on  which 
the  duties  were  levied,  but  those  on  which 
duties  were  due.     Taking  these  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  it  was  his  firm 
belief  that  the  charge  of  152.  would  not  be 
80  much  as  that  which  was  now  the  ordi- 
nary duty  paid  by  auctioneers.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving,— 

*'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
that  all  the  Duties  of  Excise  now  payable  in  re- 
spect of  Sales  by  Auction,  and  on  Licenses  to 
be  taken  out  by  Auctioneers,  shall  cease." 

Mr.  Hawes  asked  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  considered  the  brokers  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  other  great  com- 
mercial towns?  These  brokers  belonged 
to  houses  where  there  were  several  part- 
ners. Hitherto  it  had  been  the  practice 
for  one  partner  to  take  out  a  license,  and 
to  sell  the  commodities  which  they  sold 
under  one  single  license.  He  understood 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  have 
said  that  the  license  was  to  be  raised 
from  52.,  the  present  amount,  to  15/. 
each.  Now,  ir  every  member  of  these 
brokers'  firms  was  to  take  out  a  separate 
license,  the  amount  which  they  would 
have  to  pay,  instead  of  51.^  would  be  451. 
He  would,  therefore,  ask  if  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
each  member  of  a  firm  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  out  a  license  ?  If  such  was 
not  the  intention,  an  announcement  of  the 
fact  would  remove  the  apprehensions 
which  were  now  entertained  on  this  head 
by  many  parties  in  the  city  of  London. 

The  Chancellor  of  tlu  Exchequer  laidi 


that  the  pertoa  taking  oat  the  license 
and  belonging  to  a  firm,  had  necessarily 
the  right  to  sell ;  bat  that  if  two  or  three 
members  of  a  firm  were  engaged  in  selling 
by  auction,  each  of  them  would  be  ob- 
liged to  take  out  the  license.  Were  that 
not  the  case,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence  ?  There  would  be  a  combination 
of  auctioneers  in  little  societies,  one  of 
whom  would  have  the  license,  and  the 
others  not.  It  was  only  the  individual 
that  sold  by  auction  that  was  liable  to 
pay  the  license. 

Mr.  Bankes  felt  that  in  offering  a  reply 
to  the  statement  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  was 
by  no  means  called  upon  to  make  out  that 
no  benefit  would  result  from  the  removal 
of  the  tax  proposed  to  be  remitted,  because 
no  tax  or  impost  whatever  could  be  removed 
without  occasioning  a  benefit  to  some  party. 
He  trusted  that  he  should  place  himself  in 
the  position  he  wished  to  occupy  on  that 
occasion,  by  being  enabled  to  satisfy  the 
House  that  he  could  propose  a  greater  and 
more  efficient  relief,  with  the  same  sum  of 
money,  by  retaining  this  duty  as  it  stood, 
for  the  present  at  least,  and  by  relieving 
those  who  at  the  present  moment  were 
suffering  severely  by  the  pressure  of  a 
heavy  impost.     He  felt  more  particularly 
called  upon  at  the  present  time  to  offer  this 
substitute  to  the  House,  because  with  re- 
ference to  those  propositions  which  now 
stood  before  the  House  for  its  consideration, 
and  more  especially  some  that  were  pro- 
posed by  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Home  Office,  there  were  burdens  of 
the  most  serious  nature  to  be  imposed  upon 
the   landed  interest.      He  adverted  more 
particularly  to  those  measures  which  stood 
for  consideration  on  that  day  se'nnight'^ 
the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  regulate  the  Fees  of  Justices' 
Clerks,  and  of  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
Parochial   Settlement  Dill.     These  mea- 
sures might,  perhaps,   deserve,  and  very 
probably,  from  the  support  which  the  Go- 
vernment usually  received  in  that  House, 
would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House. 
But  it  was  right  that  they  should  be  aware 
of  the  burdens  which  these  measures  would 
inevitably  occasion ;  and  he  must  tell  his 
right  hon.  Friends  that  they  would  place  the 
agricultural  Members  in  rather  an  ynfair 
and  invidious  position,  if,  when  they  pro- 
posed   measures   which    the    agricultural 
Members  wished  to  support,  they  felt  bound 
from  circumstances  to  resist  them  on  the 
ground  of  the  inability  of  their  conitituentf 
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equal  to  that  of  the  tax  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  now  proposed  to  re- 
mit, would  occasion  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  benefit  to  the  country,  as  it  would 
be  a  benefit  which  would  reach  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  the  people,  and  would 
give  more  general  satisfaction.  Indeed,  he 
should  be  able  to  show,  when  he  came  to 
touch  upon  the  auction  duty,  that  although 
they  might  relieve  and  benefit  some  by 
their  measure,  many  were,  nevertheless, 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  what  they  pro- 
posed. He  had  but  very  slender  grounds 
of  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  effect  a 
change  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the 
occupants  of  the  Ministerial  Bench.  With 
respect  to  the  Bench  opposite,  he  might 
have  better  grounds  for  hoping  that  he 
would  find  those  who  would  concur  with 
him,  because  it  was  during  the  existence  of 
the  Government  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  was  a  Member, 
that  was  first  originated  the  principle  of 
giving  a  degree  of  assistance  to  the  county 
rate,  in  behalf  of  which  he  ( Mr.  Bankes)  now 
asked  fur  a  still  larger  relief.  The  noble 
Lord  considered  it  but  reasonable  and  just 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  in  respect  of  payments 
and  charges  falling  hardly  upon  them, 
which  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  He  would  not  speak  so 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  case  of  pro- 
secutions. He  migh^  admit  that  it  was 
right  that  the  magistrates  of  counties,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  prosecutions, 
should  have  a  direct  interest  in  guarding 
against  any  extravagance,  and,  above  all, 
against  the  effects  of  too  great  a  love  for 
prosecutions.  With  respect  to  those  charges 
which  applied  to  parties  after  conviction, 
when  juries  had  found  against  them,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  —  seeing  that  the 
public  at  large  was  interested  in  the  mat- 
ters which  caused  those  charges— that  the 
expenses  attending  such  conviction  should 
be  shared  by  the  community.  He  should 
say,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  charges 
of  gaols,  and  of  convictions,  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  had  as  yet  been  allowed 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  county  rate.  There  was  an- 
other class  of  Members  in  the  House  to 
which  he  would  also  venture  to  apply — 
he  meant  those  who  were  proud  to  be 
ranked  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.  He  did  not  de- 
spair of  having  their  assistance  on  that 
occasion,  because  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  considered  that  those  hon.  Members 


were  intentionally  hostile  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  He  believed  that  what 
they  said  they  believed  to  be  true— •  that 
they  wished  well  to  that  interest ;  and 
when  they  charged  them  (the  agricul- 
turists) with  being  blind  to  their  own 
interests,  he  would  give  them  every  credit 
for  having  no  intention  to  molest  or 
to  injure  the  agriculturists  as  a  body, 
although  individuals  sometimes  fell  under 
their  censure  and  animadversion.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  considered 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturist  was 
interwoven  with  their  own.  He  admitted 
that  if  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists 
were  more  prosperous,  the  home  market 
for  cotton  would  be  more  prosperous  than 
it  was  at  present*  With  reference  to  this 
subject  he  would  refer  to  the  last  trades* 
circular  of  Manchester,  which  said,— 

"  That  the  condition  of  the  market,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  last  month,  continued  to 
preserve  its  vigour,  and  that  full  prices  had 
been  maintained — that  within  the  last  fort- 
night, however,  a  marked  change  had  taken 
place,  and  that  a  dulness,  with  a  drooping 
aspect  as  to  prices,  had  succeeded — and  that 
this  alteration  was  attributable  to  several 
causes,  amongst  which,  as  respected  home 
consumption,  might  be  mentioned,  the  in- 
creased deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population. 

He  would,  thereforev  urge  those  hon. 
Members,  if  from  no  higher  motive  than 
a  desire  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
interests,  to  aid  in  removing  this  depression 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power ;  and  although 
it  was  true  it  was  but  for  little  he  asked, 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  refuse 
the  good  which  they  might,  perhaps,  ridi- 
cule as  being  too  small.  He  was  ready  to 
meet  any  sneera.  which  might  be  offered 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  relief  which  he 
solicited  at  their  hands.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  be  might,  on  the  same  grounds 
as  those  on  which  he  made  this  application, 
have  joined  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath,  when  he  proposed  to  ^x.  on  the 
property  of  Ireland  the  Income  Tax  which 
was  paid  by  the  property  of  England.  The 
proposition  was  perfectly  just  and  reason- 
able in  point  of  principle,  and  would,  if 
carried,  have  afforded  additional  means  of 
aiding  those  whose  distressed  condition  he 
was  now  bringing  under  their  consider- 
ation. But  he,  for  one,  did  not  consider 
it  right  to  give  his  support  to  that  propo- 
sition, nor  did  he  regret  that  he  withheld 
it.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  Income  Tax  were 
to  be  continued  as  a  permanent  tax,  the 
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extending  it  to  Ireland  would  be  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  future  consideration.  He  bad  re- 
frained from  oflTeriug  opposition  to  the  re- 
mission of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool;  but 
be  was  not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that 
the  slightest  decrease  of  the  price  of  cotton 
garments  would  accrue  to  the  labourers 
from  the  duty  being  taken  off.  He  had 
no  wish,  however,  to  interfere  with  any 
proposition  which  might  affect  the  manu- 
facturing interests ;  but  if  he  had  waited 
until  the  whole  financial  schemes  of  the 
Government  had  been  completed,  and  then 
came  forward  with  an  abstract  proposition, 
complaining  of  the  county  rates,  he  would 
have  been  met  by  his  Friends  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  and  by  many  of  his  Friends 
on  the  other  side,  who  would  ask  him  why 
be  had  not  come  forward  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod with  this  application.  He  believed 
that  his  right  hon.  Friends  were  not  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  distress  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  nor  of  the  precise  extent  to 
which  the  burden  of  the  county  rate  pres- 
sed upon  the  agricultural  interest.  That 
pressure  was  mitigated  in  some  degree  by 
the  attention  and  care  of  the  magistrates, 
in  excusing  those  from  paying  who,  they 
were  satisfied,  were  unable  to  pay;  but 
many  of  those  who  did  pay  were  persons 
who  could  little  afford  the  rate,  and  whom 
it  was  their  desire  to  excuse  if  it  were  in 
their  power.  When  he  saw  new  projects 
to  fix  new  burdens  upon  this  same  fund, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  before  the  whole 
of  the  surplus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  disposed  of,  at  least  to  make 
his  right  hon.  Friends  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  they  could  not  carry  out  their  pro- 
jects, some  of  which,  he  admitted,  should  if 
possible  be  carried  out,  and  fix  the  burden 
of  them  upon  the  county  funds,  without 
creatine  a  degree  of  distress  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  which  they  were  unable 
to  bear.  He  was  surprised  to  hear,  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home 
Secretary,  the  other  night,  an  attack  on 
the  manner  in  which  counties  generally 
kept  their  accounts;  and  he  would  now 
request  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Montrose  more  par- 
ticularly to  what  he  was  going  to  say.  It 
was  charged  upon  the  counties  that  th  y 
kept  their  accounts ;  in  a  slovenly  manner. 
As  regarded  the  county  with  which  he 
was  connected,  the  very  contrary  was  the 
case.  He  held  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
county  in  his  hand,  and  could  say  with 
confidence  that  there  was  not  a  shilling, 
not  a  tixpencQ  in  that  balance  sheet  which 


was  not  properly  accounted  fon  He  was 
satisfied  that  every  attention  was  paid  to 
this  subject  that  the  most  correct  financier 
could  possibly  require ;  and  he  really  be- 
lieved that  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
himself  would  approve  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  balance  sheet  to  which  he  re- 
ferred had  been  made  out.  He  offered  the 
House  a  proposition  for  suspending  the 
proposed  remission  of  the  duty  which  was 
bringing  at  the  present  moment  about 
300,0002.  a  year  to  the  Public  Exchequer. 
He  was  aware  that  from  the  remission  * 
which  had  taken  place  in  other  duties  a 
considerable  sum  had  also  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  who 
had  placed  a  large  number  of  the  officers 
of  Excise  on  half  pay,  and  that  a  great 
many  more  might  yet  probably  be  so  dis- 
posed of,  and  thus  a  larger  sura  still  be 
left  at  his  disposal  very  soon.  Ministers 
had  given  relief  to  those  who  were  most 
proud  and  prosperous — the  manufacturers ; 
they  ought,  then,  to  give  relief  also  to  the 
agriculturists — ^to  those  who  were  so  de- 
pressed ;  and  he  did  not  know  why  relief 
should  be  refused  to  them.  He  demanded 
it  not  only  because  the  agriculturists  were 
distressed,  but  because  their  claims  to  relief 
were  just.  As  to  the  auction  duties,  he 
could  assure  the  Government  that  it  was 
a  species  of  remission  that  did  not  meet 
with  universal  approbation.  He  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  country  auctioneers- 
letters  not  sought  for  by  him ;  but  these 
letters,  coming  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  all  expressed  a  hope  that  every 
resistance  would  be  made  to  the  farther 
progress  of  this  measure,  as  it  would  be 
injurious  to  some,  and  ruinous  to  others ; 
that  is,  it  would  drive  them  to  some  other 
mode  of  employment.  There  were  in  Eng- 
land about  4,000  auctioneers;  about  50O 
of  these  took  out  the  larger  license,  the 
remainder  had  but  the  5/.  license,  and  yet 
the  Government  proposed  to  make  all  those 
persons  pay  15L  They  could  not  do  that ; 
and  many  of  them  he  was  assured  would 
abandon  their  occupation.  But,  then,  those 
who  should  consent  to  pay  the  duty,  must 
get  an  indemnity  from  some  person^-of 
courw  the  duty  must  ultimately  be  paid  by 
those  who  employed  them ;  and  who  were  to 
employ  them  ?  Why,  the  agriculturists : 
those  who  were  now  exempt  if  they  sold 
on  their  own  premises,  the  Government 
proposed  now  to  make  them  pay — and  this 
it  was  said,  was  a  benefit  to  agriculturists. 
It  was  supposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle, 
man  that  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  fanner 
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to  lell  elsewhere  rather  than  on  his  pre- 
miseB.  In  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  wrong.  Farming  stock  sold  much 
hotter  on  the  farm  than  anywhere  else. 
It  had  heen  urged  as  an  ahsurdily  in  the 
present  regulation  of  the  auction  duty^  that 
when  the  first  importer  of  articles  sold 
them  hy  auction,  he  was  liable  to  no  auc- 
tion duty ;  but  that  the  second  possessor  of 
these  same  articles,  if  desirous  of  selling 
them  by  auction,  could  not  do  so  without 
incurring  the  amount  of  duty.  But  it  was 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  ab- 
surdity was  involved  in  a  regulation  made  in 
accordance  with  the  plainest  rule  of  justice. 
The  first  importer  does  not  pay  an  auction 
duty  upon  those  imported,  because  he  has 
alreiady  paid  the  customs'  import  duty  on 
these  very  articles;  and  it  could  not  be 
considered  very  reasonable  to  charge  him 
with  two  rates  of  duty  in  reference  to  one 
commercial  transaction.  But  now  what 
is  it  that  is  to  be  done  ?  The  com  and  flour 
that  is  brought  from  abroad,  having  been 
already  relieved  from  the  greater  portion 
of  the  customs'  duty,  is  to  be  relieved  en- 
tirely from  the  auction  duty,  if  parted  with 
by  that  mode  of  sale.  And  yet  we  are 
informed  by  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  this  is  a  change  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  benefiting  the  agricultural 
interest !  The  foundation  of  this  portion 
of  the  Budget  was  a  Report  prepared  by 
Sir  Henry  Pamell,  in  furtherance  of  a 
plan  of  his,  by  which  all  Excise  duties 
were  to  be  entirely  altered  or  abolished  ;  a 
Report  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
House  some  years  ago,  but  which  had 
never  been  offered  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House,  by  any  of  the  different  Governments 
that  had  been  in  power  during  that  period 
until  now.  And  it  was  a  fit  subject  for 
observation,  that  in  the  very  outset  of  this 
Report,  an  erroneous  impression  was  con- 
veyed in  regard  to  the  originof  this  tax.  Any 
one  who  should  give  implicit  credit  to  this 
Report  would  be  induced  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  tax  imposed  at  a  time  of  great 
emergency,  without  consideration,  or  even 
with  the  consciousness  of  those  who  im- 
posed it,  that  the  tax  was  in  principle  a 
bad  one ;  but  such  impressions  are  very  far 
from  the  truth.  This  tax  was  proposed 
by  one  who,  though  not  a  very  successful 
Minister,  was  yet  far  from  being  discre- 
dited on  subjects  of  finance.  Lord  North 
thus  expressed  himself,  when  proposing  the 
auction  duly  in  the  year  1777:  ''  This  tax 
(he  said)  was  intended  to  answer  more 
purpoaeB    than   those   of  mere  finance. 


Auctions  were  multiplied  of  late  years  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  that  excess,  as 
to  be  very  mischievous  to  every  fair  trader ; 
and  in  many  cases  were  attended  with 
circumstances  of  gross  fraud  and  imposi-. 
tion.  But  even  where  they  were  accom- 
panied with  no  such  circumstances,  they 
were  fair  objects  of  taxation,  and  were 
already  taxed  in  Holland,  the  country  in 
Europe  where  the  public  burdens  were 
most  judiciously  laid  on.  He  believed  it 
would  be  a  very  productive  tax,  but  he 
should  take  it  at  37,0O0L"— Such  was  the 
statement  of  Lord  North  when  introducing 
this  tax;  a  tax  which  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  being  raised  in  amount,  produced 
at  this  day  a  revenue  of  300,0002.,  without 
complaint  from  any  one  single  individual. 
As  to  the  auctioneers  who  were  making 
large  fortunes,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
the  removal  of  this  tax  would  be  popular 
amongst  them;  and  he  was  quite  aware, 
that  if  not  the  authors,  they  were,  at  all 
events,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme.  The 
auctioneers  of  a  humbler  class,  however, 
had  a  right  to  expect  some  consideration 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
He  believed  that  if  they  went  through  the 
whole  body  of  auctioneers,  they  would  find 
all  except  the  five  hundred  who  now  pay  the 
higher  duty  opposed  to  the  change.  It 
would  gratify  only  those  who  had  attained 
considerable  eminence,  and  who,  filling  a 
high  situation  in  their  rank  in  life,  did  not 
require  pecuniary  aid;  it  would  injure  a 
very  large  and  estimable  class  of  country 
auctioneers,  whose  case  deserved  consider- 
ation  ;  and  it  would  confer  no  benefit 
whatever  upon  the  agriculturists.  One 
word  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  landed 
property.  His  right  hon.  Friend  said  that 
the  tax  was  obnoxious  on  account  of  there 
being  so  many  exemptions.  He  did  not 
comprehend  the  full  force  of  that  argument. 
The  tax  was  not  obnoxious  to  those  who 
were  exempt  from  its  operation.  If  the 
ground  upon  which  the  alteration  was 
proposed  was  the  evasions  practised  with 
reference  to  revenue,  that  was  a  reason 
which  he  could  understand.  But  his 
right  hon.  Friend  seemed  to  rest  the 
chief  force  of  his  argument  on  the  ex« 
treme  trouble  which  the  tax  caused  to 
public  officers ;  but  he  really  could  not 
consider  that  as  a  valid  ground.  Besides, 
this  tax  belonged  rather  to  the  Customs 
than  to  the  Excise  Department ;  and,  by 
transferring  the  management  of  it  from 
one  to  the  other,  all  the  mischiefs  com« 
plained  of  would  at  once  be  obviated.    In 
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reply  to  the  objection  that  landed  estates 
were  not  generally  sold  by  auction,  but 
were  resorted  to  only  as  a  mode  of  ascer- 
taining their  value,  he  might  observe  that 
practi^  suggestions  had  been  made^  in 
the  very  Report  now  before  them,  the 
adoption  of  which  would  remove  that  evil. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  exempt  landed 
estates  from  the  auction  duty,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  graduated  stamp  duty,  which 
would  be  a  security  against  all  evasion  of 
that  nature.  Admitting,  then,  as  he  did 
at  the  outset,  that  some  persons  might 
derive  benefit  from  the  proposed  remission 
of  duty,  he  thought  he  had  shown  that 
not  a  few  would  be  greatly  injured ;  and, 
striking  a  balance  between  the  benefit  con- 
ferred by  the  remission,  and  the  benefit 
which,  if  they  refrained  from  making  this 
alteration.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
might  confer  bv  other  means,  he  ventured 
to  hope  that  his  right  hon.  Friends  would 
think  this  matter  worthy  of  reconsideration ; 
and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
the  opportunity  for  that  reconsideration 
that  he  should  pursue  the  course  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  by  taking  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  said,  that  in  some  of  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  he,  for  one>  perfectly  coin- 
cided. His  hon.  Friends  on  that  side  of 
the  House  who  thought  with  him  in  refer- 
ence to  these  matters,  were  no  less  anxious 
to  see  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the 
labourer  in  a  prosperous  state  than  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  introduced  this  dis- 
cussion; but  they  differed  from  him  en- 
tirely as  to  the  means  of  promoting  their 
prosperity.  That  hon.  Gentleman  had 
come  forward  seeking,  as  he  told  them,  re- 
lief for  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
country ;  and  his  proposal  had,  be  said,  at 
any  rate,  the  recommendation  of  being  a 
modest  one.  Now,  he  thought  he  could 
show  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  his  proposal 
was  not  calculated  to  benefit  the  agricultu- 
ral interest ;  and,  further,  that  it  was  any 
thing  but  a  modest  proposal.  Why,  what 
was  the  agricultural  interest  ?  When  they 
spoke  of  the  landed  interest,  did  they  mean 
the  agricultural  labourer,  or  the  farmer, 
or  the  landed  proprietor?  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman used  the  expression  in  reference  to 
the  agricultural  labourer,  he  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  reminsion 
of  local  taxation  could  possibly  benefit  per- 
sons of  that  class.  And  even  if  it  would, 
he  did  not  know  why  that  should  be  the 
peculiar  moment  selected  in  preference  to 


other  periods  for  dealing  with  the  distress 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  His  distress 
was  chronic;  but  he  contended  that  at 
the  present  time  his  condition  was  a  shade 
better  than  it  had  been  at  former  periods, 
in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  food 
and  the  abundance  of  provisions.  Let  a 
Motion  be  brought  forward  for  removing 
the  permanent  distress  of  that  class,  and  he 
would  unite  with  its  proposers  most  cor- 
dially;  but  when  he  was  told  that  by 
leaving  the  auction  duties  in  their  present 
state,  by  taking  off  certain  local  taxation 
and  county  rates,  and  by  interfering  in 
some  way  with  lunatic  asylums,  they 
would  benefit  the  great  body  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  this  country,  he  must 
say  that  he  was  urged  to  exercise  a  degree 
of  faith  in  the  hon.  Grentleman's  infallibi- 
lity— ^for  the  appeal  was  not  made  to  his 
reason — which  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it 
was  not  usual  to  expect.  Then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  farmer,  how  did  the  county 
rates  affect  his  interest  ?  He  was  himself  a 
distressed  agriculturist;  he  was  also  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  knew  some- 
thing of  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
county  rates.  When  farmers  had  asked  to 
have  their  interests  renresented  with  re- 
spect to  the  levying  of  the  county  rates 
and  county  expenses  generally,  landed 
proprietors  themselves  had  said  to  them^ 
"  You  don*t  pay  these  county  rates ;  they 
come  out  of  the  rent.'*  And  they  were 
quite  right  in  the  statement.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  would  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  the  able  Report  on  Local  Taxa- 
tion which  hud  been  laid  on  the  TaUe  of 
that  House*  he  would  find  the  Commis- 
sioners distinctly  telling  him  that  county 
rates,  poor  rates,  rates  tor  lunatic  asylums, 
and  all  the  local  burdens  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  mentioned,  were  merely  por- 
tions of  rent  intercepted  before  they  found 
their  way  from  the  pocket  of  the  tenant 
into  that  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  What 
you  take  from  local  burdens  would  ulti- 
mately be  added  to  landlord's  rent*  Well, 
then,  what  possible  benefit  could  it  be  to 
the  farmer,  if  he  were  the  distressed  party 
whom  it  was  sought  to  relieve,  to  deal 
with  local  taxation?  Who  was  the  third 
party  connected  with  the  agricultural  in* 
terest  whom  it  was  proposed  to  relieve? 
Why,  the  landed  proprietor  himself. 
Therefore,  he  maintained,  that  be  bad 
made  out  his  case.  When  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman came  there  to  ask  them  not  to  take 
off  a  tax  which  pressed  upon  the  oomnu* 
nity,  but»  instead  of  this,  to  pot  aoocy 
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into  the  pockets  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  say,  that  the 
proposal  was  at  least  not  a  modest  one. 
He  confessed,  that  it  appeared  to  him  to 
have  as  little  of  the  character  of  modestv, 
and  as  much  of  what  he  should  call  cool 
assurance,  as  any  proposal  that  had  ever 
been  made  within  the  walls  of  that  House. 
He  was  not  using  an  expression  which  he 
meant  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  offen- 
sive to  the  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  he  must 
deal  with  matters  as  he  found  them,  and 
he  told  him  at  once  that  these  propositions 
to  benefit  the  tenant  farmer  and  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  merely  by  adding  to 
rent,  were  propositions  which,  when  once 
understood,  must  brine  discredit  on  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Uie  whole  country. 
Being  himself  connected  in  some  degree 
with  that  class,  he  totally  repudiated  such 
propositions.  He  said  that  the  owners  of 
land  were  the  parties  who  were  bound  to 
pay  these  local  rates.  Those  rates  came, 
as  they  ought  to  do,  out  of  rent ;  and  they 
had  no  rieht  whatever  to  ask  that  rates 
levied  for  local  purposes  should  be  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  any  portion  of  the 
community  but  themselves.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  the  manufacturing  towns 
and  districts  paid  county  rates.  They  did 
not  claim  to  have  the  burden  of  the  county 
rates  which  they  paid,  and  justly  paid, 
transferred  to  others.  And  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  they  consent  to  have 
the  portion  of  county-rates  paid  by  land- 
lords imposed  upon  them.  He  believed  it 
could  be  proved,  if  they  went  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  question,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  mode  of  assessment,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  county  rates  was  imposed  upon 
the  population  of  towns  than  upon  the 
owners  of  land ;  but,  as  that  was  not  the 
question  for  discussion  on  that  occasion,  he 
would  not  then  enter  into  it.  He  attri- 
buted this  movement  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man— and  a  most  unfortunate  movement 
it  was — to  a  pressure  from  without,  which 
he  could  not  withstand,  and  which  obliged 
him  to  do  something.  He  had  seen  a  let- 
ter in  a  country  paper  the  other  day,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  let  grease  and  lard  slip  through 
their  fingers,  and  the  question  was  asked, 
what  did  they  mean  to  do  next  ?  They 
were  not)  said  the  writer,  doing  their  duty 
to  those  who  had  sent  them  to  Parliament. 
The  present  debate  was,  he  supposed,  an 
effi)rt  to  recover  lost  favour.  Such  propo- 
sitions, however,  as  that  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  have  the  desired  effect. 


The  tenant  farmer  and  the  agricultural 
labourer  were  too  shrewd  not  to  perceive 
the  game  which  was  being  played ;  and  this 
attempt,  therefore,  to  restore  confidence 
would  fail.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  they 
would  succeed  in  persuading  the  tenant 
farmers  of  England  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  betrayed  the  agricultural  interest.  He 
had  never  been  at  all  inclined  to  that  opin- 
ion. His  vie  Wy  in  reference  to  this  question  of 
treachery  was  this — Gentlemen  had  chosen 
for  election  purposes,  to  get  up  a  cry  in 
reference  to  the  agricultural  interest.  It 
was  quite  impossible  that  the  Administra- 
tion could  carry  into  effect  the  extreme 
views  which  the  farmers  were  told  they 
might  expect  to  see  developed ;  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  now  suffering  the  conse* 
quences  of  having  tampered  with  the 
county  constituencies,  and  persuaded  them 
that  a  policy  would  be  pursued  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  he  never  said  would  be  pursued. 
So  far  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hav- 
ing held  out  such  expectations,  he  recollected 
passages  of  his  speeches  when  in  opposition, 
which  embodied  the  same  free-trade  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  expounded  since  he 
had  been  in  power.  He  remembered  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  saying,  in  1839,  that 
the  Com  Law  formed  no  element  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  land.  In  the  same 
manner,  politicians  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  had  practised  on  the  credulity  of 
constituents,  and  persuaded  them  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  go  much  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  free  trade  than  he 
had  yet  been  disposed  to  go;  and  upon 
such  persons  also  similar  consequences  were 
being  visited.  Now,  he  would  advise  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  endeavour  to  lead 
their  tenantry  to  the  belief  that  the  Corn 
Law  and  the  protective  system  could  not 
last,  instead  of  leading  them  to  believe  that 
this  or  that  Minister  would  adhere  to 
whatever  policy  they  might  choose  to  pro- 
pound for  election  purposes.  This  proposed 
exemption  from  local  taxation  was  entirely 
a  landlords*  question.  If  the  people  of 
England  were  to  bring  in  their  Bill 
against  the  landed  interest,  it  would  com- 
pletely astound  them.  Nobody,  without 
examining,  could  have  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  amount  of  exemptions  from  taxation 
which  that  interest  enjoyed  then,  and  had 
enjoyed  for  a  long  period.  A  great  deal 
was  said  about  the  National  Debt,  and  of 
the  public  taxes  raised  to  pay  the  interest 
of  it.     But  the  landlords  never  told  them 
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that  they  themselves  received  the  advantage 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  money  which  was 
expended  in  the  creation  of  that  debt.  A 
large  part  of  that  debt  was  incnrred  in  the 
purchase  of  corn,  of  timber,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  All  these  articles  were 
purchased  at  high  prices,  owing  to  the  war. 
Those  high  prices  brought  extraordinary 
profits  into  the  pockets  of  the  landed  pro* 
prietors ;  and  the  landed  interest,  in  the 
shape  of  immense  profits,  received  a  large 
portion  of  that  money,  the  expenditure  of 
which  had  caused  what  was  called  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  whose 
opinions  were  so  often  quoted  as  authority 
in  that  House,  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
landowners  as  a  distressed  body,  said  that 
the  possession  of  an  estate  of  5,000/.  a  year 
ought  to  imply,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
possession  of  50,000/.  consols.  But  what 
had  been  the  course  pursued  by  landed 
proprietors  ?  Their  increased  incomes  had 
been  made  the  means  of  obtaining  further 
mortgagesL  Instead  of  dealing  with  in- 
come as  a  sort  of  capital,  they  had  chosen 
to  live  up  to  it ;  and,  having  mortgaged 
their  property,  they  now  called  upon  Par- 
liament to  persevere  in  a  system  of  policy 
which  would  keep  up  the  price  of  corn,  and 
enable  them  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  large 
sums  which  they  had  raised  through  war 
prices.  The  bill  of  charges,  if  brought 
against  the  landed  interest,  would  be  per- 
fectly awful  to  contemplate.  It  was  of  all 
rash  proceedings  the  most  rash  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  come  to  that  House  to  ask 
on  behalf  of  landed  proprietors  exemptions 
from  taxation.  Why,  he  contended  that  the 
local  rates  were  no  taxes  at  all.  None  of  the 
local  burdens  appeared  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 
The  land  was  reserved  in  the  first  instance, 
subject  to  such  impositions ;  and  they  could 
have  no  possible  claim  whatever  on  the 
community  at  large  for  compensation. 
They  had  Com  Laws  and  monopolies  of 
various  kinds,  and  they  were  sheltered 
round  with  a  variety  of  privileges.  The 
Church,  for  instance,  was  theirs.  They 
had  a  great  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  ;  they  had  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Court ;  they  had  all  the  advantages  of  no- 
minating Ministers,  and  keeping  them  in 
power;  they  had  the  whole  diplomatic 
service  at  their  disposal.  So  that  their 
broad  acres  not  only  grew  wheat,  and  bar- 
ley, and  oats,  but  places,  and  pensions,  and 
sinecures.  The  possession  of  these  acres 
was  the  great  qualification  for  favour  with 
the  Administration;  that  was  the  certifi« 
cateby  whidi  thej  obtained  place  and  pen*i 


sions.  He  asked  them  to  consider  whether 
the  day  was  not  approaching  when  the 
mercantile  community  in  this  country 
would  ask  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  them 
in  the  social  scale;  whether  they  could 
now  tax  the  credulity  of  the  people  by 
persuading  them  that  they  bore  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
State  ?  In  conclusion,  he  called  upon  hon. 
Gentlemen  not  to  interrupt  any  longer  the 
public  business  by  making  claims  which 
could  not  be  maintained.  For  himself,  being 
at  all  times  anxious  to  relieve  the  country 
from  undue  taxation,  he  must  say  that  he 
saw  no  ground  whatever  for  resbting  the 
proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  Stafford  C/Brien :  The  hon.  Mem« 
her  for  Manchester  had  given  not  only  a 
slight  interruption  to  business,  bat  some 
little  sketch  also  of  the  future  plans  and 
schemes  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League; 
for  it  was  evident  that,  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful for  seven  years  in  endeavouring  to 
effect  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  they 
were  now  going  to  tiy  what  they  could 
do  by  attacking  the  Church  and  the 
Court.  Wishing  them  success  on  this 
occasion-^hon.  Gentlemen  too  of^en  com- 
mitted the  error  of  cheering  too  soon— > 
wishing  them  success  in  their  future 
undertaking  equal  to  that  which  bad  at- 
tended their  past  exertions,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  observe  that,  though  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  prophet,  he  could  not 
as  yet  declare  himself  to  be  the  prophet  of 
a  fulfilled  prediction.  He  said  that  the 
agricultural  constituencies  were  disap- 
pointed, and  wearied  and  disgusted  with 
their  Members.  But  he  had  not  brought 
forward  one  single  proof  in  support  of  the 
assertion.  He  had  simply  alluded  to  one 
letter  in  a  ''country  newspaper.*  Did 
not  the  elections  that  took  place  as  vacan- 
cies occurred  in  the  country  representation 
show  distinctly  whether  or  not  those  con- 
stituencies were  at  all  inclining  towaidt 
the  policy  or  the  principles  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  i  Did  the  elections  to 
fill  up  vacancies  in  Kent  or  Wiltshire  prove 
that  the  farmers  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  system  of  protection  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  and  free  trade  prevail  in  ita 
stead  ?  He  had  come  down  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Bankes),  and  he  most  ny  that  his  in- 
tention was  not  altered  by  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  Friend.  His  hon.  Friend  had  alluded 
to  several  Bills  that  had  not  yei  gone  into 
Committee ;  and  had  taken  the  eitnoidi- 
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nary  course  of  recommending  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  certain  tax  should  be  appropriated 
to  pay  the  expenses  to  which  counties  would 
be  put  by  the  operation  of  certain  Acts,  not 
one  of  which  he  could  be  answerable  for. 
Another  reason  which  he  had  for  opposing 
his  hon.  Friend's  proposition  was,  that 
though  not  quite  so  definite  or  so  clear,  it 
was  in  principle  the  very  same  proposition 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire 
(Mr.  Miles)  had  brought  before  the  House, 
and  to  which  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  gave  his 
support.  That  question  having  been  once 
decided  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  tend  to  forward 
public  business,  or  benefit  any  class,  again 
to  open  a  discussion  upon  it.  No  man  was 
more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  of  local  taxation  than  he  was ;  but 
in  entering  upon  its  discussion  now  they 
kept  the  country  in  needless  suspense; 
whilst  introducing  it  merely  incidentally 
in  connexion  with  other  subjects,  they  pre- 
judiced any  opinion  which  might  exist  in 
the  country  with  reference  to  it,  and  failed 
to  do  justice  to  its  merits.  Therefore,  be- 
cause he  was  anxious  to  reserve  himself  for 
the  discussion  of  this  important  question  on 
its  own  merits,  he  should  oppose  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend.  If  his  hon.  Friend 
carried  his  proposition,  the  agriculturists 
would  not  be  the  nearer  to  getting  the 
money,  which  would  be  only  thrown  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  general  scramble 
between  hon.  Gentlemen,  who^  his  hon. 
Friend  might  be  quite  certain,  would  not 
be  willing  to  let  so  fat  and  fleshy  a  bone 
be  carried  ofl*  by  him  without  a  struggle. 
For  those  reasons,  he  would  give  his  hearty 
opposition  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  F,  T.  Baring  did  not  agree  with 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  that  the  discussion  of  the 
present  question  was  an  unnecessary  inter- 
ruption of  the  public  business ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  it  was  most  proper  that 
they  should  consider  a  little  the  vote  they 
were  about  to  give.  This  was  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  agricultural  debate ;  but 
the  question  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
the  particular  tax  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  take  off  was,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  best  to  be  remitted  ?  Now  what 
were  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  ?  To  meet  a  financial  necessity, 
the  House  had  imposed  on  the  country  a 
tax  which — whatever  opinion  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen might  hold  of  it  in  preference  to 
other  taxes— -must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
harsh,  a  heavy,  and  an  unequal  tax.  From 


the  imposition  of  that  tax  a  certain  surplus 
revenue  had  arisen ;  and  the  House  having 
disposed  of  the  greater  portion  of  that  surplus 
in  the  remission  of  other  taxes,  were  now 
called  upon  to  consider  what  he  believed  was 
the  last  proposition  of  the  Government — viz. 
to  apply  what  still  remained  of  the  surplus 
so  created  to  the  remission  of  the  auction 
duty,  and  to  say  whether  that  was  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  He  thought  the 
House  was  bound,  in  justice  to  the  com- 
munity on  whom  they  had  imposed  a  heavy 
and  oppressive  tax,  not  to  look  upon  it  as 
an  improper  and  unnecessary  interruption 
of  public  business  if  hon.  Members  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  the  Government  had  in  this  case 
proposed  that  remission  of  taxation  which 
— and  this  he  believed,  after  all,  was  the 
object  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House — would  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  relief  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people. 
That  was  the  view  which  he  took  of  the 
Motion,  and  that  was  the  question  to  which 
he  should  address  himself.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men  would  forgive  him  if  he  did  not  enter 
into  the  domestic  squabbles  between  the 
agricultural  interest  and  the  manufacturers, 
(which  in  modern  times  took  the  place  of 
the  old  party  contests  and  debates,  and  en- 
tered more  or  less  into  the  consideration  of 
almost  every  question  that  came  before  the 
House,)  but  confined  himself  wholly  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  was  the 
best  tax  to  take  off,  and,  therefore,  the 
best  application  of  the  remaining  surplus 
with  which  the  Government  had  to  deal. 
They  must  not  misunderstand  the  case. 
Those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  thought  there 
were  other  modes  of  applpng  this  surplus, 
which  would  confer  a  greater  amount  of 
public  advantage  than  to  remit  the  auction 
duty,  must  recollect  that  if  the  present 
Resolution  were  affirmed  to-night,  orders 
would  be  sent  out  to-morrow  to  the  Excise, 
and  the  tax  would  be  taken  off.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  left  them  a  very 
large  surplus  to  play  with ;  and  this  tax 
being  once  taken  off,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  propose  to  repeal  or  reduce  any  other 
tax  which  they  might  consider  pressed 
more  heavily  and  unequally  upon  the 
people,  especially  the  poorer  classes,  than 
this  tax  upon  auctions.  For  his  own  part, 
he  must  at  once  say  he  did  not  think  this 
the  best  tax  to  remit ;  and  though  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Resolution  would  be 
supported  by  a  majority  in  that  House,  out 
of  the  House  the  general  question  vtm, 
—how  on  earth  could  they  have  thrown 
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away  250,000/.  in   the  reduction  of  the 
auction   duty  ?      The   right    hon.    Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  referred  to  the  inconveniences  of  this 
particular  tax.     No  douht  there  were  in- 
conveniences attending  it ;  but  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  of  all  men  in 
the  world    the  one  who  from   his  office 
best  knew  that  every  tax  was  inevitably  ac- 
companied by  inconveniences;  and  he  was 
surprised    at    the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
not    having  made   out    a   stronger   case 
of   inconvenience   against  this   tax.     He 
knew  of   no    single   tax    against    which 
a  case    might  not   be   made  out  on  the 
same  ground.      Then    as   to    the   harsh- 
ness and  inequality  of  the  tax — why,  all 
taxes  were  harsh  and  unequal.     Next  to 
the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
there  was  nothing  so  impossible  as  to  find 
out  a  tax  which  should  be  free  from  those 
objections.     Harshness,  inconvenience,  and 
inequality  were  necessary  evils  in  all  taxa- 
tion.    But  the  question  must  be  considered 
in  reference  to  the  whole  system  of  taxa- 
tion— in  reference  to  the  many  taxes  still 
existing  that  oppressed  the  subject — and  it 
must  be  considered  whether  this  was  the  tax 
the  remission  of  which  was  best  adapted  to 
give  relief  to  the  people ;  or  whether,  with 
this  sum  of  250,000/.,  they  might  not,  by 
repealing  or  reducing  other  taxes,  give  a 
much  greater  amount  of  relief  to  that 
class  of  the  community  by  whom  it  was 
most  required  ?     He  would  ask  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  who  advocated  the  re- 
peal of  the  duties  on  butter,  on  cheese,  and 
on  tallow,  whether  they  would  propose  and 
vote  for   the    remission   of   those  taxes? 
["  Hear  ?  "]     Very  good ;  but  would  they 
in  the  first  place  take  away  the  surplus, 
and  having  done  so  propose  to  bring  the 
finances  of  the  country  again  into  a  state 
of  deficiency  by  reducing  the  duties   on 
those  articles?     There  were  other  taxes 
the  remission  of  which  he  should  prefer  to 
this;   and    he    should   consequently  vote 
against  the   Resolution.     He  should  vote 
against   this  remission   in  order  that   he 
might  not  be  misunderstood,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  fund  in  hand  to  remit 
taxes  more  advisable  to  be  taken  off.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  had  spoken  of  the  number 
of  exceptions  in  the  case  of  this  duty.  Now 
he  was  aware  that  there  was  no  defending 
a  tax  of  itself;  but  so  fur  from  the  number 
of  exceptions  being  a  proof  of  the  hardships 
.  and  inequalities  of  the  Ux  as  existing,  he 
believed  in  most  cases  they  proved  just  the 


contrary — they  proved  that  the  tax  did  not 
work  severely;  for  by  those  exceptions  the 
hardships  and  inequality  which  would  other- 
wise exist  were  prevented  or  mitigated. 
The  exceptions,  then,  were  not  of  them- 
selves grounds  sufficiently  strong  for  the 
removal  of  this  tax.     He  next  came  to  con- 
sider this  tax  with  reference  to  other  taxes, 
which  he  thought  presented  claims  for  re- 
mission.    Generally  speaking,  when  a  tax 
was  proposed  for   remission,  one  ground 
brought  forward  for  its  removal  was,  that 
it  was  so  harsh  and  severe  in  its  application 
that  the  complaints  against  it  were  loud 
and  general;  but  in  this  case  not  only  had  no 
com^aints  been  made,  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  distinctly  told  the  House  that 
the  Government  had  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  proposing  the  repeal  of  this  tax 
without  any  pressure  from  without — that 
he  had  heard  of  no  complaints  against  it ; 
but  that    it   was  selected    because    they 
thought  it  the  best  tax  to  take  off.     It  was 
true,  the  opinion  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  might  be,  in  some  degree,  an  advan- 
tage ;  but  he  thought  that,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  absence  of  complaint  showed  that 
it  was  not  the  most  fitting  tax  to  abolish. 
Then,  again,  this  was  not  a  tax  the  re- 
venue from  which  was  diminishing.     The 
average    annual   produce  of  the    auction 
duties  in  the  three  years  1830,  1831,  and 
1832,  was  233,000/. ;  and  the  average  for 
the  h  ree  yean  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  was 
294,000/.     Seeing,  then,  that  it  was  an 
increasing  tax  in  regard  to  revenue,   he 
thought  they  might  fairly  conclude  that  it 
was  not  so  oppressive  to  those  who  had  to 
pay  it  as  to  justify  its  remission  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  taxes.     Take  the  taxes  upon 
all  other  things,  and  leave  it  to  any  twelve 
gentlemen  as  a  jury,  and  he  would  venture 
to  say  their  verdict  would  be,  that  there 
was  no  tax  you  could  find  that  had  not 
quite  as  good  a  case  for  remission  as  this 
auction  duty.     Take  the  tax  upon  assur- 
ances— a  subject  which  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Lincoln  had  taken  under 
his  care— and  on  that  account  he  would  not 
enter  into  detail,  or  trespass  on  the  province 
of  the  gallant  Gentleman ;  but — could  any 
man  say  that  that  did  not  present  as  strong 
a  case  for  remission  ?     But  take  the  case  m 
some  other  tax  respecting  which  no  notice 
had  been  given,  and  which  was  therefore  free 
ground.  Take  the  duly  on  soap,  and  compare 
the  claims  which  it  had  for  abt^tion  to  those 
presented  by  the  duty  on  aucttoos.     In  the 
case  of  auctions,  it  was  said  there  were  cx« 
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ceptions:  was  it  not  so  in  that  of  qpap? 
The    total    amount    received    from    the 
soap  duty  was  1^100,000/. ;  of  this  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  was  paid  hack 
in  the  shape  of  drawbacks  and  other  allow- 
ances.   Then  it  was  urged  the  auction  duty 
was  often  evaded,  and  frauds  were  committed 
on  the  Revenue.  Weretherenofraudsonthe 
Revenue  in  regard  to  soap  ?     If  the  matter 
were  inquired  into,  it  would  be  found  that 
there  was  quite  as  much  fraud  in  soap  as  in 
auctions.     Again,  with  regard  to  the  public 
advantage — he  believed,  as  he  had  said  be- 
fore, that  after  all,  the  great  object  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  in 
taking  off  duties,  was  to  relieve  as  much  as 
possible  the  poorer  classes.     But  would  any 
man  tell  him  that  the  removal  of  the  auc- 
tion duty  would  affect  the  poorer  classes 
beneficially  to  the  same  extent  as  would 
the  abolition  of  the  soap  duty?     In  the 
Report  published  in  1843  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in    agriculture,  the 
Commissioners  gave  a  statement  of  the 
average  expenditure  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  various  articles  in  four  different  places : — 
in  Yorkshire,  in  Norfolk,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  in  Wiltshire;  and  in  each  of  those 
counties  it  appeared  that  the  cost  to  the 
poor  of  this  item,  soap,  amounted  to  two 
per  cent,  upon  their  whole  expenditure. 
This  was  a  very  large  proportion.     Then, 
what  was  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  the  price 
of  the  article?     An  hon.  Gentleman  near 
him  had  furnished  him  with  an  account  in 
reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  price  of  a  ton  of 
soap,  such  as  was  generally  used  by  the  poor- 
er classes,  was  about  47/.  The  duty  was  14/. 
14s.y  being  an  increase  in  the  price  of  33  per 
cent,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue ;  but  was 
that  all  ?    The  auction  duty,  it  was  true, 
took  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  parties; 
but  it  did  not  control  the  manufacturer,  or 
interfere  with  the  mode  in  which  he  carried 
on  his  business;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
soap  duty,  it  was  just  the  reverse.     In  that 
case,  the  control  of  the  Excise  officer  was 
such,  and  necessarily  such,  over  the  manu- 
facture, that  it  interfered  with  every  im- 
provement of  science,  and  every  effort  of  the 
manufacturer  to  make  the  article  cheaper 
and  better.     Therefore,  while  they  took  33 
per  cent,  as  the   increase  of  price  which 
the  duty  occasioned,  they  must  take  a  large 
increase  to  that  sum  added  by  the  control  of 
the  Excise,  and  the  fetters  that  control  im- 
posed on  the  manufacturer.     There  were 
various  other  duties  besides  that  on  soap, 
whieh  hebelieved  itwould  bemore  generally 


advantageoustorepeal  than  that  on  auctions. 
They  had  reduced  the  duty  on  sugar,  of 
which  he  believed  the  higher  classes  paid  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  they  did  of 
the  soap  duty.     He  found  the  consumption 
per  head  of  soap  was  about  71b8.  and  a 
fraction ;  and  by  a  statement  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appeared 
that  the  lowest  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  worst  years  was  about  151bs.  per  head. 
Now  with  regard  to  soap,  he  found  from 
the  accounts  of  the  expenditure   of  the 
poor  he  had  before  quoted^  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  poor — that  was,  the  lowest 
class  of  the  labouring   population  —  was 
about  S^lbs.  annually ;  that  was  in  regard 
to  the  average  consumption  in  the  propor- 
tion  of  about   3|lbs.   to  7^1bs.;    but  in 
regard  to  sugar  it  was  3|lbs.  to  15|lbs., 
15|lbs.  being  the   average  consumption. 
This  calculation  would  give  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  means 
of  judging  how  much  larger  was  the  pro- 
portion paid  by  the  poor  of  the  soap  duty 
than  of  the  sugar  duty.     Not  that  he  meant 
to  object  to  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty 
— on  the  contrary,  he  believed  the  measure 
was  a  wise  one — not  as  to  the  mode  and 
means  by  which  the  alteration  was  effected, 
but  as  taking  sugar  as  an  object  of  reduc- 
tion of  taxation.     But  he  contended  that 
a  more  immediate  benefit  would  have  been 
conferred  on  the  poor  if  they  had  taken  off 
the  soap  duty ;  and  that  having  reduced 
the  duty  on  sugar,  and  having  a  surplus 
with  which  to  deal,  they  should  prefer  the 
soap  duty  for  remission  to  that  on  auctions. 
Then  he  came  to  the  question  of  authority. 
He  wished  to  say  nothing  against  the  Ex- 
cise Commissioners;  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that   they  had   performed   their 
duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  country ;  and  he 
believed  that  very  great  improvements  had 
resulted  from  their  inquiries.     But  were 
they  satisfied  with  the  soap  duty  as' it  stood? 
On  the  contrary,  they  proposed  a  reduction 
of  a  halfpenny  a  pound — the  present  charge 
being  I^e/1  a  pound — and  that  recommend- 
ation they  accompanied  with  a  statement 
that  they  believed  the  reduction   would, 
after  a  short  time,  occasion  no  loss  to  the 
Revenue,  while  it  would  tend  materiallv 
to  prevent  smuggling.     Now,   250,000/. 
would  enable  the   Government  to  adopt 
that    recommendation,    and    confer    that 
which  he  believed  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  poor.     So  much  for  the  authority  of 
the   Excise    Commissioners.      He    would 
now  quote  a  still  higher  authority — that  of 
the  present  Chancsllor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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[Hear,  hear.]  He  saw  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  aware  of  the  case  to  which  he 
was  ahout  to  allude.  In  the  year  1837, 
his  nohle  Friend  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Lord  Monteagle)  was  ena- 
hied,  by  the  state  of  the  public  finances,  to 
take  off  some  duties ;  and  one  of  the  duties 
which  he  proposed  to  reduce  was  that  on 
newspapers — a  duty  which  was  generally 
looked  upon  and  complained  of  as  a  tax 
upon  knowledge,  and  it  was  a  duty  also 
that  had  not  been  altered  for  a  long  time. 
On  that  occasion  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  moved  as  an  Amendment, 
that  instead  of  reducing  the  duties  on 
newspapers,  the  duty  on  soap  should  be 
reduced ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
supported  that  Motion  in  a  speech  the 
most  conclusive  as  against  the  continuance 
of  the  soap  duties  he  had  ever  heard.  He 
regretted  he  could  not  read  that  speech 
to  the  Committee.  That  Motion  was 
brought  forward,  too,  he  remembered,  as 
one  likely  to  benefit  the  agricultural  in- 
terest; and  his  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  supported  it  on  that 
ground.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  re- 
membered, did  not  advocate  the  repeal 
of  the  soap  duty  on  the  ground  of  benefit 
to  agriculture,  but  on  the  ground  of  benefit 
to  the  poor.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that 
the  light  hon.  Gentleman  should  now  pass 
over  the  soap  duty,  against  which  he  had 
himself  made  out  so  strong  a  case,  and  pro- 
pose the  abolition  of  the  auction  duty, 
against  which,  comparatively,  there  was 
no  case  at  all.  Admitting  that  the  auction 
duty  was  a  bad  duty — for  every  duty  was 
bad,  more  or  less— but  comparing  it  with 
other  duties  which  the  Government  now 
had  it  in  their  power  to  reduce  or  repeal, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest es'pecially,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  with  a  view  of  shutting  out  that  in- 
terest from  that  fair  consideration  of  its 
case  to  which  it  was  as  much  entitled  as 
any  other-- and  taking  a  general  view  of 
the  interests  of  the  country — ^he  believed 
they  might  make  a  much  better  use  of 
this  250,000/.  than  would  result  from  the 
proposition  of  the  Government ;  and  upon 
these  considerations  he  should  meet  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  with  a  negative. 
iSir  James  Graham  concurred  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  general 
principles  on  which  taxation  should  be 
reduced,  though  he  differed  from  him  as  to 
the  condusion  at  which  he  had  arriredi 


He  rose  chiefly  to  refer  shortly  to  some 
observations  that  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dorset ;  though, 
having  addressed  the  House  fully  when 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Somerset  was  under  consideration,  and 
which  referred  to  the  same  subject  as  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset,  he  should 
abstain  from  entering  into  those  topics 
which  he  had  then  touched  upon.  He  was 
convinced  that,  from  the  measures  which 
had  been  brought  before  Parliament,  much 
advantage  might  be  expected  from  greater 
care  in  diminishing  those  charges  to  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  referred.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  a  great  saving  to  the  ratepayers, 
and  to  the  general  body  of  the  agricuU 
turists.  who,  after  all,  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  ratepayers,  would 
result  from  the  Bill  he  had  introduced  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  justices'  clerks, 
and  for  the  abolition  of  payment  by 
fees.  Another  important  measure  which 
he  had  submitted  for  consideration  in  re- 
ference to  the  law  of  settlement  had  been 
alluded  to— a  measure  that  contained  the 
important  provision  of  substituting  union 
for  parochial  settlement.  With  regard  to 
that  provision,  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  if  hon.  Gentlemen  should  not  be 
prepared  readily  to  assent  to  it,  he  should 
not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  it  ad- 
versely. This  was  not  to  be  treat<jd  in  the 
least  ns  a  party  question.  He  was  quite 
prepared  fully  and  fairly  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  it ;  but  he  was  not  disposed 
to  persist  pertinaciously  against  what  should 
appear  to  be  the  will  of  the  House  and  the 
opinions  of  those  who  were  most  compe- 
tent to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject His  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorset  (Lord  Ashley)  was  understood  to 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  introduce  a 
Bill  with  regard  to  lunatic  asylums,  but 
no  such  measure  was  as  yet  before  the 
House ;  and  to  forego  a  reduction  of  tax- 
ation to  the  amount  of  near  300,000/L  on 
the  possibility  that  some  proposition  might 
be  brought  forward,  at  some  future  time,  in 
which  that  surplus  might  properly  be  em- 
ployed, was  a  proposal,  he  thought,  scarcely 
tenable.  His  hon.  Friend  had  commented 
on  some  observations  of  his  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham's), made  on  a  previous  occasion,  upon 
the  subject  of  county  rates.  It  certainly  was 
his  opinion  that,  with  more  care  and  super- 
vision, a  very  great  saving  might  be  ef- 
fected in  that  charge,  without  any  alter- 
ation of  the  law.  A  more  rigid  economy 
in  the  management  of  the  gaols,  and  the 
more   effective   auditmg  of  the   county 
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aeooants,  especially  under  the  head  of  mis- 
cellaneous charges,  in  which  he  believed 
very  considerable  reductions  might  be 
madcj  would  tend  materially  to  reduce  this 
burthen,  which  now  bore  heavily  upon 
the  land.  Another  matter  had  been  re- 
ferred to— the  cotton  duty«  The  argument 
on  that  question  was,  that  the  remission  of 
the  duty  on  a  raw  material,  the  staple  of  a 
considerable  manufacture  in  this  country, 
would  so  operate  on  the  demand,  and 
on  the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  as  mate- 
rially to  increase  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  manufacture  itself,  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  by  stimulating 
the  general  demand  for  labour.  He  would 
say  a  woid  as  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Portsmouth.  He  regarded  that 
speech  as  somewhat  ominous ;  it  seemed  to 
augur  his  speedy  return  to  power.  It  was 
so  much  like  the  speech  of  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  resisting  the  remission  of  a 
tax  proposed  by  some  Member  of  the  Op- 
position, that  it  reminded  him  strongly 
of  the  speech  of  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  resisting  the  remission 
of  the  window  duty.  With  regard  to  some 
of  the  principal  objections  against  tbe  tax 
the  Government  proposed  to  remit,  the 
amount  of  property  annually  charged  to 
the  tax  was  forty-five  millions ;  the  amount 
of  property  virtually  submitted  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  impost  was  only  about  eight 
millions;  that  was  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole :  but  to  levy  this  the  whole  cost 
of  collection,  as  for  the  whole  amount, 
remained  unabated ;  and  so  great  was  the 
cost  of  collection,  that  to  obtain  a  tax  pro- 
ducing to  the  Revenue  250,000/.,  50,000/. 
was  expended  in  collecting  it  in.  Then 
how  was  the  tax  levied  ?  It  depended  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  integrity  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  not  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  of  those  who  had  to  make  the 
returns.  The  evasion  of  the  tax  was  easy, 
the  exceptions  innumerable,  and  against 
frauds  there  was  no  protection ;  the  only 
eheck  being  the  honesty  of  those  parties  who 
made  the  returns,  in  which  they  had  neither 
interest  nor  concern.  Then,  again,  it  was  a 
most  objectionable  tax  in  this  way —it  was  a 
tax  upon  poverty  and  distress.  Those  who 
were  rich  and  had  land  to  sell,merely  put  the 
land  up  to  auction  to  ascertain  its  marketable 
value;  and  having  done  so,  the  sale  was 
postponed,  and  ultimately  effected  by  pri- 
vate contract,  and  no  duty  was  paid ;  while, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  a  person  who  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  property  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  whatever  luk,  on  him  fell  with 


unabated  force  the  whole  of  the  tax*  He 
said,  therefore,  it  could  only  be  regarded 
as  a  tax  on  poverty  and  distress.  The 
right  hon*  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  had 
referred  to  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise ;  but  he  had  not  quoted 
to  the  House  the  authority  of  Sir  H.  Par- 
nell  and  Mr.  Wickham,  the  excellent  and 
able  officer  who  now  presided  over  the 
Board  of  Taxes.  In  the  Report  made  by 
them  on  this  subject  in  1835,  they 
said,— - 

"  It  is  true  that  from  several  quarters  we 
have  received  a  suggestion  of  a  remedy  for 
the  evil,  by  doing  awav  altogether,  or  very 
nearly,  with  the  list  of  exemptions,  and  by 
simultaneously  reducing  the  amount  of  duty. 
On  consideration,  however,  we  are  satisfied 
that  such  a  course  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
recommended;  and  that  a  long  list  of  ex- 
emptions, notwithstanding  its  inconvenience, 
must,  after  having  been  so  long  recognized  as 
coeval  with,  and  as  necessarily  attendant  upon, 
this  branch  of  taxation,  be  considered  as  an 
objection  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  must  be 
found  in  the  total  abolition  of  the  duty." 

The  amount  of  the  duty  on  soap,  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to,  was 
1,100,000/.,  but  the  gross  amount  levied 
by  the  auction  duty  was  under  300,000/. ; 
and  the  House  would  bear  in  mind  the 
circumstances  he  had  already  stated  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  Then,  what  were  the 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  remis- 
sion of  the  duty  ?  In  the  same  Report  to 
which  he  had  referred,  Sir  H.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Wickham  said,— 

''Under  these  impressions,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  add,  as  the  principal 
result  of  our  inquiries  into  this  head  of  reve- 
nue, our  recommendation  that  the  duty  on 
auctions  should  be  amongst  the  first  of  the 
taxes  to  be  selected  for  repeal,  so  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of  such  a  measure.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  and  in  case  this  de- 
sirable object  cannot  be  at  present  conceded, 
we  feel  further  bound  to  recommend  that  an 
immediate  revision  of  the  law  relating  to  auc- 
tions should  take  place,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  several  alterations  and  im- 
provements, which,  in  our  opinion,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  to  whom  we  have  above  re- 
ferred, might  be  adopted  with  a  prospect  of 
advantage  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  revenue, 
so  long  as  that  branch  of  duty  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.'' 

A  large  amount  of  taxation  had  been  re- 
mitted since  that  period ;  but  this  impost 
stiU  remained.  The  right  hon*  Gentleman 
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bad  referred  to  a  speech  that  was  made  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  this  subject  in  1836.  As 
far  as  he  himself  personally  was  concerned, 
he  might  remind  the  House,  that  in  that 
year  a  question  was  brought  forward  by  the 
present  Duke  of  Duckinffham,  similar  to 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire, 
proposing  that  in  the  remission  of  taxation 
the  peculiar  claims  of  the  landed  interest 
should  not  be  forgotten.  He  resisted  that 
motion ;  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
permit  him  to  read  what  he  then 
stated:— 

*'  There  are  many  imposts  which  demand 
the  attentiTe  consideration  of  this  House. 
There  is  one  tax  immediately  affecting  the 
landed  interest,  (and  that  part  of  it  which  is 
in  the  greatest  degree  distressed,)  the  revi- 
sion of  which  is  strongly  recommended  in  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Excise  Commissioners, 
over  which  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  pre- 
sided, and  which  was  adverted  to  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tam worth  in  his 
speech  of  last  year--I  mean,  the  auction  duty. 
The  Commissioners  have  reported  in  the  very 
strongest  terms  that  it  is  a  tax  of  the  worst 
description,  pressing  hard  upon  the  poor  pro- 
prietors, who  are  driven  to  sell  their  land  for 
any  price  it  will  fetch ;  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
rich,  who  can  afford  to  wait  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  it." 

He  still  entertained  the  same  opinion ;  he 
thought  that  the  abolition  of  that  tax  was 
most  desirable,  and  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  prove  by  its  decision  that  it  enter- 
tained a  similar  view. 

Mr.  Hume  observed  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  go  to  a  division  without  staling 
a  point  in  respect  to  which  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  error. 
The  question  before  the  Committee  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tax  upon  soap. 
The  Motion  they  had  to  entertain  was, 
whether  the  repeal  of  the  auction  duties 
should  be  refused,  and  the  surplus  ap- 
plied in  payment  of  the  county  rates. 
Yes,  that  was  the  question.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  soap  tax 
was  a  bad  one.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  In  fact,  he 
defied  him  to  point  out  a  good  tax.  But 
the  question  was  this.  Here  was  a  tax 
proposed  to  be  repealed — had  it  any  one  of 
the  qualities  which  a  tax  ought  to  have? 
He  cle6ed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
point  out  a  worse  tax — worse  in  any  re. 
spect.  Another  point  which  he  wished 
to  urge  was  this.     He  objected  to  par- 


tially repealing  taxes,  particnlarly  aa  be 
had  found  by  experience  that  in  conse- 
quence of  such  reduction  they  never  had 
got  rid  of  any  part  of  the  establishments 
supported  by  taxation.  Such  had  been 
the  case  when  the  candle  duty  was  abo- 
lished, leaving  the  soap  duty  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  they  got 
rid  of  merely  |(f.  upon  the  soap  duty 
now,  no  reduction  could  be  hoped  for  in 
consequence  in  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment. They  were  now  in  process  of 
getting  rid  of  a  great  branch  of  the  Ex- 
cise, and  be  hoped  that  others  would 
soon  follow.  As  for  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  remission  of  taxation  speci- 
ally in  favour  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
he  would  remind  them  that  the  agricul- 
turistSy  when  asked,  could  never  point  to 
one  tax  which  specially  pressed  upon 
them.  On  these  grounds  he  should  cer- 
tainly vote  for  the  proposition  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Montagu  Gore  was  in  favour  of 
the  measure  as  proposed  by  Government. 
The  tax  was  one  pressing  heavily  on  the 
subject.  It  would  be  recollected  that  the 
duty  on  the  sale  of  land  principally  fell 
upon  the  vendor,  who  was  often  necessi- 
tated to  sell,  and  not  upon  the  buyer^ 
who  was  never  compelled  to  purchase. 

Lord  John  Ruisell  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  mistaken  the  na* 
ture  of  the  vote  which  they  were  about  to 
give.  He  stated  that  they  were  about  to 
record  their  votes  with  respect  to  a  ques- 
tion of  county  rates.  Now,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  there  was  nothiog  in  the  matter 
relating  to  county  rates,  nor,  should  the 
present  proposition  be  rejected,  would 
they  in  any  way  be  pledged  to  take  any 
•step  in  reference  to  county  rates.  The 
question  was  this.  The  Government 
came  forward,  and,  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  the 
remission  of  certain  duties.  The  House 
bad  agreed  to  several  of  these ;  they  bad 
sanctioned  the  remission  of  the  duty  upon 
cottonwool  and  upon  glass;  and  it  was 
now  proposed  to  remit  the  auction  duty, 
the  abolition  of  which,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  would  reduce 
the  surplus  they  had  in  hand  to  90,000/. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  was  quite  evident, 
as  bis  right  hon.  Friend  had  statedi  that 
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there  could  be  do  further  remission  of 
doty,  supposing  the  Committee  to  agree 
to  the  proposal  of  Government,  at  least 
in  the  present  Session.  The  question  then 
was,  whether  Government  had  proposed 
the  best  remission  of  duty,  or  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  other  tax  more 
worthy  of  reduction  than  the  auction  du- 
ties. The  House  had  certainly  shown  no 
want  of  alacrity  in  consenting  to  the 
proposals  of  Government;  but  there 
were  proposals  which  had  been  made  to 
which  he  should  wish  to  give  assent 
upon  another  occasion.  There  was  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dum- 
fries (Mr.  Ewart)  for  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  butter  and  cheese.  Now  he 
thought  a  reduction  upon  butter  would 
be  a  very  excellent  measure,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  at  all  less  desirable 
were  the  butter  to  be  admitted  in  a  state 
fit  for  human  food.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  duty  upon  cheese,  he  thought  that 
it  might  very  well  be  reduced.  He  un- 
derstood that  his  hon.  Friend  proposed  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  upon  those 
articles.  The  amount  of  revenue  now 
derivable  from  them  was  about  260,0001., 
and  in  case  of  the  proposed  reduction 
taking  effect  they  could  not  reckon  upon 
less  than  a  loss  of  100,000/.  or  120.000/. 
the  half  of  the  amount  at  present  collected. 
Now,  with  a  surplus  of  only  90,000/.  he 
would  hardly  feel  himself  justified  in  vot- 
ing for  such  a  reduction  as  the  one  in 
question ;  and  they  would  only  be  in  pos- 
session of  this  surplus  were  the  present 
proposition  of  the  Government  to  be  car- 
ried. He  recollected  that  they  had  been 
told  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the 
only  objection  to  the  reduction  of  these 
duties  was  the  want  of  sufficient  revenue. 
They  had  been  told  that  they  were  exces- 
sive and  absurd  duties,  and  duties  such  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 


could  not  defend, 
did  not  say  absurd. 


Mr.   Gladstone:     I 
Well,  if  the  right 


hon.  Gentleman  had  not  stated  that  the 
duties  on  butter  and  cheese  were  ab- 
surd, he  had  characterized  them  as  such 
as  he  could  not  defend.  The  natural 
inference  then  was,  that  when  the  Re- 
venue was  able  to  bear  it,  a  suitable  re- 
duction should  take  place.  Now,  he 
wished  the  Revenue  to  be  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  enable  him  to  vote  for  that  re- 
duction ;  and  he  did  not  think  that^  for 
the  purposes  of  reduction,  a  surplus  re- 
VOLLXXIX.    {SS2} 


▼enue  of  390,000/.  was  too  great  to  begin 
with.  Indeed,  after  any  redaction,  were 
they  to  have  a  surplus  revenue  left  of 
300,000/.,  instead  of  what  they  pro- 
posed, 90,000/.,  it  would  by  no  means 
be  excessive.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
would  rather  —  seeing  that  we  had  a 
grievous  Property  and  Income  Tax  to 
struggle  with  —  he  would  rather  see  a 
greater  surplus  of  revenue  left  than  that 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
proposed  to  allow  to  remain.  That  pro- 
posed surplus  might  be  sufficient,  sup- 
posing the  state  of  the  country  to  be  pros- 
perous, and  that  of  trade  and  commerce 
advancing;  but  in  adverse  circumstances 
he  would  rather  have  a  larger  margin  to 
depend  upon  than  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
proposed  to  allow.  Therefore,  should  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
propose  a  reduction  of  the  soap  duties, 
he  could  not  promise  that  he  would  give 
his  vote  for  such  a  reduction,  because  he 
should  hardly  like  to  reduce  the  surplus 
to  less  than  it  was  at  present.  He  would 
support  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dumfries ;  but  if  it  were 
to  be  decided  that  the  auction  duties 
should  be  reduced,  he  could  say  nothing 
in  their  favour,  and  he  could  not  give  his 
vote  for  any  further  reduction  of  taxation. 
He  had  stated  his  reasons  for  the  course 
which  he  should  adopt— reasons  which  he 
feared  would  hardly  satisfy  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  but  the  cogency 
of  which  he  could  not  help  feeling. 

Sir  R,  Peel  must  express  his  cordial 
concurrence  with  certain  of  the  proposi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  noble  Lord.  He 
agreed  with  him  that  not  a  word  could  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  auction  duties.  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  inclined  to  resist  the 
repeal  of  these  duties,  but  not  a  single 
word  could  he  say  in  their  favour.  Now 
he  hoped  that  hon.  Gentlemen  would  keep 
this  declaration  in  mind.  The  noble 
Lord  was  a  high  authority,  and  the  ad* 
mission  from  him  was  an  important  one. 
There  was  another  position  of  the  noble 
Lord,  in  which  he  also  cordially  concurred. 
He  thought  with  the  noble  Lord  that 
90,000/.  was  a  very  small  surplus ;  and  he 
concurred  with  the  noble  Lord  also  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible, 
with  such  a  surplus,  to  consent  to  any 
further  reduction  of  duties.  He  rejoiced 
to  have  heard  that  position  from  the  noble 
Lord  ;  and  he  counted  upon  his  cordial 
assistance  in  maintaining  that  surplus, 
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notwithstanding  the  noble  Lord  might 
feel  somewhat  disappointed;  he  repeated 
that  he  counted  upon  the  noble  Lord's 
cordial  assistance,  and  rejoiced  to  have  an 
occasion  of  uniting  with  him  in  opposition 
to  any  further  propositions  for  reduction 
of  taxation  which  might  be  advanced  dur- 
ing the  Session.  He  hoped  also,  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  the 
House  would  at  the  same  time  recollect 
what  was  the  declared  object  of  the  noble 
Lord.  Suppose  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Bankes)  succeeded,  he  would  not,  perhaps, 
obtain  any  very  great  advantage  from  it. 
If  the  noble  Lord  and  his  hon.  Friend  in 
concurrence  to-night  should  prevent  the 
reduction  of  the  auction  duties,  he  did  not 
think  that  his  hon.  Friend  could  still  keep 
the  390,000/.  of  present  surplus,  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  that  his  hon.  Friend 
was  not  likely  to  derive  so  much  advan- 
tage from  the  noble  Lord's  aid  as  he  ex- 
pected. Then,  to  those  who  had  any  in- 
terest in  the  continued  protection  of  butler 
and  cheese,  he  would  say— let  them  not 
forget  what  the  noble  Lord  declared — let 
them  not  forget  his  declaration  that  were 
the  Government  to  succeed  to-night  in 
abolishing  the  auction  duties,  he  should  feel 
himself  thereby  precluded  from  voting  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  butter  and 
cheese.  Now  turning  to  the  question  before 
the  House,  let  them  remember  what  this 
auction  duty  was.  It  was  a  duty  operating 
in  favour  of  the  large  proprietor  of  pro- 
perty who  wished  to  sell,  as  compared 
with  the  poor  man.  So  far  as  great  pro- 
prietors were  concerned,  the  tax  was 
merely  a  device  for  enabling  them  to  as- 
certain the  value  of  their  property.  They 
were  raising  the  tax  nominally  upon  forty- 
five  millions  of  money,  and  they  only  re- 
ceived it  upon  eight  millions ;  and  in 
order  to  levy  the  amoont  upon  this  sum 
they  required  an  immense  establishment 
and  cumbrous  machinery.  Now  what  was 
the  course  under  this  law,  which  they 
found  to  be  often  adooted  ?  A  man  with 
■n  estate  worth  100,000/.  offered  it  for 
sate ;  by  that  means  he  is  enabled  to  as* 
certain  its  value,  and  arrangements  were 
made  whenever  this  was  effected,  to  ensure 
its  being  brought  in.  The  tax  was  not 
then  levied,  and  the  proprietor  had  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  law  and  the  establishment 
necessary  for  its  enforcement,  without 
paving  for  one  or  the  other.  But  when 
property  was  sold  under  circumstances  of 
distres§9  the  seller  had  no  each  advantage. 


He  paid  the  tax — paid  it  in  epite  of  all 
the  exceptions  they  had  made.  Not  a 
word  could  be  said  in  favourof  the  tax,  but 
volumes  could  be  said  against  it.  A  case 
which  would  illustrate  the  harsh  working 
of  the  present  law,  bad  been  already  stated 
to-night.  An  estate  of  the  value  of  100,000/. 
was  to  be  sold.  The  incumbrancea  with 
which  it  was  burdened  amounted  to 
90,000Z. :  the  demand  was  pressing,  there 
could  be  no  delay,  the  sale  took  place. 
The  vendor  had  to  pay  90,000/.  in  order 
to  clear  the  estate  from  incumbrances ;  be 
therefore  really  received  10,000/.  for  the 
property,  and  of  that  10,000/.  be  had 
to  pay  3,000/.  in  auction  duty.  Now, 
another  man  might  have  an  estate  of  the 
same  value  to  sell— he  would  advertise  hia 
intention — by  aseans  of  the  present  law 
he  could  ascertain  the  amount  be  could 
count  upon.  He  would  then  sell  it  by 
private  bargain  to  the  highest  bidder.  He 
would  pay  no  auction  duty>  and  he  would 
be  thus  employing  the  auctioneer,  and 
setting  in  work  the  machinery  of  the  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  evading  the  tax 
which  the  law  imposed.  Agaiot  could 
there  be  anything  more  advantageoua  to  a 
commercial  and  agricultural  country  than 
to  have  a  free  circulation  of  property, and 
to  abolish  the  distinction  between  certain 
modes  of  sale,  so  that  the  aeller  should 
always  enjoy  the  highest  price  which  be 
could  command.  But  above  all,  eon* 
sidering  under  what  circumstances  the 
property  of  those  who  were  distressed  was 
often  exposed  for  sale,  surely  the  ayatem 
which  levied  a  duty  on  auch  sales,  but 
exempted  from  doty  sales  conducted  by 
those  who  were  under  no  obligation  to 
psrt  with  their  property,  waaa  moat  unjuat 
as  well  as  unadvisable  ayatem.  They  were 
likely^society  was  likely— to  reap  great 
social,  if  not  great  pecuniary,  adfaniagea 
from  the  change  now  propoaed.  Indeed,  he 
could  not  conceive  anything  more  advao* 
tageous  in  a  country  like  this,  than  that 
property  should  be  exposed  to  sale  so  aa 
to  bring  to  the  proprietor  the  highest 
attainable  price.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  agree  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in*reasoviof  tbia 
tax ;  although  at  the  aame  time  be  waa 
free  to  confess  that  be  believed  that,  by 
doing  so,  they  would  be  leaving  a  surplus 
amount  of  revenue  lesa  than  waa  deair* 
able. 

Colonel   Sibikorp  recommended   tbe 
abolition  of  tbe  duty  on  lire  inauraiicea. 
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At  a  futare  period,  he  would  take  the 
sense  of  ibe  House  upon  that  proposition. 
Generally,  be  would  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port any  measure  tending  to  the  relief  of 
tbe  agricultural  interest* 

Mr.  Cobden:  The  appeal  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  the  agricultural  Mem- 
bers is  certainly  anything  but  flattering. 
He  says,  **  If  you  vote  for  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
300>000/.,  which  the  noble  Member  for 
London  warns  you  may  be  applied  to  the 
remission  of  the  duties  on  butter  and 
cheese.  Remember,  you  are  interested 
in  preserving  these  duties."  Did  we  ever 
say  anything  so  insulting  to  you  as  that  ? 
I  have  sometimes  said  at  Covent  Garden 
that  there  should  be  written  over  this 
House—"  Dealers  in  corn  and  cattle,  and 
no  competition  allowed  with  the  shop 
over  the  water.''  Bui  I  never  said  you 
were  cheesemongers  and  dealers  in  but- 
ter. Is  it  not  most  degrading  to  you  to 
say  that  the  wretched  serfs  who  earn  8s. 
or  9f.  a  week,  cannot  purchase  butter  or 
cheese  at  a  somewhat  cheaper  rate,  be- 
cause you  are  interested  in  keeping  up 
the  prices  of  these  necessaries  ?  I  am  not 
misrepresenting  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  but  I  must  say  I  am  surprised  that  he 
should  allow  his  meaning  to  be  so  trans- 
parent, as  that  the  country  should  be  able 
to  understand  perfectly  the  motives  by 
which  bis  supporters  in  this  House  are 
actuated.  I  shall  vote  for  the  reduction 
of  the  auction  duty,  and  also  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  duties  on  butter  and  cheese. 
I  hope  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Dum- 
fries brings  the  latter  forward,  the  coun- 
try will  be  prepared  to  judge  of  tbe 
motives  of  those  who  vote  against  it. 

Sir  Tm  Acland :  I  do  not  recollect  my 
right  hon.  Friend  attributing  such  motives 
as  that  supposed  to  the  class  to  which  I 
belong.  [Sir  R.  Peel :  •<  Hear,  iiear."] 
If  he  did,  it  escaped  me.  Appreciating 
fully  all  the  hon.  Gentleman's  intelli- 
gence, and  the  labours  in  which  he  is 
doubtless  sincerely  engaged  to  amend  the 
condition  of  his  fellow-men— for  whom, 
he  will  permit  me  to  say,  the  greatest 
professors  do  not  always  feel  the  most  real 
interest— I  will  not  consent  that  he  should 
be  the  exponent  either  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  address,  or  of  the  motives  which 
I  am  surprised  to  find  he  should  think 
any  class  capable  of  being  actuated  by — 
particularly  of  a  body  of  whose  sentiments 
M  haa  no  right  to  speak.    I  think  my 


right  hon.  Friend's  appeal  was  but  a 
pleasant  turn  of  an  argument,  and  not 
meant  as  a  serious  appeal  to  the  self- 
interest  of  his  supporters.  It  struck  him, 
however,  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  in 
error  when  he  talked  of  "  your  auc- 
tioneer"— the  State  having  no  auctioneer. 
It  appears  that  the  landowners  are  ex- 
empted from  the  duty  when  an  auction 
takes  place  of  certain  products  of  their 
own  lands.  Now,  though  this  is  an  ad« 
vantage  shared  in  common  with  persons 
of  some  other  avocations,  still,  as  it  is  in 
some  degree  invidious,  I  think  the  landed 
interest  should  be  the  last  to  complain  of 
that  exemption  being  extended.  As  to 
the  supposed  advantage  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said  the  land- 
owners had  in  selling  their  estates,  it 
amounted  to  this — that  when  an  estate 
was  not  knocked  down  at  an  auction, 
they  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  tbe 
highest  bidder ;  and  if  they  sold  the  es- 
tate to  him  afterwards,  they  escaped  the 
duty.  But  this  was  no  fraud ;  it  was 
an  usage  of  the  country ;  and  the  land- 
owner often  ran  no  slight  risk ;  for  if  the 
estate  was  not  knocked  down,  the  pur* 
chaser  was  not  bound  to  stick  to  his 
bargain. 

Mr.  Labouchere:  I  must  say,  the  hon. 
Baronet  has  introduced  a  degree  of  heat 
into  this  discussion  which  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  warranted.  I  confess  1  un- 
derstand the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  exactly  as  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stockport  inter- 
preted his  words.  I  understood  him 
seriously  and  gravely  to  remind  his  sup- 
porters, (and  if  his  meaning  was  jocular  it 
was  never  more  completely  concealed,)  if 
they  voted  against  the  remission  of  this 
duty,  they  would  run  the  risk  of  having 
the  protection  of  butter  and  cheese  endan- 
gered. Now,  that  was  not  only  one  of 
bis  arguments,  but  it  was  the  most  pow- 
erful be  used  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
The  only  reason  I  was  astonished  at  such 
an  appeal  was,  that  it  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  explicit  declaration  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  some  time  since, 
when  he  said  that  the  taxes  on  butter 
and  cheese  were  objectionable,  and  that 
nothing  prevented  his  taking  them  off 
but  the  state  of  the  Revenue.  Such  is 
the  frail  tenure  on  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  hold  their  **  protection."  it  is 
very  easy  to  bring  forward  many  and  just 
charges  against  the  duty  on  auctloosi  but 
L  2 
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I  should  certainly  give  a  preference  to  the 
abolition  of  the  duties  on  cheese  and 
butter. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  167; 
Noes  30:  Majority  137. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  SirT.D, 
AcUnd,  T.  D. 
Acton,  Col. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Arkwright,  G. 


Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellice,  rt«  boo.  £. 
Ellis,  W. 
Elphiostone,  H. 
Emiyn,  Visct. 


Arundel  and  Surrey,  Entwisle,  W. 

Earl  of  Escott^  B. 

Bailey,  J.  Ewart,  W. 

Bailey,  J,  jun.  Feilden,  W. 

Bailliei  Col.  Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 

Baillie,  H.  J.  Fitsroy,  hon.  H. 

Baird,  W,  Flower,  Sir  J, 

Barclay,  D.  Forbes,  \V. 

Baring,  T.  Forman,  T.  S. 

Baring,  rt*  hon.  W,  B.  Forsler,  M. 


Beckett,  W. 
Benbow,  J« 
Bentinck,  Lord  O. 
Bernard^  Visct. 
Biakemore,  H. 
Boldero,  11.  O. 
Borthwiuk,  P. 
Boifleld,  B. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
B^twring,  Dr. 
Brisoo,  M, 
Uiotberton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruoe,  C.  L.  C« 
Bruce,  Lord  B. 
Buckley,  E« 
Builer,  G. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Csrew,  W.  H.  P. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Chute,  W,  L.  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cobden,  R« 


Freaiantle,rt.hn.SirT. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnea 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gisborne,  T« 
Gladstone,rt.  hn.W  £. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 

Goulburn,  rt.  bn.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  P. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Harcourt,G.  G. 
Hatton,  Capt.  V. 
Hayter,  W,  G. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Ilussiey,  A. 
Hult,  W. 


Cockburn,  rt.hn.SirO.    Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £.    James,  Sir  W.  C. 


Collett,  J. 
Cooie,  Sir  C.  H. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hn.  H* 
Crlpps,  W. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duke,  Sir  J« 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  O. 
Dundu,  D. 
Da  Pre,  C.  O. 


Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Lambton,  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Ijord  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  Sir  J.  H. 
Lyall,  G. 
Mackeniie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
McGeachy,  F.  A. 
McNeill,  D. 
Mainwaring,  T. 


Mangles,  R.  D. 
Masterman,  J. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Morgan,  O. 
Mundy,  R,  M. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Newry,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
0*Conor  Don 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Plamptre,  J.  P. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pringle,  A. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sheppard,  T, 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  rt.hon.T.B.C. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somerton,  Visct. 


Somes,  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stewart,  J, 
Staart,  H. 
Strutt,  E. 

Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenneot,  J.  B. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.S. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Tuite,  H.  M. 
Turner,  E. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Wakley,  T. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  CoL 
Wortley,  bn.  J.  S. 

TELLERS. 

Young,  J. 
Baring,  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Labonchere,  rt  hn.  H. 
Long,  W. 
Lygon,  bon.  Gen. 
Parker,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Ruther^rd,  A. 
Sheridan,  R.  fi. 
Sibtborp,  Col. 
Tyrell,SirJ.T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLBES. 

Bankes,  G. 
March,  Eari  of 


Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.G. 
Baskerville,T.  B.  M. 
Biamston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Denisou,  W.  J. 
Dick,  Q. 
Duodas,  Adm. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hawef ,  B. 

Hobhouse,  rt.hn.Sir  J. 
Howard,bon.  C.W.G. 

On  the  Question, 

<*  That  there  shall  be  raised,  IcTied,  coU 
lected,  and  paid,  for  and  upon  every  License 
to  be  taken  out  by  every  person  exercising  or 
carrying  on  the  trade  or  busineu  of  an  Auo> 
tioneer  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  sum  of  151.**^- 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  so  large  an 
amount.  He  should  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  sum  required  for  auction 
licenses  should  be  7/.  10s.  This  woald 
bring  more  to  the  Revenue,  while  it  would 
save  the  poor  auctiuneer  from  being  swal- 
lowed op  by  the  great  capiialist.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  the  som  be 
7/.  I  Of. 

Mr.  Howes  seconded  the  Amendment. 
It  was  true  that  thia  daty  would  fall 
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lightly  on  the  large  aaciioneers  who  took 
out  a  general  license,  for  the  sale  of  such 
articles  as  wine  and  plate ;  but  it  would  tax 
100  per  cent,  the  small  auctioneer  who 
did  not  take  out  such  license.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Excise  recommended  that 
the  license  should  not  be  more  than  10/. 
He  believed  the  mercantile  interest  were 
opposed  to  the  remission  of  the  tax^  as 
likely  to  cause  mock  auctions  throughout 
the  country. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  By  raising  the  license  to 
151.9  you  surely  take  a  greater  security 
against  mock  auctions.  When  the  Com- 
missioners of  Excise  recommended  that 
the  license  should  be  10/.,  they  also  re- 
commended a  modification  of  the  auction 
duties.  Ministers  proposed  to  do  away 
with  the  auction  duties,  and  as  this  must 
give  a  stimulus  to  auctions,  the  auctioneer 
would  be  better  enabled  to  pay  a  higher 
license  than  that  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise.  Qovernment 
proposed  to  abolish  a  number  of  small 
duties,  which,  asMr.  Brown,  a  respectable 
auctioneer,  said  in  his  evidence,  did  not 
increase  the  Revenue,  while  they  obstruct- 
ed the  facility  of  holding  auctions.  Many 
suggested  that  the  license  should  be  50/., 
but  Government,  consulting  the  interests 
of  the  lower  class  of  auctioneers,  deter- 
mined to  fix  it  at  15/.,  as  that  which 
would  give  the  highest  amount  of  Reve- 
Doe,  and  the  greatest  scope  to  the  hold- 
ing of  auctions. 

Mr.  Gisborne  thought  the  result  of 
imposing  a  heavy  duty  would  be,  that  all 
the  auctioneers  with  a  small  bu3ioess,who 
were  gaining  their  livelihood  by  diligent 
industry,  would  be  compelled  to  abandon 
their  occupation.  Suppose  an  auctioneer 
had  one  sale  per  week — which  was  more 
than  the  great  majority  had — bis  profits 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  fifty 
guineas  a  year :  and  most  of  them  were 
obliged  to  eke  out  a  living  by  carrying  on 
some  other  trade  besides.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  such  a  man  could  go  on  paying 
7/.  15s.  a  year  for  a  license.  He  would 
suggest  that  those  who  confined  their  auc- 
tions to  one  class  of  articles  should  pay  the 
smaller  duty,  and  that  the  other  should  be 
liable  to  the  larger. 

Mr.  WilUams  did  not  see  why  an  auc- 
tioneer should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a 
license  duty,  any  more  than  those  classes 
of  shopkeepers  which  were  now  exempted 
from  it.  The  Government,  by  the  mea- 
sure they  proposed^  in  fact  abolished  the 


present  auction  duty,  while  they  laid  oa 
one  of  another  sort  which  was  most  un- 
fair. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  10/.  or  15/. 
might  be  a  fair  amount  of  duty  for  a  Lon- 
don or  Edinburgh  auctioneer;  but  they 
must  consider  what  would  be  a  moderate 
duty  for  auctioneers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  House  ought  to  have  a  return 
showing  the  number  of  auctioneers,  and 
the  amount  of  duty  paid  by  each.  He 
hoped  that  Government  would  consent  to 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  10/. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
tended that  it  was  impossible  to  remit  the 
duty  altogether,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry  wished.  Sale  by  auction  was 
particularly  liable  to  be  abused  and  turned 
to  purposes  of  deception.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  have  some  check,  as  a 
security  for  the  respectability  of  persons 
who  were  engas:ed  in  this  occupation. 

Viscount  Duncan  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  consent  to  give  the  House  such  a 
return  as  that  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kendal. 

Lord  Worsley  thought  the  judgment  of 
the  public  would  be  a  suflficient  guarantee 
for  the  honesty  of  auctioneers,  as  if  they 
did  not  conduct  their  business  with  in- 
tegrity they  would  not  be  employed.  The 
duty  proposed  by  Government  would  press 
very  hardly  on  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Turner  thought  that  auctioneers  in 
the  country  stood  in  a  totally  different  po- 
sition from  those  in  London,  and  that  their 
case  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  the  right  hon  Baronet 
would  consent  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty, 
and  felt  bound  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  question.  Would  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  say  102.? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  would  under- 
take to  furnish  to  the  House  all  the  in- 
formation which  was  necessary  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  Government  pro- 
posed to  remit  300,000/.  of  auction  duty; 
but  standing  there  as  they  did  to  defend 
the  Revenue,  they  could  not  at  once  con- 
sent to  make  the  reduction  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Members  opposite. 

Amendment  and  original  Resolution 
were  withdrawn,  and  it  was 

'*  Reiolved  —  That  there  shall  be  raised,  le- 
vied,  collected,  and  paid,  for  and  upon  erery 
License  to  be  taken  out  by  every  person  exer- 


iDg  Duty  of  Excise,  that  is  to  say.  On  every 
hundred  weight,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  lesser  quantity,  of  all  Sugar  manu- 
nictured  in  the  United  Kingdom^  from  what- 
erer  materials  made,  14«.'' 

House  lesumed.     Resolation    to    be 
reported. 
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eisiog  or  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of  |  requested  by  bis  constituents  to  ask  to 
an  Auctioneer  in  any  part  of  the  United  King-  I  faa^e  some  time  allowed  before  the  remo- 
dom,  the  sum  of  10/.  ,'  Tal  of  the  protective  duty. 

**It  wa,  aUo  Baofo«i-That  the  duty  of ,      j,^^  Chkncelhr  of  the  Exchequer  op- 
Excise  now  payable  upon  Sugar  manufactured  I  j  ^i     m*  .•  j  ^  i.*. 

in  the  UniteS  Kingdom  do  <Jase,  and  that  io  [  ??»«<*  the  Motion  and  expressed  his  sus- 
lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  charged  the  follow.    P"cion  that  his  hon.   Friends   proposal 

would  go  substantially  to  increase  the 
doty.  But,  independently  of  this,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  British  manufacturer 
needed  any  such  allowance  as  bis  bon. 
Friend  proposed.  Belgian  glass  could  be 
imported  at  the  rate  of  l^d,  a  pound,  and 
the  duty  being  14s.  a  cwt.,  amounted  ex- 
actly to  cent,  per  cent. ;  being  a  higher 
protective  duty  than  was  accorded  to  any 
other  article,  and  only  to  be  justified  for 
even  a  limited  period  by  the  fact  of  the 
manufacturers  having  paid  a  heavy  Excise 
duty  on  their  stocks  to  which  the  foreign 
glass  would  not  be  subject.  Nothing 
could  be  more  imprudent  than,  if  the 
House  were  determined  to  remove  these 
duties,  to  bolster  up  any  supposed  inte- 
rest by  an  artificial  duty  for  a  year  or  eigb- 
teen  months ;  and  he  (the  Chaocelk)r  of 
the  Exchequer)  did  not  participate  in  the 
apprehensions  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  Government  measure. 

Motion    negatived.     The    Resolutions 
went  through  Committee,  and  ordered  to 
be  reported. 
House  resumed. 

Impoet  Duties  (India).]  Mr.  Hume 
moved  for  a  Copy  of  the  Draught  Act  of 
the  Legislative  Council  to  Calcutta  for 
altering  the  Import  DutieSj  published  in 
the  Government  Gazette  at  Calcutta,  the 
8th  of  February,  1845.  He  said  that  he 
believed  that  there  was  no  objection  to  its 
production,  and  when  it  wss  before  the 
House  he  should  found  a  Motion  on  it. 
He  wished,  however,  then  to  ask  whether 
this  Order  in  Council  was  the  act  of  the 
Goternor  General,  Sir  Henrv  Hardinge, 
or  whether  it  emanated  from  this  country  ? 
A  violent  attack  had  been  made  against  the 
Governor  General  on  this  subject ;  but  he 
had  some  reason  to  believe  that  that  gal- 
lant Officer  had  received  orders  from  home 
to  issue  this  order.  If  this  was  the  case, 
he  thought  that  it  would  only  be  fair  to 
relieve  him  from  the  charge. 

Viscount  Jocel^  said,  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  produce  the  draft  act  of  the 


Customs  (Import  Duties)  Bill.] 
House  in  Committee  on  the  Customs  Du- 
ties Bill. 

On  the  Clause  relating  to  Glsss, 
Mr.  Spooner  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  move  that  the  repeal  of  the  protective 
duties  on  glass,  instead  of  taking  place 
immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  mea- 
sure, should  not  come  into  operation  till 
April  the  5th,  1846.     It  was  unfair  to  the 
glass  manufacturers,  who  had  large  stocks 
upon  which  they  had  paid  both  Customs 
and  Excise  duty,  to  remove  their  protec- 
tion, and   subject  them  to  competition 
with  the  foreign  article,  before  they  had 
time  to  dispose  of  what  they  had  on  hand. 
Though  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  glau 
manufacturers  of  this  country  bad    no 
c  aose  to  fear  the  ultimate  effects  of  com- 
petition, they  would  be  seriously  injured 
by  being  suddenly  exposed  to  it.    One 
new  and  important  branch — the  roanufac- 
sure  of  sheet  glass — might  be  ruined  if  it 
were  subjected  to  this  sudden  struggle. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  English 
manufacturer,  besides  paying  the  Customs 
duty,  had  alto  to  pay  an  Excise  duty  from 
which  the  foreign  importer  was  exempt, 
and  the  proposal  of  Government  would, 
in  effect,  give  25  per  cent,  advantage  to 
the  latter.  No  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  confer 
a  great  boon  on  the  trade  and  on  the 
country.     But  if  the  manufacturers  were 
at  once  subjected  to  the  severe  competu 
tion  proposed,  the  effects  of  the  boon 
would  be  thrown  away.    Capital  would 
be  kept  out  of  the  trade,  and  improvement 
retarded.    As  they  had  been  compromis- 
ing to-night«— he  would  consent  to  a  post- 
ponement for  a  shorter  period  than  a  year, 


if  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  not  consent    Council  on  this  subjecL     He  was  obliged 

to  that  term.    The  hon.  Gentleman  coo-    to  the  hon.  Member  for  having  asked  him 

eluded  by  moving  his  Amendment.  the  question  which  he  did  respecting  the 

Lord  Ingeitre  stated  that  he  had  been  I  gallant  Officer  the  Goremor  Gent ral  of 
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India.  He  (Viscotmt  Jocelyn)  could  state 
that  the  measure  which  had  been  referred 
to  emanated  from  this  country.  It  was 
adopted  and  sanctioned  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  Board  of  Control  here,  and  the  gal'- 
lant  officer  received  it  from  this  country. 
There  Wefe  some  erroneous  opinions  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  this  measure. 
The  cause  of  adopting  it  was,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
Revenue  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
the  transit  duties  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  and  the  removal  of  other  taxes 
10  the  two  other  Presidencies.  The  ques- 
tied  was,  whether  they  should  make  up 
the  deficiency  by  increasing  the  taxes  on 
the  ryots  and  small  farmers,  who  already 
were  so  heavily  taxed ;  or  by  imposing 
duties  on  articles  only  consumed  by  the 
liigher  class  of  natives,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  British  residents  in  India. 

Hit,  Milner  Oibson  stated,  that  great 
regret  was  felt  in  many  quarters  at  this 
increase  in  India  of  the  import  duties  on 
British  goods.  This  was  the  more  felt  at 
the  prelent  moment,  as  the  trade  with 
India  was  in  a  depressed  state. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  twelve  o'clock. 
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MiiniTBS.]    Took  the  Oatht^^The  Bishop  of  CaaheL 
BxLU.    PHtUcr-Beported. — Sugar  DuUei. 
Prttaie.^T'  BoUem'a  Ditoreet  Birkeoihead  C6iiimi»* 


PsTinoiis  PRiaxmrio.  By  BUbop  of  Hereford,  fWnn 
DtmooD,  and  t  ottier  places*  for  the  Suppression  of  In- 
tonpeteDoa. — By  Dnka  of  Buoeleodi,  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
■id  Lovd  Denman.  fiom  Cktfy  of  Derby*  and  from  Z 
^tCbtx  piaoes,  against  any  Increase  of  Grant  to  Maynooth. 
•—By  Loid  Ashburton,  ftom  NewcasUe-npon-Tyne,  for 
Repeal  of  57th  Clnise  of  Insolyent  Debtors  Act  Amend- 
mcDt  BilL — ^By  Viioount  Combermere,  from  Clergy  and 
others  of  Weobley,  and  several  other  places,  against  the 
Union  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor,  and  in  favour  of  the 
Appotartmeot  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  If  andiester. — 
FroB  Stoddesdon,  against  the  Union  of  St  Asaph  and 
Bangor «— By  Marquess  of  Breadalbane,  from  Free  Synod 
of  StirBng,  and  Inhabitants  of  Melrose  and  Gordon, 
ftir  the  better  ObNrranoe  of  the  Sabbath.— By  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  from  Coric,  ibr  the  Repeal  of  certain 
Clauses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act.  —  From 
Bishop  and  Gergj  of  Kitanaoduagh,  and  Inhabitants  of 
Gort«  agaiiMt  the  Charitable  DoDatlooa  and  ^Bequasli 
(Maiid)Aet 

Thb  Irish  Constabulary.]  The 
Marqoess  of  Normanby,  after  pointing  out 
some  clerical  inaccuracies  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  Returns  ordered  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  respecting  appointments  to 
the  Constabulary  in  Iieland  had  been  en- 
tered on  the  Journals  of  the  Hoasei  said 


he  wished » in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  made  in  these  Returns  as 
moved  for  by  him,  to  apply  for  another 
Return  also,  namely,  for  the  date  of  the 
Appointment  of  the  present  Inspector 
General  of  Constabulary  in  Ireland.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  that  return 
before  their  Lordships,  because  the  noble 
Lord,  in  the  course  of  the  statement  which 
he  had  made  to  their  Lordships,  in  reply  to 
his  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby's)  remarks, 
had  produced  considerable  effect,  by 
stating  that  the  alterations  in  the  mode  of 
appointments  in  the  Irish  Constabulary 
took  place  in  1839,  and  when,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  the  then  Government  were 
in  extremis;  that  his  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby's)  new  light  was  directly  op- 
posed to  his  constant  practice  all  the  time 
he  was  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  that  the 
change  which  he  then  made  was  a  sort  of 
charitable  bequest  made  by  a  repentant 
and  expiring  testator.  These  remarks  of 
the  noble  Lord  excited  some  applause  and 
some  laughter  among  noble  Lords  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House;  and 
perhaps  that  applause  was  loud  and  the 
laughter  prolonged  in  proportion  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  noble  Lords  on  the  sub- 
ject before  them.  He  did  not  wish  to 
bandy  assertions  with  the  noble  Lord;  but 
he  wished  at  once  to  state,  on  the  authority 
of  Colonel  McGregor's  evidence,  given  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  their  Lordships' 
House  in  1839,  that  these  arrangements 
with  reference  to  his  control  over  the  Con- 
stabulary in  every  grade  of  the  force  were 
made  previous  to  his  appointment  to 
office.  And  thus,  so  far  from  the  arrange- 
ments occurring,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
staled,  in  1839,  they  were  actually  en- 
tered  into  in  May  1838.  Now,  what 
were  the  respective  positions  of  the  two 
political  parties  at  that  time  ?  The  noble 
Lord  had  staled  that  the  Government  were 
in  extremis  when  the  alterations  were 
adopted  ;  but  in  1838  there  was  a  pitched 
battle  fought  by  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
friends  against  the  Government,  and  the 
noble  Lord's  party  were  worsted  on  that 
occasion ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  borrowed 
from  a  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  they 
made  their  rush,  and  had  been  defeated. 
That  occurred,  as  well  as  he  recollected, 
in  the  month  of  May.  It  was  in  the  first 
Session  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  it  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Motion,  he  believed,  of  Sir  John  Yarde 
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BuIIer.  Therefore,  the  assertion  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  gronodless,  ihat  the  Go- 
yeminent  were  in  extremis  when  they 
made  arraogemeots  for  which  he  con- 
tended with  respect  to  the  Constabulary 
Force  in  Ireland ;  and  he  should  say  that 
that  sort  of  declaration  was  not  very  dis- 
creet, and  should  not  have  been  resorted 
to  by  a  person  circumstanced  as  the  noble 
Lord  was.  The  noble  Lord  was  not  cor- 
rect in  the  substance  of  his  remurks — he 
was  not  correct  in  his  dates — and  it  was 
also  clear  that  he  had  not  read  Colonel 
M*Gree^or's  declaration  on  the  subject;  for 
if  he  had  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
have  made  the  charges  which  he  had  put 
forth,  and  it  was  equally  impossible  that 
those  charges  could  have  been  cheered  by 
their  Lordships  if  the  facts  had  been  known 
to  them.  The  House  might  depend  on  it 
that  when  such  charges  were  made  against 
him,  he  was  determined  on  all  occasions 
to  try  them  by  the  test  of  fact;  and  as  he 
was  determined  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance that  test  should  be  laid  before  their 
Lorships,  he  had  therefore  to  move  for  the 
date  of  the  appointment  of  Colonel  M*Gre- 
gor,  in  order  to  show  by  the  evidence  given 
by  that  officer  before  the  Committee  of 
their  Lordships*  House,  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  allegation  of  the  noble 
Lord,  that  the  Government  were  in  ex« 
tremis  at  the  time  they  entered  into  these 
arrangements  with  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Constabulary. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  noble  Marquess  had  ex- 
hibited some  unnecessary  warmth  on  the 
subject.  The  assertions  which  he  had 
made  the  preceding  night  were  founded 
on  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Drommond,  the 
late  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He 
would  not  say  that  all  these  appointments 
were  made,  as  he  had  described,  in  1833, 
or  enter  into  the  subject  of  those  palmy 
days  of  the  late  Government,  when,  with 
a  Parliament  of  their  own  choosing,  they 
had  a  majority  of  twenty-one  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  a  Vote  of  want  of  confi- 
deoce  in  the  Administration.  But  what 
he  would  say  was,  that  these  arrangements 
were  not  completed  in  the  month  of  May, 
1839 ;  and  that  fact  he  stated  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond,  who 
declared  that  the  noble  Marquess  had 
adopted  the  alterations  ivith  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  chief  and  head  constables 
at  the  time  that  he  quitted  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  thai  these  alterations 


had  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  succeeded  him.  The  noble 
Marquess  quitted  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land in  May,  1 839;  and  in  that  month  the 
discussion  on  the  Jamaica  question  oc- 
curred which  led  to  the  temporary  resig- 
nation of  his  Government.  But  if  these 
alterations  were  made  earlier,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
M'Gregor,  it  left  the  noble  Marquess  in  a 
worse  position  than  before ;  for  if  they  had 
been  adopted  prior  to  May,  1838,  it  was 
to  htm  inconceivable  how  the  noble  Mar- 
quess could  have  instructed  his  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  make,  on  the  23rd  of  March  in 
the  same  year,  a  declaration  in  hu  place 
in  Parliament  that  these  offices  had  never 
been  abandoned  by  the  Government,  and 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  noble  Marquess  had  advised 
him  to  be  very  conBdent  with  regard  to 
his  dates  and  facts;  he  would  beg  leave 
to  return  the  advice  the  noble  Marquess 
had  offered  him  on  that  point — for  the 
noble  Marquess  forgot  at  the  time  that  the 
palmy  and  triumphant  majority  of  which 
he  boasted  on  Sir  John  Yarde  Boiler's 
Motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernment was  had  in  1840,  and  not,  as  he 
had  stated,  in  1838.  The  noble  Marquess 
brought  forward  that  error  into  which  he 
had  fallen  as  a  triumphant  position;  while 
he  at  the  same  time,  took  the  opportunity  of 
warning  him  (Lord  Stanley)  to  be  particu- 
larly accurate  about  his  facts  and  dates. 
With  respect  to  the  other  matter  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  Marquess,  it  was  evident  that  a 
clerical  error  had  t>een  committed  in  enter- 
ing the  return,  which  should  of  course  be 
corrected.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
noble  Marquess,  the  appointment  of  Major 
Priestley  was  an  original  appointment,  and 
therefore  the  Inspector  General  bad  no* 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  said,  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  detain  their  Lord- 
ships; but  the  noble  Lord  had  shown  such 
extreme  carelessness  as  to  the  facts  stated 
in  the  evidence,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
Cdll  their  Lordships'  attention  to  what  had 
been  distinctly  stated  by  Colonel  M'Gregor 
before  their  Lordships*  Committee.  That 
officer  stated  that  there  were  to  be  do 
original  appointments  miide  in  the  force 
except  to  the  office  of  Chief  Constable; 
and  yet  the  noble  Lord  now  says,  eitrht 
years  after^  that  the  appointment  of  Ma- 
jor Priestley  did  not  come  within  the 
terms  of  bis  objection,  because  it  was  an 
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orig^inai  appointment.  The  very  essence 
of  the  understanding;  with  Colonel  M'Gre- 
gor  was,  that  all  officers  should  rise  step 
by  step  to  the  higher  appointment ;  and  if 
that  were  so,  he  would  like  to  know  what 
variance  did  the  noble  Lord  detect  between 
the  evidence  of  Colonel  M'Gregor  and 
thatof  Mr.Drummond  ?  Colonel  McGregor 
said,  that  the  appointment  of  all  the 
higher  grades  should  be  left  to  him;  while 
Mr.  Drummond's  evidence  was  on  an  en- 
tirely different  subject — namely,  that  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  not  any  plan 
in  contemplation  for  making  slill  further 
concessions.  The  noble  Lord  accused  him 
of  having  fallen  into  a- mistake  about  the 
date  of  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller's  Motion  ; 
but  if  that  were  so,  then  the  noble  Lord 
had  fallen  into  a  still  greater  mistake,  for 
he  accused  him  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby)  of  having  been  influenced  by  the 
result  of  that  Motion  the  year  before  he 
•aid  it  was  carried.  It  was  plain  that  the 
noble  Lord's  party  did  not  make  any  at- 
tack on  the  Government  sooner,  because 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough, 
since  the  moment  they  had  the  power  they 
did  not  hesitate  doing  so.  There  was  one 
other  point  in  reference  to  the  debate  of 
the  preceding  night,  on  which  he  wished 
to  offer  a  remark.  He  had  mentioned  to 
the  noble  Lord  that  he  had  received  in- 
formation of  a  Constabulary  officer,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  High  Sheriff*  of  Ar- 
magh to  the  grand  jury  of  that  county,  at 
which  he  attend  d  in  his  uniform,  having 
drunk  a  toast  which  was  regarded  as  hos- 
tile to  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  He  would  not 
now  mention  the  name  of  that  officer,  as 
he  believed  him  to  have  been  borne  away 
by  the  acts  of  companions  in  a  superior 
position  ;  but  he  would  communicate  his 
name  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  in  pri- 
vate, and  after  allowing  sufficient  time  to 
make  inquiries  on  the  subject,  he  would 
a^ain  allude  to  it  in  the  House.  He  might 
also  take  that  opportunity  of  observing 
that  he  had,  last  year,  recommended  that 
Colonel  Verner,  who  had  been  removed 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
drinking  a  party  toast,  should  be  restored, 
as  he  probably  regretted  the  act  since 
then ;  but  he  should  now  beg  to  retract 
that  recommendation,  as  he  understood 
the  gallant  Colonel  was  present  at  the 
dinner  to  which  he  alluded,  and  had  joined 
in  the  objectionable  toast  drank  at  it. 

Alteration  in  the  Returns  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 
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MiinTTBb.]    Bills.    Pubtte,  —  !••  Su(v  (Excbe  Dutiei). 
Reported, — Cuttomi  (Import  Duties)  i   Public  Muieumi, 

etc.;  Glass  (Excise Duty). 
Private.— 'l'^  Coventry,  fiedworth,  and  Nuneaton  Rail- 
way; Edinbuigh  and  Northern  Railway  (Na  f) ;  Saint 
Ives  Junction  Railway. 
S*'  Rye  and  Tenterden  Railway :  Harrogate  and  Ripon 
Junction  Railway;  Edfiut  Improvement;  Wear  Valley 
Railway;  Mandiester,  Bury,  and  Rossendale.  Rail- 
way; Blackburo,  Darwen,  and  Bolton  Railway;  Bed* 
ford,  and  London  and  Birmingliam  Railway;  Glaa- 
gow  Police ;  Middlesbro*  and  Redcar  Railway ;  Oxford, 
Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Railway ;  Huddenfield 
Waterworks. 

PsTiTioNS  PRBasNTSO.  By  Captain  Jones,  and  Messrs. 
Gladstone,  Hamilton,  and  Leftoy,  fhim  several  places,  for 
Encouragement  of  Schools  hi  connexion  with  Church 
Education  Society  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
F.  Maule,  fhnn  several  places,  for  better  Observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day. — By  Ylicounts  Duncan,  Ebrington,  In- 
gestre,  and  PoUington,  Lord  G.  Somerset,  Sirs  W.  Jolilft, 
C.  Knightley,  and  J.  Tyrell,  CoL  Wood,  CapU  Jones,  Dr. 
Bowring,  and  Messrs.  Bright,  Broadley,  Brotherton, 
Christopher,  Chute,  Collins,  Craig,  Deedes,  Diddnson, 
Denison,  Egerton,  Entwisle,  Grogan,  Leftoy,  Lawsoo, 
Long,  Ma^oribanks,  F.  Maule,  Mundy,  Ord,  Patten, 
Plumptre,  Trevor,  Turner,  and  Yorke,  lirom  an  immense 
number  of  places  (148  Petitions),  against  the  Grant  to 
Maynooth  College.— By  Lord  Courtenay,  Mr.  Mundy, 
Mr.  Estcourt,  and  Col.  Trevor,  from  several  places, 
against  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.— By  Mr.  Bright, 
ftom  Brill,  and  by  Lord  Courtenay,  from  the  Torquay 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  against  Importation  of  Hill  Coolies 
into  the  Colonies.— By  Mr.  Hutt,  Arom  Shipowners  of 
Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Stockton,  and  Middlesbrough,  for 
Reduction  of  Tolls  and  Dues  levied  by  Lighthouses.—* 
By  Mr.  Charteris,  and  Mr.  Dickenson,  from  several 
places,  Ibr  Relief  fkom  Agricultural  Taxation. — By  Mr. 
Hutt,  from  Shipowners  of  Australia,  for  Reduction  of 
Duty  on  Australian  Corn. — By  Mr.  Denison,  and  Sir  J. 
Tyrell,  ttom  several  places,  for  Repeal  of  Malt  Duty. — 
By  Mr.  Bright,  from  Basket  Makers  of  Rochdale,  for  Re- 
peal of  Duty  on  Osiers. — ^By  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  Sir  C. 
Napier,  and  Mr.  E.  Turner,  ftom  several  places,  for  In- 
quiry into  the  Anatomy  Act — By  Captain  Gordon,  from 
Peterhead,  against  Alteration  of  the  present  system  of 
Banking  (Scotland).— By  Mr.  Brisco,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  from  several  places,  for  Altention  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Bill- By  CoL  Trevor, 
from  several  places,  in  fovour  of  the  Coimty  Courts  Bill. 
By  Mr.  F.  Maule,  from  the  Fife  Prison  Board,  for  better 
Accommodation  of  Criminal  Lunatics  (Scotland).  —  By 
Captain  Pechell,  from  Mathew  Phillips,  for  Inquiry  into 
his  case. — By  Mr.  Bouverie,  fttnn  Glsuigow  and  Greenock, 
in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  System. — By  Mr.  B.  Esoott, 
from  Charles  Bird,  of  Exeter,  for  Inquiry. — ^By  Mr.  J. 
Bailey,  ftom  Worcester,  for  Alteration  of  Game  Laws.— ^ 
By  Mr.  Mackinnon,  and  Viset  Mahon,  ftom  Manchester, 
and  Paddington,  for  Sanatory  Regulations^ — By  Mr.  Bro- 
therton, from  Salford,  for  Repeal  of  Insolvent  Debtors 
Act,  and  in  favour  of  the  County  Courts  BilL— By  Mr. 
.  Chute,  and  Mr.  Cripps,  from  several  places,  against  Jus- 
tices' Clerks  and  Clerks  of  the  Peace  BilL— By  Mr.  Forbes, 
from  several  places,  for  Alteration  of  Mines  and  Collieries 
Act— By  Mr.  Seijeant  Murphy,  from  Cork,  for  Abolition 
of  Bfinister^  Money  (Irehmd).— By  Mr.  Chute,  Mr.  Baillie, 
and  Mr.  Rice,  from  several  places,  in  favour  of  the  Mu- 
seums of  Art  Bill.— By  Mr.  Bright,  and  Sir  G.  Strick- 
land, from  several  places,  against  Increase  of  Naval 
Forca — By  Sir  J.  Tyrell,  CoL  Wood,  and  Mesas.  Carew, 
Chute,  Deedes,  Dickinson,  Greene,  Egerton,  Patten,  and 
Waddington,  ftom  a  great  number  of  places,  against  the 
Parochial  Settlement  Bill. — From  Fordingson,  in  fkvour 
of  the  Parochial  Settlement  Bill.— By  Sh-  C.  Napier,  from 
Marylebone,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Treatment  of  Pauper 
Lunatics  at  the  Asylum  at  UanwelL— By  Viscount 
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In^eitre,  Lord  Htfref «  Ciptafau  Pediell,  ind  Rirri«.  uid 
Mean.  Bailef,  Biotherton*  Deniton,  Egerton»  Hope,  and 
Sheridtti.  ftom  a  numlMr  of  placet,  againtt  Phydc  and 
Surgery  BUL— By  Mr.  Dickinson,  tmax  Guardiani  of  the 
YeoTi]  Union,  for  Amendment  of  the  Poor  La«.~>-By 
Lord  John  RoMell*  Sir  O.  Stridiland,  Col.  TfVfor,  and 
MeMTi.  Aldam,  Bright,  Brandwood,  Carew,  and  Strau, 
fiom  a  great  pumher  of  plaoei,  for  Dlmlnifhing  the  Num- 
ber of  Public  Houeei. — By  Mr.  Bright«  from  Modbury, 
fbr  Abolition  of  Punishment  of  I>eBth«^By  Mr.  Dltikin- 
aon,  from  Bradlbrd,  £br  Alteration  d  Law  rdating  to  the 
Sale  of  Beer.~By  Captain  Dalrymple^  Mr.  Forbei,  and 
Mr.  Oswald,  from  leveral  plaeei,  fbr  Ameliorating  the 
Condition  of  Sdioolnunten  (Scotland).— By  Viieount 
Etarlngtm,  from  FlymoHthi  ia  teronr  of  Smoke  Prohlbi- 
tlonBUL 


Openiho  or  Letters  at  the  Post 
Office.]  Mr.  T.  Duncornbe  rose,  io 
pursuance  of  a  notice  which  he  had  given, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
secure  the  inviolability  of  letters  passing^ 
through  the  Poit  Office.  He  felt  that  it 
was  a  reproach  to  the  Govern meni  under 
which  we  lived,  as  well  as  a  reproach  to 
those  free  institutions  which  we  felt  a 
pride  in  possessing,  that  an?  Member 
of  that  House  should  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  forward  a  Bill^  the 
object  of  which  was  to  sectire  the  in- 
violability of  correspondence  in  this  com- 
mercial country.  In  submitting  this 
Motion  to  the  House,  he  should  ab- 
stain from  introducing  anything  which 
could  by  possibility  bear  a  personal  or 
individual  application.  It  was  with  the 
system  he  was  at  war ;  and  that  system 
he  felt  it  his  duty,  if  possible,  to  destroy. 
Whatever  Government  had  originated  this 
assumed  power,  and  whatever  cause  was 
assigned  for  its  assumption,  he  had  the 
highest  legal  authority  for  stating  that 
there  was  no  law  to  justify  the  exercise 
of  that  power.  The  subject  was  during 
the  last  Session  brought  before  Commit- 
tees of  that  House  and  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  in  their  Report  stated 
whether  the  exercise  of  this  power  was 
legal  or  not;  although  it  had  stated  ihat 
the  law  on  the  subject  was  the  same  in 
1844  as  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  but  had  not  said  what  that  law 
was.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  however,  had  expressed  itself  more 
clearly :  it  went  a  step  foriher,  and  de- 
scribed the  terms  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  the  9th  of  Anne,  c.  10,  and  stated, 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  Anne  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  power  had 
been  fully  recognised  in  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  from  an  eaHy  period  it 
had  been  recognised  by  the  Acts  of  Par- 


liament. That  was  all  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  said  on  the  , 
subject  of  the  law ;  it  did  not  state  that 
there  was  any  law  to  justify  the  exercise 
of  the  power ;  it  merely  stated  that  the 
power  appeared  to  have  been  recognised, 
and  that  its  recognition  was  sanctioned 
by  old  usage ;  but  he  had  the  best  au. 
thority  for  stating  that  there  wds  no  law 
to  justify  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
There  had  been  no  proof  given  to  the 
House  that  such  a  legal  authority  existed, 
nor  had  there  been  any  proof  given  (hat 
at  former  periods  such  practices  took 
place  as  those  which  had  happened  re* 
cently  in  this  country.  Letters  might 
have  been  stopped  in  the  Post  Office ;  but 
there  was  no  proof  that  at  former  periods 
private  letters  were  opened,  and  forwarded 
to  their  proper  destination  after  the  ex- 
amination of  their  contents  at  the  Post 
Office.  There  was,  he  maintained,  no 
proof  that  such  a  system  of  fraud  and 
forgery  as  that  had  been  practised  by  for- 
mer Governments.  It  had  even  been 
shown  that  letters  stopped  in  the  Post 
Office  were  used  in  a  court  of  law ;  but 
that  had  failed  in  establishing  the  legality 
of  exercising  that  power;  for  the  question 
as  to  where  was  the  warrant  under  which 
the  letters  were  opened  and  detained  was 
not  allowed  to  be  asked  in  court,  so  that 
the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  legal 
authority  for  opening  those  letters  had 
not  been  proved  in  that  case.  It  could 
not  be  ascertained  who  opened  the  letters 
— to  whom  the  power  was  delegated ;  it 
was  only  ascertained  that  the  letters  had 
been  opened,  and  they  had,  therefore^ 
nothing  before  them  to  establish  the  fact 
that  they  were  opened  and  detained  in 
the  exercise  of  a  legal  authority.  The 
Act  of  Anne  had  been  cited  as  an  autho* 
rity  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  the  Act  which  was  at  pre- 
sent in  force  on  the  subject  of  the  deten- 
tion of  letters  in  the  Post  Office  was  the 
Act  of  the  1st  of  Victoria,  which  repealed 
the  Act  9th  of  Anne,  but  it  neither  added 
to  nor  diminished  the  power  with  respect 
to  the  detention  of  letters,  leaving  that 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and,  he 
repeated  it,  he  had  the  highest  legail  au- 
thority for  stating  that  legally  no  such 
power  existed.  All  that  was  done  by  the 
Act  was  to  relieve  the  servant  of  the  Post 
Office  from  a  misdemeanor  in  detaining 
or  opening  any  letters.  It  left  the  legality 
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of  the  warrant  totally  and  entirely  un- 
touched, just  the  same  as  a  constable  who 
produces  his  warrant  is  exonerated  from 
all  responsibility  as  to  the  legality  of  that 
warrant.    The  same  thing;  might  be  said 
of  the  orders  that  were  given  for  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers  into  the  gallery  of 
that  House.     If  a  stranger  in  that  gallery 
were  to  be  apprehended  for  breach  of 
privilege  in  listening  to  their  debates,  he 
would  produce  the  order  as  his  protection. 
Yet  it  was  clear  that  the  power  of  admit- 
ting strangers  to  be  present  at  their  de- 
bates was  not  possessed  by  any  Member 
of  that  House.    But  admitting  that  the 
Government  possessed  the  power  of  open- 
ing letters,  the  question  the  House  had  to 
decide  was,  what  advantage  they  had  ob- 
tained by  its  eiercise.    They  all  knew  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  been  placed ;  and  they  all  knew 
the  ill  feeling  which  had  been  created  by 
the  exposures  in  that  House  with  reference 
to  this  subject.    It  might*  indeed,  be  said 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  con- 
trol over  the  correspondence  of  persons 
engaged  or  about  to  engage  in  treasonable 
plots,  if  such  correspondence  were  for- 
warded through  the  Post  Office.   If  there 
was  any  benefit  of  that  nature  to  be  derived 
from   it  previously,   he   would  ask  any 
rational  and  sensible  man  whether,  after 
the  disclosures  which  had  been  made,  a 
man  engaged  in  a  treasonable   corres- 
pondence would  not  be  an  idiot  or  a  fool 
to  send  that  correspondence  through  the 
General  Post  Office.     He  said,  therefore, 
after  the  exposures    which    had    taken 
place,  that   the  value  or  utility  of  this 
practice  had    been    destroyed.      If  this 
system  was  to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  it 
must  be  practised  with  secrecy  and  fraud. 
There  was  no  middle  course.    They  must 
either  stand   by   the  present  system,  or 
abolish  it  altogether.  Why  should  they  not 
expunge  from  the  Statute  Book  the  Act 
giving  this  odious  power,  if  it  existed  ? 
Such  a  power  existed  in  no  other  coun- 
try.    One  of  the  Articles  of  the  Belgian 
Constitution  protected  the  correspondence 
of  the  Belgian  people.     The  power    of 
opening  letters  did  not  exist  in  the  United 
States,  nor  in  Canada;  but  it  was  pre- 
served  in  Ireland,  in   England,  and   in 
Scotland.     It  was   not  exercised   in  our 
Colonies,  although  it  was  exercised  in  this 
country.      It  did  not  exist  in   France. 
Monsienr    Guizot  had  declared  in    the 
French  Chamber,  that  in  law,  and  in  facty 


the  correspondence  of  the  French  people 
was  inviolable.     [Laughter.]     Right  hon. 
and  hon.  Members  opposite  might  smile, 
but  that  declaration  had  been  made   in 
the   French   Chamber    bv    the   Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.      If   letters    of  in- 
dividuals  in  this  country   were  opened, 
they  were  opened  without   any  respon- 
sibility  on   the   part    of   the   person  so 
acting,  and  the  individual  whose  letters 
were  opened  had  no  redress.     There  was 
no  responsible  person  in  the  Post  Office  ; 
and  if  a  person  asked  who  it  was  that 
opened  his  letters,  he  was  unable  to  get 
that  information,  so  that  he  did  not  know 
where  to  apply  for  redress.     When  that 
power  was  questioned  before  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said, "  It 
was  a  power  which  ought  to  be  exercised 
only  in  a  time  of  a  great  internal  danger.'^ 
It  had,  however,  been  increased  since  that 
period,  and  was  extended  from  criminal 
to  political    offenders.      If    the    powers 
were  confined  to  criminal  warrants,  per- 
haps  there  might   be  no  such  objection 
to  its   use;   but  it  was  not  confined  to 
those  warrants.     It  was  stated  on  a  former 
occasion  that  letters  had  been  opened  by 
Lord  Sid  mouth,  and  he  was  able  to  state 
to  the  House  that  the  nobleman  alluded 
to  had  refused  to  exercise  that  power  in  a 
case  where  a  banker  required  its  assistance 
in  order  to  obtain  the  address  of  a  clerk 
who  had  committed  forgery.     He  (Mr. 
Duncombe)  had  it  from  a  banker  in  the 
city  of  London,  that  he  applied  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  to  issue  a  warrant  for  opening 
the   letters  of    a  clerk   who  had    com- 
mitted forgery,  and  had  gone  away,  as  the 
banker  was  anxious  to  ascertain  his  ad- 
dress, in  order  to  effect  his  apprehension  ; 
and  the  answer  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  that 
he  would  never  issue  such  a  warrant  un- 
less in  a  case  of  high  treason.     He  again 
applied  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  asked  leave 
to  see  the  superscription  of  a  letter  in  the 
Post  Office,  without  detaining  it,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  address  of  tiie  clerk ;  Lord 
Sidmouth    then    stated   that   he    would 
send  an  answer  in  the  evening.     He  did 
send   that  answer,  and  it    was  to    the 
effect  that  he  considered  the  Post  Office 
so  sacred  he  could  not  allow  even  the 
superscription  of   a  letter  to   be   seen. 
It   might    be   said    in    defence   of   this 
power,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
tection of  criminals ;  but  he  (Mr.  Dun- 
combe) believed  that,  with  the   means 
for  the  detection  of  criminals  which  the 
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Govern roeot  possetied,  wiihoat  tbii  power, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  apply  it  for  that 
porpose.  The  Government  bad  been 
asked  to  show  the  warrants  under  the  au- 
thority of  which  the  letters  bad  been 
opened.  But  those  warrants  bad  not  been 
produced.  It  was  true  that  warrants  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  of  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  brought  forward ;  but  the  House 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  if  those 
warrants  were  the  models  after  which  the 
warrants  issued  by  the  present  Government 
had  been  formed.  Were  the  warrants 
issued  by  the  present  Government  framed 
after  the  model  of  those  issued  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle?  [Sir 
J,  Graham:  They  were  not.]  Of  what 
use,  then,  were  the  warrants  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle?  For  his 
part,  he  looked  upon  this  power  of  opening 
letters  as  inefficacious;  and  he  believed 
that,  in  addition  to  its  ioefficacy  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  it  was 
calculated  to  demoralize  the  servants  of 
the  Government  in  the  Post  Office,  and 
all  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
opening  of  letters.  He  could  not  give  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  demoralizing 
effects  which  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  had  on  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  Post  Office,  than  a  notice  which  was 
put  up  in  the  Post  Office  some  months 
ago,  after  the  discovery  that  some  letter- 
carriers  had  opened  ihe  letters  addressed 
to  certain  sporting  gentlemen,  and  that 
notice  he  would  read  to  the  House.  It 
ran  thus:— 

''The  Postmaster  General  having  had 
papers  laid  before  him  relating  to  the  gross 
conspiracy  which  has  existed  among  certain 
carriers,  and  having  ascertained  that  Lang, 
Hell,  and  Saunders,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
opening  the  letters  of  sporting  gentlemen,  his 
Lordship  is  pleased  to  dismiss  them  the 
service. 

The  defence,  or  rather  the  plea  in  mitiga- 
tion, which  those  letter-carriers  would  set 
up  in  case  of  a  prosecution,  would  be 
that  they  had  only  done  what  their  su- 
periors had  done.  It  would  be  proved 
that  those  letter-carriers  opened  letters  ad- 
dressed to  certain  sporting  gentlemen,  for 
which  offence  they  were  liable  to  transport- 
ation ;  but  they  would  plead  in  mitigation 
of  their  sentence  that  they  had  only  done 
that  which  they  knew  had  been  practised 
by  those  in  authority  over  ihem.  That  was 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  with  re- 


apect  to  those  tranaactioDt  in  the  Pott 
Office;  and  he  had  mentioned  them  oo 
this  occasion  in  order  to  show  the  demo* 
ralizing  effect  of  this  system  on  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Post  Office — a  system  which 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  infliction 
of  an  adequate  punishment  on  those  men 
for  an  offence  which  they  wuold  allege  waa 
of  a  similar  nature  to  chat  course  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister. Those  men  ought  not  to  have 
got  off  with  such  an  inadequate  punish- 
ment ;  they  ought  to  have  been  severely 
punished.  A  Committee  sat  on  the  sub- 
ject of  opening  letters,  and  the  Gentlemen 
who  composed  it  made  a  Report,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
tbey  were  for  or  against  the  practice  of 
opening  letters  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  which  had  been  complained  of.  It 
was  impossible  from  the  Report  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  for  or  against  a 
continuance  of  that  power.  It  was  stat- 
ed, forsooth,  amongst  other  arguments^ 
that  such  a  power  would  be  calculated 
to  prevent  a  Minister  from  forming  any 
exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  danger,  in 
case  of  any  outbreak  or  disturbance.  Now 
he  would  ask  the  House  to  imagine  bow 
such  a  result  could  be  produced  by  the 
exercise  of  this  power  ?  Suppose  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  to  have  read  an  account 
in  the  Morning  Herald^  or  some  such 
paper,  the  organ  of  such  a  Minister,  that 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  existed,  and  that 
an  outbreak  was  to  be  apprehended,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  such  a  statement 
he  resolved,  on  coming  down  to  the  House, 
to  ask  for  additional  powers  to  meet  that 
anticipated  danger — if,  when  he  was  about 
to  set  out,  a  messenger  from  the  Post 
Office  came  to  him  and  said,  he  found 
out,  by  the  letter  of  one  of  the  conspira. 
torf,  that  it  was  a  very  trivial  affair — per- 
haps a  conspiracy  of  the  Conservative 
Operative  Association,  in  that  case  the 
Minister  would  not  ask  for  additional 
powers,  but  woold  put  the  letter  and  the 
Morning  Herald  at  the  back  of  the  6re. 
And  yet  such  a  contingency  was  one  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  continuation 
of  this  power.  It  bad  been  also  said,  that 
if  this  inviolability  were  secured,  the  Post 
Office  might  be  made  the  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  treasonable  correspondence ; 
but  that  would  apply  equally  to  all  modes 
of  transit;  and  it  was  at  best  but  one  of 
sentiment— it  would  apply  to  railroads,  to 
omnibuses,  and  to  taxed  carts.     If  he  said 
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to  a  person  that  he  would  carry  letters  for  . 
him  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  subsequently 
another  person  represented   to  him   that 
there  might  be  treason  conveyed  by  those 
letters,  would  it  be  a  defence  for  his  viola- 
tion of  confidence,  in  case  he  opened  them 
and  found  nothing  wrong,  to  say  he  feared 
he  might  be  subjected  to  punishment  for 
carrying  a  treasonable   correspondence  ? 
But  as  the  law  stood  at  present,  if  a  treason- 
able correspondence  were  sent  through  the 
Post  Office,  there  was  as  perfect  a  power 
to  seize  it  as  there  was  to  seize  papers  on 
his  (Mr.  Duncorobe's)  person,  or  in  his 
desk,  if  they  contained  anything  treason- 
able.    The  Goverment  had  great  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  preventing  and  de- 
tecting crime,  without  resorting    to  this 
power ;  they  had  the  rural  police  in  almost 
every  county  ;  and  in  every  borough  and 
city  they   had   the   metropolitan   police. 
What  did  they  want  more  ?  If  they  wanted 
further  assistance,  they  had  it  in  a  loyal 
and  affectionate  people ;  if  they  were  wise, 
they  would  rely  on  that  means  of  safety ; 
and  they  would  find  it  a  better  mode  of 
securing  the  safety  of  the  Throne  and  the 
country  than   could   be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  all  the  dirty  powers  which  they 
now  exercised.     Let  them  pass  the  Bill 
which  he  would  introduce,  and  there  could 
be  no  room  for  any  mistake  in  future  as  to 
the  eztent  and  legality  of  this  power ;  for 
it  would  effect  an  unconditional  repeal  of 
it,  if  any  such  power  existed   under  an 
Act  of  Parliament.     This  power  of  exer- 
cising fraud   and   forgery  could   not  be 
ameliorated ;  it  must  exist  in  its  present 
shape,  or  be  discontinued  altogether;  and 
he  was  not  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  leave 
being  granted  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  and  then 
having  it  frittered  away,  or  strangled,  in 
some  of  its  subsequent  stages.     He  was 
not  aware  that  the  Government  intended 
to  bring  in  any  Bill  on  this  subject ;  he 
asked   leave  to  introduce  a   Bill   which 
would   have  the   effect   of    making  this 
power  cease  altogether.     He   hoped  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  rise  in  his  place 
and  say,  that  as  this  was  a  power  of  so 
odious  a  nature  for  a  Minister  to  exercise 
— a  power  so  repugnant  to  the  best  feel- 
ings of  a  free  people — he  would  take  the 
question  into  his  own  hands  and  say,  the 
law  shall  at  once  be  expunged  from  the 
Statute  Book.     He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  take  that  course  with 
the  expectation,  aye,  and  the  clear  under- 
standing, that  any  ill  feeling  or  suspicion, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  which  before  ex- 


isted, should  now  and  for  ever  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  If  that  course  was  followed,  and 
hereafter  any  Foreign  Minister,  the  agent 
of  any  foreign  despot,  should  sneak  to  the 
door  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  would 
he  able  to  say  to  the  agent  that  the  power 
of  opening  letters  was  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence;  that  whatever  redress  or  protec- 
tion the  laws  of  England  or  of  nations 
permitted  he  was  willing  to  give  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  treachery  he  roust 
deny  any  assistance ;  and  he  could  say, 
pointing  to  his  (Mr.  Duncombe's)  Act  of 
Parliament,  that  such  treachery  as  had 
before  been  exercised  was  no  longer  at  the 
command  of  a  Foreign  Power.  With 
those  views  and  those  objects,  he  should 
conclude  by  moving  — 

**  That  Leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
secure  the  Inviolability  of  Letters  passing 
through  the  Post  Office." 

Dr.  Borvring  seconded  the  Motion.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had  stated  that 
Mr.  Mazzini  was  an  unprotected  foreigner 
— that  he  would  inquire  into  the  state- 
ments made  with  respect  to  that  gentle- 
man, and  that  if  he  found  himself  misin- 
formed with  respect  to  him,  he  would  make 
every  reparation  to  Mr.  Mazzini.  He  was 
quite  sure,  from  the  well-known  character 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  he  would 
make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making 
reparation  to  Mr.  Mazzini,  if  he  found 
that  the  allegations  with  respect  to  him 
could  not  be  substantiated.  Some  docu- 
ments which  had  relation  to  Mr.  Mazzini 
had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House; 
and  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
if  those  documents  contained  the  only 
matter  upon  which  the  charge  against  Mr. 
Mazzini,  of  being  connected  with  certain 
proceedings  in  France,  rested  ?  The  only 
charge  contained  in  the  despatch  of  Sir 
A.  Foster  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  was  one 
containing  very  vague  allusions;  and  he 
would  ask  if  there  were  any  particular 
statement  to  authorize  that  vague  charge? 
The  passage  to  which  he  (Dr.  Bowring) 
referred,  in  the  despatch  of  Sir  A.  Foster, 
was  as  follows: — 

**  The  Austrian  Minister  professes  to  have 
got  hold  of  a  number  of  letters  of  instructions 
from  Mazzini,  who  was  expelled  from  Genoa, 
and  is  head  of  the  secret  tribunal,  author  of 
the  atrocious  murders  lately  committed  at 
Rodez." 

Iq  this  case,  it  appeared  that  no  charge 
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was  brought  forward  agaiost  Maxani, 
and  that  the  Aaatrian  Minister  ooly  pro- 
fessed to  have  got  hold  of  the  letters.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
James  Graham)  if  he  had  taken  steps 
to  ascertain  if  such  letters  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  if  their  contents  had  been  com- 
municated to  our  Go?ernmenty  and  whe- 
ther any  farther  information  had  been 
obtained  with  respect  to  this  calumniated, 
and,  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  himself 
called  him — this  unprotected  foreigner? 
Sir  James  Graham :  Sir,  I  will  com- 
mence the  observations  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  address  to  the  House  by  first  notic- 
ing the  questions  put  to  me  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Motion. 
Upon  a  former  evening  I  stated  —  and 
stated  with  accuracy — ^that  until  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  mentioned  in  this 
House  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Review^ 
which  contains  a  defence  of  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Maxzini's  conduct  with  reference  to  a 
transaction  brought  by  me  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  1  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  article.  I  then  stated, 
that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  make  inquiry, 
in  order  to  the  removal  of  certain  doubts 
respecting  that  portion  of  the  case  in  which 
Mr.  Mazzini  was  concerned,  and  to  which 
I  had  alluded.  I  should  have  been  most 
happy  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  my  doubts  had  been  re- 
moved ;  and  I  certainly  did,  in  the  first 
instance,  endeavour  to  inform  myself  upon 
the  subject.  I  inquired,  and  from  the  best 
authority,  with  respect  to  an  article  in  the 
Moniteur,  whether  any  prosecution  had 
been  instituted  against  that  paper  by  Mr. 
Mazzini.  From  the  best  authority  I 
learned  that  a  prosecution  had  been  threat- 
ened, but  had  never  been  instituted ;  and 
from  the  same  high  quarter  no  notice  what- 
ever was  conveyed  to  me  of  the  prosecu- 
tion now  said  to  have  been  instituted 
against  M.  Gisquet,  for  the  republication 
of  the  article.  Since  that  statement  was 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  felt  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  make  further  inquiries  in 
respect  to  that  transaction.  It  is  due 
to  myself  to  say,  that  I  only  heard  of 
that  article  on  Tuesday  last;  and  since 
then  I  have  not  received  any  additional 
information  on  the  subject.  As  soon  as  I 
receive  any,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
redeem  my  promise  and  to  lay  it  before  the 
House ;  and  i  shall  make  as  frank  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  impression  on  my  mind  as 
possible,  after  a  full  inquiry.  Having  said 
this,  I  think  I  may  relieve  the  House  from 
bearbg  any  further  observations  upon  thai 


part  of  the  subject  As  to  the  other  part 
of  it,  painful  as  these  discussions  have 
been  to  me  on  many  former  occasionsj  I 
am  bound  to  say,  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury,  in  introducing  a  grave  ques- 
tion— a  question  of  great  importance— for 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  has  done  it 
on  the  present  oocaaon  in  a  manner  as  fair 
and  dispassionate  as  I  could  desire.  And 
certainly,  however  painful  my  experience 
has  been  when  I  have  had  to  follow  the 
hon.  Gentleman  on  former  occasions,  I 
feel  comparative  ease  in  following  him  now 
when  the  debate  is  stripped  of  all  personal 
and  acrimonious  topics.  I  am  far  from  con- 
tending against  many  of  the  positions  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
my  entire  approval.  For  instance,  I  agree 
with  him,  that  upon  this  question  no  middle 
course  can  be  taken.  This  power  must  either 
continue  as  it  is,  or  entirely  cease.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  useful  to  maintain 
this  power,  unless  secrecy  is  preserved; 
and  if  the  power  be  continued,  I  do  not  think 
the  exercise  of  it  can  be  materially  altered. 
To  these  leading  observations  I  entirely 
assent  I  need  hardly  state  to  the  House, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  treated  this 
subject  in  a  manner  which  has  almost  se- 
duced me  from  my  strict  line  of  duty.  I 
admit  at  once  that  this  power  is  an  immense 
and  odious  power-— one  that  is  viewed— 
and  justly  viewed — with  jealousy  by  the 
people  of  this  country ;  and  if  it  were  con« 
sistent  with  my  sense  of  publie  duty,  after 
the  painful  experience  I  have  had,  to  accede 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
nothing,  I  assure  him,  would  exceed  my 
delight  in  doing  so.  But  I  am  forced  to 
consider  this  question  with  reference  to  the 
public  interest,  and  to  the  public  interest 
only.  First  of  all,  I  must  venture  to  treat  of 
the  law  of  the  subject ;  and  here  I  must  state 
that  I  differ  from  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
altogether  dissent  from  the  proposition  that 
this  power,  such  as  it  is,  was  first  ^ven  by 
the  Statute  of  Anne.  I  contend  dutinctly 
that  the  inverse  is  the  true  state  of  the  fact 
No  doubt  the  opening  of  letters  is  a  great 
moral  offence,  when  committed  by  parties 
to  whom  they  are  intrusted  in  confidence. 
But  prior  to  the  Statute  of  Anne  it  was 
part  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  to  carry  let- 
ters ;  and  I  believe  it  wu  notorious  at  that 
time,  that  the  Government,  from  time  to 
time,  whenever  grave  suspicions  arose,  did, 
without  hesitation,open  letters;  and  prior  to 
the  Sutute  of  Anne,  so  far  from  iu  being  a 
legal  offence,  such  opening  wu  not  only  not 
a  misdemeanor,  but  it  did  not  even  form 
a  ground  for  n  cinl  action.    The  Statute 
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of  Anne  created  tbe  misdemeanor ;  and 
it  a]so  crelated  the  exemption  in  favour  of 
the  Crown.  It  was  made  under  the  Statute 
of  Anne»  as  it  is  now  under  the  Statute  of 
Victoria^  a  misdemeanor  to  open  a  letter, 
except  under  a  warrant  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Now,  if  this  is  the  dear  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  upon  this  point,  as  I  conceive 
it  to  be^  the  effect  of  a  simple  repeal  of  the 
Statute  would  be,  that  the  opening  of  let- 
ters in  the  Post  Office  would  not  only  not 
be  a  misdemeanor,  but  it  would  be  no 
offence  cognizable  by  law.  The  effect  of 
the  present  Statute,  thereforcj  is  a  restrain- 
ing effect  generally ;  while,  at  the  same 
time^  it  makes  an  exception — a  single  ex- 
ception only — on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Government^  allowing  letters  to  be  opened 
under  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated 
fairly  the  general  purport  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee.  He  says,  the  people  of 
this  country  object  to  the  violation  of  their 
oorrespondepce ;  and  this  Report  states 
expressly,  that  except  under  the  warrant  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  correspondence 
of  the  people  is  inviolate.  The  Report 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  average  number 
of  warrants  issued  in  the  last  twenty-two 
years  is  eight  a  year;  two-thirds  being 
connected  with  criminal  ofiences,  and  not 
of  a  political  character.  Therefore,  it  ap- 
pears from  thai  Report,  that  the  average 
number  of  warrants  per  annum,  issued  for 
opening  letters  of  a  political  character, 
does  not  exceed  two  or  three  in  each 
year  on  the  average  during  the  whole 
of  that  period.  The  Report  also  states, 
that  there  has  been  a  great  alteration  and 
improvement  in  the  check  kept  in  this 
department  of  the  Post  Office  since  the 
time  of  Lord  Spencer,  in  1806.  All  the 
warrants  are  carefully  preserved.  Is  there 
no  other  check  ?  No  Secretary  of  State 
can  now  issue  a  warrant  without  three 
persons  as  well  as  himself  being  oognizant 
of  it— two  Under  Secretaries  and  a  confi- 
dential clerk.  Besides  these  checks  each 
original  warrant  is  kept ;  and  every  warrant 
issued  by  me  was  produced  from  the  Post 
Office  before  the  Committee.  I  gave 
an  account  seriatim  of  the  reasons  which 
led  to  the  issue  of  all  the  warrants  signed 
by  me.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
this  is  a  matter  not  so  fit  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  enactment  as  of  regu- 
lation, and  there  are  certain  regulations 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I 
am  willing  to  adopt.  I  admit,  that  while 
in  criminal  cases  a  record  has  been  kept 


of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  reasons  for 
issuing  each  warrant,  such  has  not  been 
the  case  with  respect  to  political  war- 
rants; and|  feeling  the  force  of  the  de- 
sire expressed  by  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
mentf  the  three  Secretaries  of  State  are 
prepared  to  make  a  regulation  that  the  rea- 
sons and  grounds  on  which  every  political 
warrant  is  issued  shall  henceforth  be  record- 
ed in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose ;  and  that 
record  shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  do  not  think  the  regulation  can 
be  carried  further.  Is  it  for  the  public  in- 
terests that  this  power  should  be  treated  as 
if  it  never  had  existed  ?  I  cannot  think 
that  it  is  safe  or  expedient  to  treat 
this  power  as  if  it  never  had  existed. 
If  it  were  the  first  time  the  question  had 
arisen  as  to  whether  this  power  should  be 
given  or  not,  I  might  hesitate  in  deciding 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  bestow  it.  But 
this  power  having  been  intrusted  to  the 
Executive  Government  from  the  earliest 
period ;  bearing  date  even  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  being  exercised  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  downward;  being  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  the  best  of  times ;  not 
having  been  abused— for  the  Committee 
tell  you  so — and  not  being  exercised  from 
.personal  feelings,  or  from  political  hostility, 
but  for  the  public  interest — J  say  it  is  quite 
another  thing  that  the  House  should  now 
declare  that  this  power — so  established 
and  so  exercised — should  no  longer  exist ; 
and  that  the  General  Post  Office  should 
be  made  a  safe  and  inviolable  medium  in 
future  for  the  transmission  of  correspond- 
ence, whether  foreign  or  domestic,  of  the 
most  treasonable  and  dangerous  character. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  says*  the  rule  to 
be  effectual  must  apply  to  railroads  and 
other  conveyances.  The  great  distinc- 
tion is,  that  the  Post  Office,  necessarily 
for  the  public  good,  is  placed  under  the 
Royal  authority  and  the  control  of  the 
Executive  Government ;  and  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  that  part  of  the  Royal  Pre- 
rogative, conducted  by  the  responsible  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  should  be  made  the 
medium  of  communication  in  the  nromo- 
tion  of  violent  and  treasonable  designs 
against  the  safety  of  the  State,  and 
against  peace  and  good  order.  I  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  what  the  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  has  said  about  the  inviolability  of  let- 
ters in  the  Post  Offices  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  other  countries.  But  in  answer 
to  that  observation  I  would  mention  a 
fact  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  be- 
cause I  hope  the  House  will  not  lose  sight 
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of  it.  In  France,  and  in  every  country  in 
Europe  except  in  England,  there  is  a  check 
on  the  power  of  admitting  foreigners ;  also 
there  is  vested  in  every  Foreign  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  sending  them  out  of  the 
country  when  they  become  troublesome. 
In  this  country  no  such  power  exists.  I 
do  not  ask  for  the  renewal  of  any  such 
power.  I  was  opposed  to  it  when  it 
was  in  force;  and  upon  the  whole  I 
do  not  think  its  renewal  desirable.  If 
you  allow  them  to  come  here,  however, 
and  if  they  abuse  your  hospitality,  you 
have  no  power  of  removing  them ;  there- 
fore I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to 
have  some  check  upon  their  correspondence, 
lest  this  country  be  made  the  focus  of  po- 
litical plot  and  intrigue  for  the  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Having  given  the 
subject  my  best  consideration,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  for  the  safety 
and  advantage  of  this  country  that  this 
power  should  be  retained  in  the  limited 
form  I  have  described,  though  I  do  not  set 
very  great  value  upon  it,  nor  lay  very 
much  stress  upon  its  use  or  maintenance. 
Indeed,  were  this  the  first  time  it  was 
about  to  be  proposed,  I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  willing  to  vote  for  it.  But, 
looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  particularly  with  regard  to  aliens 
and  their  foreign  correspondence,  I  must 
repeat  that  I  cannot,  consistently  with 
my  sense  of  duty,  support  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  1  entirely  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  that  any  Bill  merely 
to  amend  the  law  would  be  illusory,  and 
that  if  any  enactment  on  the  subject  is  to 
be  made,  the  most  intelligible  and  direct 
mode  of  proceeding  is  by  way  of  a  Bill  to 
repeal  entirely  the  power  at  present  vested 
in  the  Government ;  but  it  is  with  re- 
luctance that  I  am  bound  to  say  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  that  I  cannot  give 
my  assent  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury. 

Lord  J,  Russell:  I  agree  in  the  obser- 
vation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
noibiog  could  have  been  more  fairly  slated 
than  this  case  has  been  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury.  He  has  brought  it 
forward  as  a  conitilulional  question.  He 
has  staled  the  arguments  which  may  be 
fairly  urged  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
power  at  present  possessed  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  opening  of  letters,  and 
has  called  upon  the  House  to  consider 
whether  a  legislative  enactment  for  Its  ab- 
rogation may  not  be  passed.  I  Bod  my- 
self in  the  situation  of  oeither  agreeing 


entirely  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Finsbury,  nor  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  last  spoken.  I  think  that 
there  is  great  force  in  one  observation 
made  by  my  hon.  Friend,  to  the  effect  that 
the  exercise  of  this  power  having  been 
much  questioned,  and  discussed  both 
among  the  public  and  in  this  House^  is  no 
longer  of  the  same  utility  as  in  former 
times;  and  that  there  now  is  a  sort  of 
notice  given  to  all  persons,  who  may  be 
supposed  desirous  of  using  the  Post  Office 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  carrying  on  of  treason- 
able and  seditious  correspondence,  not  in 
future  to  attempt  to  make  use  of  that  de- 
partment for  such  a  purpose.  Let  me 
however  say,  that  with  respect  to  the 
law  of  the  subject,  my  reflections  and  in- 
vestigations, as  far  as  they  could  proceed 
on  any  authority,  have  led  me  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  arrived  at  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Act  of  Anne  was  framed  en- 
tirely with  a  view  to  provide  a  penalty 
and  a  punishment  against  clerks  and 
other  persons  engaged  by  the  Post  Office, 
and  not  to  cripple  or  take  away  any 
power  which  the  Crown  previously  pos- 
sessed. I  have  asked  several  Gentlemen 
engaged  in  legal  affairs  what  sort  of  cri- 
minal proceeding  could  take  place,  sup- 
posing that  a  private  individual,  intrusted 
with  a  letter,  so  far  betrayed  the  trust  at 
to  open  it ;  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
that  there  is  any  power  of  puoitbing  soch 
a  party.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  of  Anne 
was  to  give  the  public  a  security  that  their 
letters  should  not  be  opened  unanthorixed- 
ly  by  persons  engaged  by  the  Post  Office, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reserve  to  the 
Crown  the  power  which  was  considered 
established  and  recognised.  If  this  were 
so,  it  was  not,  of  course,  necessary  to 
confirm  this  power  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but  it  was  only  requisite  to  refer  to  it  in- 
directly. In  the  course  of  the  discussioofl 
which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject,  it 
has  been  urged  that  this  power  ought  in 
future  to  be  used  with  more  formality  and 
precaution,  for  the  sake  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  than  have  hitherto  been  shown 
in  its  exercise;  and  a  noble  Friend  of 
mine  (Lord  Radnor)  who  has  adverted  to 
this  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is 
prepared  to  propose— I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther he  has  done  so  yet^^that  in  all  cases 
of  opening  letters  there  should  be  infor- 
mation on  oath,  on  which  the  warrant 
should  issue.    I  understand,  alto,  that  it 
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is  the  opinion  of  a  person  of  high  autho- 
rity, Lord  Denman,  that  there  should  be 
this  control  laid  on  the  issue  of  warrants 
for  the  opening  of  letters;  and,  consider- 
ing the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place,  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  all 
powers  of  this  nature  should  be  brought  as 
much  as  possible  into  a  legal  and  definite 
form,  I  think  that  this  restriction  should 
be  placed  on  the  power  of  opening  of  let. 
ters.  But  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dun- 
combe)  seems  to  go  beyond  this.  He 
considers  that  letters  in  the  Post  Office 
should  have  a  peculiar  inviolability,  and 
that  persons  carrying  on  treasonable  and 
seditious  correspondence  should  have  a 
security  given  them  by  the  Bill  which  he 
proposes  to  bring  in.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
vote  with  him  for  the  introduction  of  that 
Bill :  but  if  a  Bill  comes  down  from  the 
other  House,  or  should  be  introduced  in 
this  House,  such  as  proposed  by  Lord 
Radnor,  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  vote  in 
its  favour.  Soch  a  Bill  would  have  one 
effect,  which  I,  differing  from  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  opposite,  think  would  be 
beneficial.  ]  take  it,  that  if  a  restriction 
of  the  kind  I  have  referred  to  were  im- 
(>osed,  there  would  then  be  no  danger,  if 
any  representations  were  made  by  the 
Minister  of  a  Foreign  Power  that  letters 
should  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting insurrection  in  a  Foreign  State, 
that  the  power  of  opening  those  letters 
would  be  exercised.  I  look  upon  the 
opening  of  letters  for  such  a  purpose  as  an 
onjustifiable  use  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  in  the 
course  he  pursued,  did  not  act  on  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a  sense  of  duty.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  acted  from  cor- 
rupt or  improper  motives;  but  from  a 
feeling  that  the  public  interests  were  to  be 
server!  by  the  line  he  adopted.  But  I 
think  that  such  a  use  of  the  power  as 
would  oblige  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
give  assistance  to  Foreign  Powers  for  the 
purpose  of  quelling  insurrections  in  Foreign 
States,  without  reference  to  any  degree  of 
tyranny  which  may  prevail  in  those  States, 
ought  not  to  be  maintained ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  should  not  wish  to  see  the  power 
possessed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  exer- 
cised in  such  cases.  I  have  now  expressed 
shortly  my  view  with  respect  to  this 
power;  and  I  cannot  give  my  vote  in  fa~ 
vour  of  the  proposed  Bill  of  my  hon. 
Friend;  but  I  shall  be  ready  to  impose 
VOL.LXXIX.    {Si'i} 


on  the  use  of  this  power  such  a  restriction 
as  I  have  already  stated,  and  such  as,  I 
understand,  has  the  authority  of  Lord 
Deiiman  in  its  favour. 

Mr.    Warhurton  entirely   approved  of 
the  course  which   his   hon.  Friend    had 
taken.     He  agreed  with  him  that  there 
was  no  medium,  but  either  to  abrogate  the 
practice  altogether,  or  to  allow  it  to  re- 
main as  at  present.  Having  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  appointed   to  in- 
quire into  this  subject,  he  must  say  that, 
it  being  admitted  the  Government  were  in 
possession  of  this  power,  or,  at  least,  the 
practice  being  established  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  opening  letters, 
he  must  give  credit  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment gffenerally  that  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  the  power  had  been  exercised 
with  so  much  forbearance  that  on  an  ave- 
rage only  eight  warrants  for  opening  let- 
ters had  been  issued  in  the  course  of  a 
year.    And,  whatever  the  practice  of  Fo- 
reign Governments  might  be,  he  thought 
that    foreigners,   knowing   this    was   the   « 
practice  amongst  us^  would  concur  with 
him  in  this  opinion.    Something  had  been 
said  about  the  authority  on   which  the 
power  of  opening  letters  rested  ;  and  he 
supposed  it  would  be  admitted  that  that 
practice  rested  either  on  the  Prerogative, 
on  Common  Law,  or  the  Statute  of  Queen 
Anne.     There  were,  indeed,  various  writs 
issued  by  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys  on 
this  subject ;  but  if  they  were  examined, 
it  would  be  found  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  in  the  course  of  a  century,  they 
were  writs  issued  by  the  Crown  at  the  in- 
stance of  Parliament   to  search  persons 
coming  into  or  leaving  the  country,  on 
suspicion   that  they   carried    with   them 
Papal  bulls  or  other  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments.     Nothing,    therefore,    could    be 
founded  upon  that.     The  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts  had  issued  writs  more  nearly  re- 
sembling  the   present   practice;    but  no 
person  would  draw  constitutional  prece- 
dents from  those  times.     As  well  might  it 
be  contended  that  the  examination  of  pri- 
soners of  State  by  torture  was  legal,  be- 
cause it  had  been   practised  by  the  Privy 
Council  down  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament;    and   Fortescue    and   other 
writers,  who  had  written  in  praise  of  the 
English  laws,  because  it  did  not  allow  of 
the  use  of  torture,  hud  their  names  ap- 
pended to  some  of  the  Privy  Council  war- 
rants,   authorizing    torture   to    be    used 
against  prisoners  of  Slate.     Then   with 
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rep^ard  to  the  power  resting  od  Common 
Law,  where  were  the  volumes  of  the  jurists, 
or  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  on  which 
they  could  venture  to  justify  the  exercise 
of  this  power.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
o6i^er  dictum  of  a  judge,  but  it  was  made 
after  the  Statute  of  Queen  Anne  was 
passed.  Therefore,  he  did  not  think  they 
could  found  murh  upon  that  rule ;  so  that 
if  it  existed  at  all  it  must  exist  by  Statute. 
In  looking  into  some  papers  which  had 
been  published  by  Bishop  Hoadley,  who 
wrote  articles  in  the  Intelligencer  news- 

Saper,  justifying  the  administration  of  Sir 
Lobert  Walpole  and  his  conduct  In  the 
trial  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  he  founded  his 
justification  of  the  Government  in  open- 
ing the  letters  of  that  Prelate  solely  on  the 
provisions  of  the  then  recent  Act  of  Queen 
Anne  being  used  in  the  suppression  of 
correspondence.  He  thought  this  opinion 
of  a  contemporary  showed  that  the  Act 
was  really  the  ground  on  which  the  Crown 
exercised  its  right.  He  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
passed  the  Act  it  was  the  only  foundation 
on  which  they  could  exercise  such  a  right. 
It  had  been  stated  as  one  reason  why  the 
power  should  be  retained,  that  the  Go- 
vernment could,  in  this  way,  not  only 
exercise  control  over  the  correspondence 
of  the  natives  of  this  country  ;  but  that, 
unless  such  a  power  was  maintained,  they 
could  not  control  the  conduct  of  the  va- 
rious foreigners  who  resided  here.  Now, 
he  should  like  to  ask  whether  foreigners 
were  the  only  persona  who  interfered  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  nations  ?  They  had 
amongst  their  own  body  individuals  who 
bad  taken  an  active  share  in  the  proceed- 
ings, both  civil  and  military,  of  foreign 
nations ;  and  what  reason  was  there  that 
they  should  exercise  this  power  in  the 
ease  of  foreigners,  which  did  not  apply  to 
the  esse  of  natives  of  this  country  7  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  this  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  too  far. 
He  contended  for  the  total  abolition  of 
this  power — being  persuaded,  after  the 
exposure  which  had  taken  place,  that  if 
parties  had  a  treasonable  correspondence 
to  carry  on,  they  would  take  good  care 
not  to  send  it  through  the  Post  Office. 
In  the  next  place,  be  thought  it  clear,  from 
the  Reports  of  the  Committees  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  neither  in  cri- 
minal warrants  nor  in  political  warrants 
had  information  been  obtpin^d,  by  open- 
ing httersi  whiob  was  of  any  inporiance. 


The  practice  was  a  breach  of  pablio  mo- 
rality ;  and  to  continue  it,  there  ought  to 
be  made  out  in  its  favour  a  strong  case, 
proving  that  it  had  been  productive  of 
eminent  public  good.  But  what  waa  the 
fact?  There  waa  positively  no  proof 
whatever  that  any  good  had  ever  been 
effected  by  the  practice;  and  he  woald 
say  that  in  a  case  which  waa  altogether 
exceptionable,  which  was  a  breach  of  the 
great  maxims  of  public  faith  and  morality, 
they  ought  to  abrogate  it  altogether  when 
it  was  shown,  as  in  this  case,  that  it  waa 
not  of  that  utility  on  which  alone  an  ar« 
gument  could  be  founded  in  its  favour. 

Viscount  Howiek  could  not  give  hia 
vote  in  favour  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Mo- 
tion without  stating,  in  a  few  worda,  why 
he  did  so.  He  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
had  rather,  in  his  generosity,  made  a 
larger  concession  to  the  right  hoo.  Gen« 
tleman  opposite  than  was  altogether  dis- 
creet. He  admitted  that  the  power  of 
opening  letters  could  not  exist  at  all  ex« 
cept  in  its  present  state.  Now  he  for  one» 
could  not  agree  in  that  opinion.  He  be- 
lieved the  power  of  opening  lettera  might 
usefully  exist,  and  aafely  exist,  provided 
the  system  of  secrecy  were  pat  an  end  to. 
He  believed  that  if  they  would  not  resort  to 
the  practice  of  reaealing  letters,  or  of  de- 
facing post  marka— if  it  were  known  in 
what  way  letters  were  opened,  he  believed 
that  such  a  power  might  be  usefully  and 
safelv  exercised.  But  if  his  hon.  Friend 
should  carry  hia  Motion,  and  the  Bill  were 
to  be  brought  in,  it  would  be  competent 
for  any  hon.  Member  to  propose  a  claoae 
placing  the  exercise  of  the  power  under 
such  restrictions.  He  woold  vote  for  n 
clause  of  that  kind,  and  on  thia  aimple 
ground,  that  though,  by  the  exisleoce  of 
such  a  law,  they  woold  not  obtain  the 
advantage  of  spying  into  t  man's  secret 
actions,  yet  ihcy  would  prevent  the  Poet 
Office  from  being  used  as  the  medium  of 
carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence ; 
for  then  no  man  engaged  in  carrying  on  a 
treasonable  correspondence  could  use  the 
Pott  Office  as  a  vehicle  of  transmission, 
without  the  risk  of  a  warrant  being  iseoed, 
by  which  his  conespoodeace  woold  be 
seixed  and  used  in  evidence  against  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  thef  aaid  that  they 
most  either  ha%*e  the  power  as  it  waa,  or 
not  at  all,  he,  for  one,  waa  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  ahonld  not  have  it 
at  all.  He  was  prepared  to  any  that  the 
danger  of  abase  io  the  pieeeat  htm  of  the 
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power  was  greater  than  the  advantages 
thai  would  result  from  its  use.  He  said 
that  the  present  system  of  forging  seals 
and  of  defacing  post  marks  were  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  had  said  of 
another  subject  —  an  organized  and  le- 
galized hypocrisy.  It  was  falsehood— 
practical  falsehood — carried  on  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government.  To  that  he 
objected^  as  demoralising  and  discrediting 
to  the  Government.  He  held  the  opinion 
expressed  last  year  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Dorset — that  what  was 
morally  wrong  could  not  be  politically 
right.  He  believed  that  that  opinion  was 
true.  He  was  prepared  to  carry  it  out  to 
the  utmost*— it  was  morally  wrong.  It 
could  not  be  defended  on  any  ground  of 
morality— to  reseal  letters  with  forged 
seals,  to  deface  their  own  post  office 
marks,  showing  the  day  and  the  hour  on 
which  the  letter  was  put  in,  so  that  the 
parties  might  not  suspect  it  had  been 
opened — that  was  falsehood — it  was  mo- 
rally wrong,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
politically  right.  No  doubt  it  was  true 
that  the  exercise  of  this  power  might 
sometimes  detect  plots  and  conspiracies. 
Who  doubted  il  ?  Who  doubted  that 
by  the  employment  of  these  vile  and 
treacherous  means  they  would  sometimes 
arrive  at  important  information  ?  That 
was  precisely  the  argument  that  might  be 
used  for  the  employment  of  spies.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  had 
truly  said,  on  a  former  debate  on  this 
subject,  that  precisely  the  same  argument 
might  be  brought  forward  to  justify  the 
paying  a  roan  to  offer  himself  as  a  servant 
to  one  of  those  foreigners  whose  conduct 
was  suspected,  and  to  report  to  Govern- 
ment all  his  proceedings.  Precisely  the 
same  argument  would  tell  in  favour  of  the 
one  case  and  the  other.  In  both  cases 
there  was  falsehood — deliberate  falsehood 
— practised  under  the  sanction  of  Grovern- 
ment,  enabling  them  sometimes  to  obtain 
information  which  might  prove  useful. 
He  did  not  deny  that  there  were  some  ad- 
vantages in  such  a  case ;  but  he  believed 
that  in  the  long-run  the  advantages  would 
be  found  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  open  and 
fair  dealing.  He  would  not,  for  the  sake 
of  any  temporary  advantage,  sanction  a 
system  of  fraud  and  forgery.  Therefore, 
if  he  were  driven  to  choose  between  the 
exercise  of  ihe  power  as  it  now  stood,  or 
to  part  with  it  altogether,  he  would  say 
that  his  choice  was  made— he  would  part 


withitaltogether.  But  it  wasagreat  fallacy 
to  tell  the  House  that  by  supporting  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  it  necessarily 
implied  that  the  power  ought  to  be  parted 
with.  It  was  quite  competent  to  intro- 
dace  a  clause  allowing  letters  to  be  opened 
by  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
if  the  letters  were  not  to  be  resealed.  He 
was  told  that  it  was  the  practice  in  Fo- 
reign nations  so  to  exercise  the  power- 
that  in  Austria,  in  particular,  letters 
which  were  opened  were  resealed  with  the 
Post  Ofiice  seal.  Let  the  House  follow 
that  example — let  them  not  farther  adopt 
a  system  of  fraud  and  forgery,  which  fo- 
reign nations  repudiated.  For  these  ample 
reasons  be  for  one  had  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  voting  for  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  country  was  in« 
debted  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
for  the  courage  and  tact  he  had  displayed 
throughout  the  discussions  of  this  ques^ 
tion.  He  could  not  understand  how  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland, 
who  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
power  was  rather  a  disadvantage  than  an 
advantage,  could  yet  consent  to  continue 
that  power  to  the  Government.  The 
question  ought  to  be,  had  they  any  proof 
that  the  practice  was  of  advantage  at  all  ? 
Had  it  been  productive  of  any  publie 
good  ?  He  knew  of  none ;  he  had  heard 
of  none.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  alleged  that  any  had  been  produced. 
Then,  why  should  they  continue  the 
power?  He  denied  that  this  power  was 
exercised  under  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown ;  would  the  Prerogative  fine  him 
5L  for  sending  a  letter  by  a  private 
hand  ?  The  whole  of  the  Post  Office  was 
established  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  by 
Act  of  Parliament  it  ought  to  be  regulated. 
The  agitation  of  this  subject  had  damaged 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  both  in  his  public 
and  private  character.  [''Ohl  ohT] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might  not  think 
so;  but  that  was  his  opinion,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  England  thought 
with  him.  He  urged  the  House  to  make 
its  legislation  on  this  subject  as  satisfac. 
tory  to  the  public  as  possible,  and  retain- 
ing the  power  as  it  at  present  stood  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  community  at 
large.  He  should  certainly  support  the 
abolition  of  a  power  which  he  was  satisfied 
no  honest  Minister  would  have  re- 
course to. 

Mr.  r.  Buncombe  was  sorry  to  hear 
the  determination  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
M2 
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ronet.     He   was  conYinced   the  country 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  decision ; 
it  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  retention 
of  this  power  by  the  Government.     The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  had  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Duncombe) 
appeared  to  think  letters  passing  through 
the  Post  Office  ought  to  have  some  pecu- 
liar privilege  over   all  others.     He   had 
never  said  anything  of  the  sort;  what  he 
stated  was  this— that  if  they  took  away 
this  power  the  Government  had  assumed, 
but  which  he  denied  it  possessed,  then 
letters  passing  through  the   Post  Office 
would  stand  exactly  in  the  same  position 
as  papers  in  the  writing  desk  of  any  in- 
dividual, liable  to  be  examined  under  a 
search  warrant  issued   on  oath.     If  ihey 
were  apprised  that  a  treasonable  corres- 
pondence was  passing  through  the  Post 
Office,  they  would  still  have  the  power  of 
seizing  it.     One   Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Warburton)  had  spoken  that 
evening ;  no  other  Member  of  it  had  con- 
descended to  give  an  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  he  had  a  right  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  his  hon.  Friend  had  expressed  the 
opinion   of  that   Committee.     No  other 
Member  of  it  had  come  forward.    He  saw 
the   noble   Lord   the   Chairman   of  that 
Committee  (Lord  Sandon)  opposite;  had 
he  given  any  reason  for  the  continuance 
of  the  power?    The  noble  Lord  had  not. 
He  might  be  accused  of  a  *'  prurient  cu- 
riosity "  in  submitting  such  a  question  to 
the  noble  I^rd  ;  but  he  would  ask  him 
whether  he  thought  such  a  power  ought 
to  be  continued  ?     It  was  impossible  this 
question  could  stop  here;  a  high  autho- 
rity had  stated,  that  this  power  was  not  a 
legal  one ;    and  when    the   petitions  of 
these  foreigners   were   presented   to  the 
House  the  right  hon.  Baronet  bad  said, 
if  the  parties  were  aggrieved,  let  them 
indict  those  of  whose  conduct  they  com- 
plained.   These    individuals  were   poor, 
and  bad  not  the  power  of  seeking  legal 
redress;  but  if  there  was  law  or  justice 
to  be  had,  he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  would  test 
this  power— he  would  prove  that  his  let- 
ters had  been  detained  and  opened,  and 
he  would  try  whether  it  had  been  done 
by  law  or  not.     If  Lord  Denman   and 
Lord  Campbell  tatd  this  was  not  a  legal 
power,  and  if  the  Government  required  a 
bill  of  indemnity  for  what  it  had  done, 
he  did  say  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  not 
justified  in  telling  the  House  he  had  acted 
ID  airict  accordaace  with  the  law.    The 


Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  was  present ; 
he  should  like  lo  hear  his  version  of  the 
law  on  the  subject.  If  possible,  he  would 
take  him  into  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ; 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  should 
there  defend  this  law,  and  then  the  ex- 
tent of  it  would  be  tried.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  last  year,  let  the  indi- 
viduals who  complained  indict  the  parties 
who  had  detained  their  letters,  and  then 
the  warrant  would  be  produced.  He  would 
see  whether  it  would  be  produced  or  not« 
by  carrying  the  case  into  a  court  of  justice. 
He  had  hoped  the  House  would  have 
entertained  the  question,  and  that  there 
would  not  have  been  that  anxiety  to  stifle 
this  discussion.  He  had  observed  during 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ken* 
dal,  hon.  Gentlemen  evidently  had  more 
consideration  for  their  dinners  than  for 
the  reasonable  wish  and  desire  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
that  this  odious  and  iniquitous  power 
should  be  extinguished. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  78 ;  Noes 
161 :  Majority  83. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aldam,  W. 
fiellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  H.  C. 
Bernal,  XL 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bouverie,  bon.  £.  P. 
Bowes,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
BuUer,  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Byng,  rt.  hn.  0.  S. 
Chapman,  B. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Collett.J. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Divett,  £. 

Drax,  J.  8.  W.  S.  E. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duodas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellice,  £. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hanner,  Sir  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Uobbottsei  rt«  ho.Sir  J , 


Howard, bon.C.W.G. 
Howick,  Visct. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 

Macaulay,rt,ho.T.B, 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Maijoribanks,  8. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Mitcalfe,  U. 
Mitdiell.  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  A. 
Napier,  Sir.  C. 
O'Conor  Don 
Paget,  Col. 
Parker,  J. 
Patlison,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Ponsooby,hoo.C.F.A. 
Protheroe,  £• 
Rice,  E.  R, 
Rom,  D.  R. 
Rutherfard,  A. 
Shell,  rt.  bon.  R.  Im 
Sheridan,  R.  B* 
SomerviUe,  Sir  W.  M* 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stratt,  E. 
Tancred,  U.  W. 
Tboroely,  T. 
Trelawoy,  J.  S. 
Tttffnell,  U. 
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Villien,  hon.  C. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 


Woraley,  Lord 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 
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Health  op  Towns.]  Report  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners,  Feb.  1832 ; 
Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Health  of 
Towns ;  Supplementary  Report  to  Report 
on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing; Population  of  Great  Britain  ;  Second 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  Large  Towns 
and  Populous  Districts  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Mackinnon  said :  Three  years  are 
past  since  first  I  called  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  the  practice  of  interments  in 
large  towns.  My  suggestions  were  in  the 
outset  little  attended  to,  even  much  laugh- 
ter was  excited :  the  idea  was  by  many 
deemed  novel,  if  not  visionary;  but  at 
length,  with  some  reluctance,  a  Committee 
was  granted  by  the  House  to  investigate  the 
question.  V^hen  the  evidence  of  parties 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  intra- 
mural interments  was  brought  before  the 
Committee ;  when  the  evidence  of  medical 
men,  the  first  in  this  town,  was  given,  the 
members  of  whom  the  Committee  was 
composed  were  astonished  and  shocked  at 
the  abominations  disclosed ;  and  they  came 
to  the  unanimous  resolution  to  recommend 
the  abolition  of  interments  within  large 
towns  and  populous  districts.  Since  that 
period  petitions  without  number  have  been 
presented,  and  the  shocking  practices  pre- 
valent in  the  grave  yards  of  the  metropolis 
have  appeared  in  various  forms  before  the 
public,  and  excited  equal  indignation  and 
disgust.  It  is  neither  my  inclination  nor 
my  intention  to  enter  into  any  statement 
of  the  customs  of  ancient  times;  I  will 
only  observe,  that  from  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  and  of  the  early  Christians,  until 
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corruptions  entered  into  the  Church,  no 
interments  in  churches  or  in  towns  took 
place.  All  the  early  Christians  were  in- 
terred out  of  the  precincts  of  the  living. 
Not  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House,  I 
will  at  once  proceed  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, which  is  as  follows : — 

*'  The  practice  of  hurial  in  the  church  or 
chancel  appears  to  us  in  many  respects  inju* 
rious,  in  some  cases  offensive,  in  some  in- 
stances hy  weakening  or  deteriorating  the 
fabric  of  the  church,  and  in  others  by  its 
tendency  to  affect  the  lives  or  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  in  future 
this  practice  should  be  discontinued,  so  far  as 
the  same  can  be  effected  without  trenching  on 
vested  rights." 

Now,  Sir,  by  whom  is  this  signed?  Not 
by  any  Members  of  Parliament  hostile  to 
the  Church,  or  desirous  of  innovation  ;  not 
by  any  Members  of  the  Opposition,  but  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  fol- 
lowing names:  Durham,  London,  Wyn- 
ford,  Lincoln,  Tenterden,  C.  N.  Tindal. 
Now  let  us  see  what  say  the  Committee  of 
this  House  when  it  gives  its  Report : — 

^*  Resolved  (1842)— That  the  practice  of 
interments  within  the  precincts  of  large  towns 
is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  and  frequently  offensive  to  public 
decency." 

On  what  is  this  Report  founded  but  on 
the  most  shocking  evidence  disclosed  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  retnains  of  the  dead 
are  treated,  and  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  practice  of  putting  the  dead  amongst 
the  living.  When  Sir  B.  Brodie  is  asked, 
"  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  the  grave 
yards  in  the  metropolis  as  one  cause  of 
fever  and  disease?"  his  answer  is,  '*  I  have 
always  considered  that  as  one  cause.'* 
What  states  Dr.  Chambers?  "I  have  no 
doubt,"  he  answers,  "that  fever  called 
typhus,  even  in  the  cleanly  quarters  of 
London,  owe  their  origin  to  the  escape  of 
putrid  miasma.  I  should  presume  that 
over-crowded  burying  grounds  would  sup- 
ply such  effluvia  most  abundantly."  When 
this  last  Report  was  alluded  to  by  me  in 
this  place  two  years  ago,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment declared  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  ; 
that  he  must  require  further  evidence;  and 
a  Special  Commission  was  issued  to  a  very 
able  and  intelligent  gentleman.  Mr.  Chad* 
wick,  to  investigate  the  subject  What 
Mjs  his  Report  ? — 

^That  all  interments  in  towns  where  bodies 
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decompose,  contribute  to  the  mass  of  atmos- 
pheric impurity  injurious  to  the  public  health.** 

This  able  Report  is  so  well  known,  and 
has  been  so  generally  perused,  that  I  need 
not  comment  on  it  any  longer ;  but  I  will 
next  proceed  to  the  last  Commission  on 
the  Health  of  Towns,  whose  Report  was 
published  early  this  Session,  which  says*- 

**  Amongst  other  causes  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  atmosphere  in  towns,  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  practice  of  interring  the  dead  in 
the  midst  of  densely  populated  districts.  In- 
stances have  been  brought  before  tlie  Com* 
missioners  of  the  great  evils  arising  from  the 
condition  of  the  grave  yards  in  several  largo 
towns,  Shields,  Sunderland,  Coventry,  Ches- 
ter, York,  &c.,  and  we  deem  it  right  to  draw 
attention  to  the  existence  of  such  complaints." 

Now,  Sir,  it  may  seem  that  quite  enough 
has  been  said  by  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Health  of  Towns,  and  by  the  Committee, 
to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  that  the 
nuisance  exists ;  but  my  right  hon.  Friend 
still  doubts,  he  is  not  yet  satisfied :  like  St. 
Thomas,  he  is  still  incredulous.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  my  right  hon.  Friend  does 
not  like  to  believe  in  the  nuisance,  because 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  remedy  the 
same.  One  of  the  Popes  in  days  gone  by» 
when  told  the  earth  moved  round  the  8un» 
— that  such  was  discovered  by  Copernicus, 
said,  "  It  may  be  true,  and  I  believe  it,  but 
I  shall  save  much  trouble  to  myself  if  I  say 
I  do  not  believe  it,  and  I  will  persist  that 
such  is  not  the  case.**  Now  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  the  people  are  still  desir- 
ous to  continue  the  custom  of  interring 
the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  living ;  but  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  portion 
of  the  community  is  so  desirous.  Not  the 
upper  class.  I  am  sure  the  middle  classes 
are  not ;  and  I  see  no  appearance  in  the 
lower  class :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  pre- 
sented petitions  signed  by  thousands  against 
interments  in  towns,  and  none  have  ap. 
peered  except  from  a  few  interested  per- 
sons, speculators  in  grave  yards  in  thia 
metropolis  in  its  favour.  What  says  the 
gentleman  who  is  Principal  of  Clement's 
Inn  ?  I  will  just  read  his  letter  to  the 
House. 

24,  Smrey  Street ,  Strmd^  3rd  March,  1845. 

"  Sir— Observing  that  yon  intend  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  promoting  the  health  of  Urge  towns 
by  preventing  interments  within  their  pre* 
cinci9  ;  I  beg,  as  the  Principal  of  one  of  the 
minor  Inns  of  Court  (St.  Clement*s  Ion),  to 
furnish  yoo  with  a  few  facts  of  the  most 
startling  and  disgusting  cbaracteri  and  which 
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establish  at  once  a  case  of  great  injury  to  the 
health  of  a  thickly  populated  district^  and  of 
disgrace  to  a  civilized  community.    Within 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
abutting  on  St.  Clement's  Inn,  is  a  building 
known  as  Enon  Chapel,  now  used  by  what  is 
called  a  Temperance  Society  in  the  morning 
for  an  infant  school,  and  at  night  as  an  as* 
sembly  room  for  dancing.    The  building  mea- 
sures less  than  sixty  by  twenty-nine  feet,  and 
the  part  occupied  by  the  living  is  separated 
from  the  place  of  interment  (a  cellar)  by  an 
indifferently  constructed    wooden   floor,  the 
rafters  of  which  are  not  even  protected  with 
lath  and  plaster.    From  1823  to  1840,  it  is 
stated  and   believed,  that  upwards   of   ten 
thottsand  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  cellar, 
not  one-fiftieth  part  of  which  could  have  been 
crammed  into  it  in  separate  coffins,  had  not  a 
common  sewer  contiguous  to  the  cellar  af- 
forded facility  for  removal  of  the  old,  as  new 
supplies  arrived.     In  the  cellar  there  are  now 
human  remains,  and    the   stench  which  at 
times  issues  through  the  floor  is  so  intolerable 
as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
windows  in  the  lantern  roof  should  be  kept 
open.    During  the  summer  months  a  peculiar 
insect  makes  its  appearance ;  and  in  the  ad- 
joining very  narrow  thoroughfare,  called  St. 
Clement's  Lane,   densely  inhabited  by  the 
poor,  I  need  scarcely  inK>rm  you,  that  fever, 
cholera,  and  other  diseases,  have  prevailed  to 
a  frightful  extent.    Over  the  masses  of  putre- 
faction to  which  I  have  alluded,  are  children 
varying  in  number  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
huddled  together  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  at 
night  the  children  are  succeeded  by  persons, 
who  continue  dancing  over  the  dead  till  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  tne  morning.    A  band  of 
music  is  in  attendance    during   the    whole 
night,  and  cards  are  played  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing this  chapel-charnel  house.    The  police 
have  declined  to  interfere,  alleging  that  the 
building  does  not  come  under  the  description 
of  a  place  of  amusement,  as  defined  by  the 
Act  of  25  Geo.  II,  c.  36 ;  and  as  there  is  no 
probability  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  giving  evidence  of  their 
own  amusements  being  a  nuisance,  there  is 
little  prospect  of  the  saturnalia  being  discon- 
tinned,  unless  the  attention  which  you  may 
be  able  to  excite  shall  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
some  extraordinary  means  for  removing  the 
Enon  plague-spot  from  the  centre  of  the  me- 
tropolis.— I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your 
very  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Geobge  Brace. 

<<  WUliam  Alex.  Mackinnon,  Esq.,  M.P." 

Now  here  is  a  highly  respectable  gentle- 
nan,  a  lawyer,  the  head  of  Clement's 
Inn,  who  tella  you  of  the  evil,  and  openly 
givea  his  name,  and  permits  me  to  men- 
tion it  to  the  House.  Before  I  sit  down, 
allow  me,  Sir,  to  allude  to  the  opinion  of  a 
rtsj  good  aod  aUo  person,  so  early  as  the 


days  of  Charles  II.,  Evelyn,  the  author  of 
the  S^lvOf  who  says, — 

"  The  custom  with  the  early  Christians  was, 
In  urbe  ne  sepelito  ne  urito.  If  then  it  was 
counted  a  thing-so  profane  to  bury  in  cities, 
much  less  would  they  have  permitted  it  in 
their  temples.  Now,  after  all  this,  would  it 
not  raise  our  indignation,  to  st-fler  so  many 
persons  without  merit,  permitted  to  lay  their 
carcasses,  not  in  the  nave  and  body  of  the 
church  only,  but  in  the  very  chancel,  next  the 
communion  table,  ripping  up  the  pavements 
and  removing  the  seats,  &c.,  for  some  little 
gratification  of  those  who  should  have  more 
respect  for  decency  at  least.*' 

Now^  Sir,  I  will  only  add,  that  in  this 
metropolis,  the  number  interred  in  the 
midst  of  the  living,  is  one  thousand  in  a 
week  nearly ;  in  the  whole  of  the  kingdom 
that  number  per  day.  What  a  hideous 
and  dreadful  apprehension  does  not  this 
number  of  dead  interred  among  the  living 
create  as  to  the  future  consequences  that 
may  arise  !  What  will  this  House  have  to 
answer  for,  if  at  the  end  of  an  uncertain 
period,  but  at  some  period,  a  pestilence  or 
some  direful  malady  should  arise  in  the 
population,  and  spread  universally  through 
the  ranks  of  society  I  What  would,  what 
will  be  said  by  Europe  and  the  world,  if 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  disgraceful 
practice  of  interment  of  the  dead  in  the 
midst  of  the  living,  is  not  only  permitted, 
but  practised,  by  the  most  civilised  nation, 
in  the  most  civilized  metropolis,  and 
amidst  the  most  wealthy  population  of  the 
world  ?  Sir,  I  hope  the  vote  of  this  night 
will  at  once  declare  the  sense  of  this 
House,  and  put  an  end  to  a  disgraceful 
abomination,  of  which  the  most  barbarous 
people  in  this  globe  would  be  ashamed.  If 
I  succeed  in  moving  my  Resolution,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  inter- 
ments in  the  precincts  of  large  towns  and 
of  populous  districts  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  contrary  to 
public  decency,  I  shall  then  proceed  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  that  effect,  not  under  a 
very  sanguine  hope  that  I  can  pass  such  a 
Bill  unless  supported  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  but  to  keep  up  the  public 
feeling,  and  to  act  as  a  pioneer  in  a  work 
which  I  deem  not  only  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  health  of  the  people,  but  re- 
quired by  public  decency,  and  creditable  to 
the  Legislature  by  whom  such  sentiments 
are  entertained,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
and  must  be  adopted.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving — 

^  That  this  House  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
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practice  of  IntenneDt  in  towns  and  crowded 
districts  is  injurious  to  the  public  health,  and 
exposes  the  places  of  sepulture  to  desecra- 
tion, and  the  remains  of  the  dead  to  acts  re- 
Tolting  to  moral  and  religieus  feelings,  and 
that  such  practice  ought  to  be  abolished  as 
early  as  is  practicable,  consistently  with  the 
object  of  making  due  and  proper  provision 
for  Interment,  and  for  the  protection  of  vested 
interests  in  all  accustomed  fees  or  emolu- 


ments. ' 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  Motion.     He 
considered  the  subject  one  of  great  im- 
portance; and  he  waited  with  some  anx- 
iety to  see   what  part   the  Government 
would  take  with  respect  to  it.  Nothing,  be 
thought,  could  be  more  disgraceful  to  them 
10  that  House  than  that  their  time  should 
be  engaged  in  party  contests,  instead  of 
being  devoted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the 
public   welfare.     In    no  country  in   the 
world — neither  in  Germany,  nor  Spain, 
nor  France— was  this  practice  continued. 
Surely  the  exposure  that  had  now  taken 
place,  the  details  contained  in  the  letter 
written   by  a  person   on   the  spot,  the 
knowledge  that  bad  been  obtained,  the 
evidence  of  their  own  Committee,  as  well 
as  the    accurate   details  given   by   Mr. 
Chadwick,  must   prove  the  necessity  of 
exertion  on  this  truly  important  question. 
He  had  read  over,  with  great  anxiety,  the 
details    given    by  Mr.   Chadwick ;    and 
having  done  so,  be  could  not  allow  him- 
self to  think  that  bis  bon.  Friend  would 
have  occasion  again  to  trouble  himself  on 
this  subject.     The  Government,  in  ap- 
pointing   a    Commissioner,   had   excited 
expectation,  which,  now  that  they  had 
information,  be  was  sure  they  would  not 
disappoint.      Let  them   remember,  that 
whilst  they  had  been  occupied  in  mere 
parly    squabbles,  inquiries    directed    by 
themselves  had  proved  the  people  in  the 
towns  to  be  living  in  filth,  in  squalor,  and 
in  misery,  that  were  almost   incredible, 
had  they  not  been  so  distinctly  proved. 
It  was  diicreditable  to  them,  as  a  nation 
of  civilixed  and  Christian  men,  that  these 
things  should  be.     They  were  shocked  at 
the  descriptions  of    the    inhabitants  of 
savage    nations    putting  each  other    to 
death  ;  but  how  much  more  shocking  was 
it  to  think  that  in  a  civilized  country  like 
this — as  it  bad  been  proved  by  facts  that 
could  not  be  contradicted  nor  denied — 
that  by  their  own  if»norance  and  apathy 
they  were  causing  the  death  of  thousands 
of    their    fellow-citizens  —  that  by  their 
neglect  they  permitted  to  be  enenrated 


their  labouring  classes,  upon  whom  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  country  de- 
pended ;    that  they  permitted    them    to 
have  bad   food  and  bad  air — to  live  in 
GIth,  poverty,  and  misery,  when  their  first 
duty  ought  to  be  to  remove  all  the  causes 
that  led  to  their  depression  and  degrada- 
tion.    He  would  recommend  bon.  Mem- 
bers to  read  Mr,  Chadwick's  little  book 
on  the  subject,  in  every  page  of  which 
they  would  find  full  evidence  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evils  complained  of.     And 
he  would  recommend  those  bon.  Members 
who  were  desirous  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  and  increas- 
ing their  health  and  comforts,  to  deal  with 
those  evils,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  a 
remedy   for  them,   as  a  more    practical 
means  of  accomplishing  their  object,  than 
by  interfering  between  the  master  artisans 
and  the  workmen,  when  in  a  healthy  state, 
to  limit  the  boars  of  labour.     In  one  page 
of  Mr.  Chadwick's  work  was  a  long  and 
important  statement  as  to  the  practice  in 
France,  and  the  experience  of  that  coun- 
try as  to  the  effect  of  interments  in  towns 
on  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  people ; 
so   that  this  evidence   rested,   not  upon 
what  had  occurred  in  this  country  alone, 
though  that  be  thought  was  conclusive 
enough,  but  also  on   the  experience  of 
foreign  countries.     Professor  Brands  bad 
stated   that  much  of  the  well  water  in 
London — many  of  the  wells  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  chorchyards — was 
contaminated,  and  rendered  unwholesome 
by  water  from  the  neighbouring  graves 
mingling  with   it.     Eighteen   years  ago, 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  moved  for  a  Return  of 
the  number  of  churchyards  in  the  metro- 
polis,   their  superficial   extent,   and  the 
number  of  bodies  interred  in  them  in  each 
of  the  previous  ten  years.     Let  any  bon. 
Gentleman  look  at  this  Return,  and  re- 
collect that    ever  since  interments   had 
been  going  on  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  week, 
and   say  whether   the   practice   was   not 
sufficient   to  disgust  anybody.     Talk  of 
savage    manners    and    brutal   practices ! 
Could  there  be  a  more  savage  practice 
than  this?     And  not  only  was  it  to  be 
deprecated  on  account  of  the  disgust  and 
horror  it  was  calculated  to  excite;  but 
more  so  on  account  of  iu  fatal  effecu 
upon  the  health  of  the  people,  especially 
the  working  classes,  who  were  most  ex- 
posed  to  its  influence.      Dr.   Reid   had 
spoken  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  arising 
from  the  miasma  of  grafeyards.    He  had 
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detected  deleterious  gases  escaping  from 
graves  twenty  feet  deep,  and  stated  that 
be  had  foand  the  ground  in  many  church- 
yards perfectly  saturated  wiih  carbonic 
acid  gas.  He  thought,  for  the  sake  of 
decency  itself,  even  if  the  more  important 
consideration  of  the  health  of  the  people 
did  not  require  it,  some  assurance  should 
be  given  by  the  Government  that  they 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
with  a  view  to  devise  some  remedy  for  the 
evil.  Hon.  Gentlemen,  who  could  reside 
where  they  pleased,  and  command  what 
accommodation  and  comfort  they  required, 
night  not  be  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  the  practice  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lymington  to  put 
a  stop  to.  It  was  the  labouring  classes 
who  felt  the  evil  in  its  full  force — those 
who  were  compelled  to  live  in  narrow 
courts  and  alleys,  and  were  obliged  to 
crowd  together  in  single  rooms  and  in 
cellars  ;  those  whose  condition  was  in 
itself  sufficiently  miserable,  without  hav- 
ing added  to  it  the  sufiferings  which  arose 
from  this  most  deleterious  and  disgusting 
practice.  Those  philanthropists  who,  anx- 
ious to  improve  the  condition  of  their  fel- 
low-man, employed  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  for  the  benefit  of  people  in  fo- 
reign countries  whom  they  knew  nothing 
of,  might  turn  their  humane  intentions  to 
the  position  of  their  fellow-countrymen  at 
home.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lymington, that  a  case  against  the  prac- 
tice of  interment  in  towns  was  made  out. 
Why,  then,  should  the  Government  hesi- 
tate to  propose  a  remedy?  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  shook  his 
head  ;  intimating  thereby,  he  supposed, 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  passing 
anv  such  measure  were  insurmountable. 
Let  the  right  hon.  Baronet  but  bring  for- 
ward a  Bill  on  the  subject,  and  he  would 
pledge  himself  that  it  would  be  carried. 
He  was  sure  no  man  in  that  House  would 
be  found  to  oppose  such  a  Bill  on  the  plea 
of  vested  rights.  If  there  were  vested 
rights,  pay  them  and  get  rid  of  them ; 
but  let  justice  be  done  to  those  large 
masses  of  the  community  who  were  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  He  trusted 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  adopt  the 
course  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners who  had  investigated  the  subject, 
and  not  allow  trifles  to  prevent  them.  He 
seconded  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
with  great  pleasure. 
Sir  «/•  Graham  said,  the  hon.  Member 


for  Montrose  had  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
would  hear  something  from  him  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lymington,  and  those  who  were  anxious 
that  the  Government  should  take  this 
matter  into  their  bands  with  the  view  of 
proposing  to  Parliament  some  measure  of 
legislation  on  the  subject.  He  was,  how- 
ever, afraid,  from  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  exaggerated  views  entertained  on 
the  subject,  that  he  should  disappoint 
him.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lymington  had  stated  that  when  the  case 
was  first  brought  forward  by  him,  some 
years  ago,  it  was  received  by  the  House 
with  derision,  cheers,  and  laughter.  He 
thought  his  hon.  Friend's  memory  in  this 
respect  was  not  quite  correct.  He  had 
heard  the  subject  frequently  discussed, 
and  never  on  any  occasion  did  he  remember 
its  being  received  with  any  violation  of 
decorum.  No  Motion  on  the  subject 
had,  he  believed,  been  met  in  that  House 
(as  his  hon.  Friend  seemed  to  suppose) 
with  levity  and  neglect.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  accused  him,  not  certainly  in  di- 
rect terms,  but  still  he  had  intimated 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
he  had  been  guilty,  in  dealing  with  this 
question,  of  supineness,  timidity,  and  neg- 
ligence, and  that  he  was  courting  a  spuri- 
ous popularity ;  and  his  hon.  Friend  had 
gone  still  further,  and  bad  charged  persons 
in  his  position,  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  with  being  from  their  situa- 
tion disposed  to  despise  the  claims  of  the 
lower  orders.  Now  he  could  assure  his  hon. 
Friend  that  he  was  influenced  by  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  course  he  felt 
bound  to  follow  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
He  was  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  and 
to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  humble 
classes  in  regard  to  it ;  and  it  was  because 
he  was  so  alive  to  their  feelings  and 
wishes,  that  he  hesitated  to  pledge  him- 
self to  bring  forward  any  such  measure  as 
that  suggested.  The  experience  of  foreign 
countries  had  been  referred  to,  and  the 
practice  in  these  countries  with  regard  to 
the  interment  of  the  dead  had  been  com- 
pared with  that  which  existed  in  this 
country.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  must 
say  that  the  customs  of  foreign  countries 
were  not  applicable  to  the  consideration 
of  this  question  with  us.  In  foreign 
countries  there  was  no  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  large  cities  to  adopt 
means  for  the  more  rapid  decomposition  of 
human  remains.  Burning,  lime,  and  other 
devices  were  had  recourse  to  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  which  in  this  ooaotiy  would  not  be 
tolerated.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  the  pour  thcmselres,  it  was  no 
easy  or  safe  matter  to  declare  at  once  hy 
Act  of  Parliament  that  people  should  no 
longer  be  buried  in  those  places  in  which 
the  remains  of  their  kindred  lay.  This 
was  not  a  mere  question  of  expense — it 
was  not  a  question  of  mere  outward  de- 
corum ;  warm  feelings  in  reference  to  this 
subject  of  the  interment  of  the  dead  ob- 
tained in  the  hearts  of  the  people — feelings 
that  were  entitled  to  respect,  and  which 
must  not  be  lightly  nor  unnecessarily  yio- 
lated.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lyroington  had  said  that  the  practice  pre- 
vailing in  large  cities  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead  was  abhorrent  to 
human  nature,  created  disgust,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  foreigners  classed  us  with  bar- 
barians; and  he  had  further  called  upon 
him,  on  considerations  of  the  public  health, 
to  demise  and  submit  to  Parliament  some 
measure  for  putting  an  end  to  the  practice. 
He  was  aware  that  the  question  was  one 
connected  with  the  public  health,  but  be 
was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  public 
health  was  endangered.  He  believed  it 
was  an  undoubted  fact  that  there  was  no 
metropolis  in  Europe  in  which,  looking  at 
the  density  of  the  population,  the  public 
health  was  preserved  so  well  as  in  London. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  stated 
that  health  was  impaired  by  a  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  churchyards.  Now, 
he  had  very  high  authority*  and  he  be- 
lieved he  should  commit  no  impropriety  in 
naming  it — that  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
—for  stating  that  that  was  not  the  case. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  informed  him 
that  when  he  was  rector  of  Bishopsgate  he 
resided  in  the  rectory,  which  was  imme- 
diate] v  contiguous  to  the  churchyard,  and 
that  (luring  that  period,  himself,  his  wife 
and  family,  which  was  a  large  one,  never 
enjoyed  better  health.  Then  there  ^rere 
the  rectories  of  St.  James's  and  St.  Giles's, 
both  contii(uous  to  churchyards;  but  he 
did  not  believe  any  complaint  of  ill  health 
on  the  part  of  the  residents  as  resulting 
from  that  contiguity  had  ever  been  heard. 
Again,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
House  there  was  a  churchyard;  but  he 
bad  never  heard  that  the  houses  in  Great 
George- street,  or  the  other  houses  near  St 
Margaret's  churchyard,  were  unhealthy; 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  there  was  no 
part  of  the  metropolis  in  which  the  health 
of  the  people  was  better  preserved.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  adkd  upon  the  House  to 


affirm  a  mere  abstract  Reaohitioo.  Now, 
what  he  wanted  to  see  was  the  Bill  by 
which  his  hon.  Friend  proposed  to  meet 
the  evil  of  which  he  oomplaioed.  No  maa 
was  more  competent  to  embody  his  views 
in  the  shape  of  an  enactment  than  hia  boo. 
Friend.  He  had  acted  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  by  whom  the  ioqoirj 
had  been  made^he  bad  bestowed  great 
attention  on  the  subject — an  attention 
which  he  r^retted  to  say  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  pay — and  bb  hon.  Friend  was 
consequently  most  competent  to  determine 
what  the  remedial  measure  should  be.  It 
was  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  not  at  oooe  brought 
forward  a  Bill  upon  the  subject.  At  all 
events  he  should  say  the  House  ought 
not  to  proceed  in  this  matter  by  an  ab- 
stract Resolution ;  a  mere  abstract  Resolu* 
tion,  such  as  that  now  proposed,  would  be 
rather  an  impedifcent  than  an  aid  to  legia- 
lation.  What,  therefore,  he  entreated  of 
his  hon.  Friend  was,  that  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  Government  he  would  not  press 
his  Resolution  but  at  once  bring  in  his 
Bill.  Let  them  look  at  the  importance  of 
the  subject  in  reference  to  what  the  Re. 
solution  called  upon  the  House  to  pledge 
itself  to.  Was  it  wise,  in  a  deliberative 
assembly  like  that  House,  when  the  re- 
medial measure,  in  the  shape  of  an  Act, 
was  still  doubtful— was  it  prudent  at  once 
to  declare,  by  this  Resolution  that  inter* 
ment  in  cities  and  towns  was  injurious  to 
the  public  health — a  breach  of  public  de- 
corum inconsistent  with  the  social  and  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  people,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  decency?  Now,  he  for  one  was  not 
prepared  to  affirm  thai  interment  in  towns 
was  inconsistent  with  the  public  health* 
or  opposed  to  the  socisl  or  religious  feel* 
ings  of  the  people ;  nor  did  he  believe  that 
any  new  legislation  was  necessary  to  check 
those  infringements  of  public  decorum  and 
decency  which  had  been  stated.  With  regard 
to  the  case  that  had  been  recentlv  brought 
forward  of  the  Spafields  burial  ground, 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  at  once  to 
institute  a  prosecution  j  and  that  matter 
was  now  pending.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Government  the  parties  accused  of  the 
offence  had  been  prosecuted,  sod  before  a 
judicial  tribunal  the  case  would  be  fkirly 
beard  ;  and  if  the  facts  were  proved  to  be 
as  alleged,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  law 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  grapple  with  the 
abuse.  Again,  with  regvd  to  what  had 
been  alleged  in  respeet  to  Eooo  Chapel^ 
he  believed  the  law  was  dieody  etioDg 
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enough  to  deal  with  that  case  also.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  said  that  there  were 
very  strong  feelings  upon  the  subject  in 
the  public  mind.  But  let  them  proceed 
to  pass  a  Bill  of  a  stringent  character, 
prohibiting  absolutely  interment  in  cities 
and  towns — adopting  Mr.  Cbadwick's  sug- 
gestion,  for  instance — and  they  would  find 
that  public  feeling  would  be  excited  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  if  they  did  not  take  care 
would  be  grossly  violated  by  their  enact- 
ments. Then  with  regard  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  various  Commissioners  which  had 
been  alluded  to.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  report  only  as 
against  interments  in  churches.  Then  came 
the  Report  of  the  Sanatory  Commissioners, 
which  glanced  at  the  subject  incidentally, 
it  was  true^  but  did  anything  but  propose 
a  specific  remedy.  Mr.  Chad  wick  alone 
was  the  person  who  recommended  that 
burials  within  the  precincts  of  towns  should 
be  prohibited.  He  admitted  that  the  great 
question  of  the  health  of  the  people  in  large 
towns  was  about  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Government  in  a  comprehensive  manner, 
by  the  Bill  of  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
given  notice,  and  which  was  now  all  but 

I  prepared,  and  would  be  submitted  to  Par- 
iament  at  an  early  period  in  the  present 
Session.  But  such  had  been  his  feeling  in 
the  matter,  that  though  he  admitted  in- 
terment in  cities  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  health  of  the  people,  yet  he 
thought  the  subject  was  so  marked  and  so 
distinct,  and  disconnected  from  all  other 
causes  productive  of  temporary  disease,  that 
he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  scope  and  operation  of  that  Bill. 
But,  to  return  to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick;  he  agreed  that  that  Report  was  most 
laborious,  able, and  comprehensive,  as  to  the 
evils  he  described ;  but  then,  as  regarded 
the  remedial  measures  suggested  by  Mr. 
Cbadwick,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  no- 
thing had  convinced  him  more  of  the  ex- 
treme difiiculty  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
than  those  very  propositions  which  Mr. 
Chadwick  made.  His  hon .  Friend  had  stated 
that  there  were  not  fewer  than  a  thousand 
burials  within  the  precincts  of  this  metro- 
polis every  week  throughout  the  year. 
Now,  what  was  Mr.  Chadwick's  proposal  ? 
It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this — that 
all  the  arrangements  for  interments  which 
were  now  conducted  by  upholsterers  and 
others  should  cease  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals;  but  that  all  the  ar- 
rangements should  be  in  future  confided  to 
the  Government,  and^  in  point  of  fact,  that 


the  Government  should  undertake  the  bu- 
rial of  the  people ;  that  they  should  iix. 
the  scale  of  expense,  and  that  burial  places 
should  be  provided  at  the  distance  of  not 
less  than  four  or  five  miles  from  the  metro- 
polis, the  charge  to  be  met  by  a  parochial 
assessment.    Such  was  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Chadwick.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  admitted  that  gradually,  without  the 
force  of  legislative  enactment,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  public  led  them  to  adopt  burial 
places  outide  the  towns  rather  than  in  the 
churchyards  within  them,  and  that  ample 
facilities  were  given  by  private  companies 
for  that  object.     Now,  he  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
would  say,  take  care  lest,  by  a  compulsory 
enactment,  they  interrupted  that  course  of 
feeling,  which,   if  left   to    itself,  would 
remedy  the  evil.  He  believed  the  adoption 
of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  viz.,  the 
abolition,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  all  inter- 
ments  under  the  direction  ofprivate  indivi- 
duals, would  interfere  with  that  feeling,  and 
that  such  a  proposition,  if  the  Government 
were  to  embody  it  in  a  Bill,  whatever  suc- 
cess it  might  meet  with  in  that  House,  out 
of  doors  would  encounter  great  general  con- 
demnation. It  had  been  said,  that  amongst 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  any  change 
in  the  practice  of  burials  in  towns  was  the 
Church.    He  did  not  believe  that  to  be  the 
fact.     On  the  contrary,  he  believed  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
a  measure  directly  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject which  his  hon.  Friend  had  in  view ; 
but  he  felt  that  the  utmost  caution  was 
necessary  in  dealing  with  the  question. 
If  he  could  satisfy  himself  that  the  parti- 
cular measure  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  directed   was    safe,    and   might  be 
adopted   without    occasioning   difficulties 
still  greater  than  the  evil  it  was  intended 
j  to  remedy,  he  would  not  oppose  it ;  but 
'  having  given  to  the  subject  the  fullest 
I  consideration  in  his  power,  he   was   not 
prepared  to  say  that,  as  at  present  advised, 
he  could  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  a 
measure  that  should  be  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House ;  and  until  he  could  do 
this — though  he  should  be  at  all  times 
prepared  to  bestow  his  best  attention  to 
the  measures  of  others — it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  undertake  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  bring  in  any  mea- 
sure on  the  subject.     Let  us  have  some 
Bill,   said  the   hon.   Member    for    Mon- 
trose ;  but  the  question  was  what  measure 
would  be  most  likely  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
His  hon.  Friend  said,  confirm  these  Reso- 
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luttons,  and  pledge  yourselves  to  legislate. 
While  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  any 
pledge  CD  the  part  of  the  GovemmeDt  to 
bring  forward  a  specific  proposal  on  the  sab- 
ject,  it  would  be  most  inexpedieot  to  affirm 
those  Resolutions,  the  effect  of  which  could 
only  be  to  excite  public  attention  and 
public  expectation  to  the  utmost  on  a  mat- 
ter of  great  delicacy  and  great  difficulty, 
and  upon  which  there  was  much  feeling  m 
the  public  mind^  without  any  particular 
result.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lymington,  had  said,  that  if  the  Resolu- 
tions were  carried,  he  should  himself  be 
prepared  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  carry  out  his 
views.  He  could  not  see  that  it  was  in 
any  way  necessary  to  pass  these  Resolu- 
tions as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill.  His  hon.  Friend's  Bill 
must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  inde- 
pendent of  any  Resolutions;  therefore 
the  passing  of  the  Resolutions  could  have 
no  effect  on  his  hon.  Friend's  Bill.  At  the 
same  time  he  saw  great  difficulty  and  in- 
convenience in  approving  such  a  declara- 
tion as  that  involved  in  the  Resolutions. 
And  while  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  full 
consideration  to  his  hon.  Friend's  Bill 
when  brought  in,  having  made  that  de- 
claration, until  the  Bill  was  before  him  he 
must  decidedly  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
Motiou  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  Bemal  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  Resolutions  proposed  ;  for 
though  he  would  go  far  to  further  the  ob- 
ject of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lymington, 
he  could  not  accede  to  all  the  dogmas 
contained  in  those  Resolutions.  With 
regard  to  his  right  hon.  Friend's  speech — 
if  he  meant  to  say  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  the  public  health,  arising  from 
the  interment  of  the  dead  in  cities,  or 
within  the  walls  of  towns — that  was  a 
proposition  which  the  evidence  of  all  me- 
dical and  scientific  men  showed  clearly 
was  not  tenable.  He  was  surprised  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  give  cur- 
rency to  such  a  belief  and  such  a  doc- 
trine. When  his  hon.  Friend  opposite 
stated  the  number  of  burials  in  the  me- 
tropolis at  1,000  a  week,  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  included  the  burials  in 
the  cemeteries  from  the  metropolis.  [Mr. 
Mackinnon:  Yes.]  If  so,  the  statement 
was  much  exaggerated ;  for  if  ihe  inter- 
ments m  the  various  cemeteries  at  Stoke 
Newington,  Hampstead,  KensaUgreen, 
Fulbani,  and  other  places,  were  consi- 


dered, it  would  make  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  burials  that  ac- 
tually took  place  within  the  town.  The 
mischief  of  the  system  was  felt  principally 
by  the  lower  classes,  who  could  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  cemeteries.  Let  any 
man  look  at  the  burial  ground  on  the 
right  hand  going  out  of  Clare-market  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  or  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Ann's,  Soho,  and  the  number  of  other 
burial  grounds  in  those  densely- populated 
streets  and  alleys,  which  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  our  poorer  brethren  to  be  com- 
pelled to  inhabit,  and  say  whether  health 
was  not  likely  to  suffler  from  their  con- 
tiguity. As  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  had  said,  he  was  willing  to  put 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  in  force  against 
the  practices  —  the  disgusting  practices 
they  had  heard  of  at  Spafields,  and  the 
dancing  cemetery  in  Fetter-lane,  and  that 
he  would  do  the  best  he  could  to  devise 
means  for  relieving  the  poorer  classes,  he 
would  advise  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lymington  to  abandon  the  sub- 
ject and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, who  alone  could  combat  the 
evils  and  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
gusting details  which  had  been  described. 
He  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  they  must  not  wholly  blame  the 
Church  in  this  matter.  There  were  many 
burial  grounds  attached  to  Dissenting 
chapels,  in  which  the  evil  was  equally 
great ;  and  in  regard  to  which  consideral 
tions  of  a  sectarian  and  religious  feeling 
interfered  to  prevent  a  remedy.  It  was 
not  just  to  say  that  it  was  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  only  who  pre- 
sented a  difficulty  to  the  adoption  of  a 
remedial  measure.  He  contended  that  it 
was  necessary  to  close  the  burial  grounds 
abutting  upon  the  city  of  London.  He 
believed  that  such  a  proposition  would 
not  meet  with  that  amount  of  opposition 
from  religious  feeling  which  would  pre. 
vent  its  being  carried  into  effect.  Some 
measure  might  be  framed  in  communica- 
tion with  the  authorities  of  the  parishes 
interested,  which  might  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  those  classes  of  society  whose 
rights  were  not  so  well  advocated  as  they 
would  wish  to  see  them. 

Dr,  Bowring  was  afraid  that  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  left  but  little  hope  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lymington.  While  country 
after  country  had  felt  the  necessity  of 
discontinuing  the  practice  of   ioierring 
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their  dead  io  large  towns,  we  had  alone 
kept  up  the  usage.  In  France,  public 
cemeteries  were  now  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns;  in  Spain,  the 
same  object  bad  been  for  the  most  part 
accomplished.  In  many  cities  of  Ger- 
many, and  also  in  Denmark,  a  similar 
progress  had  been  made.  In  the  Oriental 
world,  cemeteries  were  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  human  habitations; 
everywhere  public  opinion  seemed  to  have 
made  progress,  but  here,  where  they  still 
refused  to  carry  out  the  object  sought 
for.  Could  anything  be  more  distressing 
than  the  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
human  bodies  were  treated  in  our  burial 
places  ?  The  Report,  so  often  quoted  to- 
night, gave  them  many  painful  instances 
of  the  kind.  One  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee,  gave  the 
following  evidence.     He  was  asked — 

<<What  are  the  matters  objected  to  that 
are  of  coiDmon  experience  in  our  burials, 
when  the  corpse  and  attendants  have  arrived 
within  the  churchyard? — In  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  the  mortality  is  greater  than 
usual,  a  number  of  funerals,  according  to  the 
present  regulation  of  the  churchyards,  are 
named  for  one  hour.  During  last  Sunday,  for 
example,  there  were  fifteen  funerals  all  fixed 
during  one  hour  at  one  church.  Some  of 
these  will  be  funerals  in  the  church  ;  those 
which  have  not  an  in-door  service  must  wait 
outside.  At  the  church  to  which  I  refer,  there 
were  six  parties  of  mourners  waiting  outside. 
My  roan  informed  roe,  that  all  these  parties 
of  mourners  were  kept  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  waiting  outside,  without  any  cover, 
and  with  no  boards  to  stand  upon.  The  wea- 
ther last  Sunday  was  dreadfully  incle men t; 
I  have  seen  ten  funerals  kept  waiting  in  the 
churchyard  from  twenty  minutes  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  I  have  known  colds 
caught  on  the  ground  by  parties  kept  wait- 
ing, and  more  probably  occurred  than  I  could 
know  of.  It  is  the  practice  on  such  occasions 
to  say  the  service  over  the  bodies  of  children 
and  over  the  bodies  of  the  adults  together,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  are  kept  waiting  until 
the  number  is  completed.  Even  under  these 
circumstances,  the  ceremony  is  frequently 
very  much  hurried."  How  many  are  there 
in  some  parochial  burial  grounds  to  be  buried 
at  one  time  ? — Sometimes  fifteen.*' 

Again,  Mr.  Dix  was  asked — 

''In  the  crowded  districts  is  the  funeral 
ceremony  often  impeded  ? — Besides  the  state 
of  the  parochial  burial  grounds,  the  mode  of 
performing  the  ceremony  is  very  objection- 
able, in  consequence  of  the  crowd  and  noise 
and  bustle  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  had 
burials  to  perform  in  St.  Clement's   Danes 


burial  ground^  when  the  noise  of  the  passing 
and  the  repassing  of  the  vehicles  has  been 
such  that  we  have  not  heard  a  third  of  the 
service,  except  in  broken  sentences." 

The  middle  and  higher  classes  were  resort- 
ing to  extra-mural  cemeteries  for  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead.  But  the  reason  of 
the  great  resistance  which  was  opposed  to 
these  cemeteries  by  other  classes  was,  that 
monetary  interests  were  often  involved. 
In  many  instances  large  fees  were  payable 
to  the  clergyman.  There  was  one  case 
in  which  the  clergyman  who  officiated  in 
a  town  burying  ground  had  strenuously 
opposed  the  proposition  for  extra-mural 
interment.  Now,  upon  referring  to  the 
Report,  he  found  that  this  rev.  Gentle- 
man was  in  the  receipt  of  fees  to  the 
amount  of  892/.  7s.  Sd.  accruing  from  the 
present  practice.  Here  was  his  opposi- 
tion at  once  explained.  Now,  he  (Dr. 
Bowring)  would  be  disposed  to  buy  the 
clergy  off.  He  would  not  deprive  them 
of  their  fees.  Were  they  to  assure  the 
clergy  that  they  would  lose  nothing  by 
the  change,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present 
stood  in  their  way  would  be  subdued. 
The  present  atate  of  things  was  disgrace- 
ful. Let  any  body  visit  any  of  our 
crowded  churchyards,  let  him  see  the 
foul  and  fearful  places  in  which  human 
mingled  with  its  native  clay — let  him 
compare  these  with  the  churchyards  of 
Turkey.  With  the  latter  no  revolting 
associations  were  connected ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  the  sites  of  healthful  re- 
creation. The  present  stale  of  our  bu- 
rial places  was  one  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  ;  and  he  would  warm- 
ly support  any  proposition  for  improving 
our  practice  in  regard  to  the  interment  of 
our  dead. 

Viscount  Mahon  said,  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  which  had  this  sub- 
ject under  consideration  two  years  ago,  and 
he  certainly  had  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  been  able  to  introduce  a 
measure  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  that  Committee.  Conversant  as 
he  naturally  was  with  the  details  of  the 
question  from  having  paid  much  attention 
to  it  when  serving  on  the  Committee, 
he  must  acknowledge  that  he  did  not 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  exag- 
gerated the  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  but 
he  did  think  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
in  some  degree  underrated  its  importance. 
For  his  part,  he  could  conceive  no  ques- 
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tion  more  closely  connected  with  the  health 
and  well-being  of  large  towns.  They  were 
told  that  the  Government  had  other  mea- 
sures in  preparation  to  improve  the  sanatory 
condition  of  towns  —  measures  for  better 
drainage  and  ventilation  and  a  more  abund- 
ant sup  ply  of  water^  which  were  calculated  to 
be  of  great  advantage;  but  they  were  trifles 
in  comparison  with  the  subject  now  brought 
under  consideration.    What  availed  it  to 
introduce  a  better  system  of  ventilation, 
if  the  air  they   sought  to  introduce  had 
first  passed  over  an  infectious  churchyard  ? 
And  what   availed  a  better  drainage,  if 
mouldering  infection  were  condensed  on 
the  surface ;  or  a  better  supply  of  water, 
if  the  water  came  corrupted  and   tamted 
in  its  course  ?    He  maintained,  therefore, 
that   this  question  was  one   of  the  very 
greatest    importance     to    the    health    of 
towns,  and,  great  as  the  difficulties  were, 
he  could  not  think  them  insuperable  when 
he  remembered  that  this  was  the  only  ca- 
pital in  Europe— for  it  was  not  allowed  even 
in  Constantinople  to  bury  the  dead  within 
the  walls — where  such  a  system  was  per^ 
mitted  to  continue.     He  could  not  agree 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  treating  bo 
lightly  the  argument  founded*  on  the  ex- 
ample of  foreign  capitals ;  for  what  they 
had  done  gave  the  sanction  of  experience 
to  the  course  he  was  advocating.  He  could 
state  that  in  the  Committee  further  evi- 
dence had  been  again  and  again  oiiered  in 
corroboration  of  what  was  the  universal  opi- 
nion of  that  Committee ;  but  the  evidence 
was  considered  already  sufficient ;  they  had 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
evil ;  the  only  difficulty  was  as  to  the  ap* 
propriate  remedy.     His  right  hon.  Friend 
seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no  strong 
public  feeling  on  the  subject ;  but  he  believ- 
ed that  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  mistaken. 
He  had,  for  instance,  that  evening  presented 
a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Padding- 
ton,  signed  among  others  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Recorder  of  London  (Mr.  Law),  one  of 
the  Representatives  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, the  right  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton, and  by  other  several  Members  of  Par- 
liament and  persons  of  note,  expressing  re- 
gret that  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  not  been  followed  up  by  some 
legislative  measure,    and   declaring   their 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  mea- 
sure.    He  still  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
right  hon.  Home  Secretary  would  apply  his 
attention  to  this  subject;  for  no  question 
could  be  more  deserving  of  his  considera- 
tion, and  nothing  could  give  him  a  stronger 


claim  on  public  gratitude  than  bringing  for- 
ward an  effective  measure  for  remedying 
the  existing  evils.    Considering  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  private  interests  involved 
in  this  question,  he  did  not  expect  much 
good  from  local  measures  or  Private  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  he  believed  that  nothing  but 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  could 
apply  an  efficient  remedy.     Yet  still  so  far 
as  private  legislation  went,  he  was  ready 
to  afford  it  every  aid  in  his  power.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Motion  before  the  House,  he 
must  confess  that  he  could  not  give  his 
entire  concurrence  to  the  terms  of  the  Reso- 
lution which  had  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lymington.    That  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  done  him  the'honour  to  consult 
him  on  this  subject ;  but  the  terms    of  the 
proposition   then  suggested   by  the  hon. 
Member  differed  materially  from  those  of 
the  Motion  now  before  the  House.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  vote   in  favour  of  a  ge- 
neral Resolution  to  the  effect  that  inter- 
ment in  large  towns  was  injurious;  but 
his  hon.  Friend  had  introduced  a  Resolu- 
tion containing  strong  terms,  which  he  for 
the  first  time  had  heard — terms  which,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  which 
had  properly  been  objected  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State.     He 
had  another  objection  to  the  Resolution  in 
its  present  shape.   He  had  already  expressed 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Lymington  his  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  better,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  confine  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  metropolis,  or  at  most  to  a  very 
few  of  the  largest  cities:  and  if  the  mea. 
sure  was  found  practically  effective  in  the 
metropolis,  it  might  afterwards  be  extend- 
ed to  other  less  populous  towns.     He  was 
not,  therefore,  at  present  prepared  to  give 
his  concurrence  to  any  measure  of  this  na. 
ture  relating  to  other  than  the  larger  cities 
and  towns,  not  because  he  wished  entirely 
to  exclude  the  smaller  towns  from  its  ope- 
ration, but  because  he  considered  that  it 
was  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pro- 
ceed step  by  step,  and  not  to  make  legis- 
lation on  such   a   subject  too  extensive. 
Though  he  could  not  concur  in  the  terms 
of  the  Resolution  before  the  House,  yet 
he  felt  all   the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  should  never  cease  when  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  urging  it  by  vote 
and  voice  on  the  attention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

Vi8count£6rin5r<onsaid,itwasalong  time 
since  he  had  heard  a  speech  with  greater 
pain  than  that  with  which  he  had  listened 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite.     He 
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deeply  regretted  that  on  a  snbject  which 
involved  no  party  principles,  the  right 
hoD.  Baronet  should  be  found  tocounten- 
ance  to  many  unworthy  and  noxious  pre- 
judices,  and  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  high 
position  and  eminent  administrative  ability 
into  the  scale  to  aid  in  distracting  public 
improvement,  and  assist  private  interest 
in  delaying  measures  no  less  needed,  in 
his  opinion,  for  the  health  and  comfort, 
than  for  the  decency  and  morals  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  statements  which  were  neither  borne 
out  by  facts  nor  consistent  with  the 
opinions  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 
He  begged  pardon  for  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  House;  he  had  not  intended  to  speak 
upon  this  question,  and  would  not  have 
done  so  but  for  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  most  confidently  asserted 
that  it  was  the  universal  practice  on  the 
Continent  to  accelerate  decomposition  by 
artificial  means;  but  in  refutation  of  that 
statement  he  would  refer  him  to  a  passage 
in  the  very  admirable  Report  which  had 
been  so  frequently  quoted.  He  there 
found  that  at  Frankfort,  Munich,  and  other 
places  where  much  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  subject,  the  general  rule  was 
not  to  allow  the  interment  of  more  than 
one  body  in  each  grave,  because  this 
course  insured  the  more  regular  progress 
of  decomposition.  There  was  no  mention 
of  any  artificial  means  being  used  there  to 
accelerate  it.  He  was  aware  that  at  Na- 
plesj  where  burials  were  generally  con- 
ducted with  little  feeling  or  decency, 
quicklime  was  thrown  in  with  the  body ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  io  the  cemeteries 
on  the  Continent  no  such  practice  pre- 
vailed. In  Austria,  indeed,  some  such  law 
once  existed ;  but  it  waa  now  either  re- 
pealed or  had  become  obsolete.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  to  shew  that  graveyards 
ID  cities  were  innoxious,  had  most  unfor- 
tunately instanced  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Margaret's.  But  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  evidence, 
bad  stated  that  the  most  deleterious  ex- 
halations proceeded  from  it,  which  some- 
times extended  even  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said, 
CD  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
that  residencea  close  to  churchyards  in 
towna  were  generally  not  unhealthy  ^ 
Imt  in  the  Report,  amidst  much  other  evi- 
dence, was  recorded  the  case  of  adergyman 
whose  house  was  near  a  full  churchyard, 
and  whoaa  family  suffered  severely  from 
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the  effluvium  proceeding  out  it.  He  did 
not  complain  so  much  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  declining  to  legislate  upon  this 
subject,  while  he  had  so  many  other  mea- 
sures upon  his  hands,  though  it  certainly 
appeared  to  him  (Lord  Ebrington)  that, 
intimately  connected  as  it  was  with  the 
public  health,  this  subject  merited  the  at- 
tention of  Government  as  much  as  some  of 
those  with  respect  to  which  they  had  pro- 
posed measures,  as  of  his  discountenancing 
the  desired  reform,  and  clinging  to  the  prac- 
tice of  interment  in  towns.  He  (Sir  James 
Graham)  had  spoken  of  this  as  a  question 
which  did  notatiractmuch  publicattention, 
and  in  which  the  community  at  present 
did  not  take  much  interest;  he  (Lord 
Ebrington)  thought  that  the  numerous 
cemeteries  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  other 
large  towns  sufficiently  disproved  this  as- 
sertion. In  the  town  which  he  repre- 
sented, so  intolerable  had  the  nuisance 
become,  and  so  sensible  were  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  it 
occasioned,  that  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  of  them,  includ- 
ing the  rector,  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
remove  thdse  evils  rather  than  by  the 
hope  that  it  would  prove  a  profitable 
speculation,  had  determined  to  set  up  a 
cemetery  company  at  Plymouth ;  but 
until  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the 
Government,  he  believed  no  efiectual 
remedy  could  be  applied :  at  least  no 
remedy  which  would  meet  the  case  of  the 
labouring  classes,  who  could  not  afford 
any  additional  expense  in  interments.  He 
would  conclude  by  thanking  the  hon. 
Member  for  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  House,  and  recommending  him  to 
modify  his  Motion  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
advised }  if,  however,  he  kept  it  in  its 
present  form,  he  (Lord  Ebrington)  would 
still  cordially  support  it. 

Mr.  Hawes:  While  he  fully  admitted 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they 
would  be  doing  very  wrong  to  under- 
estimate the  difficulties  connected  with  it, 
and  with  which,  in  taking  any  legislative 
step,  they  would  have  to  contend.  He 
remembered,  upon  a  former  occasion,  a 
Bill  upon  the  subject  had  been  introduced; 
but  that  measure  had  been  arresled  in  its 
progress  through  Parliament,  and  he  did 
not  now  see  any  symptoms  of  the  proba- 
bility of  more  cordial  support  being  given 
to  any  measure  which  might  be  introducedi 
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than  that  which  the  Bill  which  had  failed, 
had  formerly  experienced.  He  bad  heard 
it  stated  to-night  that  it  was  from  the 
Dissenters  that  the  chief  opposition  to 
any  measure  for  the  prevention  of  the 
burial  of  the  dead  in  large  towns  would 
most  probably  emanate.  He  would,  how- 
ever,  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Chad  wick's 
Report  which  contained  the  Resolutions 
passed  at  a  large  meeting  of  Dissenters 
upon  the  point.  They  stated  that  the 
meeting  would  hail  with  much  satisfaction 
the  adoption  of  any  means  to  correct  the 
abuse  of  any  practices  connected  with 
burial  grounds  which  could  be  satisfac- 
torily established.  So  much  for  the  anti- 
cipated obstacles  to  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  any  reform  of  this  nature  by  the  Dis- 
senters. But  was  the  House  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  vested  rights  which,  were 
they  to  take  the  subject  in  hand,  they 
would  have  to  interfere  with  ?  And  that 
was  not  the  whole  evil.  They  would 
have  to  interfere  with  proprietary  chapels, 
containing  vaults  from  which  no  injurious 
exhalation  could  possibly  arise.  If  they 
meant  to  prohibit  by  law  all  intra^mural 
interments,  they  would  have  to  deal  with 
these  private  chapels.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  as  to  the  practice  of  burial  in 
foreign  countries.  But  were  they  pre- 
pared to  adopt  anything  like  the  regula- 
tions incident  to  the  system  practised  by 
these  countries?  The  system  of  burial 
abroad  was  the  subject  of  regular  police 
regulation  ;  and  if  they  meant  to  establish 
that  custom  here — extra-mural  interment 
— they  must  be  prepared  also  to  submit 
to  the  establishment  of  the  custom  of 
police  regulation.  A  tariff  of  charges 
would  require  to  be  drawn  up,  and  strin- 
gent rules  regularly  enforced.  The  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  establishment 
of  cemeteries  be  would  not  underrate; 
but  he  would  remind  the  House  of  some 
of  the  regulations  prescribed  to  cemetery 
companies  in  the  Acts  constituting  ihem. 
Many  of  these  regulations  were  highly 
insulting  and  offensive  to  Dissenters ;  and 
unless  they  were  prepared  so  to  legislate 
with  respect  to  these  cemeteries  as  to  make 
tbero  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  the 
people,  he  held  that  they  could  carry  out 
that  system  of  legislation  no  farther.  It 
was  deplorable  to  see  such  a  wall  built  to 
separate  the  dead  of  Dissenters  from  those 
of  churchmen.  With  regard  to  the  clergy, 
again,  be  thought  that  considerable  diffi* 


<  culty  in  legislating  would  arise,  and  the 
same  thing  might  be  said  as  respected 
Dissenting  ministers.  The  latter  did  not 
charge  fees  at  all  for  burial,  and  being 
enabled  to  inter  the  dead  within  a  short 
distance  of  their  own  residences,  they 
could  do  it  without  inconvenience.  But 
if  they  were  to  compel  these  ministers  to 
go  three  or  four,  or  in  some  instances  as 
many  as  fourteen  miles,  in  order  to  per- 
form their  duties,  they  would  be  involving 
these  ministers  in  expenses  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  Legislature  to  provide 
for.  He  had  not  stated  these  difficulties 
in  a  way  inimical  to  the  Bill,  but  as  some 
justification  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite;  and  as  some 
answer  to  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ebring- 
ton),  who,  he  conceived,  bad  under- 
estimated the  obstacles  to  be  overcome, 
and  had  not  done  justice  to  the  right  boo. 
Home  Secretary,  who  knew  from  experi- 
ence with  what  difficulties  legislation  opoa 
this  subject  was  beset. 

Mr.  Borthtvickf  though  disposed  to  sap- 
port  the  object  of  the  Motion,  had  very 
great  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  terms 
of  the  Resolution.  He  hoped  the  terms 
would  be  made  more  general,  so  as  to 
meet  approbation  and  overcome  objec- 
tions. He  thought  interments  might  be 
effected  in  London  without  injuring  the 
health  of  the  people ;  and  he  felt  bound  to 
oppose  the  Resolution,  which  he  consi- 
dered too  general.  He  thought  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  his  hon.  Friend 
had  introduced  a  Bill,  because  then  the 
House  would  have  had  something  tangible 
to  deal  with. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  said,  that  many  of 
the  views  and  opinions  which  he  entertained 
on  the  present  question  had  already  been 
so  ably  and  so  fully  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth,  that  he  should,  in 
addressing  the  House,  have  much  difficulty 
in  making  the  least  addition  to  the  force  of 
those  remarks  whichhad  already  been  made; 
and  he  should  have  perhaps  alcogether 
refrained  from  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  House,  if  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Plymouth  had  not  misrepresented, 
because  be  bad  misapprehended,  what  fell 
from  bis  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Departrof  nt.  The 
noble  Lord  charged  bis  right  hon.  Friend 
with  endeavouring  to  revive  what  he  called 
the  old  vulgar  cry  about  private  iotereata. 
Now,  so  far  from  that  beine  the  case,  his 
right  hoD«  Friend  did  litUe  more  than 
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touched   upoD    the   qaestion    of   priyate 
interests ;    but  he   urged  strongly    upon 
the   House   the   extreme   importance    of 
not  exaggerating   the   evils   which   they 
sought  to  remedy.     He  felt  bound,  on  his 
own  part,  and  on  that  of  his  Colleagues,  to 
say  that  there  did  not  exist  the  least  desire 
to  throw  into  the  present  discussion  the 
weight  of  private  interests.     It  had  been 
said  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  might  well 
be  excused  for  not  bringing  in  a  measure 
on  this  subject  on  account  of  his  not  hav- 
ing time   to  investigate    the   difficulties 
with  which  the  whole  question  was  beset ; 
but  he  must  be  iierinitted  to  say,  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  did  not  neea  any  such 
excuse.     His  right  hon.  Friend  did  not 
put    forward  any  such    ground   for   not 
introducing   a  measure   upon   this   sub- 
ject.     The    House   scarcely   required   to 
be  informed  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had   devoted  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  had  purposely  abstained  from 
bringing  forward  any  measure  of  legisla- 
tion, because,   notwithstanding  that    at- 
tention, he   felt  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  do  so  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, or  calculated  to  meet  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  House.     But  what  he  wished 
to  impress  on  hon.  Members  was  this — 
that  considerations  connected  with  vested 
or    private  interests  had   no  more  than 
their    due     weight    with     the    Govern- 
ment     The  hon.    Members   for    Wey- 
mouth and  for  Bolton    had    laboured  to 
put  forth  as  strenuously  as  possible  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  interests  of 
the  poor  in  this  matter.     In  that  he  fully 
concurred.     In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  was 
much  more  important  and  much  more  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  poor 
than  to  those  of  the  rich  ;  and  on  account 
of  the  poor  did   he  say  that  Parliament 
ought  to  pause  before  they  favoured   re- 
strictions.   Let  the  House  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  way  in  which  this  proposed 
change  affected  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  poor.    The  question  of  burial  within 
or  without  the  boundaries  of  a  city  was 
a   matter    of    little    importance    to  the 
rich ;  to  the  poor  it  was  a  very  serious 
consideration.  If  a  poor  family  were  to  pay 
the  expense  of  removing  a  corpse  and  of 
conveying  the  mourners  at  a  funeral  from 
St.  Giles's  to  Hampstead  or  Harrow,  they 
Would  feel  the  expense  to  be  very  burden- 
some.    The  House  were  aware  that  Mr. 
Chadwick  had  made  a  Report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  providing  for  the  burial  of  the 


adopted,  would  go  the  length  of  placing 
the  whole    matter    under  the   guidance 
of  the  police,  and    make   the  rich  pay 
for  the  poor.     To  this  he  did  not  object 
so  far  as  the  rich  were  concerned ;  but  then 
the  effect  of  it  would  be,  that  the  poor 
artisan  would  feel  that  in  obtaining  assist- 
ance for  the  burial  of  his  relatives,  aid 
must  come  out  of  the  poor  rates,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  effect  of  bis  applying  for  such 
assistance  would  be  to  place  himself  in  the 
condition  of  a  pauper.     He  knew  that  the 
proposition  now  before  the  House  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  rural  districts;  but  the 
same  feelings,  though  with  less  intensity, 
existed  amongst  the  poor  of  the  towns. 
Whether  in  town  or  country,  there  was  a 
general  wish  to  be  buried  near  one's  fore- 
fathers; and  people  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life  liked  to  have  their   relatives  buried 
in  their  own  neighbourhoods.  Of  that  con- 
solation he  did  not  think  that  they  ought 
to  be  -compulsorily  deprived :   he  was  not 
willing  wantonly  to  do  violence  to  such 
feelings.  He  had  very  little  desire  to  effect 
more  upon  the  present  occasion  than  im- 
press upon  hon.  Members  a  sense  of  the 
difficulty  which  encircled  the  present  ques* 
tion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
see  that  they  were  precluded  from  con- 
sidering the  details  of  any  plan  which  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Lymingtoa 
might  introduce;  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  usual  practice  of  briogins  in  a  Bill 
should  be  departed  from.    His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  told  the  House  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  submit  to  them  any  measure 
on  the  subject;  but  he  told  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  prepared  fairly  and 
fully  to  consider  any  measure  which  any 
hon.  Member  might  present  to  the  House. 
An  hon.    Member   near    him    had   sug- 
jested  that  the  present  Resolution  should 
be  modified.     Now,   he  by  no  means  re- 
commended the  hon.  Mover  to  adopt  any 
modification ;    but,  on  the   contrary,  to 
withdraw  his  Resolution,  and  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill.     The  hon.  Mem. 
her  might  be  assured  of  this — that  he 
would  not  advance  the  progress  of  the 
measure  by  moriog  an  abstract  Resolution 
Such  a  Resolution,  if  carried,  instead  of  as- 
sisting, would  hamper  him,  as  well  as  the 
House,  in  any  attempts  at  legislating  on 
this    most    difficult    subject.     On   these 
grounds,   then,   he  hoped   that  the  hon. 
Member  would  withdraw  his  Motion,  and 
bring  in  a  Bill. 

Mr.  T.  S,  Duncombe  got  ap  to  propose 
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the  bon.  Mover,  His  Amendment  was  to 
this  effect,  that  the  practice  of  interment 
in  large  cities  was  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  population,  and  demanded  the  se- 
rious attention  of  Parliament.  The  noble 
Lord  recommended  the  hon.  Mover  to 
withdraw  his  Motion,  and  bring  in  a  Bill ; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  already  tried 
that,  and  he  now  thought  it  best  to  pro- 
pose a  Resolution:  upon  the  whole,  that 
did  appear  to  be  the  best  course  which  he 
could  pursue.  He  had  served  with  the  hon. 
Member  on  the  Health  of  Towns  Com- 
mittee, and  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent that  part  of  the  metropolis  in  which 
the  Spafields  burial  ground  was  situated; 
he  therefore  could  not  help  feeling  some 
degree  of  interest  in  the  proposition  now 
befbre  the  House.  Every  one  must  know 
that  the  feeling  which  induced  men  to 
wish  to  mingle  their  bones  with  those  of 
their  ancestors  was  universal ;  and  no  one 
liked  the  thought  of  having  the  bones  of 
his  relatives  shoved  and  knocked  about. 
But  people  of  large  fortune  had  ample 
means  of  preventing  this  and  other  annoy- 
ances. The  duty  of  Parliament^  however, 
was  to  provide  satisfactory  resting  places 
for  the  poor.  After  all,  the  great  difficulty 
was  in  satisfying  the  clergy,  who  charged 
enormous  fees,  not  only  for  burying  the 
dead,  but  even  for  allowing  corpses  to 
be  removed.  What  right  could  a  clergy- 
man have  to  charge  75.  or  12s.  for  leave 
to  bury  a  corpse  out  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  individual  might  happen  to  die?  As 
to  the  Dissenters,  the  clergy  in  some  in- 
stances refused  to  bury  them  at  all.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  Church,  and  not  the 
people^  created  the  difficulty.  The  boo. 
Qentleman  concluded  by  moving-* 

"To  leave  out  from  the  first  word  < That,' 
to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add 
the  words  '  the  practice  of  Interment  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Metropolis  and  of  large 
Cities,  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  demands  the  serious  attention  of 
Parliament.' " 

Mr.  Mackinnon  felt  himself  placed  in 
rather  a  delicate  situation.  He  could  not 
produce  a  Bill  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense,  and  at  every  step 
he  should  be  met,  as  usual,  with  technical 
objections;  and  told,  that  he,  as  a  private 
*  individual,  was  not  entitled  to  propose 
measures  to  the  House;  that  his  details 
were  imperfect  and  faulty ;  and  bis  Bill,  if 
he  were  to  bring  one  in»  would  share  the 
fate  of  many  othera  brought  to  by  indivi* 


dual  Members;  but  if  the  Resolution, 
or  even  the  Amendment,  was  passed,  it 
would  give  an  impetus  to  tbe  sentiment  of 
the  country.  Every  assertion  and  every 
proposition  affirmed  in  the  Resolution  was 
strictly  true ;  and  he  did  hope  that  the 
House  would  pronounce  some  opinion  on 
the  question  before  they  separated  that 
night. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  said,  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century  the  religions  part  of 
the  polity  of  England  bad  been  treated 
with  great  neglect  by  the  GovernmenL 
The  efforts  of  the  Legislature,  he  thought, 
should  now  be  directed  to  extending  the 
parochial  system  for  the  living,  and  also 
to  extending  the  parochial  system  for  tbe 
dead.  The  inhabitants  of  parishes  should 
be  enabled  to  join  in  purchasing  burial 
grounds  for  their  population  ;  but  let  not 
the  House  be  led  away  by  the  idea  that 
the  advocates  of  burial  outside  of  cities 
were  animated  solely  by  a  pure  and  disin* 
terested  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  If  the 
clergy  were  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  burials  within  the  metropolis,  there 
were  other  parties  much  more  flagrantly 
interested  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
large  body  of  tbe  clergy  in  the  metropolis 
were  dependent  on  surplice  fees  ;  and  in 
many  parishes  in  London  there  were  no 
tithes,  the  clergy  depending  on  fees,  and 
on  the  voluntary  offerings  of  their  congre- 
gations. Unless  those  vested  interesta 
were  duly  regarded,  they  would  much  in- 
jure some  of  tbe  most  important  interesta 
in  the  community.  After  doing  this,  it 
would  be  a  very  poor  consolation  for  them 
to  reflect  that  they  had  encouraged  joint- 
stock  companies  in  seven  or  eight  locali- 
ties around  the  metropolis.  All  he  desired 
was,  that  in  providing  a  remedy,  those 
interests  which  be  advocated  should  not 
be  overlooked.  He  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  provide  fitting  places  of  sepul- 
ture within  the  metropolis,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  injure  the  incumbents 
in  the  metropolis.  For  this  object,  he 
thought  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Fiosbury  would  be  tbe 
most  proper  basis* 

Sir  G.  Gre^  said,  the  proper  way  to  pro- 
ceed would  be  by  Bill,  and  not  by  Reso* 
lution,  and  tbe  Bill  ought  to  be  proposed 
by  Her  Majestv's  OovemmenU  Tbe  diC> 
ficulties  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  tbe 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  formed  an  ad* 
dttional  reason  wbj  tbia  questioa  could 
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not  be  taken  up  and  a  Bill  introduced  by 
a  private  Member.  The  real  question 
was,  after  all  the  facts  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  House,  whether  the 
House  would  say  that  this  was  a  subjecl 
which  deserved  its  serious  consideration.  If 
the  Amendment  were  adopted  by  thehon. 
Member  for  Lymington,  he  apprehended 
the  result  would  be  merely  to  express  the 
strong  opinion  of  the  House  that  a  Bill 
should  be  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. But  if  the  Government  wished 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lymington  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  on  the  subject,  it  was  an  eva- 
sion, and  they  must  be  content  to  sit  down 
under  what  he  roust  call  fearful  evils  de- 
serving serious  consideration.  If  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  not  prepared  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  the  House  ought  to  inter- 
fere, and  then  tha  hon.  Member  might  pro- 
pose his  Bill  with  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. 

Sir  /.  Graham  said,  he  had  addressed 
the  House  on  the  subject  in  the  absence  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  deprecated 
proceeding  by  Resolution,  because  it  raised 
false  impressions  out  of  doors,  whilst  no 
means  were  taken  of  pointing  out  any  par- 
ticular remedy.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
hoped  the  Government  would  bestow  at- 
tention on  this  subject.  He  had  bestowed 
much  attention  on  it,  and  had  directed  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Chadwick  to  it,  who  had 
applied  much  industrious  research  to  the 
subject ;  but  the  remedy  proposed  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  appeared  to  him  to  be  entirely 
inapplicable  to  the  present  feelinjgs  and 
wants  of  society.  It  was  not  because 
this  question  affected  the  clergy  that  his 

trincipal  difficulty  arose.  He  did  not 
old  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  to  be  insuperable.  But 
it  was  beset  by  equal  difficulties  arising 
from  the  objections  of  Dissenting  bodies. 
To  almost  every  Dissenting  chapel  there 
ivas  a  burial  ground  attached,  in  trust  for 
all  who  worshipped  in  that  chapel ;  and  not 
only  were  their  pecuniary  interests  thus  in- 
volved, but  their  feelings  also.  If  they  de- 
termined that  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
•bould  not  bury  in  the  accustomed  places 
of  sepulture,  but  at  a  distance  from  towns, 
then  every  poor  individual  wishing  to  at- 
tend his  friend  to  his  long  home  must  forego 
a  day's  wages  ;  and  in  winter  he  must  tra- 
vel four  or  five  miles  from  home  and  back. 
To  attend  a  funeral  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient,  unless  conveyances  were  pro- 
▼ided;  and  if  they  were  provided,  the  cost 
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to  the  poor  would  be  oppressive.     There 
was  a  desire  in  the  human  breast  of  laying 
our  bones  beside  those  of  our  departed  re- 
latives and  friends.     This  feeling  we  could 
not  reason  on ;  it  was  stronger  than  reason, 
and  was  connected  with  the  best  senti- 
noents  of  human  nature.     He  did  not  say 
that  it  was  not  possible  by  very  great  care 
and  caution   to  frame  some  measure  to 
meet  the  difficulty ;  but  he,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  had  said,   that   having 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  he  was 
not  prepared  now  to  bring  forward  such  a 
measure,  and  he  thought  it  unwise  to  insist 
on  such  a  Resolution.     Not  being  himself 
prepared  to  bring  forward  a  measure,  if 
any  other  Member  saw  his  way  more  clearly 
than  he  did  to  legislation  on  this  subject,  so 
far  from  carping  at  the  measure  so  brought 
forward,  he  would  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  make  it  a  proper  and  a  successful  mea« 
sure.     He  had  stated  what  the  difficulties 
were,  and  he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
be  removed  by  legislation.     He  was,  how- 
ever, quite  sure  that  without  legislation 
there  was  a  strong  tendency  voluntarily 
to  concur  in  the  arrangement  of  having 
places  of  sepulture  beyond  the  walls ;  and 
he  was   sanguine    in    the   hope    that  in 
a    short    time    it  would   be    possible  to 
bring  forward  some  general  measure.    He 
would  continue  to  give  his  best  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.    He  thought  that  a 
little  delay  would  not  be  loss  of  time;  and 
that  there  would  eventually  be  a  strong 
and  general  disposition  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties  of  the  case.     He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the   House  would  not  be  precipitate 
in  passing  a  Resolution  of  this  kind. 

The  Amendment  and  the  original  Mo- 
tion were  both,  by  leave,  withdrawn.  The 
words  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  were 
then  put  as  an  original  Motion  ;  and  on 
that  question  the  House  divided :-— Ayes, 
66;  Noes,  49:  Majority,  17. 
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Young,  J. 
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ReiolutioD  agreed  to. 

Agricultural  Statistics.]  Mr. 
Milner  Oibson  said,  it  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House  that  he  had 
moved,  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session, 
for  certain  Returns  illustrating  the  Statis- 
tics of  Agriculture.  Those  Returns  had 
for  their  object  to  show  the  number  of 
acres  under  cultivation,  the  different  kinds 
of  produce  raised,  and  also  the  total 
amount  of  produce  in  the  United  King- 
dom. They  were,  he  believed,  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  number  of  acres  under 
cuUi?atioD|  and  of  course  of  the  amount 


of  agricultural  produce  raised;  and  he 
still  thought,  as  be  bad  done  last  year, 
that  it  was  very  important  that  this  infor- 
mation should  be  supplied.  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  on  the  occasion  to  which 
he  alluded,  expressed  their  approval 
of  ao  attempt  being  made  to  obtain  this 
information ;  and  the  right  boo.  Gentle- 
man the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  then  undertook  to  make  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  object  he  contemplated. 
He  would,  therefore,  not  now  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  measure,  nor  need  he  go  at 
length  into  the  subject,  as  the  importance 
of  it  was  admitted.  He  would  simply 
submit  to  the  House  the  Resolution  he 
bad  submitted  last  year,  with  the  view  of 
eliciting  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  progress  they  bad  made  in  fulBlling 
the  promise  given  last  year,  and  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  might  hope  that 
there  would  be  laid  before  Parliament 
some  information  on  this  very  important 
subject,  stating  the  amount  of  agricul- 
tural produce  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  also  the  number  of  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, with  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
duce raised.  It  was  strange  they  should 
be  in  ignorance  on  so  important  a  subject. 
Statements  of  the  most  conflicting  nature 
were  made  in  consequence  of  this  igno- 
ranee,  and  he  believed  that  the  Public 
Service  had  suffered  on  many  occasions 
from  the  want  of  information.  He  would 
not  trespass  longer  on  the  time  of  the 
House,  but  would  take  the  liberty  of 
moving  the  Resolution  he  held  in  his 
hand  :— 

''That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  representing  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  authen-* 
tic  information  upon  various  matters  connected 
with  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
that  this  information  is  altogether  deficient, 
so  that  at  this  time,  even  the  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation,  and  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
duce, are  subjects  only  of  vague  conjecture ; 
that  the  total  absence  of  all  statistical  know- 
ledge in  reference  to  this  important  subject 
has  at  various  times  proved  detrimental  to  the 
public  interests;  and  praying  Her  Majesty 
to  devise  measures  for  supplying  to  parlia« 
ment  from  time  to  time,  statements  of  the 
breadth  of  land  under  cultivation  for  each 
species  of  produce  respectively,  with  the 
amount  of  produce  derived  from  the  same, 
together  with  such  information  as  will  exhibit, 
as  far  as  practicable,  a  perfect  view  of  the 
agricultural  capability  and  production  '^of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

Sir  G«  Clerk  apprehended  that  the  hon. 
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Member  for  Manchester,  in  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chair  precisely  the  same 
Motion  as  he  had  made  about  this  time 
last  year,  had  brought  the  question  before 
the  House  rather  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  steps  had  been  taken  on  the 
subject,  than  with  any  serious  intention 
of  calling  upon  them  to  affirm  it  by  a 
TOte;  for  the  same  objections  still  existed 
to  the  form  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  involving,  as  it  did,  many 
minute  details ;  and  these  objections,  he 
thought,  would  render  it  impossible  for 
the  House  to  consent  to  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  prepared  to  admit  to  the  hon. 
Member  that  this  was  a  question  of  very 
great  importance,  and  that  very  great  be- 
nefit would  arise  if  they  had  the  means  of 
obtaining  complete  and  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  points  embraced  in  the  Reso- 
lution. But  in  this  country,  the  obtaining 
of  such  information  with  due  accuracy 
was  a  matter  attended  with  very  great  dif- 
ficulties. His  right  hon.  Friend  the  late 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  paid 
great  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  course 
of  last  year ;  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  un- 
derstanding, he  might  say  the  pledge, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  given  to  the 
hon.  Member,  that  this  subject  would 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
he  did,  in  the  course  of  last  autumn,  in 
conjunction  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, make  an  endeavour  to  obtain, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  in  the  various  Unions  through- 
out England,  the  information  required. 
Questions  were  referred  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  order  that,  through 
the  machinery  placed  under  their  super- 
intendence, answers  might  be  elicited. 
The  Commissioners  stated,  in  their  reply, 
that  so  many  practical  difficulties  existed 
with  reference  to  the  boards  of  guardians, 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect. 
There  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
letter  written  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  the  reply,  and  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
why  they  found  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  the  proposal  submitted  to  them.  It 
not  being  in  the  power  of  the  Poor  Law  \ 
Commissioners  or  the  Government,  as  the  ' 


law  now  stood,  to  impose  on  those  bodies 
any  duty  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  it 
was  impossible  to  expect  that  they  would 
take  the  trouble  of  making  the  relurna 
requested  from  them.  Therefore,  although 
no  objection  to  the  Motion  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Government,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  furnish  the  information  in 
such  a  shape  as  would  be  satisfactory. 
Under  these  circumstances — he  meant  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  accurate  statistical 
information  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
acres  under  cultivation,  the  various  kinds 
and  amount  of  produce,  the  question 
being  involved  in  so  great  difiiculty,  that 
he  was  not  enabled  to  point  out  to  the 
House  any  satisfactory  means  of  over- 
coming it— he  trusted  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  no  serious  intention  of  pressing 
the  Resolution.  He  was  ready  to  give 
full  consideration  to  every  proposition 
made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accu- 
rate and  complete  information,  and  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  afford  it  j  but 
the  present  case  being  one  of  so  peculiar 
a  kind,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would 
withdraw  the  Resolution.  He  repeated 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  letters  showing  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  by  Government  in  this 
matter,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  sub- 
stitute a  Motion  for  that  Correspondence 
for  the  Motion  he  had  submitted  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Aglionby  concurred  entirely  in  the 
view  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester as  to  the  importance  of  procuring 
accurate  information  respecting  the  agri* 
cultural  produce  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he 
believed  the  subject  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  country  at  large.  He  cer- 
tainly should  like  to  see  the  two  letters 
referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite, in  order  that  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Government  might  become  known. 
He  must,  however,  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
mark that  the  Government  had  not  done 
very  much,  according  to  what  he  had 
heard,  to  forward  the  views  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  An  application  had  been  made 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and 
through  them  to  the  boards  of  guardians, 
to  get  the  desired  information ;  but  had 
there  been  nothing  else  done  ?  Had  any 
application  been  made  to  the  Tithe  Com- 
missioners, who  were  probably  well  quali- 
fied to  furnish  valuable  information  in 
some  respects?  He  was  quite  aware  there 
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vere  difficulties  in  the  way.  One  said 
he  could  not  do  it,  and  another  said  he 
could  not  do  it.  But  in  his  county,  he 
apprehended,  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty,  for  any  or  every  farmer  knew 
pretty  well  what  land  was  under  tillage 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  what  the  nature 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  produce  was. 
He  believed  that  the  difficulties  appre- 
hended by  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  be 
found  to  exist  in  the  north  ;  he  himself 
would  readily  undertake  to  furnish  the 
information  that  was  requisite  respecting 
the  agriculture  of  his  own  parish  ;  and  he 
believed  that  if  the  same  course  was  to  be 
proposed  to  persona  similarly  circum- 
stanced as  himself,  the  result  would  be, 
be  did  not  doubt,  to  supply  very  ac- 
curate returns  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

Mr.  Christopher  said,  that  he  took  quite 
as  deep  an  interest  in  the  subject  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  and  had 
made  some  inquiries   as  to  the  mode  of 
collecting  information  respecting  the  agri- 
culture of  the  kingdom.      He,  however, 
experienced  the  same  difficulty  that  had 
been  felt  last  year,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the 
Resolution  before  the  House:  though  he 
was  most  desirous  that  every  facility  should 
be  afforded  him  to  attain  his  object,  he 
feared  the  course  pursued  would  not  have 
the  desired  effect.      It    might  be    easy 
enough  to   produce  returns  annually  to 
that  House,  and  pretty  accurate  returns 
too  of    the    number    of   acres   of   land 
under  cultivation,  and  also  of  the  particu- 
lar description  of  cultivation;    but    that 
would  form  no  criterion  whatever  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country.     He 
had  heard  it  stated  that  persons  who  were 
desirous  of  speculating    in   grain  could 
form,  by  going  through  the  country  and 
looking  into  the  state  of  the  crops  before 
the  harvest,  a  vague  conjecture  of  what 
the  produce  would  be;  but  if  they  were 
to  have  Parliamentary  Returns  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  that  House,  with  the  view  not 
only  of  guiding  those  who  were  interested 
in  speculations  in  foreign  corn,  but  also 
of  letting  the  farmer  know  the  best  time  for 
bringing  his  grain  to  market,  he  should 
say  that  unless  those  returns  were    ac- 
curate, they  would  do  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  good.     He  had  fully  expected 
that  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  would  have 
furnished  them  with  some  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  desirable  conclusion  which  he 
had  mentioned,  and  he  thought  that  his 


hon.  Friend  was  bound  to  do  bo  before 
calling  for  the  Returns. 

M.    Warburton  was  glad    that    there 
seemed   to  be  a  general  concurrence  by 
hon.  Gentlemen   on   both    sides  of  the 
House,  that  if  the  information  moved  for 
could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable.    He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
where  there  was  a  will  a  way  would  be 
found.     His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cockermouth,  had  told  them 
that  the  best  source  for  obtaining  the  in* 
formation  would  be  the  Tithe  Commis- 
sioners.    Every  one  knew  that  under  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  surveys  had  been 
made  of  every  parish,  and  the  amount  of 
acreage  in  each  parish  had  been  distinctly 
ascertained;  and  that,  he  thought,  would 
be  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  the  in- 
formation sought  for  by  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  recollected  having  been  some  years 
ago  on  a  Committee,  nominated  by  the 
late  Lord  Sydenham,  the  proposal  before 
which  was,  that  instead  of  employing  the 
local  country  surveyors  to  rectify  all  the 
old  surveys,  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  should  be  employed  in  making  the 
corrected  surveys.     They  stated    to  the 
Committee  what  the  total  amount  of  that 
survey  would  be;  and  he  (Mr.  Warbur- 
ton) believed  that  if  their  estimate  were 
contrasted  with  the  actual  cost  of  the  sur- 
vey, as  paid  by  the  different  parishes,  it 
would  be  found  that  in  all,  not  less  than 
700,000/.  or  800,000/.  would  have  been 
saved.     The  objection,  however,  he  recol- 
lected, which  was  then  raised  to  employ- 
ing the  Ordnance  Surveyors  was,  "  We  ob« 
ject  to  an  accurate  acreable  survey  of  the 
different  kinds  of  land,  because  it  might 
be  made  the  basis,  at  some  future  time,  of 
a  revision  of  the  land  tax."     He  repeated, 
however,  that  where  there  was  a  will  there 
was  a  way,  and  he  thought  that  the  Gen- 
tlemen might,  if  they  choose,  furnish  the 
Returns  which  had  been  moved  for. 

Mr.  Darby  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cock- 
ermouth, had  stated  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  did  not  want  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  produce.  Why,  as  it  ap. 
peared  to  him  (Mr.  Darby),  that  was  just 
the  very  thing  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
did  want.  If  they  went  to  those  who  had 
valued  for  the  Tithe  commutation,  he  be- 
lieved that  they  might  obtain  pretty  nearly 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  species  of 
crops  which  it  bore  at  the  time  when  those 
valuations  were  made ;  but  he  was  fully 
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conf  inced  if  the  hoo.  Grentleman  imagined 
that  he  could  get  a  return  of  the  amount  of 
produce  which  would  not  be  calculated  to 
deceive  persons,  instead  of  afTording  infor- 
mation, he  feared  that  he  was  very  much 
mistaken.  He  asked  the  hon.  Member  how 
he  proposed  to  get  this  return  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  bound  toshow  how  he  would 
obtain  it,  and  that  it  would  afford  real  in- 
formation, instead  of  misleading  persons, 
before  he  asked  the  House  to  assent  to  his 
proposition.  He  had  no  objection  to  that 
portion  of  the  Motion  which  referred  to  the 
return  of  waste  land,  nor  did  he  think  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
it. 

Mr.  F,  Baring  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  who 
had  spoken^  representing  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  this  occasion,  had  treated 
the  subject  in  the  way  that  it  deserved 
from  its  importance;  and  as  he  under- 
stood that  there  was  every  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  obtain  such 
information  as  they  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain, he  was  quite  sure  that  his  hon. 
Friend,  as  well  as  he  himself,  however 
anxious  they  might  be  to  procure  the 
information,  or  however  valuable  they 
might  consider  it,  would  not  attempt  to 
move  for  information  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain.  As  he  had  under- 
stood his  hon.  Friend,  at  first  at  any  rate, 
he  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  such 
information  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sussex  shadowed  to  himself;  the 
only  object,  as  he  understood  it,  was,  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  land  in  each 
parish  that  was  employed  in  the  various 
species  of  cultivation.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  whatever  other  advantages  this 
country  might  possess,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  statistical  information  was  ex- 
ceedingly great — more  especially  he  knew, 
that  it  was  excessively  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  procure  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  agriculture.  He  remem- 
bered that  his  noble  Friend  the  late  Lord 
Sydenham  was  very  anxious  to  obtain 
certain  statistical  information,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  accurate  informa- 
tion to  the  country,  and  he  caused  certain 
letters  to  be  written  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining it.  There  was,  however,  an  im- 
pression, he  (Mr.  Baring)  supposed,  that 
Lord  Sydenham  was  anxious  to  get  it  for 
some  Corn  Law  or  taxing  reason  ;  at  any 
rate  he  could  not  get  the  information  he 
requiredi  nor  had  he  any  means  of  pro- 


curing it.  Since  then,  the  Poor  Law  and 
the  Tithe  Commissioners,  with  other  au- 
thorities, offered  them  a  means  of  procur- 
ing that  information.  He  would  therefore 
suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  pro- 
priety of  furnishing  some  information  in 
order  to  make  a  beginning.  An  impres- 
sion might  no  doubt  arise  that  it  was  re- 
quired fbr  the  purposes  of  a  land  tax,  or 
some  other  tax,  but  in  a  short  time  that 
impression  would  subside,  as  in  other 
cases ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the 
census,  from  which  persons  at  first  shrank, 
who  afterwards  freely  supplied  the  de- 
sired information.  Once  commenced,  they 
might  rely  upon  getting  the  required  in- 
formation more  accurately  from  year  to 
year;  and  they  might  discover,  too,  that 
the  truth,  when  arrived  at,  would  not  be 
more  disadvantageous  to  the  agricultural 
than  any  other  party.  With  regard  to 
those  statistical  returns,  ''Porter's  Tables," 
which  were  presented  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  which  were  in  considerable 
arrear,  although  their  value  depended 
upon  the  speed  with  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, he  begged  to  express  a  hope  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  give 
every  assistance  in  ttieir  power  to  enable 
those  returns  to  be  produced  from  year  to 
year. 

Mr.  Henley  said,  that  if  they  acted  on 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  suggestion, 
and  obtained  information  by  dribbles  at 
first,  it  might  be  years  before  they  would 
arrive  at  the  amount  or  description  of  in- 
formation desired.  The  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport  to  make  an 
Ordnance  Survey  6f  the  whole  country, 
would  also  incur  a  delay  which  he  thought 
very  unreasonable  —  particularly  as  they 
might  be  certain  that  four  out  of  five  per- 
sons would  demand  to  know  for  what  pur- 
pose the  information  was  sought  before 
they  consented  to  furnish  it.  Statistical 
information,  if  true,  was^  no  doubt,  very 
valuable ;  but  if  of  a  doubtful  character, 
was  worse  than  useless;  and  in  the  alleo^ed 
difficulties  of  obtaining  that  which  was 
now  asked  for,  free  from  doubt,  he  fully 
believed. 

Dr.  Bowring  thought  that  what  was 
done  elsewhere  might  be  done  here. 
There  were  no  less  than  12,000.000  of 
agricultural  returns  made  to  the  Govern, 
ment  of  France.  In  Belgium,  their  statis- 
tical information  was  also  very  complete  ; 
and  he  did  not  see  why  the  valuable  facts 
collected    by  the    Tithe  Commissioners 
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sboald  not  be  turned  to  accooDt  in  thii 
country. 

Mr.  Gladstone  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kendal  had  felt  it  necessary 
to  say  that  there  seemed  to  have  been  a 
want  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  effect  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  disclaimed  any  indiffer- 
ence upon  the  subject,  because  he  not 
only  thought  the  object  a  valuable  one, 
but  held  distinctly  that  the  parties  to 
whom  it  was  valuable  were,  first,  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  but  particularly  and  especially 
the  agriculturists.  He  had  last  year 
stated  that  those  who  congregated  in 
towns  to  conduct  the  foreign  corn  trade, 
by  their  extensive  information  supplied  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  want  of  accurate 
details ;  but  the  farmer  enjoyed  no  such 
advantage,  and  suffered  from  the  want  of 
it.  As  far,  then,  as  the  will  was  con- 
cerned, he  thought  there  should  be  a 
common  desire  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  prosecute  the  object  in  view.  But  the 
difficulties  were  greater  than  some  hon. 
Members  supposed.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  stated  that  the  ob- 
ject of  Lord  Sydenham  was  sought  to  be 
attained  through  an  inquiry  addressed  to 
the  clergy,  from  some  of  whom  very  good 
answers  were  received,  from  some  defective 
answers,  and  from  some  none  at  all.  He 
did  not  attribute  the  last  two  results  to 
a  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
that  a  change  was  about  to  be  made  in 
the  law — but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  too  much  occupied  with  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  their  sacred  functions ; 
and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  charged 
with  any  such  office  as  the  collection  of 
agricultural  information.  He  did  not 
blame  those  who  had  applied  to  them ; 
it  was  a  fair  experiment,  but  for  a  per- 
manent system  he  considered  it  highly 
objectionable.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  said  that  the  Government 
had  not  shown  sufficient  zeal  in  endea- 
vouring to  acquire  information.  He  could 
only  say  that  they  had  considered,  in  suc- 
cession, every  class  of  officer  who  was 
primd  facie  capable  of  undertaking  the 
task— the  tax  collector,  parochial  officer, 
churchwarden,  overseer.  Excise  officer, 
in  fact,  every  class  of  public  functionary. 
And,  as  regarded  the  Tiihe  Commission, 
however  valuable  for  its  own  purposes,  it 
must  be  put  upon  a  different  footing  be- 
fore it  could  be  made  instrumental  in  at- 


taining the  object  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester.  Its  proceedings,  after 
many  years'  labour,  had  not  embraced 
above  one-half  the  country.  But  the 
necessary  tardiness  of  its  labours  was  not 
the  main  objection.  It  was  appointed  to 
make  a  most  important  inquiry  into  each 
parish  once  and  for  all.  The  inquiry 
being  made,  the  function  of  the  Tithe 
Commissioners  ceased  with  regard  to  the 
parish  inquired  into.  The  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  was, 
therefore,  rather  a  formidable  one,  as  it 
would  incur  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  Tithe  Commissioners  in  London,  as  a 
central  authority,  with  local  agents  to 
collect  information;  and,  although  de- 
sirous that  such  statistical  information 
should  be  procured,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  consent  to  such  costly  machinery.  Ho 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Portsmouth,  that  they  should 
begin  by  degrees,  and  that,  having  once 
obtained  any  information,  it  would  be 
easy  to  advance  until  they  obtained  it 
in  a  shape  satisfactory  to  all.  If  they 
were  to  bandy  such  accusations  as  absence 
of  zeal  and  want  of  will,  then  farewell  to 
any  hope  of  agricultural  statistics.  Upon 
the  subject  of  the  amount  of  produce,  he 
did  not  think  they  could  expect  any  cor» 
rect  information  at  present.  He  thought 
that  the  first  question  to  be  considered 
was,  whether  they  could  ascertain  the 
breadth  of  land  employed  for  each  of  the 
principal  agricultural  crops — to  which  he 
did  not  see  any  insuperable  difficulties. 
He  would  advise,  in  the  first  instance,  an 
application  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
on  that  subject.  By  such  a  step  they 
would  manifest  their  confidence  in  them^ 
and  do  much  towards  disarming  jealousy 
and  dispelling  suspicion  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  State.  The  information  would 
be  easily  obtained  by  well-qualified  per- 
sons in  the  several  localities ;  and  it  in- 
volved no  inquisition  into  private  concerns. 
The  nature  of  the  crops  was  almost  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety,  and  the 
acreage  of  the  fields  was  known  quite 
nearly  enough  for  the  purposes  of  prac- 
tical accuracy.  It  would  be  a  great  step 
even  to  obtain  what  was  now  in  view 
— accurate  accounts  of  the  breadth  of 
land  under  each  head  of  produce  in  the 
course  of  the  spring.  Gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  corn  trade  had  modes  of  ascertain- 
ing the  yield  of  particular  crops  with  consi- 
derable accuracy  ;  it  was  no  mere  view  of 
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the  qoantitj  of  straw— no  guess-work,  bot 
the  result  of  actual  examination,  though 
partial,  including  the  number  of  grains  iu 
the  ear  and  the  weight  of  the  grains;  the 
farmer  was  the  only  person  destitute  of 
such  information.  He  (xMr.  Gladstone) 
quite  agreed  that  they  ought  not  to  send 
oat  inaccurate  statements  under  an  impos- 
ing title  of  Parliamentary  sanction ;  but 
•till  with  regard  to  the  breadth  of  land 
accurate  information  might  be  had,  and 
even  with  regard  to  the  yield  of  the 
most  important  crops;  though  it  would 
be  premature  to  entertain  that  part  of  the 
subject  at  present,  it  was  not  altogether 
beyond  hope  that  accounts  might  be  pro- 
cured which  should  be  of  material  value. 
He  hoped,  when  hon.  Members  came  to 
read  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place,  they  would  be  inclined  to  take  a 
favourable  view  of  the  scheme  proposed  ; 
and  if  anything  could  be  devised  even  for 
the  limited  purpose  now  in  view,  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  benefit  would  most 
of  all  belong   to  the  cultivators  of  the 

aoil. 

Mr.  Hume  was  glad  at  length  to  hear 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House  that  such 
a  proceeding  as  this  was  proper.  As  to 
the  means,  the  Tithe  Commission  was  now 
in  course  of  closing,  and  as  far  as  it  had 
gone  the  clergy  had  taken  care  that  every 
acre  should  be  upon  the  map;  9,558 
parishes  had  been  already  surveyed.  The 
mere  surface,  however,  would  be  of  no 
use :  there  roust  be  an  annual  Report,  and 
some  resident  agent  for  the  purpose  in  each 
parish.  At  the  India  House  a  plan  would 
be  found  accurately  laid  down,  as  there 
was  not  a  village  in  Bengal  in  which  there 
was  not  a  clerk  resident,  who  kept  an  ac- 
count of  every  foot  of  ground  :  upon  that 
the  taxation  was  levied,  and  the  rent  cal- 
culated, and  the  produce  of  each  species 
of  grain  could  be  ascertained.  In  the 
United  States  also  the  late  population  Re- 
turns gave  every  bushel  of  corn  grown  in 
every  village.  The  time,  he  hoped,  was 
coming,  when  we  should  have  such  statis- 
tics, taken  by  the  aid  of  the  schoolmaster 
or  some  other  person  in  each  parish. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  :  Really  the  idea  of 
any  Gentleman  presuming  to  say  that  a 
schoolmaster  should  come  round  upon 
your  land  and  survey  its  productive  pro- 
perties is  one  which  I  never  expected  to 
bear  proposed.  Let  me  catch  a  school- 
master on  my  land— that  is  all.  The  only 
question  would  then  be  whether  he  would 
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venture  to  come  a  second  time  or  not.  I 
wonder  how  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
like  it  if  it  were  proposed  that  some  per- 
son should  go  into  his  cellar  and  see  what 
wine  he  had  got.  Certainly  we  live  in 
very  extraordinary  times,  when  these  dic- 
tatorial attempts  are  made  to  invade  the 
sacredness  of  private  property.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
like  it  to  take  place  in  his  house  in 
Bryanston-square.  But,  perhaps,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton,  who  has  already  been 
paid  so  much  money  for  the  statistical 
information  he  has  afforded,  would  be 
willingly  employed  again  in  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  kind.  That  would  not  be  a 
less  waste  of  the  public  money  than  the 
former  payments  to  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  C  P.  FilUers  considered  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  had 
spoken  somewhat  too  plainly,  and  had  only 
been  a  little  less  discreet  than  other  hon. 
Members  around  him,  who  evidently  ob- 
jected to  a  Motion  of  this  nature  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  species  of  usurpation, 
very  similar  to  that  of  a  person  invading 
one's  cellar,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of 
wine  he  had  got.  But  he  wished  to  teU 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  what  was 
the  difference  between  the  two  cases.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  and  those  about 
him  did  not  undertake  to  supply  the  coun- 
try with  wine  ;  but  they  did  undertake  to 
supply  the  country  with  bread,  and,  there- 
fore, the  people  were  anxious  to  know  what 
were  the  means  they  possessed  for  supply- 
ing them  with  food.  But  that  was  a 
point  of  much  difficulty  ;  for  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  and  his  Friends  did  not 
wish  to  let  the  country  know  what  was 
the  difference  between  the  supply  and  de- 
mand. But  that  was  a  description  of  in- 
formation, nevertheless,  which  it  was  most 
desirable  to  possess.  This  he  conceived  to 
be  the  principal  reason  why  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  and  the  Government  itself, 
as  it  would  seem,  objected  to  this  inquiry. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln 
told  the  House  the  other  night,  that  his 
constituents  objected  to  its  being  ascer- 
tained what  was  the  increased  produce  of 
the  land  they  occupied.  No  doubt  they 
did ;  for  no  sooner  would  the  fact  be 
known  than  their  rents  would  be  raised. 
He  did  not  think  the  House  could  depend 
upon  the  information  obtained  by  any 
other  means  than  what  was  proposed  by 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gibson);  for  two 
important  classes  were  opposed  to  such  an 
inquiry— the  landlords,  who  were  hostile 
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to  all  interference  witb  what  they  consi- 
dered their  prirate  affairs,  and  the  tenant- 
farmers,  who  were  afraid  that  the  effect  of 
the  inquiry  would  he  to  raise  their  rents. 
He  believed  that  was  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  Though  hon.  Gentlemen  appeared 
to  have  very  little  faith  in  an  inquiry  of 
this  nature,  instituted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  yet  they  seemed  to  place  great 
reliance  on  the  Reports  of  Commissioners 
who  were  sent  abroad  to  make  similar  in- 
quiries. At  two  distinct  periods  persons 
had  been  sent  by  Government  to  the  Con- 
tinent, to  collect  information  as  to  the 
means  and  quantity  of  production  from  the 
land ;  and  when  they  returned,  and  made 
their  reports,  arguments  and  legislative 
measures  were  founded  upon  them.  Mr. 
Jacob  and  Mr.  Meek  had  at  different  times 
been  employed  by  the  Government  on  such 
missions ;  and  it  was  also  the  practice  of 
the  Government  to  receive  such  kind  of 
information  from  the  British  Consuls;  and 
he  believed  that  the  result  was  somewhat 
of  an  alarming  character  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  quantity  of  produce  capable  of  being 
introduced  into  this  country.  He  men- 
tioned this  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 
considered  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
quite  possible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  when  it  served 
their  own  purpose.  Of  this  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  where  there  was  a  will  it  was 
fery  practicable  to  find  a  way ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  the  information  which  his  hon. 
Friend  sought  to  obtain  might  without 
difficulty  be  procured. 

Mr.  Beckett  Denison,  for  his  part,  did 
not  think  there  was  any  strong  objection 
on  the  part  of  Gentlemen  connected  with 
the  landed  interest  to  the  Motion  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester.  At 
all  events,  he  was  certain  that  no  such 
motives  as  had  been  imputed  to  them  for 
opposing  the  Motion  had  any  existence. 
He  should  be  glad  to  have  such  returns 
produced,  and  he  thought  they  might  be 
obtained  without  much  difficulty  or  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  Gibson  replied,  that  the  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  complained  that  he  had  not  sug- 
gested a  plan  whereby  to  effect  the  object 
he  wished  to  attain.  He  certainly  thought 
it  would  not  have  become  him  to  suggest  a 
plan.  It  was  impossible  that  the  House 
of  Commons  could  go  into  the  details  of 
a  plan  calculated  to  effect  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  It  was  a  much  fitter  duty 
for  a  Committee.  But  he  thought  that  a 
plan  might  be  saggestedi  of  sufficient  ac- 


curacy for  practical  porposes,  to  obtain  an 
account  of  the  average  number  of  acres 
sown  with  the  different  kinds  of  grain. 
Instead  of  troubling  the  House  with  his  own 
reasons  in  support  of  this  belief,  he  pre- 
ferred quoting  the  opinion  of  a  Gentleman 
who  had  been  described  by  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Newark  (Mr. 
Gladstone,)  as  being,  of  all  men  in  Eng- 
land, the  man  most  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  this  subject-^he  meant  Mr* 
Saunders.  That  Gentleman  was  examined 
before  the  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Distress  in  1835,  and  the  right  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  opposite  (Sir  James  Graham) 
asked  him  this  question, — 

'<  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  some  more  accurate  statistical  informa- 
tion published  annually,  with  regard  to  the 
precise  quantity  of  land  sown  in  the  differsnt 
parishes  in  England  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  P" 

Mr.  Saunders's  antwer  was,— 

"  I  cannot  conceive  a  duty  more  important 
upon  the  Government  than  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  food  which  the  public  is  likely  to 
he  supplied  with.'' 

He  was  then  asked,— 

**  If  the  Legislature  were  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  such  returns,  do  you  think  they  could 
be  made  with  accuracy  V* 

The  answer  waB,<— 

''  I  am  persuaded  they  could  :  and  it  appears 
to  me  strange  how  Parliament  can  consent  to 
remain  in  the  dark  upon  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance/' 

He  wished  to  know  how  one  ought  to  pro- 
ceed when  one  moved  a  Resolution,  and 
was  told  by  the  Government  that  there 
was  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  object  of  it. 
Of  all  perplexing  situations,  he  was  in  a 
most  perplexing  one,  because  he  did  not 
like  to  take  an  hostile  course  with  a  Go- 
vernment which  seemed  favourable  to  big 
views ;  at  the  same  time,  when  an  hon. 
Member  did  not  carry  his  Motion  to  a 
division,  but  allowed  it  to  pass  off*  in  an 
easy  manner,  he  was  exposed  to  censure. 
Would  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  say  this^that  if  there  were  found  a 
difficulty  in  striking  out  a  plan,  a  Com* 
mittee  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
and  discuss  the  practicability  of  the  dif- 
ferent plans,  and  report  their  opinion  to 
the  House.  If  the  Executive  Government 
had  not  time  for  these  thines,  why  should 
they  not  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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who  were  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  ?  He,  therefore,  begged 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  whether  he  would  have  any 
objection,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  could  be 
found  who  would  undertake  the  duty,  to 
take  advantage  of  their  services  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  object  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained by   the  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  he 
did  not  see  how  a  sound  inference  could 
be  drawn  unless  the  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duce of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  three 
kingdoms  was  ascertained.     He  believed 
that  in  Scotland  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty to  collect  this  information  from  the 
parish  schoolmasters ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  employing  the  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
he  rather  thought  that  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  mix  them  up  with  any  political 
subjects.    Although  it  might  be  a  saving 
of  money,  yet  he  doubted  whether  the  end 
could  be  so  effectually  attained  as  by  the 
employment  of  persons  expressly  for  the 
purpose.     At  the  same  time,  the  employ- 
ment of  different  persons  in  every  parish 
night  lead  to  an  unnecessary  expense; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  whether  or  not  the 
country  might  not  be  divided   into  dis- 
trieee,  and  persons  be  appointed  to  super- 
intend each  district.      He  thought  that 
would  be  preferable  to  taking  the  localities 
by  parishes.    At  the  same  time,  he  would 
•uggeat  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  allow 
the  Correspondence  on  the  subject  to  be 
produced  before  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
At  all  events,  he  trusted  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  press  bis  Motion  to  a  division. 
He  begged  to  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton, 
that  there  was  no  wish  on  the   part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  prevent  the 
production  of  the  information  they  wished 
to  obtain  by  the  production  of  the  Cor- 
respondence.   All  that  could  be  said  was, 
that  it  might  be  incomplete ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  that  was  a  very  great  ob- 
jection :  but  he  would  repeat  that  it  was 
indispensable  that  information  should  be 
obtained  from  the  three  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  he  roust  say  that  no  man  could 
more  zealously  and  faithfully  have   dis- 
charged the  duty  he  had  undertaken,  to 
perfect  some  plan  for   obtaining  official 
iofurmation  on  this  and  all  other  subjects, 
than  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.     On  the 
wholei  he  thought  that   the    Executive 


Government  would  probably  be  better 
able  to  mature  a  plan  than  a  Committee 
of  the  House ;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
despaired  of  that,  then  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel),  for  one,  could  assure  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  had  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
also  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  their  impres- 
sion that  the  Government  were  adverse  to 
the  production  of  the  knowledge  which 
they  sought ;  or  that  there  existed  in  their 
minds  any  idea  of  making  a  distinction 
between  wine  and  corn.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  foundation  for  it.  He  would 
further  assure  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester, that  the  Executive  Government 
would  lend  any  weight  it  possessed,  or 
apply  any  machinery  it  could  command, 
to  obtain  the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  twelve  o'clock. 
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Mnnms.]    Biua     PubUc,  —  !••  Auct*oa  Duties  Re'* 
peeL 

t*-  Field  Otfdeni. 

Jlcporf edL  —  Infeftmeot  (SooUand);  Heritthle  SecuiiUci 
(Scotland) ;  Mutiny ;  Marine  MuUny. 

3"*  and  ptned : — Public  Museums ;  Glass  (Excise  Duty). 

Private. — 1**-  Brighton  and  Chichester  Ridlway  (Ports, 
mouth  Birtendon)!  Soottlah  Midland  Junetion  RaU« 
way. 

t*-  Erewash  Valley  RaUway  i  Keyingham  Draini^  t  Bat*. 
teneaPoor. 

Beport€d,--Fortb.  and  Clyde  Navigation  (re-oommitted)  { 
Birmingham  and  Staflbrdshire  Oas  (re-oommitted)  i  Wal- 
lasley  ImproTement  (r»<ximaiitted)  i  AmioaUe  Ajanranoe 
Society* 
ParinoMs  PasaaimiD.  By  l^sooimt  Bernard,  and  Mr. 
HamilbKi.  from  several  plaoei,  for  Encouragement  of 
Schools  hi  connexion  with  Church  £klucation  Society 
(Ireland).— By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  from  Peterstow,  against, 
and  by  Mr.  Muntz«  from  Birmingham,  In  Csvoor,  of  the 
Jewish  DiaaUlities  Remoral  BilL— By  Visoounts  Bernard, 
Duncan,  and  Duneannoo,  Lords  J.  Russell,  and  O.  S<^ 
merset.  Sirs  T.  Adand,  W.  Clay,  H.  Douglas,  and  T. 
Hepburn,  Colonel  Peel,  Captain  Gladstone,  and  Messrs. 
Aldam,  Bagge,  W.  Baring,  Bemal,  Bramston,  Broadley, 
Brotherton,  Duck,  Busfeild,  Christie,  Christopher,  Clifton, 
Dawnay,  O.  Duncombe,  Du  Pre,  Entwisle,  Fitsroy,  FOx, 
Fuller,  M.  Gibson,  Granger,  Qreeaall,  Hamilton,  Hladley, 
Hussey,  Legb,  Maijoribanks,  Morgan.  Patten,  Plumptre^ 
Ricardo,  Rice,  Round.  Sotheron,  Trelawney,  Turner, 
Walker,  Ward,  and  Wortley,  from  an  immense  numlwr 
of  places  (234  Petitions),  againsi  the  Grant  to  Mayncioth. 
—By  CoL  Ferguson,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Mr.  Mackenaie, 
from  several  places,  for  Ameliarating  the  Condition  of 
Sohoolmasten  (Scotland).— By  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller,  and  Mr. 
Mainwaring,  from  several  plaees,  against  the  Union  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor.— By  Mr.  Aldam,  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  and 
Sir  G.  Strickland,  from  several  places,  against  the  Im- 
portatioQ  of  Hill  Coolies  into  the  Colonies.— By  Mr. 
Da  Pre,  the  Earl  of  Maieh,  and  Sir  W.  JoIUflb,  frona 
sevcnl  plaeea.  Mat  Relief  from  AgricukuFal  TaxafioOi— 
By  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  from  Lancaster,  for  Repeal  of  Duty 
OQ  Copper  Oz&«i^  Mr.  Bs^ge,  from  leveral  pltoei,  for 
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Rqwil  of  Malt  Duty.— By  Mr.  Fcmodi  ftom  ferenl 
plaon,  for  a  Tax  on  Staam  Sawing. — By  Mr.  Banoer- 
moD,  £rom  favenl  plaeeif  agataiat  AlteiBtlaB  of  Banking 
(SooUand).— By  Mr.  T.  Duaoonbe.  Mr.  Fenwd,  and 
Lord  J.  RuskU,  ftom  lemal  places,  in  fkvour  of 
the  Ten  Houn  System. — ^By  Mr.  Cowper,  from  Tot- 
tenham, in  DiTour  of  Field  Oardena  BUI.— By  Sir  T. 
Hcpbom,  ftom  Eaat  LoCbian,  for  AlleratioD  of  Game 
Laws. — By  Mr.  M.  Oibion,  ftom  Shrewsbury,  for  Repeal 
of  IniolTent  Debton  Act.— By  Sir  J.  Y.  BuDar,  Mr. 
Henley,  Mr.  Patten,  and  Lord  C.  Wotaicy,  finom  wraral 
places,  against  Justice^  Clerks  and  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
BilL — By  Sir  G.  Strickland,  tnm  Preston,  in  tkroar  of 
the  Museums  of  Art  BUL— By  Mr.  B^ge,  Mr.  Brsmaton, 
Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Du  Pre,  Mr.  Fernmd,  Mr.  Gteen^  the 
Earl  of  March,  and  Mr.  Round,  fttm  several  places, 
against  the  Parochial  Settlement  BilL— By  Mr.  O.  Gore, 
from  Sligo.  against  Physic  and  Surgery  BilL— By  Colonel 
Ferguson,  from  Burntisland,  for  Alteration  of  Prisons 
(Scotland)  BllL— By  Sir  T.  Adand.  Mr.  Brotherton, 
Mr.  Main  waring.  Sir  G.  Strickland,  and  Lord  H.  Vane, 
from  several  places^  for  Dimbilshing  the  Number  of 
Public  Houses. 


Midland  Railway  Bbamchbs  Bill.] 
Mr.  Speaker  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House^  before  the  conclusion  of  Pri- 
vate Business,  to  the  Bill  to  empower  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  to  make  certain 
Branch  Railways  from  the  main  line  of 
their  Railway^  and  for  other  purposes^  in 
which  the  foUowing  Clause  was  inserted : — 

<' And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  case  the  pro- 
prietors of  aoy  manor  or  estate  containing 
any  mines  of  coal»  ironstone,  limestonei  or 
other  minerals,  lying  within  a  distance  of  five 
mites  from  the  main  line  of  the  said  Midland 
Railways,  or  any  branches  thereof,  or  the 
renters,  lessees,  or  occupiers  of  the  same,*shall 
find  it  expedient  or  necessary  to  make  any 
Railways  or  Roads  to  convey  their  coals, 
ironstone,  limestone,  marble,  or  other  stones 
or  minerals  to  the  said  Railway,  over  the  lands 
or  grounds  of  any  person  or  persons,  then 
and  in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him,  her,  or  them,  to  make  any  such  Railways 
or  Roads,  he,  she,  or  they  first  paying  or  ten- 
dering satisfaction  for  the  damage  to  be  thereby 
occasioned  to  such  lands  or  grounds  in  manner 
herein  directed  with  respect  to  land  to  be 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  it  shall 
also  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  owners  of 
and  person  or  persons  interested  in  such  lands 
or  grounds  to  treat  and  agree  with  such  pro- 
prietois,  renters,  lessees,  or  occupiers,  for  the 
damage  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  lands 
or  grounds  shall  or  may  sustain  by  making 
any  such  Railway  or  Koad ;  and  in  case 
they  cannot  agree  concerning  the  amount 
or  value  of  such  damage,  or  in  case  the 
owner  or  owners  of  or  person  or  persons 
interested  in  such  lands  or  grounds  shall  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  treat,  or  by  reason  of  ab- 
sence or  otherwise,  shall  be  prevented  from 
treating,  then  the  same  shall  be  settled  and 
ascertained  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  in  such 
and  in  like  manner  as  the  value  of  the  lands 
to  be  taken  for  making  the  several  Branch 
Railways  hereby  autborized|  is  by  the  said 


recited  Acts  or  this  Act  directed  to  be  settled 
and  ascertained.'* 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
said  Clause  was  not  within  the  title  of 
the  Bill ;  that  it  gave  compulsory  power  to 
take  lands,  without  any  intimation  thereof 
having  been  given  in  the  Notices;  and 
without  the  proper  Plans  and  Sections  and 
Estimates  having  been  deposited  according 
to  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House.  Per* 
haps  the  House  would  find  it  the  most 
convenient  course  to  discharge  the  Order  for 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  and  refer 
it  back  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Peti- 
tions for  Private  Bills,  by  which  this  Clause 
might  be  examined,  and  referred,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  Standing  Orders'  Committee, 
in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  conformable 
with  the  Standing  Orders. 

Mr.  Greene  said,  the  House  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  Cbair  for  directing  their  attention  to 
that  which  was  undoubtedly  a  great  vio- 
lation of  the  Standing  Orders.  He  begged 
to  move  that  the  order  for  the  Second 
Reading  be  discharged. 

Mr.  7*.  Duncombe  thought  the  prio- 
ciple  contained  in  the  Bill  atrocious ;  and 
he  wished  to  know  whether  it  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  or  whe- 
ther it  had  been  introduced  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  /.  W.  Patten  did  not  believe  that 
the  Board  ever  had  the  subject  under  their 
consideration. 

Mr.  T,  Duncombe  r  The  Bill  must  have 
been  before  them,  at  all  events ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  reported  favourably 
on  it. 

Mr.  Strutt  said,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Committee  to  read  through  the 
whole  Bill,  but  in  the  marginal  notes  and 
in  the  index  through  which  the  Committee 
had  looked,  there  was  nothing  to  induce 
the  supposition  that  such  a  power  was 
conferred  in  any  part  of  the  Bill.  It  was 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  subject.  He 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  he  was  not  only 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  but  also 
a  landowner  affected  by  the  Bill,  and  be 
therefore  thought  the  proper  course  for 
him  to  pursue  would  be  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Speaker,  and  leave  it  in  his 
hands. 

Lord  G.  Sotnerset  said,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  referring  Bills  of  this  nature  to 
sub-committees  was  to  prevent  the  intro. 
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duetioEi  of  anything  extraordinary  and 
unusual.  He  was  willing  to  leare  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Petitions  to  consider 
what  coarse  they  would  take,  but  he  hoped 
they  would  do  something  in  reference  to 
this  Clause^  which  he  must  say  had  been 
surreptitiously  introduced. 

Order  for  the  Second  Reading  dis- 
charged,  and  Bill  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Petitions  for  Pri? ate  Bills. 


Mb.  Aglionby  and  "  The  Times."] 
Mr.  Aglionby  said,  that  having  on  Tues- 
day the  1st  of  this  month,  seen  an  article 
in  one  of  the  leading  journals,  reflecting 
upon  his  conduct  as  a  Member  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  he  lost  no  time,  but 
gave  notice  the  same  afternoon  that  he 
would  call  attention  to  it ;  and  now,  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  few 
minutes,  be  would  state  the  circumstances 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  charge.     At 
the  time  he  gave  his  Notice,  he  had  not 
seen  the  letter  of  Mr.  Carrington  to  Lord 
Howick,  the  Chairman  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Committee,  on  which  the  remarks  in 
The  Times  were  founded.      He  held  it 
now  in  his  hand,  and  found  it  to  be  so  un- 
important, such  mere  trash,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  inferences  in  The  Times^  he 
should  not  have  felt  himself  justified  in 
occupying  one  moment  on   the  subject. 
The    allegstions  in     The     Times  are — 
first,  '*  That  it    was  improper    that    a 
shareholder  in  the  New  Zealand   Com- 
pany should  be  an  arbiter  of  its  claims." 
On  this  he  begged  to  exculpate  himself 
from  any  blame.     He  had  himself  strong 
objections  to  be  named  on  the  Committee, 
on  account  of  having  the  bias  of  pecu- 
niary interests,  and  he  desired   that  he 
might  not  be  put  upon  it.    On  the  same 
account  he  offered  not  a  single  name  of 
any  Member  having  the  slighest  personal 
interest  in  the  Company ;  but  it  was  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
on  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  full 
inquiry ;  that  he  then  suggested  that  he 
might  attend  to  assist  the  Committee,  but 
without  a    vote.     This  was   refused,  as 
contrary    to    practice,   and    he    yielded. 
Second,  it  is  stattd  as  "  wrong  that  he 
should  see  a  witness  under  examination." 
Now  all   Members  used   to  Committees 
know  that  it  is  the  constant  custom  to  see 
witnesses  about  to  be  examined ;  but  in 
his    position    he    felt   scruples    on  that 
point,  and  declined  to  inquire  of  the  wit- 
nesses what  they  would  say  before  they 


appeared  in  the  room.    This  was  felt  to 
be  inconvenient,  and  at  the  urgent  desire 
of  the  Coinmittee  he  did  at  length  con- 
sent to  beg  the  witnesses  to  give  on  paper 
the    questions  they   wished   to  be    put, 
and  from   such    papers   he  did  examine 
them.     The  third  allegation  is,  "  That  it 
was  most  improper  to  be  in  private  com- 
munication  with    a  witness  between  the 
times  of  his  examination,  if,  as  is  alleged, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  vary 
his  testimony."     In  the  spirit  of  this  re- 
mark he  (Mr.  Aglionby)  most  fully  con- 
curred.    It  would,  indeed,  be  most  im- 
proper, if  any  Member  of  a  Committee, 
dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  of  a  witness, 
were   to  induce  him,  by  persuasion,  pro- 
mise, or  threat,  to  alter  his  evidence.     He 
begged  to  state  that  of  this  he  was  w  oily 
innocent.     Though  he  often  met  Mr.  Car- 
rington between  May  and  July,  it  was  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Carrington's  own  affairs. 
Mr.  Carrington  over  and  over  again  sought 
interviews  with  him  (Mr.  Aglionby)  on  a 
demand  which    he   had  made   upon  the 
Company.    He  took  much  trouble  in  this 
matter,  and  was  most  anxious  that  Mr. 
Carrington  should  meet  with  full  justice. 
Mr.    Carrington    himself    certainly    did 
frequently  introduce   the    subject  of   his 
giving  evidence,  and  hinted — with  what 
purpose  he  knew  best— that  he  could  say 
what  would  prejudice  the  Company.     He 
always  answered  that  he  had  noihing  to 
do  but  to  tell  the  truth.     The  facts  were, 
that  he  was  originally  engaged  as  surveyor 
by  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  formed 
of  many  influential  gentlemen  in  the  west 
of  England,  with  the  Karl  of  Devon  at 
their  bead,  and  was  sent  to  New  Zealand 
to  lay  out  their  settlement,  since  called 
New  Plymouth.     That  Company  after- 
wards merged  in  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, which,  finding  it  necessary  to  re- 
duce its  establishments,  was  obliged  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  Mr.  Carrington 
and  of  many  others.     Mr.  Carrington,  on 
receiving  notice  of  this  in  the  Colony,  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Barratt,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Colonel  Wakefield,  the  present 
agent  of  the  Company,  and  as  interpreter 
and  assistant  in  effecting  purchases  from 
the  natives,  and  obtained  from  him  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Colonel  Wakefield, 
in   which   Mr.  Carrington   fancied   there 
were  statements  tending  to  show  that  the 
Company  had  not  completed  its  purchases 
at  the  time  or  in  the  manner  stated.    This 
letter,  he  says,  he  obtained  and  brought  to 
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England,  with  a  Tiew  to  secure  himself. 
Finding  that  the  Company  considered  his 
demands  to  be  esorbitant  and  untenable 
under  bis  agreement,  he  went  to  the  Co- 
lonial OfEice  and  to  the  Land  Emigration 
Commissioners.  He  was  then  called  as  a 
witness  before  the  Committee  by  the  hon. 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He 
certainly  had— with  reference  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  goods  supplied  by  the  Com- 
pany for  the  purchase  of  land  from  the 
natives  had  been  sold  for  a  large  sum  at 
Wellington— told  him  to  look  at  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  12ih  Report  of  the  Di- 
rectors, and  to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Pen. 
nington,  the  Government  accountant, 
from  which  he  would  see  that  the  goods 
were  sent  out,  not  for  the  purchase  of  land 
alone,  but  for  barter,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
settlers  collectively  ;  and,  being  more  than 
sufficient,  the  surplus  was  sold.  He  re- 
ferred to  this  as  all  he  knew  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  did  not  consider  Mr.  Carring- 
ton's  evidence  of  any  importance;  but  if 
hon.  Members  felt  the  least  curiosity  on 
the  subject,  he  begged  them  to  refer  to  it, 
and  they  would  see,  if  Mr.  Carrington*s 
evidence  should  not  do  him  credit,  whether 
it  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  answers 
to  questions  put  by  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr. 
Cardweil,  rather  than  to  any  impressions 
received  from  him.  This,  be  trusted,  would 
be  deemed  by  the  House  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation ;  but  he  begged  to  add,  that  if 
non.  Members  should  with  to  put  any  qaes- 
tioDs,  he  was  perfectly  ready  and  willing 
to  answer  them. 

Captain  Rous  remarked,  that  any  attack 
upon  a  Member  of  that  House  was  always 
regarded  as  a  matter  deserving  of  its  no- 
tice, and  the  reply  to  it  received  equal 
attention.  But  it  was  desirable  at  all 
times,  in  compliance  with  the  good  old 
rule,  to  hear  both  sides.  It  appeared  that 
Mr.  Carrington  had  served  for  fifteen  years 
under  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  that  his 
certificates,  signed  by  the  official  heads  of 
that  department.  Colonel  Mudgeand  Lord 
Vivian,  bore  high  testimony  to  his  character 
and  conduct.  He  had,  however,  accepted 
the  office  of  land  surveyor  to  the  New 
Zealand  Company ;  and  when  a  person 
was  induced  or  seduced  by  that  Company 
to  enter  into  its  service,  his  labours  ought 
to  be  treated  with  proper  consideration. 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Carrington  did  go 
out  to  New  Zealand,  and  performed  his 
duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Company; 
but  after  a  cei tain  timci  without  any  fault 


being  found  with  him,  the  New  Zealand 
Company  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from 
their  service,  on  the  plea  that  their  ex- 
penses were  increasing,  and  their  funds 
diminishing.  That  might  be  a  very  wise 
and  discreet  course  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  New  Zealand  Company  had 
100,OO0L  in  their  pockets;  their  capital 
was  500,000/.,  and  they  had  called  upon 
the  shareholders  for  only  200,000Z.  There- 
fore if  they  had  no  other  reason  for  dis- 
missing Mr.  Carrington,  he  had  been  very 
ill  treated.  With  respect  to  the  letter 
from  which  the  hon.  Member  had  quoted, 
all  he  could  say  was,  that  if  half  of  the  sub- 
stance of  that  letter  was  correct,  the  New 
Zealand  Company  had  forfeited  their 
charter.  With  respect  to  the  charge  against 
the  hon.  Member,  his  notoriously  honour- 
able conduct  he  was  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Carrington  had  not  impugned;  for  be  never 
could  imagine  that  he  would  apply  to  Mr, 
Carrington  to  induce  him  to  give  evidence 
contrary  to  truth.  He  did  not  stand  there 
to  defend  Mr.  Carrington,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  but  once  in  his  life;  but  he 
thought  that  when  any  person  was  at- 
tacked in  that  House,  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  Member  to  get  up  and  defend  him. 

Mr.  AgUonbyt  in  explanation,  said  that 
Mr.  Carrmgton  was  sent  out  by  a  separate 
company,  which  was  afterwards  merged  in 
the  New  Zealand  Company. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

Field  Gabdbks  Bill.]]  On  the  Mo- 
tion that  the  Field  Gardens  Bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  B.  Eicoit  admitted  that  this  Bill 
professed  to  have  in  view  a  most  laudable 
and  excellent  object ;  but  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
tended to  persevere  in  carrying  it  forward 
in  its  present  shape;  because  he  could 
not  help  recollecting  that  when  it  was  in« 
troduced,  the  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  it 
was  not  designed  to  be  a  compulsory  mea- 
sure. However  excellent  the  object  might 
be,  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  a  compulsory 
one.  In  the  course  of  that  morning  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  Bill, 
and  certainly,  if  he  felt  astonished  when 
he  recollected  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  that  it  was  not  a  compulsory  mea- 
sure, he  should  be  much  more  astonished  to 
hear  that  statement  persevered  in.  The  Bill 
contained  several  clausesof  a  very  novel  and 
strange  character  I  all  of  which  were  strongly 
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coinpuliory»  In  thefirst  place,  tlie  machiDery 
of  the  Bill  was  to  be  set  to  work  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  owners  and  occapiers 
of  land  in  any  parish,  and  that  majority  was 
to  bind  the  minority,  and  in  a  manner  of 
all  others  roost  stringent.  He  could  hardly 
think  the  hon.  Member  would  say  that  a 
Tolontary  quiescence  only  was  asked  by 
this  Bill  to  its  provisions.  The  majority 
of  owners  and  occupiers  were  to  elect 
field-wardens,  who  were  to  exercise  their 
power  for  three  years  certain;  so  that 
whatever  power  the  Bill  gave  to  the 
field-wardens  was  to  be  exercised  either  to 
the  benefit  or  the  detriment  of  the  parish 
for  three  years  certain,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  parishioners  would  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  their  rule.  That 
was  the  second  compulsory  part  of  the 
Bill.  But  in  a  case  in  which  they  were 
most  likely  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  land,  namely,  under  inclosure  acts, 
what  was  the  power  of  the  field-wardens? 
A  power  to  demand  from  the  Commission- 
ers  under  the  Inclosure  Bill  a  perpetual 
lease  of  the  land  they  were  to  occupy  as 
field-wardens.  Perhaps  hon.  Members 
bad  not  looked  into  the  provisions  of  this 
Billy  and  were  inclined  to  support  it  as  a 
benevolent  measure.  He  recommended 
them  to  examine  it  well  before  they  gave 
it  their  support,  But^  suppose  the  scheme 
should  turn  out  a  ruinous  one ;  suppose 
the  benevolent  object  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  efiect,  and  the  field-wardens  in 
occupation  of  the  land  of  which  they  had 
taken  possession  should  find  the  concern 
altogether  a  failure,  the  Bill  would  allow 
them  to  draw  on  the  parish  funds,  to  call 
upon  the  parish  officers  to  pay  their  rents, 
tithes,  taxes,  and  rates,  which  they  might 
be  unable  to  pay  for  those  lands.  Hon. 
Members  could  hardly  think  that  not  a 
compulsory  provision.  But  it  was  not  to 
the  field-wardens  only  that  a  compulsory 
power  was  given,  but  also  to  the  Com- 
missioner, who  was  invested  with  most 
extraordinary  power,  he  having  to  fix  the 
amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  for  the  land, 
and  the  owner  would  be  compelled  to 
agree  to  that  rent.  But  the  Commissioner 
had  atill  more  extraordinary  power,  and 
he  was  really  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  such  a  clause  into  the  Bill ; 
he  was  not  only  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
rent,  but  in  case  the  field»wardens  should 
find  it  a  bad  concern  and  should  give  up 
possession  of  the  land,  he  was  to  say  who 
were  to  be  their  succeseorsi  and  to  trans- 


fer the  property  from  its  legal  owner  to 
whom  he  pleased.  He  hoped  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
would  look  to  this.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
most  monstrous  proposition.  But  there 
was  another  body  endowed  with  extraor- 
dinary power  under  this  Bill — the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  which  was  to  revise 
and  fix  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years 
the  amount  of  rent.  The  allotment  sys- 
tem had  produced  a  great  deal  of  good 
conducted  upon  the  voluntary  principle— 
the  owners  of  the  land  letting  it  to  whom 
they  pleased,  and  at  what  rent  they  pleased, 
which  was  the  only  proper  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. Another  objectionable  part  of 
the  Bill  was  the  limitation  to  half  an  acre. 
Supposing  the  concern  should  not  be  a 
losing  but  a  lucrative  one  to  the  field-* 
wardens,  then  the  surplus  profits  were  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  poor  rates.  Now,  he 
thought  that  any  scheme  of  this  kind,  in 
order  to  be  beneficial,  must  steer  clear  of 
any  interference  with  the  Poor  Laws.  In 
case  of  deficiency,  too,  the  accounts  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  vestry,  and  to  be 
paid  by  the  parish ;  so  that  thus  the  field- 
wardens  would  be  empowered  to  come  to 
the  parish  to  be  reimbursed  for  their  own 
neglect.  However  excellent  in  intent  the 
measure  might  be,  still,  as  it  contained 
these  objectionable  provisions,  he  thought 
it  was  one  which  the  House  ought  not  to 
allow  to  go  to  a  second  reading.  It  was 
his  firm  belief  that  such  compulsory  and 
obnoxious  provisions  were  calculated  to  do 
away  with  almost  all  the  good  which 
might  otherwise  result  from  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  system  of  field-gardens,  and  to 
bring  the  proceedings  of  that  House  into 
contempt.  He  therefore  moved,  by  way 
of  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Covfper  wished  that,  as  the  bon« 
Member  had  informed  the  House  that  he 
had  only  read  the  Bill  that  morning,  the 
hon.  Member  had  taken  time  to  read  it 
more  carefully.  When  the  Bill  reached 
the  Committee,  then  would  be  the  proper 
time  for  the  objections  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, which  related  to  matters  of  detail ; 
and  he  thought  that  he  should  be  able  in 
Committee  to  show  the  hon.  Member  that 
his  objections  were  not  tenable.  The  hon. 
Member  described  the  Bill  as  a  compul- 
sory measure  ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  com- 
pulsory, first  of  all,  because  it  depended 
on  the  parish  whether  or  not  the  Bill 
should  come  into  operation  in  thatpay* 
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ticalar  parish ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  took  no  man's  land  from  him 
without  his  consent.  The  hon.  Member 
said  that  this  Bill  took  certain  money  from 
the  poor  rates  without  the  consent  of  the 
ratepayers ;  but  he  maintained  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  in  all  cases  with  a  few 
extreme  exceptions,  the  money  advanced 
from  the  poor  rates  would  be  paid  out  of 
the  rents  of  the  garden  themselves.  The 
hon.  Member  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  clauses  which  related  to  land  af- 
fected by  inclosure  acts  were  conGned  to 
that  particular  class  of  cases,  with  the 
exception  of  which  no  power  was  given  to 
the  quarter  sessions  of  deciding  on  the 
rents  to  be  paid.  Seeing  that  the  labour, 
ing  population  were  anxious  to  obtain 
small  pieces  of  land  for  cultivation,  he 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
object  to  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  M.  Milnes  beltered  that  the  Bill 
would  effect  some  good,  though  perhaps 
not  all  the  good  which  the  hon.  Member 
anticipated  from  it.  One  good  effect  of  it 
would  be  the  best  possible  application  of 
waste  land  adjacent  to  great  towns ;  but  he 
believed  the  Bill  would  not  affect,  in  any 
great  degree,  the  general  mass  of  the 
agricultural  population.  He  conceived 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  me- 
chanics living  in  large  towns  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating,  during  their 
spare  moments,  a  portion  of  land  m  their 
neighbourhood,  which  would  afford  them 
some  relief  from  their  otherwise  monoto* 
nous  occupation. 

Mr.  Bouverie  objected  to  the  Bill ;  it 
was  a  measure  that  ought  not  to  pass,  and 
he  was  surprised  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  negative  it.  The  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  leave  private  parties  unin- 
terfered  with  to  settle  the  value  of  land ; 
and  he  did  not  believe  it  was  just  to  make 
parties  accept  less  for  their  land  than  it 
was  worth.  He  should  support  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sir  /.  Chraham  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
for  Winchester  would  not  persevere  in  his 
opposition  to  this  measure.  Should  he  do 
so,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote 
against  him.  The  principle  of  the  Bill 
was  in  favour  of  making  allotments  for  the 
use  of  the  poor.  He  believed  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  appropriation 
of  portions  of  land  in  aid  of  the  comforts 
of  the  labouring  population  of  this  country 


was  an  object  most  praiseworthy  and  de. 
sirable.  The  sole  intention  of  the  Bill 
was  to  facilitate  such  an  arrangement. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  introduced 
this  measure  might  not  altogether  aucceed 
in  obtaining  his  object,  but  a  more  desir^ 
able  one  could  not  exist.  He  was  bound 
to  state  publicly,  what  he  had  told  the 
hon.  Member  in  private,  that  be  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  propose  alterations  in 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. He  had  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  provision  making  the  poor  rate  a 
security  for  the  rent;  nor  did  he  approve 
of  the  clause  constituting  the  local  trust. 
But  these  were  points  that  might  be  bet- 
ter discussed  in  another  stage  of  the  Bill. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hertford  had  paid 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  be- 
stowed much  trouble  on  it ;  he  thought, 
therefore,  it  would  appear  somewhat  harsh 
if  the  Bill  should  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  second  reading. 

Lord  /.  Manners  congratulated  the 
hon.  Member  on  the  success,  so  far,  of  his 
measure;  and  he  congratulated  him  also 
on  the  remarkable  opposition  that  existed 
between  the  reasons  assigned  against  the 
Bill  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Winchester, 
and  those  assigned  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  spoke  last  in  opposition.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Winchester  objected  to  the 
Bill  because  it  contained  a  clause  which 
would  prevent  land  being  let  above  a  cer- 
tain rental ;  while  the  hon.  Member  who 
last  spoke  against  the  Bill  objected  to  the 
whole  system  because  it  was  not  possible 
to  prevent  people  taking  as  high  a  rent  for 
their  land  as  they  could  procure.  The 
hon.  Member  had  also  said  that  if  it  was 
a  good  plan,  why  not  leave  it  to  the  care 
of  those  who  were  interested  in  it.  Now, 
his  answer  to  that  was  short  and  simple— 
that  the  people  who  were  most  interested 
in  it  were  those  who  were  least  able  to 
help  themselves.  It  was  a  cruel  assertion 
to  make  to  the  labouring  classes  that  they 
could  and  ought  to  help  themselves  in  the 
way  of  procuring  the  means  of  comfort, 
when  it  was  notorious  to  all  that  the  posi* 
tion  in  which  tbey  were  placed  prevented 
them  from  doing  so.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Winchester  said,  also,  that  this  mea- 
sure might  have  been  brought  forward 
with  more  show  of  reason  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  wages  of  the  people  were  in 
a  depressed  state ;  but  now  there  was  no 
such  necessity.  If  the  hon.  Member  would 
look  at  the  Report,  which  was  laid  on  the 
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Table  a  few  days  ago»  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  framework  knitters  of  the 
midland  counties,  he  would  find  that, 
however  much  wages  might  have  risen  in 
other  places,  the  wages  of  these  people 
were  si  ill  greatly  depressed  ;  and  he  knew 
it  was  the  feeling  of  all  classes  in  the  mid- 
land counties  that  such  a  measure  as  that 
brought  forward  by  his  hon.  Friend  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  condition  of 
that  class  of  the  community.  He  cordially 
supported  the  measure;  and  he  trusted, 
when  passed,  that  it  would  carry  his  bene- 
volent wishes  into  full  effect,  and  con- 
vert his  hopes  into  certainty. 

Mr.  £.  J3.  Denison  thought  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  so  objectionable,  that  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Winchester  pressed 
his  Amendment  to  a  division,  he  should 
vote  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  S,  WortUy  thought  the  objec- 
tions to  the  measure  were  not  well  founded. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  behind  him  (Mr. 
Escott)  had  made  an  objection  to  the  Bill, 
which,  if  well  founded,  would  justify  them 
in  rejecting  it.  If  he  (Mr.  Wortley)  really 
thought  it  a  compulsory  measure,  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  support  it.  It  was  true, 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  was  to  be  taken 
against  a  minority ;  but  in  what  other  way 
could  they  ascertain  the  opinions  of  par- 
ties ?  These  points  might  be  discussed  in 
Committee ;  but  they  were  not  fair  reasons 
for  opposing  the  second  reading,  which  he 
truited  the  House  would  not  object  to. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hertford  had  brought  the  question 
before  them,  and  a  proposal  of  this  kind 
deserved  all  the  attention  they  could  give 
it.  There  was  no  subject  on  which  their 
legislation  could  do  so  much  good  as  in 
connexion  with  the  Field  Garden  Allot- 
ment system ;  wherever  it  had  been  tried 
it  bad  been  invariably  attended  with  suc- 
cess. It  was  said  it  would  be  much  better 
to  leave  it  to  be  worked  out  voluntarily 
and  spontaneously;  that  was  perfectly 
true,  in  places  where  the  means  and  mate- 
rials for  doing  so  were  to  be  found  ;  but 
in  many  cases  this  could  not  be  done;  it 
was  this  means  which  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hertford  provided.  It  was 
desirable  to  make  a  beginning,  even  should 
all  the  good  proposed  not  be  effected. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question 
that  the  word  '*  now"  stand  part  of  the 
Question :  —  Ayes  92 ;  Noes  1 8 :  Majo- 
rity 74. 
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Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Aglionby,  H.  A.' 
Arnstrong,  Sir  A. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagge,  W. 
Baird,  W, 
Baldwin,  B. 
Baleson,  T. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bowes,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Byog,  rt.  hn.  G,  S. 
Cardwell.  £. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Corry,  rt,  hn.  H. 
Court enay,  Lord 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Oamer,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
EbringtOD,  Visct. 
Ellice,  rt.  hn.  £. 
Esmonds,  Sir  T. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Forman,  T.  S. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goring,  C. 

Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
HarriS;  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hn.  S. 


Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J* 
Langstone,  J.  H« 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
McGeachy,  F.  A. 
McNeill,  D. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Morris,  D. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Oswald,  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  J. 
Polhill,  F. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J; 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smythe,  hon.  O. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Sutton,  hoil.  H.  Mt 
Tufnell,  H. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS, 

Cowper,  W.  F. 
Wortley,  J.  S. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Collet,  J. 
Cripps,  W. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Dennistouo,  J. 
Divett,  E. 
Estcourt,  T.  G. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Forbes,  W. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 


Hawes,  B. 
Henley.  J.  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 

TBLLEBS. 

Escott,  B. 
Bouverie,  G. 


Ikfeitmemt  (Scotland).]  The  Lord 
Advocate  moved  that  the  House  go  into 
O 
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Committee  on  the  Infeftment  (Scotland) 
Bill.  He  wished  the  House  to  go  into 
Committe  pro  formd^  in  order  to  make 
one  or  two  alterations  in  the  meatare. 

Mr.  Rutkerfurd  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  Bill;  on  the  contrary,  he  wished  to 
render  his  learned  Friend  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power.  The  only  objection  he  bad 
to  the  measure  was*  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough;  but,  as  far  as  it  did  go,  he 
thought  it  would  produce  impoitant  bene- 
fits. The  amendments  which  his  learned 
Friend  was  about  to  propose,  and  which 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
would,  he  was  satisfied,  render  the  Bill 
still  more  f  alaable« 

Mr.  M,  Stewart  also  supported  the 
Bill,  and  hoped  its  progress  would  not  be 
unnecessarily  delayed,  as  it  was  waited 
for  in  Scotland  with  considerable  anxiety. 

Bill  went  through  Committee,  and  was 
reported. 


Museums  of  Art.]  Mr.  Ewart  moved 
that  the  House  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Museums  of  Art  Bill. 

Mr.  Bucke  complained  of  the  absolute 
power  that  this  Bill  gave  to  town  councils 
to  assess  the  inhabitants  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Bill,  without  any  control  whatever 
on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers.  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  mu- 
seums in  large  towns,  where  the  inhabit* 
ants  wished  for  them ;  but  this  Bill  ex- 
tended to  small  towns  as  well;  and, 
therefore,  he  should  move  that  the  House 
go  into  Committee  on  that  subject  this 
day  six  months. 

Sir  J,  Oraham  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  press  his  Motion,  because  that 
would  amount  to  an  absolute  rejection  of 
the  Bill.    He  was  sorry  to  say  that  he 
had  not  given  that  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject which  he  should  desire  to  do ;  but 
his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  assented  to  the  principle. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  say  that  he 
thought  the   Bill,  as  it  now  stood,  ex. 
ceeded  the  understanding  which  his  right 
lion.  Friend  entertained  of  it.    If  he  re- 
collected  rightly,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
was  favourable  to  a  Bill  allowing  existing 
museums  in  large  towns  to  be  assisted  out 
of  the  borough  rate.    But  he  was  not 
aware  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  ad- 
▼eried  to  the  powers  contained  in  the 
Oil),  namely,  to  enable  the  town  council 
to  purchase  a  siie^  to  build^  to  fonnd,  to 


institute  a  muaeum^in  fact,  to  bear  the 
whole  costs  of  an  original  institotioD. 
There  was  no  limitation  to  this  principle, 
except  one  contained  in  the  end  of  the 
6rst  Clause,  specifying  that  the  rate 
should  not  exceed  one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound.  Bat,  with  this  exception,  towns 
with  a  population  only  of  five  thousand, 
and  containing  a  large  rural  district, 
might  be  asseased  for  many  years  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  by  the  vote  of  a  bare 
majority  of  the  town  council.  He  wia» 
for  himself,  very  friendly  to  the  institution 
of  museums  of  art  and  science  in  manu- 
facturing towns.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  would  be  conducive  to 
the  better  taste  of  the  manufacturing  po^ 
pnlation,  and  also  that  it  was  a  legitimate 
amusement  for  the  inhabitants  and  rate- 
payers. But  he  thought  that  in  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  great  caution  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  hod* 
Gentleman  would  consent  to  postpone  his 
Bill  to  Wednesday  next ;  and  in  the  inter- 
val he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring with  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and  he 
would  then  be  ready  to  inform  the  hon. 
Gentleman  exactly  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  Government  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ewart  said,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  expressed  his  willingneas  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  main  principle 
of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  unfair  to  preas  It 
now.  He  should,  therefore,  be  happy  to 
agree  to  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  postpone  the  Bill  for  a 
week. 

Amendment  withdrawn*     Committee 

[erred. 

House 


iiourned  at  seven  o'clock. 
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ttay. 

uuftkni  mdHnyt 
Onnd  Junetlim 


Tnunda,,  Jpril^'  ^^^' 

MnroTiB.]   Bills,    AiMk.— !•• 
land). 

«••  «idin«d!-.M«tliiyi  MttlMMl 

Prtvate.^l:    Dublin   u^  Beltae   v— 

^wjton  and  Wyre  lUQwiy  Brandusl^y  (No.  S)  (Mold 
R«lw»ys  ChMteraad  Holyhcul  RailwlblrkeDhMd  fUO- 
Branch,  and  Purdufe  of  ChMtar  and  iWnoitthaBdlieN- 
way)i  KxetariiidewditoiiRaflwayi  Mool  >k RaUway  wd 
ford  Railway  {  Runcorn  and  Pkaatoo 
Dockti  Dublin  Hpe  Watar. 
2*-  Taunton  Gat. 

J^nforteit^U'nrpool  Doekii   MinrTiai>ii 
Peodiary  Magiitzata  (r^oonunittad). 

»••  and  paiMdt— Thamaa  Navigation  Debt 
PirmoiisPREBBirTao,    By  Mr.  Hamilton,  an. 
from  aevenU  placet,  for  Encouragement  of  Set 
««i«i  with  Chttiia  SdttMtfm  fiodaty  {b^ 
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fifrP.^BtOBf  from  Wfantomftr  bettor  Obtirvnioe  of 
flie  Lonfk  Day. — Bf  Vfaeaunts  Dunom,  Newport,  and 
Newry  and  Monie,  Lord  J.  Rusidl,  Sin  S.  Chetwode,  J. 
fiatthop^  O.  Grey*  H.  Halfoid,  and  C.  Lemon,  Cotonela 
Lowther,  SibChorp,  and  Wood,  CapCaim  Harris,  and 
PedieQ,  and  Meaors.  Aldam,  Astell,  Beckett,  C.  Berkeley, 
R.  Berkeley,  Blewltt,  Broadley,  Bxowniigg,  Budc,  Bua> 
AdkU  Careir,  Chapman,  Chriatopber*  CliAon,  Cobden, 
Curteis,  Deniaon,  Diddnaon,  O.  Dunoombe,  T.  Dun* 
combe,  Egerton,  Ellia,  Gladstone,  Gore,  GreenaD,  Orims- 
dlteh,  Haatie,  Hawes,  Henley,  Husaey,  Irton,  Labouchere, 
JiaijoEibanks,  Mftfynnani  Matbeaoo,  Mundy,  MuntS),  & 
O'BTicD*  Ord,  Packe,  Palmer,  Patten,  Plumptre,  Repton, 
Sanderson,  Sheridan,  Smith,  Strutt,  Tollemache,  Turner, 
VUUcvt,  Waddingtoo,  and  Wortley,  from  an  Immense 
mmtar  of  plaees  (55S  Pctltiona),  afaiost  the  Grant 
to  Maynooth  College.— By  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Ylsoount 
Newport,  Powdl,  and  Colonel  Wyndham,  from  several 
fdaees,  against  Union  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor.~By  Mr. 
F.  Ifault,  from  Piertfa,  tar  Abolition  of  Tests  in  Scotefa 
UnlTenitiea, — By  Mr.  Hoathoote,  and  Mr.  Heneage,  from 
•everal  places,  against  Importation  of  Hill  Coolies  Into 
the  Crtoolea.— By  Mr.  Allix,  and  Mr.  Plumptre,  from  se> 
Tend  plaflCB,  for  Reviaian  of  Com  Law.— By  Mr.  Banner- 
man«  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  from  several  places* 
ftr  Heduetioo  of  Tolls  and  Dues  levied  by  Lighthouses. — 
By  Mr.  Aglionby,  from  Farmers  frtqueoting  Epsom 
Market,  for  Repealing  the  Malt  Duty<— By  Mr.  Cobden. 
Mr.  Denison,  and  Visoount  Ingestre,  from  several  placet, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
nn.^— By  Mr.  Eaoott,  Arom  William  Taunton,  for  Regu- 
lattAf  Coslk — ^By  Visooont  Cliv^  from  aeveral  plaeea,  for 
the  Establishment  of  County  Courts. — ^By  Mr.  Ferrand, 
Mr.  Hawes,  and  Lord  J.  Russell,  from  several  places,  in 
fK9om  of  the  Ten  Hours  System. — By  Mr.  O.  Dunoombe, 
Mr.  ElphinatDne,  and  Mr.  Fitiroy,  from  several  plaoea, 
against  Juatioer  Clerks  and  Clerks  of  the  Peace  BilL— 
By  Colonel  Clive,  ftom  Coventry,  in  fovour  of  the  Mu- 
•euma  of  Art  BilL-^By  Mr.  Allix,  Mr.  H.  Berkeley,  Mr. 
Patten,  and  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  from  several  plaees,  a^dnst 
the  Parochial  Settlement  BilL^By  Mr.  H.  Berkley,  and 
Mr.  Mangles,  from  Bristol  and  Guildford,  against  the 
Physle  and  Surgery  BilL— By  Mr.  Rutherford,  from 
Leitb,  for  Altaration  of  Prisons  (Sootland)  Aet—By  Mr. 
Brotberton,  and  Sir  P.  Egerton,  from  several  plaoai,  for 
Diminiahing  the  Number  of  Public  Houses.— By  Mr. 
Egerton,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  E.  Filmcr,  and  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
from  aeveni  ptaeea*  fiir  Altaotian  of  Law  relating  to  the 
Saloof  Beei. 

Ghant  to  Matmooth.3  Sir.  C  Napier 
nidi  that  having  observed  it  stated  that 
two  hoQ.  Gentlenien»  holding  office  under 
the  Govemmentf  had  abstained  from  voting 
on  the  question  of  the  increased  grant  to 
Maynooth,  he  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  whether  they  were  absent  on  that 
occasion  by  accident  or  design  ?  And,  if 
they  were  absent,  whether  they  still  re- 
mained Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment or  not?  And  if  they  did  so 
remain,  he  wished  further  to  ask  whether 
or  not  the  Maynooth  Question  was  an  open 
question  io  the  Cabinet  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  undertake  to  say 
whether  or  no  the  hon.  Members  to  whom 
the  gallant  Gentleman  had  referred  were 
absent  from  the  division  on  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  by  accident  or  design.  There 
had  beoi  no  changes  recently  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty'a  Government—- no  removals  from 
ofioia    But  with  Mspeet  to  the  iaereaied 


grant  to  Maynooth,  that  was  certainly  a 
Government!,  question ;  he  considered  it  a 
question  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote its  success. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  saw  on  the 
Order  Book  a  Notice  given  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  of  his  intention  to 
move  to-morrow,  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Maynooth  College  Bill—"  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  House  that  any  provi- 
sion for  the  purposes  of  the  Catholic  Es- 
tablishment in  Ireland  ought  to  be  made 
out  of  the  funds  at  present  applicable  to 
Ecclesiastical  purposes  in  that  country." 
He  begged,  therefore,  to  ask  the  hon» 
Member  for  Sheffield  in  what  way  he 
meant  to  bring  that  Motion  before  the 
House  to-morrow,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  course  to  be  pursued 
should  be  understood. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  he  was  much  obliged  to 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose^ 
for  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  stating 
the  course  he  wished  to  take  to-morrow 
with  regard  to  a  Motion  which  he  could 
not  withdraw  without  making  some  expla- 
nation to  the  House.  When  he  gave 
notice  of  that  Motion  it  was  his  intention 
to  amend  the  Bill,  and  not  to  throw  it  out- 
He  had  no  desire  that  his  Motion  should 
become  the  rallying  point  to  all  parties 
opposed  to  the  Government  measure.  He 
was  ashamed  to  say,  after  having  been  so 
many  years  a  Member  of  that  House,  ha 
was  scandalously  ignorant  of  the  form  in 
which  that  Motion  should  be  put.  He 
understood  now,  however — but  if  he  was 
wrong*  the  Speaker  would  put  him  right, 
— that  the  course  would  be  simply  this^- 
when  he  moved  his  Amendment,  the 
Speaker  would  put  the  question,  that  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  question.  Upon  that,  he  understood, 
that  all  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposed  to  the 
Maynooth  grant  might  vote  with  him  if 
they  pleased,  and  he  believed  they  would. 
But  he  had  no  wish  to  give  a  sort  of  en« 
couragement  to  the  unhappy  feeling  pre- 
vailing out  of  doors  by  even  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  numerical  minority  in  that 
House  against  the  proposition  of  the  Go« 
vemment.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  shrinking  from 
the  question.  He  had,  however,  made  up 
his  mind  to  abandon  the  Notice  as  it  stood 
in  his  name  for  to-morrow.  But  he  in- 
tended to  bring  the  question  on  at  the  very 
next  stage  of  the  Bill  at  which  he  oould 
get  at  a  clear  and  intelligible  espreision  of 
0  2 
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the  sense  of  tbe  Houte^  and  in  whidi  he 
tbould  not  find  Untelf  in  tbe  painful  posi- 
tion of  obli^ng  manj  of  his  friends  aroand 
hini»  and  among  others  the  Member  for 
Montrose  and  the  noUe  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  apparently  to  rote 
•gainst  a  Motion  in  whidi  thej  eordiallj 
concurred,  in  order  that  thej  might  not 
throw  out  a  Bill  of  which  th^  approTed. 
Mr.  Hmdley  obsenred,  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  hott.  Gentleman  was  no  doubt 
satisfactory.      But  he  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  if  that  was  not  an  additional 
reason  for  delaying  the  second  reading  of 
the   Maynooth  Bill?     Certainly  he  and 
his  fHends  had  relied  upon  a  junction  of 
parties  in  that  House  for  supporting  their 
opposition  to  the  measure.  Even  the  twelve 
years'  experience  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  in  that  House  had  not  prevented 
him  from  getting   into  a  difficulty,    and 
asking  for    delay.      It    was  right  that 
delay  should  be  allowed.     Would  not  the 
right  bon.   Gentleman   delay  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  ?    He  appealed  to  the 
Speaker.     He  trisbed  to  ask  the  Speaker 
why  the  Members  of  that  House  were  re- 
quired to  put  their  names  in  the  comer  of 
every  petition?    Were  they  not  by  the 
f|«rit  of  that  order  required  to  read  every 
petition,  in  order  to  know  that  the  prayers 
of  them  were  respectfully  addressed  to  that 
House?    He  had  not  had  time  to  read 
every  petition  intrusted  to  him.  He  there- 
fore could  not  present  them.     While  he 
would  not  desire  to  interfere  with  the  Go- 
vernment or   with   the    business  of  the 
House,  he  asked  for  time  to  enable  him  to 
dischar^  his  duty  conscientiously. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  hon.  Member  has  asked  me  any  ques- 
tion. I  came  down  to  this  House  under 
the  impression  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  would  make  the  Motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason,  in  his  withdrawal  of  that  Motion, 
why  I  should  postpone  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill.  It  is  my  intention*  therefore, 
lo  propose  that  the  Bill  affecting  tbe  May- 
nooth College  shall  be  read  a  second  time 
lo-morrow.  As  I  have  heard  representa- 
tions made  from  parties  calling  for  a  post- 
ponement of  this  Bill,  I  wish  to  remind 
the  House  that  there  must  be  with  respect 
to  this  Bill  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House  at  another  stage  entirely 
involving  the  principle*  Before  we  can 
proceed,  the  House  must  resolve  itself  into 
CommittM  of  the  whole  House  for  the 


purpose  of  rejecting  or  sanctioning  the 
proposal  I  shall  make  with  respect  to  the 
grant  of  Maynooth.  I  shall  think  it  im- 
probable that  that  Motion  would  be  made 
before  to-morrow  week ;  consequently  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  again 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House,  even  pre- 
vious to  going  into  the  general  Committee 
on  the  Bill.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
think  it  will  not  be  thought  unreasonable 
if  I  force  the  second  reading  to-morrow. 

Mr.  T,  Duncombe  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  whether,  if  he 
purposed  moving  his  Amendment  on  the 
Speaker  leavH^  the  Chair,  he  would  not 
be  in  the  same  situation  that  he  would  be 
were  he  to  move  on  the  second  reading 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question  ?  He  would  not  have 
advanced  a  single  iota.  Therefore  the 
House  should  clearly  understand  whether 
the  Motion  was  to  be  given  up  altogether, 
or  postponed  to  some  particular  stage  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  having  had  an  an- 
swer from  his  hon.  Friend  already  in  con- 
nexion with  that  subject,  he  wished  to 
know  from  the  Chair  whether  the  proper 
course  would  not  be  an  amendment  on  the 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  when  he 
came  to  propose  from  what  fund  the  money 
for  the  grant  was  to  be  supplied  ? 

The  Speaker  said,  the  Committee  on  the 
Bill  could  not  entertain  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  as  an  instrue- 
tion»  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  another 
instruction  to  the  Committee  in  pursuance 
of  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  assuming  that  that  Commit- 
tee did  agree  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
public  money  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
for  the  payment  of  the  increased  grant  to 
Maynooth.  The  House  could  not  possibly 
entertain  tbe  two  instructions  \  therefore, 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  could  propose  his 
Motion  on  going  into  Committee. 

Mr.  Ward  intimated  that  he  would 
move  it  as  an  instruction  to  the  first  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hyme  :  That  is  m  Committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

The  Speaker  remarked,  that  it  must  either 
be  made  on  the  question  that  the  Speaker 
do  leave  the  Chair  upon  going  into  Com- 
mitttte  of  the  whole  House,  or  the  boo. 
Member  might  wait  until  the  Resolotioa 
of  that  Committee  should  be  icpoited  to 
the  House^  and  aake  his  Motion  aa  ea 
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Amendment  upon  tiie  seixmd  reading  of 
that  Resolution. 

Mr.  Hindley  wished  to  know  what  course 
the  hon.  Gentleman  really  intended  to 
pursue  ? 

Mr.  Ward ;  I  will  give  an  answer  to- 
morrow. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

Oxford  and  Gambridob  Uniysbsx- 
TISS.3  Mr.  Christie  tosq  to  bring  forward 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice — 

''  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graci- 
oasly  pleased  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Privileges,  Revenues,  Trusts^  and  to  the 
Stale  of  Education,  Learning,  and  Religion  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  Colleges  of  these  Universities." 

He  would  make  no  apology  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  subject.  He 
knew  the  importance  and  difficulties  of  the 
question,  and  the  many  great  interests  and 
delicate  condderations  which  it  involved ; 
he  knew  that  a  repugnance  was  felt  by 
many  Members  to  making  the  Universities 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  discussion; 
and  he  was  perfectly  sensible  under  what 
great  disadvantages  he  necessarily  laboured 
in  endeavouring  to  encounter  that  repug- 
nance, and  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
of  so  large  and  complicated  a  question.  But 
he  felt  confident  that  no  hon.  Member 
whom  he  addressed,  in  an  assembly  prin- 
cipally composed  of  sons  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Universities,  however  much  that  hon. 
Member  might  differ  from  his  views,  or 
however  much  he  might  regret  that  this 
Motion  was  brought  forward,  would  have 
just  fault  to  find  with  the  language  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  introduced  the  Motion. 
The  question  being  so  large  and  so  com- 
plicated, he  should  have  to  trouble  the 
House  with  many  details,  to  which,  he 
feared,  no  exciting  interest  belonged,  and 
he,  therefore,  had  peculiar  occasiou  ear- 
nestly and  respectfully  to  ask  for  the  indul  - 
gence  of  the  House.  He  had  lately  moved 
for  some  Returns  of  Payments  from  the 
Public  Revenue  to  the  Universities.  He 
had  not  done  this  with  any  intention  of 
complaining  of  the  amount  of  these  pay- 
ments. They  were  indeed  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  benefits  which  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  owed  to  the  Crown  and  the 
Legislature;  hut  he  would  take  leave  to 
say  generally  that  there  was  no  object  to 


which  the  liberality  of  the  State,  if  judi«. 
ciously  exercised,  could  be  more  worthily 
applied  than  to  the  maintenance  of  institu- 
tions designed  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  higher  branches  of  learning,  and  for 
the  education  of  those  governing  classes  of 
the  community  on  the  character  and  degree 
of  whose  education  the  national  civilisation 
mainly  depends.  Not,  then,  by  way  of 
complaint,  but  in  order  to  make  the  facts 
known,  with  a  view  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  case,  he  would  enumerate 
the  principal  advantages  which  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now  derive 
from  the  State.  First,  Parliament  annually 
voted  the  sum  of  2,006/.  to  thirteen  pro- 
fessors in  the  two  Universities,  who,  under 
the  prevailing  system,  had  some  of  them  no 
class  at  all,  and  hardly  one  of  whodi  had 
twenty  pupils.  Next,  there  was  a  charge 
on  the  land  revenue  of  the  Crown  of  300/. 
for  three  professors  in  each  University;  and 
Henry  VlII.'s  endowments  of  three  more 
Regius  Professors  in  each  University ;  with 
100/.  a  year  to  the  two  Lord  Almoner's  pro- 
fessors of  Arabic,  making  640/.  per  annum 
more.  There  were  eight  canonries,  three 
benefices,  and  a  mastership  of  an  hospital 
annexed  to  professorships  in  the  Universi- 
ties; four  of  the  canonries  had  lately  been 
annexed :  two  canonries  of  Christ  Church 
to  two  new  Divinity  Professorships  in 
Oxford,  and  two  in  Ely,  to  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in 
Cambridge.  These  canonries  and  seve- 
ral benefices  were  annexed  to  headships 
of  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
so,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  colleges 
came  in  for  some  benefits  from  the  Le- 
gislature. Besides  these  advantages,  500/. 
a  year  was  paid  to  each  University  by  the 
Board  of  Stamps  and  Taxes ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  payment  was  a  very  singular 
illustration  of  the  power  which  the  Uni- 
versities had  always  had  of  protecting 
themselves  in  Parliament.  The  Univer- 
sities of  old  enjoyed  by  grant  from  the 
Crown  a  monopoly  of  printing  almanacs ; 
this  they  leased  for  1,000/.  a  year  to  the 
Stationers'  Company.  The  monopoly  was 
pronounced  illegal  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  1775 ;  and  a  few  years  after 
an  Act  was  passed  laying  an  additional 
duty  on  sheet  almanacs,  and  charging 
1,000/.  a  year  to  the  Universities  on  the 
proceeds  of  that  duty.  The  almanac  duty 
I  had  since  been  repealed  ;  but  the  Universi- 
I  ties  still  received  1,000/.  a  year  out  of  the 
:  general  proceeds  of  the  stamp  duties.  Now 
no  one  would  grudge  l^OOO/.  a  year  to 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge;  bnt there  should 
be  some  senrice  done  for  it»  and  known  to 
be  done.  Again,  the  Universities  shared 
vith  the  King's  printer  in  England  the 
monopoly  of  printing  Bibles,  Testaments, 
Prayei^books,  and  Psalm-bookss  and  ac* 
cording  to  a  Parliamentary  return,  printed 
in  1815,  the  average  value  of  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, Prayer-books,  and  Psalm-books 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  each  of  the  pre- 
vious years  was  21,2932. ;  and  at  Oxford, 
80,4172. ;  and  calculating  the  profit  derived 
at  25  per  cent.,  which  he  understood  was 
a  moderate  profit,  Cambridge  got  upwards 
of  5,0002.,  and  Oxford  upwards  of  7,0002. 
a  year  by  the  Bible  monopoly.  The 
monopoly,  moreover,  was  exercised  under 
the  further  advantage,  that  the  Univer- 
sities were  exempted  from  the  duty  on 
paper,  and  this  privilege  extended  to  the 
paper  used  for  printing  books  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Oriental  languages.  A 
return  presented  that  morning  showed 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  37,345/. 
of  paper  duty  had  been  remitted  to  Ox- 
ford, being  an  average  of  3,784/.  a 
year;  and  22,384/.  to  Cambridge,  being 
an  average  of  2,2342.  a  year.  Now,  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis) 
proposed  to  set  against  these  items  the 
amount  received  by  the  Public  Revenue  for 
stamps  on  matriculations  and  degrees  in  the 
Universities,  which,  on  an  average  of  ten 
years,  was  about  2,7312.  for  Oxford,  and 
about  3,243/1  for  Cambridge.  But  he  must 
deny  that  that  could  fairly  be  treated  as  a 
set-off.  These  payments  did  not  come  out 
of  the  University  chests ;  they  were  made 
by  each  individual  as  he  took  his  degree ; 
and  moreover^  out  of  all  such  money  paid 
to  the  Stamps  and  Taxes,  the  Universities 
were  allowed  H  per  cent,  back,  which 
allowance  was  not  returned  to  the  persons 
who  had  paid  the  amount,  but  retained  by 
the  Universities,  so  that  instead  of  a  loss  to 
the  Universities,'  these  payments  were  a 
gain.  The  Universities  had  other  privi- 
leges :  they  were  each  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
every  published  book,  which  was  often  a 
heavy  tax  on  authors,  as  there  was  plenty 
of  evidence  to  show  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Copyright  Committees.  After  a  long  and 
hard  battle,  the  noble  Lord  the  Meml^r  for 
Hertford  (Lord  Mahon)  secured  copyright 
to  authors  for  a  period  of  forty-two  years ; 
whereas  all  copyriffhts  which  were  given 
or  bequeathed  to  the  Universities,  ^fore 

Jmblication  o^the  books,  belonged  to  them 
or  ever.    The  copyright  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's woriu,  for  instanoei  a  rerj  raluaUe 


property,  was  held  by  Ozibrd  in  perpe« 
tuity ;  and  it  was  to  be  remarked,  the  re^ 
cent  cheap  editions  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
Life  and  History,  showed,  contrary  to  the 
arguments  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen,  that 
cheapness  was  compatible  with  perpe- 
tual copyright*  Again,  the  UniTcrsities 
and  all  their  colleges  were  specially 
exempted  from  the  Mortmain  Statute— an 
exemption  which  had  not  been  granted  to 
the  University  of  London  and  the  colleges 
-in  counexion  with  it;  though  to  these, 
being  in  their  infancy,  and  having  to 
struggle  against  many  prejudices  and  diffi- 
culties, every  additional  privilege  that  could 
be  conferred  would  be  valuable.  The  two 
great  Universities, further,  had  most  import- 
ant privileges  in  connexion  with  the  three 
great  professions.  In  medicine,  they  had  the 
power  of  conferring  a  right  of  practice  in 
all  parts  of  England,  except  London  and  « 
circle  of  seven  miles  round.  In  law,  their 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  exclusively  con* 
ferred  the  right  of  practising  in  the  Eccle. 
siastical  and  Admiralty  Courts.  In  the 
Church,  a  desree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
was,  till  lately,  when  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Durham-  was  aUowed  to  share 
the  privilege,  necessary  to  ordination. 
Let  him  state  a  fact  or  two  as  to  the 
Church  patronaee,  enjoyed  by  the  Uni- 
versities. The  University  and  Colleges 
of  Cambridge  had  the  patronage  of  SUS 
livings,  of  the  annual  net  value,  according 
to  their  calendar,  of  1 13,3002.  a  year.  The 
University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  had  the 
patronage  of  447  hvings.  The  Oxford 
calendar  was  not  so  communicative  as  the 
Cambridge  as  to  the  value  of  the  livings  ; 
but  taking  the  average  value  of  the  Cam- 
bridge livings,  vis.  3872,  this  would  give 
the  Oxford  benefices  the  annual  net  value 
of  173,0002.  As  to  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere,  he  would  refer  them  to 
the  preamble  of  a  Commisaon  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  other  Universi- 
ties by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government ;  then,  namely,  m 
1826,  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. That  Commission — a  Comoiissian 
issued  in  1826,  and  again  in  1830,  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Scotch  Uni« 
versities,  and  signed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet— €ontained  in  its  preamUe  these 
words  :^ 


*^  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  considering  how 
cessaiy  it  is  th»t  Universities  and  Collefts 
should  be  provided  with  good  laws,  sutoies, 
and  ordinances  for  the  regular  govennneot  of 
their  societies,  for  regulating  tlM  graattDg  of 
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^^frets  to  tbair  membert,  for  tha  managemeot 
of  their  re^enuesi  for  the  exaction  of  fees,  and 
fbr  escheiiriDg  disorders  which  may  happen 
through  the  defect  of  such  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances ;  and  being  informed  that  certain 
irregularities,  disputes,  and  deficiencies,  have 
occurred  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  calcu- 
lated to  impair  tha  utility  of  these  establish- 
aMDts;  and,  considering  also,  that  it  it  His 
Majesty's  undoubted  right  and  prerogative  to 
name  visitors  and  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  such  irregularities,  disputes,  and  defi- 
cienciesi  and  to  remedy  the  same." 

All  he  (Mr.  Christie)  asked  the  right  hon. 
Baroott  to  do  now,  waa  to  apply  these 
prindplea  to  the  Univenitiea  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  If  it  were  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  Universi- 
ties and  colleges  were  provided  with  good 
•tatutes^  lawSf  and  ordinances,  the  time 
had  certainly  arrived  when  the  House 
should  eonsider  what  were  the  statutes, 
laws,  and  ordinances  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  would  not  be 
denied,  at  all  eyents,  that  these  statutes, 
laws,  and  ordinances  were  antiquated,  nor 
would  it  be  denied  that  many  of  them  were 
not  observed.  Wherever  convenience  coun« 
sailed  their  observance,  they  were  observed ; 
wherever  eonvenience  pointed  out  the  in- 
advisabtlitj  of  observing  them,  they  were 
taken  no  sort  of  notice  of.  He  (Mr. 
Christie)  would  wish  to  make  his  state- 
ments, with  reference  to  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  present  position  of  the  Univer- 
sities,  not  on  his  own  authority,  but  on 
the  authority  of  persons  whose  academical 
experience  and  position  entitled  them  to 
Bsspcctful  attention  on  the  subject.  He 
would  first  quote  the  declared  ojnnion  of 
Dr.  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely,  whom  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
Would  at  once  admit  to  be  a  high  authority, 
a  gentleman  thoroughly  experienced  in 
eollege  affairs,  having  been  for  many  years 
connected  with  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
as  tutor,  and  now  a  professor  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity,  as  well  as  Dean  of  Ely.  He 
said:— 

**  They  fdie  statutes  of  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge,  dated  1570)  will  be  found  to  refer 
to  habits  of  life  and  to  a  condition  of  society 
which  have  long  since  disappeared ;  they  pre- 
scribe a  course  of  studies  for  students  of  all 
ages,  which  the  experience  of  a  later  age  has 
rejected  as  unsuited  for  their  preparation  for 
the  business  of  life ;  they  recognise  a  system 
of  physical  and  metaphysical  philosophy, 
which  the  progress  or  knowledge  or  the 
cSianges  of  opinion  have  pronounced  to  be 
false  or  inadequate ;  they  enforce  with  pecu- 
liar strictness  and  earnestness  a  most  laborious 


I  series  of  scholastic  exercises,  which,  however 
I  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  exertions  and 
faculties  of  those  who  partook  in  them,  have 
become  useless  or  inoperative,  in  consequence 
of  the  universal  neglect  and  even  contempt 
(whether  just  or  uojusf)  with  which  they  have 
long  been  regarded ;  and  they  inculcate  and 
require  submission  to  a  system  of  discipline, 
which  tha  refinements  of  modern  life  would 
reject  as  impracticable  from  its  puerile  cha<» 
racter,  or  its  ei^treme  and  oppressive  se« 
verify." 

In  another  place.  Dr.  Peacock  8aid,-ii« 

"  They  were  destined  to  experience  the  fate 
which  has  attended  all  systems  of  statutes  or 
laws  which  have  attempted,  by  being  them* 
selves  unchangeable,  to  fix  immutably  the 
changeable  character  of  the  wants  and  habits 
of  mankind.  The  Elizabethan  statutes  pro- 
vided most  cautiously  against  the  introduction 
of  these  amendments  in  the  academical  consti- 
tution and  administration,  which  might  adapt 
them  to  the  changes  which  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, or  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
might  render  necessary  or  expedient ;  and  wa 
consequently  find,  that  in  latter  ages,  they 
either  tended  to  check  or  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  the  system  of  aca-i 
demical  education,  or  assumed,  when  their 
provisions  were  no  longer  maintainable,  that 
unreal,  yet  embarrassing,  character  which  be- 
longs to  laws  which,  though  enforced  by  the 
most  solemn  obligations,  are  either  impossible 
to  be  obeyed,  or  have  long  beau  habitually 
and  systematically  neglected." 

The  obligations  which  the  Dean  of  Ely 
herein  referred  to,  were  oaths  taken  on 
matriculating,  since  changed  into  affirma- 
tions, to  obey  the  statutes.  He  (Mr. 
Christie)  would  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  op« 
posite,  whether  what  he  had  here  read 
would  not  apply  fully  to  Oxford?  The 
professors  in  the  Universities  were  obliged 
by  statute  to  give  certain  lectures,  and 
students  were  required  to  attend  them  { 
but  some  of  those  professors  gave  no  lec- 
tures at  all,  and  others  gave  lectures  which 
were  attended  by  no  more  than  a  doaen, 
or  at  the  most  twenty  students ;  whilst  all 
the  instruction  in  the  Universities  was 
given  by  college  and  private  tutors,  who 
were  unknown  to  the  statutes.  He  would 
quote  in  support  of  his  statement  the  testis 
mony  of  a  most  distinguished  son  of  the 
University  of  Oxford^ Sir  W.  HamiltoQ 
•^now  professor  of  logic  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  z^^m 

'*  Through  the  suspension  of  the  University, 
and  the  usurpation  of  its  functions  and  privi- 
leges  by  the  collegial  bodies,  there  has  arisen 
the  second  of  two  systems,  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  each  other.  The  one  in  which  the  ifni- 
1  versity  was  paramount  is  ancient  and  statu- 
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tdi7 ;  the  other  in  which  the  colleges  hare  the 
Mcendant,  is  receot  and  illegal.  In  the  former^ 
all  was  sahsenrient  to  public  utility,  and  the 
interests  of  science ;  in  the  latter,  all  is  sacri- 
ficed to  priyate  monopoly,  and  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  teacher.  The  former  amplified 
the  means  of  education  in  accommodation  to 
the  mighty  end  which  a  University  proposes ; 
the  latter  limits  the  end  which  the  Unit ersity 
attempts  to  the  capacity  of  the  petty  instru- 
ments which  the  intrusive  system  employs. 
The  one  afforded  education  in  all  the  faculties  ; 
the  other  professes  to  furnish  only  elementary 
tuition  in  the  lowest.  *  *  *  •  In  the 
superseded  system,  the  degrees  in  all  the 
faculties  were  solemn  testimonials  that  the 
graduate  had  accomplished  a  regular  course 
of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  approved  his  competence  by 
exercise  and  examination ;  and  on  these  de- 
grees, only  as  such  testimonials,  and  solely  for 
the  public  good,  were  there  bestowed  by  the 
Civil  Legislature  great  and  exclusive  privileges 
in  the  Church,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  superseding 
system,  degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  except  the 
lowest  department  of  the  lowest,  certify  nei- 
ther a  course  of  academical  study,  nor  any 
ascertained  proficiency  in  the  graduate ;  and 
these  now  nominal  distinctions  retain  their 
privileges  to  the  public  detriment,  and  for  the 
benefit  only  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
deprived  of  their  significance.  Such  is  the 
general  contrast  of  the  two  systems,  which  we 
must  now  exhibit  in  detail." 

That  was  an  account  of  the  system  of 
education  which  was  in  operation  at 
Oxford;  and  the  same  description  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  Cambridge. 
It  was  a  description  written  by  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
one  most  highly  distinguished  when  at 
Oxford  for  his  abilities  and  acquirements. 
In  Oxford,  education  was  restricted  to  ele- 
mentary subjects ;  and  this  restriction  had 
a  most  disadvantageous  effect.  The  Rev. 
Baron  Powell,  the  Jacksonian  Professor  of 
Geometry,  who  published  a  pamphlet  in 
1832,  entitled,  "  The  Preieni  Slate  and 
Prospect  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Studies  in  Oxford*'  in  which  he  says  of 
the  candidates  who  came  before  him  in  two 
yean  when  he  was  examiner,  that— - 

**  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates, 
though  a  certain  portion  of  them  had  '  got 
up'  the  four  books  of  Euclid,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  could  add  vulgar  fractions,  or  tell 
the  cause  of  day  and  night,-  or  the  principles 
of  a  pump." 

Professor  Powell  had  but  six  or   seven 

Eupils,  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  attending 
is  course  of  lectures;  and  it  could  not  be 
that  the  paucity  in  the  number  of  his 


pupils  arose  from  the  incompetency  of  the 
professor ;  for  no  man  had  a  higher  cha- 
racter for  learning  than  Professor  Powell. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1839,  by  enjoining 
attendance  at  the  lectures,  to  remedy  that 

Sowing  evil,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Dr, 
aubeny  then  published  an  Address  to  the 
Members  of  Convocation,  stating  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  numbers  of  his  cksa  of  che- 
mistry : — 

*'  From  1822  to  1830,  the  average  number 
of  pupils  was  thirty-one ;  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  were  for  the  University.  From  1830  to 
1838,  the  average  number  was  sixteen;  of 
whom  fourteen  were  from  the  University.  Such 
8  result  has  fully  justified  the  forebodings  of 
those  who  contended  from  the  first  that  an 
exclusive  encouragement  held  out  to  one  par- 
ticular class  of  studies  could  not  but  act  as  a 
positive  check  to  those  which  had  been  passed 
over ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  system 
itself  came  into  operation,  would  the  sinister 
influence  which  it  was  calculated  to  exert 
upon  the  cultivation  of  those  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  be  more  distinctly  perceived ;  nor 
could  anything  have  placed  in  a  stronger  light 
the  force  of  these  local  obstacles  than  the  fact 
that  the  period  of  such  an  increasing  indiffer* 
ence  to  scientific  studies  in  Oxford,  should  have 
exactly  coincided  with  that  of  their  greatest 
exclusion  elsewhere.  I  conceive  myself  war* 
ranted,  at  least,  in  concluding,  that  whatever 
difierences  of  opinion  may  exist  amongst  us 
as  to  the  degree  of  countenance  which  modern 
science  ought  to  receive  in  Oxford,  all  would 
admit  the  principle  that  our  present  system  re- 
requires  modification,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
equally  unfavourable  to  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  lying  beyond  the  paleof  those  studies 
which  the  Examination  Statute  requires.  We 
all,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  are  anxious  to  retain 
the  name  and  character  of  our  University,  under 
which  Oxford  has  heretofore  thriven  :  and, 
doubtless,  it  was  upon  such  an  understanding! 
that  we  felt  ourselves  authorized  in  accepting, 
amongst  other  donations,  the  valuable  bequest 
lately  made  over  to  us  for  the  exclusive  en- 
couragement of  modem  languages  and  litera^^ 
ture." 

That  was  the  language  of  Dr.  Daubeny  in 
1839 ;  and  in  1845  he  said, — 

''  It  is  notorious  that  the  existing  professor- 
ships, even  when  they  relate  to  the  popular 
branches  of  modem  literature  or  science^ 
are  fast  dwindling  into  sinecures,  owing  to 
the  diminished  interest  in  such  pursuits, 
which  causes  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
exclusive  importance  attached  to  classical  stu- 
dies within  this  University.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  any  augmentation  in  the  number 
of  such  professors  and  teachers  should  be  ac- 
companied, whenever  it  was  practicable,  with 
J  measures  calculated  to  induce  the  students  to 
avail  themselves  more  frequently  of  the  in^ 
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Creased  means  of  histnictioii  lienceforward  to 
be  afforded  to  them.  Such  measures,  it  is 
presumed,  must  be  framed  with  a  view,  either 
of  rendering  an  attendance  on  certain  of  the 
public  courses  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  compulsory^  or  with  that  of  holding  out 
some  inducements,  in  the  shape  of  honours  or 
emoluments,  to  the  voluntary  prosecution  of 
some  at  least  out  of  the  number  of  those  various 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  these  lectures 
relate.^ 

One  efiect  of  Dr.  Daubeny's  publication  in 
1839  was  to  call  forth  similar  statements 
from  otber  professors  of  physical  science. 
Dr.  Kidd,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  stated 
that  from  the  year  1819  to  1828  there  was 
an  annual  average  attendance  of  twenty- 
three  pupils  at  his  lectures,  but  that  average 
had  greatly  declined  from  the  latter- men- 
tioned period;  and  from  1829  to  1839  the 
annual  average  was  no  more  than  seven- 
teen. The  diminution  was  now  more  re- 
markable than  ever;  and  at  present  the 
average  of  pupils  attending  the  lectures  on 
anatomy  was  ten.  The  attendance  at  the 
lectures  on  experimental  philosophy  di- 
minished in  an  equal  ratio  from  1828; 
whilst  Dr.  Buckland^  the  professor  of  geo- 
logy and  mineralogy,  stated  that  for  seven 
jears  before  1832,  he  had  in  his  class  an 
average  of  fifty  pupils,  and  that  for  the 
seven  years  after,  the  average  was  thirty  ; 
in  mineralogy  the  average  attendance  for 
the  seven  years  before  1832,  was  thirty, 
and  in  the  seven  years  after,  the  average 
"was  fifteen.  Dr.  Buckland  in  remarking 
on  that  decrease  says,  — * 

*'As  this  decrease  has  been  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  increased  accommodation  for 
lectures,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  collections, 
transferred  in  1833  from  a  crowded  room  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  to  more  spacious 
apartments  in  the  Clarendon,  and  as  it  has 
happened  also  during  a  period  when  the  study 
of  geology  has  been  advancing  with  unexam- 
pled  rapidity  throughout  England,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  seems  reasonable  to  refer 
the  diminution  of  attendance  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced, in  common  with  all  the  other  scien- 
tific professors  in  this  university,  to  some  in- 
ternal cause  in  the  system  of  education  and  of 
public  examination." 

He  had  not  confined  his  investigation  to 
Oxford  alone — ^he  had  extended  his  in- 
quiries to  Cambridge,  and  he  would  state 
to  the  House  what  the  result  of  those  in- 
quiries had  been  concerning  professors,  all 
of  whom  were  included  in  the  annual 
Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
professor  of  anatomy  had  five  or  six  pu- 
pils attending  his  dais.    The  professor  of 


chemistry  had  last  year  seven  pupils  attend- 
ing his  lectures.  The  professor  of  miner- 
alogy, and  the  professor  of  Arabic,  had  no 
class  at  all.  The  professor  of  modern  his« 
tory  had  a  respectable  attendance,  which 
was  accounted  for  by  the  attractiveness  of 
the  subject,  and  Professor  Smyth's  great 
reputation.  The  professor  of  botany  had 
twenty-five  pupils,  an  attendance  on  those 
lectures  being  required  for  a  degree  in  me- 
dicine ;  whilst  the  Jacksonian  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  had  only  two  pupils,  the 
lectures  of  this  professor  being  on  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
professor  himself  being  a  man  of  very  great 
ability  and  zeal,  who  went  to  great  expense 
in  providing  suitable  apparatus.  It  was 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  hon.  Members, 
that  although  certificates  of  attendance  on 
the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  chemistry 
and  anatomy  were  required  for  medical  de- 
grees, yet  those  professors  could  not  get 
more  than  half  a  dozen  pupils  to  attend 
their  lectures.  Degrees  were  conferred  by 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  gave  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  practise  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Admiralty  courts,  and  yet,  though  there 
was  in  Oxford  a  professorship  of  civil  law, 
richly  endowed,  there  were  no  lectures  and 
no  examinations.  At  Cambridge  the  pro» 
fessor  of  civil  law  did  lecture ;  but  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  might  be  obtained 
without  attendance  at  the  lectures,  the  at- 
tendance being  required  only  for  bachelors 
of  civil  law.  The  Universities  had  also  the 
power  of  conferring  the  right  to  practise 
medicine;  and  he  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, who  had  recently  taken  such  an 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  law  re- 
pecting  the  medical  profession,  if  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  with  all  these  privileges, 
were  or  could  be  good  medical  schools  ?  In 
Oxford,  they  did  not  even  profess  to  give 
medical  education.  The  professor  of  medi- 
cine did  not  lecture  ;  all  that  they  required 
at  that  University  being  a  certificate  of  at- 
tendance at  the  lectures  of  a  school  of  me- 
dicine not  in  the  University.  In  Cambridge 
it  was  better,  for  there  the  medical  pro- 
fessors lectured,  and  candidates  for  degrees 
were  required  to  produce  certificates  that 
they  had  attended  those  lectures.  The  re- 
sults of  such  a  system  were  shown  by  a 
return  which  was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  morning;  and  it 
did  not  exhibit  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  a 
light  by  any  means  favourable^,  as  compared 
with  the  new  University  of  London.  From 
that  return  it  appeared  that  withm  the 
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Iftft  tan  yean  the  number  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Oxford  was 
twenty«two»  and  the  number  admitted  aa 
bachelora  of  medicine  was  twentj-nine.  In 
Cambridge,  within  the  last  ten  yean,  the 
number  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  was  fifty«one,  and  to  that  of  ha* 
chelorof  medicine  forty-eight;  whilst* in 
six  yean  the  University  of  London  had 
given  176  di»grees  of  bachelor  of  medicine, 
and  thirty- three  were  admitted  as  docton 
of  medicine,  fourteen  docton  of  medicine 
having  been  admitted  last  year.  Notwith* 
Btanding  the  greater  number  that  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  London  University,  it  was  not 
to  be  represented  in  the  new  Council  of 
Health,  whilst  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were. 
He  should  now  advert  to  that  portion  of  the 
subject  which  more  immediately  eoneerned 
the  theological  studies  at  the  Universities. 
When  the  admission  of  Dissenten  is  re- 
eommendedi  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Univenities  are  theological  aeminaries. 
The  present  Bishop  of  6t.  David'a  (Dr. 
Thirwall)  declared  this  assertion  to  be  no 
more  nor  leas  than  a  fiction,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  less  studied,  in  Cambridge  at 
least*  than  theology.  The  present  Bishop 
of  Durham  (who  was  then  Bishop  of 
Chichester)  declared  in  a  charge  delivered 
in  the  Archdeaeonry  of  Lewes,  that  the 
admission  of  Dissenten  might  even  pro- 
mote the  study  of  theology,  for  it  would 
probably  lead  to  separate  theological  in- 
atruction,  which  would  be  more  efficient. 
It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  1838,  with 
respect  to  the  theological  studies  at  the 
University  of  Oiford,  that  **  one  fottnight 
comprised  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  the  public  instruction  which  any  can- 
didate for  Holy  Orden  was  required  to 
attend  previous  to  entering  upon  his  pro- 
fession." He  (Mr.  Christie)  could  not 
mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Pusey  in  con- 
nexion with  such  a  subjectf  without  stating 
that  before  this  was  smd  by  Dr.  Pu^ey, 
and  before  his  name  became  a  symbol  of  a 
peculiar  theology,  or  he  himself  the  object 
of  attack  and  ridicule  with  many  who, 
whilst  they  opposed  his  views,  forgot  what 
was  due  to  sincerity  and  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, he^  had  shown  the  sincerity  of  his  aeal 
in  the  improvement  of  theological  educa- 
tion by  A  munificent  foundation  of  Hebrew 
scbolandiips.  The  Crown  had  founded  two 
new  professanhips  at  Oxford— a  new  theo- 
logical examination  had  been  instituted, 
but  it  was  not  compulsory.  The  majority 
of  the  Convocation  Uiought  that  the  exami- 
nathm  ooght  to  boTohnitaijr*    It  had  now 
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been  is  operation  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
what  were  the  nomben  of  tlie  candMatea 
who  offered  themselves  for  examination 
during  that  year  and  ahalf?  During  the  fint 
half  year  there  was  one  candidate;  during 
the  next  half  year  there  was  no  candidate ; 
and  in  the  third  half  year  there  were  two 
candidates ;  so  that  it  did  not  appear  then 
was  a  more  eneonraging  account  to  be 
given  of  the  theologiod  education  at 
Oxford  at  present  thmi  when  Dr.  Pusey 
wrote  in  1833.  From  the  divinity  studies 
of  the  Universities^  the  transition  is  easy 
to  a  subject  which  it  is  impossible  now  not 
to  notice  in  considering  the  state  of  the 
Universities.  It  will  ht  supposed  that  I 
refer  to  that  important  theological  move- 
ment which  baa  of  late  yean  &ed  the  at- 
tention of  all  Christendom  upon  Oxford^ 
which  has  roused  that  Univenity  from  a 
long  sleep  to  plunge  her  into  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  fierce  thedogical  warfare,  the  efiecta 
of  which  have  been  felt  in  Cambridge  alao^ 
but  which,  more  especially  in  Oxfoid,  now 
places  in  the  strongest  possible  light  before 
the  world  the  futility  and  the  mischief  of 
her  forced  subscription  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Church.  You  will  say  that,  if  Oxfoid 
and  Cambridge  are  not  tfaeoli^gical  lemi- 
nariest  they  are  exclusively  Church  of 
En^and  places  of  education.  They  are; 
but  is  it  justp— nay,  look  at  Puaejrism  in 
Oxford,  and  tdl  ne  whether,  even  for 
your  own  purposes,  it  is  pditic— that  they 
should  be?  What  is  the  result  of  all  your 
endeavoun  to  unite  the  Univeraities  and 
the  Church  in  an  indissoluble  theological 
alliance,  and  *'  crib,  cabin,  and  confine  *' 
the  theology  of  the  Universities  within  the 
limits  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  Why 
that,  under  the  very  greatest  disadvantage^ 
after  having  been  kog  kept  down  by  the 
heavy  incubus  of  Oxfbtd  and  Cambridge 
conservatism,  learning  has  at  laat  pro- 
claimed her  independence  ->  tmnt  your 
theological  fatten;  ay,  and  dragged  the 
Church  after  the  Univenities  into  a  lati- 
tude of  theological  speculation  which  well 
beaeems  a  place  of  learning,  but  is  utterly 
subvenive  of  the  foondationa  of  your 
Church ;  and  the  Church  of  England  is  at 
this  moment  shaken  to  its  oentre.  Hie 
history  of  Oxford,  during  the  last  nine 
yean,  is  indeed  a  striking  commentary  on 
your  vaunted  union  of  die  Universitiea  and 
the  Church  of  England.  In  1636,  the 
Crown,  the  constitutional  head  of  the 
Church,  exercising  ita  power  in  the  usual 
constitutional  aio£,  appointed  Dr.  Hamp* 
den  Regtoa  Pntessor  of  Divintly.   Oxnid 
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it  immediately  up  in  anuf  agtimt  him  as  a 
heretic:  one  head  of  a  college,  since  a 
bishop  (Dr.  Gilbert),  goes  so  far  as  to 
announce  that  he  will  give  no  testimonials 
for  Orders  to  any  of  his  undergraduates 
who  has  attended  Dr.  Hampden's  lectures ; 
but  the  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
that  they  will  ordain  no  one  who  has  not 
attended  them,  and  the  head  is  obliged  to 
give  in.  But  that  is  not  all.  Dr.  Pusey 
rakes  up  an  old  statute,  which  has  long 
become  obsolete,  about  a  board  of  heresy, 
and  succeeds  in  getting  a  new  statute 
passed,  reorganizing  the  board,  so  as  to  ex* 
elude  the  new  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 
A  few  years  pass,  and  this  resuscitated 
and  reconstituted  board  of  heresy  turns 
round  upon  its  reviver,  sits  in  judgment 
on  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Pusey,  and 
pronounces  that  sermon  heretical.  Well, 
then,  now  we  have,  not  one  heretic  only,  but 
two  heretics,  and  both  clergymen  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church  of  England — canons 
of  Christ  Church.  The  Univenity  prohibits 
Dr.  Pusey  from  preaching  for  two  years 
before  the  University— -that  is,  in  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  canon  (by  the 
way,  has  he  received  during  thoe  two 
years  the  inoome  of  his  caoonry  ?)— but 
there  has  been  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Oxford  heretic  from  preaching  in  any 
church  but  bis  own,  if  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  permitted)  and  it  is  matter  of 
notoriety  that  the  proscribed  of  Oxford 
has  had  free  range  in  the  happy  diocese  of 
Exeter.  Last  year  there  was  a  great 
M'MuUen  controversy  in  Oxford.  Now 
that  is  a  very  singular  case.  The  Reritis 
Professor  of  Divinity^the  heretical  Dr. 
Hampden — pronounced  one  of  Mr.  M'Mul- 
len's  exercises,  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  heretical;  and  the  grace  for 
Mr.  M'Mullen's  degree  was,  in  conse- 
quence, vetoed  by  the  Vioe-Chancellor.  Mr. 
M'MuUen's  object  in  procee^ng  to  the 
Divinity  degree  was,  that  he  might  con- 
thiue  to  hold  his  fellowship.  Thare  is  a 
angular  provision  in  the  statutes  of  this 
college ;  that  if  a  fellow  is  prevented  from 
obuining  the  B.D.  degree,  by  the  interpo- 
sitioB  of  an  officer  of  the  University,  as 
Mr.  M'Mullen  was,  he  shall  not  vacate 
his  fellowship ;  an  that  the  heterodox  Mr. 
M*Mullen  is  still  a  fellow  of  one  of  your 
orthodox  collies ;  and,  what  is  more,  is 
still  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  year  the  great  performer  has 
been  Mr.  Ward,  who  has  been  degraded 
from  his  degree ;  but  he  would  still  have 
been  a  fellow  ^  BaSiol  if  it  had  not  so 


happened  that  he  preaehed  celibacy,  as  he 
subscribed  the  Articles,  in  a  non-natural 
sense,  and  as  such  might  have  borne  a  part 
in  the  education  of  the  University ;  and  he 
still  retains  his  gown.  Now,  there  is  an 
united  Church  in  an  united  University  I 
Does  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  the  great 
opponent  of  Popery,  know  how  many  con- 
versions  there  have  been  to  Rome  within 
the  last  few  years  in  Oxford  ?  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  list  of  twenty-three  converts 
since  1841,  almost  all  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  all  of  whom  the  Oxford 
Tracts  have  been  the  bridge  to  Rome. 
Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Puseyism  in 
a  University  (in  the  Church  it  is  a  differ^ 
ent  matter)  :  in  a  place  of  learning,  Pusey- 
ite  views,  and  all  other  theological  views, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  ventilated.  I 
would  refuse  no  one  a  degree,  and  I  would 
degrade  no  one  from  a  degree,  on  account 
of  theological  opinions ;  but  I  ask  that  the 
same  indulgence  should  be  given  in  Oxford 
to  every  other  *'  ism  '*  which  has  so  long 
been  given  to  Pusejrism.  You  cannot 
crush  Puseyism  by  making  martyrs  of  its 
votaries ;  make  it  innocuous  by  depriving 
it  of  iu  singularity.  The  effects  of  Pusey- 
ism on  Oxford,  in  its  present  state  of  pro- 
fessed restriction  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are,  indeed,  such  as  may  611 
with  serious  apprehension  friends  of  the 
University  on  both  sides  of  the  House; 
and  would  that  I  could  receive  from  some 
of  those  gentlemen  who  joined  in  the  great 
lay  address  against  Puseyism—- to  which 
they  received  from  the  Chancellor  and 
Vice-Chancellor  so  satisfactory  an  answer, 
telling  them  that  every  one  signed  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  Oxford —- their 
assistance  to  abate,  by  getting  rid  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  evil  which  owes 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  its  strength, 
and  so  arrest  the  progress  of  this  most 
angry  and  lamentable  discord,  which,  if 
you  wish  Oxford  to  legislate  for  herself, 
places,  as  we  have  had  many  recent  proofs, 
a  dead-lock  on  legislation  in  Oxford—- 
which  has  for  some  years  past  imported 
the  odiutn  theolof^ieum  alike  into  every  the 
most  trivial  proceeding,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  every  the  most  solemn  duty  in  the 
University-— which  sounds  the  tocsin  of 
Puseyism  on  every  election  in  the  Univer- 
sity, from  the  vice-chancellorship  down  to 
a  scholarship  in  a  college— which,  not 
long  ago,  invading  a  province  that  even  in 
Oirforri  had  ever  before  been  kept  sacred 
from  the  intrusion  of  intolerance,  spoilt 
with  rode  danonr  aa  honocary  oompUnan  t 
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to  the  distinguished  Represetitatire  of  the 
United  States  in  this  countrYy  because, 
forsooth^  in  his  past  religious  creed  some 
orthodox  Puseyite  had  discovered  a  flaw — 
which  now  makes  undergraduates,  on 
their  flrst  arrival  in  Oxford,  the  objects, 
and  in  too  many  cases  the  early  victims,  of 
an  ever- watchful  proselytizing  zeal— and 
which  threatens  to  absorb  every  member 
and  every  function  of  the  University  in 
the  vortex  of  theological  controversy,  and 
to  blight  for  ever,  with  its  all-withering 
influence,  in  Oxford,  the  peaceful  happiness 
of  those  years  of  college  education  which 
our  memories  and  imaginations  combine  to 
paint  to  us  in  colours  so  fresh  and  fair. 
There  is  no  practice  in  the  Universities 
which  will  contest  the  pre-eminence  of 
absurdity  with  the  privileges  and  distinc- 
tions granted  to  wealth  and  rank.  In 
Cambridge,  all  plebeians  have  to  wait  seven 
years  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree ;  but 
noblemen  and  noblemen's  sons,  and  all 
persons  related  to  the  Sovereign  by  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity,  get  the  degree  in 
little  more  than  two  years,  as  if  there  were 
a  noble  road  to  learning.  One  would  ima- 
gine these  are  the  very  persons  who  could 
best  afibrd  a  longer  time  fur  college  educa- 
tion ;  they  are  certainly  those  whose  care- 
ful education  is  most  an  object  of  national 
solicitude;  for  they  are  our  future  here- 
ditary legislators,  and  those  whose  influ- 
ence in  the  country  brings  them  straight 
from  college  into  Parliament.  In  all  the 
colleges  there  are  distinctions  of  dress,  of 
table,  of  seat  in  chapel,  founded  on  rank 
and  wealth.  I  am  less  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  Oxford  ;  but  the  word  tuft- 
hunter,  which  Oxford  has  given  to  our 
language,  proclaims  the  sign  of  nobility  at 
Oxford,  and  speaks  for  its  results.  In 
Cambridge,  it  is  a  very  complicated  sys- 
tem :  there  is  the  nobleman,  who  is  either 
a  Peer  in  his  own  right  or  a  Peer's  eldest 
son ;  the  hat-fellow-commoner,  a  hat  being 
worn  in  Cambridge  by  all  sons  of  noble- 
men and  eldest  sons  of  baronets  ;  and 
fellow-commoners,  who  wear  caps,  having 
nothing  but  wealth  to  stand  upon.  The 
nobleman  wears  ordinarily  a  flowing  black 
silk  gown,  which,  on  great  days,  is  ex- 
changed for  one  of  purple  and  gold: 

**  PictI  pandit  spectacula  caudft.^ 

And  this  fine  gown,  having  been  worn 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  during  his 
undergraduateship,  and  having  cost  sixty 
or  seventy  guineas,  is,  on  his  leaving,  a 
perquisite  of  the  oollsge  tutor.    The  noble 


undergradnate  takes  preoedence,  on  all 
occasions,  of  the  head  of  the  college. 
Now,  if  there  was  any  place  in  which  such 
distinctions  should  be  less  encouraged  than 
another ;  where  it  might  be  thought  that 
such  fictitious  distinctions  would  be,  in- 
deed, carefully  excluded  ;  and  the  ''learned 
pate "  not  forced  "  to  duck  to  the  golden 
fool,'*  that  place  is  a  university.  He  had 
not  stated  the  worst.  In  his  time,  the 
fellow- commoners  of  Christ's  College  were 
only  required  to  go  to  chapel  on  Sunday, 
while  all  others  were  obliged  to  attend 
every  day ;  and  in  Queen's  College  a  notice 
was  actuadly  posted  up,  that  fdlow -com- 
moners were  only  expected  to  attend  at 
chapel  four  times  in  the  week,  while  aU 
others  must  attend  every  day.  He  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cambridp 
if  he  approved  of  this  reversion  of  chapels 
to  rank,  and  making  payments  an  alter- 
native of  prayers  ?  In  1837,  a  promise 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  two  Chancellors  of  the  Universities,  in 
consequence  of  Lord  Radnor's  disclosures, 
that  the  attention  of  the  colleges  should 
be  directed  to  the  revision  of  their 
statutes.  The  Chancellors  of  the  two 
Universities  did  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  the  heads  of  colleges  to  revise  their 
statutes;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
at  Cambridge  five  colleges  revised  their 
statutes,  but  in  Oxford  no  revision  had 
taken  place.  Originally,  the  fellowships 
and  scholarships  were  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  meant 
to  devote  themselves  principally  to  theolo- 
gical pursuits;  but  those  appointments* 
which  were  originally  destined  for  the 
poorer  classes,  were  now  held  by  the  rich ; 
and  so  far  from  the  intentions  of  the 
founders  being  carried  out  with  respect  to 
theological  study,  those  injunctions  were 
observed  only  in  certain  forms.  In  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  then  was  a  provision  that 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  fellows 
should  either  go  into  holy  orders  or  re- 
sign their  fellowships.  'There  was  also  a 
provision  that  when  they  had  complied 
with  this  condition,  they  should,  after  a 
certain  additional  number  of  years*  take 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  bat  this 
latter  provision  wasju^fcematically  neglect- 
ed. A  fellow  of  iVmty  College  disputed 
the  justice  of  his  being  called  upon  either 
to  take  orders  or  to  resign,  and  ^pealed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  refused 
his  application.  This  fellow  did  resign; 
and  his  resignation  of  his  fdlowsUp  was 
followed  by  an  appointsMnt  which  caused 
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a  vacancy  in  a  scholanhip.  There  was  a 
curious  provision  made  by  the  founder, 
Sir  Thomas  Pope^  who  it  appeared  had  an 
objection  to  aristocracy,  that  no  fellowship 
or  scholarship  should  be  held  by  a  younger 
member  of  any  noble  family.  And  yet 
this  scholarship  was  filled  up  by  Mr. 
Hobart.  the  nephew  and  heir  presumptive 
of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  In  the 
case  of  an  election  at  Exeter  College,  the 
candidates  were  required  to  produce  testi- 
monials, and  to  undergo  an  examination 
of  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
however,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the 
rector  and  fellows  announced  the  election 
to  have  fallen  upon  another  person  who 
was  not  a  candidate,  who  had  produced  no 
testimonials,  undergone  no  examination, 
and  had  not  even  been  present.  Mr.  Row, 
one  of  the  disappointed  candidates,  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  principal  of  the 
college,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  statutes 
of  the  college.  There  was  only  one  copy 
of  the  statutes  of  Exeter  College  in  exist- 
ence ;  it  was  kept  sacred  in  the  library, 
and  even  the  visitor  was  obliged  respect- 
fully to  ask  permission  to  see  it  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter  having  received  the  ap- 
peal, called  upon  the  head  of  the  college 
for  a  copy  of  the  statutes ;  but  they  sent 
him  only  extracts,  and  requested  him  to 
return  them.  The  bishop  said  that  the 
extracts  famished  did  not  give  him  suffi- 
cient materials  upon  which  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  case*  He  did,  however, 
at  length  pronounce  judgment;  and  he 
(Mr.  Christie)  would  ask  whether,  while 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  abstained  in  his  own 
way  from  giving  an  opinion,  he  did  not 
condemn  the  college.  The  bishop,  after 
stating  that  the  appellant  had  not  raised 
the  point  as  to  age  or  standing,  proceeded 
thus,— 

**  Whether  there  be  anything  in  the  history 
of  this  election  which  can  justify  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  not  made  in  full  observance  of  the 
solemn  injunction  of  the  founder,  I  have  not  a 
right,  and  therefore  have  no  inclination  to 
inquire.  The  invitation  to  candidates  by 
public  advertisement,  the  requisition  of  certain 
formularies  of  testimonial,  the  appointment 
and  actual  institution  of  an  examination  of 
the  candidates  for  four  days,  followed  by  the 
election  of  one  who  was  not  a  candidate,  who 
did  not  produce  the  required  testimonials, 
and  who  was  not  examined,  nor  even  present, 
and  this  without  any  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  rector  and  fellows  that  the  candidates 
who  had  presented  themselves  were  in  their 
jndgmeat  either  insuflicient  in  learnings  or  I 


defective  in  morals,  or  exceeding  in  opnleno 
points  on  which  the  appellant  has  not  unrea* 
sonably  dwelt — are,  however,  considerations 
wholly  foreign  from  my  jurisdiction,  and  upon 
them  I  abstain  from  expresiting,  or  seeking  to 
imply,  any  opinion  whatsoever." 

Mr.  Row,  the  candidate  thus  rejected, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  insufficient  in  learn- 
ing, or  defective  in  morals,  for  he  had 
produced  satisfactory  testimonials  on  these 
points,  nor  to  be  exceeding  in  opulence,  for 
he  was  at  that  time  in  narrow  circum* 
stances,  and  was  now  a  diligent  curate,  in 
Wiltshire,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
income  of  his  curacy.  Mr.  Row,  the  un* 
successful  candidate,  was  a  second-class 
man ;  the  chosen  gentleman,  a  third-class 
man.  The  only  reason  for  the  election  of 
the  individual  who  was  chosen  was,  that 
he  happened  to  advocate  Puseyite  senti- 
ments, which  exist  in  great  strength 
among  the  fellows  of  Exeter  College* 
And  there  happened  on  the  same  day,  in 
the  same  college,  another  election  on  an- 
other foundation,  in  which  the  same  pro- 
cess of  testimonials  and  examination  was 
gone  through,  and  the  election  was  not- 
withstanding declared  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
gentleman  who  could  not  get  testimonials, 
having  been  rusticated  for  an  offence  contr^ 
bonos  mores.  This  gentleman  bore  an 
honoured  Puseyite  name.  He  wished  now 
to  say  a  word  on  a  part  of  this  subject 
which  had  often  been  brought  forward 
separately,  and  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
interest  was  felt  by  the  public.  When 
two  years  ago  he  had  the  honour  of  sub^ 
mitting  a  Motion  for  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senters to  the  Universities,  he  mentioned 
an  instance  of  a  Jew  who  had  kept  terms 
in  Cambridge,  though  he  could  not  get  a 
degree,  and  advocated  the  admission  of 
Jews  as  well  as  Christian  Dissenters ;  and 
he  remembered  that  the  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  thought  the  Jew 
a  capital  joke.  It  was  at  any  rate  no  joking 
matter  now.  In  the  vear  1845,  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  a  Go- 
vernment which  had,  if  not  the  hon.  Baro- 
net's confidence,  his  support,  had  held  upas 
an  example  to  us  the  Universities  of  Prussia, 
where  Jews  are  admitted  upon  equal 
terms.  The  Lord  Chancellor  need  not 
have  gone  abroad  for  an  example.  There 
was  in  this  country  a  college,  closely  con- 
nected by  its  ceremonies  of  daily  worship 
and  in  other  ways  with  the  Church  of 
England,  of  which  the  visitor  was  the 
Bishop  of  London,  almost  all  of  whose 
professors  were  of  design  clergymen  of  the 
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pride  to  brilliant  names  in  divinity  and 
philosophy,  which  had  been  associated  with 
it — ^which  had  educated  Members  of  that 
Home-— of  which,  and  of  whose  professors, 
he  himself  having  once  been  a  member, 
could  never  speak  or  think  but  with  gra- 
titude and  affection :  he  referred  to  the 
East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  where, 
of  late  years  Jews  had  been  educated  with 
no  violence  offered  to  their  consciences; 
where  they  had  been  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  students;  and  from 
whence,  through  the  wise  liberality  of  the 
East  India  Directors,  by  which  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  would  do  well  to  take  example, 
Jews  had  gone  forth  with  no  disabling  or 
degrading  distinction  to  impede  their  path, 
to  enter  on  that  great  career  of  usefulness, 
responsibility,  and  fame,  which  lies  open 
to  the  East  India  civilian.  A  Jew  might 
thus  in  course  of  time  become  a  Member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India ;  he  might 
for  a  time  be  the  acting  Governor  General 
of  India;  and  the  hon.  Baronel  opposite 
meant  to  make  a  battle  about  a  beggarly 
Bill  for  allowing  Jews  to  be  aldermen 
in  this  oountrr,  and  treated  their  admis- 
sion  to  the  national  Universities  as  a  joke. 
He  would  venture,  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  appeal  respectfully  to  the  fight 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Will  you  (said  the  hon.  Gentleman), 
to  whom  all  the  great  recent  triumphs  of 
religious  liberty  are  owing,  and  who  are 
emphatically  the  Minister  of  religious  tole- 
ration— who  have  emancipated  the  Catho* 
lies— who  are  be^nning  to  emancipate  the 
Jew^— who  in  defiance  of  your  party  have 
set  before  yourself  the  great  task  of  laying 
the  bigotry  which  hu  long  been  lonl  of 
Irbh  misrule— will  you  refuse  inquiry  (for 
it  is  only  inquiry  I  ask)  into  the  means  of 
^tting  rid  of  a  religious  disability  the  most 
indefensible  in  character— a  disability  in 
respect  of  education  ?  I  will  even  appeal 
on  this  subject  to  the  hon.  Baronet  him- 
self, the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  must  see  that  this  question 
is  now  in  a  very  different  position  from 
what  it  was  when  it  was  last  agitated  in 
this  House  ten  years  ago— >when  Puseyism 
was  a  name  unknown— when  Tract  No.  90 
was  yet  unwritten  —  when  no  one  had 
ventured  to  whimper  even,  much  less  to 
commit  to  irrevocable  print,  that  he  aub* 
scribed  the  Articles  in  a  non-natural  sense : 
•ad  hie  ilnng  MBse  of  Justiot  nitit  reooU 


from  m  system  whidi  liartMNua  Bomm  Ca- 
tholic conformity,  and  proscribes  Protestant 
Dissenters — which  complacently  sees  col* 
lege  rooms  fitted  up  with  confessionals, 
and  shops  in  Oxford  filled  with  rosaries 
and  crucifixes  to  slake  the  Boman  Catholie 
thirst  of  the  Protestant  youth  of  Oxford; 
but  has  not  yet  proposed  any  restitution  of 
her  old  monastic  cloisters,  fit  even  for  the 
education  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
so  that  you  are  compelled  to  propose  ad- 
ditional endowments  for  May  nooth— which 
has  no  open  relations  with  Rome,  but  is  in 
dose  alliance  with  the  Pope  of  Newmania 
at  Littlemore— >which  admits  Mr.  New« 
man  and  Mr.  Oakeley,  and  excludes  Dr. 
Wiseman  and  Dr.  Lingard*  I  pass  from 
this  subject,  briefly  to  consider  the  Univer* 
sities  in  one  aspect,  in  which  I  have  not 
yet  separately  noticed  them,  as  places  des* 
tined  to  the  promotion  of  higher  learning 
and  literature.  I  hare  considered  them 
fully  as  places  for  the  education  of  youth. 
I  have  considered  them  in  relation  to  the 
Church  I  bow  have  they  fulfilled,  and  how 
are  they  fulfiUing,  their  duties  as  stewards 
of  the  nation's  literary  and  philoaophical 
renown?  There  was  a  time,  long  ago, 
when  all  the  learning  of  the  nation  was 
in  the  Universities,  and  at  that  time  all 
the  leamiog  of  the  Universities  was  in 
Aristotle.  But  since  that  tine  have  the 
Universities  led  the  way  in  any  great 
intellectoal  impulse  which  marks  the  his* 
tory  of  literature  and  philosophy  in  this 
country  ?  How  long  after  Bacon's  great 
work  had  been  ffiven  to  the  world  did  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  linger  in  the  schools 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge?  In  what  terms 
of  reproach  and  ridicule  does  Bacon,  and, 
after  Bacon,  Hobbes,  speak  of  the  Univer* 
sities?  A  generation  later  than  Hobbo^ 
we  find  no  great  symptom  of  appreciation 
of  philosophy ;  but  a  very  strons  proof  of 
abject  political  servility  in  Oxford,  when 
Locke,  at  the  time  enioying  the  symnathr 
and  homage  of  the  philoiophers  of  Holland, 
is  deprived,  for  his  political  opinioni^  of 
his  studentship  in  Christ-church,  in  eager 
obedience  to  the  arbitraiy  mandate  of  a  bi« 
got  king.  Do  you  connect  in  any  way  with 
cither  Oxford  or  Cambridge  the  brilliancy 
of  what  b  called  the  Aogustan  age  of  oar 
literature?  After  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
for  more  than  half  a  century  exhausted 
their  energies  in  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian 
quarrels;  while  in  those  Universities  of 
Sootkad  which  yoo  have  thought  it  iusi 
and  espediMit  to  fkit,  aa  iUoiiaDaa  ashool 
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of  ilietaphjttGt^  WM  dar^loped,  Aod  tiwi 
idence  of  political  eeonomf  arose  in  them 
almost  full  grown  at  its  birth,  and  they 
ga^e  the  impulse  to  a  number  of  historical 
writings,  which  aie  stilly  and  will  nerer 
oease  to  be«  the  glory  of  British  literature. 
Again,  is  there  any  period  in  the  history 
of  either  Oxford  or  Camhridgej  since  the 
Ileyolutioni  to  be  compared  with  that  bril- 
liant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh^  when  her  body  of  professors 
shone  before  the  world  with  the  accumu- 
lated lustre  of  the  names  of  Leslie,  and 
Playfair,  andOregory»and  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  the  fame  of  her  teachers  drew  from 
far  and  wide  a  great  concourse  of  students, 
among  whom,  in  spite  of  the  fashion  of  the 
English  Universities,  mingled  more  than 
erne  hope  of  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
and  of  whom  an  unexampled  number  rose 
afterwards  to  eminence  in  science  and 
literature^  in  the  tarious  professions,  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  Council  ?  Some*  indeed, 
having  died  before  their  time,  have  already 
in  biography  become  a  study  and  example 
to  the  world ;  and  when  in  the  vigour  with 
Which,  by  professors  and  students  alike,  all 
hranchesof  knowledge  were  pursued,  the 
world  was  startled  with  that  cdebrated 
litemry  undertaking  of  the  young  men 
then  congregated  in  Edinburgh,  which  has 
influenced  the  literature  and  government 
of  every  country  of  the  civillxed  world. 
Let  na  look  airound  now,  and  among  the 
men  eminent  among  us  at  this  day  in 
higher  learning  or  literature,  how  many,  or 
nther  few,  shall  we  find  in  actual  connex- 
ion, or  indeed  connected  at  all,  with  the 
Universities  I  Do  we  go  to  Oxford  or 
Gunbridge  to  look  for  distinguished  raeta- 
txbysicians,  statists,  political  economists,  or 
hislorims  }  If  one  were  asked  to  name  the 
persons  most  eminent  among  us  at  this 
day  ae  speculative  phikieophers,  I  believe 
there  wonld  be  no  dispute  whatever  as  to 
two  namei,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning,  being  among  the  first ;  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Siwfiield,  who,  not  amid  acade- 
anc  groves  and  cloisters,  but  in  the  busy 
din  of  a  large  manufacturing  city,  and  him- 
self engaged  in  pursuita  of  business^  has 
written  upon  sobjeota  of  almost  every 
branch  of  speeidattve  philosophy,  and  en- 
riched every  subfeet  on  whidi  he  has 
written ;  and  Mr.  John  Mil],  a  poUie  ser- 
▼flnt  from  an  early  age  of  the  Court  of 
East  India  Directors,  the  author  of  '« The 
System  of  Logie,"  whose  philosophical  re- 
putatioA  ia»  as  it  were,  an  inheritance 
wUsh»  ia  his  haadai  has  reeei?ed  anqplel 


addition  by  the  son  of  the  profound  and 
distinguished  historian  of  India,  who  again 
owed  none  of  his  intellectual  culture  to  an 
English  University.  The  Univeruties  and 
their  colleges  possess  libraries  rich  in  manu- 
scripts, illustrating  modern  history.  Has 
any  historical  work  of  value  proceeded 
during  the  last  three  centuries  from  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge?  While,  among 
those  who  in  our  own  day  have  elucidated 
with  the  most  research  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  divine. 
Dr.  Lingard,  excluded  by  his  religion  from 
adorning  either  University  with  his  genius 
and  learning.  The  Protestant  Dissenters 
boast  in  science  and  literature  the  names 
of  Dr.  Faraday,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Mr.  Howitt,  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr*  Conder,  and  many  others  whom 
I  might  mention.  Are  these  men  unwor- 
thy of  admission  to  our  Universities  \ 
Would  not  the  Univeruties  rather  derive 
strength  and  honour  from  the  accession  of 
their  accomplishments  and  fame.^  I  do 
then  ask  the  House,  not  hoping  for  it«  but 
feeling  that  it  should  be  granted,  for  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Since  the  commencement  of 
Her  reign.  Her  Majesty  has  visited  the 
Univerrity  of  Cambridge.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  let  her  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  the  ancient  forms  and  cere- 
monies which  the  Univerrity  tenaciously 
preserves,  while  the  substance  of  her  sta- 
tutes is  disregarded.  I  remember  the 
newspapers  at  the  time  described  Her  Ma- 
jesty as  riiowing  aome  very  unequivocal, 
but  certainly  not  unnatural,  symptoms  of 
fatigue,  with  some  of  the  long  unmeaning 
ceremonies  which  she  was  doomed  to  wit- 
ness. It  is  impossible,  Sir,  that  she,  the 
supreme  viritor  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
may  then  have  conceived  a  desire  to  render 
the  powers  with  which  the  law  invests  her 
avaikble  for  infusing  new  life  and  vigour 
into  the  Univeruties..  and  so  widening  the 
circle  of  knowledge  which  they  teach  and 
cultivate,  that  England  need  no  longer 
blush  for  a  comparison  of  her  chief  scats  of 
learning  and  education  with  the  far  more 
scantily  endowed  Univerrities  of  Germany, 
of  some  of  which  she  may  have  heard 
much  }  But  this  at  least,  I  trust,  may  not 
altogether  idly  and  presumptuously  be 
imagined,  that  as  she  walked  amid  the 
many  monuments  which  met  her  eye  on 
every  side  of  Roman  Catholic  munificence 
-—above  all,  as  she  prayed  within  that 
gogeoQS,  venerable  piki  the  peerless  gjlory 
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of  Cambridge,  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
predecessor  on  her  throne  consecrated  in  a 
so-called  dark  age  to  the  future  moral  wel- 
fare of  England — ^that  there  did  flash  across 
the  rojal  breast  a  hope  that  Her  reign 
might  see  the  last  of  the  injustice  which 
excludes  Roman  Catholics  from  all  share  in 
Roman  Catholic  endowments,  and  the  last 
of  the  intolerance  which  now  narrows  to 
one  sect,  and  spoils  and  desecrates,  the  large 
munificence  of  olden  time. 

Mr.  Efoart^  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
said,  if  it  were  asked  for  what  reason  this 
inquiry  was  sought,  the  reply  might  be 
given  in  very  few  words.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  Motion  was  made  was,  that 
the  Universities  had  limited  themselves 
within  bounds  far  narrower  than  those  con- 
templated by  their  founders.  He  thought 
that  even  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  must  acknow- 
ledge, when  he  looked  at  the  inscriptions 
of  former  times  found  in  the  various  col- 
leges, that  a  far  more  extensive  system 
of  learning  once  prevailed  than  that  which 
existed  at  present*  It  was  the  object  of 
the  founders  of  those  institutions  to  extend 
their  sphere  of  useful oess  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  while  it  seemed  to  be  that  of  their 
successors  to  limit  the  benefits  which  they 
were  adapted  to  diffuse.  How  did  it 
happen  that  one  of  our  Universities  con- 
fined itself  almost  exclusively  to  classics, 
while  the  other  contented  itself  with  clas- 
sics and  mathematics  ?  The  originators  of 
these  seats  of  learning  contemplated  a  far 
wider  range ;  they  did  not  omit  education 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  far  as  they  were 
known  in  their  own  day  ;  and  no  less  than 
seven  arts  and  sciences  would  be  found  to 
have  constituted  the  curriculum  through 
which  degrees  had  to  be  obtained.  Now, 
he  could  not  help  remarking,  in  reference 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Universities, 
that  some  of  the  most  profound  works  in 
classics  and  history  now  used  in  the  col* 
leges  were  translations  from  the  German ; 
being,  in  fact,  the  composition  of  erudite 
German  professors.  There  must  be  some 
defect  in  a  system  which  led  to  such  a  re- 
sult* The  great  object  of  all  education, 
after  giving  a  certain  amount  of  elementary 
instruction,  should  be  to  develooe  the  latent 
faculties  of  the  mind  ;  and  unless  this  ob- 
ject were  kept  in  view,  all  attempts  at  edu- 
cation would  prove  ineffectual.  That  object 
was  far  more  traceable  in  the  conduct  of  the 
founders  of  these  institutions  than  in  the 
narrow  path  pursued  in  the  Universities 
in  modem  times.    They  now  adhend  to 


what  was  called  the  tutorial  system  of  edo* 
cation,  while  the  plan  originally  purmed 
was  the  professorud.     Many  eminent  per- 
sons had  written  against  the  change.     Mr. 
Whewell  had  deprecated  the  narrow  and 
drcumseribed  character  of  the  existing  sya* 
tem,  as  ooe  which  was  not  adapted  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  scenes  in  which  they 
wrre  likely  to  be  engaged.     He  knew  not 
what  men  were  to  be  found  in  our  Uni- 
versities who  might  be  compared  with  the 
eminent  writers  of  Germany  or  of  France. 
Had  they  such  men  as  Eichom  or  MuUer  f 
Had  they  any  authors  who  would  bear 
comparison  with    Guixot,  Michelet,  and 
many  other  modem  historians  of  France? 
Nor  was  it  only  the  intellectual  system  of 
education  of  which  there  was  reason  to 
complain.     The  distinctions  of  rank  ob- 
served at  the  Universities  were  highly  ob- 
jectionable.     The   practice  of   giving  a 
nobleman  a  different  dress  from  that  of  the 
poorer  student  was  not  known  in  the  Uni^ 
versities  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  hnrtfol  to 
the  feelings  of  a  large  class  of  student^ 
but  dishonourable  to  the  Univenity  itself. 
He  must  say,  that  when  he  saw  a  student, 
simply  because  he  happened  to  be  a  siaar, 
excluded  from  a  particular  sphere  of  m^ 
dety,  the  spectacle  appeared  to  him  ex- 
tremely ravolting.    His  hon.  Friend  had 
alluded  to  the  subject  of  religious  educa* 
tion.     He  did  not  think  that  the  cause  of 
religion  could  be  maintained  or  promoted 
by  perseverance  in  administering  all  those 
tests  of  theology  which  were  prescribed  for 
students  in  the  Universitiea ;  tests  which 
were  so  numerous  and  burdensome  that  h 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  students 
first  to  subscribe,  and  afterwards,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  to  forget  them.    Such,  then, 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
support  the  Motion  before  the  House.    He 
trusted  that  no  long  period  woold  elapse 
before  the  Universities  would  be  liberated 
from  the  existing    obstroctions  to   their 
prosperity  and  that  of   the    country   at 
large.    By  opening  the  colleges  to  persona 
who  belonged    not    to    the    Established 
Church,  they  would  throw  a  flood  of  light 
into  the  institutions  themselves.    Was  it 
not  a  disgrace  to  those  Univerritiea  that 
any  native  of  this  coantry  should  be  ex-. 
duded  from  benefits  which,  as  bdoff  in- 
tended originally  for  all  who  profesMo  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  was  then 
the  religion  of  the  whole  oountiy,  were^ 
in  fact,  destined  for  the  behoof  of  all 
classes  of  the  oommunitj?    Althoo^  hit 
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lion.  Friend  might  not  succeed  in  the  pre-  ■ 
sent  Session,  yet  he  trusted  that  he  would 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  future  suc- 
cess, and,  as  other  reforms  had  heen  carried 
which  at  first  it  seemed  difficult  to  ohtain, 
so  he  trusted  they  would  at  length  see  a 
reform  in  the  Universities.  He  did  not 
despair  of  seeing  those  who  would  on  that 
occasion  vote  against  this  Motion,  in  some 
future  year  supporting  a  similar  Motion 
for  opening  the  Universities  without  dis- 
tinction of  religious  sect,  and  of  finding 
the  call  made  by  the  country  in  reference 
to  this  matter  generally  responded  to 
within  the  walls  of  that  House. 

Sir  jR.  Inglis  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Weymouth  had    promised  at    the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  avoid  any  expressions  which 
might  be  considered  disrespectful  to  the 
institutions  which  were  the  subject  of  his 
Motion,  or  painful  to  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  their  welfare.    That  promise 
the  hon.  Member  had  kept  most  faithfully. 
Whilst  he  differed  from  him  as  to  many  of 
his  facts,  and  all  his  conclusions,  he  did 
not  recollect  in   the  course  of   his  able 
speech  a  »ngle  expression  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  promise  made  at  its  com- 
mencement.    He  should   not  have  risen 
thus  early  to  address  the  House  on  this 
subject,  but,  as  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that   the  hon.   Member  had,  in 
many  parts  of  his  speech,  addressed  him 
personally,  he  would  not  shrink  from  the 
task  of  at  once  endeavouring  to  meet  his 
arguments.     Now,  he  did  not  deny   the 
proposition  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  his  Motion,  namely, 
that  the  Crown  had   a  right  to  issue  a 
Commission  to  investigate  the  state,  the 
privileges,  the  rights,  and  the  duties  of  the 
two  Universities ;  but  he  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  talent  and  research  which  he  had 
combined  in  his  speech,  the  hon.  Member 
had  laid  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
Motion  with    which   he  had  concluded. 
The  hon.  Member  began  by  speaking  of 
the  great  wealth,  the  vast  privileges,  and 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  livings  enjoyed 
by  the  Universities  ;  and  this  he  followed 
up  by  stating  the  amount  which  the  Uni- 
versities received,   first,  in   the  shape  of 
drawback  for  paper,  and  next  in  that  of  a 
donation  of  500/.  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,     These  were  facts  already  known 
to  the  hon.  Member.     Was  it  necessary  for 
his  purpose  that  the  machinery  of  a  Royal 
Commission  should  be  employed  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  number  of  living^  in  the  possession 
of  the  University  ?  Why,  the  papers  were 
already  in  his  hand  from  which  the  re- 
quired   information    might  be    obtained. 
Again,  as  to  the  sums  received  from  what 
was  called  the  public.     It  was,  by  the 
bye,  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  great 
promoters  of  education  should  be  the  first 
to  deprecate  the  very  moderate  encourage- 
ment of  learning  which  was  given  to  the 
two  Universities.     He  believed  there  was 
no  country  in  Europe  which  had  contri- 
buted so  little  to  the  support — he  would 
not  say  of  learning,  at  the  Universities, 
but  of  any  object  connected  with  the  in- 
tellectual  progress  of  the  nation.     As  a 
state  and  nation  they  had  done  nothing. 
It  appeared  that  there  was  given   to  the 
Universities  7Z.  lOs, — he  begged  the  hon. 
Member's   pardon    for   understating  the 
amount — ^it  was,  in  fact,   7L  I9s.  for  a 
preacher;  11/.  6s.  2d,  for  a  professor  of 
divinity;    and  35/.  3^.  for  a  professor  of 
law.     The  whole  amount,  in  fact,  of  the 
items  thus  divided  between  the  two  Uni- 
versities was  300/.,  of  which  151/.  15«.  2J. 
was  given  to  Oxford,  and  148/.  As,  lOd* 
to  Cambridge.     It  was    not,    therefore, 
upon  the  size  of  the  grants  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Universities  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  could  found  any  claim  to  the 
exercise  of  the  visitatorial  power  of  the 
Crown  with  respect  to  the  Universities; 
but,  even  if  the  amount  were  ten  times  as 
large  as  he  had  stated,  it  was  not  the 
amount,  but  the  use   or  abuse  of  that 
amount,  which  could  alone  justify  the  exer- 
cise of  the  visitatorial  power.     Had  then 
any  abuse  been  suggested  ?     Not  a  single 
abuse  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member ;  and  he  could  tell  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  it  was  by  the  amount  of  the  draw- 
back of  the  duty  on  the  paper  employed 
in  the  University  presses  that  it  had  been 
found  practicable  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
most  important  of  all  books.     Though  he 
should  crmtend  that,  even  for  the  circulation 
of  books  in  classical  literature,  or  general 
science,  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  aid 
of  the  nation  should  be  granted  to  the  Uni- 
versities, the  sum  so  granted  in  respect  to 
classical  literature  or  general  science  was 
small  indeed  as  compared  with  the  amount 
of  drawback  on  the  paper  employed  in  the 
printing  of  the  Bible.    The  largest  amount 
ever  remitted  as  drawback  to  the  Univer- 
sities was  in    one  year,   ten  years  ago, 
S,600/.     At  that  time   the   whole   sum 
granted  for  drawback  on  books  in  Greek, 
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Latin,   Oriental,  and  the  northern   lan- 
guages^  was  only  220/.  6s.    The  fact  was, 
that  the  drawback  allowed  for  some  years 
had  been  gradually  diminishing ;  and  at 
present  it  was  so  small  that  it  could  hardly 
be  grudged  even  by  the  most  fastidious  of 
economists.     The  average  for  the  last  three 
years    did    not    amount    to    more    than 
2,300/.  a  year.     The  hon.  Member  him- 
self had  not  overstated  the  pecuniary  aid 
which  they  received ;  but  even  taking  his 
amount,  how  small  was  it  in  comparison 
with  the  wealth  of  the  country — ^how  small 
compared  witti  the  encouragement  given 
to  literature  in  other  countries  far  less  rich 
than  our  own !     But  there  were  other 
considerations  which    had    provoked    the 
hon.  Member  for  Weymouth  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  condition  of 
the  Universities.     It   was   that  pre-emi- 
nence which  he  had  justly  assigned  to  the 
Universities,  the  character  of  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  desired,  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
would  not  say  to  diminish,  but  practically 
to  render  less  valuable  by  the  introduction 
of  the  measures  which  he  contemplated  as 
the  necessary  result  of  the  issue  of  the  Com- 
mission now  proposed.     The  hon.  Member 
had  laid,  he  repeated,  no  ground  of  inquiry  in 
respect  to  any  abuse,  either  as  to  the  funds 
received  by  the  Universities  from  the  State, 
or  the  funds  inherited  from  the  founders. 
But  it  was  said,  and  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Cwart)  had  repeated  the  assertion,  that  in 
the  present  generation  the  Universities  had 
not  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  great 
lights  of  this  country,  either  in  respect  to 
arts,   science,  or  literature.     Now  if  his 
hon.  Friend  contended  that  it  was  necessary 
the  works  should  be  written  within  the  limits 
of  the  two  Universities,  even  then  he  be- 
lieved he  could  show  him  examples  of  that 
sort.     But   the  effect  of  the  Universities 
was  not  confined  to  that  which  was  pro- 
duced within  the  mere  walls.     It  was  not 
necessary,  for  instance^  that  Mr.  Hallam 
should   have   written   his  works  actually 
within   the   walls  of  Christ  Church.     It 
was  sufficient  that  he  had  received  within 
those  walls  the  education  which  had  qua- 
lified him  to  write  those  works.    And  he 
defied  the  hon.  Member^  with  all  his  re- 
search, to  produce  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land in  the  last  three  centuries  any  number 
of  distinguished  men  who  were  uncon- 
nected with  either  University.    He  spoke 
fearlessly  upon  that  subject ;  that  among 
the  great  men  who  had  enlightened  and 
adorned  the  history  of  their  country^  there 
would  scarcely  be  founds  in  respect  to  thec^ 
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logy,  in  respect  to  adenoe,  any  distinguiithed 
name  which  was  not  connected  with  one  or 
other  of  the  Universities.    He  would  admit, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the 
possession  of  degrees  in  either  University 
were  essential  to  the  establishment  of  any 
man's  fair  claims  to  professional  enjoy- 
ment,  that  argument  would  cut  two  ways. 
And  though  it  might  be  said  "  You  have 
proved,  indeed,  that  the  distinguished  men 
of  England  have  been    connected   with 
the   Uuiverdties;    that  would  prove  too 
much,  for  it  would  prove  there  was  a  mo- 
nopoly.** Yet  that  was  not  the  case.  There 
had  not  been  a  monopoly.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had,  however,  talkttl  of  the  invidious 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Universities 
with  respect  to  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 
With  respect  to  law,  he  need  not  remind 
him  that  of  the  last  six  Lord  Chancellon^ 
three  had  not  been  compelled  to  attain  to 
their  honours   by  passing    through   that 
course  of  education  which  either  Uidversitj 
afforded.     He  was  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  here  also  his  arguments  might  be 
turned  against  himself,  and  he  miffht  be 
asked,  "Then,  what  goisd  did  the  Univer- 
sities produce?"    He  answered,  that  they 
had  produced  the  most  eminent  men,  with- 
out however  excluding  those  who  did  not 
possess  either  the  pecuniary  means  or  the 
religious  princinles  which  might  qualify 
them  to  pass  tnrough  either  University. 
They  did  give  to  every  profession  that 
distinction  which  a  highly  cultivated  edu- 
cation^  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  was 
most  likely  to  produce;   whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  did  not  exclude  from  pro- 
fessional or  public  distinction  those  who 
were  not  so  qualified  by  education  in  the 
Universities.     Now,  as  to  the  profession 
of  medicine.    The  hon.  Member  said,  there 
were  very  few  physicians  who  had  passed 
from  either  University  to  the  great  walks 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  metropolis. 
Be  it  so;  but  the  fact  was,  that  those  few 
were  amongst  the  most  dutinguished  whom 
the  country  had  produced.    He  would  take 
a  late  example ;  that  of  Sir  Henry  Hal« 
ford.     Would  any  one    assert  that  the 
classical  attainments   which  that   distin* 
guished  individual  drew  from  his  Univer« 
sity  education  did  not  tend  to  raise  the 
character  of  his    profession  as   well  as 
his  own  ?    He  could  point  to  other  men,  at 
this  moment  in  the  metropolis^  of  the  high- 
est walk  in  the  profession,  whose  progress 
was  not  impeded,  bnt  rather  encouraged 
by  their  classical  attainments.    Againt  be 
admitted  that  there  were  but  few  of  the 
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most  eminent  physicians  sent  from  the  two 
Universities  into  the  metropolis ;  but  that 
did  not  prove  that  the  reputation  enjoyed 
by  those  few  was  not  reflected  upon  the 
other  members  of  the  profession.  The 
hon.  Member  had  also  alluded  to  the  law. 
As  to  the  highest  office  in  the  law,  he  had 
been  already  answered.  With  respect  to 
other  offices,  or  to  practice  in  the  Common 
Law  and  Chancery  Courts,  they  were  open 
to  any  man,  of  any  religion  or  none,  or  any 
education  or  none,  always  excepting  their 
professional  acquirements.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  civil  law,  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion in  reference  to  that,  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  have  stated.  It  was 
this — ^that  the  courts  in  which  they  prac- 
tised required  a  university  education  from 
them,  because  in  those  courts  the  interests 
of  the  Church  were  materially,  if  not  eX' 
clusively,  involved.  Therefore  it  was  fit- 
ting that  those  who  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  the  courts,  or  took  part  in  their  proceed- 
ings, should,  in  a  moral  sense,  give  a  bond  to 
the  community  that  they  had  the  interests  of 
the  church  at  heart.  Then,  as  to  the  third 
and  highest  of  the  three  great  professions-— 
the  profession  of  theology  and  admission  to 
holy  orders,  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
no  one  with  the  least  sagacity  could  fail  to 
perceive,  that  if  the  Universities  were  in- 
tended as  the  nurseries  of  the  Church — if 
from  them,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  stated, 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  all  but 
exclusively  selected,  some  formularies  coin- 
ciding with  the  principles  of  the  Church 
should  be  adopted  and  maintained  in  the 
two  Universities.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  profession  of  theology  was  concerned, 
the  hon.  Member  had  made  out  no  case  for 
remodelling  those  Institutions.  With  re- 
gard to  the  attainment  of  degrees,  there 
was  a  period  in  our  history  when,  he  be- 
lieved, not  one  fifth  of  all  the  priests  in 
England  had  been  ordained  in  the  Univer- 
sities. He  spoke  of  the  time  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation.  But  in 
process  of  time,  and  on  the  more  gene* 
ral  diffusion  of  education,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  require  higher  attainments  in 
general  knowledge  and  professional  educa- 
tion than  could  be  obtained  any  where  ex- 
cept within  the  waUs  of  the  University ; 
and  then,  and  not  until  then,  did  the 
bishops  most  commonly  require  that  parties 
seeking  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders  should 
produce  e?idence  that  they  had  previously 
attained  to  certain  degrees  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Yet  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
idaad  at  this  momenti  where^  from  inferior 


circumstances,  so  far  as  this  world's  goods 
were  concerned,  the  young  men  destined 
for  holy  orders  could  not  always  obtain  a 
University  education — in  these  northern 
dioceses  the  bishops  frequently  take  a  class 
of  men  who  were  termed  literates  to  receive 
from  these  right  rev.  Prelates  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.    The  increasing  demand  for 
general  knowledge  had  induced  the  bishops 
to  adopt  this  practice,  by  which  it   was 
not  essential  to  have  a  University  educa- 
tion.    He  believed  there  were  hundreds 
of  persons  in   the  neighbourhood  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  in  the 
north  of  England  who  had  been  admitted 
to  holy  orders  without  being  educated  at 
either    University.     The  College    of  St. 
Bees  sent  forth  a  great  number  of  these  per- 
sons; and  he  understood  the  education  which 
they  acquired  in  that  institution  was  of  a 
most  excellent  description,  and  justly  en- 
titled those  who  received  it  to  be  consi- 
dered as  fit  candidates  for  holy  orders.     It 
was  not  the  fact,  then,  that  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  main- 
tained a  monopoly  in  respect  to  the  profes- 
sion of  holy  orders,  any  more  than  they  had 
maintained  a  monopoly  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  law  and  medicine.  The  value 
of  the  degrees  which  they  conferred  was 
to  be  measured  by  the  practical  attain- 
ments of  the  persons  seeking  them.     He 
must  now  advert  to  some  individual  cases, 
from  which  he  would  willingly  have  ab- 
stained. The  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  alluded  to  three  cases ;  and  he 
(Sir  R.  Inglis^  was  accordbgly  forced  to  use 
the  names  of  the  parties.     Whether  Mr. 
Ward  were  or  were  not  a  heretic — whether 
Dr.  Hampden  were  or  were  not  a  heretic— 
whether  Dr.  Fusey  were  or  were  not  a  he- 
retic, let  him  tell  the  hon.  Member  that 
those  propositions  were  never  submitted  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  therefore 
had  never  been   decided.     The  question 
never  was  as  to  heresy  in  any  one  of  these 
three  cases.    But  passing  this  by,  he  would 
observe  that  so  far  as  he  could  foresee  the 
result  of  such  a  Commission  as  had  been 
proposed — ^judging  from  experience,  or  by 
analogy,  there  was  nothing  which  could 
affect  any  one  of  these  three  cases,  or  any 
similar  case  which  might  hereafter  arise. 
The  facts  had  already  been,  he  would  not 
say  before  this  House,  for  this  House  had 
no  concern  with  them  ;  but  they  had  been 
so  fully  before  the  only  tribunal— namely, 
the  Convocation    of   the  University — in 
which  they  arose,  that  he  would  venture 
to  state  that  no  inquiry  instituted  under 
P  2 
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the  authoritf  of  the  Crown  could  produce 
any  alteration  in  the  dedsions  in  these 
cases.     He  had  quoted  the  three  names 
with  regret,  because  he  did  not  consider 
the  House  of  Commons  of  England  a  fit 
tribunal  to  review   the  decisions  of  any 
body  whatever  having  original  and  com- 
petant  jurisdiction  —  the    proper   course 
being  in  all  such  cases  by  appeal  to  the 
next    competent    legal   authority  —  and, 
therefore,  an  appeal — if  an  appeal  ought 
to  be  made  in  respect  to    the  decisions 
in   these  or   any    similar    cases  —  ought 
not  to  be  to  such  a  body  as  this,  but  to  the 
recognised  tribunal  uf  the  country,  to  the 
yisitors   of  the  college,  or  the  visitor  of 
the   University ;  and  when  all  these  re- 
sources had  been  exhausted,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  should  an  appeal  be  made  to 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  nation.    The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  mentioned  a  fourth 
and  fifth  case.     The  one  arose  in  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.      That  case  was   to  be 
met,  in  some  degree,  by  the  statement  to 
which  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  incidentally 
adverted.     I'he  matter  at  issue  was  for- 
mally submitted  to  the  visitor  of  the  col- 
lege, who,  acting  officially  in  such  charac 
ter  himself,  stated  that  the   college  had 
not  exceeded  the  powers  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  State.     The  statutes  of  the  college, 
he  understood,  as  construed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  visitor,  possessed  in  themselves 
sufficient  elasticity   to  justify  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  in  that  case.  When, 
therefore,  the  visitor  had  pronounced  an 
opinion  favourable  to  the  discretion  exer- 
ciHcd  by  the  college,  he  could  not  think 
that   thai  case  furnished  any  ground  on 
which  the  hon.  Member  could  call  for  the 
exercise  of  the  visitatorial  power  of  the 
Crown  in  respect  to  this  college.     The  case 
to  which,  however,  the  hon.  Member  made 
the  most  elaborate  reference,  was  the  case 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  and  the  in. 
stance  of  Mr.  Row,  a  disappointed  candi- 
date for  a  fellowship.     He   thought  the 
governing  body  were  justified  in  the  deci- 
sion they  arrived  at.     The  boo.  Member 
said  that,  upon  a  vacancy  occurring,  the 
governing  body  issued  advertisements  for 
candidates  s  and  he  felt  bound  to  admit 
that  they  were  not  called  upon  to  issue 
those  advertisements.      The    statutes    of 
Exeter  College  required  that  the  parlies 
to  be  elected  should  be  ad  prqficiendum  in 
Uteris  aptiores,  in  monbus  hone$iiorei,  in 
facuUatibus  paupertores;    and   that    the 
election  should  be  in  favour  of  the  candi- 
dates in  whom  these  qualifications,  or  the 


greater  part  of  them,  were  best  combined. 
And  he  asked  whether  it  were  contended 
that  the  party  elected  was  not  qualified  in 
these  respects?    He  contended  that  Mr. 
Row  was  not  so  eminent  in  literary  ac- 
quirements above  the  successful  candidate 
tor  the  fellowship,  as  to  render  such  emi- 
nence decisive  in  his  favour.  Besides  which, 
it  is  not  stated  that  they  had  been  compe- 
titors in  one  and  the  same  University  ex- 
amination.    He  believed  that  nothing  was 
more  clear  than  that  the  eminence  in  ac- 
quirementsofthesenior  wrangler  of  oneyear, 
was  no  test  that  he  was  of  equal  eminence 
with  the  senior  wrangler  of  the  following 
year.   Unless  the  two  parties  were  actually 
competing  parties,  the  fact  that  one  was  in 
the  second  class,  and  the  other  in  the  first  or 
third  class,  did  not  prove  any  relative  pre- 
eminence in  the  one  or  the  other.  The  ab- 
solute eminence  of  the  one  in  Class  Three, 
might  at  least  be  equal  to  the  absolute  emi- 
nence of  the  one  in  Chiss  Two.    It  had 
been  said  that  the  gentleman  chosen  was 
of  greater  means  than  his  unsuccessful  corn- 
petitor.      If  he  had  had  greater  means, 
however,  it  must  still  be  recollected,  that 
comparative  poverty  was,  after  all,  only  one 
of  the  qualifications  requisite  ^  and  the  col- 
lege did  not  bind  itself  to  take  the  poorest 
man,  unless  he  combined  with  his  poverty 
the  other  qualifications  required.     "  But," 
said  the  hon.  Member, "  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong,  the  Bishop,  the  visitor  of  the  col- 
lege, though  he    did  give  a  decision  in 
favour  of  the   college,  gave  an  opinion 
against  it."     That  expression  was  a  happy 
one  i  because  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
was  as  capable  of  defending  himself  as  any 
man  living,  had  certainly,  in  this  instance, 
not  followed  the  advice  given  by  a  distin- 
guished  Lord  Chancellor  some  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago  to  a  person  whom  he  was 
about  to  appoint  as  a  colonial  judge,  namely, 
to  give  his  decisions  without  assigning  any 
reasons  for  them.     "  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,**  said  that  eminent  personage,  '"your 
decisions  will  be  right,  and  your  reasons 
wrong."    The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  pro. 
nouncing  his  decision,  had  no  business  to 
do  aught  else ;  he  was  not  entitled  to  enter 
into  discussions  incidental  to  the  matter  at 
issue ;  but  while  he  liberated  the  college 
by  his  subsequent  determination,  he  im* 
pugned  it  by  the  preamble  to  that  deter- 
mination—a course  which  the  right  rev 
Prelate  would  have  avoided  had  he  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  whom  he  had  referred.     It  was  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  Judges  in  cases  of  appeal 
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from  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Taxes.  They  merely  said  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Commissioners  was  rights  or 
the  decision  was  wrong;  and  he  could  not 
hut  wish  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  had,  in 
this  instance,  adopted  that  course.  It 
had  heen  stated  that  the  fiishop  had  com- 
plained that  the  college  had  not  sent  him 
the  entire  of  their  statutes,  hut  only  a 
part  of  them.  Now,  he  had  the  Bishop's 
original  letter;  and  in  it,  while  he  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  copies  of  the 
statutes  at  issue,  he  asked  for  no  others ; 
but  merely  that  such  a  statement  of  facts 
should  be  made  to  him  by  the  college  as 
might  show  that  the  election  had  been 
in  conformity  to  the  statutes.  The  hon. 
Member  believed  that  there  had  been 
no  examination.  Why,  this  very  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  elected  in  1842,  had 
already  gone  through  the  examination  in 
the  previous  year.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  classical  or  theological  attainments  of 
those  gentlemen;  but  the  statutes  of 
Exeter  College,  or  of  any  other  college, 
did  not  require  that  the  governing  body 
should  select  merely  the  better  of  two  bad 
candidates.  They  had  known  what  the 
successful  candidate  was,  by  having  had 
experience  of  his  learning  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  year  before ;  and  accordingly 
the  unsucces^ul  candidate  of  the  year  1841 
had  been  taken  and  selected  without  a  re- 
newed examination  in  the  year  1842. 
There  were  three  tests  of  fitness.  But  the 
gentleman  whose  case  had  been  advocated 
by  the  hon.  Member,  might  have  been  de- 
ficient, or,  at  all  events,  might  not  have 
come  up  to  the  standard  in  all  three  of 
those  tests.  The  election  had  not,  he 
understood,  been  decided  in  reference  to 
the  peculiar  theological  opinions  of  the 
candidates.  With  respect  to  the  statutes, 
the  hon.  Member  had  stated  that  Lord 
Radnor,  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  had 
made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
had  produced  a  declaration  from  the  two 
Chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in 
reference  to  a  review  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Universities  and  of  the  colleges.  Almost 
immediately  after  that,  both  Universities, 
at  all  events  the  University  of  Oxford — 
for  he  would  answer  for  that  University 
alone  —  undertook  the  revision  of  their 
statutes.  Those  statutes  were,  as  the  hon. 
Member  well  knew,  divided  into  titles,  of 
which  there  were  twenty-one ;  and  out  of 
that  number  sixteen  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  had  come  under  the  review  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  University.  But 


the  hon.  Member  must  understand  that 
though  the  governing  body  might  investi- 
gate those  statutes — he  was  now  limiting 
himself  to  the  University  statutes — they 
could  not  force  the  result  of  their  revision 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  University 
itself;  that  remained  for  the  Convocation ; 
and  unless  the  hon.  Member  meant  by 
introducing  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
to  annihilate  the  authority  of  the  Convoca- 
tion, and  give  to  the  Crown  the  power  of 
framing  new  statutes,  or  remodelling  old 
ones,  he  had  not  advanced  one  step  towards 
that  course  which  he  declared  so  desirable 
— namely,  the  adoption  of  statutes  con- 
formable to  his  own  opinions,  and  the 
opinions  of  those  who  concurred  with  him. 
The  question  was,  could  they  by  any  Act 
of  the  Crown,  which  did  not  annihilate 
the  existence  of  the  Convocation,  effect 
such  an  alteration  of  the  statutes  as  the 
hon.  Member  desired  to  carry  out ;  and 
unless  he  could  establish  that  proposition, 
the  mere  form  of  the  institution  of  a  Com- 
mission would  produce  no  effect.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  seconded  the 
Motion  had  said,  that  there  had  been  in- 
stances of  such  inquiry  as  that  now  recom- 
mended. He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  did  not  deny 
it ;  but  those  instances  were  by  no  means 
applicable  to  the  present  case.  Cases  of 
inquiry  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  IlL,  Richard  IL  and  Edward  IV., 
were  not  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  But  there  had  been  an  attempt  at 
interference  made  by  the  Crown  at  a  later 
and  more  memorable  period  of  our  history  ; 
but  he  hoped  that  even  the  hon.  Member 
himself  would  not  desire  to  reintroduce  such 
a  precedent  as  had  been  laid  down  at  that 
period.  He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  repeated,  if 
they  proved  the  existence  of  any  abuse, 
and  they  had  exhausted  all  legal  and  con- 
stitutional remedies,  and  had  failed  to 
repress  those  abuses — he  repeated,  he  did 
not  deny  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Crown  might  be  invoked  to  issue  a  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  found  some  remedial  measure  on  that 
investigation,  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  but  by  that  of  Parliament.  But 
whilst  he  admitted  that,  he  contended  that 
there  had  been  no  such  case  of  abuse  made 
out  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  either  in  re- 
spect to  the  funds  of  the  University,  the 
degrees  there  conferred,  or  the  privileges 
enjoyed.  He  repeated  that  nothing  short 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  overthrowing 
or  over.riding  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
vocation, could  deprive  the  Convocation 
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of  tlie  power  of  so  dealing  with   any 
of  its   own  memben.    The    hon.    Gen- 
tleman who  had  seconded  the  proposition 
before  the  House^   had   alluded    to    the 
fact  that  institutions  were  founded  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  by  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  at  some 
future  period  the  members  of  that  persua- 
sion might  be  admitted  to  such  colleges  as 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  which  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  pious  beneficence  and 
munificence  of   Catholics.     Although  he 
did  not  deny  that  the  colleges  had  been 
founded  by  persons  of  the  faith  of  Rome, 
he  denied  that  the  fact  being  so  entitled 
the  parties  for  whom  the  hon.  Member 
appeared  as  an  advocate  to  the  benefit  of 
them.     For  three  centuries  the  Parliament 
of  England — not  transferring  the  revenues 
from  Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant  hands, 
but  recognising  and  confirming  the  previ- 
ous decisions  of  the  Universities  themselves 
—continued  to  sanction  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  two  Universities  in   adopting  the 
Protestant  faith;   and  even,  therefore,  if 
he  admitted — which  he  on  the  contrary  de- 
nied— that  those  institutions,  as  they  ex- 
isted at  the  present  day,  were  the  result  of 
Roman   Catholic   munificence,  he  should 
deny   the  obligation  of  restitution  after 
three  centuries  of  possession.     The  hon. 
Member  knew  full  well  that  the  very  first 
Act  of  Parliament  of  Queen  Mary  was  to 
confirm  all  the-  titles  then  five  years  old ; 
and  it  could  not  be  contended,  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly,  that   what  they  had 
conferred   they  had  a  right  to  redeem^ 
that  having  given,  for  instance,  in  the  year 
1532  the  emoluments  and  revenues  of  a 
particular  foundation   to    the   Protestant 
Church  of  England,  they  were  therefore 
at  liberty   to  resume  such   gift  without 
looking  to  the  long  interval  of  time  that 
elapsed  since  the  gift  had  been  made.     He 
denied,  however,  that  it  was  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Universities    were   derived    from   Roman 
Catholic  foundations.     He  would  not  enter 
into  a  detail    of    the  many  foundations 
established  before  and  after  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  the  preponderance  in  the  case  of 
the  former  was  not  quite  so  great  as  seemed 
to  be  supposed.     He  would  rather  come  at 
once  to  the  fellowships.     He  spoke  at  pre- 
sent of  Oxford.  There  were  297  fellowships 
in  the  colleges  founded  before  the  Refor- 
mation, and  thirty-three  had  been  added 
since ;  but  of  the  fellowships  in  the  seven 
colleges  founded  since  the  Reformation,  all 
of  wliich  were  necesiarily  connected  with 


Protestant  munificence*  the  number  was  no 
less  than  232,  making  an  aggregate  of  265 
foundations  by  Protestants,  while  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  foundations  were  297.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  would  be  surprised  to 
know,  that  all  the  professorships  of  Oxford, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Margaret  pro- 
fessorship, were  founded  by  Protestants. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  the  number 
of  livings.  Why,  even  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  in  one  college,  in  which  in  the 
year  1631  there  were  only  five  livingSt 
forty-one  livings  had  since  been  added* 
The  hon.  Gentleman  could  claim,  there- 
fore, less  than  he  had  anticipated  for  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Then,  with  respect  to 
Cambridge,  the  same  state  of  things  was 
observable.  Before  the  Reformation  there 
had  been  160  fellowships,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Reformation  173  founded,  fi ut,  as 
far  as  regarded  his  argument,  it  mattered 
not  whether  fellowships  were  founded  be- 
fore or  after.  The  hon.  Member  had  stated 
that  but  a  small  number  of  students  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  professors  of 
botany,  geology,  and  other  branches  not 
intimately  connected  with  the  ruling  sub- 
jects of  education  in  Oxford.  But  did 
that  circumstance  constitute  one  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  present  Motion 
rested  ?  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  contend 
that  the  attendance  at  those  lectures  should 
be  compulsory  or  not  ?  All  depended  upon 
that.  If  he  contended  that  it  ought  to  be 
compulsory,  then  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  could 
understand  his  object  in  the  introduction  of 
the  subject;  but  if  not,  the  introduction 
of  the  subject  might  indeed  enlighten  some, 
but  it  did  not  at  all  sustain  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's proposition.  There  might  be  persons 
at  the  University  who  did  not  give  as  much 
time  to  the  study  of  geology,  or  bouny, 
&c,  as  at  a  later  period  of  life  they  might 
have  desired ;  but  when  the  hon.  Gende- 
man  stated  that  the  Oxford  education  was 
only  elementary,  that  education  produced 
results  which  very  few  hon.  Members  of 
that  House  would  be  willing  to  be  asked 
to  exhibit  in  anv  arena  of  examination.  He 
believed  that  this  elementary  education  (as 
the  hon.  Member  called  it)  was  an  educa- 
tion which  qualified  them  to  give  the  most 
detailed  answers  to  the  most  scorching  ques- 
tions in  ancient  and  modem  history,  in 
logic,  and  in  the  classical  literature  both  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  With  respect  also  to 
the  most  important  of  all  the  subjects  of 
human  inquiry,  that  of  religion,  that  edu- 
cation was  not  elementary.  On  the  am* 
traiy,  the  great  body  of  those  who  now 
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entered  ibe  University  of  Oxford  possessed 
a  greater  knowledge  of  tbeologj  than  fifty 
years  ago  was  possessed,  or  at  least  exhi- 
bited, bv  any  at  the  final  examination.  He 
must  tell  the  hon.  Member  that  no  profi- 
ciency in  general  science  or  literature 
would  now  entitle  any  person  to  a  degree 
at  Oxford^  unless  he  were  first  examined^ 
and  passed  that  examination  satisfactorily, 
in  bis  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  Re- 
ligion. The  candidate  must  now  be  able 
to  answer  such  questions  in  theology  as  he 
believed  half  a  century  ago  would  not  have 
been  put  even  to  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders.  And  this  was  the  result  of  that 
system  of  education,  the  working  of  which 
the  bon«  Member  desired  to  interfere  with. 
It  was  true  the  result  might  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  way  in  which,  five  centuries 
ago,  analogous  results  were  desired  to  be 
obtained.  It  was  true  that  in  this  interval 
the  professorial  system  had  been  in  a  great 
degree  abolished,  and  the  tutorial  system 
substituted  for  it;  but  had  the  one  been 
abolished  and  the  other  substituted  for  it, 
except  from  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  two  Universities  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and 
to  give  such  an  education  as  the  means  at 
their  disposal  placed  most  within  their 
reach  to  those  who  were  to  receive  it? 
And  had  not  the  result  been  that  there 
bad  grown  up  in  England  a  body  of  men 
engaged  in  tuition  far  moie  enlightened 
than  fifty  years  ago  could  have  been  found, 
or  even  anticipated  \  But,  be  this  as  it 
might,  it  mattered  not  whether  they  pro- 
nounced for  one  or  the  other  mode,  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  deny  that  the  sub* 
stitution  had  been  made  by  competent  au- 
thority; so  that  with  reference  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject  also  he  maintained 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  Motion. 
There  was  nothing  contrary  to  their  con- 
stitution in  the  alteration;  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  change  had  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Universities.  The  hon.  Member 
alluded  to  a  pledge  which  he  said  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  given  by  the  noble 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
that  the  colleges  should  revise  their  statutes; 
and  he  said  that  whether  that  were  so  or 
flot,  no  college  in  that  University  had  so 
revised  its  statutes.  In  answer  to  this 
he  could  state,  that  different  colleges  bad 
each  formed  a  Committee  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  many  instances  manj  colleges  had 
made  such  alterations  as  in  their  judg- 
ntenl   they  thought  necessary;    but  all 


that  had  been  required  'of  them  was,  not 
that  they  should  alter,  but  that  they  should 
consider  alterations.  Their  noble  Chan- 
cellor never  pledged  them  to  make  altera- 
tions— it  would  have  been  prejudging  the 
whole  rase  to  have  made  such  a  pledge— i 
all  he  pledged  them  to  do  was,  to  inquire 
into  their  statutes ;  and  that  pledge  had 
been  redeemed  in  the  manner  he  had 
stated.  The  hon.  Member  had  also  stated 
that  the  visitor  of  one  of  the  colleges  could 
not  obtain  a  sight  of  the  college  statutes. 
That  might  possibly  be  so,  but  he  appre- 
hended it  was  not  very  likely  to  occur;  and 
if  it  were,  could  a  Commission  from  the 
Crown  give  the  power  sought  for?  He 
apprehended  that  no  lawyer  in  the  House 
would  state  that  any  such  power  could  be 
conferred  by  any  such  authority.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  before  he  addressed  the 
House,  presented  a  petition  on  the  general 
subject.  He  did  not  deny  the  more  than 
respectability,  the  eminence,  of  some  of 
those  who  had  signed  that  petition.  But 
the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  admitted  that 
they  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  those 
educated  at  the  Universities ;  and,  with  all 
respect,  he  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  state  that  thev  were  the  most 
distinguished  in  their  several  Universities. 
He  observed  also  that  several  of  them 
were  connected  with  what  was  now  called 
University  College,  in  Gower-street.  He 
did  not  deny  their  right  to  address  that 
House,  and  state  their  views  on  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  academical  education ;  but  he 
thought  their  opinions  were  less  entitled 
to  weight  from  their  belonging — he  would 
not  say  to  a  rival  institution,  Tor  he  would 
not  do  it  that  honour,  but — to  an  institu- 
tion which  had  endeavoured  to  establish 
itself  in  opposition  to  these  Universities. 
He  apprehended,  too,  that  even  in  Gower- 
street  the  same  evils  might  exist  which 
were  felt  so  greatly  by  these  Gentlemen  ; 
for  even  there  professors  were  not  part  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  college.  But 
the  question  was,  not  what  they  were  or 
desired  to  be ;  but  whether  it  were  import- 
ant or  not  to  the  efficiency  of  the  two 
ancient  Universities  that  the  professsors 
should  be  associated  with  the  heads  of 
houses  in  the  government  of  these  Univer- 
sities. The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that 
certain  professors  had  few  pupils,  and  had, 
therefore,  more  time  to  undertake  a  share 
in  the  superintendence.  But  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  must  first  prove  that 
abuse  existed ;  as  without  such  proof,  the 
prayer  of   these  petitioners  was  utterly 
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irrelevant  to  the  immediate  question  at 
issue — namely,  that  the  House  should  ad- 
dress Her  Majesty  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  present  system.  Again,  the  peti- 
tioners complained  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  government 
of  the  Universities.  But  they  must  alter 
the  statutes  of  each  college  before  they 
could  effect  any  alteration  in  that  re- 
spect. Let  them  contend,  if  they  pleased, 
that  those  statutes  were  abused,  and  let 
the  statutes  be  revised  if  they  could  prove 
it ;  but  while  they  remained  as  they  were, 
the  result  complained  of  was  inevitable, 
and  not  to  be  altered  by  the  Crown  issuing 
a  Commission,  or  by  any  measure  which 
could  be  adopted  by  that  House.  The  pe- 
titioners also  complained  that  the  elective 
franchise  in  the  two  Universities  was  li- 
mited to  those  who  had  subscribed  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  Now,  admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  was  an 
evil,  again  he  asked,  how  could  the  hon. 
Member's  proposition  provide  a  remedy? 
He  was  almost  inclined  to  pass  over  ano- 
ther subject  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
touched  upon ;  but  he  would  just  allude 
to  it,  for  fear  he  should  be  thought  dis- 
respectful if  he  did  not  allude  to  it.  He 
alluded  to  the  distinction  of  rank  at  the 
Universities,  which  the  hon.  Member  con- 
tended was  too  much  observed,  and  enpe- 
cially  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  gave  an  account, 
which  he  meant  should  have  been  amus- 
ing, of  the  expense  and  colour  of  the  dif- 
ferent gowns  worn  by  the  different  ranks 
of  students  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  of  the  use  to  which,  when  worn  out, 
those  garments  were  applied.  Now,  he 
believed  that  the  colour,  and  texture,  and 
the  gilding  of  these  robes,  had,  in  many 
most  remarkable  instances,  proved  no  bar- 
rier to  their  wearer  acquiring  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  honours  in  either  University. 
The  first  name  that  occurred  to  him  was 
that  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who,  though  be 
did  wear  a  gilded  robe  of  a  blue  colour, 
distinguished  himself  in  a  manner  which 
no  one  the  least  favoured  by  birth,  or  the 
least  endowed  by  fortune,  could  have  ex- 
ceeded. Moreover,  the  Chairman  of  that 
very  University  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Weymouth  would  represent  as  a  model 
University — the  Chairman  of  that  Uni- 
versity which,  he  complained,  had  not  re. 
ceived  the  same  favour  from  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  either  the  late  or  the  present, 
as  they  had  showered  down  on  the  an- 
cient Univetiities— the  Cbmrman  of  the 


University  of  London  (the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington), though  he  might  have  worn  the 
same  gilded  robe,  was  so  little  affected  by- 
it,  or  deterred  from  attaining  the  great 
object  of  University  education,  that  he 
attained  the  highest  literary  and  scientific 
reputation.  He  knew  also  that  there  were 
many  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who 
had  not  been  prevented  either  by  rank  or 
wealth,  still  less  by  the  colour  of  their 
gowns,  from  exhibiting  the  brightest  exam- 
ples, not  merely  of  academical  education, 
but  of  the  highest  moral  character  and 
conduct  during  their  progress  through 
their  Universities.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  had  been  those  who,  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  life,  and  without  advantages  of 
birth  or  fortune,  had  in  the  same  way 
attained,  notwithstanding  the  gowns  they 
wore  were  of  stuff,  while  those  of  others 
were  of  silk  or  satin,  honours  the  most 
merited  and  the  most  distinguished.  It 
was  no  li^ht  thing  with  respect  to  this, 
that  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  of 
late  years  Oxford  had  produoed-~he  al- 
luded to  the  late  Bishop  Heber — ^had  said 
that,  so  far  from  considering  it  an  op- 
probrium that  some  young  men  from  the 
lower  ranks  were  brought  up  at  the  Uni- 
versities, and  retained  there  the  badges  of 
their  inferior  birth,  he  thought  the  fact  of 
their  being  so  brought  up  and  distinguished, 
should  be  regarded  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  young  and  struggling  genius  of  the 
poor,  instead  of  a  degradation  to  them, 
when  admitted  to  the  Universities.  The 
Archbishop  who  presided  over  the  province 
of  Canterbury  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  was  one  of  these  indi- 
viduals ;  and  in  his  own  time,  another  dis- 
tinguished individual  had  been  raised  to 
the  Episcopal  Bench,  whom  he  remembered 
as  a  servitor  at  Christ  Church.  He  con- 
tended, therefore,  that  they  ought  not  so 
much  to  consider  the  temporary  inferiority 
of  these  individuals  during  the  period  of 
their  studies  (for  to  that  period  alone  was 
their  inferiority  limited) ;  but  rather,  that 
it  was  because  their  position  was  inferior 
that  they  were  thus  admitted  and  afllbrded 
the  means  of  attaining,  like  the  distin- 
guished individuals  he  had  referred  to,  to 
so  much  eminence.  He  had  trespassed  for 
a  longer  period  on  the  time  of  the  House 
than  he  anticipated  or  desired;  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  Weymouth  had  entered 
u)>on  so  many  subjects  in  the  coune  of  his 
speech,  he  had  thought  it  to  be  his  duty 
not  to  omit  to  notice  then  ;  and  if  he  had 
omitted  to  do  so  in  any  tostanoe,  it  was 
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not  from  disrespect  to  the  hon.  Member^ 
or  any  indisposition  to  meet  his  statements 
or  arguments.  He  should  conclude  by 
stating,  that  the  only  grounds  on  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  could  rest  his  Motion 
wasj  not  the  wealth,  not  the  endowments, 
not  the  great  privileges  of  these  Univer- 
sities (these  were  historical  facts)  ;  but 
proof  of  the  abuse  of  such  wealth,  endow- 
ments>  and  privileges.  Such  proof  had  not 
been,  and,  in  fact,  could  not  be,  offered, 
But,  even  if  it  did  exist,  before  the  hon. 
Member  could  justify  his  Motion,  he  must 
prove  that  it  could  not  be  remedied  by 
existing  tribunals,  aiid  that  it  could  be 
remedied  by  the  course  which  he  proposed 
to  Parliament.  On  these  two  propositions 
he  rested  his  opposition  to  this  Motion — 
first,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
proved  abuse ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  it  did 
exist,  there  were  constitutional  remedies 
provided  by  the  Universities  themselves, 
or  other  tribunals,  the  energies  of  which 
had  not  been  tried  or  were  not  exhausted. 
He  believed  the  experience  of  past  visita- 
tions to  the  Universities  were  not  conso- 
latory to  their  friends,  though  they  might 
have  afforded  a  transient  triumph  to  their 
enemies.  He  saw  that  no  good  was  likely 
to  result  from  the  course  pursued ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  experience  led  them  to  anti- 
cipate great  evil ;  and,  therefore,  thanking 
the  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  tone  in  which 
he  had  brought  forward  his  Motion,  and 
the  House  for  the  patience  with  which 
they  had  listened  to  his  reasons  for  object- 
ing to  it,  he  would  conclude  by  expressing 
his  firm  determination  to  oppose  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  fVifse  said,  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  go  at  length  into  the  subject, 
after  the  able  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Weymouth.  He  thought  that 
the  House  must  feel  satisfied  at  the  tone  in 
which  this  debate  had  been  conducted,  as 
much  by  the  hon.  Baronet  oh  the  one  side,  as 
by  his  hon.  Friend  on  the  other.  He  believed 
that  neither  the  House  nor  the  country 
would  think  that  this  was  an  unimportant 
discussion.  It  was  by  bringing  the  Uni- 
versities more  in  contact  with  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  through  the  Legislature  with 
public  opinion^  that  they  would  raise  them 
up  to  the  intelligence  and  wants  of  the 
existing  generation.  There  were  three 
distinct  points  in  the  question  before  the 
House.  First,  the  necessity  for  improve- 
ment and  reform  in  the  Universities ;  the 
appliancy  and  purpose  of  the  Commission 
for  such  improvement  and  reform ;  and  the 


precedents  and  results  of  such  a  Commis- 
aon.  Formerly  the  Universities  of  the 
Continent  were  little  more  than  elementary 
schools,  and  a  great  number  of  the  students 
were  almost  children.  In  the  famous  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  one  part  of  the  system  was 
that  no  bachelor  should  teach  in  that  Uni- 
versity under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
he  must  have  been  a  resident  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  three  years.  He  believed  that 
the  early  statutes  of  Oxford  would  show 
that  the  studies  there  were  more  calculated 
for  the  use  of  children  than  of  men.  A 
most  material  alteration  had  been  made  in 
this  respect  from  time  to  time.  It  had 
been  stated  that  the  old  condition  was  still 
the  characteristic  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  had  been  alleged  on  high 
authority  that  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
had  too  much  the  character  of  a  grammar 
school.  The  result  of  such  a  state  of 
things  was  to  pull  down  the  Universities  to 
institutions  for  elementary  education,  in- 
stead of  raising  elementary  education  in 
them  to  the  character  befitting  a  University. 
The  hon.  Baronet,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  speech,  admitted  that  the  education  in 
our  Universities  was,  perhaps,  too  element- 
ary. The  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  think 
that  the  only  object  of  his  hon.  Friend  in 
moving  for  this  Commission  was  to  correct 
abuses;  but,  as  he  (Mr.  Wyse)  understood 
the  nature  of  this  intended  Commission,  it 
was  to  inquire  how  far  the  constitution  of 
the  Universities  was  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
cies and  state  of  the  present  time.  His 
hon.  Friend  pointed  out  a  number  of  facts, 
which  were  an  indication  of  a  spirit  and 
system  which  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
state  of  things  in  the  present  day.  Most 
of  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Baronet  con- 
firmed the  statement  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
What  was  the  answer  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  education  in 
the  two  Universities?  Why,  that  many 
of  the  pupils  in  their  examinations  answered 
questions  which  would  puzzle  distinguished 
Members  of  that  House.  '  Why,  this  miglit 
be  said  with  regard  to  many  of  the  national 
schools  in  this  country.  For  instance,  he 
had  been  present  at  examinations  of  the 
children  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School, 
London,  and  of  several  of  the  National 
Schools  in  Ireland,  where  questions  had 
been  put  and  answered  satisfactorily,  which 
would  have  puzzled  persons  of  great  ac- 
quirements. Such  an  education,  however, 
was  too  elementary  for  the  immediate  pur- 
poses of  the  time  in  Universities.  The 
hon.  Baronet  asked  whether  they  would 
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make  the  attendanoe  in  the  botanical  and 
geological  classes  compulsoiji  as  in  the 
Greek  and  Lsitin  classes?  His  answer 
was,  irthe  pupils  did  not  attain  a  rank  in 
their  scientific  classes,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  attendance  should  not  be  compulsory, 
as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes.  He  did 
not  wish  to  underrate  the  value  of  a  know- 
ledge of  ancient  literature  as  it  existed  in 
the  Universities  of  this  country,  where  not 
merely  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  of 
the  spirit  and  habits  which  characterised  the 
institutions  of  the  ancients,  was  inculcated. 
But  to  a  knowledge  of  their  languages^ 
why  not  add  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  theoretical  and  practical  science, 
which  were  not  only  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  Continent,  but  in  many  of 
the  popular  schools  in  this  country  f  In  the 
school  annexed  to  the  Mechanics  Institution 
at  Liverpool,  there  was  not  a  pupil  of  any 
note  connected  with  it  who  was  not  fami- 
liar with  the  elements  of  science.  The 
hon.  Baronet  said  that  these  studies  could 
be  cultivated  in  after  life.  Undoubtedly 
this  might  be  the  case ;  but  did  a  parent 
or  guardian  ever  give  directions  to  omit  the 
teaching  of  Greek  or  Latin,  with  the  idea 
that  at  a  future  period  of  life  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  might  be  obtained?  If  they 
dealt  with  the  ancient  languages  as  they 
did  with  the  natural  sciences*  the  result 
would  be  that  they  would  be  neglected, 
as  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  were  In 
the  mature  and  after  life  of  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Universities*  The  argu« 
ment  of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  that  no  evil 
resulted  from  the  present  mode  of  proceed* 
ing  ;  and  he  illustrated  this  by  referring  to 
the  career  of  several  distinguished  men  who 
had  taken  medical  degrees  at  Oxford.  But 
this  would  not  meet  the  objection  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  for  his  observation  did  not  apply  to 
a  few  casest  but  to  the  number  and  class 
of  cases.  With  respect  to  another  pointi 
namely^  where  pupils  were  educated  in  the 
same  classes  in  the  Universities,  whether 
artificial  distinctions  of  rank  should  be 
raised.  He  knew  when  he  was  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  a  tradition  of  a  cir* 
cumstance  existed  which  did  honour  to  the 
persons  concerned.  It  appeared  that  it  wu 
the  custom  at  the  period  to  which  he  re* 
ferred,  for  the  sixars  of  the  Univenity  to 
wait  in  the  hall  until  the  fellow-commoners 
had  dined ;  the  latter  at  last  became  so  an* 
noyed  at  this,  that  they  prayed  the  heads 
of  the  University  to  abolish  the  eustom, 
which  was  dona  accordingly.  It  would 
have  done  honour  to  Loid  Lyttdloa  and 


other  distinguished  men  whoee  names  had 
been  mentioned,  if  they  had  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  these  offensive  distinctions  be- 
tween themselves  and  men  who  had  not  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  station^  and  who 
were  often  not  merely  their  equals  but  their 
superiors  in  academic  attainments.  The 
Universities  of  the  Continent  not  only  dif- 
fered from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  they  difiered  from  each 
other.  Perhaps  the  University  of  Paris 
differed  from  the  Universities  of  this  coun- 
try more  than  any  other.  It  not  only  ex- 
isted in  Paris,  bat  it  had  branches  which 
extended  over  the  whole  of  France;  and  its 
character  was  more  influenced  by  this  dr- 
cumstanoe  than  by  the  establishment  in 
Paris.  In  the  Universities  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  four  great  faculties  were 
always  to  be  met  with.  In  the  Universi* 
ties  of  Scotland,  also,  as  in  those  of  the 
Continent,  there  were  the  four  faculties  of 
theolo^,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  the 
arts.  With  respect  to  sdentifie  edueation, 
the  answer  of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  not 
sufficient  in  saying  that  distinguished  men 
had  emanated  from  the  medinl  school  at 
Oxford.  No  doubt  there  had  been  eminent 
medical  men  belonging  to  that  University ; 
but  the  question  was  how  many  more  dis- 
tinguished men  might  have  appeared  under 
another  sjrstem,  oonsiderinff  the  great  de- 
mand there  was  for  medical  men.  It  was 
to  be  conndered  what  improvements  might 
be  made  on  this  point  in  the  Universitiea. 
The  question  then  was,  whether  a  Commis« 
sion  was  a  proper  mode  of  proeeeding.  As 
for  the  alleged  rights  of  the  Universities, 
he  conceived  that  no  bodies  should  exist 
beyond  inquiry  at  the  instance  of  the 
Crown  or  the  Legislature.  It  should  dso 
be  reeollected  that  such  a  Commission  had 
been  appointed  within  the  last  few  years  to 
inquire  into  the  Universities  of  Sootland ; 
and  the  hon.  Baronet  had  himself  admitted 
that  such  Commissioners  had  formerly  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Such  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  in 
the  time  of  Eliiaheth,  of  Edward  VI.,  of 
Mary,  and  of  Charles  1. ;  and  althou^  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  those  Commissioners 
might  have  been  obJectionaUe,  still  It  was 
dear  that  they  had  been  appointed  without 
being  eonsidmd  derogatoiy  lo  the  dignity 
of  the  Universities.  It  was  admittedi  that 
the  English  Univenities  were  not  aoldy  of 
Catholic  oriffin,  but  that  they  were  esta- 
blished partfy  bj  Gatholies  and  partly  by 
Ptolestaati;  and  ho  eoald  nol  aee  wl^ 
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Gatholicf  should  be  ezduded  from  tbe  ad- 
vantages of  education  in  such  institutions. 
The  object  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Chris- 
tie) was  not  to  destroy  the  Universities,  but 
accommodate  them  to  the  altered  drcum- 
to  stances  of  the  country  and  to  the  new 
generation ;  and,  though  he  was  not  per- 
sonally connected  with  either  of  the  Eng- 
lish Universities,  he  felt  anxious  to  see 
them  placed  in  the  most  efficient  condition, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  vote  for  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  A,  Hope  said,  as  a  Member  of  one 
of  the  Universities,  he  felt  deeply  interested 
in  this  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  proposed  this  Motion  had  not  forgotten 
now  that  he  was  Member  for  Weymouth, 
that  he  was  lately  a  scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  but  he  did  not  think  his 
speech  would  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  any  hon.  Member,  or  even  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  had  great  faith  in 
his  own  arguments.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man's speech  might  tell  very  well  as  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Examiner^  or  Spectator,  or 
Punch;  but  he  did  not  think  it  would 
form  so  attractive  a  pamphlet  as  his  last 
speech  on  this  question.  What  was  the 
object  of  the  hon>  Gentleman  in  moving 
for  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  ? 
Was  it  to  end  in  a  blue  book  ?  He  con- 
sidered that  the  grounds  on  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  revolutionise  the 
Universities  were  most  pitiful  and  miser- 
able. What  would  be  said  if  it  were 
proposed  to  issue  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  present  condition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  merely  because  very  few  of  the 
Members  of  that  House  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  prayers  ?  As  to  the  observa- 
tion made  in  the  course  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion, that  the  collegiate  system  had 
within  a  very  recent  period  overlaid  the 
professorial  system,  he  should  only  say, 
that  the  collegiate  system  was  of  very 
ancient  datej  that  three  centuries  ago, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  form  an  establish- 
ment in  Dublin  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Queen  Elisabeth  founded  a  College,  and 
the  system  was  then  old.  Then,  with  re- 
spect to  what  was  said  regarding  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  sisars  were  placed,  and 
the  reflections  which  had  been  made  on  the 
fellow-commoners  of  our  Universities,  for 
not  having  petitioned,  as  those  of  Dublin  had 
done,  for  the  removal  of  their  disadvantages, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  nei- 
ther in  dress  nor  by  any  outward  mark  what- 
every  were  they  distinguishable  from  the 
other  students  of  the  University*    It  was 


true  that  they  sat  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  chapel,  and  it  was  iDso  true  that  they 
dined  at  an  hour  different  from  the  other 
students;  but  by  nothing  else  were  they  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  great  body  of  the 
members  of  the  University ;  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  had  lately  of  its  own 
accord  rendered  sizars  eligible  to  College 
scholarships  in  their  second  year,  putting 
them  on  a  level  with  the  pensioners, 
whereas,  previously,  the  sicars  had  not 
been  eligible  till  their  third  year.  Where, 
then,  was  there  any  justification  of  the 
complaint  about  sisars,  when  the  first  col- 
lege in  one  of  the  Universities  had  re- 
formed all  the  circumstances  that  had  been 
objected  to  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth seemed  to  think  that  the  members 
of  tbe  University  had  little  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  acquirements ;  and  that  they 
quitted  the  University  with  the  possession 
of  little  that  could  be  called  general  know- 
ledge. Now,  there  was  really  no  founda- 
tion for  such  a  charge.  He  would  take  the 
value  of  an  average  degree  of  success  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  would 
suppose  a  member  of  the  University  to  take 
moderate  and  not  first-rate  honours  both  in 
mathematics  and  in  classics;  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  pass  with  credit  through  his 
collegiate  examinations ;  which  degree  he 
thought  the  purest  test  of  the  University 
system  2  such  a  student  would  then  be  a 
senior  optime  in  the  mathematical  exa- 
mination, and  would  be  in  the  second 
class  of  the  classical  tripos.  Students  at- 
taining that  position  in  the  University  ac« 
quired,  of  necessity,  a  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  moral  philosophy,  with  geo- 
metry, and  other  branches  of  pure  mathe- 
matics ;  with  algebraic  analysis,  and  certain 
other  sciences  not  comprehended  in  the 
term  "  pure  mathematics;"  as,  for  example, 
those  physical  sciences  to  which  mathe- 
matics were  applied,  amongst  which  he 
might  mention  mechanics.  The  student 
would  also  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  such  a 
command  over  the  English  as  to  be  capable 
of  elegant  translation  from  the  learned 
languages.  Was  not  that  as  fair  an  amount 
of  knowledge  as  young  men  of  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  years  of  age  could  be  ex- 
pected to  acquire  anywhere  7  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  young  men  at  our  Uni- 
versities had  ample  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring a  sound  knowledge  of  botany  and 
of  anatomy,  and  of  political  economy.  He 
felt  it  was  not  easy  for  gentlemen  who  had 
nerer  belonged  to  any  of  our  Universities 
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to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  discussion ; 
but  he  was  sure  every  one  must,  upon  a 
little  reflection,  see  the  inexpediency  of 
raising  the  qualification  for  admission  into 
the  University.  If  a  higher  degree  of 
knowledge  were  demanded  than  was  now 
necessary,  young  men  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen would  not  repair  to  the  Universities ; 
and  those  establishments,  instead  of  being 
places  of  education  for  youth,  would  become 
lottery-offices  for  middle  age.  He  would, 
therefore,  call  that  legislation  rash  which 
demanded  further  and  higher  qualifications 
than  were  at  present  required.  The  Uni- 
versities were  establishments  of  nice  and 
delicate  constitution;  and  those  who  had 
not  been  brought  up  within  their  walls 
ought  to  be  cautious  how  they  meddled 
with  University  regulations.  He  was  sorry 
to  have  troubled  the  House  at  so  much 
length,  and  he  should  not  occupy  their  at- 
tention any  further  than  to  read  a  short 
extract  from  Mr.  Hiiber,  a  Prussian  of 
distinction,  who  had  come  over  here  on 
purpose  to  investigate  our  University  sys- 
tem, whose  authority  he  had  no  doubt 
would  have  much  greater  weight  with  the 
House  than  any  that  he  could  urge.  The 
words  of  Mr.  Hiiber  were  as  follows:  — 

**  That  in  England,  and  everywhere  else, 
authority  is  vested  in  the  State,  when  circum- 
stances require  to  make  changes  in  the  statutes 
of  the  Universities,  need  not  be  insisted  on  here. 
Yet  every  authority  may  be  abused,  and  what 
is  the  right  use  of  it  can  be  settled  only  on 
moral  grounds.  If  a  corporation  has  flagrantly 
neglected  its  duties,  and  more  particularly 
those  which  concern  its  especial  vocation,  the 
higher  powers  would,  doubtless,  be  bound  to 
supply  the  deficiency  ;  but  the  presumption 
should  always  be  in  favour  of  the  corporation 
and  its  good  intentions;  nor  ought  any  rash 
interference  to  take  place  without  the  greatest 
caution,  and  as  the  roost  extreme  resource. 
Thus,  although  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly 
to  deny  that  a  visitation  empowered  by  the 
King  in  Parliament  might  constitutionally  in- 
troduce any  changes  whatever  at  the  Univer- 
sities, it  is  no  less  true  that  such  an  inter- 
ference would  be  the  greatest  stupidity  and 
the  most  crying  iniquity.  Iniquity  as  opposed 
to  illegality  is  the  only  injustice  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  committed  by  the  King  in  Parliament ; 
for  do  what  thev  will  is  legal.  Before  rash 
interference  can  be  justifiable,  a  proof  must  be 
brought,  most  convincing  to  all  unprejudiced 
persons  of  the  time,  well  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  of  that  which  has  hitherto  never  been 
proved  at  all — namely,  that  the  results  to  be 
obtained  by  such  a  measure  are  exclusively 
and  unconditionally  required  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  and  by  the  vocations  for  which 
the  Universities  were  founded,  and  cannot  be 


had  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  the  Univer- 
sities themselves." 

Looking,  then,  at  the  constitution  of  our 
ancient  Universities,  and  looking  at  the 
opinions  which  enlightened  foreigners  en* 
tertain  with  respect  to  them,  he  did  hope 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Weymouth 
would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  with  reference  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House,  he  should  ob- 
serve, that,  whether  the  proceedings  and 
speeches  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Weymouth  were  or  were  not  made  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  Spectator  or  the 
Examiner^  the  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone 
might  consider  himself  fortunate  if   his 
own  name  did  not  appear  in  Punch,     The 
hon.   Member   told    them    to  beware  of 
touching  the  Universities;  but  the  Motion 
before  the  House  was  to  pray  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  grant  a  Commission,  not  to  pull 
down  or  rob  the  Universities,  or  interfere 
with  their  privileges,  but  to  inquire  into 
all  matters  relating  to  their  revenues  and 
trusts,  and  to  the  state  of  education*  learn* 
ing  and  religion  in  those  institutions.  The 
ground  on  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  sup- 
ported this  Motion  was,  that  those  Univer- 
sities were  national  establishments.      It 
had  been  said  that  they  were  private  pro- 
perty ;  now,  if  that  were  the  case,  they 
belonged  to  the  Catholics;  but,   if  they 
were  public  property  transferred  to  their 
present  possessors  by  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, then  they  came  within  the  range 
of    Parliamentary  inquiry*     Was  it  not 
singular  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  the  only  Universities 
exempted  from    Parliamentary    inquiry? 
He  was  anxious  to  have  inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  were  the  sta- 
tutes which  prohibit^  all  those  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
from    enjoying  the    advantage  of   tbc«e 
establishments.      He  could  not  conceive 
anything  more   injurious  to  the  general 
education  of  the  country  than  having  a 
national  establishment  limiting  its  instruc- 
tion to  a  certain  dass.     At  the  time  those 
institutions    were  founded,  as    the    hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  remarked,  no  dif- 
ference of  religious  opinion  was  allowed. 
Conformity  was  then  the  law,  and,  conse- 
quently, every  individual  in  the  country 
was  admissible  to  the  benefits  of  those 
ejitablishments.     That  was  not  the  cave  at 
present ;  and  the  result  was  that  Roman 
Catholics  and  other  Dissenters— «niotuiting 
to  about  one^half  of  the  community,  wcic 
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excluded  from  those  Universities.  He 
thoaght  tliose  institutions  should  give  in- 
structions to  all  classes,  and  if  their  funds 
were  insufficient,  he  should  not  object  to  a 
Parliamentary  grant  for  that  purpose.  He 
hoped  that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  did  not  think  fit 
to  grant  a  Commission,  he  would  state  the 
reasons  why  those  colleges  should  be  exempt 
from  inquiry.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  should 
certainly  support  the  Motion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  had  he  only  been  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  the  present  question  in 
his  capacity  as  one  of  the  Members  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  he  should  not 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing in  reply  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Weymouth  ;  for,  having  lis- 
tened to  his  speech  with  great  attention, 
he  had   heard   nothing  in  so  far  as  the 
University  with  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  connected  was  concerned,  which 
in  any   way   affected    or  impugned   the 
manner  in   which   they   discharged    the 
sacred  trust  committea  to  the  charge  of 
that  institution  3  still  less  had  there  been 
anything  urged  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  censure  upon  the  proceedings  of 
that  University,  or  any  abuses  or  misma- 
nagement alleged  to  exist   which  it   re- 
quired the  strong  arm  of  power  to  remedy. 
He  should,  therefore,  have  been  content  to 
rest  on  the  good  sense  of  the  House  as  to 
the  propriety  of  employing  the  cumbrous 
machinery    of   a    Parliamentary  inquiry 
against  an  establishment  with  respect  to 
which  no  breach  of  trust  or  violation  of 
duty  was  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted.    But  it  was  in   his  capacity  as  a 
Member  of   Parliament,    and   also  as  a 
Member  of  the  Government,  that  he  felt 
called  upon   to  state  to  the   House  the 
course  which  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  take  with  respect  to  the  present  Mo- 
tion.   A  proposal  to  appoint  such  a  Com- 
mission as  was  contemplated  by  the  terms 
of  the  Motion,  and  the  interposition  of  an 
Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Crown  to  appoint  such  a  Commission,  were 
no  light  measures  to  take.     Such  a  course 
of  proceeding  was  only  adopted  as  an  in- 
strument of  reform  where  great  evils  and 
abuses  were  known  to  exist.     But  these 
measures  were  not  weapons  to  be  called 
into  everyday  use  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  gratifying  a  prurient  curiosity  or  eluci- 
dating a  favourite  theory.     Hon.  Gentle- 
men might  think  it  better  for  young  men 
to  be  educated  under  professors  than  by 


the  aid  of  private  tutors ;  but  such  ques- 
tions were  more  fit   for  discussion   and 
decision  elsewhere.  They  did  not  call  for  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  ;  nor  was  such 
an  instrument  required— «ven  if  it  could 
be  properly  applied — to  examine  into  the 
revenues,  discipline,  and  statutes  of  the 
Universities.    The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose had  argued  in  favour  of  the  Motion, 
upon  the  ground  that  if  there  were  no 
abuses  to  correct  in  the  Universities,  why 
should  the  House  refuse  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission ?     He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had  heard  the  same  argument 
applied  in  the  case  of  individuals.  He  had 
heard  it  said,  '*  Put  a  man  upon  his  trial, 
and  if  not  guilty,  you  will  prove  his  inno« 
cence."     But  he  was  not  of  that  opinion. 
The  very  fact  of  putting  a  man  upon  his  trial 
implied  a  censure  upon  his  conduct ;  and  it 
often  happened  that,  although  the  inno- 
cence of  the  individual  arraigned  might  be 
satisfactorily  proved,  the  consequences  of 
his  accusation  remained  behind,  and  the 
world  at  large  held  him   to  have  been 
culpable,  solely  because  he  had  been  put 
upon  his  trial.    Such  he  had  often  observed 
to  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  with  respect  to  the  accusation  and 
trial  of  individuals ;  and  how  much  more 
strongly  did  this  apply  to  the  two  Univer- 
sities— how  much  more  was  it  calculated 
to  produce  more  serious  consequences  ?    It 
was  no  light   matter  to  enter  upon   an 
inquiry   such    as    that    contemplated   by 
the  Motion,  in  places  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men.     He  believed  that 
the   same  habits  pervaded   the    Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  as  were  prevalent  in  the 
establishment  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ed ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  could  speak  with 
confidence,   as  far  as  the   University  of 
Cambridge  was  concerned,  when  he  stated 
that  such  an  inquiry  as  that  which  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Motion  before  the  House 
to  institute,  would  most  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  duties  of  the  various  profes- 
sors and    teachers;    would    prevent    the 
course  of  education  from  being  regularly 
pursued;  would  beget  differences  of  opinion, 
and  raise  controversies  amongst  the  autho- 
rities of  the  University,  first,  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  legality  of  the  inquiries;  then,as  to 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  course 
of  education  pursued  ;  and,  finally,  would 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  doubt  upon  the 
existing  system,  and  unsettling  every  man 
in  the  University,  and  rendering  him  unfit 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties  so  long 
as  the  inquiry  continued.    If  great  abuses 
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had  been  imputed — ^if  there  had  been  a 

treat  tnisappIicatioD  of  reveoue— ^f  an  in- 
tfference  to  the  trust  confided  to  them  had 
been  implied — if  they  saw  that  the  Uni- 
yersities  sent  forth  nothing  but  ignorance 
and  immorality  into  the  land^— -there 
might  have  been  some  more  plausible 
ground  fur  this  course  of  proceeding — 
there  might  then  have  been  some  ground 
for  suspending  the  course  of  education 
whilst  inquiries  were  instituted;  but  he 
did  8ay»  that  in  the  absence  of  such  im- 
putation (and  no  such  imputation  had 
been  made — the  contrary,  indeed,  had  been 
implied  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon* 
trose),  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  that 
House,  or  of  the  Government,  to  sanction 
an  inquiry  which  could  produce  no  ulti- 
mate useful  result ;  but  which  must  pro- 
duce a  great  extent  of  immediate  disar- 
rangement, the  consequences  of  which 
would  continue  to  be  felt  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  It  had  been  stated  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  the  Universities 
were  antiquated  establishments ;  that  they 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times ;  that  they  had  taken  no  measures 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  wants 
of  the  community.  He  begged  most  dis- 
tinctly to  deny  the  assertion.  The  hon. 
Member  who  had  introduced  the  debate 
had  read  an  extract  from  a  work  of  the 
Dean  of  Ely,  whose  name  he  could  never 
mention  without  the  profoundest  respect 
and  affection,  to  the  eifect  that  there  were 
great  objections  to  the  existing  statutes 
of  the  universities,  and  to  the  mode  in 
which  oaths  were  administered  with  re- 
spect to  the  observance  of  the  statutes ; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman,  when  bring- 
ing that  indictment  (so  to  speak)  against 
the  Universities,  and  stating  the  opi- 
nions of  a  distinguished  man  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  things  that  existed  in 
the  Universities,  might,  in  candour,  have 
added  what  he  thought  could  not  have 
been  unknown  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Dean  of 
Ely  had,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown 
and  the  approbation  of  the  visitors,  been 
since  that  time  removed.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman also  must  have  known  that  the 
oaths  that  were  taken  at  the  University 
had,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity, been  abandoned  in  most  instances  ; 
and  parties  were  now  only  required  to  affirm 
that  they  would  subject  themselves  to  the 
statutes,  or  that  they  would  submit  pa- 
tiently to  the  penalties  which  the  statutes 
imposed ;  »  declaration  barmlesa  in  itself^ 
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and  one  which,  he  maintained,  was  ne« 
cessary  to  insure  the  proper  obedience 
of  those  who  went  to  study  at  that 
seat  of  learning.  As  regarded  the  im- 
provement of  these  institutions,  the  pledf^e 
that  had  been  given  ten  years  ago  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  fulfilled,  and  was  in  the  course 
of  fulfilment  in  the  colleges,  the  statutes 
of  which  had  not  yet  been  revised ;  for  it 
was  known  to  every  one  connected  with 
that  University  that  the  statutes  of  the 
several  colleges  not  yet  revised,  were  in  the 
course  of  revision,  and  that  they  would 
at  no  distant  period  be  placed  on  a  footing 
(concurrently  with  the  consent  of  the 
Crown  and  the  approbation  of  the  visitors) 
which  would  remove  from  them  the  objec- 
tions which  had  at  a  former  period  been 
urged  against  them.  But  the  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford  (Mr.  Wyse)  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Universities  kept  pace  in  know- 
ledge and  science  with  the  progress  of 
the  age;  and  said  that  in  earlier  times 
the  colleges  were  places  where  children 
were  sent  for  the  elementary  portion  of 
their  education,  as  well  as  for  the  study 
of  the  higher  walks  of  science ;  but  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  Universities,  he  would 
have  seen  that  so  far  from  adhering 
to  that  elementary  system  of  education— i 
so  hr  from  continuing  the  use  of  those 
particular  works  which,  by  the  original 
statutes,  were  ordered  to  be  read  in 
the  different  classes,  the  colleges  had 
enlarged  their  sphere,  and  had  em- 
braced a  circle  of  knowledge  commen- 
surate with  the  improved  science  of  the 
age,  and  with  the  extended  knowledge 
of  literature  throughout  Europe  and  the 
world.  It  had  been  said  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  as  it  had  been  said  be« 
fore,  that  a  classical  and  mathematical  edu- 
cation was  not  the  object  to  which  the 
minds  of  youth  should  be  confined  during 
the  time  that  they  were  going  through  the 
University  course.  That  was,  with  some 
persons,  a  popular  argument ;  but  it  was 
an  extremely  disputable  point,  and  one 
which  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible 
properly  to  discuss  in  that  House;  he 
feared  that  if  the  House  were  to  attempt 
to  lay  down  by  law  what  was  absolutely 
the  best  practical  system  of  education,  they 
might  not  be  very  successful.  Mr.  Whe- 
well,  the  present  learned  Master  of  Trinity 
College^  Cambridge,  had,  with  oreat 
ability!  laid  It  down  in  a  work  Vfhiok  he 
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had  publisbed  upon  tbis  subject^  tbat 
there  were  the  best  reasons  for  limiting 
the  early  instruction  of  youth  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  means  which  might  hereafter 
enable  them  to  bring  forth  fruit»  in  pre- 
ference to  diverting  the  mind  at  an  early 
age  to  that  yariety  of  science  enumerated 
by  the  bon.  Member  for  Waterford  as 
the  necessary  object  of  an  University  edu- 
cation. Into' that  subject,  however^  he  did 
not  feel  himself  then  bound  to  inquire ; 
neither  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  the 
discussion  of  the  present  question.  What 
were  they^  as  rational  men^  to  look  to 
in  judging  of  the  system  of  education 
at  present  pursued?  They  were  not  to 
regard  what  was  done  in  the  particular 
lecture-room  of  this  or  of  tbat  college; 
but  if  they  acted  upon  any  intelligible 
principle^  they  must  look  to  the  effect 
of  the  system  upon  the  individuals 
who  came  from  the  Universities,  and  who 
entered  on  different  professions  in  this 
country.  Let  them  look  at  the  young 
men  who  went  forth  from  the  Universities 
in  the  clerical  profession ;  let  them  see  how 
they  performed  the  duties  of  their  calling 
—bow  they  undertook  the  task  of  admi- 
nistering to  the  relief  and  comforts  of  the 
poor — how  they  enlightened  those  amongst 
whom  it  was  their  lot  to  be  placed — and 
how  in  their  station  they  rendered  them- 
selves useful  in  the  highest  degree.  Let 
them  take  University  men  in  other  sta^ 
tions  of  life— the  law,  for  example;  and 
let  tbem  see  how  they  rose  there.  The  men 
who  had  attained  the  highest  honours  at 
the  bar  were  the  men  who  attained  the 
highest  honours  at  the  University.  It  had 
been  said  by  one  bon.  Gentleman  that 
college  honours  were  only  useful  as  a  means 
of  temporary  favour  amongst  a  man's  con- 
temporaries,  and  that  they  produced  no 
ultimate  good.  How  did  it  stand  with 
respect  to  the  Judges  and  the  Bar  at  this 
moment?  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  second 
wrangler — he  achieved  high  honours  at  the 
University— he  has  obtained  high  honours 
in  pditioil  and  legal  life;  Lord  Lang- 
dale,  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
a  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge ;  Sir  F. 
Pollock^  senior  wrangler;  Chief  Justice 
Tindaly  a  wrangler;  Sir  L.  Shadwell, 
senior  wrangler;  Baron  Alderson,  senior 
wrangler;  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  also  senior 
wrangler;  Baron  Parke,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Coltman,  both  wranglers;  all  of  them 
men  attaining  to  distinction,  both  in 
clasaics  and  in  science,  at  the  Universi- 
tiM,  and  marching  at  once  straight  for- 


ward to  the  head  of  their  profession,  on 
emerging  from  that  school  which  they  were 
now  told  rendered  men  unfit  for  the  or« 
dinary  occupations  of  life.  But  it  had 
been  said  that  in  science  and  in  his- 
tory we  had  no  men  to  be  compared  with 
the  scientific,  literary,  and  historical  men 
of  other  times.  He  might  in  answer  to 
that  refer  at  once  to  Mr.  Hallam,  who  had 
been  alluded  to  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Oxford,  as  an  instance  of  a 
roan  who,  as  an  historian,  would  stand 
comparison  with  the  members  of  any  Uni- 
versity, or  with  any  man  not  a  member  of 
a  University.  He  did  not  speak  dispa- 
ragingly of  Mr.  Bailey,  or  of  Mr.  Mill,  to 
whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred; 
but  he  did  say  that  the  Universities  had 
sent  forth  many  men  as  able  and  as 
distinguished.  Take  the  line  of  science 
—where  would  they  find  men  to  rank 
with  Sir  John  Herschell  and  Mr. 
Airpy?  He  would  put  it  to  any  man, 
where  were  superior  men  to  be  found 
in  any  University,  on  the  Continent  or 
elsewhere  ?  If  he  were  to  read  the  whole 
list  of  literary  men,  he  should  only 
fatigue  the  House  with  the  number ;  but 
he  might  add  to  Mr.  Hallam,  Dr. 
Thtriwall,  the  present  Bishop  of  St. 
David^s,  Mr.  Merivale,  Dr.  Gaisford,  Mr. 
Donaldson,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester — eminent  alike  as  di« 
vines,  and  for  their  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages.  And  was  he  then  to  admit 
that  the  Universities  did  not  send  forth 
men  eminent  and  distinguished  in  their 
respective  walks  of  life,  or  that  they  were 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  distrust  on  ac- 
count of  the  insofiicient  manner  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties?  In  reference 
to  men  distinguished  for  science^  he  could 
not  refrain  from  naming  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Professor  Buckland ;  names  as  eminent 
—he  might  say  more  eminent— than  any 
that  could  be  found  in  their  particular 
branch  on  the  Continent.  He  might,  in* 
deed,  sum  up  all  as  to  our  non-ad- 
vancement in  the  contemporary  litera- 
ture of  the  age,  by  naming  the  present 
Master  of  Trinity,  Mr.  Whewell,  who  had 
given  to  the  world  a  work  upon  philosophy 
which  would  raise  him  to  the  highest 
point  of  eminence  amongst  men  of  science, 
and  which  would  elevate  him,  if  not  above, 
at  least  to  a  level,  with  those  illustrious 
individuals  to  whom  he  had  referred.  With 
respect  next  to  the  particular  question, 
whether  the  tutorial  or  the  professorial 
system  were  preferabloi  whether  the  £ng« 
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lish  or  the  German  were  the  better? — ^in 
England,  University  education  partook  in 
some  degree  of  domestic  tuition.  The 
conduct  and  morals  of  the  young  men  were 
watched^  their  habits  were  obsenred.  In 
Germanyy  the  case  was  different.  In- 
dividuals thrown  into  a  University  chose 
what  professors  they  would  attend,  and 
attended  or  not,  as  best  suited  their  fancy. 
There  was  not,  in  fact,  that  degree  of  con- 
trol exercised  there  that  existed  in  our 
Universities;  there  was  not  that  superin- 
tendence which  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  maintained  was  essential  to 
the  good  government  of  youth,  and  which, 
independent  of  literary  purposes,  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  good  members  of 
society.  He  should  have  felt  a  delicacy  in 
depending  solely  upon  his  own  judgment 
with  reference  to  Germany.  He  preferred 
trusting  to  a  work  of  Professor  Robinson, 
who  was  well  able  to  give  an  honest  and 
independent  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
Professor  Robinson  said,  in  his  Concise 
View  of  Education  in  the  German  Univer' 
sities :  — 

"  If  we  look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  ac- 
tual state  and  character  of  the  German  Uni- 
versities, we  shall  find,  along  with  all  their 
vast  and  acknowledged  advantages,  several 
great  and  prominent  evils,  some  of  which 
have  crept  gradually  into  practice,  and  are 
susceptible  of  correction,  while  others  are 
inherent  in  the  system  itself.  Of  the  former 
kind  is  the  want  of  personal  intercourse  be- 
tween the  professors  and  students.  As  a 
general  tact,  most  of  the  professors  have  no 
intercourse  whatever  with  their  pupils  except 
in  the  lecture-rooms.  They  take  no  interest 
in  them  any  further  than  to  induce  them,  if 
possible,  to  attend  their  own  lectures,  and 
thus  obtain  the  fee ;  but  do  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  inquire  whether  a  young  man  properly 
improves  his  time,  nor  whether  he  has  chosen 
the  best  course  of  study,  or  the  best  means  to 
help  him  forward  in  his  progress.  Any  pa* 
rental  interest  in  a  young  man,  or  watch  over 
his  moral  development,  is  a  thing,  generally 
speaking,  entirely  unknown.  Individual  pro- 
fessors do,  indeed,  occasionally  invite  a  few 
of  their  own  particular  pupils  to  their  houses, 
but  rather  as  a  matter  of  ceremony  than  out 
of  any  regard  to  their  moral  or  intellectual 
culture." 

But  any  parental  interest  or  any  watch 
over  the  morals  of  the  students  were  en- 
tirely unknown.  That  was,  he  admitted 
with  this  Gentleman,  a  great  evil,  and  it 
would  attend  the  system  which  hon*  Gen- 
tlemen would,  if  they  had  the  will,  intro« 
duce.   Whatever  derects  there  might  be  in 


the  English  Universities,  he  thought  that 
the   continuance   of  something  like    pa- 
rental control  was  not  a  ground  on  which 
the  House  would  call  upon  the  Crown  to 
issue  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  the  Universities 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  with 
respect  to  medical  men  the  English  Uni- 
versities  were  miserably  deficient.      He 
said,  if  they  looked  to  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford there  were  only  12  degrees  granted 
to  doctors  in  physic,  while  at  the  University 
of  London,  120  degrees  of  doctor  in  phync 
were  granted  during  the  same  time.     He 
must  observe,  however,  that  the  number  of 
degrees  conferred  afibrded  no  very  accurate 
test  of  the  eminence  of  the  men  who  re- 
ceived them.    He  doubted  whether  it  was 
best  that  an   University  should   liberally 
grant  degrees  to  medical  men,  rather  than 
restrict  them  to  those  who  should  be  in  every 
way  qualified.     This  at  least  he  could  say, 
that  the  physician  who  was  the  roost  emi- 
nent medical  man  of  the  present  day,  was  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
he  referred  to  Dr.  Chambers,  with  respect 
to  whom  every  one  admitted,  that  if  the 
University  had  conferred  a  degree  on  him 
alone,  it  could  successfully  maintain  its 
claim  of  not  sending  forth  a  person  who 
was  not  in  every  way  qualified  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  of  his  country.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Maidstone  had  referred 
to  other    topics  which   the  hon.    Mem- 
ber for  Weymouth  had  brought  forward  ; 
surely    they    were    not    subjects    which 
would  influence  the  Hotise  to  ask  for  so 
solemn  a  proceeding  as  the  issue  of  a  Com- 
mission.    Was  it  enough  to  say  that  there 
was  a  distinction  in  favour  of  noblemen, 
and  that  they  sat  at  a  higher  table  in  the 
hall ;  or  was  it  any  accusation  that  in  tbia 
early  stage  of  life,  and  in  the  Universities, 
noblemen  should  receive  that  respect  and 
precedence  which  their  birth  entitled  them 
to  in  every  other  society  ?  Surely  it  was  not 
inconsistent  with  decorum  that  this  respect 
should  not  be  withheld  from  those  who  were 
entitled  to  it.     Although,  however,  there 
might  be  a  distinction  of  rank  maintained  in 
the  University,  that  did  not  separate  the 
highest  from  the  lowest ;  and  for  himself  he 
was  proud  to  say,  that  he  had  communica- 
tion with  men  of  all  ranks,  and  that  amongst 
the  lower  were  those  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  sincerest  friendship  and  regard, 
and  to  whose  acquaintance  at  the  University 
he  looked  back  with  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
When  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  the  aiiara  to  perform 
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menial  offices,  and  to  wait  upon  those  who 
had  higher  rank  and  station,  hut  not  supe- 
nor  knowledge,  he  only  so  far  afforded  an 
argument  against  inquiry,  since  the  Univer- 
sities had  themselves  kept  pace  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  had  discarded  usages 
which  had  heen,  in  earlier  times,  common 
to  them  as  well  as  to  other  societies.     The 
last  topic  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
adverted  as  an  argument  for  requiring  the 
interposition  of  the  House,  and  on  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  principally 
insisted  was,   that    similar   inquiries   had 
heen  made  into  the  Scottish  Universities ; 
and,  therefore,  said  he,  because,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Scottish  Universities,  which 
were  then  in  a  very  defective  state,  the 
Crown  had  issued  a  Commission  here,  it 
ought  to  issue  one  to  inquire  into  the  Eng- 
lish Universities,  where  no  defects  exist. 
He  said,  however,  that  the  circumstances 
were  entirely  different  in  the  two  cases. 
In  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  a 
Commission  was  needed :  abuses  had  pre- 
viously existed ;  inquiry  had  been  sought 
for  by  the  Universities,  and  had  led  to 
reforms  and  improvements.     It  was  then 
said  that  they  ought  to  issue  a  Commission, 
because  no  religious  test  ought  to  be  applied 
in   the   Universities.      That  had  been   a 
question  of  frequent  discussion,  and  he  had 
more  than  once  expressed  his  opinion  upon 
it.     He  said,  again,  with  respect  to  the 
University  with  which  he  was  connected, 
that  there  was  no  restnction  of  education 
to  persons  of  any  creed,  provided  the  party 
would  conform  to  the  rules  for  education 
laid  down  in  the  University.     It  was  true 
that  there  was  a  religious  test  applied  on 
taking  that  degree,  which  would  enable  the 
individual  to  become  a  governing  Member 
of  the  Church;  and  it  was  then  required 
that,  in  addition  to  the  pledge  of  loyalty 
to  the  State,  he  should  give  a  pledge  that 
he  did  conform   to  the  doctrines  of  the 
established     religion     of     the     country. 
This  did  not   prevent    young    men,  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  education,  from  con- 
forming to  the  regulations  of  the  place ; 
there  were  many   who  did   so  conform, 
and  had  all  the  benefit  which  an  Univer- 
sity education  could  supply.     After   the 
discussions  that  had  taken  place  on  this 
subject,  he  did  not  think  it  becoming  in 
him  to  detain  the  House  by  entering  into 
further  details  upon  particular  points.    He 
remained  of  the  opinion  he  had  before  ex- 
pressed,  that    the    hon.   Gentleman    had 
made  out  no  case  for  any  interference,  or 
for  the  course  of  proceeding  he  recom- 
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mended ;  he  was  calling  forth  the  extreme 
power  of  the  constitutioui  and  could  not 
hope  to  do  more  than  gratify  individual 
curiosity ;  and  such  a  proceeding  was  nei- 
ther politic  with  regard  to  the  country, 
nor  respectful  towards  the  Universities. 
It  was  interfering  with  the  course  of  edu- 
cation as  at  present  conducted:  he  had 
shown  that  it  was  conducted  faithfully, 
and  that  the  results  were  good.  The  course 
now  proposed  would  only  lead  to  bickering 
in  the  Universities,  and  to  disputes  out  of 
them :  it  would  suspend  useful  progress,  and 
the  result  would  be  the  same  as  the  former 
ill-judged  Commission,  which  was  admitted 
by  the  parties  themselves  to  have  produced 
evil  rather  than  good. 

Viscount  Palmer ston  would  say  a  few 
words  before  voting  for  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend ;  and  if  any  person  in  that 
House  had  been  convinced  by  the  able  and 
eloquent  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  did 
not  think  that  conviction  would  be  shaken 
by  the  speech  they  had  just  heard  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman   the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  because  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  the  speech,  especially  in  the  part 
refusing  inquiry,  both  in  its  argument  and 
its  line  of  topics,  carried  him  back  to  the 
happy  period  when  they  were  members  of 
the  debating  society  in  their  University, 
and  when  in  their  speculative  society  they 
were  discussing  a  question  which  could  lead 
to  no  practical  result,  as  it  could  in  a  body 
like  the  House  of  Commons.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  into  an  argument 
against  a  Commission  which  would  be  a  bar 
to  any  inquiry.    If  the  argument  had  come 
from  the  hon.  and   gallant   Member  for 
Lineoln,  who  had  an  intuitive  aversion  to 
every  Commission,  it  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  and  intelligent;  but  an  argument 
so  stout  against  any  inquiry  coming  from 
the  Member  of  a  Government  which  had 
not  abstained   from  all  inquiry,  but  had 
issued  Commissions,  and  might  probably 
issue  others,  did  not  seem  to  be  an  argu- 
ment which   was  likely    to  carry   much 
weight.     It  was  not  on  the  ground  of  cen- 
sure by  issuing  a  Commission  that  he  voted 
for  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion.     He  implied 
no  blame ;  he  implied  no  breach  of  trust ; 
he  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  the 
great  merit,  neither  would  he  diminish  the 
value  of  these  institutions ;    he  had   no 
doubt  that  the  system   of  education  had 
been  attended  by  great  and  important  bene- 
fits, and  that  it  had  produced  to  the  State 
many  great  aud  eminent  men.     With  re- 
gard to  the  profession  of  the  law  in  parti- 
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cular,  he  and  the  right  hon«  Gentleman 
had  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  Univer- 
eity  of  Cambridge,  which  was  justly  proud 
that  the  results  of  the  mental  discipline 
there,  and  the  severe  studies  of  mathematics, 
and  the  exact  sciences,  had  produced  such 
results  in  the  law.  But  it  was  not  enough 
to  say  that  a  great  institution  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  had  produced  a  great 
number  of  able  and  distinguished  men ;  and 
if  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  system  of 
education  was  capable  of  improvement,  it 
was  no  reflection  that  a  Commission  should 
issue  which  might  lead  to  an  improvement 
in  the  system  at  present  existing.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  great 
improvements  had  been  made ;  yet  if  a  Mo- 
tion had  been  brought  forward  previously 
to  their  being  made,  he  would  venture  to 
say  that  it  would  have  been  met  by 
the  same  arguments  as  were  now  used. 
The  only  argument  against  his  hon.  Friend's 
Motion  was,  that  the  Universities  contained 
within  themselves  the  power,  and  that  they 
had  the  disposition,  to  make  all  such  im- 
provements as  a  Commission  would  suggest. 
Without  making  any  reflection,  he  doubted 
in  the  first  place  whether  they  had  the 
power,  and  in  the  next  whether  it  could  be 
expected  that  they  should  find  in  them  the 
disposition.  Men  brought  up  in  one  system, 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  act  with  re- 
spect to  it,  had  their  minds  accustomed  to 
the  particular  state  of  things  which  existed ; 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  men  in 
their  situation  should  view  things  in  the 
same  light  as  persons  unconnected  with  the 
institution,  and  of  different  creeds.  There- 
fore, with  every  disposition  in  the  leading 
men  of  the  Universities  to  make  any  im- 
provements in  their  power,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible in  the  nature  of  men  that  they 
should  bring  to  the  examination  of  the 
question  the  same  impartial  and  unin- 
fluenced view  as  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  by  Parliament.  With- 
out imputing  any  blame  to  the  Univer- 
sities, and  with  every  disposition  to  give 
them  credit  for  the  merit  to  which  they 
were  justly  entitled,  he  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  ought  to  succeed  in  the  Motion  he 
had  proposed  to  the  House.  He  would 
venture  to  say,  moreover,  that  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  to  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  belong— he  could  not  speak  of  Oxford 
— were  of  opinion  that  inquiry  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  Universities  them- 
selves. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he 
would  not  discuss  the  relative  merits  of 


profesiorial  and  tutorial  education;   hot, 
that  if  one  particular  system  was  not  sue- 
cessful,  he  would  give  due  consideration  to 
the  advantages  that  might  arise  from  ano* 
ther.     That  was  an  argument  why  a  Com- 
mission should  be  appomted ;  because  Com* 
missioners,  coming  to  the  inquiry  without 
habitual  prejudioes,  would  be  able  to  enter 
into  those  discussions  for  carrying  on  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  Par^ 
liament  was  not  fitted,  and  which  could  not 
be  carried  on  impartially  in  the  Univer- 
sities.   The  last  point  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    referred    to,    also    formed   a 
ground — and  a  strong  ground— -why  a  Com- 
mission should  be  appointed-~he  meant  the 
expediency  of  inquiring  whether  you  could 
not  extend  more  amply  to  persons  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions  the  means  of 
attaining  not  only  the  education,  but  the 
honours  of  the  Universities.     It  was  very 
well  to  say  that  the  doors  of  the  Uni- 
versities were  open  to  all  who  wished  to 
go  through  the  course  of  study  adopted  in 
these   Universities,   and  that  no  test  was 
imposed  with  regard  to  religion.     But  he 
would  ask,  why  were  not  the  honours, 
which  were  an  incentive  to  study,  open  to 
all  ?     It  was  a  fallacy  to  say  that  you  Bd« 
mitted  Dissenters  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
system  of  education  pursued  in  the  Uni* 
versities,  if  you  debarred  them  from  obtain- 
ing those  honours  which  were  the  impel- 
ling cause  to  exertion  and  study.    Then, 
again,  if  they  considered  University  educa- 
tion in  the  light  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  adverted  to  it— as  a  means 
of  cementing  friendships  which  were  to 
last  for  life,  and  of  bringing  together  per* 
sons  from  different  branches  of  society,  and 
producing  that  equality  which  the  acciden- 
tal circumstances  of  birth  and  social  posi- 
tion did  not  favour— considering  the  ques- 
tion in  that  light,  he  would  ask  could  any- 
thing be  more  beneficial  for  the  social  inter- 
ests of  the  country  than  so  to  arrange  your 
plan  of  education,  that  persons  of  all  reli- 
gions might  assemble   and    associate  to- 
gether, and  thus  form  and  establish  friend- 
ships oilculated  to  extinguish  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  religious  distinction,  and  which  the 
future  circumstances  of  life  could  never 
destroy  ?     Upon  that  ground  also  he  con- 
ceived that  his  hon.   Friend  had  made 
out  a  case  which  had  not  been  in  the  least 
degree  shaken  by  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  and  without 
detaining  the  House  longer,    he  would 
merely  say,  that  he  should  support  the 
Motion. 
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The  House  divided:  —  Ayes  82;  Noes |  Darby, G. 


143  .—Majority  61. 

List  of  the  Ates. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Hult,  W. 

Aldam,  W.  Langslon,  J.  H. 

Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Marjoribanks,  S. 

fiaring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T«  Marsland,  H. 


Barnard,  £.  6. 

Bellew,  R.  M. 

Berkeley,  bon.  C» 

BlemttyR.  J. 

BouTerie,hoD.  £.  P. 

Bowes,  J. 

Bowring,  Dr. 

Brotberton,  J. 

Browne,  boo.  W. 

Bulkeley /Sir  R.  W. 

Bosfeild,  W, 

Byng,  rt,  bon.  G.  S. 

Cliapman,  B. 

Cbilders,  J.  W. 

CoIboroe,bn.W.N.R. 

Collett,  J. 

Currie,  R. 

Curteis,  H.  B. 

Dalmeny,  Lord 

Dawson,  bon.  T.  V, 

Dennistoun,  J. 

Dirett,  £. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Duncan,  G. 

Duncombe,  T. 

Ebrington,  Visct. 

Elphinstone,  H. 

Etwall,  R. 

Evans,  W. 

Ferguson,  Col. 

Forster,  M. 

Gibson,  T.  M. 

Heaihcoat,  J. 

Heneage,  £. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 

Hindley,  C« 

Horsman,  E. 

Howard,  hn.  C.  W.  O.    Cbristie,  W.  D. 

Hume,  J.  Ewart,  W. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Matheson,  J. 
Mitcalfe,  H, 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D« 
Murray,  A. 
Oswald,  J, 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Palroerston,  Visct.' 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pigot,  rt.  hon.  D. 
Pulsford,  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Russell,  Lord  £• 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Shelburne,  £arlof 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Strickland,  Sir  O. 
Strutt,  £, 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornely,  T, 
Traill,  G 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tufnell,  H, 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 
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Ackers,  J. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Antrobuf,  £• 
Arbutbnott,  hon.  H« 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Blackburne,  J.  I. 
Blackstooe,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G, 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Broadlev,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  £« 


Buckley,  £. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Carew,  W.  H,  P. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W,  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk>  rt.  boa.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cockburn,  rt.hn.Sir  G. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  U.  C. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cripps,  W, 
Dameri  hon.  CoI| 


Denison,  E.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Entwisle,  W. 
Escott,  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Feilden,  W. 
Filmer,  Sir  £, 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forman,  T.  S. 


Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W, 
Lowther,  Sir  J.  H, 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  D, 
McGeachy,  F.  A. 
McNeill,  D. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Morgan,  O. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 


Fremantle,  rt.  ha.SiiT.  Neville,  R. 

Gaskell,  J.  Milnes  Newdegate,  C.  N. 

Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E.  Newport,  Visct. 

Gladstone,  Capt.  Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J, 

Gordon,  hon.  Capt.  Norreys,  Lord 

Goring,  C.  O'Brien,  A.  S. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H.  Oswald,  A. 

Graham,  rt.  ho.  Sir  J.  Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 


Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T, 
Grimston,  Visct, 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Holmes,  hn.  W.  A'C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Houldsworth,  T, 
Hussey,  A. 
Hussey,  T. 
Irton,  S, 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 


Peel,  J. 
Polhill,  F. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Shirley,  £.  P. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 

Smith,  rt.  hn.  T.  B.  C. 
Somerset,  Lord  G; 
Sotheron,  T.  U.  S. 
Spoon er,  R. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Waddington,  H,  S. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Hope,  A. 


Statute  Laboub  (Scotland).]  Mr. 
Home  Drummond  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  concerning 
Highways,  Bridges,  and  Ferries  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  making  and  maintaining 
thereof  by  Statute  Service  and  the  conver- 
sion of  Statute  Service  into  money.  He 
said,  he  had  no  intention  to  supersede  the 
Local  Acts.  The  circumstances  of  different 
oouotries  were  so  different,  that  the  same 
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regulations  could  not  apply  to  all ;  but  in 
many  particulars,  such  as  matters  of  police, 
uniformity  might  be  introduced  without 
much  difference  of  opinion.  He  had  no 
desire,  however,  to  raise  any  discussion 
merely  for  the  sake  of  uniformity ;  but 
there  were  one  or  two  points  to  which 
he  attached  considerable  importance,  and 
to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Gentlemen  connected  with 
Scotland  knew  that  the  highways  were  for- 
merly made  and  maintained  in  a  great 
measure  by  compulsory  labour.  In  former 
times  this  was  probably  the  only  mode  by 
which  ihe  object  could  be  accomplished ; 
but  now  that  labour  has  been  commuted 
into  a  pecuniary  tax,  he  thought  it  highly 
inexpedient  that  such  a  tax  should  be  levied 
from  persons  who  have  no  taxable  pro- 
perty. From  many  persons  now  liable^  it 
is  impossible  to  levy  it.  The  tax  is  par- 
tially levied,  and  sometimes  those  who  are 
not  the  most  necessitous  escape.  It  is, 
therefore,  unjustly  levied ;  and  the  collec. 
tion  is  attended  with  very  considerable  ex- 
pense, and  in  some  places  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  peace  of  the  country.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  to  exempt  all  persons 
from  payment  who  are  not  proprietors  or 
occupiers  of  houses  rented  or  valued  at  51, 
yearly.  He  should  also  propose  to  pro- 
hibit the  recovery  of  arrears  after  the  year 
for  which  the  assessment  is  made,  and  to 
make  some  other  regulations,  with  the 
detail  of  which  he  did  not  wish  to  trouble 
the  House  at  present.  Time  would  be 
allowed  for  the  Bill  to  go  to  Scotland  for 
consideration,  and  he  would  not  move 
for  the  Committee  until  the  sentiments  of 
the  meetings  of  the  dOth  of  April  next 
were  known. 

Leave  given.  Bill  brought  in  and  read 
a  first  time. 

Expense  of  Regiments.^  Mr.  Hume 
moved  for  various  Returns  to  illustrate  the 
cost  of  the  Guards  and  other  regiments. 

Colonel  Sibtkorp  complained  of  the  vo- 
luminous nature  of  the  returns,  and  of  the 
expense  to  which  they  would  put  the 
country.  He  was  sure  that  the  various 
corps  of  the  Army  affected  by  the  Mo- 
tion need  not  fear  any  species  of  publicity ; 
but  he  wished  to  know  on  what  grounds 
the  Motion  was  made,  and  whether  any 
and  what  ulterior  proceeding  was  intended 
when  the  information  was  obtained.  He 
had  himself  been  long  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  though  now  separated  from  it,  and 
engaged  in  a  career    of  less   glory  and 


bloodshed,  still  the  contests  were  not  with- 
out their  perils  and  inconveniences. 

Mr.  Hume  replied,  that  all  he  wanted 
was  such  a  return  as  had  been  made  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  the  whole  of  which  did  not 
more  than  fill  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  When 
he  had  obtained  his  information,  he  would 
decide  what  course  he  would  take  upon  it- 
Mr.  Craven  Berkeley  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  opposite,  that 
every  information  received  respecting  the 
proceedings  and  arrangements  of  those  gal- 
lant corps  would  redound  to  their  honour 
and  glory.  But  he  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  War  Secretary  whe- 
ther he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  had  any  objection 
to  lay  on  the  Table  a  copy  of  a  certain  war- 
rant lately  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards  ? 
If  his  information  were  right,  the  two  regi- 
ments of  Life  Guards  had,  in  the  issue  of 
the  warrant  in  question,  been  ill  treated 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
It  appeared  that  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
Horse  Guards  Blue  were  in  a  state  of  debt; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  au- 
thorities at  the  Horse  Guards  had  ordered 
a  portion  of  the  allowances  of  the  two  re- 
giments of  Life  Guards  for  remounting, 
equipage,  &c.,  to  be  given  to  the  Blues. 
It  surely  was  not  fair  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  Life  Guards  that  the  allow- 
ances of  their  regiments  should  be  taken 
away  to  be  handed  over  to  a  regiment 
which  had  got  itself  into  debt.  He  might 
be  told  that  the  Blues  received  less  when 
stationed  in  London  than  the  Life  Guards 
did— but  let  them  look  at  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  clothing.  He  had  seen  a 
whole  year's  clothing  of  a  regiment  of  Life 
Guards  spoilt  in  one  day's  review,  or  by 
one  day's  attendance  at  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's drawing-rooms.  Another  matter 
that  would  press  hard  on  the  Life  Guards 
was  the  expenses  of  the  two  bands,  here- 
tofore defrayed  from  the  regimental  funds, 
which  were  to  be  thrown  upon  the  officers. 
This  expense  was  350/.  per  year,  a  paltry 
sum  to  the  public,  but  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  officers  of  the  regiments. 
Considering  the  great  expenses  of  their 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  and  that  the 
Colonels  of  both  regiments  would  allow 
the  officers  to  ride  only  black  horses,  it  was 
really  unfair  to  cant  this  burden  on  them. 
He  had  nothing  to  say  against  these  paltry 
arrangements,  if  it  were  the  House's  de- 
termination to  deprive  Her  Majesty  of  a 
corps  that  was  the  pride  of  the  Service, 
and  the  admiration  of  every  foreigner  who 
came  to  visit  the  shores  of  England.    But 
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if  it  were  not  their  determination  to  re- 
move from  Her  Majesty  that  proper  pomp 
by  which  her  people  liked  to  see  her  sur- 
rounded when  making  her  appearance  on 
public  occasions,  he  must  protest,  in  the 
first  place,  against  the  unfairness  of  trans- 
ferring part  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
Guards  to  a  regiment  that  had  got  itself 
into  debt;  and  he  protested,  secondly, 
against  the  false  and  paltry  economy  of 
making  the  Life  Guards'  officers  pay  the 
band  that  were  in  attendance  every  other 
week  on  Her  Majesty,  and  formed  part  of 
that  decent  and  proper  pomp  that  ought  to 
surround  her. 

Mr.  S,  Herbert  was  willing  and  anxious 
to  give  every  information  as  to  the  relative 
cost  of  the  Guards  and  of  the  regiments 
of  the  Line.  He  admitted  that  the  Guards 
were  somewhat  more  expensive,  and  he 
should  be  quite  ready  to  defend  that  addi- 
tional expense — for  he  agreed  that  it  was 
right  that  Her  Majesty's  body-guard  should 
be  composed  of  troops  whose  appearance 
and  accoutrements  were  fitted  for  the 
decent  pomp  of  state.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  had  rather 
overstated  the  loss  that  would  accrue  to  the 
two  regiments  of  Life  Guards  by  the  new 
arrangements.  It  was  true  that  the  allow- 
ance hitherto  made  to  the  Blues  for  clothing 
was  not  sufficient ;  it  was  not  true  that  the 
pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the  regiment  had 
been  caused  by  mismanagement.  He,  as  a 
civilian,  was  scarcely  enabled  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  detail  question ;  but  the  new 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  Board, 
which  was  composed  of  general  officers,  and 
who  thought  that  the  allowance  to  the  Blues 
was  insufficient,  and  that  given  to  the  Life 
Guards  more  than  enough.  It  had  also  the 
authority  and  sanction  of  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
and  of  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Herbert)  could  not  think  that  there 
was  a  ground  to  complain  of  ill-usage  on 
this  score— on  the  score,  he  meant,  of  the 
warrant  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  directing  part  of  the  Life  Guards' allow- 
ances to  be  issued  to  the  Blues.  With  re- 
spect to  the  loss  that  would  be  sustained  by 
the  officers  of  the  Life  Guards  through  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  band,  it  would 
in  reality  amount  to  only  130/.  yearly  for 
each  regiment,  and  this  would  scarcely  be 
felt  from  an  income  of  several  thousands. 
He  doubted  not  that  the  ability,  the  li- 
berality, and  independence  of  the  Life 
Guards'  officers  would  prevent  these  small 
matters  from  causing  any  inconvenience 
to  their  regiments,  while  the  Blues  would 


derive  great  advantage  from  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Returns  ordered. 

House  adjourned  at  twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday t  April  11,  1845. 

MiiruTKB.]  Biixs.  PttUic.— l>-  Mutiny:  Glan  Duties  i 
Marine  Mutiny :  Thames  Navigation  Debt ;  St.  Asaph 
and  Bangor  and  Manchester  Dioceses. 

2*-  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation ;  Lands  Clanses  Consoli- 
dation (ScoUand)  {  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation ;  Rail* 
way  Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland). 

3*-  and  passed :— Sugar  Duties. 

Pritwte.— 2»-  Sparrows  Heme  Road. 

A^'^or^ML— Birkenhead  Company's  Docks. 
PxTiTioNS  Prkskntko.  FTom  Landowners  and  othcTS  of 
IdUoote,  and  an  immense  nimiber  of  other  places,  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.— From  Wigan,  for  the  better 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— From  Wcsleyan  Methodists 
of  Thirsk,  and  numerous  other  Bodies  and  Congrq^a- 
tions,  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance. — ^By  Bishop 
.  of  Lichfield,  and  Earl  Fowls,  from  Cleigy  and  others  of 
Meiford,  and  several  other  places,  against  the  Union  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.— By  Earl  Fowls,  from  Clergy 
and  others  of  Llansantffiaid-Glyn-Cdriog,  and  numerous 
other  places,  against  the  Union  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
but  in  favour  of  the  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See 
of  Manchester.— By  Earls  Fowls,  Sefton,  and  EgUntoun, 
Bishops  of  Cashel,  London,  and  Winchester,  Marquesses 
of  Normanby,  and  Lansdowne,  and  by  Lords  Kenyon 
and  Denman,  from  Minister  and  Congregation  of  Bradford* 
and  an  immense  number  of  other  places,  against  Increase 
of  Grant  to  Maynooth.— By  Bishop  of  Cashel,  from  Bal- 
lycaney,  and  several  other  places,  for  Enoouragranent  of 
Schools  in  connexion  with  Church  Education  Society 
(Ireland).— From  Guardians  of  Clutton  Union,  for  Alter- 
ation of  Foor  Law  Amendment  Act.— By  Earl  Fowls, 
from  Vsceifiog,  and  several  other  places  in  Wales,  for  the 
Establishment  of  Local  Courts,  and  that  the  Judges  to  be 
appointed  to  said  Courts  may  be  required  to  have  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  Welsh  Language.— By  Lord  LytUeton,  lh>m 
Guardians  of  Bromsgrove  and  Luton  Unions,  for  Alter- 
ation of  Law  relating  to  the  Rating  of  Small  Tenements. 
—By  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Earl  of  EgUntoun,  from 
County  of  Lanark,  against  any  Alteration  in  the  present 
system  of  Banking  (Scotiand).— From  South  Shields,  for 
adopting  Measures  for  the  Prevention  of  Aoddents  on 
Railways,  and  to  provide  compensation  in  cases  of  Death. 
— ^From  Presbyteries  of  Hamilton,  and  5  other  places, 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Schoolmasters  (Scotland). 
— By  Earl  of  Haddington,  from  County  of  East  Lothian, 
for  Alteration  of  Game  Laws.— By  Bishops  of  Ripon, 
Winchester,  and  London,  from  Ventnor,  and  several  other 
places,  for  the  better  regulation  of  Beer  Houses,  especially 
on  the  Sabbath.— From  Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone,  for 
Inquiry  touching  the  Care  and  Management  of  Lunatics.— 
From  Baptists  of  Bradford,  for  the  Severance  of  Church 
and  State.— By  Lord  Monteagle,  firpm  Directors  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester,  against  the  Sugar 
Duties  BilL 

Maynooth.]  Earl  Potvis  having  pre- 
sented eighteen  Petitions  against  the  in- 
creased Grant  to  Maynooth, 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  wished  to 
ask  whether  these  latter  petitions  could  be 
received  consistently  with  the  Orders  of  the 
House.  He  believed  it  was  not  the  prac- 
tice of  their  Lordships'  House  to  receive 
petitions  on  a  measure  yet  pending  before 
the  other  House.     It  was  of  little  import- 
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flsce  wliich  way  the  pcnot  was  decided;, 
bat  it  was  desuable  to  hare  a  rule  laid 
down  upon  it,  as  there  were  a  great  manf 
petitions  upon  the  scbject.  Haring  the 
misfortune  to  diffinr  from  the  petitioners, 
he  was  the  more  anxious  not  to  be  sup- 
posed unwilling  to  present  those  intrusted 
to  him;  but  he  reallj  had  not  brought 
them  down,  supposing  it  premature. 

The  Duke  of  JVelUngtou  said,  there  was 
no  Order  of  the  House ;  but  the  practice 
was,  not  to  receiTe  petitions  against  a  par- 
ticular BUI  till  it  was  before  their  Lord- 
ships. Petitions,  however,  against  a  prin- 
ciple, or  generallj  against  anj  measure  of 
a  certain  description,  might  be  presented. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  the  noUe  Duke 
had  stated  the  practice  accurateljy  as  he 
always  did. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanhy  obserTed, 
that  the  petitions  from  the  Wesleyans 
were  certmnlj  against  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  GoTemment  in  the  other  House. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (who  was  sit- 
ting as  Speaker  till  the  arrival  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor)  said,  that  a  rule  of  the  House 
forbad  the  presentation  of  petitions  against 
a  particular  measure  while  it  was  under 
discussion  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  principle  that  before  it 
reached  their  Lordships'  House  the  fiill 
might  be  very  materially  altered.  The 
rule  did  not  apply  to  petitions  praying 

Snerally  against  "  any  further  grant "  to 
aynooth,  but  only  to  those  whose  prayer 
was  directed  to  the  particular  grant  which 
the  measure  of  the  Government  contem- 
plated. 

The  Eari  of  Wicklom  did  not  wish  the 
practice  to  be  altered ;  but  as  this  was  a 
common  subject^  and  there  had  been  peti- 
tions every  Session  against  any  further 
grant  to  Maynooth,  they  ought  still  to  be  re- 
ceived, unless  they  made  express  reference 
to  the  Bill. 

Lord  Campbell  remarked  that,  knowing 
nothing  yet  of  that  Bill,  the  House  ought 
not  to  receive  petitions  against  it. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  the  petitions  from 
the  Wesleyans  were  all  verbatim  the  same ; 
but,  though  they  referred  to  the  Bill,  their 
prayer  was,  not  that  the  House  would 
reject  it,  but  would  not  consent  to  any 
increase  of  the  endowment  of  Majrnooth. 
These  appeared  to  be  admissible. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  the  words 
were  these: — "Believing  the  proposal 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 
increased  public  support  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth  to  involve  the  whole  question 


of  a  natumal  endownent  oC  Popetr,  and 
Hoarding  it  as  an  important  step  towards 
the  full  establishment  of  the  Romish 
Chuidi  in  Ireland  ;*  and  then  the  prayer 
was,  '*  that  the  House  would  not  consent 
to  any  measure  fraught  with  audi  pemi- 
doas  consequences.''  Then  here  was  ano- 
ther of  their  reasons :— <«  That  th^  are 
convinced  the  doctrines  of  die  Romish 
Church  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
society  and  the  wdfiue  of  immortal  souls  ; 
and  that  they  r^ard  any  such  support  as 
calculated  to  faring  down  the  displeasure  of 
Almighty  God  upon  this  country.*'  Sudi 
was  their  argument ;  he  thought  it  most 
absurd  and  untenable— one  of  the  most 
absurd  and  untenable  he  ever  in  all  his 
existence  heard  ;  but  the  petitionen  had  a 
perfect  right  to  hold  that  opinion,  and  to 
petition  the  House  on  this  ground  to  reject, 
not  any  particular  measure,  but  eenmJly 
any  measure  fraught,  as  diey  hdd,  with 
such  consequences. 
Subject  at  an  end. 

Sugar  Duties  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
Dalhoutie,  in  moving  the  Third  Reading 
of  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill,  said  that  be  had 
to  direct  their  Lordships*  attention  to  a 
subject  which  had  been  lur  so  many  years 
annually  discussed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  which  had  been 
so  recently  debated  in  that  Hcose,  that  he 
would  occupy  their  attention  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  He  would  confine  him- 
self to  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  Her  Majesty  s  Government  to 
introduce  this  Bill,  to  the  object  of  the  Bill 
itself,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  that  object  into  eflect.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  Bill  of  last  Session  imposing 
duties  upon  sugar  difiered  in  many  impor- 
tant particulan  from  the  Bills  that  had 
been  annually  laid  before  Parliament ;  and 
in  intrududng  that  Bill  he  had  said,  that 
looking  at  the  state  of  the  sugar  trade,  and 
at  the  state  of  the  country  itself,  it  was 
deemed  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  some  measure  for  a  supply 
of  sui^ar  coming  from  foreign  countries ; 
for  though  the  supply  of  sugar  from  India 
and  the  Mauritius  bad  of  late  yean  in- 
creased, yet  it  had  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  falling  off  in  sugar,  the  prrauoe  of 
the  West  India  Colonies.  He  had  stated 
also,  that  during  the  year  1843  the  supply 
had  been  only  204,000  tons,  whilst  the 
consumption  had  reached  202,000  tons; 
and  it  appeared  to  Govemmeat  desirable 
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that  they  should  not  run  the  risk  of  find- 
ing the  country  in  circumstances  so  dis- 
astrous as  a  still  further  falling  off  of 
supply,  which  would  be  followed  by  an 
enhancement  of  price  which  would  be 
calamitous  to  the  consumer.  Instead^ 
therefore^  of  limiting  the  supply  to  the 
produce  of  British  possessions^  they  had 
provided  a  clause  introducing  sugar  at  a 
low  rate  of  duty  from  those  countries  where 
sugar  was  raised  by  free  labour ;  and  this 
provision  was  made  with  a  due  regard  to 
two  important  points,  namely,  the  countries 
whose  produce  would  thereby  be  admitted, 
and  the  protection  which  should  be  reserved 
for  British  produce.  He  had  also  stated  that 
these  provisions  should  be  taken  as  indica- 
tions of  what  might  thereafter  be  expected 
when  the  subject  should  be  reconsidered  in 
connexion  with  the  Property  Tax.  Their 
Lordships  having  given  their  consent  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Property  Tax  for  a  fur- 
ther limited  period  of  three  years,  he  had 
now  to  ask  tneir  consent  to  a  Bill  which 
provided  for  the  countries  from  which  sugar 
should  be  imported,  for  the  rates  of  duty 
imposed,  and  for  the  conditions  under  whicii 
it  should  be  taken.  By  the  Bill  before 
their  Lordships^  sugars  the  produce  of 
China,  of  Java,  and  of  Manilla,  the  pro- 
duce of  free  labour,  might  be  imported  at 
a  certain  rate  of  duty  on  the  production  of 
a  certificate  from  the  Consul  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government^  containing  a 
declaration  that  the  sugar  was  the  produce 
of  free  labour,  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Consul  of  his  belief  that  the 
statement  was  correct;  and  by  other 
clauses  it  was  provided  that  If  ft  should  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Her  Majesty 
m  Council  that  the  sugar  of  other  coun- 
tries was  similarly  produced.  She  might  by 
order  in  Council  make  an  order  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  sugar  of  those  countries  at 
the  same  rates  of  duty.  The  Bill  further 
enacted,  with  respect  to  countries  having 
reciprocity  treaties,  that  the  sugar  there 
proauced  should  be  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  sugars  of  China,  Java,  and 
Manilla.  Then  with  respect  to  the  terms 
on  which  this  produce  should  be  admitted, 
if  they  intended  that  there  should  result 
from  it  an  extension  of  our  trade,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  a  very  consi- 
derable reduction  of  duty  on  sugar.  It 
was  therefore  provided,  that  British  double 
■  refined  sugars,  which  formerly  could  only  be 
introduced  at  aduty  of  eight  guineas,  should 
for  the  future  be  introduced  at  a  duty  of 
one  guinea^  and  that  other  refined  sugar  of 


like  produce  should  be  introduced  at  a  duty 
of  18^.  Sd. ;  that  the  best  clayed  sugar, 
the  produce  of  China,  Java,  and  Manilla, 
should  pay  a  duty  of  U.  Ss,  per  cwt.,  and 
brown  and  other  sugar  not  being  equal  to 
white  clayed  at  a  duty  of  1/.  3s.  4d. 
Hitherto  sugars  had  been  divided  into  re- 
fined and  Muscovado ;  but  as  it  appeared 
that  extensive  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  it  was 
provided,  that  with  respect  to  sugars  the 
produce  of  British  possessions,  the  duty  on 
white  clayed  should  be  165.  4d.,  ana  on 
brown,  or  other  sugars  not  equal  in  quality 
to  white  clayed,  that  the  duty  should  be  14s.; 
whilst  on  all  other  foreign  refined  sugar  the 
duty  should  remain  at  eight  guineas,  and 
on  brown  Muscovado,  or  clayed  sugar,  not 
being  refined,  at  three  guineas.  The  esti- 
mate  was,  that  these  reduced  duties  would, 
in  the  year  1845-6,  yield  a  revenue  of 
3,916,000/.,  instead  of  a  revenue  of 
5,216,0002.,  afibrded  by  the  duties  of  1844, 
leaving  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  duty 
of  1,300,000/.  He  ought,  however,  before 
asking  the  House  to  give  a  third  reading 
to  this  Bill,  to  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  objections  which  had  been  made 
to  the  measure  during  its  progress  through 
Parliament.  It  had  been  stated  that,  in 
order  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  revenue,  the  Government  was 
bound  to  show  that  there  would  accrue  to 
the  consumer  a  substantial  benefit,  and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  encouragement 
they  gave  to  the  produce  of  our  own  Co- 
lonics, they  shoula  extend  the  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  Now,  he  thought  that 
he  was  in  a  position  to  show  that  these 
consequences  would  follow  from  this  ma- 
terial reduction  in  duty.  During  the 
course  of  a  late  debate  it  had  been  stated 
by  the  noble  Marquess  opposite  that  the 
result  would  be  of  an  insignificant  nature, 
for  the  only  relief  to  the  consumer  would 
be  some  2^.  a  year.  Undoubtedly  2^.  a 
year  was  a  small  amount,  but  how  far 
it  was  a  relief  depended  upon  the  propor- 
tion which  this  sum  should  bear  to  the 
whole  sum  expended  on  the  article  during 
the  year.  Although  the  saving  was  2s* 
only,  yet  2j.  in  an  expenditure  of  85.  or  9s, 
was  a  great  reduction ;  the  average  con- 
sumption was  only  171bs.  yearly,  or,  at 
the  average  prices  of  last  year,  about  2d. 
worth  of  sugar  weekly  per  head,  and  the  re- 
duction in  price  would  be  about  \d.  on  every 
2d.,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  consump- 
tion. He  had  no  doubt  that  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  sugar  would  cheapen  the 
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price  of  that  necessarjr  to  the  poor  cod- 
sumere,  and  that  the  result  would  be  to  in. 
crease  the  consumption  very  considerably, 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  which  would 
be  to  recover  the  amount  of  duty  sacrificed 
by  the  present  Bill.  In  fact,  experience 
proved  that  even  a  very  smidl  reduction 
in  the  price  of  sugar  occurring  in  the  usual 
course  of  fluctuation  in  price  and  supply, 
had  always  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
consumption.  With  respect  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  been  raised  as  to  the 
classification  of  sugars,  he  had  obtained 
some  information  on  the  subject  since  that 
part  of  the  question  had  been  discussed 
elsewhere,  and  he  was  able  to  state  from 
those  inquiries  that  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion, of  a  somewhat  similar  description  had 
been  in  operation  in  France,  and  no  diffi- 
culties had  ever  been  experienced  in  plac 
ing  the  proper  and  fair  amount  of  duty 
on  each  quality  of  sugar.  In  America 
also  sugars  were  classed  under  their  sepa- 
rate qualities ;  in  Sweden  also  they  were 
classed  ;  and  in  Java  there  were  no  less 
than  eighteen  different  species  of  sugar 
distinctly  classed.  So  that  it  might  be 
very  confidently  expected  if  no  difficulties 
in  this  respect  had  been  found  to  impede 
the  classification  of  sugars  in  Foreign 
countries*  neither  would  such  be  found  to 
operate  prejudicially  in  this  country.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  Table  (Monteagle)  had, 
however,  urged  on  a  former  evening  that 
the  East  India  sugar- growers  would  suffer 
by  this  classification,  in  consequence  of  their 
produce  being  of  a  finer  and  better  appear- 
ance, though  not  intrinsically  or  necessarily 
of  a  better  or  stronger  quality  than  those 
imported  from  the  British  West  Indies. 
With  regard  to  this  objection  all  he  had 
to  say  was,  that  the  system  of  classification 
had  now  been  in  operation  for  the  space  of 
five  weeks,  and  it  was  found  practically  to 
work  very  well,  and  to  create  none  of  those 
unfair  or  unjust  differences  between  the 
various  sugars  which  were  at  first  antici- 
pated. Another  strong  and  plausible  set  of 
objections  had  been  urged  against  the  Bill, 
on  the  plea  that  it  would  covertly  en- 
courage the  introduction  of  slave-labour 
sugar,  under  reciprocity  treaties,  into 
Great  Britain.  He  begged  to  remind  the 
House  that  it  was  never  claimed  for  the 
measure  that  it  would  exclude  the  produce 
of  any  State  with  which  reciprocity  treaties 
existed ;  but  what  lie  did  maintain  was, 
that  the  sugar  production  of  such  States 
was  so  small,  and  its  circumstances  were 
such,  as  to  leave  no  danger  of  its  coming 


into  hondjide  competition  with  free*growii 
produce.  From  Venezuela,  for  instance, 
about  which  so  much  noise  had  been  made, 
the  quantitv  imported  had  been  only  97 
tons,  and  the  quantity  entered  for  con- 
sumption only  1 1  tons.  In  that  State,  too, 
out  of  a  population  of  1,000,000,  there 
were  only  2,000  slaves,  and  slavery  was 
in  course  of  gradual  extinction  there.  It 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  slave-grown 
sugar  could,  to  any  considerable  extent,  be 
smuggled  into  England  by  being  first 
taken  to  Louisiana,  and  reshipped  thence  to 
this  country.  The  planters  there  are  too 
well  protected  to  tolerate  such  a  system  ; 
the  expense  would  be  ruinous;  and  the 
best  protection  of  all  against  the  extension 
of  such  a  smuggling  trade  was,  that  the 
United  States  really  afiforded  a  better 
market  to  this  article  than  our  own  coun- 
try did ;  better  remunerating  prices  were 
obtained  in  the  United  States,  and  both 
demand  and  prices  were  rising  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  refusing  to  give  facilities  for 
the  introduction  of  the  produce  of  slave 
labour.  Government  had  the  authority  of 
the  noble  Lords  opposite ;  for  in  1839  and 
1840,  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration  supported  the  late 
Government  in  its  opposition  to  proposals 
for  encouraging  slave-produced  sugar. 
Looking,  again,  to  the  many  and  costly 
sacrifices  which,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
we  had  made  and  were  continuing  to  make 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  of 
slavery,  would  it  not  be  a  strange  instance 
of  national  inconsistency  to  take  now  a 
step  that  roust  give  direct  encouragement 
to  slavery,  bv  admitting  the  staple  pro- 
duce of  slave  labour  ?  It  would  be  grossly 
unjust,  too,  to  the  West  Indies,  after  sub- 
jecting them  to  such  losses  by  abolish- 
ing slavery — it  would  be  grossly  unjust 
to  these  Colonies  at  this  time  to  bring 
the  produce  of  slavery  into  competition 
with  them.  After  all  our  sacrifices,  our 
treaties,  our  professions,  and  exertions; 
and  so  long  as  this  nation  continues  to 
give  demonstrations  of  its  anxiety  to  put 
down  slavery,  if  we  now  began  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  produce  of  that  sys- 
tem, such  a  course  would  be  ruinous  to 
our  character  for  sincerity  of  purpose. 
Other  countries  would,  after  such  a  course, 
disregard  our  remonstrances  and  treaties. 
They  would  say  to  England,  "  Your  acts 
give  the  lie  to  your  professions ;  and,  worse 
still,  you  are  attempting,  by  a  shufiling 
evasion,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a 
policy  which  you  have  not  the  courage 
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openly  to  depart  from.  He  entertained 
a  sincere  conviction  that  the  eifect  of  this 
measure  would  be  to  encourage  and  benefit 
the  producers  of  sugar  in  the  Colonies, 
belonging  to  the  Cruwn ;  that  it  would 
stimulate  production  and  increase  con- 
sumption, extend  trade  and  commerce, 
and  operate  materially  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties;  and  not  the  least  of  its  recom- 
mendations was,  that  its  direct,  immediate, 
and  peculiar  effect  would  be  to  give  consi. 
derable  relief  to  that  class  of  our  popula- 
tion which  stood  most  in  need  of  sym- 
pathy, and  to  udd  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree to  the  rare  and  scanty  comforts  of  the 
poor.  He  moved  that  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  third  time. 

Earl  Clarendon  :  Even  if  I  were  able,  I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  follow  the  noble 
Earl  through  the  various  details  upon 
which  he  has  entered  in  the  course  of  his 
able  and  lucid  speech  ;  for  I  feel  how  use- 
less it  would  be  so  to  trespass  upon  your 
Lordships'  time  with  respect  to  a  Bill 
which  this  House  cannot  alter,  and  with 
which,  indeed,  it  would  seem  we  have  so 
little  concern,  that  ic  was  not  even  thought 
worth  while  to  print  it  for  our  information. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  desirous  of  saying  a  few 
words  upon  what  I  think  will  be  its  prac- 
tical operation,  as  well  as  the  principles  it 
involves ;  for  the  more  it  is  examined,  the 
more,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  found  ill 
calculated  to  carry  out  the  objects  it  pro- 
fesses to  accomplish.  Whoever  has  either 
looked  at  this  Bill,  or  followed  the  state- 
ments  of  the  noble  Earl,  must  admit  that  we 
are  now  about  to  introduce  new  intricacies 
in  our  fiscal  regulations,  when  the  great 
desiderata  are  simplicity  and  the  least  pos- 
sible interruption  to  commercial  transac- 
tions; and  the  result  of  this  will  be,  an 
infinite  variety  of  fraud :  hardly  a  cargo 
of  sugar  will  henceforward  arrive,  upon 
which  the  merchant  will  not  be  defrauded 
by  the  Revenue,  or  the  Revenue  by  the 
merchant.  I  don't  mean  to  say  this  will 
always  happen  intentionally,  but  that  it 
must  be  the  practical  operation  of  the  Bill. 
The  measure  does  not  really  satisfy  the 
West  Indian  interest,  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  chiefly  intended;  for,  however  content 
they  may  be  with  the  protection  it  afibrds 
them,  they  feel  no  confidence  in  its  dura- 
tion. They  will  not  venture  to  lay  out 
capital,  or  to  enter  into  engagements  de- 
pendent upon  the  law  your  Lordships  are 
now  about  to  sanction,  for  they  know  that 
a  further  change  will  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  its  coming  into  operation ;  and 


notwithstanding  the  cunning   devices  for 
testing  colour,  and  quality,  and  granula- 
tion, which  the  noble  Earl  informs  us  are 
to  be  applied  by  the  Custom-house  ofiicers 
at  a  dozen  diiferent    ports,   upon  sugar 
coming  from  a  dozen  diflerent  places,  he 
will  find  there  is  little  chance  of  doing 
equal  justice  between  the  Crown  and  the 
importer,  or  of  losing  as  little  revenue  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  gaining  as  much  on 
the  other,  as  he  appears  so  confidently  to 
calculate  upon.     Is  it  possible  to  look  for 
anything  but  confusion  from  the  proposed 
method  of  collecting  the  duty  upon  an  arti- 
cle of  which  there  are  in  every  Price  Cur- 
rent such  an  enormous  number  of  quota- 
tions?     I   have  certainly  never  counted 
them,  but  I  have  heard  them  stated  as 
high    as    seventy,     besides     intermediate 
prices,  and  the  value  is  to  be  calculated 
by  whiteness  or  freedom  from  impurity; 
but  Muscovado,  or  clayed,  or  even  white 
clayed,  are  not  terms  which  necessarily 
convey  any  tests  of  value.     Some  of  the 
former  are  much  more  valuable  than  the 
latter,  as  they  contain  a  vastly  greater  pro- 
portion of  saccharine  matter.    The  finest 
Muscovado  of  the  Mauritius,  for  example, 
is  worth  428.  6d.  per  cwt.,  while  the  finest 
white  clayed  of  Java  is  worth  but  24s.  6d. ; 
yet,  by  the  Bill  as  it  originally  stood,  all 
the  clayed  were  to  be  charged  at  the  higher, 
and  all  the  browns  at  the  lower  duty. 
It  is  true,  as  the  noble  Earl  says,  that  the 
words  "  equal  in  quality  to  clayed  sugar," 
have  been  since  introduced ;  but  although 
that  may  do  away  with  what  was  absurd 
and  unjust,  ic  will  render  the  law  more 
complex    and  undefined.      It  cannot  be 
carried  out  with  anything  like  justice  upon 
sugar  varying,  as  that   of  Java   for  in- 
stance, from  I7s.  6d.  to  24s.  Sd.,  and  these 
prices  connected  by  links  of  quality  varying 
from  3(/.  to  6d.  per  cwt. ;  for  there  must  be 
some  arbitrary  point  at  which  all  above 
and  all  below  will  be  chargeable  with  dif- 
ferent rates  of  duty.    This  difference  can 
have  no  relation  to  the  relative  intrinsic 
value  of  the  various  kinds:    a  sugar  at 
2ls.  6d;  for  example,  is  to  be  charged  a 
duty  of  23 J.  4d,,  and  a  sugar  only  6d. 
dearer,  or  22s.,  is  to  be  charged  2Ss. ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  sugar  of  intrinsic  quality 
only  2^d.  better,  is  to  be  charged  205.  per 
cwt.  higher ;  and  as  this  kind  of  variation 
must  exist  more  or  less  with  every  quality, 
the  duty  will  hardly  ever  be  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  real  value,  even  supposing  the 
utmost  skill  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
Custom-house  officers;  and  should  those 
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qualities  be  wanting,  the  temptation  to 
collusion  between  the  officen  and  the 
merchants  is  enormous,  and  it  in  rendered 
still  greater  by  the  almost  impossibility  of 
detection.  I  will  abstatny  however,  from 
entering  further  into  these  details,  though 
they  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum; 
but  I  really  belieye,  that  if  an  accurate 
table  could  be  drawn  out  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  duties  will  operate  upon  the 
difiereni  places  from  which  sugar  is  hence- 
forth to  come  —  from  Jara,  Mauritius, 
Manilla,  Bengal,  Bombay^  and  the  West 
Indies — it  would  appear  much  more  like  a 
plan  to  protect  each  of  these  countries 
against  the  other,  than  a  bond  Jide  inten- 
tion of  increasing  the  supply  of  an  article 
which  has  now  become  one  of  the  great 
necessaries  of  life  among  us.  Yet  it 
is  by  such  a  Bill  as  tliis  that  the  GoTcm- 
ment,after  many  months,  as  it  is  said,  of  the 
most  careful  inquiry  and  anxious  deliber- 
ation, propose  to  remedy  the  failure  of  their 
measure  of  last  year — ^which  measure,  after 
fourteen  nights'  debate,  and  the  most  ela- 
borate arguments  and  calculations  to  prove 
the  abundant  supply  of  free-labour  sugar 
that  might  be  expected,  has  produced,  as 
we  have  just  heard  from  the  noble  Earl 
eleven  cwts. ! — about  the  average  stock  of  a 
retail  grocer;  and  they  now  bring  in  a 
Bill  which 9  in  the  opinion  of  all  those  af- 
fected by  it,  will  be  found  impracticable  in 
its  operation,  and  productive  of  fraud  and 
confusion.  All  those  persons  agree  that  the 
attempt  to  classify  sugar  in  the  manner 
proposed  will  be  a  signal  failure;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  they  admit — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it — that  the  principle  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty  is  much  the  fairest  and 
most  equal,  by  causing  the  article  to  pay  a 
greater  or  less  duty,  according  to  its  greater 
or  less  value.  But  then,  it  must  be  practi- 
cable to  impose  it,  and  in  order  to  be  prac- 
ticable, you  must  have  as  many  standards 
of  quality  as  there  are  varieties  of  quality 
in  the  article.  Now  this  was  done  with 
comparative  facility  as  respects  tea»  when 
the  East  India  Company  possessed  the  mo- 
nopoly of  that  article,  and  the  whole  of  the 
tea  consumed  in  the  country  was  sold  by 
them  at  auction.  The  value  was  then  clearly 
and  publicly  ascertaiued,  and  the  duty  was 
charged  accordingly ;  but  when  the  trade 
was  opened,  however  great  the  desire  of 
the  Government  was  to  continue  the  same 
system  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  not- 
withstanding every  effort  to  carry  it  on,  it 
was  found  wholly  impracticable  to  do  so ; 
there  was  no  reliance  to  be  placed  upon 
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anything   approaching   to  uniformity  of 
practice  at  the  various  ports*  where  tea 
might  henceforth  be  imported,  or  upon 
equal  justice  being  done  between  the  Reve- 
nue and  the  importer ;  and  it  was  thought 
better — ^liable    to    fewer     difficulties — to 
adopt  the  uniform  duty  of  2t.  Id,,  objec- 
tionable though  it  be,  and  pressing  as  it 
does  with  very  unequal  severity  upon  the 
diff*erent  qualities  of  tea,  and  taxing  at  the 
same  rate  the  tea  consumed  by  the  richest 
and  the  poorest  persons  in  the  community. 
But   the   different    qualities  of   tea  are 
far  less  various,  less  liable  to  fraud,  and 
more  easy  of  discrimination,  than  those  of 
sugar ;  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  with 
re))ect  to  sugar  a  system  which  was  un- 
avoidably, and  at  the  wish  even  of  the 
whole  trade,  abandoned  as  regards  tea^-to 
take  a  well-established  failure  as  a  model 
for  imitation.     Such  a  course  can  only  be 
compared  to  that  of  increasing  the  duty  on 
Irish  spirits  three  years  ago ;  an  experi- 
ment over  and  over  again  tried,  and  in-* 
variably    found   productive  of   increased 
crime  and  diminished  revenue.    But  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  resolved  to  see 
if  the  same  causes  would  always  produce 
the  same  effects ;  and  when  they  found  that 
the  predicted  and  not  unnatural  results  fol- 
lowed, they  retraced  their  steps — ^and  the 
tax  they  put  on,  together  with  that  on  the 
exportation  of  coals,  are  among  the  best 
they  have  yet  taken  off.     So  it  will  be  with 
the  Sugar  Duties  now  about  to  become  a 
temporary  law;   for  before  another  year 
passes  over  our  heads,  the  necessity  for  a 
fresh  alteration  in  these  duties  will  become 
as  apparent  and  as  imperative  as  it  has 
been  with  regard  to  Irish  spirits  and  to 
coals,  as  well  as  the  Sugar  Duties  of  last 
year,  which,  moreover,  were  not  to  have 
effect  till  the  10th  of  November  last ;  and 
the  market  has  been  truly   for  the   last 
eight  months  thrown  into  a  state  of  eon- 
fusion  and  perplexity.     And  yet  before  a 
single  ounce  of  sugar  from  Manilla,  or 
China,  or  Java,  has  reached  this  country, 
another  system  is  introduced  which  must 
produce  fresh  confusion  and   the  utmost 
uncertainty  in  all  things  except  one»  viz.^ 
that  the  law  cannot  liut ;  while  the  Bill 
has  been  brought  in  at  a  period  so  un- 
expected   and    so  unusual,   that  a   very 
great  amount  of  individual  hardship  will 
be  inflicted— for  the  abatement  of  some 
of  which,  as  regards  drawbacks,   the  in- 
tended sufferers  owe  no  thanks  to   Her 
Majesty's    Government,    but    are    solely 
indebtod  to  the  ability  and  perseverance 
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\ritli  whicb  their  case  was  urged  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons ;  for  it  was  not  until 
nearly  the  last  night  of  the  debate  upon 
the  question,  and  after  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  had  declared  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  were  acting  on   a   well-considered 
principle,  and  were    determined  not    to 
yield,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  rose, 
and,  with   a   noble  indifference  for  the 
pledges  of  his  Colleagues,  consented  to  the 
act  of  justice   of  allowing  a    drawback 
upon  the  duty,  paid  sugar  now  in  bond, 
and  still  under  the  locks  of  tlie  Crown. 
Another  hardship  was  also  intended :  the 
Government     proposed    that    henceforth 
sugar  should  pay  duty  upon  the  original 
weight  at  the  time  of  warehousing,  thereby 
repealing  an    important    Clause   of    the 
Warehousing  Act  of  1833,  which  estab- 
lishes a  scale  of  allowance  for  deficiencies 
in  weight  arising  from  natural  causes ;  and 
this  would  have  compelled  the  importers  of 
West  India  sugar  alone  to  pay  annually 
120,000/.  of  duty  upon  sugar  which  had 
absolutely  leaked  or  wasted,  and  had  ceased 
to  exist.     This  intention,  however,  after  a 
similar  process  of  resistance  and  concession, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  drawback,  was  also 
abandoned.     But  when  we  consider  that, 
duty  included,  a  sum  of  nearly  13,000,000i. 
a  year  is  paid  here  for  sugar,  all  these 
questions,  affecting  as  they  do  the  market 
of  this  great  necessary  of  life,  assume  a 
very  grave  importance,  and  they  prove 
with  how  very  little  caution  and  fore- 
sight this  measure  has  been  framed.     The 
ground,  however,  upon  wbich  the  noble 
Sari  chiefly  claims  for  it  the  support  of 
your  Lordships,  is  the  one  on  which  I  most 
object  to  it;  for  this  Bill,  like  the  one  of  last 
year,  is,  in  my  opinion,  discreditable  to  our 
nationd  character,  and  it  must  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  place    the  stamp  of 
hypocrisy  upon  our  legislation.    Is  there 
any  one  human  being  who  will  think  us 
sincere  in  prohibiting  Brazilian  sugar,  be- 
cause it  is  produced  by  slave  labour,  when 
at  the  very  time  we  introduced  this  distinc- 
tion last  year  between  sugar  the  produce  of 
free  and  of  slave  labour,  we  took  off  25 
per  cent,  of  the  duties  upon   Brazilian 
coffee,  which  constitutes  three-fifths  of  the 
exports  from  that  country,  and  is,  as  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  a  much  more  import- 
ant production  than  sugar;  and  when  we 
actusdly  levy  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions of  revenue  upon  the  slave-grown  to- 


bacco from  A  merica ;   when  the  Govern- 
ment, most  wisely  and  properly,  takes  off 
all  duty  from  the  500,000,000  lbs.  of  slave- 
produced  cotton  which  we  consume ;  and 
when  the  First  Minister  of  the  country  de- 
clares  that  we  must  under  our  Treaty  obli- 
gations receive  all  the  slave-grown  sugar 
that  may  be  sent  us  from  Louisiana.     The 
noble  Earl  contends   that  the  Americans 
cannot  produce  enough  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  that  they  already  import 
largely ;  but  supposing  they  export  to  us 
all  their  own  slave-grown  sugar,  and  allow 
a  drawback  upon  it  equal  to  the  amount  of 
duty  leviable  upon  a  like  quantity  of  Cuba 
sugar  (and  we  ourselves  afford  them  a  pre- 
cedent for  such  a  course  by  our  own  Grind- 
ing Act),  the  noble  Earl  knows  we  cannot 
refuse  it,  or  any  quantity  of  Cuba  sugar 
they  may  choose  to  send  us  of  their  own 
growth;  and  I  am  astonished  that  the  noble 
Earl  should  rely  upon  the  difference  in  the 
mode  of  package  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  these  sugars.    Why,  if  it  answer 
their  purpose,  the  Americans  have  only  to 
send  a  few  coopers  to  Cuba   to  pack  the 
sugar  according  to  their  own  method  before 
it  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  and 
then  the  noble  Earl  will  upon  his  own 
showing  be  deceived ;  and  it  will  answer 
their  purpose  to  export  sugar  to  us — ^for  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  afler  supplying  them- 
selves and  other  States  by  inland  naviga- 
tion, send  annually  to  the  Atlantic  parts  of 
the  United  States  upwards  of  600,000  tons 
of  sugar,  and  the  freight  of  a  hogshead  of 
suear  coming  as  ballast  in  the  cotton  ships 
is  less  from   New  Orleans   to  Liverpool 
than  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York— 
they  will  only  have  to  procure  the  required 
certificates  of  origin  upon  which  the  noble 
Earl  seems  also  to  rely  very  much  for  pro- 
tection, but  wbich  are  in  fact  absolutely 
valueless.    Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
practical  details  of  business  knows  that  as  a 
guarantee  they  are  not  worth    the  paper 
they  are   written  upon.     Why  our   own 
authorities  at  our  own  Custom-houses  in 
Canada  were  never  able   to  certify  with 
any  thing  like  accuracy  as  to  the  origin  of 
the   timber  exported  from  that  country. 
They  cannot  do  so  with  respect  to  com;  and 
how  can  we  expect  that  a  Consul  should  do 
it  at  New  Orleans,  or  Java,  or  other  places^ 
where  he  must  be  utterly  unable  to  bring 
any  proof  against    the  declaration  or  the 
oaths  of  the  supposed  growers  of  the  sugar, 
or  the  exporters  ?     With  respect  to  Java, 
however,  it  is  said,  I  know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  the  Dutch  Government  will  not 
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permit  us  to  send  any  Consuls  there^  but 
that  the  certificates  of  origin  are  to  be  given 
by  certain  British  subjects  residing  in  the 
island ;  and  if  that  is  so,  can  there  be  a 
greater  farce  than  the  guarantee  of  men 
connected  with  the  planters  and  traders  of 
Java»  that  no  slave  labour  has  been  em- 
ployed in  producing  the  sugar  ?  We  do 
not  yet  know,  however,  whether  these 
gentlemen  will  not  have  a  complete  sine- 
cure ;  for  by  the  present  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Netherlands  Trading  Company 
and  their  Government,  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  produced  in  Java  must  be  brought 
to  Holland,  and  there  sold;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful, therefore,  whether  the  exportation  of 
any  sugar  from  Java  to  this  country  will 
be  permitted  by  the  Dutch  Government. 
But  supposing  that  other  arrangements  are 
made,  and  that  we  thereby  get  an  additional 
quantity  of  sugar — the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  said 
last  year  that  90,000  tons  were  produced 
in  Java,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which 
would  find  its  way  to  our  market — we  may 
perhaps,  therefore,  get  40,000  or  30,000 
tons  ;  and  from  Manilla  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  exports,  which  by  the  latest  official 
returns  amounted  to  25,000  tons,  all  of 
which  went  to  Spain.  And  does  the  noble 
Earl  suppose  that  that  quantity,  so  ab- 
stracted from  the  markets  of  £urope, 
where  it  now  meets  the  slave-grown 
sugar  upon  equal  terms,  will  not  be 
supplied  from  elsewhere  ?  It  will  come 
from  the  Brazils  and  Cuba^  and  it  will 
probably  be  taken  out  of  our  own  bonding 
warehouses — the  very  sugar  that  we  our- 
selves have  fetched  from  those  slave- trading 
countries  in  our  own  ships,  and  have  paid 
for  by  our  own  manufactures,  only  we 
shall  make  the  virtuous  distinction  of  tak- 
ing it  out  for  exportation  instead  of  for 
home  consumption.  Our  morality  will  con- 
sist in  selling  it,  instead  of  eating  it ;  and 
this,  too,  at  the  very  time  when  the  pro* 
ductions  of  slave-trading  countries  actually 
constitute  a  great  medium  of  exchange 
with  us — when  they  are  the  very  commo. 
dities  with  which  we  go  to  market,  and 
buy  the  timber,  and  wool,  and  hemp,  and 
tallow  of  Germany  and  Russia ;  and  when 
we  carry  on  a  great  refining  trade  of  slave- 
grown  sugar^whcn  we  export  slave- 
grown  sugar  refined  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  permit  its  unlimited  importation  into 
our  Australian  Colonies.  Such  bjing  the 
state  of  our  law,  its  practical  result  might 
be  thus  stated  to  the  Governments  of 
Brasil  and  Spain : — "  We  know  that  you 


have  landed  10,000  slaves  this  year  ia 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  Well,  we  will  take  as 
much  coffee  the  produce  of  their  labour  at 
we  want  for  our  own  consumption }  and 
we  will  take  as  much  of  the  sugar  they 
make  as  we  can  possibly  refine,  or  sell,  or 
dispose  of  to  our  own  advantage ;  but 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  touch  a 
morsel  of  it  ourselves -^  expect  no  such 
encouragement  from  us  as  that — we  will 
pay  any  price  for  our  own  sugar  rather 
than  do  it,  and  we  shall  thus  compel 
you  to  abandon  your  disgraceful  and  in- 
human traffic."  Now  that  is  just  what 
our  law  and  our  practice,  and  our  declara- 
tions in  Parliament,  give  the  Governments 
of  slave-trading  countries  to  understand ; 
and  can  we  hope  to  impose  upon  any  one 
human  being  in  the  most  ignorant  country 
on  earth  by  such  pretences  of  morality? 
Does  not  our  practice  unmask  the  hypocrisy 
of  our  principles  ?  Does  it  show  any  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  to  expect  that  by 
this  kind  of  legislation,  levelled  directly  at 
the  system  prevailing  in  other  countries— 
hateful  and  horrible  though  that  system  be 
— that  we  shall  make  them  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  we  ourselves  have  but  recently 
set  them  ?  We  who  for  nearly  300  yean, 
be  it  remembered,  were  the  largest  slave 
dealers  and  carriers  in  the  world— who 
were  the  crimps  and  kidnappers  not  only 
for  our  own  Colonies  but  for  Spain — who 
organized  that  Slave  Trade  which,  not 
forty  years  ago,  after  continuous  labour  and 
perseverance,  and  in  face  of  a  most  deter- 
mined opposition,  we  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing — who  only  twelve  years  ago  abolished 
slavery  in  our  Colonies  at  the  enormous 
sacrifice  of  twenty  millions  sterling,  which, 
although  to  our  immortal  honour  it  was 
made  cheerfully,  was  always  an  indispen- 
sable condition  to  that  great  measure,  as 
long  as  respect  for  property  acquired  and 
held  under  the  sanction  of  British  law  ia 
to  characterize  our  proceedings.  But  thai 
indispensable  condition  no  other  nation  but 
England  is  able,  even  if  disposed,  to  fulfil ; 
and  we  may  be  assured  that  distinctioni 
such  as  we  are  now  carrying  out,  will  never 
detach  other  countries  from  their  abomina- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  they  will  be  the 
more  ri  vetted  to  them  by  their  national 
pride ;  they  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  us 
as  to  their  morality  or  their  interests,  any 
more  than  we  xhould  submit  to  similar 
dictation  from  other  countries.  Supponng 
that  the  United  States,  or  Brazil,  or  Spain, 
were  all  at  once  to  expren  their  horror 
at  the  system  prevailing^hcre,  and  to  say. 
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*'  We  have  read  your  blue  books  and  the 
speeches  of  your  philanthropists — we  have 
seen  the  woodcuts  and  Pictorial  Reports 
laid  by  your  own  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry before  Parliament — we  know  the 
dreadful  labour  that  the  people  in  your 
mines  are  compelled  to  perform — we  have 
heard  of  the  immorality  occasioned  by  men 
and  women  working  together  nearly  naked 
in  your  pits,  and  that^  although  you  pass 
laws  to  prohibit  dogs  drawing  in  carts,  you 
have  permitted  your  children  to  be  har- 
nessed to  trucks,  and  on  all-fours  to  drag 
their  loads  in  darkness  and  fetid  atmo- 
sphere ~  we  have  read  how  mothers  are 
separated  from  their  families  in  facto- 
ries, how  children  of  the  tenderest  age 
are  worked  beyond  their  strength,  and 
how  the  average  duration  of  life  is  short- 
ened. We  know  all  this  from  your  own 
official  Reports,  and  we  are  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  this  sordid  and  disgraceful 
barbarity.  Don't  tell  us  that  it  will  ruin 
your  manufactories,  and  expose  your  arti- 
sans to  starvation — ^manage  about  that  as 
you  can— what  we  insist  upon,  and  without 
delay,  is  a  ten  or  an  eight  hours'  Bill  for 
adults,  and  no  women  or  children  in  fac- 
tories, otherwise  we  will  receive  none  of 
your  cotton  goods — we  will  have  none  of 
your  manufactures — we  will  pass  stringent 
laws  for  the  protection  of  our  own — and 
if  we  cannot  produce  enough,  we  will  take 
them  from  Germany  or  Switzerland,  of 
which  countries,  we  know,  indeed,  very 
little,  and  have  made  no  inquiry,  but  we 
have  been  told  that  labour  is  there  exceed- 
ingly light,  and  performed  in  the  way 
most  agreeable  to  the  workman."  Now,  I 
will  ask  if  such  language  would  differ  very 
widely  from  that  with  which,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis,  we  have  for  the  last  twelve  months 
become  familiar  at  home ;  and  whether  if 
it  were  so  addressed  to  us  it  would  be 
likely  to  have  the  effect  of  coercing  us  into 
humanity  •— whether  our  national  pride 
would  not  unite  with  the  interests  of  our 
manufacturers  and  our  capitalists,  and  at 
once  reject  such  insolent  interference  with 
our  domestic  affairs  ?  And  we  may  rely 
upon  it  that  the  same  feelings  will  be  ge- 
nerated in  other  countries — that  they  will 
seek  to  find  the  means  of  retaliation — that 
they  will  pass  prohibitory  laws  against  our 
manufactures,  and  defeat  our  laws,  by 
sending  to  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
rticles  we  prohibit.  I  yield  to  no  one, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  in  sincere  and 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  iniquitous  traffic 
in  slaves  finally  extinguished ;  but  I  wish 


that  the  part  we  take  towards  it  should  be 
one  likely  to  produce  success ;  as  I  contend 
that  measures  which  render  it  absolutely 
a  point  of  national  honour  with  slave- 
trading  countries  to  persevere  in  the  traf- 
fic, can  only  be  attended  with  failure.  The 
means  we  have  already  pursued  for  thirty 
years  to  repress  the  trade,  have  been  proved 
by  experience  to  be  powerless,  notwith- 
standing the  lives  that  have  been  lost,  the 
millions  that  have  been  spent,  the  constant 
risk  of  quarrel  with  other  Maritime  Pow- 
ers, and  the  universal  obloquy  and  misre- 
presentation to  which  our  sincere  and  dis- 
interested humanity  has  exposed  us;  we 
have  unfortunately  succeeded  in  nothing 
but  in  rendering  the  Slave  Trade  a  smug- 
gling one.  We  have  not  checked  the  de- 
mand, we  have  not  diminished  the  supply, 
but  we  have  incalculably  augmented  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage ;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  losses  by  death  on  the  passage,  or 
by  captures  at  sea,  twice  as  many  Africans 
are  now  kidnapped  and  torn  from  their 
homes  as  when  the  trade  was  free,  and 
the  miscreant  shippers  of  these  cargoes, 
for  their  own  sakes,  treated  their  vic- 
tims with  greater  humanity.  Having  so 
failed,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  we 
have  more  or  less  received  from  Foreign 
Powers  in  our  attempt,  we  now  give  out 
to  the  world  we  will  discourage  the  trade 
by  such  laws  as  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
one  now  on  your  Lordships'  Table ;  and  by 
its  enactments  we  inform  the  people  of 
Cuba,  that  we  will  ourselves  consume  none 
of  their  sugar,  unless  it  is  sent  to  us  fraud- 
ulently by  way  of  Louisiana,  but  that  we 
will  sell  and  refine  as  much  of  it  as  we 
can  with  advantage  to  ourselves.  We  tell 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  will  con- 
sume, ourselves,  all  their  copper  ore,  the 
production  of  which  carries  with  it  far 
more  deadly  consequences  to  the  slave, 
than  that  of  sugar.  We,  at  the  same  time, 
take  all  the  slave-grown  coffee  and  tobacco 
of  the  United  States,  where  a  Slave  Trade, 
if  possible  more  appalling  than  the  African, 
is  daily  carried  on — where  the  slaves  are  bred 
for  sale  and  for  rapid  consumption  by  exces- 
sive labour—where  they  are  more  civilized 
than  in  Africa,  and  more  acutely  feel  the 
severance  of  tliose  ties  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  contract — where  this  revolting 
system  is  exalted  by  the  highest  authority 
of  the  country  into  a  domestic  institution 
—and  where  recent  circumstances  lead  us 
to  fear  that  it  is  destined  to  be  indefinitely 
extended.  I  say,  then,  that  as  this  will  not 
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only  bo  the  practical  working,  but  la  our 
own  exposition  of  the  law«  it  is  impoanble 
tbat  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  we  can 
obtain  credit  for  sincerity,  having  in  real- 
ity done  nothing  to  constitute  the  smallest 
daim  to  it.  Had  we  determined  to  grow 
tobacco  at  home,  or  import  it  from  those 
countries  in  Europe  only  where  it  u  pro- 
duced— ^had  we  determined  to  rely  upon 
the  East  Indies  for  our  supply  of  cotton — 
had  we  said  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  "It  is  true  that  by  our 
Treaty  with  you,  we  are  bound  to  receive 
all  your  slave-grown  sugar,  or  the  sugar 
of  other  countries  that  you  may  chose  to 
send  us  as  yours,  but  we  are  so  determined 
to  set  our  faces  against  the  production  of 
slave  labour,  that  we«give  you  the  stipu- 
lated notice  of  a  twelvemonth  for  the  Treaty 
to  cease  ;"-^and  had  we  then  and  for  ever 
closed  the  doors  of  our  warehouses  and  the 
works  of  our  refineries  against  slave-grown 
sugar— bad  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
Governments  of  Spain  and  Braail,  and  in 
a  manner  not  offensive  to  their  national 
honour,  offered  to  make  a  bargain  with 
them,  and  in  exchange  for  a  bond  Jidt 
extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  to  admit  their 
sugars  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
our  own  Colonies,  and  if  those  Govern- 
ments had  refused  to  listen  to  us— then, 
indeed,  after  having  given  such  practical 
proofs  of  sincerity,  we  should  have  been 
justified  before  the  world  in  making  any 
distinctions  we  pleased.  But  to  proceed  as 
we  are  now  doing,  is  really  to  cast  a  stain 
and  to  stamp  hypocrisy  upon  the  character 
of  this  country,  where  I  firmly  believe 
there  exists  more  honesty,  more  morality, 
and  a  more  ready  acquiescence  in  sacrifices 
to  carry  out  a  principle,  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  damaging  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  have  so  nobly 
taken  the  lead ;  it  is  a  delusion  so  thinly 
veiled,  that  notwithstanding  our  profes« 
stons  of  philanthropy  —  notwithstanding 
our  Pharisaical  thankfulness  that  we  are 
not  as  other  men  are,  all  mankind  must 
see  that  in  reality  we  mean  nothing  all 
the  time  but  protection  to  our  West  India 
Colonies.  Into  the  question  of  protection, 
whether  it  be  a  great  principle,  as  it  has 
lately  been  called  elvewhere,  or  a  great 
nuisance,  as  I  cannot  but  conrider  it,  either 
in  its  application  to  the  Colonies  or  to  our- 
selves at  home,  I  shall  not  now  enter;  but 
if  there  be  anything  in  the  condition  of 
the  West  Indies*  arising  either  from  the 
of  da?eryi  or  the  defideocy  of 


laboni^— any  peculiar  faoxdens  or  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  them — ^anything  un- 
avoidably defective  in  their  mode  of  agri- 
culture, or  repulsive  to  capital  and  enter- 
prise— any  reason,  in  abort,  which  should 
induce  the  people  of  this  country  to  forego 
an  abundant  supply  of  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  to  submit  to  heavy  taxation  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  Cidonies,  it  is  the 
duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  to  make  up  their  minds 
upon  those  various  points,  and  then  to  lay 
their  conclusions  fully  and  fairly  before 
the  country,  in  the  certainty  that  on  the 
part  of  the  public  there  would  now  be  no 
more  disposition  than  there  was  twelve 
years  ago  to  shrink  from  any  sacrifice  that 
can  be  justly  called  for,  either  to  indemnify 
individual  loss,  or  to  sustain  our  Colonial 
Empire.  But  we  should  then  know  what 
we  really  are  about ;  we  should  know  at 
what  cost  we  retain  the  West  Indies,  and 
what  prospect  there  was  of  that  expense 
being  diminished  or  otherwise  adjusted. 
But  to  continue  year  after  year,  upon  pre- 
tences which  are  not  true*  tampering  with 
mat  interests,  producing  fraud  and  coq- 
f  usion,  loss  to  the  Revenue,  and  little  or  no 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  b  a  course  so  im- 
politic and  so  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  country,  that  the  tiniveiaal 
belief  in  the  temporary  character  of  the 
present  arrangement  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  fallen  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  nothing  has 
paned  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  induce  a  belief  that  this  law  waa 
likely  to  be  permanent,  or  consequently 
to  Ittd  us  to  doubt,  that  before  the  expiriF* 
tion  of  the  renewed  lease  of  the  Inoome 
Tax,  some  better  measure,  and  one  mora 
calculated  to  last,  will  be  introdueed ;  for 
looking  at  the  fact,  that  in  1844  we  con- 
sumed 15,000  tons  less  sugar  than  in  1885, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation and  wealth^— bearing  in  mind,  too, 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl,  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  sugar  per  head  in 
this  country  now  amounts  to  only  171bs., 
which  is  13  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  tea 
years  ago,  and  30  per  cent  less,  I  be&iev^ 
than  it  ii  in  some  of  our  Colonies — re- 
membering also  how  all  evidence  goes 
to  prove  that  the  consumption  of  sugar 
might  be  enormously  extended  with  equal 
benefit  Co  the  Revenue  and  the  public,  I 
am  convinced,  that  upon  a  fair  and  equit- 
able adjustment  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  wo 
must  mainly  rely  for  ultimate  relief  from 
that  odious  tax  to  which  your  Locdahipa 
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on  Frida J  lait  reluctantly  gave  your  sane- 
tion. 

Lord  Brougham  Baid»  he  had  so  often 
addresied  their  Lordships  in  reference  to 
the  subject  to  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
alluded,  that  he  would  cheerfully  abstain 
from  speaking  at  large  upon  it^  since  it 
must  be  only  repeating  arguments   and 
topics  which  had  been  exhausted  by  him- 
self and  others.    But  there  were  one  or 
two  things  which  he  desired  to  note  in 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  lest  he  should 
be  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  them,  in  re- 
spect to  the  policy   of  this  country— he 
hoped  it  would  be  its  permanent  policy— 
of  refusing  to  make  such  a  reduction  of 
duty,  generally,  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  sugars    as  would  give  access  to 
oar  markets  to  sugars   grown  in  the  co- 
lonies of  countries — not  where  slavery  ex- 
isted; that  was  not  the  question^  but  in 
the  colonies  of  those  countries  which  re- 
fused to  abolish  the  African  Slave  Trade, 
or  which,  pretending  to  abolish  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  still  underhand  continued  that 
infernal  commerce.    This  was  a  distinction 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  argu- 
ments respecting  slavery  and    the  Slave 
Trade.  If  a  country  had  property  in  slaves, 
and  by  its  laws,  domestic  or  municipal,  pro- 
tected such  property  and  the  existence  of 
negro  slavery,  we  had  no  right  to  interfere 
wiih  the  internal  policy  of  such  a  State. 
We  might  lament  such  a  condition  of  things 
-—we  might  blame  those  who  maintained  it; 
bu  t»  on  the  other  hand,  he  (  Lord  Brougham) 
was  not  one  of  those  who  would  ever  visit 
too  harshly  the  conduct  of  such  Foreign  Go- 
vemmenls,  and  thus  act  inconsistently  with 
the  recollection  of  what  had  recently  been 
our  own  conduct.     He  would  not  say, 
pharisaically,   "  We  are  purer  than  you 
are;  we  have  abolished  slavery;  why  do 
you  not  follow  our  example  ?"  and  for  this 
obvious  reason.     When  he  had  heard  it 
said^  '*  Why  does  not  America  follow  the 
example  of  England?"    the  answer  pre- 
sented    itself  immediately,   that    it  was 
because  she  did  follow  our  example  too 
closely  that   America   was    cursed  with 
the  pest  of  negro  slavery*    It  was  not 
what  our  example  had  been  in  Middlesex 
and  Yorkshire ;  but  what  our  example  had 
been  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.     Would 
nem  slavery  have  been  abolished  in  Ja- 
maica and  Barbadoes  if  those  Colonies  had 
been  left  to  themselves }   He  had  heard  a 
speaker  at  Exeter  Hall,  who,  giving  him 
oedtt  for  reasonableness,  and  even  memory, 
bad  exhibited  not  the  slightest  sense  of  jus- 


ticoj  say,  ^'  Americans,  I  despise  you ;  why 
do  you  not  follow  the  blessed  and  pious  ex* 
ample  of  England  ?"  But  if  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica  had  oeen  left  to  act  as  they  pleased, 
they  would  not  have  abolished  slavery  to 
the  end  of  time.  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire, 
where  not  a  slave  exists,  might  easily 
abolish  it ;  not  so  the  islands  where  there 
are  seven  or  eight  blacks  to  one  white. 
Thereforei  when  he  expressed  his  sorrow 
and  even  reprobation  of  the  United  States 
for  continuing  slavery,  it  was  not  for 
their  not  abolishing  slavery  as  soon  as 
we  did;  but  it  was  for  the  language 
which  their  authorities  held  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  crying  up  slavery  instead  of 
crying  it  down  as  a  flaw  and  pest  of  so« 
ciety  which  they  ought  to  get  rid  of  if  they 
could,  that  he  blamed  them.  To  talk  of  it 
as  a  sacred  institution*— to  talk  of  cherishing 
it,  instead  of  putting  themselves  in  the 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it — to  cling  to  it  and 
to  take  a  pride  in  it,  and  to  hola  it  up  as 
if  they  were  proud  of  it,  and  gloried  in  it 
—(he  spoke  of  a  certain  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States) — to  keep  millions 
and  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
the  bondage  of  slavery  without  a  hope; 
and  then  to  hold  up  another  principle, 
namely,  that  it  was  their  right  and  high 
privilege  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  extending  into 
their  valleys  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment, as  they  called  it ;  at  the  same  time 
to  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  themselves 
and  their  fellow-citixens  domestic  negro 
slavery  as  a  cherished  institution,  and  to 
talk  of  their  country  as  the  only  coun* 
try  in  the  world  in  which  true  freedom 
was  enjoyed  by  mankind— -was  an  incon- 
sistency, a  shameless  misstatement  of  the 
facts,  an  injustice,  and  an  inhumanity,  for 
which  he  blamed  the  agitators  among  that 
people.  That  being  his  opinion,  he  so  far 
went  along  entirely  with  his  noble  Friend 
behind  him  (Lord  Clarendon);  but  he 
differed  with  him  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
obJL'ction  with  regard  to  excluding  sugar, 
not  from  slave  colonies  and  countries,  but 
from  Slave  Trade  cfdonies  and  countries. 
He  had  no  right  to  refuse  to  introduce 
sugar  from  foreign  nations,  because  it  came 
from  a  country  where  it  was  the  fruit  of 
slave  labour.  He  was  sorry  for  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  in  that  country,  but  its 
existence  gave  him  no  right  to  say,  *'  I 
won't  traffic  with  you  so  long  as  you  culti- 
vate sugar  by  slaves.*'  But  it  was  a  very 
different  thing,  when  he  was  called  on  to 
give  his  sanction  to  the  introduction  of 
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sugar  or  any  other  produce  from  a  country 
which,  instead  of  growing  it  hy  the  labour 
of  slaves  already  in  that  country,  grew  it  by 
the  labour  of  slaves  imported  from  Africa, 
which  infernal  traffic  he  might  thereby  in- 
crease.    For,  then,  by  every  hogshead  of 
sugar   that   he  allowed   to  be   imported 
into  this  country  more  than  came  in  the 
year  before,  he  increased  the  demand  for 
slaves  in  Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  that  demand 
could  only  be  answered  in  one  way — ^by 
bringing  over  more  slaves  from  Africa.     If 
by  bringing    over    Brazilian    and    Cuba 
sugars  he  doubled  or  trebled  the  average 
consumption  of  171bs  of  sugar  a  head  in 
this  country<^-not  gradually,  in  which  case 
the  demand  would  be  met  by  the  natural 
course  of  •  cultivation  and  improvements  in 
Colonial  agriculture,  and  by  increased  in- 
dustry and  production,  and  by  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  and  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  it — but   suddenly;   that 
sudden  increase  could  be  met  only  in  one 
way,  namely,  by  the  sudden  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  Slave  Trade.     We  took  the 
coffee  of  Louisiana,  where  slavery  existed, 
under  a  Treaty.     But   there   was  much 
difference  between  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
and  sugar.    It  was  true  the  cultivation  of 
rice  was  notoriously  unwholesome  every- 
where; but  sugar  was  the  cultivation  of 
all  others  which  was  most  cruel  to  the 
negro ;  and  when  they  talked  of  the  evils 
of  slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  they  had 
regard  of  necessity  to  sugar,  and  to  sugar 
alone.     The  letting  in  slave-grown  sugar 
meant,  and  could  practically  mean,  one 
thing  only — the  sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba ; 
for   there  can  come  none  other.     Then 
it   was    said  the  Slave   Trade  was  abo- 
lished in  North  America.    To  their  great 
credit    they  preceded    us    in   that.     We 
abolished  the  Slave   Trade  of  our  own 
Colonies  in  1807,  and  made  its  continuance 
subject  to  a  penalty.    This  was  found  only 
to  alter  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  persons 
ran  the  risk  of  the  pecuniary  penalty  for 
the  chance  of  the  great  profit  they  might 
secure.     To  remedy  this,  in    1811   slave 
trading  was  made  felony  by  his  (Lord 
Brougham's^  Act.     America  in  the  same 
manner  haa  put  down    this  trade    first 
by  fine,  and  then  by  making  it  felony.     It 
was  not  to  be  denied,  that  when  any  coun- 
try had  a  number  of  slaves,  and  that  when 
some  districts  were  favourable  to  breeding 
slaves,  and  others  were  not,  a  commerce  of 
the  most  abominable  character  was  thereby 
created,  and  that,  as  was  said,  the  civilized 
negro  felt  greater  pain  at  his  sale  and 


transfer.     That   was  a  strong  additional 
argument  for  abolishing  slavery ;  but  an* 
happily  so  long  as  slavery  existed  they 
must  allow  such  intercourse  and  commerce 
to  take  place  between  different  parts  of  the 
same  country.     It  existed   in    our   own 
Colonies  as  long  as  slavery  existed.     But 
he  totally  denied   that  this  was  as  bsd 
as  the  African  Slave  Trade.     Could  any 
man   who  ever  heard  of  the  horrors  of 
the  slave  ship  and  traffic';  of  the  whole* 
sale  murders  committed  for  the  purpose 
of   forcing    or    kidnapping    the    negroes 
on  board  a  ship;  and,  above  all,  of  the 
wholesale  massacres  committed  on  board 
ship  in  the  countless  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage— -could  any  man  of  ordinary  re- 
flexion and  reason  put  those  horrors  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  intercourse  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  same  ooan« 
try?  For  these  reasons,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  they  could  not  refuse  to  take  the  pro- 
duce of  countries  merely  because  that  pro- 
duce was  raised  by  slave  labour,  and  that 
they  not  only  could,  but  ought  to  refuse  to 
take  the  produce  of  slave-trading  countries, 
because  the  increased  demand  could  only 
be  met  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
slave  traffic     It  was  not  any  argument  to 
say  we  were  inconsistent  in  our  humanity 
for  taking  the  sugar  of  the  Brazils  and 
Cuba,  and  refining  it  in  this  country  in 
order  to  re-export  it,  because  it  did  not  in- 
crease the  slave  traffic;  it  only  increased 
our  own  traffic  and  manufactures  at  home, 
by  bringing  the   sugar    refiners  to  this 
country  instead  of  their  carrying  on  the 
same  trade  in  Holland  or  Germany.  Upon 
these  grounds,  apologizing  to  their  Lord- 
ships for  even   touching  upon  a  subject 
which   had   been  alreadv,  both   by    him 
and  others,  completely  exhausted,  he  was 
obliged  to  differ  from  the  view  taken  by 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon); 
and  although  he  was  ever  readv  to  extend 
all  the  relief  that  could  be  given  to  the 
sufifering  people  of  this  country,  by  the  re- 
duction of  duties,  yet  he  fervently  hoped 
that  no  change  would  ever  take  place  that 
might  endanger  the  principle  of  a  discri- 
minating duty  which  could  in  the  smallest 
degree  increase  the  horrors  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade.     The  position  to    be  ever 
borne  in  mind  was,  that  though  by  shut- 
ting out  Foreign  sugars  you  seemed  to 
shut  out  out  the  produce  of  countries  that 
had  abolished,  as  well  as  those  of  which  still 
continued  the  African  traffic ;  yet,  practi- 
cally speaking,  you  did  no  such  thing,  as 
all  that  can  come  must  be  from  Cube  and 
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Lord  Monteagle  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion suggested  that  the  Bill  now  before 
their  Lordships  should  be  printed  previ- 
ously to  the  discussion  of  its  principle ;  and 
he  rejoiced  that  it  had  been  so  printed; 
yet  he  was  afraid  it  had  not  been  read  by 
all  their  Lordships.  By  one  it  was  evi- 
dent  it  had  not  been  read ;  for  the  defence 
which  he  had  just  heard  from  his  learned 
Friend  was  of  some  imaginary  Bill,  and 
could  not^  he  conceived^  be  intended  as  a 
defence  of  the  Bill  on  their  Lordships* 
Table.  The  whole  argument  was  a  de- 
fence made  on  the  assumption  that  some 
very  different  Bill  from  the  present  had  been 
introduced^  founded  upon  different  prin- 
ciples, and  wholly  irreconcileable  with  any 
one  of  the  principles  of  the  measure  of  the 
Government.  Much  ingenuity  and  much 
eloquence  had  thus  been  expended  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  to  recommend 
a  Bill  to  their  Lordships,  but  which,  un- 
luckily for  his  purpose,  was  not  the  Bill 
then  upon  the  Table.  Undoubtedly  the 
arguments  to  be  urged  on  this  occasicm 
would  vary  considerably  if  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  were  such  as  had  been  stated  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend;  but  he 
(Lord  Monteagle)  would  show  that  the  pro- 
visions were  of  a  totally  opposite  character. 
He  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend — indeed  it  was  part  of  his  (Lord 
Monteagle's)  case — that  this  country  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  municipal 
arrangements  of  other  countries ;  and  there- 
fore, that  their  Lordships'  legislation  ought 
to  be  directed  against  slave- trading  coun- 
tries, but  not  against  countries  which  use 
slave  labour.  And  the  argument  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  was  founded  upon 
the  mistaken  hypothesis,  that  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill,  the  produce  of  those 
States  by  whose  authority  the  Slave  Trade 
was  carried  on,  was  to  be  subjected  to  high 
discriminating  duties.  It  was  no  such 
thing.  This  Bill  did  not  even  name  the 
Slave  Trade.  The  Bill  prohibited  another 
and  a  very  different  thing.  It  prohi- 
bited the  introduction  of  sugar  into  this 
country,  not  as  being  the  produce  of 
countries  which  traded  in  slaves,  but  as 
being  the  produce  of  countries  which  used 
slave  labour.  These  two  things  were 
entirely  different.  By  the  second  clause 
of  the  Bill,  Foreign  sugar,  not  being  the 
produce  of  slave  labour,  was  admissible  into 
thb  country  at  a  low  duty.  Under  the 
strict  construction  of  this  clause  we  might 
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admit  sugar  from  countries  in  which  the 
Slave  Trade  was  carried  on  at  the  low 
duty,  if  it  could  only  be  proved  that  the 
sugar  in  question  was  not  the  produce  of 
slave  labour.  Although  the  whole  of  the 
ingenious,  powerful,  eloquent,  but  inap- 
plicable arguments  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  had  been  directed 
against  slave  trading,  yet  it  would  be  seen 
that  there  was  not  one  single  word,  from 
first  to  last,  in  the  Bill,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  slave  trading  was  referred  to.  If 
the  argument  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  at  all  applicable  to  the  present 
question,  it  would  show  that  the  admission 
of  sugar  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica ought  to  take  place,  not  by  virtue  of 
reciprocity  treaties,  but  because  the  Ameri- 
cans had  abolished  the  Slave  Trade.  One 
great  objection  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  fully  admitted  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  argument;  for  he  con- 
demned all  intermeddling  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries  —  he  had  most 
justly  objected  to  prying  inquiries  into  their 
institutions — he  had  protested  against  our 
adoption  of  a  principle  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  if  it  were  attempted  to  be  applied 
by  foreigners  to  this  country ;  and  which, 
if  applied  to  other  countries,  this  country 
had  no  means  of  following  out  to  its  legi- 
timate consequences.  Suppose  that  Brazil 
should  abolish  slavery  and  substitute  ap- 
prenticeship, which,  though  not  slavery 
in  name,  might  in  substance  be  worse  than 
slavery  itself,  Brazilian  sugar  might  claim 
admission  at  the  low  duty.  Could  this 
country  say  to  Brazil,  "Although  you  have 
abolished  slavery,  still  we  think  that  in  your 
state  of  apprenticeship  there  is  still  left  so 
much  at  which  humanity  recoils,  that  we 
will  not  receive  your  produce  under  fa- 
vourable conditions,  but  will  subject  it  to 
a  high  distinctive  duty?"  To  carry  out 
such  a  principle,  it  would  not  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  into  the  stale  of  the 
internal  law  of  the  country  with  which  we 
traded,  but  into  the  mode  of  its  adminis- 
tration. But  that  was  an  interposition 
which  no  country  valuing  its  independence 
would  submit  to.  In  reference  to  the  speech 
of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie), 
no  statement  could  be  more  fair,  more  clear, 
or  more  satisfactory.  It  was  delivered  with 
such  temper  and  such  moderation,  that  if 
he  (Lord  Monteagle)  were  inclined — which 
he  was  not— it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  convert  this  into  a  debate  involving  any 
party  feeling.  Jt  was  roost  unfortunate 
that  great  commercial  questions  should  ever 
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become  matter  of  party  conflict;  because 
all  questions  affecting  the  great  oommeiw 
cial  interests  of  the  nation,  and  involving 
the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  bearing  upon  the  profits  of  one  class 
and  the  wages  of  another,  ought  to  be  im- 
partially and  dispassionately  considered. 
It  would  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
beard  him,  that  this  measure  of  the  Sugar 
Duties  was  the  main  financial  measure  of 
the  Session.  Now,  as  there  was  a  surplus 
in  the  present  year,  supposing  no  repeal  of 
taxes  to  take  place,  he  confessed  it  did 
appear  to  him  advantageous  that  some 
change  in  the  Sugar  Duties  should  be 
amongst  the  alterations  proposed ;  and  it 
further  appeared  to  him  that  Miaisters  be- 
ing disposed  to  have  dealt  with  it  at  all, 
were  bound  to  deal  largely  with  this  branch 
of  revenue.  If  they  baa  made  a  small  re- 
duction, even  such  a  change  would  have 
been  a  benefit  so  far  as  it  went ;  but, 
as  they  had  made  a  large  reduction,  he 
was  all  the  more  satisfied.  He  only  wished 
the  reduction  had  been  made  in  a  wiser 
manner,  so  as  to  secure  augmented  con- 
sumption and  increased  revenue.  It  was  a 
fact  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  case 
of  sugar,  price  and  consumption  bore  to- 
wards each  other  nearly  a  constant  re- 
lation. The  quicksilver  in  the  barometer 
was  not  more  uniformly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere  than  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  was  under  the  influence  of 
its  price.  The  most  trifling  changes  of 
price  manifested  themselves  in  their  effects 
upon  consumption.  From  the  year  1826 
the  changes  in  the  price  of  sugar  acted 
upon  the  consumption  of  that  article  during 
each  of  the  ten  succeeding  years,  with  the 
exception  of  1835.  On  these  grounds, 
then,  he  would  repeat,  that  a  change,  how- 
ever small,  would  be  a  good,  so  tar  as  it 
might  go;  he  should  also  say  that  the 
bolder  the  measure  was, the  better,  provided 
the  change  rested  upon  sound  principles. 
Those  principles  rested  wholly  upon  an 
increase  of  consumption.  If  this  were  not 
secured,  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  revenue 
was  made.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  change  now  under  consideration  was 
one  which  affected  the  public  Revenue  to 
an  enormous  amount;  the  Sugar  Duties 
formed  one*tenth  of  the  whole  ordinary 
Revenue.  Ministers  in  bringing  forwaid 
such  a  proposition  anticipated  fisosl  advan- 
tages of  a  considerable  amount;  in  which, 
however,  he  was  afraid  they  would  be 
eventually  disappointed.  Nor  was  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  be  measured 


only  by  the  amount  of  the  Beveaue; 
the  value  of  the  consumption  was  about 
13,000,000iL  or  14,000,00(M.  — the  least 
proportionate  reduction  of  prioe  on  sudi 
an  amount  would,  therefore,  be  a  gxeal 
benefit  to  the  community.  But  this  de-> 
pended  on  increased  production,  or  at  least 
on  an  increased  supply,  either  from  oar 
Colonies  or  Foreign  countries.  Before  he 
proceeded  further,  however*  he  wished  to 
guard  himself  against  any  misapprehension. 
He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
he  did  not  contend  for  anything  like  a  per* 
feet  equalization  of  duty  at  the  present 
time,  between  Foreign  and  Colonial  sugars. 
So  long  as  labour  in  the  West  Indies  waa 
inadequate  to  Colonial  wants,  he  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  just  to  the  Co- 
lonists to  put  those  two  descriptions  of 
sugar  upon  the  same  ground.  He,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  conceded  the  prin* 
ciple  of  some  distinctive  duty.  This,  it 
might  be  said,  would  not  apply  to  the  sugara 
of  the  East  Indies  or  the  Mauritius;  be* 
cause  in  thoite  countries  the  argument  of  a 
want  of  labour  could  not  be  urged.  The 
case  of  the  West  Indies  rested  solely  upon 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  demand  for 
labour ;  but  though  this  was  the  case,  he 
was  unwilling  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  again 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the  sugar 
of  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  On  the 
contrary,  although  the  argument  in  sup* 
port  of  protection  to  the  West  Indies  did 
not  apply  to  the  East,  still  the  prin* 
ciple  of  perfect  equality  towards  all  our 
Colonial  possessions  was  so  indispensable  to 
be  preserved,  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  that 
principle  for  any  peculiarity  of  circum* 
stances  that  might  otherwise  distinguish  one 
portion  of  those  possessiona  from  the  rest. 
But  the  question  now  immediately  to  be 
argued  was  the  admission  at  different  duties 
of  sugar  the  produce  of  free  labour,  and 
of  sugar  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  It 
was  on  this  ground  that  the  differential 
duties  under  this  Bill  rested  and  were 
defended.  This,  it  is  said,  was  justified  by 
humanity  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forsottea 
that  a  differential  duty  existed  in  favour 
of  the  West  India  Colonies  very  long  before 
the  abolition  of  slavery  by  this  country; 
how  was  it  possible,  then,  to  believe  that 
other  nations  would  attribute  the  discri* 
minatory  duties  now  proposed  to  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  this  country  to  put  an  end 
to  slave  labour  ?  Would  they  not  attribute 
them  more  naturally  and  more  consist- 
ently to  a  desire  of  maintaining  a  Colo* 
nial  protection?    The  noble  Lord  then 
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proceeded  to  contend  that  by  this  Bill 
we  should  be  precluded  from  entering 
into  new  Treaties  containing  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause.  If  the  Brazilian 
Minister  were  now  to  tender  us  a 
Treaty  containing  that  clause,  we  should 
be  bound  to  reject  it  if  we  retained  the 
principle  of  the  present  measure.  For  the 
first  time,  we  were  restricting  ourselves  in 
freedom  of  negotiation.  But  the  most 
strange  anomaly  was  to  be  observed  in 
the  inconsistency  which  pervaded  their  en- 
tire proceedings  respecting  the  duties  on 
Colcmial  produce.  How  could  they  go  on 
taking  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and,  above 
ally  metals,  the  produce  of  slave  labour, 
and  so  strenuously  object  to  take  slave- 

frown  sugar?  His  noble  and  learned 
riend  had  argued  that  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  was  so  much  more  deadly,  so 
much  more  fatal  to  human  life  and  hap- 
piness than  all  other  employments,  that  it 
represented  within  itself  the  worst  species 
of  slavery.  But  how  did  that  argument 
stand  as  regarded  the  production  of  metals  ? 
Was  it  not  a  matter  of  perfect  notoriety 
that  the  labour  of  slaves  in  the  mines  of 
slave  countries  was  by  far  the  most  severe 
and  unhealthy  labour  that  could  be  en- 
dured. A  noble  Lord  (Lord  Strangford) 
who  had  now  left  his  place,  but  who  was 
formerly  the  Minister  of  this  country  in 
the  Brasils,  had  cheered  and  given  his 
marked  assent  to  an  observation  respect- 
ing the  greater  intensity  of  the  labour  of 
slaves  engaged  in  mines,  when  compared 
with  those  working  on  sugar.  Now,  they 
bad  been  diminishing  the  duty  on  metals 
both  in  former  years  and  in  the  present; 
but,  according  to  the  views  of  the  framer 
of  this  Bill,  so  far  as  this  acted  on  slave 
labour,  they  must  have  been  doing  so  most 
cruelly  and  unjustly.  What  right  had 
they  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  metals,  and 
then  turn  round  and  contend  for  maintain- 
ing the  duties  upon  sugar  ?  He  was  wil- 
ling to  believe,  for  his  own  part,  that  noble 
Lords  were  sincere.  He  did  not  attribute 
bad  motives  to  them ;  but  if  he  were  a 
foreigner,  he  doubted  whether  he  should 
be  so  candid.  On  the  contrary,  he  should 
be  disposed  to  say  to  the  Cabinet,  '^  You 
are  maintaining  distinctive  duties  upon 
sugar,  because  you  are  interested  as 
planters  in  the  production  of  British  sugar, 
and  you  abandon  the  duties  on  metals  be- 
cause, as  British  manufacturers,  you  are 
interested  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  the 
produce  you  require  to  increase  your  com- 
mercial wealth/'     He  now  passed  on  to 


cotton ;  and  with  regard  to  that  article  lie 
could  cite  an  authority  which  could  not 
fail  to  have  weight  with  their  Lordships^ 
and  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  cotton  duty,  or,  if  no  reduction 
had  been  made,  the  admission  of  cotton  at 
the  old  duty,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  this  Bill.  If  any  one  contended 
that  the  importation  of  cotton  did  not  pro- 
mote slave  labour,  he  would  remind  them 
of  the  words  of  Mr.  Huskissonin  1822,  who 
said,  "  Every  ounce  of  the  cotton  consumed 
was  produced  by  the  labour  of  slaves  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Brazils,  and  the 
demand  for  cotton  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  why  the  Slave  Trade  still  existed 
upon  the  latter  station  in  so  dreadful  a 
degree."  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  therefore,  cotton  cultivation  aggra- 
vated, if  it  did  not  produce,  the  Smve 
Trade  in  Brazil.  But  he  would  go  further. 
As  far  as'  the  Bill  encouraged  the  admis- 
sion into  a  new  market  of  any  portion  of 
foreign  free-labour  sugar  heretofore  ab- 
sorbed in  the  general  markets  of  the  world, 
in  that  proportion  must  it  raise  the  price 
of  the  whole  article,  both  slave-grown 
and  free.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  foreign 
country  were  to  make  analogous  distinc- 
tions as  regarded  the  parts  of  tliis  country 
where  our  manufactures  were  produced. 
Suppose  they  were  to  say  that  in  Lanca- 
shire the  workpeople  are  well  paid  and 
properly  treated,  but  in  Yorkshire  the 
manufacturing  population  were  dealt  with 
inhumanly  and  cruelly.  Suppose  that  such 
a  foreign  country  were  to  enact,  conse- 
quently, that  bales  of  cotton  goods  should 
be  admitted  from  Lancashire  at  a  low  duty, 
but  at  a  high  duty  from  Yorkshire;  if, 
under  this  state  of  things  an  increased 
export  of  100,000  bales  of  cotton  should 
take  place  from  Lancashire  ?~  was  it  not 
obvious  that  a  rise  in  price  in  Yorkshire 
must  be  the  consequence,  and  thereby 
a  stimulus  be  given  to  the  very  descrip- 
tion of  labour  which  it  was  the  object 
to  discourage?  But,  in  addition  to  prohi- 
bition and  absurd  discrimination,  there 
was  complexity  of  the  worst  kind  intro- 
duced in  this  BUI.  He  believed  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  seventeen  rates  of 
duty  applicable  to  different  kinds  of  sugar. 
It  had  been  said  that  there  had  been  no 
complaints  at  present  on  that  head ;  but  he 
believed  he  could  satisfactorily  explain  the 
cause  of  this  satisfaction  which  was  said  to 
pervade  the  commercial  world.  The  BUI 
had  been  materially  altered  since  he  first 
introduced  the  subject  at  the  commence- 
R2 
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ment  of  the  Session.    The  East    India 
Company  took  alarm.    The  petitions  of  the 
East  India  and  China  Associations  were 
presented;  and  he  now  held  in  his  hand 
the  ori^nal  and  amended  Resolutions^  by 
which  it  most  clearly  appeared  that  ''a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream" 
of  the  Government,  and  a  more  satisfac- 
tory  solution  of  the  question  had  been 
arrived  at.     But  at  what  expense?     The 
result  had  been  a  sacrifice  of  the  small 
surplus   revenue   upon    which    the    Go- 
vernment had  depended  to  realize  the  cal- 
culations  of   their    Budget.    The    noble 
Earl  stated  that  a  sample  was  to  be  pro- 
videdy  and  that  all  references  were  to  be 
made  to  determine  the  quality  of  every  im- 
portation in  colour,  in  granulation,  and  in 
saccharine  matter.    By  raising  this  stand- 
ard far  above  the  sugars  likely  to  be  im- 
ported,  the   Government  had   practically 
abandoned  their  principle,  and  in  so  doing, 
had  sacrificed  the  estimated  duty  receivable 
on  white  clayed  sugars.    They  were  com- 
mercially right,    but    financially  wrong. 
Their  contemplated  plan  and  test  would 
have  been  wholly  impracticable.   If  any  one 
thought  it  possible  practically  to  enforce  such 
a  test  with  accuracy,  they  must  have  re- 
course to  an  enlightened  artist  to  determine 
upon  colour ;  next,  to  an  experienced  sugar 
broker   to    determine  upon   granulation; 
and,  lastly,   to  a  chemist,  to  go  through 
some  of  the  most  laborious  and  delicate 
processes  in  his  science,  to  determine  on  the 
genuine  state  of  saccharine  matter.  Year  after 
year  Dr.  Ure  had  performed  experiments 
on  this  subject,  not  in  the  long  room  of  the 
Custom-house,  but  in  his  own '  laboratory, 
with  all  the  appliaoces  of  science  sur- 
rounding him  ;  and  it  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  roost  difficult  investigations  that  could 
be  carried  on  by  a  scientific  man.     Per- 
haps it  was  intended  to  decide  the  mat- 
ters as  at  a  University  examination.     It 
appeared   that   so   many  marks   were  to 
be  given  for  colour,  so  many  for  granula- 
tion, and  so  many  for  saccharine  matter ; 
and  if  the  whole  amounted  to  100,  the 
sugar  might  come  in  at  the  lower  duty ; 
but  if  the  marks  chanced  to  amount  to  101, 
the  higher  duty  would  be  enforced.   When 
the  duty   was  a    fixed  one,  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  importer  to  bring  in  the 
finest  quality ;  but  pass  this  Bill,  and  the 
case  would  be  altered ;  then  he  would  be 
guided  by  your  Parliamentary  standard ; 
he  would  ascertain  how  much  molasses  he  \ 
might  leave  in  the  sugar,  would  regulate  it  i 
by  that  standard,  and  so  defeat  your  Bill  | 


as  a  revenue  measure.     The  revenue  cal- 
adations  were,  that  of  the  higher  priced 
sugars,  white  clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  equal 
to  .white  clayed,   70,000  tons  of  British 
Plantation  sugar,  and  15,000  of  Foreign 
clayed,  were  to  come  in;  or,  in   other 
words,  that  out  of  a  supply  estimated  at 
250,000  tons.  85,000  tons  were  to  be  of 
the  higher  description.     But  if  all  the 
British  sugars  were  admitted  at  14s.  the 
difference  of  duty  as  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  duties  would  be  lost ;  and 
it    might   have   been  something  like  an 
anticipation  of  this  result  which  led  the 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
estimate  the  sacrifice  of  the  Sugar  Duties 
at  a  higher  amount  than  his  late  Colleagues. 
Now,  if  that  sacrifice  of  revenue  did  take 
place,  the  small  surplus  of  100,000iL  would 
be  converted  into  an  absolute  defidency. 
So  long  as  the  principle  was  adhered  to  of 
drawing  a  distinction  between  the  produce 
of  slave  labour  and  of  free  labour,  he  feared 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  augment  the 
supply  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  series  of 
years.    He  believed  that  a  series  of  years 
would  effect  that ;  because,  from  the  best 
information  he  could  obtain,  he  believed 
that  a  vastly  increased  supply  might  her^ 
after  be  expected  from  India.     The  import 
of  sugar  from  the  East  had  augmented 
tenfold,  and  during  the  last  few  years  up* 
wards  of  a  million  of  duty  had  been  received 
from  India— a  faint  promise  of  what  that 
part  of  the  British  dominions  might  accom* 
plish  hereafter.  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  saying  that,  ifby  any  means  within  our 
power  we  could  put  an  end  to  the  Slave 
Trade,  he  might  not  consider  any  sacrifice 
too  great  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
make ;  but  he  objected  to  the  Bill  because 
he  believed  that  no  fiscal  regulations  could 
effect  this  important  object*     Without  at* 
taining  this  object,  the  interests  of  the 
Revenue  and  of  the  consumers  would  alike 
be  sacrificed.     The  title  to  the  Bill  might 
be  very  properly  altered  from  '*  An  Act  to 
grant  to  Her  Majesty  certain  Duties  arinng 
from  Sugar,"  into,  '*  An  Act  for  the  Per- 
petuation of  the  Income  and  Property  Tax." 
Lord  Stanley  said,  that  he  could  hardly 
feel  surprised  that  even  all  the  ingenuity 
of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  master,  should 
have  failed  of  introducing  anything  of  no- 
velty into  the  discussion  of  this  question  ; 
nor  did  he  imagine  that  he  himself  could 
impart  much  of  that  character  to  the  obeer^ 
vat  ions  he  was  about  to  make.     He  mutt 
in  the  first  place,  ho^erer,  call  upon  their 
Lordships  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  ad* 
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missions  the  noble  Lord  had  made  with 
respect  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
Bill  is  founded.  With  respect  to  the  com- 
parisons which  had  been  instituted  be- 
tween the  proceedings  of  the  late  and  the 
present  Government^  the  difference  was 
this — that  the  Government  were  dealing 
with  a  country  in  a  state  of  distress,  and 
now  they  were  dealing  with  a  country  in 
a  state  of  prosperity ;  then  they  were  deal- 
ing with  a  deficit,  and  now  they  were  deal- 
ing with  a  surplus — and  the  question  was 
how  they  were  to  dispose  of  it.  His  noble 
Friend  had  admitted,  that  of  all  the  arti- 
cles upon  which  a  reduction  in  duty  lower- 
ing the  price  would  tend  to  increase  the 
consumption,  and  consequently  the  com- 
forts of  the  lower  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, sugar  was  that  which  was  most  im- 
mediately affected  by  a  slight  reduction, 
entering  as  it  did  into  the  consumption  of 
the  poorest.  His  noble  Friend  bad  ad- 
mitted, that  if  there  were  a  surplus  re- 
venue, and  it  were  intended  to  reduce 
duties,  no  article  in  the  Tariff  could  be  se- 
lected with  greater  propriety  than  sugar. 
His  noble  Friend  had  further  conceded, 
that  the  Government  had  acted  wisely  in 
securing  the  advantage  of  the  reduction  to 
the  consumer,  and  taking  care  that  it  was 
not  absorbed  by  the  retail  dealer  by  mak- 
ing that  reduction  on  a  large  and  not  on  a 
small  scale.  But  his  noble  Friend  had 
gone  further,  and  admitted  that  if  by  this 
measure  real  substantial  discouragement 
could  be  given  to  the  Slave  Trade,  a  tem- 
porary sacrifice  in  regard  to  price  was  de- 
sirable for  the  promotion  of  so  great  an 
object;  and  that  if  he  could  agree  with 
the  Government  that  such  discouragement 
as  they  anticipated  would  be  given,  an  in- 
creased price  of  sugar  would  be  a  sacrifice 
the  country  ought  properly  to  be  called 
upon  to  make.  Further,  he  had  admitted 
that  the  West  India  Colonies  had  a  claim 
to  protection  for  this  reason,  that  we  have 
substituted  in  those  islands,  by  our  own 
legisation,  a  system  of  free  labour  for 
one  of  slave  labour.  [[Lord  Monieagle : 
On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  la- 
bour.3  But  that  deficiency  in  labour 
had  arisen  from  our  act.  It  was  the  effect 
of  our  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  that 
that  had  made  labour  artificially  dear  in 
the  West  Indies.  Comparisons  had  often 
been  made  between  the  relative  cheapness 
and  deamess  of  free  labour  and  slave  la- 
bour; but  he  held  it  impossible  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  kind  without  taking 
into  account    the   circumstances   of    the 


country  in  which  that  labour  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. In  an  old  country  like  this,  for 
example^  where  the  population  were  press- 
ing beyond  the  means  of  employment,  free 
labour  might  be  found  cheaper  than  slave 
labour,  and  might  compete  with  slave  la- 
bour without  disadvantage.  But  compar- 
ing the  price  of  free  labour  with  slave  la- 
bour in  Colonies  like  the  West  Indies,  it 
required  no  argument  to  prove  slave  labour 
the  cheaper,  because,  by  concentrating  it- 
self in  one  spot,  it  prevented  that  diffusion 
of  labour  which  tended  to  augment  its 
price.  Therefore,  it  was  the  substitution 
of  free  for  slave  labour  which  had  made 
labour  there  artificially  dear.  The  same 
argument  did  not  apply  to  the  East  In- 
dies ;  but  his  noble  Friend  had  admitted 
that  the  East  and  West  Indies  could  not 
be  placed  upon  a  different  footing.  With 
respect  to  the  East  Indies  there  was  no 
country  which,  in  justice,  humanity,  and 
policy,  had  a  stronger  claim  for  protection 
in  their  articles  of  export  than  those  im- 
mense territories  dependent  upon  the  Bri- 
tish Crown.  Under  your  government^- 
you  regulating  their  trade  and  controlling 
their  industry —-their  manufactures  had 
been  destroyed,  to  be  supplanted  by  your 
own.  Year  after  year  there  wasan  enormous 
drain  from  that  country  into  this.  They 
had  this  article,  sugar,  which  only  required 
the  application  of  British  capital  to  secure 
an  inexhaustible  supply  from  a  source 
wholly  unobjectionable;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  by  this  measure,  discourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  Slave  Trade,  a  sti- 
mulus was  given  to  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  a  part  of  our  dominions  which 
most  required  temporary  protection.  His 
noble  Friend  objected  to  this  measure, 
because,  as  he  had  said,  there  was  gross 
inconsistency  in  the  whole  proceeding— 
that  cotton,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  the 
produce  of  slave  labour,  were  not  refused, 
but  that  sugar  was  selected  and  fixed 
upon  as  the  sole  and  only  article  to  which 
the  principle  of  exclusion  was  to  be  ap- 
plied 5  and  that  no  human  being  would 
give  credence  to  sincerity  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Now,  take  the  article  of  cotton. 
He  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not  pretend  that 
when  the  demand  in  this  country  rendered 
the  introduction  of  an  article  positively  in- 
dispensable—  when  the  refusal  of  that 
article  would  plunge  the  country  in  all  the 
horrors  and  confusion  resulting  from  the 
derangement  of  the  greatest  branch  of  our 
industry — that  the  wliole  manufacturing 
interests  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  object 
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of  impofing  an  indirect  disooaragement 
upon  darerj.  But  because  tbey  beritated 
to  take  tbe  frigbtful  step  of  refusing  to 
admit  cotton— because  tbej  besitated  to 
stop  all  tbe  mills,  and  put  an  end  to  tbe 
staple  manufacture  of  tbe  country-^because 
tbey  refused  to  commit  tbis  inconceivable 
absurdity,  were  tbey  to  be  told  tbat  tbey 
acted  witb  bypocrisy  and  inconsistency, 
wben,  in  a  case  inTolnng  no  socb  ruinous 
consequences,  tbey  did  submit  to  a  tem- 
porary and  not  inconsiderable  sacrifice,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  carrying  out  tbeir  own 
views,  and  imposing  a  discouragement 
upon  tbe  continuance  of  tbe  borrors  of 
alarery.  He  did  not  pretend  to  go  so  far 
as  bis  noble  and  learned  Friend  wbo  bad 
left  tbe  House,  in  saying  tbat  tbey  would 
not  be  justified  in  applying  discouragement 
witb  reference  to  the  produce  of  countries 
in  wbicb  slavery  existed,  but  only  to  coun- 
tries in  wbicb  the  Slave  Trade  was  carried 
on.  But  the  result  of  tbis  measure  was, 
tbat  tbey  did  apply  discouragement  practi- 
cally, and,  on  the  whole,  in  tbe  very  way 
urged  by  bis  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
All  the  world  knew  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  not  to  prohibit  tbe  importation  of 
sugar  from  the  United  States,  Venezuela, 
or  countries  where  a  mitigated  slavery 
existed;  but  to  prohibit  its  importation 
from  Cuba  and  Brazil,  where  not  only  did 
slavery  exist,  but  it  was  fed  by  a  constant 
stream  of  slave  importation,  and  where 
sugar  was  the  main  object  for  which 
slavery  itself  and  the  Slave  Trade  existed. 
How  were  they  to  judge  where  slavery  was 
carried  on  ?  It  bad  legally  no  existence  in 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  If  they  chose  to  draw 
this  distinction,  that  they  would  admit 
sugar  from  countries  where  slavery  ex- 
isted, but  where  the  Slave  Trade  was  pro- 
hibited, tbey  must  immediately  admit 
sugar  from  Cuba  and  Brazil.  The  noble 
Lord  said  they  were  inconsistent  in  ad- 
mitting slave-grown  sugar  to  be  refined  in 
this  country.  But  by  the  importation  of  su- 
gar from  Cuba  and  Brazil  to  be  refined,  not 
one  pound  was  added  to  tbe  consumption 
of  slave-grown  sugar.  The  carrying  trade 
and  roanufiictures  of  this  country  were  en- 
couraged, and  that  was  all.  If  the  measure 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  a  discouragement  to  Foreign 
slave-sugar,  and  an  encouragement  to  free* 
labour  sugar,  why  did  noUe  Lords  oppo- 
site complain  tbat  Brazil  and  Cuba  were 
■o  ill  treated?  Were  they  not  interposing 
by  its  provisions  a  real  and  subHtaniial 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  Foreign 


Slave  Trade  >  If  they  did  not  propoae  to 
exclude  or  discourage  slave-grown  ooctoa 
and  coffee,  there  was  no  ground  for  arguing 
that  they  were  merely  enoooragtng  slaveiy 
and  tbe  Slave  Trade*  Tbe  more  you  ooald, 
with  tbe  same  popolation,  increase  tbe 
production  of  cotton  and  coffee  in  any 
country,  the  more  effectually  would  yon 
discourage  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  which 
was  tbe  most  laborious,  and  that  for  whidi 
slave  labour  was  most  essential.  His  no« 
ble  Friend  objected  to  tbe  Bill,  because 
by  it  they  were  binding  themselves  by  tbe 
legislation  of  foreign  countries.  Now, 
though  the  Bill  was  in  its  character  teiB« 
porary,  and  its  enactments  annual,  it  was 
the  object  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  indicate  clearly  and  distinctly  the  prin- 
ciples on  vrbich  they  proposed  to  proceed, 
and  the  terms  on  which  merchants,  British 
and  Foreign,  might  be  invited  to  enter 
into  the  sugar  trade.  They  proposed  to 
lay  down,  not  as  an  experiment  for  tbe 
year,  but  as  tbe  principle  by  which  they 
were  to  be  guided,  the  rule  of  protection 
to  British  against  Foreign  sugar,  and  to 
free  against  slave-grown  sugar.  His  noble 
Friend  suggested  tbat  Brazil  might  intro- 
duce something  in  the  nature  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship, and  asked  how  they  would 
deal  with  that  case  when  it  arose.  He 
feared  they  were  very  for  from  seeing  any- 
thing like  the  introduction  of  an  appren- 
ticeship in  Brazil ;  but  this  he  said,  thai 
if  that  country  hondjide  and  honestly  sup- 
pressed the  Slave  Trade,  and  as  a  proof  of 
its  sincerity  in  doing  so  abolished  the  in- 
stitution of  domestic  slavery,  and  thought 
it  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  introduce 
some  temporary  provision  which  might  to 
a  certain  extent  restrict  the  liberty  of  its 
subjects,  such  a  course  of  policy  ought 
fairly  and  generously  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  b^  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  tbe  introduction  of 
some  relaxation  in  the  law ;  and  they  were 
not  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Bill 
from  so  taking  it  into  consideration.  His 
noble  Friend  said,  tbe  classification  to  be 
established  would  be  of  a  most  complex 
character,  and  that  there  would  be  seven- 
teen different  denominations  of  sugar.  His 
noble  Friend  might  have  said  so  if  he 
pleased,  as  to  tbe  rates  of  duty ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  there  would  be  only  three 
denominations  of  sugar — one  more  than 
now  existing.  His  noble  Friend  said  that 
every  hogshead  Introduced  mu^t  be  made 
matter  of  scientific  examination  and  che- 
mical analysts.    He  (Lord  Stanley)  would 
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venture  to  say  that  not  one  oat  of  ten 
thousand  that  were  imported  would  create 
the  smallest  difficulty  or  impediment,  or 
raise  the  smallest  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  Custom-house  officers.  It  was  true, 
that  as  under  the  present  law  there  were 
some  descriptions  of  sugar  which  approach- 
ed 80  nearly  to  refined  sugar  that  they  had 
been  actually  refused  admittance,  ques- 
tions might  also  arise  approaching  so 
nearly  the  confines  of  the  duty,  as  to  lead 
to  doubts  whether  one  or  two  shillings 
more  ought  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  to  be 
imposed  on  the  sugar.  But  the  great  bulk 
of  the  import  would  be  admitted  without 
any  difficulty  whaterer.  In  1841  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  found  it  neces- 
sary, pressed  by  the  impossibility  of  ad- 
mitting the  sugar  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  on 
the  same  footing,  to  introduce  a  third  scale 
of  duty— the  very  thing  for  which  Govern- 
ment was  now  censored.  In  order  that  no 
doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  present  measure  to  arrange  the  duties> 
according  to  quality  as  well  as  colour,  we 
here  introduce  the  words  "  equal  to  white 
clayed  in  quality."  His  noble  Friend  op- 
posite admitted  that  the  principle  on  which 
they  proceeded  was  a  fair  one ;  that  they 
had  chosen  a  proper  article ;  effected  the 
reduction  of  duty  wisely ;  adopted  properly 
the  principle  of  protection  to  British  in- 
dustry, and  properly  put  £a8t  and  West 
India  sugar  on  the  same  footing;  and 
having  made  these  concessions,  he  objected 
to  some  points,  from  apprehensions  which 
he  himself  entertained,  but  which  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers  did  not,  or  from  doubts 
which  he  threw  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
original  Estimates  made  by  Ministers. 
These  were  admitted  by  his  noble  Friend 
near  him  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  to  be 
matters  of  little  more  than  guess-work, 
excepting  as  regarded  this  important  point, 
that  they  had,  by  their  introduction  of 
Foreign  sugar,  secured  to  the  people  of  this 
country  an  adequate  and  more  than  ade- 
quate supply,  and  that  at  a  very  moderate 
and  reduced  price.  When  the  present 
Government  came  into  office,  the  price 
was  375.  a  cwt.,  and  a  year  before  it  had 
been  at  40j.,  49^.,  and  he  believed  even 
58f.,  without  the  duty?  The  late  Go- 
vemment  said  they  should  succeed  in  all 
the  objects  of  their  measure,  if  they  could 
secure  an  adequate  supply  at  a  price  of  not 
more  than  595.  duty  paid,  or  at  the  rate 
of  6d.  per  lb.  What  was  the  case  now  ? 
They  had  secured  to  the  people  of  this 
oooDtry  a  supply  of  sugar  in  the  present 


year  exceeding  by  100,000  tons  or  up- 
wards the  largest  consumption  which  had 
ever  taken  plaee  in  this  country.  In  the 
face  of  this  measure,  the  price  of  sugar 
had  not  risen  but  fallen — at  this  moment 
the  average  price  was  certainly  not  higher 
than  SOj.  per  cwt.,  the  consumer  had  ob- 
tained the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction,  and 
with  this  state  of  the  market  there  was  a 
supply  exceeding  by  one-third  the  largest 
consumption  ever  known.  So  much  for 
the  present ;  and  his  noble  Friend  admit- 
ted that  by  the  principle  they  had  followed 
in  encouraging  the  production  of  sugar  in 
the  East  Indies,  they  had  provided  for 
future  years  an  annually  increasing  sup- 
ply. If  they  had  relieved  the  consumer 
bv  diminishing  the  price,  and  secured  an 
adequate  supply,  giving  a  guarantee  against 
any  increase — if  they  had  obtained  a 
prospKBCt  for  the  future  of  a  yet  further  fall 
in  price,  and  a  more  abunoant  supply  to 
meet  an  increased  consumption — he  asked 
the  House  not  to  stultify  the  course  which 
Parliament  had  pursued,  to  render  vain 
the  noble  sacrifices  made  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  or  to  abandon  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Legislature  of  waging  war 
against  the  continuance  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
but  to  maintain  a  constant  determination 
to  exclude  slave-grown  sugar  from  compe- 
tition with  free -grown.  By  so  doing  they 
might  be  certain  of  obtaining  a  most  abun- 
dant supply  of  this  con^modity  from  un« 
objectionable  sources,  and  would  pursue  a 
steady  and  consistent  policy,  in  further- 
ance of  all  the  principles  and  interests  of 
humanity. 

Bill  read  3*  and  passed. 

House  adjourned. 
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llHVTBfi.]  Bills.  PhAOc.  — 1"*  Amitment  of  Wages 
(Sootknd). 

f*  Avction  Duties  Repeal;  Sugar  (Ezdie  Dudei). 

Jl^poftef.— Calico  Print  Works. 

Private, — !*■  Beniumdsey  ImproremeDC ;  Great  North  of 
England  (Clannoe  and  Hartlepool  Junction)  Railway ; 
Cork  and  Brandon  RaUwayt  Wexford,  Cazlow,  and 
Dublin  Junction  Railway ;  Brisbol  and  Exeter  Railway 
Branches  i  Newry  and  EnniskiUen  Railway. 

f-  Glai^w,  Gamkirk,  and  Coatbridge  Railway ;  Edhi- 
bmi^  Lift  Asaursnoe  Company;  Dundee  and  Perth 
Railway  I  Dundee  Waterworks  i  Gla^^ow  MarkeUs 
Newport  and  Ponty  Pool  Railway ;  South  Wales  Rail- 
way. 

PsTiTioirs  PussHTBO.  By  Visooont  Bemaid,  Gokmel 
Vemor,  Mr.  Acton,  and  Mr.  Maxwell,  from  several 
places,  for  Encouragement  of  Schools  in  connexion  with 
Churdi  Education  Society  <IreUnd).^By  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
from  Wharton,  and  Middlesex,  for  better  Obserranoe  of 
the  Lord's  Day. — By  Earls  of  Hillsborough,  Lincoln, 
and  Shelbnme,  Marquess  of  Blandford,  and  Viscounts 
Adare«  Bairingtoo,  Duncan,  Gximston,  Ingestre,  Mahon, 
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Kofthland,  PoUington,  and  Saodon*  Lord*  Aihley ,  R. 
Oroivenor,  HallyburtoD,  HUI,  C.  Mannen,  E.  Ruoell, 
C.  RuawU,  O.  Samenet,  Yane.  and  Wonley,  Sin  T. 
Adand,  J.  Y.  fiuUer,  W.  Clay,  G.  Clerk,  W.  Codrington. 
H.  Douglaa,  J.  Duke,  P.  Egerton,  J.  Hanmer,  W.  Heath- 
eote,  R.  Hezon,  R.  H.  Inglis,  J.  Johnstone,  W.  JoUilfe, 
C.  Knlghtley,  J.  Lowther,  G.  SCannton,  F.  Trendi,  and 
J.  Tyrell,  Coloneli  Fox,  Paget,  RoUestnn,  and  Wood, 
Captains  Plumridge,  and  Protheroe,  Mi^or  Beieiford,  Dr. 
Bowring,  Aldermen  Copeland  and  Humpbery,  and  Menrs. 
Adaod,  Adderley,  Aglionby,  Aldam,  Allix,  Antrobua, 
Bagge,  Bailey,  Baird,  Bankei,  W.  Baring,  BadierriUe, 
Beckett,  Bell,  fienbow,  H.  Berkeley,  Blackbumc,  Blewitt, 
Bowel,  Botfidd,  Bowei,  Bradihaw,  Bramiton,  Broadley, 
Brothertoo,  Bruges,  Buck,  Buckley,  Bunrou^es,  Bua* 
feild,  Byng,  Cardwell,  Carew,  Cartwright,  Carendista. 
Charteris,  Childers,  Christopher,  Chute,  Clayton,  Clive, 
Colbome,  Colquhoun,  Currie,  Darby,  Denison,  Didc, 
Dickinson,  Disradi,  J.  D.  Douglas,  Dugdale,  T.  Dun- 
aombe,  A.  Duncombe,  O.  Duncombe,  Du  Pre,  Entwisle, 
Evans,  Farnham,  Fidden,  Felk>wes,  Fitamaurioe.  Fltsroy, 
Forman,  Fuller,  Gibson,  Gisbome,  Gore,  Greenall, 
Greene,  Grogan,  Hale,  Hawes,  Heathoote,  Henley, 
Hindley,  Hodgson,  Holmes.  Howard,  Hume,  A.  Hussey, 
T.  Hussey,  Hutt,  Irton,  Kemble,  Knight,  Labouchere, 
Lambton,  Legh,  Ifacaulay,  Madean,  Marshdl,  Martin, 
Misterman,  Matheson,  Maunsdl,  Maxwell,  Mildmay, 
Mltoair,  MitdieU,  Morris,  Mundy,  Napier,  Newdegate, 
NidioU,  O'Brien,  Ord,  Paeke,  Palmer,  Parker,  Patten, 
Pattisoo,  Phillips,  Plumptre,  Pned,  Protheroe,  Pulsfbrd, 
Ricardo,  Russell,  Ryder,  Scott,  Scroope,  Sbeppard, 
Shirley,  A.  Smith,  C.  Smith,  Somes,  Sotheron,  Spoooer, 
Stanley,  Stansfield,  P.  Stewart,  H.  Stuart,  Strutt,  Tan- 
cred,|Thomdy,  ToUemache,  Trdawny,  Turner,  Walker, 
Warburton,  Ward,  Watson,  Wawn,  Wilihere,  Wode- 
bouse,  Wortley,  and  Young,  fhnn  an  immense  number  of 
places,  (f  ,962  Petitions)  against  the  Grant  to  Maynooth. 
—By  Mr.  Bagot,  Mr.  BaskerriUe,  Sir  E.  Fihner,  Mr. 
Morris,  Mr.  Neville,  CoL  Trevor,  and  SirW.  Wynn,  flrom 
•  great  number  of  places,  agdnst  Union  of  SL  As^>h  and 
Bangor.— By  Mr.  Hindley,  and  Sir  R.  H.  Ii^lis,  flrom 
Harleston,  and  Stoke  Newington.  against  Importation 
of  Hill  Coolies  into  the  Colonies. — ^By  Mr.  Somes,  from 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  for  Redress.— By  Mr.  Hale, 
ftxmi  Cromhdl,  and  Dunstone,  for  Relief  flram  Agricul- 
tural Taxation.— By  Mr.  Gibson,  from  Mandiester,  for 
Generd  Admission  of  Sugar  —  By  Mr.  Young,  from 
Aberdeen,  for  a  Tax  on  Steam  Sawing.— By  Mr.  Ross, 
from  CaUaghtrin,  for  Repeal  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  (Ireland)  Act— By  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  fkom  Aberystwyth,  and  Shaftesbury,  for  Ra- 
ped of  Insolvent  Debtors  Act— By  Mr.  DenliOQ,  Mr. 
Hde,  Sir  W.  Heathoote,  and  Mr.  Scrope,  from  sevnal 
places,  against  Justices'  Clerks  and  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
BilL— By  Mr.  H.  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Martin,  from  severd 
plaoes,  in  Ikvourof  the  Museums  of  Art  BllL— By  Sir  W. 
Heathoote,  Eail  Jennyn,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Sheridan 
Mr.  Stansfidd,  and  Sir  J.  Tyrdl,  flrom  severd  places, 
i«ainst  Paroehid  Settlement  BUU— By  Sir  B.  Filmer, 
and  Mr.  C.  Russdl,  flrom  severd  places,  agdnst  the 
Physic  and  Surgery  BUI. — By  Mr.  RutherAard,  flrom  Por- 
tobdk>,  for  Altention  of  Prisons  (Scotland)  BilL— By 
Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Hindley,  and  Mr.  Young,  from  severd 
plaoes,  for  Alteration  of  Law,  relating  to  Promiscuous 
Interoourse. — ^By  Mr.  Aldam,  Lord  Ashley,  and  Mr.  O. 
Stanley,  from  severd  i^laeas,  for  Diminlshiof  the  Num- 
ber of  PubUe  Houses. 


Reading  Petitions — The  Minis. 
TERS.]  Mr.  Ferrand  had  a  petition  to 
present  from  nearly  2^000  Members  of 
the  Doblin  Protestant  Operative  Associa- 
tion,  which  was  moit  refpecifully  worded. 
The  petitioners  begged  to  state,  that 

*'  They  have  of  late  been  afflicted  beyond 
meuare  by  the  utter  contempt  with  which 


they  have  seen  those  principles  treated  which 

they  have  ever  been  taught  to  regard  as  sacred, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  which  their  fathers 
laid  dowD  their  lives.  That  they  liave  been 
taught  to  regard  the  Legislatare  as  the  source 
from  which  laws  should  emanate  to  punish 
transgression,  cherish  truth,  and  reward  virtue. 
Thai  it  is  to  the  decisions  of  the  British  Parlta. 
ment  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  <!&• 
pendencies  stand  indebted  (under  God)  for 
the  establishment  of  true  religion,  in  accord- 
ance with  His  revealed  will ;  and  that,  subse- 
quently to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  elevate  the  state  of 
Britain  to  the  highest  eminence  among  nations. 
They  submit  that,  if  the  British  Parliament, 
instead  of  sanctioning  and  propagating  the 
Christian  religion,  lends  itself  to  the  sanction, 
diffusion,  and  approbation  of  heresy  and  reli- 
gious error,  then  would  your  honourable 
House,  instead  of  being  a  national  blessing, 
become  a  national  curse.  That  they  have 
learned  that  laws  are  about  to  be  introduced 
by  the  head  of  the  Government  having  for 
their  object  the  inculcation,  in  public  semina- 
ries, of  Popish  principles,  such  principles 
being,  according  to  law,  false,  idolatrous,  and 
anti-Christian :  and  for  the  purpose  of  largely 
increasing  an  annual  grant,  for  some  time  back 
most  improperly  and  inconsistently  made  to 
the  Popish  College  of  Maynooth;  and  that 
they  regard  the  proposition  as  highly  uncoiw 
stitutional,  indicative  of  a  man  who  means  to 
subvert  their  national  liberties,  and  calcalated 
to  involve  in  peril  the  Throne  and  the  Consti- 
tution. That  it  is  not  merely  the  professed 
designs,  intentions,  and  purposes  of  the  Prime 
Minister  which  fill  your  petitioners  with  anx- 
iety ;  but  they  are  distinctly  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  he  has  warranted,  sanctioned* 
and  advised,  acts  and  measures  which  violate 
the  established  laws,  and  mark  a  total  indif- 
ference to  what  those  laws  sanction  and  de- 
mand." 

Mr.  Roebuck  rose  to  order.  He  an* 
derstood  it  was  the  rule  of  that  House, 
against  which  he  had  often  voted  and 
spoken,  that  there  should  be  no  speaking: 
on  the  presentation  of  petitions;  that 
Members  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
declarations  contained  in  petitions,  a 
statement  of  the  persons  from  whom  they 
came,  and  their  prayer.  He  held  in  bis 
hand  a  copy  of  the  petition  in  extento 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  now  pre- 
senting ;  and  while  he  professed  to  con- 
fine himself  to  a  statement  of  its  sob* 
stance,  he  was  by  a  sleight  of  band  reading 
the  whole  it. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  boo.  Mem- 
ber,  that  if  he  waa  reading  the  petitmo  be 
was  certainly  oat  of  order.  He  moat 
merely  state  its  sobsiance.  The  boo. 
Member   may  have  made  notes  of  the 
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•obstance,  and  he  may  read  from  them, 
but  it  was  against  the  Orders  of  the  House 
to  read  the  petition. 

Mr.  Ferrand  said,  he  would  confine 
himself  to  the  substance.  The  petitioners 
stated  that  by  the  1st  of  William  and 
Mary,  s.  2,  c.  2,  passed  and  declared  to 
be  inviolate  at  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
enacted  for  the  protection  for  ever  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  established, 
it  is  declared,  that 

"  Whereas  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by 
a  Popish  Prince,  or  by  a  King  or  Queen  mar- 
rying a  Papist;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  Parliament  assembled,  that  all  and  every 
person  and  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  re- 
conciled to  or  hold  any  communication  what- 
ever with  the  See  or  Church  of  Rome,  shall  be 
declared  incapable  of  enjoying  or  succeeding 
to  the  Throne  and  Government  of  these 
Realms;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  subjects 
shall  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and 
the  Throne  and  Government  shall  descend  to 
the  next  person  in  succession,  he  or  she  being 
a  Protestant.'' 

Mr.  Roebuck  again  rose  to  order. 
The  hon.  Member  was  clearly  reading  the 
petition. 

Mr.  Ferrand  continued :  He  insisted 
he  was  merely  reading  what  was  stated  in 
the  petition.  The  petition  further  stated, — 

"  That  notwithstanding  this  solemn  act  and 
law,  they  find  in  the  Dublin  Gasette,  December 
20, 1844.  the  following  announcement : 

*«  Dublin  Cattle,  December  18,  1844. 
"The  Queen  in  Council  has  been  pleased,  by 
warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  bearing  date  at 
Her  Majesty's  Court  of  St.  James's,  the  14th 
day  of  December,  1844,  to  appoint  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  be  Commissioners  of  Cha- 
ritable Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  7th  and 
8th  of  Her  Majesty,  cap.  97,  viz. — The  Most 
Rev.  John  George,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh and  Primate  of  all  Ireland ;  the  Most 
Rev.  Richard,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  William  CroUy; 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Daniel  Murray; 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely,  Earl  of  Donough- 
more,  K.S.P. ;  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Corne- 
lius Denvir;  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Pakenham, 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Patrick  Bellew,  Bart.;  the  Right  Hon. 
Anthony  Richard  Blake;  the  Rev.  Pooley 
Sboaldham  Henry,  D.D." 

Mr,  Roebuck:  I  again  rise  to  order, 
and  I  will  make  a  Motion  Ibis  time.  The 
hon.  Member  is  reading  word  for  word 
the  petition,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  It  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  Or- 
ders of  the  House,  and  an  unworthy  breach 
of  the  same.    I  now  move  that  the  hon. 


Member  be  commanded  to  bring  up  his 
petition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Having  stated  to  the 
hon.  Member  the  rules  of  the  House,  I 
hope  he  will  strictly  confine  himself  to  the 
substance  of  the  petition;  otherwise  his 
conduct  will  be  most  disorderly. 

Mr.  Ferrand:  I  do  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thing disrespectful  to  the  House,  or  that 
is  disorderly.  I  only  wish  to  discharge 
my  duty  to  the  petitioners  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Gateshead  was  not  interrupted  last  night 
when  he  presented  a  petition. 

Sir  R,  Peel:  I  will  only  submit  to  the 
House,  considering  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  notice  which  was  given  by  the  hon. 
Member  of  his  intention  to  present  this 
petition,  and  that  the  petition  calls  in 
question  the  Parliamentary  conduct  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  whether  some  lati- 
tude ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  him.  I 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he 
should  have  permission  to  state  the  con- 
tents of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Roebuck:  Sir,  I  object  to  that. 
Is  it  not  right  to  enforce  the  Order  of  the 
House?  I  myself  objected  to  the  making 
of  that  Order,  and  so  did  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose.  If  the  hon. 
Member  wishes  to  bring  these  statements 
forward ,  he  ought  not  todo  it  in  this  manner, 
immediately  before  a  large  debate,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  a  reply;  but  there 
ought  to  be  a  substantive  Motion,  and  he 
should  read  his  petition  for  the  purpose 
of  making  his  Motion ;  therefore  I  cannot 
agree  to  the  hon.  Member  reading  the 
petition  at  length  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Milnes  :  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  the  petition  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
Table? 

Mr.  Ferrand:  Sir,  I  will  read  the 
prayer  of  the  petition ;  and  I  shall  consider 
it  my  duty  then  to  move  that  the  petition 
be  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table.  You 
will  find  it  rather  a  long  one.  Sir,  they 
state  that  this  announcement 

"  By  authority"  is  nothing  less  than  a 
**  communication'*  from  the  Throne  to  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  that  church  is  recognised-— 
the  monarch  **  reconciled"  thereto — its  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  who  derive  their  epis- 
copal authority  solely  from  "  the  foreign 
prince  and  prelate,'*  the  Pope,  are  commu- 
nicated with — their  orders,  solely  of  foreign 
origin,  recognised,  and,  in  virtue  of  the 
same,  are  invested  with  judicial  functions  by 
the  Crown,  and  have  conceded  to  them  **  pre- 
eminence'' above  a  nobleman  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a  dignitary  of  the  Established 
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Cborcb.  Tbey  farther  sabmit  tbat  tbii  flsg- 
rant  contempt  of  the  fiill  of  Rights  does  like- 
wise directly  contravene  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy, for  that  oath  compels  the  person  taking 
it  expressly  to  declare,  '  No  foreign  prince, 

E relate,  state,  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to 
ave,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiri- 
tual, within  this  realm.    So  help  me  God.' " 

Yet, notwithstanding^  this, the  functionaries 
of  the  Pope  are  furnished  with  these  powers. 
Mr.  Speaker  rose  and  said,  that  the 
bon.  Member  must  conGne  himself  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  If  the  ban.  Gen- 
tleman  wished  the  petition  to  be  read  at 
length,  be  should  move  that  it  be  so  read 
by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table. 

Mr.  Ferrand  resumed, — 

'^  On  all  these  grounds  petitioners  roost 
humbly  pray  your  honourable  House  to  reject 
all  propositions  for  the  encouragement  and 
spread  of  Popish  principles,  to  withdraw  all 
manner  of  support  from  the  Popish  and  idol- 
atrous College  of  Mayoootli,  to  deprive  all  the 
functionaries  of  the  Pope  within  this  realm  of 
'  power,  pre-eminence,  and  authority,'  and 
forthwith  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  Sir  R.  Peel,  Bart.,  M.  P.; 
and  if  the  premises  of  your  petitioners  be 
found  correct,  to  impeach  him  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  against  the  laws  and  the 
constitution  of  the  realm ;  and  if  he  be  found 
guilty  thereof,  to  visit  him  with  condign  pun- 
ishment for  the  same;  and  your  petitioners 
further  pray,  that  should  your  honourable 
House  upon  investigation  ascertain  that, 
though  the  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister  may 
not  have  so  far  violated  law  as  to  warrant  his 
impeachment,  your  honourable  House  may 
still  be  pleased  to  present  an  Address  to  Her 
Majesty,  calling  npon  Her  Majesty  to  remove 
Sir  R.  Peel  from  Her  Councils,  as  one  who 
has  disgusted  all  parties,  who  ousted  other 
men  from  their  places  merely  to  adopt  their 
policy,  and  who,  if  he  have  succeeded  in  re- 
plenishing the  coffers  of  the  Exchequer,  has 
done  so  while  carrying  oot  measures  calculated 
to  draw  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  the 
land,  divest  the  kingdom  of  its  best  and  only 
security,  and  thus  to  render  it  but  a  richer 
spoil  to  the  first  foreign  foe  who  may,  in  the 
just  judg:nent  of  God,  be  raised  up  to  scourge 
the  realm  for  national  unfaithfulness.'' 

Mr.  Ferrand  then  moved  that  the 
petitioQ  be  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
Table. 

The  Clerk  had  commenced  and  read  a 
few  words  only,  when 

Mr.  Ferramd  said,  that  seferal  hon. 
Members  arodnd  him  did  not  think  it 
advisable  or  respeclfnl  to  the  House  to 
insist  that  his  petition  should  be  read  at 
the  Table,  and  be  therefore  withdrew  bis 
Motion  to  that  effect. 


Upon  the  Question  being  pnt  that  the 
petition  do  lie  on  the  Table, 

Mr.  C.  W,  IFynnsaid,  he  thought,  cer. 
tainly,  that  there  might  be  reasons  why 
the  objections  should  not  be  nrged  a^nst 
the  present  petition  lying  on  the  Table; 
but  if  the  House  should  decide  hereafter 
that  the  petition  was  a  ground  npon  which 
a  Member  of  Parliament  might  by  these 
means  be  called  to  account  for  his  Parlim^ 
mentary  conduct,  he  certainly  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  conducive  to  the 
honour  or  advantage  of  the  House  to  have 
such  a  petition  laid  upon  the  Table.  He 
should  therefore  give  his  negative  to  the 
reception  of  a  petition  bringing  charges 
against  a  Member  of  Parliament  by  name. 
A  charge  might  be  stated  by  one  Member 
against  another  as  the  ground  of  proceed- 
ing to  call  him  to  account  for  his  conduct, 
but  the  House  ought  not  to  receive  ft 
charge  under  the  guise  of  a  petition.  He 
should  move,  then,  to  negative  the  Motion 
that  the  petition  do  lie  on  the  Table. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  with  all  deference  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  he  did  not  see  on 
what  ground  the  House  should  refuse  to 
let  the  petition  lie  on  the  Table.  There 
might  be  parts  of  the  petition  having  re- 
ference to  the  Parliamentary  conduct  of  a 
Member  of  the  House,  but  it  also  related 
to  an  act  done  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment— the  announcement  in  the  Dublin 
Oazette.  He  must  say  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  to  object  to  the  reception  of 
the  petition.  The  petitioners  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  that  Act ;  and  tbey  were  at 
liberty  to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to 
the  motives  of  the  conduct  of  public  men. 
He  hopNed  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  not 
press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  Roebuck  observed,  that  there  bad 
now  arisen  a  debate  on  the  presentation 
of  a  petition,  and  hereafter  be  should  not 
think  it  out  of  order  to  raise  a  debate  on 
any  petition  that  might  be  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  debate  has  arisen 
on  a  point  of  order,  and  not  on  the  peti- 
tion. I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
interfere  if  an  boo.  Member  bad  risen  for 
the  purpose  of  debating  the  petition.  But 
the  right  bon.  Gentleman  spoke  npon  n 
point  of  order,  whether  ibe  petition  sbonld 
be  received  or  not. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wymu :  The  qoestioo  was 
that  the  petition  should  lie  on  the  Table, 
which  I  conceived  myself  at  liberty  to  op- 
pose. 

Mr.  Roebuck ;  Yea.  Then  I  am  not 
wrong.     The  right  boo.  Geotlemno  has 
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diftinetly  made  a  MoUod,  aod  raised  a 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker  referred  the  hon.  Member 
to  the  Standing  Order  of  the  House,  and 
explained  that  the  rule  was>  that  there 
should  be  no  debate  upon  the  presentation 
of  a  petitioD  unless  it  had  reference  to  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  withdrew  his  Amend*, 
roent. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Matnooth  College.]  Sir  R.  Peel 
moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the  May- 
Dooth  College  Bill. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  said  :*  Before  I  pass  to 
the  merits  of  the  question,  I  would  address 
an  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London.  On  the  last  occasion  upon 
which  this  subject  was  discussed,  the  no 
ble  Lord  adverted  to  measures  which,  in 
his  judgment,  would  follow  this  Bill  if  it 
werecarried.  He  traced  what  those  mea- 
sures were,  and  suggested  an  endowment 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland. 
I  am  not  about  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  such  a  measure ;  my  appeal  to  the 
noble  Lord  is  to  request  that  before  he 
suggests  it,  he  will  carefully  consider  its 
bearings,  and  the  more  especially  as  upon 
two  classes  of  political  questions  his  au- 
thority is  of  peculiar  weight.  When  the 
noble  Lord  delivers  his  sentiments  upou 
the  question  of  the  Oregon  territory,  he 
speaks  as  an  independent  Member  of 
Parliament,  of  great  influence  indeed  and 
ability,  but  not  exercising  any  absolute 
control  over  the  measures  of  Government ; 
but  there  are  two  classes  of  questions, 
those  which  relate  to  religion  and  those 
which  affect  Ireland,  on  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  noble  Lord  that  the 
leader  of  Opposition  exercises  an  influence 
of  a  very  different  kind.  It  has  occurred. 
Sir,  ever  since  the  Reform  Bill,  by  what 
law  of  our  political  existence  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  that  on  these  two  classes 
of  questions  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  House  are  divested  of  all  power  of 
carrying  out  their  opinions,  and  are  con- 
strained to  adopt  the  opinions  of  their 
opponents.  I  shall  prove  this  law,  as  I 
would  prove  a  law  of  nature,  by  the  in- 
duction of  cases.  It  was  so  under  the 
Administration  of  the  noble  Lord.  Upon 
National  Education  he  was  obliged  to 
adopt  our  opinions,  or,  at  least,  greatly  to 
limit  bis  own.    On  the  question  of  the 

*  From  a  eorrected  Report. 


Irish  Church  be  was  blamed  by  hit  own 
party  for  adopting  our  views,  and  sur- 
rendering his  plan  of  appropriation.  On 
the  subject  of  Irish  Registration  he  could 
not  carry  out  his  own  views.  It  was 
supposed,  however,  that  when  we  crossed 
to  this  side  of  the  House,  we  should  on 
these  questions,  above  all  others,  transport 
our  opinions  with  us.  On  the  contrary, 
his  opinions,  opposed  to  ours,  which 
could  not  be  carried  as  long  as  our  op« 
ponents  sat  on  this  side  of  the  Houscj 
have  become  prevalent  since  we  came  to 
it.  The  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  held 
particular  views  on  the  subject  of  Acade* 
mical  Education  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  ask 
whether  these  views  were  just  or  not. 
The  fact  is,  that  so  long  as  he  stated 
them  on  this  side  of  the  House  they  were 
dormant.  He  stated  them  in  an  elaborate 
speech,  and  that  speech  has  gone  to  our 
records  up- stairs,  where  so  many  able  and 
so  many  dull  orations  are  entombed.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  became  a  Member  of  the 
l^te  Government.  Still  his  views  of  aca- 
demic education  were  neglected  ;  but  the 
moment  that  he  passes  to  the  other  side 
of  the  House  they  become  all  powerful, 
and  are  about  to  be  carried  into  a  law  ia 
the  present  Session.  The  same  hon. 
Member  held  very  decided  views  on  the 
subject  of  English  education,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  to  give  to  the  Execu« 
tive  Government  a  predominant  influence, 
which  I  always  thought  greatly  to  be 
dreaded,  over  national  education.  These 
views  were  resisted  by  us  when  in  oppo- 
sition; but  the  moment  that  the  hon. 
Member  takes  our  place,  then  his  views 
are  adopted  by  Government,  and  the 
President  of  the  Council  delivers  a 
speech  in  Yorkshire,  the  head  and  tail  of 
which  might  not  exactly  suit  the  Member 
for  Waterford  ;  but  as  to  the  great  body 
of  the  speech,  the  only  objection  which 
the  Member  for  Waterford  could  make  to 
it  was,  that  it  was  not  delivered  in  in- 
verted commas  as  a  quotation  from  his 
elaborate  orations.  There  is  another  sub- 
ject. Sir,  for  which,  while  we  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  we  earnestly  con- 
tended. I  mean  Church  extension.  We 
declared  this  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  in  our  vote  upon  it 
we  run  the  late  Government  so  hard,  that 
we  were  only  in  a  minority  of  nineteen. 
It  was  supposed  that  when  we  crossed  the 
House,  Church  extension  would  be  intro- 
duced on  a  large  scale.  What  has  become 
of  it  ?     With  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
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measore,  good  io  principle,  bat  so  limited 
that  it  supplied  300  churches  to  a  coqd- 
try  whose  wants  demanded  thousands, 
Church  extension  has  gone  to  the  same 
place  of  oblivion  which  has  received  the 
apeeches  and  plans  of  so  many  Members. 
Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  religious  ques- 
tions. Now  turn  to  Irish  questions.  Oar 
views  upon  Irish  registration  were  definite 
whilst  in  opposition.  The  evil,  we  said, 
was  flagrant,  the  remedy  was  plain.  It 
admitted  of  no  delay;  we  would  not 
suffer  the  late  Government  to  delay.  We 
pressed  our  plan ;  we  carried  it  on  several 
divisions.  In  office  we  were  sure  to  in- 
troduce it.  Ever  since,  Irish  registration 
has  been  unheard  of,  and  no  measure  to 
correct  it  has  been  carried.  It  is  these 
things  which  induce  me  to  appeal  to  the 
Doble  Lord.  He  has  on  these  questions 
over-ruling  power.  Let  him  exercise  it 
with  a  due  sense  of  his  responsibility.  He 
is  now  in  the  situation  of  power  —  let 
him  beware  how  he  throws  out  hasty 
suggestions.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
may  be  carried  into  law.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Dun- 
garvon,  threw  out  a  bold  suggestion 
upon  Irish  registration.  I  listened  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
with  pleasure ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
is  the  person  to  suggest  the  settlement  of 
difficult  questions.  I  hope  the  noble  Lord 
will  restrain  him.  I  have  an  appeal  to 
make  also  to  the  hon.  Members  for  Shef- 
6eld  and  Montrose.  They  have  been  the 
consistent  opponents  of  the  Irish  Church. 
I  have  a  great  desire  to  maintain  that 
Church.  Where  they  now  sit  they  may 
be  able  to  carry  out  their  views.  If  we 
could  tempt  them  to  this  side  of  the  House, 
I  should  have  no  further  apprehension. 
Will  they  resume  the  seats  which  they 
formerly  occupied  ?  It  is  evident  that 
they  are  detached  from  the  party  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  that  they  are  in  fact  sup« 
porters  of  the  present  Government.  Why 
should  they  not  cross  to  this  side  of  the 
House?  Are  they  fearful  of  the  name  of 
Conservative?  There  is,  I  assure  them, 
nothing  io  it«  It  is  a  mere  name,  a  name 
loo  without  a  notion.  While,  however. 
Gentlemen  entertaining  such  views  occupy 
the  seats  of  power,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
loin  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  anticipating  that 
our  opposition  to  the  present  measure  will 
be  eflectual.  This  certainly  I  can  pro- 
mise, that  our  resistance  will  be  unconi- 
promiaing.    We  shall  oppose  it  at  etery 


stage;  we  shall  insist  upon  reasonable 
delay;  and  if  our  request  be  not  com- 
plied with,  we  shall  resort  to  those  forms 
of  the  House  whirh  are  established  to  pro- 
tect a  minority,  which  I  predict  will  never 
have  been  used  with  greater  moderation, 
nor  for  a  more  legitimate  end.  Undonbl^ 
edly.  Sir,  if  it  were  not  for  the  circum- 
stances to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  should 
have  a  strong  confidence  that  when  the 
subject  is  fairly  stated,  the  House  would 
never  pass  such  a  measure  as  the  present. 
Much  has  been  said  on  the  question  of 
conscience ;  there  is  truth  in  the  observa- 
tion of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Liverpool,  that  the  majority  in  a  State 
cannot  set  up  their  own  consciences  as  an 
inflexible  standard  ;  and  refuse  to  suffer 
the  endowment  of  any  religion  incon- 
sistent with  theirs.  [Mu Roebuck:  Hear, 
hear].  I  admit  this  to  the  hon.  Member. 
I  wish  to  argue  the  case  fairly ;  lo  avoid 
none  of  its  difficulties.  I  admit  that  in 
cases,  like  Canada  and  Malta,  where  you 
incorporate  in  your  Empire  States  possess- 
ing different  religions  from  our  own,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  ex- 
istence of  that  Empire,  to  refuse  to  allow 
the  religious  endowments  which  they  pos- 
sess. But  if  on  this  side  of  the  question 
an  absolute  doctrine  cannot  be  laid  down, 
the  other  extreme  maintained  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Dongarvon  is  much 
more  untenable.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber says,  that  it  is  now  an  axiom  of  Go- 
vernment that  we  are  to  neglect  the  dic- 
tates of  our  individual  consciences  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  doctrine  except  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  who  was  an  honorary 
member  of  all  religions,  and  indifferent  to 
all.  That  is  neither  the  doctrine  nor  the 
practice  of  this  country.  I  refer  him  to 
the  despatches  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London,  and  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Did 
they  acknowledge  such  a  doctrine  ?  Did 
they  not  practically  repudiate  it?  Why 
did  the  one  interfere  with  suttees  in 
India  ?  Was  not  that  an  ordinance  of  the 
Indian  religion  ?  Why  did  the  other  refuse 
in  our  Colonies  to  permit  infanticide  ?  la 
not  this  a  religious  usage  sanctioned  by 
the  faith  of  many  savages  ?  They  felt,  and 
truly,  that  there  are  principles  of  immttta- 
ble  morality,  sanctioned  by  the  Christian 
faith,  which  it  is  our  doty  to  extend 
throughout  every  corner  of  our  Eoipire. 
The  truth,  I  Uke  it,  Sir,  to  be  this,  that, 
where  we  possess^  as  we  dO|  iostitutioosy 
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both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  peculiar 
Talue,  it  is  our  duty,  a  duty  which  we  owe 
to  the  Slates  with  which  we  are  connected, 
to  keep  in  view,  as  our  great  aim,  the 
extension  of  these  throughout  oor  Empire, 
at  such  times,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as 
may  best  accomplish  our  ultimate  end, 
their  establishment  throughout  all  parts  of 
our  dominions.  This  principle  is  capable 
of  application  to  Ireland,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  I  could  show  that  we  might  settle 
the  present  question  in  accordance  with 
it ;  but  I  am  not  about  to  enter  on  this  in 
the  present  discussion.  The  religious 
ground  on  which  tbis  question  could  be 
argued,  I  am  willing  this  evening  to  wave. 
I  hold  it — I  will  not  surrender  it — I  am 
quite  prepared  to  take  my  stand  on  it ; 
but  I  feel  so  strong  in  the  confidence  of 
my  case,  that  I  descend  from  this  vantage- 
ground  to  the  mere  political  ground  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  rested 
his  measure.  On  that  issue  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  him;  and  I  think  I  can 
show  that,  on  grounds  of  policy  alone, 
there  never  was  a  measure  submitted  to 
Parliament  which  less  deserved  our  sup- 
port. I  would  first  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion of  compact.  This  indeed  has  been 
little  relied  on.  My  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  talked  of  it  as  a 
quasi  compact.  The  right  hon.  Membe 
for  Dungarvon,  who  relied  on  it  before' 
never  alluded  to  it  in  tbis  debate.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  suspect,  feel  this  ground  to  be 
untenable.  [Mr.  Ward:  Hear,  hear"). 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  relies  on  it,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  his  argument ;  and  as 
other  opportunities  will  occur,  I  shall  be 
quite  prepared  to  meet  him  on  it.  For 
the  present,  1  make  a  single  remark  which 
goes  far  to  settle  the  question.  The  Irish 
Parliament  passed  with  unanimity  the 
Bill  to  enable  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
endow  the  College  of  Maynooth.  That 
they  should  have  refused  to  do  so,  would 
indeed  have  been  monstrous;  and  badly 
as  I  think  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  it  would  have  branded  them 
with  the  foulest  stigma  to  refuse  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  the  power  (for  that  is 
all  which  these  actsconfer)  of  establishing 
a  college  for  the  education  of  their  youth. 
The  Irish  Parliament  went  further,  and 
assisted  the  establishment  of  the  College 
by  an  annual  grant  of  money.  But  that 
this  was  precarious,  granted,  or  to  be 
withheld  at  pleasure,  that,  in  fact,  it  has 
nothing  in  it  of  a  compact,  is  plain  from 
this  striking  fact*    In  1799  the  Roman 


Catholic  Bishops  wished  that  this  money 
grant  should  be  converted  from  a  pre- 
carious vote  into  a  certain  endowment. 
They  petitioned  the  House  to  that  effect; 
and  the  House  of  Lords  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  rejected  their  petition.  I 
pass  from  these  preliminary  questions  to 
the  merits  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Pitt's  name 
has  been  quoted ;  what,  I  asked,  was  Mr, 
Piti's  object  in  the  establishment  of  the 
College  of  Maynooth?  His  object  has 
been  stated  on  the  highest  authority  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Mr.  Pitt's  views 
on  this  question  than  any  other  man.  la 
1810,  speaking  in  this  House,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh says  of  Mr.  Pitt's  views,-— 

"  His  wish  was,  that  they  should  not  cease 
to  be  Roman  Catholics;  that  they  should 
contiDue  to  be  sincere  and  liberal  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, connecting  themselves  with  their  own 
Government,  for  purposes  of  mutual  benefit ; 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  connexion." 

How  has  this  object  been  attained  ?  We 
have  had  an  experience  of  fifty  years, 
during  which  Maynooth  has  formed  the 
social  character  of  the  priesthood.  Two 
great  periods  have  occurred  of  political 
agitation ;  an  agitation  in  both  cases  hos- 
tile to  British  connexion.  What  part  have 
the  priesthood  taken  in  these?  For  the 
one,  I  cannot  find  a  higher  authority  than 
that  of  the  Member  for  Waterford,  in  his 
History  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Associa- 
tion.    His  words  are  these :— 

"  The  clergy,  too,  had  sent  in  from  time  to 
time  their  adhesion.  Maynooth  began  to  be 
felt.  Irishmen  who  had  never  left  Ireland, 
were  the  priests  whom  it  sent  forth;  and 
though,  in  some  instances,  the  proprieties  and 
deceacies  of  their  ecclesiastical  station  were 
considerably  lost,  the  country  gained  on  the 
whole  by  the  infusion  of  a  more  popular  spirit 
among  the  body.*' 

Again,  he  says, — 

'^  The  young  were  of  a  very  difiierent  tem- 
per; for  the  most  part  they  had  been  educated 
at  Maynooth,  and  had  carried  with  them,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  all  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  democracy  which  of  late  years 
lias  more  or  less  become  the  characteristic  of 
Irish  Catholic  education.  They  were  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  tiroes,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  detail  of  recent  poli- 
tics." 

There  was  another  crisis — the  Repeal 
crisis  in  1843 — the  violence  and  hostility 
of  which  we  all  remember.  It  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  the  priesthood,  almost  to 
a  man,  were  embarked  in  thai  movement. 
I  will  read  to  you  the  observation  of  ao 
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eye-witneuy  understood  to  be  a  gentle* 
man  who  received  office  under  the  late 
Government,  who  now  holds  office,  and 
who  addressed,  in  October,  1843,  this 
letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle : — 

"  The  most  serious  fact  of  all  coDnected 
with  the  present  agitation  has  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. There  caonot  be  a  doabt  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  have 
gone  into  the  movement  in  the  worst,  that  is, 
in  the  rebellious  sense.  Many  of  the  priests 
of  the  old  school,  who  had  been  educated  in 
France,  and  had  seen  the  world,  held  out  for 
a  time ;  but  they  were  given  to  understand, 
that  if  they  continued  to  take  this  line,  the 
shepherd  would  be  deserted  by  his  flock,  and 
they  were  forced  to  yield.  Two  or  three 
splendid  instances  are  still  mentioned  of 
priests  openly  professing  their  determination 
to  submit  to  any  consequences,  rather  than 
give  their  sanction  to  a  movement  which  they 
knew  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  and  perni« 
cious  character;  but  the  curates  and  young 
priests  brought  up  at  Maynooth,  have  gone 
into  it  heartily,  almost  to  a  man.  These 
young  men  are  generally  the  sons  of  small 
farmers,  and  other  persons  of  a  similar  rank 
in  life.  They,  therefore,  bring  with  them 
strong  feelings  and  limited  and  one-sided  in- 
formation from  home  ;  and  at  Maynooth  they 
are  brought  up,  like  our  young  Newmanite 
clergy  at  Oxford,  to  regard  the  Church  as  the 
sole  object  for  which  they  are  to  live,  and 
think,  and  act.  They  have  no  property,  no 
families  of  their  own,  to  be  compromised  by  a 
rebellion;  and,  as  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  their  sacred  profession 
to  appear  at  the  head  of  their  flocks  on  the 
field  of  battle,  they  run  no  personal  risk. 
They  may  gain,  but  they  cannot  well  lose,  by 
the  result  of  a  conflict.  Some,  more  heady 
and  enthusiastic  than  the  rest,  might  even  lead 
their  flocks  to  battle;  but,  whatever  their 
conduct  in  this  respect  might  be,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
priesthood  is  correctly  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing expressions,  extracted  from  the  speech 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cantwell,  parish  priest  of 
Tramore,  at  the  late  monster-meeting  at  Lis- 
more : — '  Ue  could  support  0*Connell  with 
his  voice,  but  he  would  support  him  with 
more.  Look  al  that  arm  (said  the  reverend 
gentleman,  stretching  forth  his  right  arm). 
After  the  magnificent  scene  I  have  this  day 
witnessed,  I'll  die  a  death,  or  see  Ireland  free.' 

S Tremendous  cheering,  waving  of  hats,  &c.) 
he  priests  have  given  to  the  repeal  move- 
ments all  the  weight  of  a  religious  cause  in 
the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  people.'* 

I  could  multiply  testimony ;  I  give  only 
one  from  a  gentleman  long  in  Ireland, 
who  had  great  means  of  observation,  and 
used  them  with  singular  impartiality.  In 
his  letter  to  me  he  says, — 

never  heard  the  subject  of  the  priest* 
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hood  mealioMd,  that  it  was  not  nnivenally 
considered  that  the  priests  educated  abroad 
and  at  Maynooth,  were  perfectly  dbtinct 
classes.  The  one,  well  disposed,  peaceable, 
and  of  kindly  feeling  towards  all ;  the  other, 
turbulent,  assuming,  political,  and  hostile  to 
the  English  Constitution." 

The  right  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon 
seemed  to  think  that  we  contrasted  the 
priest  of  old  times  with  the  priest  of 
modern  times.  That  is  not  our  distinc- 
tion. It  lies  between  a  priesthood  edo« 
cated  at  such  a  college  as  Maynooth,  and 
a  priesthood  educated  in  a  university  of  a 
different  character.  As  an  example  of 
what  I  mean,  I  take  the  case  of  two 
priests,  administrators,  a  short  time  since, 
in  the  parish  of  Boyle,  county  of  Roscom- 
mon. The  one  was  educated  partly  at 
Trinity  College,  the  other  in  Maynooth. 
*'  The  Trinity  College  roan,"  my  corres- 
pondent writes,  **  is  roild,  inoffenaite, 
and  gentlemanlike  in  his  demeanour;" 
the  other  he  describes  as  a  perfect  fire- 
brand. And  this  difference  is  a  matter 
of  easy  explanation;  I  find  an  illus- 
tration of  it  in  the  circumstances  of 
our  own  Church.  There  are  in  that 
Church,  clergymen  who  entertain  very 
strong  opinions  upon  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions. They  hold  the  highest  notions  of 
the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  of 
the  deference  due  to  them  by  the  laity. 
Those,  however,  who  enter  the  Church, 
are  educated  at  Universities  open  to  the 
laity,  and  where  men  of  all  professions 
meet.  In  these  Universities  opinion  is 
formed,  moderated  by  the  collision  of  va- 
rious classes  and  sentiments.  Suppose, 
now,  we  were  to  constitute  for  the  cleri« 
cal  education  of  the  English  Church  a 
separate  college ;  place  there  as  its  pro- 
fessors men  holding  these  ecclesiastical 
opinions ;  let  the  students  be  drilled  by 
them,  and  let  them  live  there  for  four 
years  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  laity.  I  beg  to  ask  what  sort  of 
opinions  would  be  formed  ?  what  clerical 
character  would  result  ?  A  character  so 
drilled  in  monastic  notions,  so  inflated 
with  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  domination, 
ihat  with  such  a  clergy,  the  connexion 
could  not  exist  for  ten  years  between  the 
Church  and  the  State.  Yet  this  is  tha 
actual  position  of  Maynooth,  with  this 
addition,  that  as  their  ecclesiastics  are 
celibates,  they  are  cut  off  during  tbe 
whole  of  their  after-life  from  all  tbe  ties 
and  amenities  of  social  life.  Can  w« 
wonder  that  tha  grovtli  of  each  a  sjati 
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•hoald  be  that  haughty  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance, which  has  been  remarked  by  every 
trat eller  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
priesthood?  Do  you,  in  your  Bill,  pro- 
pose to  correct  this?  to  mitigate  it,  to 
abate  the  evil  ?  you  propose  to  increase  it, 
to  aggravate  it,  to  lengthen  the  period,  to 
increase  the  intenity  of  this  bigoted 
tdacation.  Your  plan  is  this ;  and  there 
never  was  one,  at  once  so  inconsistent 
with  common  reason,  and  so  unlikely  to 
accomplish  any  practical  good.  The  stu- 
dents under  this  system  are  already  too 
numerous;  we  increase  them.  They  al- 
ready stay  there  two  long  for  any  liberel 
education  ;  we  shall  enable  them  to  stay 
longer.  They  have,  and  this  is  your 
complaint,  only  22/.  per  annum;  and 
only  a  portion  of  them  have  that  sum. 
We  raise  the  bursary  to  282.,  and  we  ex- 
tend it  to  the  whole  five  hundred.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  was  there  ever 
such  a  proposal!  The  absurdity  of  this 
was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  barrister,  Mr.  McKenna.  He 
was  an  advocate  for  Maynooth ;  and  yet 
here  are  the  terms  in  which  be  speaks  of 
Ibis  system  of  a  great  number  of  petty 
bursaries,  which  you  propose  to  multiply: 

'*No  intentions  could  possibly  be  more 
laudable  than  those  by  which  the  Government 
was  influenced  on  that  occasion,  and  the  per- 
sons selected  to  direct  the  institation  were 
amongst  the  most  honourable  in  society.  But 
these  persons  were  not  concerned  in  the  ori- 
ginal design,  or  in  the  details.  The  Ministers 
who  carried  the  project  into  effect  had  not  an 
accurate  view  of  the  subject;  and  they  con- 
sulted with  persons  who  were  incompetent  to 
inform  them.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
might  have  received  the  assistance  designed 
for  it  at  a  much  less  expense ;  or  the  sum  be- 
stowed might  have  been  rendered  a  means  of 
more  extensive  good,  and  productire  of 
stronger  feelings  of  gratitude.  The  Govern- 
ment should  have  contented  itself  in  providing 
the  necessary  buildings,  appointing  officers 
and  professors,  with  endowment  adequate  to 
ensure  a  succession,  and  creating  a  limited 
nnmber  of  foundations  in  reward  of  merit,  or 
io  aid  of  deserving  necessity.  There,  in  my 
apprehension,  it  should  have  stopped.  The 
bounty  which  supports  at  the  public  expense 
an  entire  college,  and  every  individual  of  its 
members,  is  too  indiscriminate ;  the  emotions 
to  which  it  might  be  expected  to  give  rise,  are 
k»t  in  the  generality ;  no  man  is  obliged  by 
what  every  man  partakes  of,'' 

These  observations  are  just.  If  you 
wanted  to  stimulate  zeal,  to  rouse  literary 
ambition,  you  would  give  your  endow- 
meott,  not,  as  you  propose,  to  erery  lad 


that  enters  the  college,  but  to  those  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  exertions. 
The  result  of  your  system  must  be,  as  it 
is,  to  attract  to  the  college  the  very  dregs 
of  the  people,  and  to  deter  from  it  every 
man  of  better  education  and  more  liberal 
mind.  Such  is  the  fact ;  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Louth  tried  to  explain  it  j 
he  tried  to  show  why  the  higher  classes 
of  Roman  Catholics  sent  no  scholars  to 
Maynooth: — he  has  failed.  In  Prussia, 
where  the  payment  is  not  greater,  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  enter  the  Romish 
Church.  Why  do  they  not  do  so  in  Ire- 
land? I  should  like  to  see  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman— I  would  go  a  long 
way  to  see  him — who  should  tell  me  that 
he,  brought  up  in  the  accomplishments 
and  liberal  tastes  of  our  social  life,  would 
send  his  son  to  be  drilled  in  the  bigoted 
notions  and  monastic  discipline  of  such 
an  establishment;  excellent,  indeed,  for 
its  end,  to  imprint  upon  men  such  a  cha« 
racter  as  the  Irish  priest  exhibits,  but 
from  which  I  am  sure  every  liberal  Roman 
Catholic  would  revolt ;  he  would  repudiate 
the  idea  of  sending  his  son  to  a  seminary, 
the  professors  of  which,  badly  educated 
themselves,  give  a  bad  literary  and  bad 
mathematical  education.  [Sir/.  Qrakamt 
Hear.]  I  will  first  finish  my  sentence, 
and  then  dispose  of  the  argument  ex- 
pressed in  the  cheer  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  Yes,  so  bad  an  education,  that 
the  professor  of  mathematics  declared  to 
the  Commissioners,  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted  with  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid. 
[Mr.  Ward:  Hear.]  I  perfectly  un* 
derstand  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Gen* 
tieman.  I  know  what  is  meant  both  by 
him  and  by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  They 
mean,  that  if  you  raise  the  endowment  of 
the  professors;  if  you  give  them,  as  by 
the  Bill  you  propose  to  do,  higher  salaries, 
you  will  secure  the  services  of  superior 
men.  Is  this  the  mode  in  which  they 
dispose  of  all  the  influences  of  public 
opinion?  Only  pay  men  well,  and  they 
will  work  well !  Why,  then,  are  there  so 
many  grammar  schools,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  where  the  masters  are  paid 
well,  and  do  nothing?  [Mr.  Milne$:  We 
have  a  better  chance.]  So  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Pomfret :  we  are  to  pay  25,000/.  per 
annum  for  the  chance  of  a  better  educa- 
tion  !  Very  dear,  if  you  had  the  certainty; 
but  25.000/.  for  the  chance— and  what  a 
chance!  All  experience  tells  us,  that 
when  yoa  surround  an  inititutioa  with 
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secrecy,,  where  you  shut  out  its  pro- 
ceeding;! from  the  daylight  of  opinion,  and 
cover  them  with  the  shroud  of  conceal- 
ment, abuses  are  sure  to  arise,  and  the 
very  object  of  your  endowment  to  be 
frustrated.  No,  Sir,  if  you  will  have  a 
college,  cut  off  from  all  public  knowledge 
of  its  proceedings — from  the  intercom- 
munion of  different  classes---you  will  have, 
and  you  deserve  to  have,  ignorance,  and 
bigotry,  and  a  perversion  of  public  objects 
for  nsrrow  and  mischievous  ends.  The 
case  of  Prussia  has  been  cited.  Its  policy 
has  been  quoted  as  if  it  were  to  be  our 
own ;  nothing  can  be  more  different. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Dungarvon  stated  it  as  the  universal 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  train  up  those  who  were  destined  for 
its  priesthood  in  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
and  in  a  separate  and  ascetic  discipline, 
like  that  of  Maynooth.  As  a  general 
statement,  nothing  can  be  more  inaccurate. 
It  is  true  of  one  of  the  systems  of  educa- 
tion for  the  priesthood  pursuedabroad — the 
Italian  system.  There  the  youth  are  trained 
from  the  early  age  of  seven  till  they  enter 
the  Church,  in  seminaries  conducted  by 
the  priests,  and  where  no  lay  students  are 
admitted  ;  but  the  result  of  this  is  to  train 
up  a  priesthood  such  as  we  find  them  in 
Italy— narrow-minded,  bigoted,  and  igno- 
rant. If  your  object  is  to  have  such  a 
priesthood  in  Ireland,  by  means  of  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  such  an  object  will 
be  attained.  But  there  is  another  system 
conducted  on  very  different  principles; 
and  which,  as  it  is  estabrhhed  throughout 
Germany,  I  shall  call,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Italian,  the  Germanic.  This  sys- 
tem has  for  its  object  to  make  the  student 
a  citizen  before  he  becomes  a  priest — to 
imprint  on  him  the  national  before  he 
assumes  the  ecclesiastical  character.  The 
mode  of  doing  this  is  by  a  system  the  di- 
rect opposite  to  that  which  is  pursued  in 
Italy  and  at  Maynooth.  Instead  of  al- 
lowing the  boy  of  tender  years  to  be 
draughted  into  the  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
there  to  be  narrowed  into  bigoted  notions 
and  ascetic  habits,  he  is  compelled  to  pass 
through  the  literary  institutions  of  his 
country,  from  the  school  which  he  enters 
at  seven,  to  the  college  or  public  school, 
and  finally  to  the  university.  In  all  these 
he  meets  with  boys  of  every  class ;  he  is 
subjected  to  the  contact  of  every  opinion  ; 
■s  exposed  to  the  strong  but  strength- 
X  collision  of  opposite  views.  The 
is,  that  when  at  twenty-pne  be 
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passes  from  the  university  into  the  eccle* 
siastical  seminary,  he  goes  there  liberaU 
ized  with  study,  with  his  mind  expanded, 
and  his  views  mitigated  by  his  training. 
The  German  priest  thus  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Italian  or  the  Irish  priest. 
Men  of  liberal  feelings  enter  the  Church ; 
persons  of  the  upper  classes  of  society 
become  members  of  the  German  priests 
hood.  That  this  cultivation  of  mindis 
connected  with  their  studies,  I  will  show 
you  from  one  case — that  of  Ronge,  the 
son  of  a  Silesian  farmer — who  thus  speak- 
of  his  experience.  After  being  nine  yea 
in  the  high  school  of  Neisse,  he,  in  1836, 
entered  with  inexpressible  joy  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau ;  he  delighted  in  history 
and  German  literature : — 

"  I  felt  and  knew  that  I  was  free.  As8o« 
ciated  with  a  company  of  noble-minded 
youths,  it  was  our  earnest  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate our  minds,  and  strengthen  oar  bodies. 
I  chose  theology  as  my  profession,  because  I 
felt  a  strong  leaning  towards  teaching." 

The  efficacy  of  this  system  has  been  lately 
tried.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
who  had  the  notions  of  an  Italian  priest, 
threw  Prussia  into  confusion  by  attempt- 
ing to  establish  the  extravagant  supre- 
macy of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil 
power.  With  his  views  the  Irish  priest- 
hood sympathized,  and  expressed  their 
sympathy  through  their  organ,  the  Dublin 
Review,  This  was  the  natural  fruit  of 
their  system  of  teaching;  but  the  priests 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  trained  in  the 
Germanic  system,  refused  to  join  in  these 
extravagant  claims — the  national  spirit 
prevailed  over  the  ecclesiastical — and  the 
result  was,  that  these  pretensions  were  put 
down,  and  peace  was  restored  in  Prussia. 
Hftd  you  devised  a  similar  system  for 
Ireland,  it  would  have  had,  on  ground  of 
policy,  some  justification  ;  you  might 
have,  at  least,  pleaded  its  expediency. 
Your  measure  does  not  possess  even  this 
plea.  It  aggravates  the  evils  from  which 
we  are  suffering ;  it  perpetuates  that  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish  priesthood  by  which 
Ireland  is  convulsed.  I  can  discover  for 
it  no  possible  justification;  and  regarding 
it  as  bad  in  principle,  and  wretched  in 
policy,  I  shall  confront  it  with  the  most 
resolute  opposition ;  and  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  future  progress,  I  shall  meet 
it  with  every  resistance  which  the  forms 
and  the  votes  of  this  House  can  present. 
I  now  move  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months. 
M  A  Crogan  rose  to  second  the  Motion 
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of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  in  doings  so 
would  at  once  express  his  dissent  from 
the  measure  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Oovernment  in  reference  to  the  College 
of  Maynooth.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  who  introduced  the 
measure  seemed  to  rest  his  case  upon  two 
grounds — compact  and  expediency.  But 
he  had  made  out  no  case  in  reference  to 
either.  The  question  of  compact  was 
one  very  easily  discussed.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  three  courses  were  open  to 
the  Legislature  to  adopt — namely,  to  pur. 
sue  the  old  system ;  to  abandon  the  grant 
altogether ;  and  the  course  now  before 
the  House.  If  there  was  a  compact  in 
existence,  it  was  not  competent  to  abandon 
it  at  all;  therefore  it  was  clear  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet*8  own  showing,  that 
DO  such  compact  existed.  But  there  were 
even  stronger  grounds  in  the  expressed 
opinions  of  those  men  who,  living  at  the 
time  the  grant  was  first  made,  might  be 
said  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  bestowed  it.  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley  (now  Duke  of  Wellington)  said,  in 
1808,  that  it  was  never  contemplated  to 
support  Maynooth  from  the  public  purse ; 
and  Dr.  Grotty,  a  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
late, said  before  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  in  1825,  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  Government  had  intended  to 
make  an  annual  grant  or  not.  The  Irish 
Parliament  had  only  required  that  certain 
pious  and  charitable  institutions  should 
be  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  on  a 
scale  of  expense  to  be  ascertained  by  an 
average  of  six  years.  If  Maynooth  was 
entitled  to  a  continuance  of  the  grant 
secured  to  it  on  the  same  condition  as 
those  instruction?,  so  were  they  likewise. 
Yet  the  Government  had  withdrawn  the 
grant  from  the  charter  schools.  The  mea. 
sure  could  be  no  more  supported  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  than  of  compact. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  sanguine,  in  founding  the 
college,  that  men  trained  in  it,  and  in- 
structed in  a  royal  institution,  would  turn 
out  men  loyally  disposed,  and  inclined  to 
encourage  the  dissemination  of  social  and 
kindly  feelings  amongst  their  fellow  sub- 
jects. That  was  a  very  natural  object 
for  the  Minister  of  the  day  to  aim  at,  al- 
though the  experiment  was  a  dangerous 
one,  a  fact  proved  by  the  very  little  suc- 
cess which  appeared  to  have  attended  it- 
They  were  now  called  upon  to  grant  a 
new  charter  to  this  College,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  them  to  put  to  themselves  was, 
VOL.  LXXIX.    {£S1} 


had  it  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  instituted  ?  He  was  afraid  that,  for 
one,  he  roust  answer  decidedly  no.  It 
had  already  been  mentioned  in  the  House 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ire- 
land had  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  agitations  which  distracted  that  coun- 
try about  two  years  ago.  He  would  at- 
tribute most,  if  not  the  entire  blame  of 
that  agitation  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  The  people  had  powerful  lay 
leaders,  it  was  true,  but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  assistance  rendered  them  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  he  was  certain 
the  agitation  could  not  have  been  so 
vigorously  sustained.  But,  despite  of  this 
consideration,  they  were,  in  one  point  of 
view,  entitled  to  the  highest  praise;  for 
when  enormous  masses  of  people  had 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
chiefly  through  their  instrumentality,  and 
under  their  management  and  control, 
little  or  no  damage,  either  to  person  or 
property,  had  taken  place.  But  the  ex- 
perience, on  the  occasion  he  had  referred 
to,  of  the  part  taken  by  the  priests  in  the 
agitations  of  the  day,  was  quite  enough 
to  establish  his  position,  that  the  Catholic 
College  at  Maynooth  had  not  answered 
the  object  which  the  Government  had  in 
view  in  seeking  to  rear  up  a  priesthood  in 
a  State  Establishment.  The  system  of 
education  pursued  at  Maynooth  was  so 
bad,  that  the  best  and  most  humane,  if 
educated  there,  would  turn  out  precisely 
as  the  priests  had  done  who  were  edu« 
cate  there.  The  very  course  of  instruc- 
tion— the  system  of  education  in  all  its 
branches,  doctrines  and  tenets,  were  such 
as  to  inevitably  assimilate  all  who  were 
instructed  there,  to  what  they  had  already 
found  the  priests  to  be.  The  College  was 
managed  by  seventeen  trustees,  most  of 
them  eminent  men,  and  eleven  of  them 
either  archbishops  or  bishops  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  Church.  He  would  not  trouble 
the  House  by  entering  at  large  into  the 
subject  of  the  dependence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  upon  the  See  of  Rome.  They  all 
knew  that  it  was  absolute  and  complete ; 
and  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  strong 
doubts  that  this  absolute  submission  to  a 
Foreign  Power  was  not  confined  to 
spiritual  matters,  but  embraced  also  tem- 
poral. The  extreme  devotion  manifested 
by  the  Irish  hierarchy  to  the  Pope  was 
perfectly  well  known.  Lord  Casilereagh 
declared  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  Ireland  were  more  dependent  upon  the 
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secrecy,,  where  you  shut  out  its  pro- 
ceedings from  the  daylight  of  opinion,  and 
cover  them  with  the  shroud  of  conceal- 
ment, abuses  are  sure  to  arise,  and  the 
very  object  of  your  endowment  to  be 
frustrated.  No,  Sir,  if  you  will  have  a 
college,  cut  off  from  all  public  knowledge 
of  its  proceedings — from  the  intercom- 
munion of  different  classes— you  will  have, 
and  you  deserve  to  have,  ignorance,  and 
bigotry,  and  a  perversion  of  public  objects 
for  narrow  and  mischievous  ends.  The 
ease  of  Prussia  has  been  cited.  Its  policy 
has  been  quoted  as  if  it  were  to  be  our 
own ;  nothing  can  be  more  different. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Dungarvon  stated  it  as  the  universal 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  train  up  those  who  were  destined  for 
its  priesthood  in  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
and  in  a  separate  and  ascetic  discipline, 
like  that  of  Maynooth.  As  a  general 
statement^  nothing  can  be  more  inaccurate. 
It  is  true  of  one  of  the  systems  of  educa- 
tion for  the  priesthood  pursued  abroad — the 
Italian  system.  There  the  youth  are  trained 
from  the  early  age  of  seven  till  they  enter 
the  Church,  in  seminaries  conducted  by 
the  priests,  and  where  no  lay  students  are 
admitted  ;  but  the  result  of  this  is  to  train 
up  a  priesthood  such  as  we  find  them  in 
Italy — narrow-mindedi  bigoted,  and  igno. 
rant.  If  your  object  is  to  have  such  a 
priesthood  in  Ireland,  by  means  of  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  such  an  object  will 
be  attained.  But  there  is  another  system 
conducted  on  very  different  principles; 
and  which,  as  it  is  establi^ihed  throughout 
Germany,  I  shall  call,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Italian,  the  Germanic.  This  sys- 
tem has  for  its  object  to  make  the  student 
a  citisen  before  he  becomes  a  priest — to 
imprint  on  him  the  national  before  he 
assumes  the  ecclesiastical  character.  The 
mode  of  doing  this  is  by  a  system  the  di- 
rect opposite  to  that  which  is  pursued  in 
Italy  and  at  Maynooth.  Instead  of  al- 
lowing the  boy  of  tender  years  to  be 
draughted  into  the  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
there  to  be  narrowed  into  bigoted  notions 
and  ascetic  habits,  he  is  compelled  to  pass 
through  the  literary  institutions  of  his 
country,  from  the  school  which  he  enters 
at  seven^  to  the  college  or  public  school, 
and  finally  to  the  university.  In  all  these 
he  meets  with  boys  of  every  class :  he  is 
subjected  to  the  contact  of  every  opinion ; 
be  is  exposed  to  the  strong  but  strength- 
ening collision  of  opposite  views.  The 
resalt  is,  that  when  at  twenty-ono  be 


passes  from  the  university  into  the  ecele» 
siastical  seminary,  he  goes  there  liberal* 
ized  with  study,  with  his  mind  expanded, 
and  his  views  mitigated  by  his  training* 
The  German  priest  thus  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Italian  or  the  Irish  priest. 
Men  of  liberal  feelings  enter  the  Church ; 
persons  of  the  upper  classes  of  society 
become  members  of  the  Gerosan  priests 
hood.  That  this  cultivation  of  mindis 
connected  with  their  studies,  I  will  show 
you  from  one  case — that  of  Rouge,  the 
son  of  a  Silesian  farmer — who  thus  speak* 
of  his  experience.  After  being  nine  yea 
in  the  high  school  of  Neisse,  he,  in  1836, 
entered  with  inexpressible  joy  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau ;  he  delighted  in  history 
and  German  literature : — 

"  I  felt  and  knew  that  I  was  free.  Asso- 
ciated with  a  company  of  noble-minded 
youths,  it  was  our  earnest  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate our  minds,  and  strengthen  oar  bodies. 
I  chose  theology  as  my  profession,  l>ecause  I 
felt  a  strong  leaning  towards  teaching." 

The  efficacy  of  this  system  has  been  lately 
tried.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
who  had  the  notions  of  an  Italian  priest, 
threw  Prussia  into  confusion  by  attempt- 
ing to  establish  the  extravagant  supre- 
macy of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil 
power.  With  his  views  the  Irish  priest- 
hood sympathized,  and  expressed  their 
sympathy  through  their  organ,  the  DubUn 
Review,  This  was  the  natural  fruit  of 
their  system  of  teaching;  but  the  priests 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  trained  in  the 
Germanic  system,  refused  to  join  in  these 
extravagant  claims-— >ihe  national  spirit 
prevailed  over  the  ecclesiastical — and  the 
result  was,  that  these  pretensions  were  put 
down,  and  peace  was  restored  in  Prussia. 
Had  you  devised  a  similar  system  for 
Ireland,  it  would  have  had,  on  ground  of 
policy,  some  justification  ;  you  might 
have,  at  least,  pleaded  its  expediency. 
Your  measure  does  not  possess  even  this 
plea.  It  aggravates  the  evils  from  which 
we  are  suffering ;  it  perpetuates  that  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish  priesthood  by  which 
Ireland  is  convulsed.  I  can  discover  for 
it  no  possible  justification;  and  regarding 
it  as  bad  in  principle,  and  wretched  in 
policy,  I  shall  confront  it  with  the  most 
resolute  opposition ;  and  through  all  the 
stages  of  Its  future  progress,  I  shall  meet 
it  with  every  resistance  which  the  forms 
and  the  votes  of  this  House  can  present. 
I  now  move  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months. 
M  A  Gfogon  rose  to  second  the 
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or  the  bon.  Gentleman,  and  in  doiop:  so 
woald  at  once  express  his  dissent  from 
the  measure  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  reference  to  the  College 
of  Maynooth.  The  right  bon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  who  introduced  the 
measure  seemed  to  rest  bis  case  upon  tviro 
l^roonds-— compact  and  expediency.  But 
he  bad  made  out  no  case  in  reference  to 
either.  The  question  of  compact  was 
one  very  easily  discussed.  The  right  bon. 
Baronet  said,  three  courses  were  open  to 
the  Legislature  to  adopt — namely,  to  pur. 
sue  the  old  system ;  to  abandon  the  grant 
altogether ;  and  the  course  now  before 
the  House.  If  there  was  a  compact  in 
existence,  it  was  not  competent  to  abandon 
it  at  all;  therefore  it  was  clear  by  the 
right  bon.  Baronet*s  own  showing,  that 
no  such  compact  existed.  But  there  were 
even  stronger  grounds  in  the  expressed 
opinions  of  those  men  who,  living  at  the 
time  the  grant  was  first  made,  might  be 
said  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  bestowed  it.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  (now  Duke  of  Wellington)  said,  in 
1808,  that  it  was  never  contemplated  to 
support  Maynooth  from  the  public  purse ; 
and  Dr.  Grotty,  a  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
late, said  before  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  in  1825,  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  Government  bad  intended  to 
make  an  annual  grant  or  not.  The  Irish 
Parliament  had  only  required  that  certain 
pious  and  charitable  institutions  should 
be  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  on  a 
scale  of  expense  to  be  ascertained  by  an 
average  of  six  years.  If  Maynooth  was 
entitled  to  a  continuance  of  the  grant 
secured  to  it  on  the  same  condition  as 
those  instruction?,  so  were  they  likewise. 
Yet  the  Government  had  withdrawn  the 
grant  from  the  charter  schools.  The  mea- 
sure could  be  no  more  supported  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  than  of  compact. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  sanguine,  in  founding  the 
college,  that  men  trained  in  it,  and  in- 
structed in  a  royal  institution,  would  turn 
out  men  loyally  disposed,  and  inclined  to 
encourage  the  dissemination  of  social  and 
kindly  feelings  amongst  their  fellow  sub- 
jects. That  was  a  very  natural  object 
for  the  Minister  of  the  day  to  aim  at,  al- 
though the  experiment  was  a  dangerous 
one,  a  fact  proved  by  the  very  little  suc- 
cess which  appeared  to  have  attended  it 
They  were  now  called  upon  to  grant  a 
DCiW  charter  to  this  College,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  them  to  put  to  themselves  was, 
V0L,LXX1X.    {2252} 


had  it  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  instituted  ?  He  was  afraid  that,  for 
one,  he  must  answer  decidedly  no.  It 
had  already  been  mentioned  in  the  House 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ire- 
land had  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  agitations  which  distracted  that  coun- 
try about  two  years  ago.  He  would  at- 
tribute most,  if  not  the  entire  blame  of 
that  agitation  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  The  people  had  powerful  lay 
leaders,  it  was  true,  but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  assistance  rendered  them  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  he  was  certain 
the  agitation  could  not  have  been  so 
vigorously  sustained.  But,  despite  of  this 
consideration,  they  were,  in  one  point  of 
view,  entitled  to  the  highest  praise ;  for 
when  enormous  masses  of  people  had 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
chiefly  through  their  instrumentality,  and 
under  their  management  and  control, 
little  or  no  damage,  either  to  person  or 
property,  had  taken  place.  But  the  ex- 
perience, on  the  occasion  he  had  referred 
to,  of  the  part  taken  by  the  priests  in  the 
agitations  of  the  day,  was  quite  enough 
to  establish  his  position,  that  the  Catholic 
College  at  Maynooth  had  not  answered 
the  object  which  the  Government  had  in 
view  in  seeking  to  rear  up  a  priesthood  in 
a  State  Establishment.  The  system  of 
education  pursued  at  Maynooth  was  to 
bad,  that  the  best  and  most  humane,  if 
educated  there,  would  turn  out  precisely 
as  the  priests  had  done  who  were  edu- 
cate there.  The  very  course  of  instruc- 
tion— the  system  of  education  in  all  its 
branches,  doctrines  and  tenets,  were  such 
as  to  inevitably  assimilate  all  who  were 
instructed  there,  to  what  they  had  already 
found  the  priests  to  be.  The  College  was 
managed  by  seventeen  trustees,  most  of 
them  eminent  men,  and  eleven  of  them 
either  archbishops  or  bishops  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  He  would  not  trouble 
the  House  by  entering  at  large  into  the 
subject  of  the  dependence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  upon  the  See  of  Rome.  They  all 
knew  that  it  was  absolute  and  complete ; 
and  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  strong 
doubts  that  this  absolute  submission  to  a 
Foreign  Power  was  not  confined  to 
spiritual  matters,  but  embraced  also  tem- 
poral. The  extreme  devotion  manifested 
by  the  Irish  hierarchy  to  the  Pope  was 
perfectly  well  known.  Lord  Casilereagh 
declared  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  Ireland  were  more  dependent  upon  the 
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authority  of  Rome  than  the  clergy  of  any 
other  Catholic  church  in  Europe.  They 
enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  liberty  in  their 
intercourse  with  Rome,  they  enjoyed  un- 
restricted communication  with  the  Holy 
See,  and  this  more  so  than  their  fellow 
clergy  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
In  every  other  country  he  believed  there 
were  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  com- 
munications passing  between  the  clergy 
and  the  See  of  Rome,  even  when  solely 
afiecting  spiritual  things.  In  Ireland,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  no  restrictions 
— no  limitations  of  any  kind.  The  See  of 
Rome  was  anxious  to  maintain,  by  every 
possible  means,  its  supremacy  in  that 
country.  As  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Ireland,  he  would  cite  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Milner,  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  Catholics  of  that 
country,  that  there  was  not  a  single  Ca- 
tholic JPrelate  in  England  or  Ireland  who 
was  not  ready  to  reject  the  four  articles  of 
the  Galh'can  Church,  commonly  called 
the  Gailican  Liberties.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  quoted  several  works — that 
of  Valdinatui  amongst  the  rest — and  ano- 
ther in  which  the  students  at  Maynooih 
were  instructed,  and  from  which  they 
were  examined  in  proof  of  the  doctrines 
inculcated  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land, and  taught  at  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. From  these  quotations  it  appeared 
that  one  of  these  doctrines  was  that  here- 
tics were  more  pernicious  than  thieves  and 
murderers,  as  it  was  much  more  criminal 
to  steal  the  souls  of  men  than  to  deprive 
them  of  either  property  or  life.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  continuance  of  a  seminary 
in  which  such  doctrines  were  inculcated. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
proposed  to  augment  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth, in  order  to  render  those  educated 
there  more  expert,  more  liberal,  and  in 
all  respects  better  educated  men.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  secure  to  them  a  more  liberal, 
enlarged,  and  enlightened  sphere  of  in* 
formation;  and  this  he  expected  would 
place  the  clergy  on  a  better  footing,  and 
render  them  better,  while  it  made  them 
more  enlightened,  members  of  society. 
But  let  them  look  at  other  Catholic 
countries,  where  large  and  liberal  endow- 
ments supported  educational  institutions, 
and  where  the  clergy  were  insiracted  at 
these  institutions,  and  say  if  they  found 
that  the  happy  results  anticipated  in  Ire- 
land by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
followed  io  these  countries  altogether  from 


the  mere  enlargement  of  their  tystem  of 
education.  Did  they  not  know  that  of 
all  the  different  denominations  into  which 
Catholicism  was  divided,  the  one  which 
was  in  the  most  especial  manner  distin- 
guished for  its  talent,  learning,  and  ability, 
was  the  one  which,  of  all  others,  had  been 
the  most  proscribed  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe  ?— he  meant  the  Jesuits.  They 
had  but  little  information  as  to  the  present 
management  of  Maynooth  ;  and  he  wished 
that  before  they  proceeded  to  make  an 
additional  grant,  some  Committee  should 
be  appointed  to  furnish  them  with  the 
desired  information.  That  which  they 
now  had  was  of  rather  an  ancient  date. 
They  had  no  one  subsequent  to  1826. 
From  that  then  afforded  they  had  theae 
singular  facts  :  —  During  the  presidency 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Murray), 
who  was  frequently  drawn  away  from  bia 
duties  at  the  College  by  the  business  of 
his  arch-diocese,  to  which  he  sedulously 
attended.  Dr.  Kenny  was  selected  to  con- 
duct the  rituals  at  the  College.  It  ap- 
peared that  Dr.  Kenny  had  been  educated 
at  the  College  of  Louvain  ;  and  admitted 
himself  to  be  not  only  a  professed  Jesuit, 
but  also  the  chief  or  general  of  all  the 
Jesuits  in  Ireland.  They  found,  thera- 
fore,  that  this  College  of  Maynooth*— 
maintained  by  money  derived  from  a 
Protestant  State-^was  at  that  particular 
time  presided  over,  governed,  and  regu- 
lated by  a  gentleman  who  held  the  high 
office  of  chief  or  general  of  all  the  Jesuits 
in  Ireland.  Dr.  Kenny  was  examined  as 
to  the  general  opinions  which  were  preva- 
lent at  Maynooth ;  and  he  admitted  them 
to  be  precisely  those  which  prevailed  in 
the  college  in  which  he  had  l>een  educated 
— that  of  Louvain— which  was  a  Jesuit 
college.  They  had  then  a  college,  insti- 
tuted by  a  Protestant  country,  and  sup- 
ported  by  Protestant  funds,  which  was  oo 
one  occasion  headed  by  a  Jesuit,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  country ;  the 
book  which  the  students  were  required  to 
study  was  a  Jesuit  book,  written  by  a 
Jesuit ;  and  the  practices  which  prevailed 
at  the  College  were  such  as  prevailed  at 
other  Jesuit  institutions.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at 
Maynooth  was  a  Jesuit  seminary;  but  he 
could  not  say  that  it  was  not.  It  waa 
quite  sufficient  for  him  to  show  that  there 
were  grounds  of  doubt,  and  reasonable 
cause  of  alarm,  in  the  minds  nf  the  Pro- 
testants generallyi  but  particularly  of  the 
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Protestants  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  nature 
and  doctrines  of  that  institution  ;  and 
they  considered  it  not  safe  or  prudent  to 
grant  any  further  State  support  to  an 
establishment  which,  as  it  appeared  from 
the  numerous  petitions  which  had  been 
laid  upon  the  Table  on  the  subject,  was 
anti-social  in  its  doctrines  and  tendencies. 
If  they  (granted  away  the  public  money  to 
this  College,  they  should  be  assured  that 
they  did  not  give  that  money  to  a  body 
which  had  been  proscribed  by  every  coun- 
try in  Europe.  The  sentiments  of  this 
country  upon  the  subject  were  well  exem- 
plified by  the  petitions  which  had  already 
been  poured  into  the  House,  and  would 
still  continue  to  be  presented.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  proposed  to  gire  greatly  en- 
Isrged  funds  to  this  College,  without  mak- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  any  attempt  to 
regulate,  or  to  correct  the  system  of  edu- 
cation there  pursued.  If  they  had  dis- 
covered by  experience,  that  by  thesegrants 
they  had  not  been  doing  good  hitherto, 
why  should  they  now  increase  the  grant, 
and  thereby  enlarge  the  power  for  causing 
mischief?  They  proposed  at  the  present 
moment  an  endowment  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary character— it  was  one  that  did  not 
resemble  anything  done  by  them  for  any 
other  public  institution.  They  had  their 
Army,  Navy,  Ordnance-*they  had  annual 
Votes  for  them — they  had  two  grants  for 
the  maintenance  of  Science  and  of  Litera- 
ture— all  these  had  to  come  before  them 
annually ;  they  were  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  them  by  an  annual  Vote,  and 
they  could  by  that  means  control  them. 
Even  their  Established  Church,  they  were 
told  that  the  Parliament  could  control  it ; 
but  now  they  were  about  to  propose  the 
establishment  of  an  institution,  over  which 
neiiher  Parliament  nor  Government  was 
to  have  any  control.  Even  the  highest 
and  most  respectable  Personage  in  the 
realm — even  the  Sovereign  herself-^^had 
her  endowment  or  revenue  settled  by 
Parliament  at  the  commencement  of 
her  reign ;  whilst  here,  a  College  that 
almost  every  Protestant  objected  to  see 
endowed,  was  to  be  established  in  a  per- 
manent manner;  and  that,  too,  without 
the  shadow  of  any  control  whatever.  But 
then  he  asked  the  Government,  could  they 
stop  with  that  endowment  ?  Were  they, 
who  were  Protestants— who  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Protestants — ^were  they,  he  asked, 
to  make  Popish  priests  better  disputants, 
and  more  able  controversialists,  and  the 


6tter  to  oppose  these  Protestant  establish- 
ments? And  if  they  did  this,  what  pros- 
pect could  they  have  of  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  country  ?  If  they  educated  priests 
by  these  endowments,  coold  they  after- 
wards send  them  into  the  country  without 
some  endowment  for  their  support  ?  Were 
they  then,  he  asked,  as  a  Protestant  Go- 
vernment, prepared  to  endow  the  clergy 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  had  intimated  that 
this  should  be  done.  So,  too,  had  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon.  If 
they  looked  to  the  public  press,  they  would 
find  the  same  thing  stated ;  they  would 
find  it  said  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  College 
of  Maynooth,  without  also  endowing  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Now,  he  believed 
that  the  country  could  not  submit  to  this 
— he  believed  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  the  utmost 
exertions  should  be  used  to  prevent  the 
measure  from  passing.  He  must  also  add 
this — that  whatever  opinion  he  might  en- 
tertain of  the  measure,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  the  present  moment  was  a  pecu- 
liarly unfavourable  one.  It  was  brought 
forward  just  at  the  time  when  we  had 
escaped  from  an  agitation  of  the  public 
mind  that  was  unparalleled  in  our  history. 
That  agitation  had  been  calmed  down  by 
degrees ;  Ireland  was  now  in  a  compara- 
tive state  of  tranquillity ;  and  it  was  at 
such  a  moment  as  this,  that  a  new  cause 
of  discussion  and  irritation  was  throwa 
amongst  the  Irish.  The  whole  of  the 
Protestant  community  was  opposed  to 
this  measure ;  and  upon  the  other  side,  it 
had  not  met  with  anything  like  a  decided 
support.  Mr.  O'Connell  had,  indeed, 
praised  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  and 
said  that  that  measure  was  '*  a  boon  for 
their  misbehaviour ;  and  that  they  were 
too  honest  not  to  give  value  for  their 
money."  Within  the  last  two  years  they 
had  had  a  violent  agitation  in  Ireland  for 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  In  his  opinion, 
the  effect  of  Repeal  would  be  to  throw 
Ireland  into  the  hands  of  some  foreign 
enemy — of  France  or  of  America — most 
probably  of  France.  That  agitation  had 
been  carrying  on  by  Mr.  O'Connell ; 
yet  now,  when  the  country  was  partially 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  that  agita- 
tion, this,  the  first  measure  proposed , 
obviously  went  to  renew  and  promote  it. 
The  fact  was,  they  were  now  going  over 
the  same  scene  that  they  had  witnessed  in 
S2 
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1829.  The  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land  was  a  Missionary  Church,  as  every- 
body knew.  For  many  years  it  had  failed 
in  the  object  of  converting  Roman  Catho- 
lics. It  had  not  been  on  the  right  course. 
It  coald  not  instruct,  because  the  people 
did  not  understand  the  language;  but 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  differ- 
ent course  had  been  adopted.  A  great 
variety  of  books  had  been  published  in 
the  Irish  language,  and  this  system  had 
been  roost  beneficial  in  some  instances. 
Even,  the  very  part  of  the  country  where 
Mr.  O'ConneJl  resides — in  the  vicinity 
of  Dingle  —  many  converts  have  been 
made.  He  thought,  certainly,  a  few 
years'  longer  delay  might  have  been  ali 
lowed  to  enable  them  to  see  whether  the 
Church  on  the. present  system  was  not 
sufficient  to  bring  about  an  enlarged  con- 
version. He  feared  that  new  schisms  and 
a  new  course  of  dispute  would  be  intro- 
duced by  this  Bill.  There  was  another 
fact,  too,  which  he  would  mention,  and 
which  was,  that  there  was  an  island  at 
the  extreme  west  near  Galway,  on  which 
lately  there  was  one  Protestant.  But 
about  ten  years  back  a  very  pious  and 
zealous  gentleman  established  himself 
there,  and  there  are  now  not  only  schools 
and  a  church,  but  also  something  like  a 
college  for  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who 
have  been  converted,  in  order  to  educate 
them  better  and  make  them  good  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church.  The 
society  from  whom  he  had  the  honour 
that  night  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
House  had  taken  this  seminary  expressly 
under  their  care.  At  this  society  there 
were  at  least  nine  gentlemen  from  May- 
nooth  ;  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  also  give  some 
assistance  to  this  society,  as  well  as  to 
Maynooth.  There  were  also  some  other 
points  to  which  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land objected ;  but  these  he  would  pass 
over,  merely  observing,  it  was  not  their 
opinion  that  Ireland  was  either  in  so 
safe  or  so  quiet  a  state  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Then,  with  regard  to  the  bulls 
of  the  Pope  ;  there  was  one  in  particular 
then  in  force  in  Ireland,  which  was  very 
alarming  in  its  effect,  as  denouncing  the 
strongest  pains  and  penalties  against  all 
those  who  were  not  true  believers  in  that 
particular  doctrine.  Thia  was  a  bull,  he 
would  admit,  which  had  not  always  been 
in  force  in  Ireland — ihe  bull  in  cand  Do- 
mini — which  bad  been  lately  promulgated 


by  the  Irish  bishops — a  bull,  the  tend- 
ency  of  which  was  so  alarming  that  it  had 
been  objected  to  and  condemned  by  every 
Sovereign  in  Europe,  and  which  abounded 
in  the  strongest  denunciations  of  pains 
and  penalties  against  heretics.  It  was 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  examinations 
which  took  place  in  1825  with  respect  to 
emancipation,  never  to  have  been  in  force 
in  Ireland,  or  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  that  coun- 
try. It  was  then  stated  that,  were  this 
bull  to  be  in  force  generally,  there  would 
not  be  a  quiet  State  in  Europe,  and  every 
street  would  be  liable  to  be  deluged  in 
blood.  That  bull,  he  repeated,  had  smce 
been  published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  and 
was  recited  publicly  every  Holy  Thursday. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  looked,  there- 
fore, with  suspicion  on  the  system  carried 
on  at  Maynooth ;  and  that  they  had 
strong  reasons,  from  self-defence  alone, 
to  object  to  the  proposed  grant.  There 
was  also  another  to  which  he  might  allude 
on  the  subject  of  petitions.  There  had 
been  but  one  petition  in  favour  of  this 
proposition,  and  that  one  introduced  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself,  whilst  the 
petitions  against  it  had  been  numerous ; 
the  one  petition  came  from  Protestants 
and  not  Romanists,  while  the  numeroua 
petitions  were  from  both  parties.  He 
considered  that  several  Peers  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  persuasion,  as  well  as  most 
well  educated  Irish  Romanists,  though 
they  might  feel  some  gratification  in  hav- 
ing their  priests  put  on  this  footing,  did 
not  at  all  concur  in  the  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure. It  was,  perhaps,  hard  to  strike  out 
any  new  ground  of  objection,  but  from 
the  reasons  he  had  already  stated,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  as  a  Protestant  to 
enter  his  protest  against  the  present  Bill 
as  one  uncalled  for,  and  as  a  violation  of 
those  very  principles  which  every  Protest- 
ant had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  for  which 
no  vindication  could  be  found  either  in  na- 
tional compact  or  enlightened  expediency. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  the  Hou»e  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult,  and  almost  impossible, 
to  speak  on  this  subject  without  offending 
the  feelings  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite ;  still  on  this  occasion  he  hoped  he 
had  not  done  so,  for  be  had  endeavoured 
strictly  to  avoid  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  W,  E.  Gladstone  :*  I  am  sure.  Sir, 
— •^■—^i^p^^"— ■^^■^■~^^^^^^^^"^^^— ■^— ^^^^— ^— ^— ^^^^»^-^— ^^"^"^ 
*  From  a  corrected  Report. 
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that  the  House  will  excuse  my  anxiety  to 
take  adf  antage  of  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  deliveriog  my  sentiments  in  this 
debate.     Indeed  I  feel  myself  to  be  under 
the  somewhat  unusual  obligation  to  offer 
some  apology  to  the  House  for  having 
suffered   one  occasion,   upon   which  the 
measure  now  before  us  has  already  been 
discussed,  to  pass  by,  without  my  having 
either   taken  part  in  the  discussion,   or 
given  my  voice  in  the  division.     The  truth 
is,  that  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stand 
with  regard  to  the  question,  to  make  a  full 
statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which  my 
vote  was  to  be  founded,  together  with  the 
vote  itself ;  and  I  was  desirous  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Bill  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  in  print,  and  thus  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  entire  detail,  in 
addition  to  the  principles  of  his  plan,  as 
being  necessary  in  order  to  enable  me  to 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  view 
which  I  am  led  to  take  of  this  case  as  a 
whole,  and  of  the  great  questions  which 
it  involves.     I  could  not  have  this  advant- 
age when  the  debate  took  place  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill.     It  was  simply 
on  that  account  that  I  remained  passive, 
and  not,  as  I  trust  I  need  hardly  assure 
the  House,  from  any  disposition  to  evade 
the  responsibility  incumbent  upon  myself 
in  common  with  every  other  Member,  or 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  me,   in  some 
especial  respects,  to  make  a  full  and  frank 
exposition  of  my  sentiments  upon  this  par- 
ticular subject.     At  the  same  time  I  hope 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  will  not  suppose  that  I 
intend  in  any  manner  or  degree  to  insi- 
nuate a  complaint  of  the  measure  which 
be  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  so  early  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  House. 
Representing  as  he  did  a  sentiment  very 
powerful,  and  very  widely  spread  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  one  en- 
titled to  the  sincerest  respect,  and  enter- 
taining likewise  that  sentiment  for  himself 
with  depth  and  fervour,  as  one  closely 
allied  to  his  conscientious  convictions  of 
religion,  I  cannot  feel  the  smallest  surprise 
at  his  proceeding.     And  1  must  frankly 
avow  my  belief,  that  the  minority  of  last 
week  upon  the  introduction  of  this  Bill 
did  represent  the  general  and  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the   great   majority  of  the 
people  of  England  and  of  Scotland.    But, 
after  making  this  admission  to  my  hon. 
Friend,  and  believing  indeed  that  the  fact 


is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  denial' or  of 
doubt,  I  must  state  for  myself,  that  after 
a  mature  consideration  of  this  subject  in 
the  position  in  which  it  stands,  and  in  the 
position  in  which  we  stand,  I  am  prepared, 
in  opposition  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland,  in  opposition  to  the 
judgment  of  my  own  constituents,  from 
whom  1  greatly  regret  to  differ,  and  in  op- 
position to  my  own  deeply  cherished  pre- 
dilections, to  give  a  deliberate  and  even 
an  anxious  support  to  the  measure  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  has  submitted  to 
Parliament.     Now,  Sir,  I  shall  endeavour, 
as  well  as  I  am  able,  to  review  some  of 
the  prominent  reasons  which  have  been 
advanced  in  support  of  this  measure,  and 
in  opposition  to  it*      And   I   shall  first 
advert  to  certain  of  the  reasons  urged  in 
support  of  the  measure,  which  I  confess 
appear  to  me,  when  taken  upon  their  own 
merits,  to  be  inadequate  to  its  support ; 
at  least  for  myself  I  cannot  find  in  them 
grounds  on  which  to  vindicate  the  vote  I 
intend  to  give.     I  may  be  allowed,  I  trust. 
Sir,  without  any  want  of  deference  to  the 
general  rules  of  this  House,  to  refer  to 
the  authoritative  statement  of  my  right 
hon.   Friend*  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, of  which  he  is  the  head :  and  I 
will,    presuming    upon   this  indulgence, 
remind  you  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
address  he  used  some  such  expressions  as 
these  : — That  the  measure  which  he  invited 
us  to  adopt  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
would  be  implied  by  an  honourable  and 
liberal  construction  of  that  compact  or 
engagement  which,  with  relation  to  this 
subject,  may  be  considered  to  subsist,  not 
indeed  in  a  rigid  and  literal  form,  but  in 
spirit  and  in  equity,  between  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.     Sir,  I  confess  that  that  propo- 
sition is  one  which,  if  I  could  conscien- 
tiously espouse  it,  would  materially  facili- 
tate my  approach  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject ;  but  I  will  not  delude  myself 
with  a  plea  which  does  not  present  itself 
to  my  mind  as  real  and   substantial;  I 
must  endeavour  to  look  the  question  in 
the  face  as  it  is.     Now,  Sir,  I  am  pre- 
pared   to   contend,   with   the  right  boo. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Duogarvon, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
compact  in  this  case.     Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  a  written  instrument,  binding  tba 

*  On  Thursday,  3rd  April. 
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Legislature  definitely,  and  without  any 
limit  of  time,  but  a  state  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  grant,  and  a  state  of  relations  between 
this  Legislature  and  the  people  of  Ireland, 
which  lead  to  this  result,  whether  you 
choose  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  a  com- 
pact or  not«-and,  for  my  part,  I  would 
rather  decline  the  mere  controversy  of 
words — that  they  do  certainly  fetter  in 
a  considerable  degree  the  discretion  of 
Parliament  with  regard  to  the  annual 
renewal  of  the  ordinary  vote  in  support  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  oblige  us 
to  feel  that  we  approach  the  question  of 
that  vote  under  very  different  conditions 
from  those  of  a  new  and  unopened  ques- 
tion. But  the  argument,  that  our  judg- 
ment 18  forestalled  by  previous  transac- 
tions, is  not,  in  my  view,  applicable  to  the 
measure  of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  I  feel 
that  we  come  to  consider  the  enlargement 
of  the  grant,  and  the  other  changes  which 
he  proposes  to  make,  with  our  liberty  en- 
tire, BO  far  as  any  question  of  good  faith 
is  concerned  ;  and  therefore  that  I  cannot 
shelter  myself  from  any  part  of  my  re- 
sponsibility by  alleging  an  engagement 
already  in  force,  but  that  I  must  examine 
the  subject  upon  independent  and  larger 
grounds ;  I  must  regard  it  as  being  in  its 
substance  and  effect  a  new  and  original 
measure.  At  the  same  time.  Sir,  I  will 
ask  the  House  to  suffer  me  to  go  a  little 
more  at  large  into  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, because  it  has  a  great  practical 
bearing  upon  the  prayer  of  the  petitions 
against  the  measure  of  the  Government. 
Those  petitions  which  I  have  myself  pre* 
aented,  and  such  others  as  I  have  read, 
refer  for  the  most  part  to  the  supposition 
that  a  compact  subsists  with  regard  to 
the  annaal  vote ;  they  distinctly  repudiate 
that  supposition,  ana  they  pray  that  the 
annual  vote  may  be  altogether  withdrawn. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  importance, 
with  a  view  to  the  direction  of  our  coo- 
duct,  that  we  should  inquire  whether  the 
supposition  of  a  pledge  of  some  kind  is 
or  is  not  fictitious.  Upon  this  subject  I 
trust  that  the  House  will  allow  me  to  refer 
to  a  declaration  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Perceval  in  the  year  1812,  and  which  has 
not  yet  been  quoted  in  this  discussion. 
In  that  year  it  was  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Newport  10  augment  the  annual  grant  to 
Maynooih;  Mr.  Perceval  resitted  the  in- 
crease, but  defended  the  vole  in  its  ordi- 
nary form,  in  the  language  which  I  am 
about  to  quote,— 


''  That  he  supported  the  grant  as  it  stood, 
because  it  was  one  of  those  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  tliought  it  wise  to  preserve  at 
the  Union ;  because  he  found  it,  in  foot,  given 
over  to  England  as  part  of  the  Union ;  that  if 
the  grant  had  been  fairly  open  to  opposition 
after  tlie  Union  he  certainly  should  have  been 
disposed  to  resist  it,  because  he  thought,  on 
principle,  that  it  was  wrong  in  a  State  endea- 
vouring to  establish  a  particular  system  of 
religion  to  provide  a  public  supply  for  the 
maintenance,  encouragement,  and  propagation 
of  another."* 

I  say,  therefore,  in  few  words,  that  we  have 
these  circumstances  before  us : — A  Parlia- 
ment, composed  exclusively  of  the  wealthy 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
(that  wealthy  minority  being  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, through  the  Church  of  Ireland,  of 
the  whole  religious  endowments  of  that 
country),  alters  the  law,  in  the  year  1795, 
in  order  to  facilitate,  or  rather  in  order  to 
permit,  the  establishment  of  a  college  for 
the  purpose  of  training  the  teachers  of  the 
great  majority;  that  Parliament  also  be- 
comes a  contributor  to  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  by  a  grant  of  8,0002. ;  and 
the  grant  thus  given  was  renewed  annually, 
with  some  variations  of  amount  and  with 
a  single  exception  (that  of  1799),  during 
the  period  of  five  or  six  years,  for  which 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  retained  its  se- 
parate existence.  We  then  find  that  Par- 
liament merged  and  absorbed  in  a  larger 
body,  composed  of  persons  differing  in 
religious  profession  from  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Irish  people;  a  body  in  which 
Irish  influences  must  necessaiily,  on  ac- 
count of  numerical  inferiority,  be  supposed 
to  be  secondary,  and  not  predominsnt. 
Now,  Sir,  this  sum  of  money  was  voted 
as  a  grace  by  the  Irish  Parliament  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  country,  and  as 
a  grace  which  I,  for  one,  am  entirety  per- 
suaded that  a  native  Parliament  would 
not  have  thought  fit,  when  once  so  given, 
to  withdraw.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  would  manifestly  have  been  a  most  un- 
generous use  of  power  to  avail  yourselves 
of  your  numerical  aoperiorily  and  mere 
strength,  as  opposed  to  equity,  for  the 
purpose  of  withholding  the  grant.  But  if 
I  want  a  seal  to  this  argument  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  something  like  an  ho- 
nourable obligation  on  our  part,  I  find  it 
in  the  decliration  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  the 
declaration  of  a  man  who,  of  all  the  Min- 

*  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  Ses- 
sion 1812,  vol.  xxi.  p.  1220. 
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iaters  of  this  oouDtry  tince  the  Union,  had 
the  strongest  sentiments  in  favour  of  the 
ascendancy  in  Ireland — of  a  man  whose 
Oovernment  was  formed  upon  the  very 
principle  of  resisting;  every  concession, 
great  and  small  alike,  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic claims — of  a  roan  who  entertained, 
upon  conscientious  conviction,  insurmount- 
able objections  to  the  principles  of  the 
grant — but  also  of  a  man  whose  native 
honesty  and  candour  led  him  thus  frankly 
to  recognise  what  he  thought  an  obliga- 
tion of  good  faith — limiting  and  fettering 
his  free  agency  with  regard  to  the  College 
of  Maynooth,  compelling  him  to  deal  with 
it  rather  as  an  instrument  than  as  a  judge, 
and  leading  him  so  far  as  to  the  very 
strong  declaration,  that  he  regarded  the 
grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  as  be- 
ing a  virtual  portion  of  the  legislative 
Union  with  Ireland,  There  is  no  pre- 
sumption that  Mr.  Perceval  here  referred 
simply  to  that  provision  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  which  stipulated  for  the  mainte- 
nance during  a  term  of  years  of  certain 
payments  for  charitable  uses.  1  appre- 
hend he  more  probably  alluded  to  a 
general  and  less  definite  obligation  ;  and 
that  construction  of  his  we  find  confirmed 
by  the  regular  uninterrupted  series  of  an- 
nual votes  which  have  taken  place  since 
his  time,  and  which,  with  those  that  pre- 
ceded, now  make  up  the  term  of  half  a 
century  from  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive,  that, 
by  adopting  the  Bill  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  we  are  about  to  alter  fundamen- 
tally the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Col- 
lege. I  take  the  various  alterations  which 
he  proposes  to  make,  and  I  must  estimate 
their  effect  as  a  whole.  He  changes  the 
annual  grant  into  a  permanent  one,  by  a 
permanent  Act  of  Parliament ;  he  increases 
threefold  the  amount  of  the  grant,  from 
about  9,000/.  (I  think)  to  near  27,000^; 
be  incorporates  the  trustees ;  he  provides 
a  sum  for  the  restoration  and  extension  of 
the  buildings,  and  he  likewise  places  the 
future  care  of  the  fabric  in  the  hands  of  a 
department  of  the  Executive  Government, 
thereby,  as  1  conceive,  certainly  establish- 
ing a  very  close  connexion  between  the  State 
and  the  College.  Further,  1  do  not  think 
we  are  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the 
increase  in  the  grant  to  my  present  argu- 
ment simply  by  the  number  of  thousands 
annually  that  are  to  be  added  to  the  in- 
come of  the  institution ;  the  increase,  in 
my  judgment,  alters  in  its  essence  the 


position  and  function  of  the  State  with 
respect  to  it.  We  have  the  distinct  de- 
claration of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when 
he  was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  record^ 
that  the  original  scheme  of  the  college 
contemplated  private  and  not  public  be- 
nefactions as  the  means  of  its  support. 
And  indeed  it  seems  to  me  obvious,  oa 
the  face  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  1795, 
that  the  principal  object  in  the  view  of 
those  who  framed  the  Act  was  simply  to 
confer  enabling  powers,  and  to  impose 
regulations.  After  the  sections  for  these 
purposes,  the  Act  proceeds  to  give  8,000/. 
out  of  the  monies  voted  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  and  thereby  to  make  the  State  a 
direct  contributor  to  the  project — a  large 
contributor^but  still,  I  think,  with  the 
view  of  being  one  among  many  contri- 
butors. When  further  sums  were  granted 
in  the  subsequent  years,  I  do  not  think 
the  idea  was  changed,  although  doubtless 
the  anticipations  of  pecuniary  aid  from 
individuals  must  have  grown  weaker  as 
time  passed  on.  But  now  we  proceed 
upon  a  different  basis;  we  assign  a  certain 
magnitude  to  the  college ;  having  given  it 
so  many  pupils,  we  reckon  what  will  be 
requisite  for  their  decent  and  respectable 
support;  we  likewise  compute  wliat  will 
be  a  competent  maintenance  for  the  go* 
vernors  and  professors  whom  such  a 
number  of  pupils  will  require,  and  we 
proceed  to  provide  the  whole  from  the 
public  purse.  Thus  we  charge  the  State 
with  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
vision for  the  college.  Let  us  not  blind 
ourselves  to  facts  ;  this  is  the  real  subject 
before  us,  and  to  this,  as  a  question  not 
foreclosed  by  any  pledge,  I  intend  to 
address  myself.  Next,  Sir,  there  is  an 
argument  that  has  been  advanced  as  a 
ground  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure, 
which,  I  think  it  my  duty  most  emphati- 
cally to  disclaim ;  1  mean  the  argument 
that  we  ought  to  vote  these  funds  to  the 
College  of  Maynooth  by  way  of  restitution 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I  do 
not  much  envy  those  who  adopt  this  argu- 
ment as  their  own,  and  who  shall,  after 
having  adopted,  endeavour  to  limit  and 
control  it.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the 
detail  of  all  the  objections  that  may  be 
urged  against  it.  For  the  present  I  pro- 
test against  it  in  every  view  and  upon 
every  ground  :  in  the  name  of  the  law  and 
the  Constitution,  in  the  name  of  whatever  I 
know  of  our  religion  and  our  history,  I 
disclaim  and    repudiate    this  argument^ 
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Only  one  observation  will  I  offer  with  re- 
gard to  it.     if  this  be  an  act  of  restitu- 
tion, it  is  one  of  the  most  shameful  con- 
fessions ever  extorted  from  a  Legislature, 
because  we  admit  a  wrong  which  we  do 
not  repair.     If  it  be  an  act  of  restitution, 
it  is  a  restitution  of  about  Is.  in  the  1/., 
or  perhaps  more  nearly  one  of  6d,  in  the 
1/.      Such  an  offer  would   be  a   mean 
and  shabby  offer  from  a  debtor  to  his  cre- 
ditor;  but  it  is  worse  than  shabby,  it  is  a 
new  act  of  positive  infamy  and  shame^ 
from  a  robber  to  the  party  whom  he  has 
plundered.      I   beg  therefore  to  be  free 
from  all  benefit  that  may  accrue  to  my 
case  from   the   argument  of  restitution. 
Next,  Sir,  it  has  been  calculated  by  some 
persons,  that  we  are  to  anticipate,  as  the 
consequence  of  this  augmented  grant,  a 
great  and  radical  change  in  the  class  of 
persons  from  which  the  Roman   priest- 
hood in  Ireland  draws  its  recruits.     Upon 
this  subject  I  confess  that  I  entertain  only 
moderate  expectations.     On  the  whole  it 
is  my  belief,   that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  is  at  present  replenished  from 
the  ranks  which  can  alone  supply  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  persons  adapted  by  their 
▼lews  to  the  discharge  of  its  offices.     A 
mere  provision  for  the  years  passed  in 
education,    not   touching   those  of  after 
life,  although   it  may  have  the  effect  of 
giving  to  the  earlier  term  greater  attrac- 
tions,  can   scarcely  operate   with  power 
enough  to  change  in  any  great  degree  the 
disposition  of  the  middle  and  upper  class 
to  enter   upon    the  clerical    profession. 
Reference  has  been  made  in  this  debate 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  New- 
castle, to  the  case  of  Northern  Germany. 
There  it  is  not  unusual  for  members  of  the 
aristocracy  to  receive  holy  orders;    and 
my  hon.  Friend,   contrasting   with    that 
case  the  case  of  Ireland,  appeared  to  refer 
the  difference  to  this  cause,  that  in  Ireland 
the  youths  intended  for  the  priesthood  are 
educated  apart  from  somewhat  early  years, 
whereas  in  Northern  Germany  they  are, 
until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  trained  in 
companionship  with  young  men  about  to 
betake  themselves  to  other  pursuits.     It 
appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  this  is  a  far-fetched 
aupposition  of  my  hon.  Friend,  and  that 
it  IS  easy  to  suggest  a  more  natural  expla- 
nation.    The  church  of  Northern  Ger- 
many in  communion  with  the  Seeuf  Rome 
is  in  possession  of  ancient  endowments;  it 
has  all  the  dignity  which  belongs  to   a 
traditional  position  amidst  the  iostitutiont 


of  the  country,  as  well  ae  to  high  atitioD 
and  to  revenues  which  are  large  with  re- 
ference to  the  general  standard  of  wealth. 
In  these  respects  I  apprehend  that  thai 
church  in  the  north  of  Germany  occopiet 
nearly   the  same  relation    lo  the  aocial 
system  as  the  Church  of  England  holdt 
in  England.     It  is  very  easy,  therefore,  to 
understand  how,  there  as  here,  persons  of 
higher  birth  and  station  ordinarily  find  the 
career  of  the  priesthood  one  of  those  open 
and  obvious  to  them;   and  it  is  in  this 
distinction  from  the  state  of  things  preva« 
lent  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  the  compara* 
tive  length  of  time  during  which  the  young 
ecclesiastic   is  separated   from  the  laity, 
that  I  find  the  main  cause  of  the  total 
absence  of  members  of .  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country  from  the  ranks  of  the  Romao 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.    At  the  laae 
time  I  fully  grant,  that  whatever  tends 
to   give  dignity  and  increased  acquire- 
ment to  the  teachers  in  this  iottitution, 
will  have  a  material  influence    in    soft- 
ening its  general   tone;    and   ao  far,   I 
think,  we  may  reasonably  calculate  upon 
advantage  of  this    kind.     We   hear    it 
stated,  on  authority  apparently  high,  and 
in   evident  conformity   with   probability, 
that  on  account  of  the  extremely  low  sa- 
laries received  by  the  professors  at  May- 
nooth, they  are  naturally  led  to  look  to  their 
pastoral  occupation  out  of  the  College  as 
a  step  in  their  social  advancement,  and 
that,  instead  of  pursuing  their  studies  to 
greater  range  and  maturity,  they  are  in 
this  way  early  led  into  active  life.     In  the 
first   place,   we  may  anticipate  that  in- 
creased emoluments  will  have  an  effect  in 
attracting  higher  talents ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  diminishing  the  iodocement 
to  removal,  they  will  lead  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  chairs  for  longer  terms,  and 
thereby  will  secure  to  the  profeuors  the 
opportunity   of  increased    acquiremeots. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  governing  and 
teaching  body  shall  have  more  of  a  sub- 
stantive and  permanent  character,  we  cer- 
tainly may  expect  it  to  exercise  more  of 
a  mild  and  civilising  influence  upon  the 
young  students    of  the    College,    and, 
through  their  medium,  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  in  Ireland.     I  esti- 
mate this   argument   then  as  having  m 
certain  value,  while  I  hold  that  il  is  one 
liable  to  be  overruled  by  snperiof  con- 
siderations.   I  will  venture,  Sir,  likewise 
to  notice  one  more  argument,  which,  I 
confess,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  iuelf  liitle 
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ihort  of  ridiculous.  It  is  giren  by  somo 
persons  as  a  reason  for  augmenting  the 
revenues  of  Maynooth,  that  we  are  thereby 
to  promote  the  extension  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland.  I  do  not  know  how  the  point 
may  occur  to  other  minds — and  it  is  my 
duty  to  respect  every  conviction  which  is 
entertained  and  propounded  with  bond 
fidet — but  I  freely  avow  that  to  me  it 
would  appear  just  as  reasonable  to  say 
that  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  printing 
was  to  make  books  scarce  and  dear,  or 
that  the  result  of  the  application  of 
the  locomotive  engine  to  railways  has 
been  to  obstruct  and  retard  the  commu- 
nications of  the  country.  In  conferring 
this  increased  endowment,  do  not  let  us 
attempt  to  conceal  frdm  ourselves  that  we 
are  conferring  new  elements  of  power; 
we  are  providing  ease  and  leisure,  the 
means  of  reading  and  of  meditation,  with 
a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith 
which  they  profess,  and  without  any  re- 
straint or  other  countervailing  influence,  to 
inhabitants  of  a  country  abounding  in  na- 
tural talent  in  a  degree,  I  believe,  not 
surpassed  by  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Do  not  then  let  us  delude 
ouselves  with  the  supposition  that  we  are 
taking  a  measure,  of  which,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  the  effect  can  be 
to  open  the  way  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  system,  and  thereby  for 
the  increase  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland. 
Now,  Sir,  when  I  proceed  to  state  to  the 
House,  so  far  as  my  ability  will  permit,  the 
reasons  which  have  brought  me  to  the 
conviction  that  this  measure  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  ought  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  I  must  first  state 
that  I  am  to  view  it  not  simply  as  it  might 
be,  or  as  it  has  been,  but  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  and  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  is  offered  here  and  now 
to  me  in  the  capacity  of  a  Member  of  the 
Legislature.  It  is  obvious  that  I  can 
neither  have  credit  nor  responsibility  for 
having  helped  it  forward  to  that  position. 
It  must  be  indeed  manifest  to  the  House, 
from  what  they  already  know,  that,  if  my 
agency  has  had  any  influence  at  all  upon  < 
ha  destiny,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
ratber  in  retarding  than  in  aiding  its  ad- 
vance. But  I  must  regard  it  with  the 
arguments  and  authorities  that  may  be 
advanced  in  its  favour  as  it  stands,  and 
must  impartially  ask  myself,  with  that 
view  of  it,  whether  I  can  draw  principles 
from  an  opposite  quarter  of  a  weight  and 


vital  force  sufficient  to  overrule  them. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  Sir,  that  you  may 
have  many  and  strong  presumptions  of  a 
popular  kind  to  urge  in  favour  of  a  mea- 
sure such  as  this.  You  have  to  urge  the 
great  numbers,  the  many  millions,  of  the 
people,  whom  it  purports  to  favour,  and 
their  great  poverty — the  difficulty  they 
experience  for  the  most  part  in  providing 
themselves  with  the  very  barest  necessaries 
of  life,  still  more  than  in  furnishing  sup- 
port for  their  teachers  of  religion,  and 
most  of  all  for  the  teachers  of  those 
teachers.  You  have  the  authority  which 
this  question  has  acquired  from  the  dispo- 
sitions of  our  statesmen — the  known  and 
understood  sentiments  of  many  of  those 
who  have  passed  away,  of  those  who  lead 
one  of  the  principal  parties  in  this  country, 
and  now  also  the  avowed  opinions  and 
the  official  proposal  of  the  only  othe 
subsisting  body  of  statesmen  in  the  couur 
try,  of  those,  namely,  who  are  at  this 
moment  charged  with  the  administration 
of  public  aflairs.  You  have  the  strength 
that  a  proposal  of  this  kind  undeniably 
derives  from  those  popular  principles  of 
Government  which  so  powerfully  influence 
the  tone  of  our  actual  institutions.  Ac- 
cording to  those  popular  principles  it  is 
admitted,  that  as  the  public  funds  are 
drawn  from  the  labour  of  the  whole  com 
munity,  it  is  desirable  that,  except  from 
strong  and  overpowering  considerations, 
no  class  should  be  excluded  from  the 
claim  to  share  in  their  distribution.  You 
have  also,  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  re- 
collection of  former  wrongs.  When  we 
look  back  upon  the  conduct  of  England 
towards  Ireland  in  former  times,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  history  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  imposes 
upon  us  the  obligation  to  treat  Irish  ques- 
tions such  as  this  with  an  especial  tender- 
ness and  consideration.  I  do  not  say. 
Sir,  that  topics  such  as  these  are  decisive 
of  the  question.  But  at  least  they  make 
me  feel  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
the  opposition  to  the  Bill ;  that  I  must 
give  effect  to  these  reasons  unless  I  can 
produce  some  powerful  argument  to  coun- 
tervail them,  something  not  less  than  a 
great  principle  adequately  grounded  in  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  of  thecountry,  and 
not  only  in  these,  but  also  in  the  convic- 
tions of  men  which  form  the  living  basis 
and  support  of  that  Constitution.  Now, 
Sir,  nothing  has  more  contributed  to  con- 
firm me  in  the  propriety  of  the  determin- 
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•tion  at  which  I  have  arriTed,  thao  the 
oat  ore  of  the  reaiootngt  which  have  bceo 
en  ployed  by  the  oppooeots  of  the  me  - 
sure.  I  koow  well  that  they  are  penoos 
not  wanting  in  courage  or  ability  for  the 
asfertioo  of  theirprtnciplea ;  but  what  are 
the  priociplet  which  they  assert?  They 
do  not  ascend  to  the  whole  height  of  the 
qaestion,  nor  meet  it  in  all  its  breadth.  I 
can  find  in  them  little  bat  what  is  se- 
condary in  its  character — nothing  at  all 
that  is  solid,  palpable,  and  broad  enough 
to  form  a  ground  upon  which  the  Legis- 
lature may  take  its  stand  in  the  face  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  an- 
nounce its  intention  permanently  to  reject 
this  measure,  and  eyery  other  resembling 
it  If  I  look  first  to  the  speech  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Newcastle  to* 
night,  I  find  that  he  reserved  indeed  hit 
right  to  fall  back  upon  high  constitutional 
principles,  and  upon  grounds  of  religion  ; 
but  still,  although  he  represents,  as  we 
must  recollect,  the  very  strong  feeling  that 
prevails  out  of  doors,  and  the  petitions  on 
the  Table  which  are  founded  upon  reli- 
gious considerations,  and  expressed  in 
the  strongest  language,  be  did  not  think 
fit  to  argue  the  question  upon  those  con- 
siderations. Some  of  his  main  points, 
indeed,  were  objections  to  the  structure  of 
the  Bill  in  detail,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
be  fitter  for  the  Committee  than  for  this 
debate  ;  none  of  them  appeared  in  any 
degree  to  famish  that  breadth  of  ground 
which,  I  am  led  to  think,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  those  who  would  reject  this 
measure.  In  fact  my  hon.  Friend  rested 
his  argument — the  argument  which  he 
thought  most  likely  to  produce  an  effect 
with  the  House— upon  the  failure  of  the 
college.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it 
reasonable  to  reject  the  measure  upon  the 
ground  that  Maynooth  has  failed  to  re- 
alize  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded.  My  hon.  Friend,  referring  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  said  that  Mr. 
Pitt  Indeed  had  thought  it  fit  thai  an  expe- 
riment of  this  kind  should  be  made,  but  that 
as  it  had  now  been  made,  and  had  not 
succeeded,  such  a  plea  could  no  longer 
have  any  force,  and  we  are  at  perfect  li- 
berty to  withdraw  from  our  connection 
with  the  college.  But  if  I  am  to  withdraw 
from  it  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Pitt's  ex- 
periment has  failed,  I  must  be  sure  that  I 
know  what  really  was  the  experiment  that 
he  desired  to  make.  Was  it  then  the  view 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  found  this  college  for  the 


training  of  the  RMsan  priesthood  oi  Ire. 
land,  and  to  do  nothing  BMre  ?  Nov  the 
House  will  observe  that  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  either  josti^ng  or  coodeflSBing 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt,  bot  simply  inqntriog 
into  it  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  I  ihooght. 
Sir,  it  had  been  generally  nndefstood,  that 
Mr.  Pitt's  disposition  was  not  simply  to 
found  an  establishment  to  train  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  bot  hkewise  to  make  pro- 
vision, by  an  act  of  the  State,  for  thdr 
subsequent  support.  The  establishment 
has  been  founded,  and  a  great  number  of 
ecclesiastics  have  been  trained  in  it,  bot 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  their  sob- 
sequent  support.  This  may  be  right* 
or  It  may  be  wrong ;  hot  at  all  events, 
it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Pitt'a 
experiment  in  point  of  fact  has  not  been 
tried ;  only  a  small  part  of  it  has  been 
tried;  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  partial 
and  superficial  view,  and  in  argument 
an  unfair  deduction,  if  yon  urge  that 
because  a  limited  portion  of  his  plan,  car- 
ried into  execution  apart  from  the  rest, 
has  not  produced  the  effects  that  he  an* 
ticipated  from  the  whole,  therefore  even 
that  part  should  be  abandoned.  I  moat 
say  I  think  those  who  are  desirous  to 
press  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  have  a 
much  fairer  plea  when  they  argue  that 
his  plan  has  been  intercepted,  and  that 
you  never  can  appreciate  the  results  of 
bis  views,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  unleu 
you  shall  hate  given  the  whole  of  them  a 
trial.  Well  then.  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend 
said  much  of  the  defective  state  of  the 
College  with  regard  to  literature.  My 
hon.  Friend  is  generally  most  accurate  in 
his  information;  and  I  shall  therefore 
suppose  that  he  is  strictly  accurate  in  the 
statements  that  he  made  to  the  House  to* 
night  respecting  literature  at  Maynooth. 
Admitting  them,  then,  in  their  full  breadth, 
I  must  still  ask,  whether  they  form  a  ground 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill ;  or  whether 
they  might  not  also  be  used  for  the  di- 
rectly opposite  purpose  of  recommending 
that  by  a  more  liberal  provision  we  should 
endeavour  to  improve  the  defective  litera* 
ture  of  the  College?  1  scarcely  think  it 
possible  that  any  man,  with  the  question 
on  this  Bill,  as  it  at  present  stands,  before 
him,  can  take  into  his  view  the  condition 
of  Ireland — the  religious  divisions  of  its 
population — its  relation  to  this  country 
and  to  the  Stale — and  the  course  of  its 
past  history — and,  alive  to  all  that  these 
topics  aoggest,  can  reject  a  propositioo 
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for  increaiing  the  income  of  Maynooth 
on  the  ground  of  the  defectiveness  of  its 
literature.  What  an'  argument,  Sir,  is 
this  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  my 
hoQ.  Friend,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  character  of  the  policy  to  which  he 
invites  us ;  and  also  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  language  of  the  petitions  on  the 
Table,  and  with  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings that  have  prompted  the  public  move- 
ment against  the  Bill?  How  striking 
and  significant  a  fact  must  it  appear,  that 
he  shrinks  from  urging  the  propositions 
on  which  the  petitions  rest,  and  con- 
fines himself  to  matters  of  small  and 
secondary  consideration  —  fit,  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  be  examined  at  later  stages 
of  the  progress  of  the  Bill — but  quite 
incapable  of  influencing  the  essential 
decision  upon  its  fate.  My  hon.  Friend, 
ID  contrasting  the  literature  of  Maynooth 
with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
of  Germany,  adverted  to  the  case  of  an 
individual  named  Ronge.  I  apprehend, 
Sir,  that  this  is  the  same  person  who  has 
recently  separated  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  [Several  hon.  Members 
said  it  was  not  the  same  person;  and 
others  that  it  was  the  same,]  Then,  Sir, 
if  there  is  a  doubt  upon  the  matter,  I  wi)i 
not  embarrass  the  general  course  of  my 
remarks  by  a  collateral  debate  upon  his 
identity,  but  will  omit  what  I  was  about 
to  state.  The  nature  then.  Sir,  of  these 
arguments,  and  of  others  to  which  I 
might  refer,  employed  in  this  and  in  the 
recent  discussion  by  the  champions  of 
the  opposition  to  the  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment^ tends  to  support  the  presump- 
tion, as  it  seems  to  me,  in  its  favour.  I 
am  also  entirely  convinced  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  feeling  out  of  doors  upon  this 
measure,  the  general  movement  of  the 
public  sentiment  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  principle  upon  which  it  rests.  Still, 
to  determine  the  question,  I  must  revert 
to  the  point  which  I  have  already  put. 
Can  I  discover  and  define  any  great 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  sufficiently 
grounded  in  the  actual  convictions  of  the 
people,  upon  which  the  Legislature  can 
permanently  and  securely  stand  ?  Sir,  I 
can  discover  no  such  means  of  permanent 
resistance.  Now,  Sir,  when  I  speak  of 
resistance,  and  the  means  of  it,  I  am 
thinking  not  of  physical,  but  of  moral 
means  of  resistance.  1  do  not  enter  into 
the  nice  inquiry — what  are  those  political 
objects  for  which  we  may  and  ought  to 


incur  the  hazard  of  a  resort  to  arms.  And 
indeed,  as  to  mere  force,  I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  the  vigour  of  England 
can  supply  it  in  any  degree,  and  for  any 
occasion  whatever  that  may  arise.  I  am 
not  governed  in  my  course  principally  by 
the  apprehension  of  the  effects  to  which 
the  rejection  of  this  measure,  and  the 
announcement  of  an  opposite  policy,  might 
give  rise  in  Ireland,  but  by  convictions 
independent  of  such  fear.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  they  would  be  formidable; 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  it  is  our 
duty  not  to  shut  out  such  matters  from 
our  consideration.  There  are  risks  and 
perils  of  every  kind  which  are  attendant 
upon  the  alienation  of  Ireland  from  this 
country,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  regard^ 
and,  if  we  can,  to  obviate.  Nor  can  I 
admit  that  such  a  proposal  as  this  will 
have  no  power  in  softening  the  minds  and 
gaining  the  affections  of  those  with  whom 
we  have  been  so  long  at  variance.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  paradox,  untenable 
in  itself,  and  most  injurious  to  human 
nature,  to  assert  that  conciliatory  mea- 
sures have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
encouraging  extreme  demands.  I  think 
we  must  act  upon  the  principle,  that  they 
have  a  natural  influence  in  binding  men 
together.  Those  who  assert  the  contrary 
must  set  out  with  this  for  a  fundamental 
article  of  their  creed,  that  there  is  nothing 
generous,  liberal,  or  just  in  the  character 
of  a  people  who  are  our  fellow-subjects 
and  fellow-Christians,  and  who  are  con- 
spicuous among  all  nations  for  their  sus- 
ceptibility, and  for  grateful  attachment 
to  those  whom  they  believe  to  be  their 
friends.  X  come  then.  Sir,  to  examine 
this  question  of  principle,  which,  although 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Newcastle 
has  touched  it  slightly,  lies,  as  I  appre- 
hend, at  tfhe  root  of  the  whole  case.  And 
I  may,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  the  aspect 
in  which  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  by 
adveriiifg  to  the  two  extremes  of  abstract 
opinion  which  are  held  on  opposite  sides. 
By  some  it  is  held,  that  to  withhold  such 
a  grant  as  this  on  the  ground  of  difference 
of  religion  is  essentially  contrary  to  natural 
justice;  by  others  it  is  held  that  to  assent 
to  such  a  grant — namely,  a  grant  for  the 
particular  form  of  religion  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  professes — is  necessarily 
contrary  to  our  religious  duty.  Now,  Sir, 
I  am  not  able  to  adopt  either  the  one  of 
these  propositions,  or  the  other;  but  I 
must  faithfully  examine  the  whole  of  the 
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circooifttaDces  under  which  sach  a  claim 
it  made,  and  most  then  act  as  general 
justice  and  wisdom  shall  seem  to  me  to 
require.     First,  Sir,  I  am  as  far  as  possible 
from  holding  that  it  is  contrary,  in  general, 
to  justice,  for  a  State  to  adopt  and  pro- 
mote any  one  form  of  religion  in  prefer- 
ence to  another  ;  and  1  am  even  inclined 
to  think,  that  few  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  profess  that  doctrine  among  our- 
selves would  adhere  to  it,  if  they  had  suf- 
ficiently considered  the  immense  paradoxes 
which   it  is  seen  to  involve  when   it  is 
tested,  as  universal  maxims  ought  to  be 
tested,  by  application  to  various  conditions 
of  human  affairs.     My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Newcastle  has  with  propriety 
and  force  referred  to  the  case  of  the  British 
dominion  in  India,  where,  although  we 
do  not  attempt  to  interfere  by  authority 
with  the  religion  of  the  natives,  yet  we 
are  far  from  observing  a  perfect  neutrality. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  in  every 
case  we  keep  ourselves  free,  as  we  ought 
to  keep  ourselves,  from  giving  encourage- 
ment to  their  idolatry ;  nor  whether  we 
lend  as  much  aid  to  the  Christian  religion 
as  our  duty  requires,  and  our  power  en- 
ables us;  nor  do  I  inquire  whether  we 
lend  such  aid  in  the  right  manner;  but 
thus  much  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in 
India  we  have  an  immense  population  of 
Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  whose  labour 
supplies  very  large  revenues  to  the  State, 
and  out  of  those  revenues  we  apply  with- 
out any  doubt  or  scruple,  but  on  the  con- 
trary with  a  full  consciousness  of  doing 
right,  such  proportion  as  may  be  deemed 
fit  for  the  support  of  Christian  worship. 
I  almost  doubt  whether  any  one  will  hold 
that  such  a  course  is  contrary  to  natural 
justice ;  I  at  least  think  it  most  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  government,  and  sustained 
by    the  highest  justice,  and  the  highest 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  India.     But  it  may  be  urged, 
that  this  refers  to  the  case  of  a  Christian 
Government  in  its  relation  to  a  people 
who  are  not  Christians.     1  will  then  fur- 
ther proceed  to  test  this  maxim,  as  it  is 
one  which  is  frequently  propounded   in 
this  House,  and  likewise  by  large  numbers 
of  persons  out  of  doors,  in  another  instance. 
Allow  me.  Sir,  without  offence  or  assump- 
tion towards  any  roan,  to  put  the  case  of 
the  Tudor  Sovereigns  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century.     It  is,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently clear,  that  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, to  which  I  am  making  reference 


simply  as  matter  of  fact,  was  propagated 
from  above,  and  not  from   beneath.     It 
proceeded  from  bishops  and  clergy— from 
Sovereigns  and  rulers ;  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  these  orders  that  it  impregnated 
the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  brought 
to  concur  in    it  through   the    influence 
of  their  governors  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  State.    There  was,  therefore,  a  time, 
perhaps  there  was  more  than  one,  when 
the  sense  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Go- 
vernment was  inclined  to  the  one  part, 
and  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  other.     Now,  Sir,  allow  me  to 
ask  any  Gentleman —allow  me,  in  particu* 
lar,  to  ask  anyone  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which  the  great 
proportion  of  us  belong,  is  it  to  be  held 
that  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  others   who 
preceded  her,  and  those  also  who  served 
the  State  under  her,  were  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  natural  justice  in  adopting — I 
do  not  say  those  particular  measures  which 
they  did  adopt,  because  it  would  be  quite 
irrelevant  to  my  purpose  that  I  should 
enter  upon  the  question  of  coercive  and 
penal  laws  in  matter  of  religion — but  in 
adopting  measures,  according  to  the  pow- 
ers  which  they  possessed  under  the  con- 
stitution and  with   the  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  people,  for  communicating 
to  that  people  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
in  their  estimation,  that  could  be  confer- 
red  upon  them?     If  there  be  such  an 
opinion  among  us,  I  must  be  content  with 
entering  my  decided  protest  against  it 
and  must  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Go- 
vernment,  according  to  its  just  preroga- 
tives and  its  opportuoilies,  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  religion,  and  to  act  in  support 
of  it.    Then,  Sir,  I  turn  to  the  other  opin- 
ion, of  those,  namely,  who  hold  in  the 
present  case  that  this  country  is  a  Pro- 
testant country,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
a  breach  of  our  religious  obligations  that 
we  should  under  any  circumstances  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  grant  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooih.  It  appears 
to  me  that  those  who  hold  this  as  an  uni- 
versal maxim,  independent  of  any  second- 
ary considerations,  overlook  some  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  political  society, 
and  confound  together  the  principles  upon 
which  we  are  free  to  act  in  our  individual 
capacity,  and  those  upon  which  we  may 
be  required  to  act  as  members,  and  more 
especially  as  governors  of  a  community. 

IIu    our  individual  capacity  we  are  the 
supreme  governors  of  ourselves;  we  have 
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a  will  and  conscience  given  us,  and  no 
force  external  to  us  can  prevent  that  will 
and  conscience  from  acting  according  to 
their  own  dictates.  We  roay^  indeed,  be- 
tray or  abandon  our  duty  through  inter- 
nal defect,  but  no  other  person  can  sepa- 
rate between  us  and  it.  But  in  political 
society,  the  will  and  conscience  of  each 
individual  cannot  be  supreme.  Commu- 
nities can  only  exist  by  a  combination  of 
many  wills,  and,  since  among  those  many 
wills  differences  will  certainly  and  con- 
stantly arise,  by  a  combination  involving 
mutual  surrender  and  mutual  concession  : 
and  if,  placed  as  we  all  are  by  Divine 
ordinance  in  political  society,  we  are  to 
insist,  every  man  for  himself,  that  his  own 
will  and  opinion,  without  bating  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  it,  shall  take  effect,  and  that 
all  others  shall  conform  themselves  to  ii, 
and  that  it  shall  be  the  model  of  the  law, 
I  say,  he  that  holds  this  doctrine  proclaims 
a  principle  which,  if  it  be  universally 
adopted,  is  fatal  to  political  society,  and 
must  issue  in  its  utter  disorganization.  I 
must  inquire,  then,  Sir,  into  the  ability  of 
the  State  to  promote  religious  truth,  as 
being,  under  any  given  circumstances, 
the  measure  of  its  duty.  And  here  I 
must  fervently  say,  happy  is  that  land 
in  which  religious  unity  prevails  among 
the  people,  and  in  which,  because  it  pre- 
vails among  the  people,  it  can  also  be 
maintained  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
acts  and  legislation  of  the  Government. 
I  cannot  scruple.  Sir,  to  place  that  reli- 
gious unity  at  the  very  head  of  (he  list  of 
all  social  and  civil  blessings ;  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  seek  to  win  your  appro- 
bation, by  pretending  to  believe  that  re- 
ligious profession  has  no  kind  or  degree 
of  bearing  upon  civil  and  political  duties; 
nor  can  I  exhibit  anything  resembling 
indifference  to  those  divisions  in  religion 
which  unhappily  prevail  amongst  our- 
selves, and  which  I  find  to  lie  at  the  very 
root  of  all  our  social  difficulties  and  dis- 
cords. But,  Sir,  while  entertaining  these 
general  convictions  in  their  full  force,  I 
cannot  by  them  alone  decide  the  prac- 
tical question :  I  again  say,  I  must  ex- 
amine the  ground  of  resistance  on  which 
it  is  proposed  to  refuse  this  measure.  I 
must  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whelher  it  is 
in  its  own  nature  a  substantive  and  a 
positive  ground ;  whether  the  argument 
wilt  merely  avail  to  overthrow  what  is 
proposed,  by  others,  or  whether  it  pro- 
mises to  supply  me  with  a  principle  upon 


which  the  country  may  be  governed. 
Generally  speaking,  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  disapprove  of  the  grant  because 
they  are  Protestants,  and  because  the 
grant  is  to  be  conferred  upon  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Here  1  find  a 
flaw  at  the  very  outset.  They  do  not  say, 
here  is  a  body  of  definite  truth  on  which 
we  lean  ourselves,  and  on  which  we  wish 
others  to  lean,  which  we  will  not  have  im- 
pugned, and  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
does  impugn.  This  would  be  offering  a 
man  something  on  which  to  rely.  But, 
without  stating  what  it  is  that  as  a  body 
they  approve  and  agree  in,  what  they  say 
is  this :  Here  is  a  particular  form  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  we  disapprove ; 
and  whatever  you  may  do  with  regard  to 
other  forms  of  it,  this  you  must  nevef^ 
encourage  or  support.  I  do  not  find  here, 
Sir,  any  good  omen,  nor  any  promise  of 
that  solid  and  intelligible  ground  of  oppo- 
sition for  which  I  look,  as  alone  entitling 
me  to  reject  this  Bill,  and  on  which  alone 
we  could  well  and  consistently  justify  our 
rejection  of  it  in  the  face  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  Let  me  look,  Sir, 
for  a  moment  at  the  materials  of  which 
the  opposition  to  the  measure  is  composed, 
of  the  thousands  of  petitions  which  have 
been  presented,  and  of  those  still  more 
numerous  petitions  which  probably  will 
appear  on  future  days.  I  apprehend  that 
nearly  half  of  them  may  proceed  from 
persons  who  object  on  principle  to  all 
grants  from  the  public  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion.  The  other  half  have 
no  such  objection,  and  generally  deem  it 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  religion, 
but  object  in  this  case  to  the  particular 
form  of  religion  for  which  the  grant  is  to 
be  made.  What  unity,  what  consistency, 
what  hope  of  permanence,  can  there  be 
in  an  opposition  thus  made  up  of  parties 
having  their  several  positions  at  the  very 
extremes  of  the  poles  of  opinion  ?  what 
hope,  I  say,  does  it  afford  of  extracting 
from  it  any  positive  principle  for  the  fu- 
ture direction  of  this  department  of  public 
affairs?  Here  is  my  hon.  Friend  who  sits 
by  me,  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  oppo- 
sition ;  he  holds  firmly  by  a  rule  which 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  by  which  I 
too  would  closely  hold,  if  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  the  state  of  the  general  con- 
victions of  the  country,  and  its  divi- 
sions, would  warrant  it,  namely,  that  of 
the  exclusive  support  of  the  national  reli- 
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gioD.  But  what  would  be  his  position 
if  he  should  succeed  in  obiaining  the  re- 
jeetioo  of  this  Bill  ?  By  what  companionSp 
and  by  what  followers,  will  be  find  him- 
self surrounded  ?  One  large  part  of  his 
supporters  will  at  once  go  to  issue  with 
him  on  the  ground  of  their  universal  ob- 
jection to  public  endowments  for  religion ; 
and  another  large  part,  though  differing 
from  the  former,  will  also  differ  from  my 
hoo.  Friend,  and  his  principle  of  exclusive 
duty  to  the  Church,  and  will  say  to  him, 
"  Although  we  have  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  any  grant  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  we  think  it  right  that  all  forms 
of  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  deem- 
ed 6t  recipients  of  Stale  support."  Sir, 
to  oppose  a  measure,  to  take  exception 
to  a  course  of  policy  suggested  by  an 
Administration,  and  to  array  the  materials 
of  resistance  to  it,  are  operations  of  one 
kind  ;  but  to  conceive  a  positive  principle 
of  action,  to  design  and  carry  into  eze* 
cution  a  de6nile  idea  for  the  government 
of  a  country,  is  another  and  a  very  differ- 
ent matter.  It  may  be  easy  to  form  con- 
junctions by  the  accidental  coincidence, 
on  a  particular  and  isolated  point,  of 
those  who  essentially  differ  in  their  gene- 
ral views,  and  by  these  to  form  a  power 
which  shall  be  effectual  for  its  immediate 
object;  but  this  is  the  commencement, 
not  the  end,  of  their  labour ;  and  when, 
after  this  first  success,  they  come  to  ask 
themselves  upon  what  principle  they  are 
to  conduct  the  public  affairs,  what  answer, 
capable  of  bearing  the  scrutiny  of  just 
reason,  they  will  make  to  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  in  vindication  of  the 
course  they  have  pursued,  then,  Sir,  a 
new  order  of  ideas  comes  into  view,  and 
difficulties  of  which  we  had  never  dreamed 
start  up  before  us  into  gigantic  magnitude. 
What  I  hold,  Sir,  is,  that  if  we  reject  this 
Bill  of  the  Queen's  Government,  we  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  state,  for  (he  informa- 
tion and  satisfaction  of  Ireland  in  parti- 
cular, not  only  that  we  objected  to  this 
Bill  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  likewise 
what  is  the  policy  on  which  we  mean  to 
act,  and  what  the  principle  which  forms 
its  foundation ;  and  the  result  of  my 
consideration  is,  that  I  am  unable  to 
find  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  opinions  avowed  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  or  in  the 
actual  practice  of  the  Constitution,  a 
principle  which  1  can  justly  and  reason- 


ably  endeavonr  to  make  available  for  toeh 
a  purpose.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  connexion  of  the  Church  with 
the  State  continues  to  subsist  among  m 
as  a  general  rule,  and  that  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland  the  Church  has  a 
great  prominence  among  the  established 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  long  may 
it  so  remain  ;  but  yet  the  rigid  theory  of 
exclusive  support  to  the  Church  has  for 
so  many  years,  and  in  so  many  ways, 
been  progressively  impaired,  that  I  no 
longer  can  think  it  equitable  to  urge  it  as 
forming  of  itself  a  conclusive  reason  for 
the  rejection  of  a  measure  that  applies 
public  money  to  the  purposes  of  some 
other  communion.  Scarcely  a  year  passes, 
as  I  have  observed,  without  the  Introdnc- 
tion  of  some  provision  into  our  law,  or 
some  practice  of  our  Govemmeot,  that 
constitutes,  on  a  scale  sometimes  smaller 
and  sometimes  larger,  a  new  violation  of 
that  theory.  Anxious  really  to  under- 
stand the  state  of  facts  around  me,  and 
to  see  them  as  they  are,  and  seeking,  as  I 
have  said,  not  for  a  plea  of  rejection,  but 
for  a  positive  constitutional  principle  by 
which  to  direct  a  future  course,  I  cannot 
with  honesty  persuade  myself,  or  seek  to 
persuade  others,  that  this  measure  should 
now  be  resisted  on  account  of  the  exclu- 
sive allegiance  of  the  State  to  the  Church 
as  established  by  law  in  England,  or  on 
account  of  the  same  rule,  with  the  varia- 
tion introduced  into  it  by  the  legal  obli- 
gations which  the  Legi»lature  has  con- 
tracted to  the  Establishment  of  Scotland. 
Neither  csn  I  find  the  answer  to  my 
question  in  the  view  which  is  entertained 
at  the  opposite  extreme.  Many  of  the 
petitioners,  and  some  Members  of  this 
House,  recommend  the  entire  at>rogation 
of  all  religious  endowments.  But  a  con- 
trary sentiment  is  so  generally  accepted 
in  the  country,  and  among  its  rulers,  that, 
independently  of  any  examination  into 
the  merits  of  such  a  proposition,  it  is  per- 
fectly manifest  that  we  cannot  reject  the 
Bill  on  this  principle,  because  we  are 
almost  infinitely  remote  from  being  pre- 
pared to  apply'  the  principle  in  other 
cases ;  and  accordingly,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  enough  for  onr  jus- 
tification to  object  to  this  or  that,  and 
that  we  roust  have  some  substantive  and 
intelligible  intention,  I  dismiss  wholly 
from  my  view  the  notions  of  this  class  of 
objectors  to  the  measure.  I  now  come, 
8ir»  to  that  which  1  think  is  an  objection 
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•pringtD^  out  of  a  religious  sentiment,  and 
entitled  to  profound  respect  on  that  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  account  of  the  num- 
bers of  persons  by  whom  it  is  entertained. 
I  mean  the  objection  of  those  who  would 
propose,  as  the  rule  of  the  future  policy 
of  the  State,  that  we  should  recognise  as 
admissible  to  public  support  all  the  forms 
of  Protestantism,  without  making  any 
specific  exception,  but  should  at  the  same 
time  hold  as  disqualified  all  that  is  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  bound  frankly  and  plainly 
to  avow,  that  1  cannot  understand  nor 
adopt  this  principle,  either  as  a  principle 
of  the  Constitution,  or  as  a  principle  of 
religion*  1  cannot  io  the  first  place  un- 
derstand that  there  is  an  essential  alliance 
between  the  law  and  the  Constitution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  undefined  and  ne- 
gatire  ideai  such  as  that  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  term  Protestantism,  on  the 
other.  But  do  not  let  me  do  an  injustice, 
nor  seem  to  glance  at  that  which  J  have 
not  in  my  view.  I  am  very  far  indeed 
from  asserting  that  the  phrase  Protest- 
antism, as  it  is  used  by  individuals,  is 
necessarily  or  always  indefinite.  It  is  in 
many  minds  any  thing  rather  than  a  ne- 
gative idea.  AVith  them,  so  far  from 
being  confined  to  mere  negation,  and  to  a 
protest  against  opinions  or  practices  that 
they  disclaim,  it  is  the  exponent  of  a  de- 
finite and  positive  belief  io  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  on  which  those 
who  employ  it  are  content  to  build  their 
individual  hope  of  salvation.  Of  these  I 
do  not  speak,  but  of  the  signification 
which  the  term  Protestantism  will  be 
found  practically,  and  I  fear  inevitably,  to 
bear,  if  it  is  adopted  as  the  legal  definition 
comprising  all  forms  of  Christianity  which 
are  to  be  admissible  to  the  favour  of  the 
State,  and  excluding  those  which  are  to 
be  disqualified.  In  this  point  of  view  I 
deny  that  the  constitution  of  the  country 
recognises  all  that  bears  the  name  of  Pro- 
testant, and  nothing  that  does  not  bear 
it.  It  is  provided  indeed  by  law  that 
the  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom 
cannot  be  other  than  a  Protestant;  but 
this  general  term  acquires  a  defined  and 
positive  sense,  from  the  further  provision 
of  the  law  which  requires  that  the  Sove- 
reign shall  also  be  a  communicant  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  admit  that  the 
law  does  not  recognise  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  alone ;  there  is  also 
an  alliance  formed  by  Statute  between  it 


and  the  Presbyterian  Church  Establish* 
raent  of  Scotland.  That  Establishment, 
therefore,  professes  a  Protestantism  which 
is  known  to  the  Constitution.  But  here 
we  are  dealing  with  what  is  definite; 
what  is  known  to  the  State,  embodied  in 
written  instruments,  and  incapable  of 
alteration,  except  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  State.  Now,  Sir,  let 
me  assure  the  House,  I  am  not  going  to 
compare  one  form  of  Protestantism  with 
another  upon  its  religious  merits,  fur 
which  this  is  not  a  seemly  place.  I  wish 
to  confine  myself  strictly  to  matter  which 
is  relevant  and  suitable  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament.  And  I  do  most  con- 
fidently submit  to  you  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  as  a  ground  of  legislative 
policy,  in  the  face  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  that  we  cannot  contract  or 
deal  with  them,  because  we  intend  to  con- 
fine the  contributions  of  the  State,  for  Ve- 
ligious  purposes,  to  bodies  agreeing  toge- 
ther only  in  entertaining  objections  to 
the  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
in  the  liability  to  a  common,  and,  at  the 
least  for  public  purposes,  a  most  delusive 
appellation,  of  which  we  are  totally  un- 
able, as  a  Legislature,  either  to  fix  the 
meaning,  or  to  check  the  variations.  I 
confess,  Sir,  I  am  deeply  struck  with  the 
language  which  Mr.  Burke  has  used  on 
this  subject ;  and  which  derives  a  peculiar 
force,  l>tng  as  it  does  so  near  the  ground 
of  religion,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  found  in  his  later  and  his  very  last 
works  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  ;  in  works 
composed  during  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  when  his  mind  was  evidently  under 
very  solemn  impressions  of  the  reality  of 
things  unseen.  He  judges  it  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  cruel  features  in  our  sys- 
tem of  penal  laws  for  Ireland  during  the 
last  century,  that  instead  of  punishing 
men  as  former  persecutors  had  punished 
them,  for  refusing  to  embrace  the  truth, 
all  our  labours  were  directed  towards  de- 
taching them  from  their  own  form  of 
religious  profession,  and  we  were  utterly 
slack  and  indifferent  in  guiding  them  to 
that  by  which  we  professed  a  desire  to 
supersede  it.  A  passage  of  his,  in  his 
last  letter  on  public  affairs,  shows  how  ill 
he  could  reconcile  with  his  personal  con- 
victions of  religious  duty  the  spirit  of  our 
repressive  laws  in  Ireland.  The  letter  was 
written  in  March,  1797,  and  he  speaks  in 
it  as  follows : — 

'*  It  is  agreeable  neither  to  piety  nor  to  po- 
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licy  to  give  exclusively  all  manner  of  civil 
privileges  nnd  advantages  to  a  negative  reli- 
gion— such  is  the  Protestant  without  a  certain 
creed— and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  those 
privileges  to  men  whom  we  know  to  agree  to 
an  iota  in  every  one  positive  doctrine,  which 
all  of  us  who  profess  the  religion  authorita- 
tively taught  in  England  hold  ourselves,  ac- 
cording to  our  faculties,  bound  to  believe."  * 

Sir,  I  know  so  well  the  depth  and  reality 
of  the  religious  feeling  of  individuals, 
which  is  thus,  as  I  believe,  directed  to- 
wards an  impossible  purpose,  and  I  so 
truly  respect  it,  that  I  do  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  implore  hou.  Gentlemen 
not  to  rest  in  general  phrases,  but  to 
examine  with  care  the  position  in  which 
we  actually  stand,  and  not  until  after 
having  so  examined  it  to  take  their  stand 
upon  any  such  principle,  either  by  way  of 
ascribing  it  to  the  constitution,  or  in  con- 
nexion with  a  motive  of  religion,  as  this, 
that  we  shall  agree  to  embrace  and  encou- 
rage erery  thing  that  may  be  called  Pro- 
testantism, but  nothing  that  may  not. 
Again  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  am  not  about 
to  institute  any  minute  comparison  be- 
tween the  relations  of  different  creeds  or 
professions  beyond  her  pale  to  the  Church 
of  England;  but  I  must  ask  you,  as  I 
have  asked  myself,  whether  our  present 
practice  will  warrant  and  enable  us,  upon 
a  religious  ground,  to  plead  our  scruples 
for  the  rejection  of  this  measure,  in  the 
face  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ? 
Can  we  with  a  decent  and  tolerable 
consistency,  and  with  the  details  of  our 
present  practice  full  in  our  view,  refuse 
the  Dill,  and  determine  to  rest  for  our 
vindication  upon  the  doctrine  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  as  a  rule  of  religious  ob« 
gation  ?  Sir,  we  must  scrutinize  ourselves 
severely,  as  we  shall  be  severely  scruti- 
nized by  others.  If  we  reject  this  Bill,  of 
course  it  is  certain,  and  it  is  right,  that 
our  proceeding  should  be  rigorously  ex- 
amined, and  our  inconsistencies,  if  we 
are  inconsistent,  mercilessly  exposed. 
Let  us  endeavour,  Sir,  in  considering  it, 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to 
judge  it  from  their  point  of  view, 
as  they  are  the  party  more  immediately 
interested.  [An  ironical  Cheer  from  an 
hon.  Member,]  Yes,  Sir,  I  say,  that  not 
only  in  this  case,  but  in  every  case  where 
we,  as  a  Parliament,  are  dealing  with  the 
interests   and   feelings  of  persons  or  of 

*  Burkt's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  465. 


classes  out  of  doors,  we  ought,  at  m 
matter  of  justice  and  of  right,  to  endea- 
vour, so  far  as  possible,  to  assume  their 
position,  in  order  to  test  and  to  correct 
our  own  view  of  what  is  before  us ;  and  I 
am  surprised  that  any  hoo.  Gentleman 
should  be  disposed  to  contest  a  remark  ao 
obvious.  What  then.  Sir,  will  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  perceive,  when  he  comet 
to  examine  our  conduct,  after  we  have 
rejected  this  Bill  upon  the  allegation  of  a 
religious  objection  ?  We  make  votes  of 
money  from  year  to  year,  without  resist- 
ance, for  persons  not  agreeing  with  the 
national  religion ;  and  let  it  not  be  taid 
these  votes  are  for  persons  who,  if  they 
differ  from  the  National  Chorch,  differ 
upon  matters  secondary  and  unimportant. 
To  confute  that  plea  I  will  not  enter  upon 
any  ground  that  might  be  thought  open 
to  dispute,  but  will  refer  to  that  which  I 
think  will  command  an  universal  admis- 
sion. Last  year,  Sir,  when  the  Bill  termed 
the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill  wat  before 
Parliament,  some  of  its  opponents,  using 
the  license  which  politics  are  taken  to 
allow,  denominated  that  Bill  a  Soctnian 
Endowment  Bill.  I  think,  Sir,  that  the 
denomination  was  an  unjust  one.  But,  I 
lament  to  say,  that  if  parties  are  seeking  n 
Socinian  Endowment  Bill,  they  need  not 
resort  to  that  particular  measure }  every 
appropriation  Bill  that  passes  through  the 
two  Houses,  and  receives  the  Royal  sanc- 
tion at  the  termination  of  the  Session,  it, 
in  its  degree,  a  Socininn  Endowment  Bill ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  contains  grants  of  money 
from  the  funds  of  the  State  for  the  tupport 
of  persons,  some  of  whom  are  avowedly 
teachers  of  Arian  and  Unitarian  doctrine. 
Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  said,  and  taid  with 
truth,  that  the  sums  of  money  to  which  I 
allude  are  not  given  by  a  permanent  Act, 
but  are  renewable  from  year  to  year ;  and 
that  thus  the  opportunity  of  altering  or 
discontinuing  them  periodically  and  ra- 
pidly recurs.  I  am  sorry  to  tay,  Sir,  that, 
at  against  the  present  Bill,  I  must  consi- 
der that  to  be  a  merely  technical  and  not 
a  tubstantial  argument.  Is  there  anj 
likelihood  that  these  votes  will  be  altered 
or  discontinued  ?  On  any  of  the  numeront 
opportunities  that  they  present  to  us,  doet 
any  Member  propose  it  f  In  point  of  fact, 
they  are  voted  year  after  year  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  or  little  more.  I  most 
then  recognise  this  at  being  to  far  an 
established  fact.  I  may,  and  I  do,  la- 
ment it ;  but  if  I  cannot  alter  itf  it  wonid 
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be  dishooeit  to  refuse  to  recognise  both  it, 
and  what  it  entails  and  involves.  This 
▼ery  night,  Sir,  mj  right  hon.  Friend  at 
the  bead  of  the  Government  has  presented 
a  petition  from  the  body  termed  the  Re- 
'  monstrant  Synod  of  UUter.  That  body 
has  stated  that  they  receive  from  the  State 
pecuniary  assistance,  both  for  the  support 
of  their  ministers,  and  likewise  for  the  in- 
structors in  their  theological  academy ; 
and  they  pray  that  the  like  advantages 
may  be  accorded  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland.  By  this  petition  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  parties  have  done  themselves 
high  honour.  They  are,  as  I  believe, 
honest  and  avowed  supporters  of  Arian 
tenets;  and  I  conceive,  therefore,  that 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  cut  off  by  a 
much  wider  interval  from  the  predominant 
religion  of  this  country  than  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as 
with  them  we  differ  upon  the  great  and 
cardinal  doctrines  which  relate  to  the 
object  of  our  faith ;  and  that,  being  them- 
selves endowed,  or  at  least  supported  by 
annual  vote,  in  spite  of  this  essential  dif- 
ference, they  cannot  understand  how,  on 
account  of  differences  that  relate  to  in- 
ferior subject  matter,  we  should  refuse  to 
grant  adequate  aid  to  the  College  of  May- 
Dooth.  If  then  these  parties  conceive  that 
by  a  law  of  equal  justice  we  are  bound, 
while  we  render  aid  to  them,  and  mean  to 
continue  that  aid,  not  to  withhold  aid  on 
any  religious  plea  from  professors  of  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  if 
they  cannot  understand  our  refusal,  san- 
guine indeed  must  be  the  man  who  can 
hope  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
will,  or  who  can  think  that  in  reason  they 
ought,  to  be  better  able  to  understand  it. 
I  am  bound,  Sir,  to  add,  before  I  quit  this 
topicy  that  whatever  I  may  think  of  votes 
of  money  for  Arian  and  Socinian  pur- 
poses, I  am  not  able  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  we  cau  withdraw  them,  because  I 
do  not  know  by  what  rule  this  House, 
having  once  departed  from  the  rule  of  ex- 
clusive support  to  the  established  religions 
of  the  country,  could  distinguish  with 
any  certainty  and  permanence  between 
those  Dissenters  who  are  Arian  and  those 
who  are  not,  or  could  draw  the  line  within 
which,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
proximity  to  religious  truth,  particular 
forms  of  belief  should  be  qualified  for  the 
favour  of  the  State,  and  beyond  which 
they  should  be  excluded  from  it.  And  I 
certainly  believe,  that  if  we  were  to  at- 
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tempt  to  divide  these  portions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian body  from  the  rest  for  such  a 
purpose,  we  should  find  ourselves  involved 
in  the  details  of  theological  discussions, 
with  which,  important  as  they  are,  we  as 
an  assembly  are  wholly  unfit  to  deal,  and 
should  utterly  fail  to  establish  a  criterion. 
So  that  I  say,  Sir,  viewing  the  practice  of 
the  State  in  Ireland  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is 
likely  to  remain,  I  find  that  it  has  cut 
away  from  under  me  any  ground  of  reli- 
gion upon  which  a  stand  might  have  been 
made.  And  again  I  must  admit,  I  cannot 
find  in  our  existing  system — I  cannot  find 
in  those  convictions  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  it,  which  form  the  actual  mate- 
rials for  governing  the  country — any  prin- 
ciple of  a  substantive  and  consistent  cha- 
racter, founded  upon  equality  of  dealing 
towards  the  several  sections  of  the  people, 
which  will  sustain  me  in  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill.  I  may  weary  the  House  in  sur- 
veying, at  so  great  length,  these  proofs  of 
the  negative,  which  I  find  crowding  upon 
me  from  such  various  quarters;  but  yet, 
before  I  leave  the  subject,  I  will  advert  to 
the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Dublin  (Mr.  Grogan),  who  seconded 
the  Amendment  to-nigbt.  Now,  I  under- 
stood my  hon.  Friend  himself  not  to  take 
his  stand  upon  any  principle  of  unity  of 
religion  appertaining  to  the  State,  but 
rather  to  advert  to  the  peculiar  social  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  and  to  the  parti- 
cular form  in  which,  and  the  pretensions 
with  which,  the  system  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  there  inculcated.  He  spoke  of 
the  Qallican  Articles  of  1682  as  not  being 
recognised  at  Maynooth;  he  complained 
of  certain  papal  bulls  (the  bull  unam  sane* 
tarn  and  the  bull  In  caend  Domini)  which 
are  held  to  be  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  he 
also  complained  that  it  is  not  proposed  to 
establish  on  the  part  of  the  State  any 
powerful  control  over  the  system  of  edu- 
cation which  is  to  be  carried  on  in  May- 
nooth at  the  public  expense.  But  I  un- 
derstood him  to  go  so  far  as  to  intimate, 
even  for  himself,  that  if  the  Articles  of 
1682  were  recognised,  if  these  particular 
bulls  were  not  in  force,  if  such  a  control 
were  enforced,  it  might  have  been  a  fair 
question  whether  some  concession  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  made.  [Mr. 
Grogan  expressed  his  dissent.]  But,  Sir, 
if  I  have  inaccurately  collected  the  mean- 
ing of  my  hon.  Fiiend,  I  must  still  make 
the  principal  observation  I  had  in  view, 
which  is  this ;  My  hon.  Friend  founded 
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hii  reasoningt  chiefly  upon  objectioot  to 
one  form  of  the  Roman  Byttem  as  com- 
pared with  another.  So  if  we  look  into 
the  popalar  poblicattoos  of  the  day,  the 
main  strain  of  the  objections  to  the  CoU 
leg^e  of  Maynooth  is  similarly  conceived  ; 
and  it  is  constantly  said,  if  particular  opi- 
nions relating  to  social  relations,  or  other 
particular  opinions  presumed  to  be  se- 
parable from  the  substance  of  the  Roman 
system,  were  not  taught  there,  (he  matter 
would  be  very  different,  and  we  should  be 
happy  to  concur  in  any  attempt  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  College.  But^  Sir, 
the  House  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that, 
when  we  adopt  this  line  of  argument,  we 
descend  from  the  high  ground  of  objec- 
tion upon  a  religious  principle,  and  pre- 
clude ourselves  from  resuming  it ;  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  we  reject  this  mea- 
sure, not  because  the  Roman  system  is 
taught  at  Maynooth,  hot  because  it  is 
taught  there  in  a  particular  form,  and  with 
certain  pretensions  that  may  be  less  pro- 
minent elsewhere,  we  shall  rest  upon  what 
is  termed  a  false  position — upon  a  posi- 
tion which,  not  beiug  religious,  is  also  not 
comprehensible— and  shall  invoire  our- 
selves in  hopeless  intricacy  and  confu- 
sion. In  my  opinion,  we  have  but  two 
alternatives:'  either  to  announce  some 
constitutional  principle  capable  of  being 
defined  and  understood,  to  which  the  law 
of  the  land^  and  the  practice  of  the  Qo- 
vernment,  may  be  made  to  conform,  and 
which  will,  as  a  principle,  exclude  this 
measure;  or,  if  Parliament  will  not 
adopt  such  a  principle,  and  give  it  effect, 
then  I  think  that  common  honesty  binds 
us  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land to  be  free  to  urge  their  claims  against 
the  State,  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
other  religious  bodies,  in  circumstances 
like  their  own,  as  policy  and  justice  may 
require.  Failing  then,  Sir,  to  discover 
any  principle  so  grounded,  both  in  the 
convictions  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  as  to  warrant  the  Legislature  in 
pursuing  a  course  of  exclusion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  in 
pursuing  it  according  to  the  plan  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Newcastle^ 
namely,  by  the  rejection  of  this  Bill,  I  mnst 
next  proceed  to  avow  my  impression  that 
the  boon»  to  which  I  for  one  have  thus 
agreed,  is  a  very  great  boon.  I  think  it 
important,  most  of  all  important,  with  re- 
gard to  the  principles  which  it  involves.  I 
am  very  far  iDdml  from  iayin|  that  it 


virtually  dacidei  npoo  the  payment  of  tha 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  by  tka 
State ;  but  I  do  not  deny  that  it  dispoaea 
of  the  religious  objectiona  to  that  neaaar& 
I  mean,  that  we  who  assent  to  this  BiU 
shall,  in  my  judgment,  no  longef  be  in  m 
condition  to  plead  religions  objectiona  to 
such  a  project.  There  are  many  political 
and  social  questions  which  may  arise  in 
connexion  with  it*  These  may  indefinitely 
retard  its  approach,  they  may  raise  inaii* 
parable  objections  to  its  being  carried  into 
execntbn,  or  they  may  not;  bnt  I  think 
we  must  not  conceal  from  oomlvea  that 
the  acceptance  of  this  measure,  introdneed 
in  the  year  1846,  and  under  anspioea  of 
such  authority,  will  preclude  the  rejection 
on  any  grounds,  purely  religions^  of  the 
other.  In  a  different  view,  the  meaanre 
is  a  great  one.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
number  of  thousands  per  annum  bestowed 
by  it  upon  the  college  amounts  to  a  very 
imposing  sum ;  bnt  I  do  not  know  of  nny 
religious  endowment  held  by  the  Chnrch 
of  England  or  by  the  Choreh  of  Ireland 
upon  terms  so  easy  and  nnconstrained ; 
nor  do  I  know  whether  the  charch  of  %mj 
foreign  country,  being  in  communion  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  will  afford  andi  an  ei» 
ample.  At  the  same  time.  Sir,  I  am  fiar 
from  impugning  the  measure  upon  thia  ao- 
count.  I  think,  considering  the  position 
of  the  Roman  communion  in  Ireland,  and 
our  relations  to  it,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
and  the  Government  have  acted  wiaely  ia 
framing  their  plan  upon  thia  basis ;  only, 
I  say,  let  not  any  one  pretend  to  decry 
this  as  a  paltry  gift  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics because  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be 
bestowed  upon  Maynooth,  although  con- 
siderable,  may  yet  fall  short  perhaps  (bnt 
I  speak  in  uncertainty)  of  that  enjoyed  by 
the  University  of  Dublin.  The  privileges 
of  that  body  are  held  upon  very  dilierent 
conditions.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  tlua 
Honse  to  speak  of  the  alliance  between 
the  State  and  the  Church  as  of  an  arrange- 
ment securing  to  the  Church  the  benefit 
of  a  tempond  provision  without  any  cor- 
responding burden.  But  the  case  is  far 
otherwise.  If  the  State  grams  to  the 
Church  the  privilege  of  endowment,  and 
some  other  privileges,  chiefly  of  an  honor- 
ary kind,  on  the  other  hand  it  impoaea 
upon  the  Church  severe  restrictioos*  It  is 
a  scheme  of  giving  and  taking,  both  upon 
the  part  of  the  State  and  upon  the  part  of 
the  Church.  The  State  reatraina  her 
right  of  aynodieal  aaaembly ;  it  fiHIaie  ia 
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many  ways  ber  original  and  organic  pow- 
ers; it  imposes  limits  upon  her  discipline 
and  laws ;  and  even  the  expression  of  any 
of  her  doctrines  cannot  be  varied  without 
its  knowledge  and  assent.  Sir,  I  do  not 
mention  these  things  as  matters  of  com- 
plaint ;  nor  do  I  advert  to  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  particular.  The 
same  state  of  facts  obtains  abroad.  The 
doctrinal  statements  of  the  Church  are 
tied  down^  I  apprehend,  by  acts  of  the 
State  in  France  and  in  Austria.  In  neither 
of  those  countries  can  a  papal  bull  have 
any  validity  without  the  consent  of  the 
civil  power.  Thus  the  State  claims  an 
universal  right  of  intercepting  the  action 
of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  Sir,  the  en- 
dowment which  we  are  about  to  confer  by 
this  Bill  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  although  it  may  be 
limited  in  pecuniary  amount,  is  neverthe- 
less a  great  and  liberal  gift,  indicating  a 
hopeful  spirit— a  spirit  of  confidence  and 
of  kindD€s»— which  I  trust  will  be  as 
liberally  appreciated ;  for  the  College  of 
Maynooth  is  to  remain  unfettered  by  such 
conditions  ;  and  the  Bill,  be  it  recollected, 
confers  all  that  it  purports  to  confer  upon 
terms  more  liberal  than  those  granted  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  country,  or 
than  those  required  by  great  Foreign 
States  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  foceign  countries.  I  look  upon  the 
proposition,  then,  as  one  of  great  moment, 
smd  upon  the  boon  as  one  of  g^eat  magni- 
tude. And  such  being  the  case,  I  do.  Sir, 
fondly  trust,  that  if  we  have  made  up  our 
roinda  that  the  state  of  our  laws  and  insti- 
lotions,  and  of  the  public  sentiment  with 
respect  to  national  religion,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  different  religious  communions 
among  us,  leave  it  upon  the  whole  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  that  this  grant  should  be 
given ;  if  in  our  hearts  we  feel  that  we 
cannot  oppose  to  it  any  gronnds  of  reason 
that  shall  be  equitable,  that  shall  be  con- 
sistent, that  shall  promise  to  be  perma- 
nent^-tben,  Sir,  1  trust  with  earnestness 
that  what  we  are  to  give  we  shall  give  freely, 
and  give  cheerfully.  I  know  well  the  ob- 
jection may  be  made,  that  this  concession 
is  a  reward  to  past  agitation,  and  a  pre- 
JDium  upon  its  continuance;  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  assert  that  that  objection, 
within  its  own  sphere,  is  wholly  without 
weight.  I  fear  it  is  too  apt  to  be  true  of 
boons  and  concessions  generally,  that 
those  on  whom  they  are  conferred  do  not 
measure  them  as  liberally  as  they  ought. 


But,  Sir,  I  must  urge  upon  the  House, 
that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  make  an  objec- 
tion of  this  kind  a  primary  ground  of  ac« 
tion.     If  we  believe*  as  I  believe,  that  what 
we  are  about  to  do  is  just— just  in  that 
sense  in  which  alone  measures  of  public 
policy  are  usually  to  be  deemed  just  or 
unjust,  namely,  with   an  equitable    and 
comprehensive  regard  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  period  and  of  the  coun- 
try— if  in  this  true  sense  of  public  policy 
our  measure  be  a  just  one,  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  governed  in  affirming 
or  rejecting  it  by  the  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  will  be  received.     At 
the  same  time,  I  ^rant  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dublin  that  there  is  cause 
for  uneasiness  on  this  head.     I  have  read 
to-day  words    ascribed    to  a  Gentlemaa 
well  known  to  us  all  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,*  and  so  full  of 
vigour  and  of  humour,  that  they  bear  with 
them  sufficient  evidence  of  their  authen-* 
ticity.     In  a  speech  said  to  have  been  de* 
livered  elsewhere,  that  Gentleman  is  said 
to  have  hailed  the  measure  in  the  follow- 
ing   terms:    'Agitation.  I    think  you; 
Conciliation  Hall,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you;  Repeal  Association,  Maynooth  ought 
to  pray  for  you."     And  it  seems  also  to 
have  been  said  that  this  measure  was  a 
reward  for  past  misbehaviour,  and  ought 
to  be  rewarded  in  its  turn  by  perseverance 
in   a    similar  course.     But,    Sir,    if  this 
language  be  held,  and    these  intentions 
cherisheil,  I  trust  that  those  who  hold  and 
cherish  them  may  be  brought  to  remem* 
ber,  that  agitation  is  a  two-edged  weapon, 
and  that  the  lesson  they  give  is  one  that 
may  operate  here  as  well  as  there,  and  in 
an  opposite  direction.     If  the  mind  of  the 
Irish  people,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this, 
offers   to  the  agitator   a   tempting  field 
where  he  may  labour  to  stimulate  their 
passions  by  it  to  a  demand  for  more,  then 
I  say,  Sir,  the  petitions  which  have  been 
already  laid  in  multitudes  upon  your  Table, 
and  the  still  greater  numbers  of  such  pe- 
titions which  will  follow  them,  and  the 
language  which  those  petititions  employ, 
may  well  serve  to  demonstrate  that  the 
mind  of  the  people  of  this  country— of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  and  of  an  im- 
portant   part    of    Ireland— offers  to  the 
agitator  of  another  class,  at  this  time,  ano- 
ther field  not  less  open — not  less  inviting 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell^  at  Dublin,  in 
The  Tima  of  April  II4  1849. 
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and  seductive,  for  his  labours*  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  such  project  of  concession. 
Sir,  for  my  own  part,  with  the  view  I  take 
of  the  suhject,  I  must  deprecate  agitation, 
as  distinguished  from  the  calm  and  deli- 
berate expression  of  opinion,  both  on  the 
one  part,  and  on  the  other.     I  must  trusl 
that  a  kindlier  and  a  wiser  spirit  will  pre- 
vail both  in  the  minds  of  Members  of  this 
House,  and   in  the  general   mind  of  the 
country  ;    that,  both  in  Ireland   and  in 
England,  parties,  upon  mature  reflection, 
will  come  to  the  conviction  at  which,  cer- 
tainly without  any  undue  predilection  to 
bias  me  in  its  favour,  I  have  for  myself 
deliberately  arrived,  that  the  occasion  de- 
mands of  us  all,  as  a  matter  of  social  jus- 
tice, the   surrender  of  something  of  our 
rival  claims,  and  of  our  extreme  opinions. 
Only,  if  these  menaces  of  constant  agita* 
tion  are  to  be  launched  at  us  on  the  one 
hand,  and  such  a  plan  is  to  be  construed 
only  as  an  incitement  to  increased    de- 
mands ;    if  on    the  other  hand  is  to  be 
advanced  the  plea  of  religion,  shorn  as  it 
has  been  of  a  consistent  and  intelligible 
character,  and  immoveable  considerations 
of  abstract  duty  are  to  be  urged  against 
all  concession,  how  is  society  to  subsist  in 
peace,  and  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  our 
common  country  ?      It  must  be  torn  by 
hopeless  and  interminable  discord.     But, 
Sir,  I  feel  that  we  have  some  reason  for 
cherishing  the  hope  that  these  unfavourable 
anticipations   may  not    be  realized,  and 
that  parties  will  be  content  to  abate  from 
their  desires,  and  to  follow  the  path  of 
conciliation,  when  they  reflect  how  utterly 
contrary  it  is  to  the  very  first  requisites  of 
our  condition,  as  members  of  a  community, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  differences  that 
so  extensively  subsist  among  us,  each  of 
ns,  setting  out  from  his  own  idea,  should 
urge  every  claim    to    an  extreme.      No 
doubt,  Sir,  it  will  be  said  that  we  admit 
principles  in  this  grant  which  are  sure  to 
be  carried  to  the  remotest  of  all  the  con- 
sequences they  may  seem  logically  to  in- 
volve.    But  while  it  is  difficult  to  confute 
this  argument  in  the  abstract,  the  history 
of  the  country  shows  that  practically  it 
can  only  be  received  with  very  great  quali- 
fication.    This  was  the  reasoning  so  stre- 
nuously urged  against  Mr.  Burke  at  the 
period   of  the  American  war.     When  he 
recommended    th.it    this  country  should 
altogether  refrain  from  enforcing    in  the 
Colonies  its  sovereign  right  of  taxation,  he 
was  told,  not  only  that  he,  would  fail  to 


give  satisfaction  to  the  Americans,  but  ako 
that  all  other  persons  at  home  who,  like 
them,  were  unrepresented,  would  claim 
a  similar  exemption  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
and  that  general  disorder  would  ensue,  la 
answer  to  the  objection  Mr.  Borke  used  the 
following  language  :— 

"  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
mankind  follow  up  practically  any  speculative 
principle,  either  of  government  or  of  freedom, 
as  far  as  it  will  go  in  argument  and  logical 
illation.  VVe  Englishmen  stop  very  short  of 
the  principles  upon  which  we  support  any 
given  part  of  our  constitution^  or  even  the 

whole  of  it  together These  are 

the  cords  of  roan.  Man  acts  from  adequate 
rootiTes  relative  to  his  interests,  and  not  on 
metaphysical  speculations.  Aristotle,  the 
great  master  of  reasoning,  cautions  ns,  sod  with 
great  weight  and  propriety,  against  this  species 
of  delusive  geometrical  accuracy  in  moral  ar- 
guments, as  the  most  fallacious  of  all  sophis- 
try." • 

And  surely.  Sir,  as  this  is  true  of  mankind 
in  general,  so  is  it  especially  and  pointedly 
true  with  regard  to  England  and  to  Eog- 
lishmen.  Granted,  that  principles  of 
policy  have  a  tendency  to  work  out  their 
logical  results,  yet  surely  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  nearly  our  whole  system  of 
law  and  polity  consists  of  a  combination  of 
opposite  principles,  each  checking  and 
modifying  the  rest,  in  their  separate  and 
uncontrolled  action  mutually  destructive  ; 
but  scarcely  one  of  them  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme which  in  speculation  it  might  appear 
even  to  require,  and  all  hereby  subsisting 
in  harmony  and  collected  strength.  I  do 
not  wish  to  introduce  any  new  matter 
of  a  nature  to  be  controverted  into  this 
discussion ;  but  1  cannot  help  feeling 
persuaded  that  the  reference  I  am 
about  to  make  will  be  received,  as  matter 
of  fact,  with  one  accord  among  us,  what* 
ever  view  we  may  take  of  it  as  matter  of 
opinion.  Surely  then.  Sir,  we  have  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  apparent  and  argumentative 
consequences  of  political  principles  may 
be  intercepted,  in  what  has  taken  place 
among  ourselves  since  the  memorable  oc- 
casion of  the  Reform  Bill.  Who  that 
considers  the  nature  of  the  admiuiona 
which  that  measure  appeared  to  make, 
and  of  the  arguments  by  which  during  the 
fever  of  the  discussion  it  was  very  com. 
monly  maintained,  can  fail  lo  tie  surpriseil 
at  the  roaooer  in  which  the  influences  and 

•  Borke's  Works,  vol.  iiL  p.  110. 
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powers  then  set  in  motion,  and  sustained 
by  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  a  solemn  act,  have  been  checked 
and  qualified  by  the  practical  good  sense 
and  the  reflective  and  sober-minded  habits 
of  the  people  of  England  ?    Let  us  not, 
then,  assume  that  every  thing,  which  a 
measure  may  be  shown  theoretically  to 
warrant,  will  of  necessity  be  found  to  flow 
from  it  in  practice.     Upon  the  whole,  Sir, 
while  I  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
boon,  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  any  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  results;  but  believing 
that  justice   recommends    the  Bill,   and 
that,  though  there  is  power  enough  which 
might  at  this  moment  be  employed  for  its 
overthrow,  there  is  no  rule  of  public  policy 
on  which,  as  a  Legislature  and  a  country, 
we  are  in  the  least  degree  prepared  to  act, 
that  would  warrant  such  rejection,  I  do 
trust,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  sa- 
crifice of  feelin>^  which    1   admit  that  it 
demands  from  the  people  of  England  and 
of  Scotland^  it  may  pass  into  a  law,  if  not 
with  their  approval,   at  least  with  their 
acquiescence  ;  that  there  will  be  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  its  opponents  to  con- 
sider the  feelings  of  those  whom  it  imme- 
diately affects,  and  the  claims  which  ihey 
may  fairly  found  upon  the  actual  spirit  of 
our  policy,   both  general   and    religious; 
that  ihey  will  surrender  something  even 
of  what  would  be  dear  to  them,  in  de- 
ference to  the  great  social  law  that  binds 
us  all  together,  and  in  the  hope  of  making 
a  contribution,  such  as   the   public  exi- 
gencies  demand,   to  the  common  good. 
Sir,  I  have  now  only  to  return  my  cordial 
thanks  to  the  House  for  the  indulgence 
which  it  has  extended  to  me,  and  to  close 
with   a  single   remark  not  afilecting  the 
general  question.     I  have  thought  it  right 
to  discuss  that  question,  notwithstanding 
the  relation  which  it  bears  to  myself  indi- 
vidually, without  the  introduction  of  any 
personal  matter.     I  should  have  done  in- 
justice to  the  House,  and  to  the  subject, 
if  I  had  lowered  the  tone  of  a  debate  in- 
volving such  grave  issues,  by  mixing  with 
it  matter  of  a  nature  so  trivial.     I  would 
much  rather.  Sir,  that  my  vindication,  if  I 
need  one,  should  follow  in  the  train  of 
these  infinitely  greater  considerations.     I 
am  best  content  to  seek  it  simply  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  course  as  may  tend  to 
produce  the  belief,  that  1  have  endeavoured 
to   form  an   impartial  judgment  of  the 
merits  and  the  bearings  of  a  measure  so 
iroportant  to  the  country.    Indeed,  for  us 


all,  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  most 
fitly  provide  for  our  own  characters  by 
leaving  behind  us  such  words  and  acts  as 
will  convince  those  who  are  to  follow  us 
that  we  have  laboured  in  our  own  day 
and  generation,  if  with  fallible  judgment, 
yet  with  integrity  of  intention,  and  with  a 
constant  will,  to  consult  for  the  interests 
of  those  whose  social  welfare  is  committed 
to  our  charge. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  con- 
gratulated the  right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  after  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  at  now 
having  the  support  of  every  man  who  was 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  statesman.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dublin 
had  alluded  to  the  want  of  Catholic  peti- 
tions for  this  measure.     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  made  a  long  speech,  characterized 
by  amenity  of  manner,  and  by  language  of 
which  no  one  could  have  any  right  to  com- 
plain ;  but  he  wished  to  tell  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  what  affected  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  affected  also  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  Catholics  of  England  re- 
joiced in  any  good  that  was  offered  to  Ire- 
land, and  that  they  viewed  with  delight 
and  gratitude  the  boon  which  was  about  to 
be  bestowed  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.    He  must  say  also, 
that  the  hon.  Member's  speech  was  full  of 
exploded  charges  against  the  Catholics,  and 
of  no  doubt  unintentional  mib representa- 
tions against  Catholic  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples; but  the  real  point  of  the  speech  was 
to  be  found  in  the  last  sentence,  wherein 
he  declared  that  he  opposed  the  grant,  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  that  was  the  real  reason  of  the 
violence,  and  of  the  **  No  Popery"  cry. 
The  sole  reason  was  this  they  said,  "  You  are 
wrong  and  we  are  right."     They  denied, 
indeed,  any  desire  to  persecute  the  Catho- 
lics,  but    they  were   endowed    with    no 
friendly  feeling  towards  them.    They  were 
influenced  by  a  spirit  which  would  have 
qualified  them  to  become  one  of  the  Knights 
of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table;  a  spirit  and 
a  frame  of  mind  which,  a  kw  centuries  ago, 
would   have  made  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kent  turn  him  at  a  slow  fire,  and   some 
other  person  turn  the  survivor,  and  that 
without  any  great  loss  to   the   country. 
But,  to  go  back  as  far  as  eighteen  centuries, 
suppose  the  hon.  Member  for  Kent  had  been 
born  an  Israelite,  and  brought  up  an  honest 
and  conscientious  Israelite,  would  he  not, 
with  the  same  frame  of  mind  and  disposi- 
tion, bavedesired  to  impeach  the  Roman  Go- 
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vernor,  Pontius PilatOi as  the bon.  Member* when  I  Hgtened  to  that  able  address  was 
for  Knaresborough  now  wished  to  impeach  I  surprise  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
.1      _?_i.>.^   i-__     T» .^      F»^  J! J   -..X    jia^j  passed  the  gangway  to  deliver  it.     It 


the  right  hon.  Baronet?  He  did  not 
wish  to  pick  out  the  hon.  Member  for  Kent 
invidiously;  but  that  hon.  Gentleman  had 
attacked  him,  and  charged  him  with  being 
an  idolater,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dun- 
garvon,  who  said  he  heard  him  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  love.  The  hon.  Friend  of 
the  Member  for  Kent,  the  Member  for 
Oxford  too,  displayed  a  soured  spirit, 
which  seemed  to  qualify  him  to  be  High 
Priest  of  the  Jews.  He  was  no  latitndina- 
rian.  He  was  a  Catholic  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  by  conviction,  by 
examination,  confirmed  by  those  Scriptures 
which  the  Catholics  were  accused  of  not 
being  permitted  to  read.  But,  holding 
that  creed  and  profession,  he  did  most 
strenuously  abhor  and  repudiate  religious 
persecution  in  every  country,  and  under 
every  creed.  Whether  in  Great  Britain, 
or  in  Spain,  or  in  Naples,  or  in  Russia,  he 
fully  abhorred  it.  He  should  not  have 
done  his  duty  if,  before  he  sat  down,  he  did 
not  pay  a  tribute,  though  a  most  inade- 
quate and  humble  one,  but  certainly  a 
most  unqualified  one,  of  admiration,  at  the 
position  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
nad  placed  himself  in  bringing  forward 
this  measure,  opposed  as  he  was  by  a  great 
minority  of  his  usual  supporters.  Calm 
and  intrepid,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  bore 
up  against  the  stream,  firm  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  supported  by  every  true 
statesman  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  he 
trusted  that  he  would  not  merely  triumph 
in  this  Bill,  but  succeed  in  promoting 
the  pacification  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Disraeli  said:  Sir,  I  should  not 
have  intruded  for  a  moment  between  you 
and  the  noble  Lord  just  now,  had  I  the 
slightest  idea  that  he  intended  to  have 
caught  your  eye;  but  the  Amendment 
having  been  withdrawn,  I  imagined,  and 
that  supposition  is  very  general  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  that  we  should  not  have 
been  honoured  with  any  declaration  of 
opinion  from  Gentlemen  opposite.  But  I 
am  extremely  glad  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I  trust  he  does 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  rise  to 
say  anything  injurious  to  his  creed,  which 
I  respect,  or  anything  oflfensive  to  himself 
and  his  co-religionists,  with  whom,  in  many 
respects,  I  sympathise.  I  come  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 


seemed  to  be  worthy  of  the  Treasury 
Bench,  of  that  Treasury  Bench  which  this 
evening  he  criticised.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  while  the  right  hon.  Gk»ntleman  in- 
formed us  that  though  he  supported  the 
present  Bill,  it  was  not  for  the  reasons 
which  were  adduced  by  his  late  right  hon. 
chief;  yet,  nevertheless,  had  he  been  in  his 
position,  and  had  he  introduced  the  Bill 
himself,  he  might  have  brought  forward, 
perhaps,  unanswerable  arguments  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  and,  deeply  sensible  of  what  he  styled 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  mighl, 
perhaps,  have  arrested  the  flow  of  those 
petitions  which  be  confesses  has  astounded 
him,  but  which  next  week  he  informs  us 
will  astonish  us  still  more.  But  if  I  asked 
myself  for  a  moment  what  was  the  neces- 
sity for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  passing 
the  gangway  to  deliver  that  speech,  ought 
I  not  rather  to  have  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion, what  was  the  necessity  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  have  crossed  the  House 
to  deliver  that  speech  ?  If  those  are  the 
opinions  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  enter- 
tains, how  can  he,  subtle  a  casuist  as  he 
may  be,  reconcile  the  course  which  he 
now  pursues  to  that  which  he  pursued 
when  in  opposition?  Because,  after  all, 
what  is  the  result  of  the  adroit  argumenta- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  It  is 
this;  that  the  principle  upon  which  the 
State  has  hitherto  been  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  afiPairs  of  this  country  is  worn 
out.  We  must  seek  a  new  principle,  says 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  I  have  left  because  I  sup- 
port it — that  Government  has  discover- 
ed a  new  principle.  But  where  is  the 
new  principle?  He  tells  us  that  it  is 
not  now  definitely  and  distinctly  made 
out.  He  acknowledges  that  the  exposition 
of  it  is  feeble,  a  little  vague.  It  is  not 
now  complete;  we  must  look  to  futu- 
rity. But  if  this  is  the  case,  have  there 
been  no  prior  attempts  to  adumbrate  this 
new  system,  and  have  no  public  men  fa 
this  House  raised  their  voices  to  support 
this  principle  and  advocate  this  new  set- 
tlement ?  Have  not  their  opinions  been  in 
fact  the  foundation  of  measures  brought 
forward  by  them  as  a  Government  which 
no  longer  exists?  And  was  not  an  oppo- 
sition to  their  measures,  however  imper- 
fect their  provisions,  or  however  partially 
advocated,  the  bond  of  union  of  the  party 


Member  for  Newark.  My  first  impresrioo,  \  which  opposed  theos,  and  the  foondatioii  of 
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the  Conaervatlve  theory?  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  apree  with  the  right  hon.  Grentle- 
aaan  that  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  Church  and  State  in  this  country  is  an 
extremely  unsatisfactory  one.  I  have  had 
some  opportunities  for  obsenration  on  this 
bead.  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  House 
BOW  eight  or  nine  Sessions,  during  a  very 
tempestuous  period,  the  principal  part  of 
which  has  been  expended  in  discussions 
arising  out  of  this  controverted  principle. 
I  have  read  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen's 
book.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
his  argument  to-night,  has  made  one 
great  assumption.  He  say8> — "  You  have 
endowed  the  Anglican  church.  Can  you^  in 
fAct,  refuse  to  endow  the  Roman  Church  ?" 
But  have  we,  in  fact,  endowed  the  An- 
glican Church  ?  That  is  a  question.  We 
know  that  there  has  been  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State ;  and  the 
very  term  "  alliance  "  shows  that  they  met 
on  equal  terms,  and  made  an  equal  com- 
pact. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^  with 
all  his  historical  lore,  and  with  all  his 
trained  casuistry,  cannot  place  his  finger 
on  any  page  in  history  which  shows  that 
the  State  endowed  the  Church.  You  may 
regret  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  this 
country  has  a  large  estate.  You  may  say 
that  it  makes  it  predominant,  and  reason 
against  the  policy,  but  its  estate  is  a  fact 
which  none  can  deny.  We  deal  with  it  as 
we  deal  with  the  great  estates  of  the  ter- 
ritorial aristocracy.  Parties  may  be  di- 
vided upon  the  policy  of  the  landed  in- 
heritance of  the  country.  But  you  can. 
not  deny  the  fact.  As  practical  men  we 
deal  with  great  facts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  benefits. 
But  when  we  come  to]  the  question  of 
fresh  relations,  and  speak  of  endowing  re- 
ligions, the  plea,  I  will  not  call  it  an  argu- 
ment, of  analogy  fails  us.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  principle  you  will  lay  down 
for  the  step  you  are  invited  to  take,  I 
know,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  in- 
troduced the  Bill — and  I  must  make  the 
same  apology  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  referring  to  his  speech— -told  us, 
that  upon  this  subject  there  were  three 
courses  open  to  us.  I  never  heard  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  bring  forward  a 
measure  without  his  making  the  same 
confession.  I  never  knew  the  right  hon 
Gentleman  bring  forward,  not  what  I  call 
a  great  measure,  but  a  measure  which  as- 
sumes to  settle  a  great  controversy— there 
is  a  difference— without  saying  that  three 


courses  were  open  to  us.  In  a  eertaiu 
sense,  and  looking  to  his  own  position,  he 
is  right  There  is  the  course  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  left.  There  is  the 
course  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
following }  and  there  is  usually  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
to  follow.  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  ought  to  add 
that  there  is  a  fourth  course ;  because  it 
is  possible  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
adopt  one  of  those  courses  indicated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  then  having 
voted  for  it  to  rescind  its  vote.  That  is 
the  fourth  course,  which  in  future  I  trust 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
will  not  forget.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tells  us  to  go  back  to  precedents;  with 
him  a  great  measure  is  always  founded  on. 
a  small  precedent.  He  traces  the  steam- 
engine  always  back  to  the  tea-kettle.  His 
precedents  are  generally  tea-kettle  prece- 
dents.  In  the  present  instance,  he  refers 
us  to  Mr.  Perceval,  and  to  some  odd  Vote 
in  a  dusty  corner  from  which  he  infers  the 
principle  is  admitted.  He  says,  *'  You  have 
admitted  the  principle.  Confine  yourselves 
to  the  details.  Don't  trouble  yourselves 
about  the  first  and  second  reading,  but 
reserve  all  your  energies  for  the  Commit- 
tee, because  the  principle  is  admitted." 
Now,  I  deny  that  even,  in  the  limited 
sense  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  it  is 
admitted,  in  the  first  place,  that  was  a 
temporary  vote,  and  this  is  not ;  in  fact,  it 
is  a  permanent  one.  But  I  will  not  make 
that  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  will  go  to  the  ar- 
gument,  founded  on  circumstances,  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade :  I  am  somewhat 
astonished  that  he  should  so  completely 
have  given  up  principles.  I  looked  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  the  last  pala- 
din of  principle,  the  very  chivalry  of  ab- 
straction ;  and,  when  a  question  was  raised 
which  touched  the  elementary  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  1  never  supposed 
that  it  would  be  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  would  come  and  give  the  House 
the  small  change  of  circumstances  to  settle 
this  great  account.  But  have  circum- 
stances, which  ought  to  settle  every  thing 
—have  circumstances  not  changed  since 
the  time  of  Mr.  Perceval  ?  How  asto- 
nished must  Mr.  Perceval's  ghost  be— if 
he  have  a  ghost  to  be  thus  appealed 
to  1  Were  it  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  Burke, 
whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
quoted  to-night,  that  was  brought  in 
to  settle  this  question,  we  might  feel  the 
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controlling  influence  of  the  great  appa- 
rition. But  Mr.  Perceval  to  be  brought 
in  to  settle  it!  Mr.  Perceval  seems  ca- 
sually to  have  agreed  to  a  miserable  vote 
about  this  accidental  college  at  Maynooth. 
What,  let  me  ask  you>  was  the  political 
and  religious  situation  of  affairs  by  virtue 
of  which  Mr.  Perceval  became  Prime  Mi- 
nister at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing? You  had  really  then  in  England 
ivbat  you  pretend  you  now  have — a  Con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State.  You 
had  that  Constitution,  and  Members  of 
Parliament  being  then  necessarily  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church,  were,  by  virtue 
of  this  junction  of  Church  and  State,  in 
fact  members  of  a  lay  synod.  What,  again, 
was  the  situation  of  the  other  kingdoms  of 
the  Empire  ?  You  had  a  Church  in  Scot- 
land without  any  Dissenters.  What  was 
the  case  with  respect  to  Ireland  ?  There 
was  a  Constitution  in  Church  and  State 
sot  only  in  principle,  but  rigidly  adhered 
to.  What  do  we  now  see  ?  You  have  no 
longer  in  this  country  your  boasted  union 
of  Church  and  State.  You  may  proclaim 
it  still  —  you  may  make  speeches  to 
prove  that  the  Union  is  as  strong  as  ever 
—you  may  toast  it  at  your  public  din- 
ners; but  I  tell  you  that  the  constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State  no  longer  exists. 
What  is  the  undeniable  fact  with  respect 
to  this  proclaimed  union  ?  You  know  very 
well  that  the  Church  of  England  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  those  who  no  longer  ex- 
clusively profess  communion  wiih  that 
Church.  I  am  politically  connected  with 
a  district  which  is  threatened  with  very 
severe  suffering  in  consequence  of  this 
supposed  union  of  Church  and  State; 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district  are  about 
to  endure  one  of  the  greatest  blows  that 
could  be  inflicted  upon  them,  and  this 
solely  because  it  has  pleased  a  Con- 
servative Government  to  dt^stroy  the  an- 
cient episcopate  under  which  they  have 
80  long  been  governed.  What  is  now  the 
position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland— a 
Church  which  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool 
held  up  as  a  model,  and  as  the  perfection 
of  a  religious  community,  because,  I  sup- 
pose, it  gave  him  no  trouble  ?  What,  I 
repeat,  is  the  present  situation  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ?  It  is  rent  in  twain ! 
Besides  the  Kirk,  there  is  now  the  Free 
Kirk.  Well,  will  you  endow  the  Free 
Kirk  ?  Will  you  apply  this  principle  of 
endowment  to  sectarians  and  schismatics  of 
every  class?  Where  will  you  stop?  Why 
should  you  stop?    And  this  consideration 


brings  me  to  the  real  question  before 
the  House.  You  find  your  Erastiaa 
system  crumbling  from  under  your  feet. 
Will  you  adopt  a  pantheistic  principle  ?  I 
have  unfaltering  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  our  Church  ;  but  I  think  that  the  real 
source  of  the  danger  which  threatens  it  is 
its  connexion  with  the  State,  which  places 
it  under  the  control  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons that  is  not  necessarily  of  its  commu- 
nion. Leave  the  Church  to  herself,  and 
she  will  shrink  from  no  contest,  however 
severe.  I  believe  in  Ireland  itself,  if  the 
question  be,  will  you  sever  the  Church 
from  the  State,  or  will  you  endow  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ? — for  my  own 
part,  I  believe  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
would  say,  *'  Sever  the  connexion  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  and  don't  en* 
dow  the  Roman  Catholics.'*  But  then  we 
come  to  this  other  consideration — are  we 
to  recognise  a  pantheistic  principle  ?  Be- 
cause, judging  from  all  that  has  passed^ 
I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
any  body  of  sectarians  that  can  prove 
a  certain  population  to  Downing-street, 
will  be  considered  to  have  a  claim  for 
an  endowment.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess  I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the 
cure  of  souls  in  that  quarter.  I  observe 
in  Downing-street  a  disposition  to  assail 
our  old  and  deeply  rooted  habits.  From 
that  quarter  has  proceeded  the  assault  on 
the  parochial  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
Will  they  complete  it  by  attending  to  our 
spiritual  necessities?  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  such  a  proceeding.  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  opposed  to  or  more 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of 
this  country  than  a  police  turveillanoe, 
such  as  is  contemplated  over  the  religious 
ordinances  of  the  people.  I  deny  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  creature  of  the 
State.  The  alliance  between  them  has  been 
one  formed  and  maintained  upon  equal 
terms ;  and  if  it  be  attempted,  as  appears 
to  be  the  intention,  to  place  all  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  under  the  control  of  Down- 
ing-street, and  to  subject  them  to  the 
same  species  of  discipline  that  is  enforced 
in  Prussia  over  the  religious  establishments 
there,  I  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentlenum  that 
the  people  of  this  countrv  will  never 
endure  such  a  system.  This  alone  b  a 
sufficient  ground  with  me  to  oppose  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House.  I  will  not 
say  that  this  Bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  House  in  a  sinister  and  insidious 
manner,  though  I,  in  common  with  otberS| 
have  formed  nj  conclusions   upon   that 
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point ;  Imt  I  will  assert*  what  I  believe 
caDDOt  be  denied ,  that  the  measure  has 
taken  the  country  by  surprise.  But  1 
hare  other  reasons  for  opposing  this  niea- 
snre.  I  oppose  this  Bill  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  I  oppose  it  also  on  account 
of  the  men  by  whom  it  has  been  brought 
forward.  [^Loud  cheers]'  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  meet  those  cheers^  and  I  do  so  by 
declaring,  that  I  do  not  think— putting 
totally  out  of  view  the  other  objections 
which  I  entertain — that  the  Gentlemen 
who  are  now  seated  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
are  morally  entitled  to  bring  such  a  mea- 
sure forward.  This  measure.  Sir,  involves 
a  principle  against  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  most  of  his  Colleagues 
have  all  along  signally  struggled.  When 
I  recall  to  mind  all  the  speeches,  and 
all  the  Motions,  and  all  the  Votes  which 
have  emanated  from  the  present  occu- 
pants of  the  Treasury  Bench  on  this 
and  analogous  questions — when  I  remem- 
ber their  opposition  to  that  system  of 
education  which  they  now  seek  to  pro- 
mote— when  I  recollect  the  procession  of 
prelates  going  up  to  the  palace  of  the 
Sovereign  to  protest  against  analogous 
measures  with  those  which  the  very  men 
who  incited  that  procession  are  now  urging 
forward — when  I  recall  to  mind  all  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  here  upon 
the  subject  of  Irish  education — when  the 
Appropriation  Clause  presents  itself  to  my 
memory,  I  consider  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the 
circumstances  which  induce  me  to  adopt 
this  opinion.  And  are  we  to  be  told,  that 
because  those  men  who  took  the  course  to 
which  I  have  referred  have  crossed  the 
floor  of  this  House,  and  have  abandoned 
with  their  former  seats  their  former  pro- 
fessions—are we  to  be  told  that  these 
men's  measures  and  actions  are  to  remain 
uncriticised  and  unopposed,  because  they 
tell  us  to  look  to  the  merits  of  their  mea- 
sures, and  to  forget  themselres  and  their 
former  protestations?  Such  pretensions 
naturally  lead  to  the  question  whether 
party,  as  a  political  instrument,  is  or  is 
Dot  to  continue  to  govern  the  discussions 
of  this  House  ?  llie  question  touches  the 
whole  of  their  Ministry.  Let  us,  there- 
fore,  grapple  with  it,  and  decide  what  our 
future  course  shall  be  in  this  respect.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  mis- 
conception and  subterfuge  which  now  sur- 
round us.  I  am  perfectly  contented  to 
place  the  question  upon  this  footing.  Now, 


Sir,  it  18  very  easy  to  complain  of  party 
Government,  and  there  may  be  persons 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject 
who  may  entertain  a  deep  objection  to  that 
Government,  and  know  to  what  that  ob- 
jection leads.  But  there  are  others  who 
shrug  their  shoulders,  and  talk  in  a  slip- 
shod style  on  this  head,  who,  perhaps,  are 
not  exactly  aware  of  what  the  objections 
lead  to.  These  persons  should  understand, 
that  if  they  object  to  party  Government, 
they  do,  in  fact,  object  to  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  Parliamentary  Government. 
A  popular  assembly  without  parties — 500 
isolated  individuals  —  cannot  stand  five 
years  against  a  Minister  with  an  organized 
Government  without  becoming  a  servile 
Senate.  The  objectors  to  party  Govern- 
ment may  have  a  good  case,  on  the  merits 
of  which  I  give  no  opinion.  They  may 
say,  *'  Here  are  we  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land ;  we  have  had  the  virtual  sovereignty 
of  this  country  for  a  century  and  a  half; 
we  have  plunged  the  country  in  debt,  and 
we  can't  pay  it.  We  have  done  more  than 
patrician  Rome  in  its  most  rapacious  hour ; 
we  have  mortgaged  industry  to  protect 
property.  We  have  passed  laws  on  the  cur- 
rency which  have  affected  property  more 
than  all  the  tampering  of  the  coinage  by 
all  the  Sovereigns  that  have  ever  existed ; 
we  have  violently  assailed,  and  now  still 
more  enormously  menace,  the  parochial 
constitution  of  the  country,  and,  having 
differed  on  every  other  subject,  we  have  at 
length  agreed  on  one  point,  that  with  re- 
lation to  the  civilization,  the  wealth,  and 
luxury  thai  surround  them,  the  people  of 
England  are  the  hardest  worked  and  the 
worst  fed,  the  most  miserable  and  degraded 
population  in  the  world.*'  This  is  the  case 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  party  Go- 
vernment. Well,  let  them  carry  out  their 
principle  ;  let  them  vote  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  go  up  to  Buckingham  Palace,  fall 
on  their  knees  before  our  Sovereign  Lady, 
and  restore  to  Her  the  prerogatives  which 
they  have  so  long  usurped  and  so  injuri- 
ously used.  But  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, even  a  pedant  in  favour  of  Parlia- 
mentary Power,  who.  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  declares  he  is  ready  to  go  to  war 
to-morrow  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  in  behalf  of  your  privileges — who 
is  jealous  of  the  slightest  interference  with 
your  business  or  your  duties,  even  if  you 
cannot  transact  or  perform  them — who  en- 
joins the  youth  of  England  not  to  make 
brilliant  speeches,  but  to  work  on  railway 
Committees — for  him  to  set  up  for  one 
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wbo  would  be  independent  of  Parliament 
and  party,  is  indeed  astonishing.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite,  the  hereditary  leader 
of  the  Whig  party,  who  foanded  Parlia- 
mentary Government  in  this  country,  will, 
I  am  sure,  not  withhold  his  concurrence 
with  the  principles  I  have  laid  down. 
That  noble  Lord,  the  representative  of 
Mr.  Fox,  will  not  gainsay  the  motto  of  that 
great  leader — *'  Men,  and  not  measures." 
And  I  would  ask  Gentlemen  on  this  side, 
how  has  the  opposite  system  answered  for 
them  ?  You  have  permitted  men  to  gain 
power  and  enter  place,  and  then  carry 
measures  exactly  the  reverse  to  those  which 
they  professed  in  opposition,  and  they  carry 
these  measures  by  the  very  means  and  ma- 
chinery by  which  they  conducted  the  oppo- 
sition, and  by  which  they  gained  power. 
And  you  are  reconciled  to  this  procedure  by 
being  persuaded  that  by  carrying  measures 
which  you  disapprove  of  and  they  pretend 
to  disrelish,  they  are  making  what  they 
call  **  the  best  oargain"  for  you.  I  say, 
that  the  Parliamentary  course  is  for  this 
House  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  Go- 
vernment formed  on  distinct  principles, 
and  having  in  consequence  a  constitutional 
Opposition.  Here  is  a  Minister  who  ha- 
bitually brings  forward  as  his  own  mea- 
sures those  very  schemes  and  proposals  to 
which,  when  in  opposition,  he  always 
avowed  himself  a  bitter  and  determined 
opponent.  He  brings  in  Canada  Bills»  he 
brings  in  Maynooth  Bills  3  he  uses  expres- 
sions and  excites  feelings  still  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  measures;  but,  let  me 
ask  the  admirers  of  *'the  best  bargain"  sys- 
tem, how  they  think  the  right  Hon.  Oen, 
tleman  would  have  acted  had  they  been 
introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite? 
Wby^  then  those  Bills  would  have  been 
at  least  checked  by  the  Opposition,  by  a 
constitutional  Opposition ;  the  questions 
would  have  been  criticised,  the  measures 
would  have  been  modified.  Grant  even  that 
some  measures  might  have  been  factiously 
opposed ;  that  would  have  been  only  one 
of  the  necessary  inconveniencies  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Government.  In  what  situta- 
tion  are  we  plared  now  }  Up  come  all  these 
petitions;  in  them  we  hear  the  loud  mur- 
murs of  the  people,  because  there  is  no  ex- 
ponent of  'a  great  national  opinion  in  this 
House,  while  we  have  a  Government  which 
came  into  power  by  an  organization  pre- 
pared to  oppose  such  measures,  now  en- 
gaged in  carrving  them.  I  may  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  say*  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  ought  to  oppose  the  present 


measure^  tbougb  be  approves  it,  because  ii 
is  thus  brought  forward.  He  will  reply 
it  is  for  those  who  act  on  another  set  of 
principles  to  oppose  the  Government ;  oon« 
sequently  the  country  is  without  a  con- 
sttutional  Opposition  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment in  check.  Now,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
said,  because  I  have  made  these  obeerva- 
tions,  which  are  in  entire  and  complete  re* 
lation  and  affinity  to  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  that  I  am  *' bandying  personalities.** 
Certainly,  we  live  in  strange  times,  when 
Parliamentary  criticism  on  a  person  in  so 
eminent  a  position  as  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  is  to  be  stopped  by  bis  declaring 
it  personality ;  when  it  is  but  fair  obeerva- 
tion  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  pub* 
lie  man,  whose  career  is  open  to  us,  with 
respect  to  whom  we  have  a  right  to  draw 
the  inferences  we  think  legitimate ;  and  if 
they  are  not  just  they  may  be  contravened 
in  free  discussion.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  House  thinks  of  this  system  of  patting 
down  Parliamentary  discussion  ;  it  is  not  a 
very  new  experiment ;  it  has  been  tried  in 
— 1  will  not  say  another  House,  for  that 
must  not  be  referred  to— *but  it  has  been 
tried  in  what  is  called  "  another  place."  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  position  occupied 
by  "  another  place"  in  the  public  estima- 
tion and  the  public  eye  is  one  of  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
particularly  ambitious.  I  remember  when 
we  used  to  toast  '*  another  place**  with  three 
times  three  and  nine  times  nine;  the 
independence  of  *'  another  place"  was  once 
a  fiivourite  toast  at  all  Conservative 
dinners;  where  is  the  independence  of 
*'  another  place**  now  >  It  is  not  Radi- 
calism, it  is  not  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has 
consigned  ''another  place  to  illustrious 
insignificance ;  it  is  Conservatism  and  a 
Conservative  dictator.  Are  you  prepared 
to  meet  the  same  fate?  Every  time  a  Mem- 
ber expresses  any  opinions  not  absolutely 
agreeable  to  the  Minister  of  the  day,  is  he 
to  be  stopped  by  a  charge  of  "  bandying 
personalities  ?*'  Whenever  the  younff  men 
of  England  allude  to  any  great  principle 
of  political  life  or  Parliamentary  conduct, 
are  they  to  be  recommended  to  go  to  a  rail- 
way Committee  }  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  very  agreeable  if  this  House  were  in  the 
same  condition,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  Bill,  as  '*  another  place.**  I  know  the 
elements  of  this  House  are  diflerent,  that 
the  characters  of  the  individuals  who  would 
control  us  are  different;  but  the  prooeas 
with  both  bodies,  although  It  varies,  it  in 
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result  the  same.    It  may  break  the  spirit 
Id  '*  another  place,"  and  it  majr  lower  the 
tone  in  this;  '*  another  place"  may  be  drilled 
into  a  guard-room,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  be  degraded  into  a  vestry.    But 
the  consequence  is  exactly  similar;  and  that 
consequence  will  be,  that  you   will   have 
Bills  like  the  Maynooth  Bill,  and  that  still 
more  important  measure  which,  after  the 
admission  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Newark,  may  be  looked  on  as  a  fact,  if  not 
accomplished,  yet  ascertained,  introduced, 
and  carried  through  this  House,  and  of 
course  through  *'  another  place ;"  and  you 
may  have  the  floor  of  this  House  covered  with 
petitions,  and  the  lobby  of  <*  another  place" 
crowded  with  the  constituents  who  have  left 
US  in  despair ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  public  feeling,  whatever  may  be 
the  depth  of  the  national  sentiment,  if  you 
choose  to  support  a  Government  that  an- 
nounces no  distinctive  principles,  which  is 
in  turn  supported  by  an  Opposition  that 
does  not  oppose,  I  am  certain  there  is  no 
spirit  and  no   nation   that  can   resist  a 
''  cross'*  so  deeply  laid  and  so  deliberately 
accomplished.    This  Maynooth  Bill,  I  sup- 
pose, is  in  traduced  instead  of  the  Irish  Regis, 
tration  Bill,  the  necessity  for  which  was  so 
apparent  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  in  opposition.   It  Is  brought  in  after  a 
four  years',  experiment  of  lowering  your 
tone,  and  working  that,  constitutionally, 
by  means  of  a  Whig  Opposition.    During 
those  four  years  what  has  the  Conserva- 
tive  party  endured?     What  has  it  ex- 
perienced?    What   is   the  treatment    it 
has  been  obliged   to   submit  to,  till  the 
thing  was  so  ripe  that   even    your  mur- 
murs are  not  noticed?    This  Bill  brings 
afiairs  to  a  crisis ;  the  question  is  not  to  be 
decided  on  its  merits ;  it  is  to  be  decided 
on  the  fact — who  are  the  men  who  bring 
it  forward  ?     If  you  are  to  have  a  popular 
Government— if  you  are  to  have  a  Parlia. 
mentary  Administration,  the  conditions  an- 
tecedent are,  that  you  should  have  a  Go- 
vernment which  aeclares  the   principles 
upon  which  its  policy  is  founded,  and  then 
you  can  have  on  them  the  wholesome  check 
of  a  constitutional  Opposition.   What  have 
we  got  instead?      Something  has  risen 
up  in  this  country  as  fatal  in  the  political 
\vorId  as  it  has  been  in  the  landed  world  of 
Ireland— we  have  a  great  Parliamentary 
middleman.   It  is  well  known  what  a  mid- 
dleman is ;  he  is  a  man  who  bamboozles 
one  party,  and  plunders   the  other,  till, 
having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is 
not  entitled,  he  cries  out,  "  Let  us  bav^ 


no  party  questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure.*" 
I  want  to  have  a  Commission  issued  to 
inquire  into  the  tenure  by  which  Downing- 
street  is  held.     I  want  to  know  whether 
the  conditions  of  entry  have  been  complied 
with,  and  whether  there  are  not  some  co- 
venants in   the  lease  which  are  already 
forfeited  ?     I  hope  I  shall  not  be  answered 
by  Hansard.   I  am  not  surprised  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  be  so  fond  of  re- 
curring to  that  great  authority ;  he  has 
great  advantages ;  he  can  look  over  a  re- 
cord of  thirty,  and  more  than  thirty  years 
of  an  eminent  career.    But  that  is  not  the 
lot  of  every  one;  and  I  may  say,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  i  am  rather  surprised  that  your 
experienced  statesmen  should  be  so  fond  of 
recurring   to  that  eminent    publication. 
What,  after  all,  do  they  see  on  looking 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  even 
of  their  speeches  in   Hansard?     What 
dreary  pages  of  interminable  talk,   what 
predictions  falsified,  what  pledges  broken, 
what  calculations  that  have  gone  wrong, 
what  budgets  that  have  blown  up !     And 
all  this,  too,  not  relieved  by  a  single  original 
thought,  a  single  generous  impulse,  or  a 
single  happy  expression  !    Why,  Hansard^ 
instead  of  being  the  Delphi  of  Dbwning- 
street,  is  but  the  Dunciad  of  politics.  But 
I  want  something  more  than  quotations 
from  Hansard  to  account  for  the  process 
by  which  parties  have  been  managed  in 
this  House.     It  is  a  system  so  matter  of 
fact  and  yet  so  fallacious,  taking  in  every- 
body, though  everybody  knows  he  is  de- 
ceived ;  so   mechanical,   and  yet  so  Ma- 
chiavelian,  that  I  can  hardly  say  what  it 
is,  except  a  sort  of  humdrum  hocus  pocia, 
in  which  the  order  of  the  day  is  read  to 
take  in  a  nation.     Now;  the  system  is  to 
be  brought  to  a  test  to-night.     Will  the 
House  support  the  Government  in  a  mea- 
sure which,  according  to  the  highest  au- 
thority— one  who  has  quitted  the  Cabinet 
for  some  reason  that  has  not  been  given, 
and  who,  probably,  may  join  it  again  under 
circumstances  equally  obscure — is,  in  fact, 
an  endowment  for  the   Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland  ?     If  any  vote  were 
at  stake  in  which  the  social  and  political 
equality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
were  concerned,  I  would  go  as  far  as  any 
man  in  the  House,  and  perhaps  further 
than  many.     But,  Sir,  no  one  pretends 
that  this  is  now  the  question.  The  grounds 
on  which   1  oppose  this   Motion  are  not 
those   of  hostility  to  their  claims,   but 
grounds  which  they  themselves,  after  the 
clamour  of  the  moment,  must  feel  are  le« 
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gitimate  ones.  I  cannot  admit  the  plea 
ad  misericordiam,  founded  on  the  state  of 
Maynooth.  Surely  men  of  high  spirit 
and  bearing  cannot  for  a  moment  bring 
themselves  to  suppose  that  we  shall  be  in- 
duced to  vote  for  the  measure  on  this  plea; 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  them  to  suppose 
so.  I  know  there  are  Roman  Catholic 
colleges,  well  ori^anized  and  well  ordered^ 
that  are  not  in  the  condition  of  Maynooth ; 
there  are  sectarian  colleges  in  England 
with  larger  revenues  even  than  those  now 
proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Government 
in  support  of  Roman  Catholic  principles. 
What  sustains  them  ?  The  sympathy  of 
their  co-religionaries.  I  cannot  believe, 
therefore,  that  those  Gentlemen  will,  upon 
reflection,  be  anxious  that  this  Bill  should 
pass.  I  do  not  think  it  a  measure  either 
nattering  to  their  pride,  or  solacing  to 
their  Teelings  ;  I  do  not  think  it  either  a 
great  or  a  liberal  measure.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  a  supreme  master  of  Parlia- 
mentary tactics*  and  when  he  found  he  was 
not  receiving  from  the  seats  behind  him  the 
once  abundant  chorus  of  applause  to  which 
he  was  accustomed,  he  went  forward  to 
the  red  box,  and  saying,  "  I  know  this  is 
a  great  grant  to  Maynooth,"  obtained  the 
heedless  assent  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  the  assertion.  But  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  principle  is  cor- 
rect, 1  think  it  is  not  a  great  grant;  I 
think  it  is  a  mean,  a  meagre,  and  a  mi- 
serable grant.  If  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  are  to  be  educated  by  the  State, 
it  must  be  something  greater  than  the 
difference  between  2SL  and  28/.,  something 
higher  than  the  difference  between  three 
in  a  bed  and  two.  That  is  not  the  way, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  which  I 
would  approach  a  reverend  priesthood.  I 
cannot  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  genilemen»  on  reflection — and  I 
hope  they  will  have  time  for  reflection •» 
will  vote  for  this  measure,  when  they  con- 
sider what  It  is.  Who  is  he  who  intro- 
duces it?  He  is  the  snme  individual 
whose  bleak  shade  fell  on  the  sunshine  of 
your  hopes  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Will  not  this  consideration  affect 
you  ?  What  if  it  be  a  boon  ? — I  deny  that 
It  is  one— but  if  it  were  the  boon  it  is 
said  to  be,  would  vou  accept  it  from 
hands  polluted.^  It  is  not  from  him  you 
ought  to  accept  it — not  from  him  who, 
urged  on,  as  he  reluctantly  admitted,  by 
fatal  State  necessity,  accompanied  the 
concession  of  your  legitimate  political 
claims  by  the   niggardly  avowal  that  be 


was  obliged  to  concede  them.  As  to 
the  Whigs,  I  am  almost  in  despair  of 
appealing  to  their  hereditary  duties,  their 
constitutional  convictions,  or  their  histo- 
rical position  ;  but  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  was  almost 
weary  of  being  dragged  at  the  triumphal 
car  of  a  conqueror  who  did  not  conquer 
him  in  fair  fight.  I  think  the  noble 
Lord  mi^ht  have  found  some  inspiration 
in  the  writings  of  that  great  man  whom 
he  has  so  often  quoted,  and  whose  fame 
he  attempts  to  emulate.  I  should  have 
thought  that  a  man  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  noble  Lord— and  he  has  a 
thoughtful  mind  and  a  noble  spirit — might 
have  felt  that  Mr.  Fox  would  have  taken 
that  course  which  I  still  think  the  noble 
Lord,  touched  by  his  high  position,  and 
the  responsibility  of  that  position,  will 
still  adopt.  His  party  may  have  fallen, 
but  it  still  is  one  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  Other  parties  hare 
also  fallen;  they  have  been  reconstructed, 
and  they  have  been  destroyed.  The  noble 
Lord  is  not  in  so  fallen  a  position  as  that 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  in 
183L  But  let  the  noble  Lord  beware  of 
this ;  let  him  beware  of  rising  from  that 
degraded  position  again  by  the  same  sys- 
tem of  tactics.  They  may  bring  some 
short-lived  success,  but  upon  conditions 
M'hich  I  believe  the  gallant  spirit  of  the 
noble  Lord  would  disdain.  I  do  not,  thee, 
despair.  Sir,  of  the  aid  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  Whigs 
of  England,  in  opposing  this  measure  re- 
specting Maynooth,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
would  reject  it  on  exclusively  Protestant 
principles,  or  on  the  general  principle 
against  State  interference  which  I  have 
attempted  to  uphold.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  various  motives  and  impulses 
which  animate  these  different  sections 
of  opinion,  there  is  at  least  one  com- 
mon ground  for  co-operation  —  there  is 
one  animating  principle  which  may  in- 
spire us  all.  Let  ua  in  this  House  re- 
echo that  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
sovereign  sentiment  of  this  country;  let 
us  tell  persons  in  high  places  that  can- 
ning is  not  caution^  and  that  habitual 
perfidy  is  not  high  policy  of  State.  On 
that  ground  we  may  all  join.  Let  us 
bring  back  to  this  House  that  which  it  has 
for  so  long  a  time  past  been  without— the 
legitimate  influence  and  salutary  check  of 
a  constitutional  Opposition.  That  is  what 
the  country  requires,  what  the  coantry 
looks  for.    Let  us  do  it  at  ooce  in  th« 
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only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  by  de. 
throning  this  dynasty  of  deception,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
official  despotism  and  Parliamentary  im- 
posture. 

Mr.  Roebuck  said,  he  approached  this 
quesition  with  considerable  apprehension  as 
to  whether  he  would  be  able  adequately  to 
explain  the  opinions  he  held  upon  ir,  and 
the  reasons  for  his  vote.     He  felt  this  the 
more,  because  it  appeared  to  him  that  this 
was  a  great  national  question,  and  that 
there  was  danger   from  what   they  had 
heard  to-night  that   all  considerations  of 
national  welfare  would    be  forgotten   in 
petty  private  pique,  and  personal  feeling. 
He  did  not  like  on  a  question  of  this  kind 
to  see  feelings  of  a  merely  personal  nature 
introduced  to  disturb  those  other  consider- 
ations which    must  of   necessity  in  that 
House,  and   at    that  time,   excite    great 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  who  felt 
that  they  had  a  great  duty  to  perform  to 
the  people,  and  who  did   not  forget  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  considerations 
concerning  themselves.  And  here  he  would 
for  the  moment  make  one  passing  remark 
of  a  critical  character.    He  could  not  con- 
gratulate the  hon.   Member  for  Shrews- 
bury on  the  effect  of  the  manner  of  his 
speech ;  it  certainly  had  not  been  charac- 
terised by  any  of  that  remarkable  talent 
which  was  necessary  to  bear  away  the  open 
malice  which  it  evinced.    That  speech  was 
certainly  poor  in  its  performance,   how- 
ever malicious  in  its  motives.    It  was  said 
to  be  something  to  be  praised  by  one  who 
was  himself  worthy  of  praise ;  so  it  was 
hard  to  be  accused  of  inconsistency  by  one 
who  was  himself  open  to  the  same  charge. 
Even  if  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  were  unwilling 
to  use  towards  the  hon.   Member  those 
hard  words  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  wit  on  this  occasion,  the  argument, 
if  argument  it  could   be  called,    which 
formed  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech ,  could  be  retorted  on  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself.     What  did  his 
charge  amount  to  ?  Why,  that  the  righthon. 
fiaronet  had  in  former  times  held  former 
opinions,  and   that  with   the  change  of 
tiroes  he  had  changed  his  opinions.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  was  open  to  the 
same  charge.     What  was  the  sort  of  con- 
stitutional opposition  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  at  one  time  aspired  ?     Why,  it 
was  not  only  a  constitutional  opposition, 
but  a  liberal  one.     The  great  model  of  his 
Parliamentary  career  was  at  one  time  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose.   Commencing 


life  with  these  aspirations,  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  to  be  found  in  open  opposition 
behind  the  back  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
How  came  he  there  ?    That  was  a  natural 
question.      An  equally  natural  one  was, 
why  did  he  remain  there?    If,  indeed,  his 
brilliant  merits   have  been  forgotten,  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  indeed  thought 
of  measures  and  not  of  men,  then,  indeed, 
we  may  understand  the  position  of  the  hon. 
Member  and  his  unfortunate  state  of  mind 
— unfortunate,  perhaps,  only  because  he 
has  never  had  afforded  to  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  "  coming  below  the  gangway."  But, 
he  asked,  were  not  these  miserable  dis- 
plays on  such  a  question  ?     When  they 
had  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other 
excited  by  the  deepest  and  strongest  feel- 
ings respecting  their  religious  belief  and 
expectations,  was  it  not  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted  that   they  had   had  their  minds 
turned  from  the  great  object  of  the  debate 
to  these  petty  feelings  and  considerations? 
And  he  did  hope  the  House  would  pardon 
him  if  he  endeavoured  to  forget  all  con- 
sideration  of  the   immediate   amusement 
which  might  be  derived  from  malice  in  the 
guise  of  wit,  and  left  it  at  once  for  the 
more  serious  subjects  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion.  It  was  a  question  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  of  great  importance  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House ;  for  it  in- 
volved not  merely  the  quiet  of  Ireland,  but 
also  the  quiet  and  well-being  of  England ; 
and   perhaps,    without    exaggeration,   he 
might  say,  the  quiet  of  the  world  at  large. 
It  was  because  he  viewed  the  question  in 
this  light,  and  because  the  country  gene- 
rally, and  his  constituents  in  particular, 
were  deeply  stirred  by  conscientious  scru- 
ples in  connexion  with  it,  that   he  ap- 
proached  it  with  feelings  of  doubt  and 
anxiety.   If  the  question  came  before  them 
now  for  the  first  time,  it  would  assume  a 
very  different  aspect.    But,  however  easy 
it  might  be  to  laugh  at  the  word  "  circum- 
stances," he  could  not  shut  out  from  his 
view  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  and 
of  this  country  when  he  came  to  consider 
the  course  he  should  take  on  this  measure. 
*'  Circumstances"  might  be  cited  often,  as 
indeed  might  '*  principles,"  without  much 
care  being  felt  for  either  one  or  the  other. 
But  when  he  looked  at  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  at  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  question, 
he  must  say  that  it  behoved  them  to  place 
themselves    above   the   agitation    around 
them,  to  set  an  example  to  those  whom 
they  represented,  to  do  their  duty  boldlyi 
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and»  whateyer  migbt  be  the  resttlt^  to  I 
act  up  to  their  Tiew  of  what  was 
right  and  proper,  aod  likely  to  con- 
duce to  the  welfare  of  this  great  commu. 
nity.  Now,  looking  at  the  grant  then 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Govern  ment,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he,  for  one,  was 
prepared  to  support  it  He  would  go  one 
step  further,  and  declare  that  if  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  had  come  down  to  the 
House  to  propose  a  grant,  and  they  were 
for  the  moment  excluding  all  recollec* 
tion  of  any  money  having  been  formerly 
granted  for  the  same  purpose,  he  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  would  at  once  close  with  the 
offer.  But  he  would  take  the  case  as  it 
was  first  presented  to  them.  A  purely 
Protestant  Parliament  in  Ireland,  en- 
dowed, as  it  was  termed,  though  he  ob- 
jected to  the  word,  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth.  An  annual  grant 
was  made  by  a  Parliament  exclusively 
Protestant,  and  composed  wholly  of  the 
rich,  and  that  grant  was  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Union.  At  the  period  of 
the  Union  a  purely  Protestant  Parliament 
repeated  the  Vote.  Various  Ministers 
came  into  power ;  political  parties  of  va- 
rious descriptions  took  office ;  and  under 
all|  this  grant  was  continued.  He  wanted 
the  House,  however,  to  remark  particu- 
larly the  circumstances  under  which  a 
grant  was  fitst  made  to  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. This  took  place  in  1795,  at  a  time 
when  the  Protestant  feared  the  Catholic 
less  than  he  feared  the  principles  of  France, 
whan  he  would  rather  see  in  every  parish 
in  Ireland  a  Catholic  priest*  a  follower  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  than  an  emissary 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris,  or  a  follower 
of  Robespierre.  During  the  existence  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  they  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  conciliating  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  to  secure  their  assistance  in 
the  battle  which  they  were  fighting*  this 
grant  was  made.     As  time  uent  on,  the 

{>arties  in  the  conquest  changed.  Napo- 
eon,  it  was  true,  established  Catholicity 
in  France ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  be 
aimed  at  universal  dominion,  and  Ireland 
was  required  to  send  forth  thousands  of 
gallant  soldiers  to  fight  the  great  battle 
that  WAS  then  going  on  between  Franee 
and  England.  In  the  year  1808  the 
principle  of  the  grant  was  again  mooted, 
and  again  discussed,  and  they  added  to 
the  grant  that  was  originally  made.  They 
found  a  purely  Protestant  Parliament 
acting  ifl  this  wafi  for  iti  own  purpoaai^ 


under  all  Ministries,  up  to  the  year  1837. 
In  that  year,  the  Roman  Catholics  were^ 
as  it  was  termed,  emancipated^  and  en* 
tered  into  the  composition  both  of  that  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  The  grant 
to  Majmooth  was  again  renewed,  and  was 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act. 
Now,  it  might,  and  probably  would,  be  said 
that  the  doings  of  an  aristocratic  Govern* 
meot  were  not  those  with  which  they  could 
have  much  sympathy, it  bein^  notorious  that 
an  aristocracy  consulted  only  its  own  con- 
venience and  its  own  selfish  interests.  But 
after  the  year  1882,  the  Parliament  was 
one  which  represented  the  great  body  of 
Dissenters  in  this  country ;  and  from  Uiat 
time  to  the  present  had  the  grant  been  coo« 
tinned.  What  he  had  to  say  on  this  subject 
he  wished  to  address  to  his  constituents  and 
to  the  people  out  of  doors.  They  had  for 
the  last  twelve  years  sanctioned  this  grant ; 
they  had  sanctioned  the  principle  of  it 
up  to  the  present  hour ;  and  they  could 
not,  therefore,  now  turn  round  and  tell 
their  Representatives,  whilst  they  suddenly 
startled  their  ears  with  a  sort  of  ecclesias- 
tical trumpet,  that  Protestantism  was  ia 
daily  and  hourly  peril  on  account  of  thia 
grant.  They  had  seen  the  former  grant 
made,  not  only  without  remonstrance,  but 
with  applause  ;  and  if  the  grant  had  been 
made  for  twelve  years  by  four  successive 
Parliaments,  with  different  Administra- 
tions in  power,  the  principle  being  the 
same  as  regarded  the  religious  queatioo, 
whether  the  grant  were  8.000/.  or  26,000/* 
they  could  not  be  suddenly  called  upon  to 
recede  from  the  principle  on  which  the 
grant  had  hitherto  b^n  made*  Some 
complaint  had  been  made  against  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  on  account 
of  his  stating  that  there  were  but  three 
courses  open.  It  wouhl  not  be  denied 
that  it  was  ezcediogly  useful  to  look  at  the 
real  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 
That  matters  should  remain  in  their  pra* 
sent  position  every  one  acknowledged  to  be 
impossible.  It  was  admitted  that  the  present 
petition  of  Maynooth  could  not  continue^ 
first,  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  UoL 
▼ersity  of  Oaford,  who  had  always  ooo* 
sistently  been  opposed  to  the  grant ;  and, 
secondly,  by  those  who  had  had  a  new  light 
brought  into  their  minds  by  the  propoeed 
extension  of  it.  Hon.  Members  on  that  aide 
of  the  House  who  supported  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  contended  that  the  pre* 
viding  for  the  proper  education  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland  vae  of 
the  highest  momeoli  as  beiag  oalsuhted  IP 
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make  tbem  bd  that  they  were  not  aliens 
from  the  country  of  their  birth.  They 
felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  create  In  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
INiesthood  feelings  of  affection  for  the  Go^^ 
vemment,  and  associations  of  pleasure  in 
connexion  with  the  place  in  which  they 
wete  educated,  instead  of  associations  of 
insult  and  indignity.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  institutions  of  this  country 
were  not  in  any  case  paltry  or  mean,  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  make  them 
otherwise.  They  were,  in  fact»  for  the 
most  part,  distinguished  by  magnificence 
and  liberality;  and  if  Maynooth  were 
treated  in  a  different  manner,  it  would  be 
attributed,  not  to  an  inability,  but  to  un- 
willingness to  provide  proper  support  The 
Roman  Catholic  dergy  had  in  many  cases 
endured  poverty  and  privation  in  carrying 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  from 
one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other ;  and  if 
it  were  necessary,  he  believed  they  would 
at  all  times  cheerfully  assist  in  bearing 
public  burdens.  But  when  they  found  all 
the  appliances  of  wealth  exerted  in  other 
cases,  and  withheld  in  their  own,  they  ni^ 
turally  felt  that  they  did  not  enjoy  their 
due  share  of  the  sympathy  of  England. 
What  course,  then,  could  the  House  pur- 
sue ?  Why,  they  must  either  get  rid  of 
the  grant  altogether,  or  acosde  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  His 
only  objection  to  that  Motion  was,  that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  had 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  proposed  a  broad  scheme  of 
academical  education,  making  Mayoooth 
a  Roman  Catholic  university,  similar  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees,  so  that  the  clergy  and 
the  gentry  might  equally  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  benefits.  Had  that  course 
been  pursued,  he  believed  no  mora  hos- 
tility would  have  been  exhibited  to  that 
prapoed  than  the  present.  Now,  there 
were  two  classes  of  objectors  to  this  mea- 
sure. The  first  class,  with  whom  he  deeply 
sympathiaed,  opposed  the  grant  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  objecting  to  the  en- 
dowment of  any  religion  by  the  State. 
They  said,  that  at  the  present  moment^ 
the  Estabiisfaed  Church  was  the  monster 
grievanoe  of  Ireland,  and  they  objected  to 
what  they  called  the  setting  up  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  establishment  as  equally 
objectionable.  But  he  contended  that  this 
was  not  the  setting  up  of  another  estab- 
Ushment,  but  a  contribution  towards  the 
idttoalion  of  Irrinnd'K-4i  cntribntnm  in  the 


best  form  towards  the  teaching  of  the  only 
teachers  of  the  Irish  people.  He  regretted 
that  the  measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ivas  so  inadequate  to  that  olyect ; 
but  he  supported  it  as  an  approach  towards 
national  education ;  and  he  would  do  so  if, 
in  place  of  being  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow-Christians  in  Ireland*  it 
were  designed  for  Jews  or  Mahomedans4 
Did  they  not  already  contribute  towards 
the  teaching  of  the  Brahmin  priests  in 
India,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
in  Canada  ?  In  Canada  there  was  a  priest- 
hood endowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
not  one  word  had  been  said  on  the  score 
of  a  violation  of  conscience.  In  fact,  an 
hon*  Member  had  that  evening  admitted, 
that  without  this  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  their  Colonial  dominion.  The 
question  of  principle,  it  appeared,  had  no 
influence  when  interest  was  concerned. 
Then  they  put  the  principle  in  their 
pockets  and  sanctioned  the  endowmenti  as 
it  was  called,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. He  did  not  object  to  this ;  he  ac- 
knowledged the  reason  of  it,  and  thought 
it  a  sufiiclent  one ;  but  why  not  apply  the 
same  argument  to  Ireland  ?  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  were  in  Ireland  reasons 
for  believing  that  they  would  conciliate  the 
people,  that  they  would  very  much  con- 
tribute to  the  harmony  of  the  whole  people 
by  continuing  and  increasing  this  grant, 
how  came  it  that  it  had  the  opposition  of 
persons  who  could  concede  to  this  principle 
for  the  purposes  of  Colonial  religion  ?  The 
truth  was  that  there  was  not  a  single  hour 
of  any  one  of  their  legislative  days  that 
they  did  net  break  a  principle.  He  sup- 
ported the  grant  on  the  ground  that  we 
were  of  necessity  obliged,  so  far  as  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  people  was  con- 
cerned, to  be  for  the  moment  passive.  We 
must  contribute  as  well  as  we  could  to  the 
due  education  of  the  people  in  the  faith 
which  they  held,  and  in  which  we  had  not 
a  right  to  interfere ;  all  that  the  State  had 
.to  inquire  into  was,  were  they  good  citi- 
aens  ?  And,  therefore,  going  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other — to  Canada,  to 
India,  to  Malta,  to  the  West  Indies — in 
fact,  through  the  whc^e  of  our  Foreign 
Possessions,  we  found  that  this  was  the 
system  pursued ;  but,  on  turning  to  Ire- 
land, he  supported  the  measure  on  this 
ground  of  conciliation.  He  had  onoe  heard 
an  observation  made  by  a  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  opposite,  '*  that  we  had  come  to  the 
end  of  conciliation."  He  was  not  going  to 
quarrel  widi  any  change  otofkum  which 
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ezperienoe  migbt  liave  wrought  oq   the 
iDiDds  of  right  hoo.  Gentlemen  opposite ; 
but  he  considered  that  wiihin  the  last  two 
years  a  great  change  had  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  goTemment  of  Ireland.    We 
had  adopted  a  different  system  to  that 
which  had  prevailed  almost   during  the 
recollection  of  ef  ery  man  in  that  House  ; 
and  he  considered  this,  the  last  proposed 
act  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  most 
marked  step  in  the  progress  of  this  system 
of  concession — a  conquest  oyer  every  suc- 
cessive Ministry  that  had  governed  Ireland 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.     It 
had  sealed  upon  it  the  doctrine  of  conces- 
sion, and  both  the  great  parties  of  this 
country  were  now  endeavouring  to  make 
all  necessary  concessions  to  Ireland.     He 
took  this  measure  as  one  great  step  in  that 
concession,  not  because  (as  had  been  asked) 
they  expected  all  these  great  consequences 
from  this  paltry  concession — from  the  dif- 
ference  between  9,000/.  and  28.0002.  a 
year — for  he  did  not  expect  this.  He  might 
be  asked,  did  he  expect  the  priesthood  of 
Ireland  to  be  bribed  to  our  service  by  such 
means  ?     His  answer  was,  he  did  not  want 
to  do  that ;  but  he  wanted  to  make  the 
people  feel  that  the  system  was  changed — 
that  we  were  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to 
that  unfortunate  people.     Though  he  did 
not  expect  great  results — though  he  did 
not  hope  that  the  priests  might  be  esta- 
blished in  that  country  immediately,  yet 
he  did  hope  that  when  this  great  measure 
was  consummated  in  all  its  circumstances, 
the  very  opposition   to  it  marking  how 
strong  was  the  necessity  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  mind  of  such  a  proposition, 
this  concession  would  convince  the  leaders 
of  the   Irish    people,    and   address  itself 
to   their  calm  and   thinking  minds    and 
generous  feelings,  and  that  their  leaders 
and  those  who  wished  to  excite  them  for 
purposes  of  personal  nmbition,  would  not 
have  them,  as  they  now  had,  so  thoroughly 
at  command  and  beck.  He  took  this  as  the 
greatest  boon  that  had  been  conferred,  not 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  upon  the 
people  of  England ;  for  we  might  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  assailed  to-morrow  from 
abroad,  and  we  were  to  refuse  this  grant, 
the  insulted  people  of  Ireland  would  re- 
collect the  insult.    They  bad  been  told  by 
many  ardent  persons  that  the  religion  of 
the  Irish  was  a  superstition  and  immoral, 
and  parts  of  their  books  had  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  it ;  and  that  to  endow 
this  college  was  to  endow  a  college  to 
teach  immorality  and  superstitioa.    The 


insulted  people  of  Ireland  would  recollect 
this ;  and  we  should  find  our  danger  came 
not  so  much  from  abroad  as  it  was  at 
home.  Our  chief  enemies  would  be  at 
home,  and  we  should  be  weak,  and  open  to 
the  insults  of  the  world,  because  we  Imd 
been  unjust  to  one-third  of  our  country- 
men. It  was  upon  this  great  ground  that 
he  maintained  the  grant  proposed  by  tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  Look  at  the  oon* 
dition  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment. 
Suppose  that  at  the  present  moment  Eng- 
land was  in  the  same  situation,  and  Ireland 
in  a  situation  totally  at  variance  with  its 
present  condition  of  great  depression*  Sup- 
pose they  could  find  some  Saxon  dema- 
gogue— some  William  Long*beard  to  ap- 
peal to  the  oppressed  Saxon  and  point 
to  his  Norman  spoliator,  and  appc«l  to 
what  was  in  the  memory  of  many  living 
men,  and  speak  of  the  desolation  which  was 
spread  through  the  land,  of  cabins  burnt, 
of  fields  laid  waste,  and  of  thousands  of 

Eeople  turned  out  to  starve ;  suppose,  theo, 
e  could  point  to  the  scene  of  the  patient 
and  deserving  priest,  careless  of  Ganger, 
and  wealth,  and  power,  going  to  these 
people  thus  beaten  down  and  trodden  to 
the  earth,  and  ministering  to  them  coura- 
geously and  bravely  all  the  religious  com- 
forts which  their  condition  demanded—- 
suppose  a  demagogue  in  England  could 
say  these  things,  would  England  be  quiet 
under  such  circumstances  ?  Would  she  not 
rise  up  as  one  man  and  put  down  the  op^ 
pressor?  And  had  not  the  Irish  people 
the  same  feelings  and  power  as  we  had  ? 
And  were  we  to  forget  that  this  hypothe- 
tical case  which  he  was  putting,  was  actu- 
ally the  case  in  Ireland?  Mr.  O'Connelt 
regarded  the  proposition  of  the  right  hoDw 
Baronet  as  a  '*  bidding  "  against  him  ;  hm 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  knew  very  well  that  K 
justice  were  done  to  Ireland,  Ireland  weold 
no  longer  seek  to  be  divided  from  us,  but 
would  be  our  right  hand  in  the  time  of  war, 
and  our  friendly  ally  in  the  time  of  peace. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  religious  and 
moral  aspect  of  Ireland,  he  would  aak  if  the 
proposed  grant  could  be  conaidered  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  donation  given  to  the 
people  in  the  best  form  ?  If  he  were  asked 
the  mode  in  which  he  could  do  the  greaiett 
good  at  the  least  possible  coat,  he  alraiild 
say  it  would  be  by  educating  the  Irish 
priests.  It  would  be  a  contribution  made 
in  the  best  form  for  educating  the  Irish 
people.  The  grant  was  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  religious  principle.  Theae  argu* 
menta  were  diffioiii  to  rqily  to^  and  for 
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the  most  part  he  could  not  understaud 
them.      They  eluded  his    understaodiDg 
altogether.      He  was  told   the  objection 
was,  that  the  teaching  at  M aynooth  was  a 
teaching  of  error,  and  they  objected  to 
support  such  teaching.      He  had  in  his 
hand  a  very  remarkable  report  of  a  speech 
made  at  Liverpool.    He  wished  to  call  the 
attention   of  the   House  to  observations 
made  upon  the  present  Question  by  a  rev. 
gentleman  at  Liverpool  (as  we  understood). 
He  really  felt  it  necessary  to  beg  pardon  of 
the  House  for  bringing  upon  them  a  mode 
of  treating  the  present  question  which  was 
in  all  respects  so  objectionable,  but  yet  the 
manner  in  which  the  rev.  gentleman  dis- 
cussed this  matter  was,  in  its  way,  very 
striking.    He  said, — "  Was  God's  word  to 
be  practically  supreme,  or  not  ?"  and  then 
he  went  on  to  observe  that  though  no  part 
of  the  Bible  was  obscure,  certainly  not  un- 
iotelligible,  yet  there  were  some  pictures 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  so  characterized  by 
extreme  clearness,  that  to  doubt  their  mean- 
ing was  little  less  than  to  deny  the  use  of 
the  Bible  itself.    The  Bible  prohibited  the 
bowing  down  to  graven  images,  it  prohi- 
bited adultery^  it  prohibited  theft.    Then 
he  added  that  inasmuch  as  Parliament 
would  not  think  of  endowing  a  college  for 
promoting  adultery  or  thefts  so  they  ought 
not  to  endow  a  college  which  inculcated  the 
practice  of  bowing  down  to  graven  images. 
Nowj  he  would  appeal  to  hon.  Members  to 
say,  if  that  was  the  manner  in  which  such 
a  question  as  the  present  ought  to   be 
argued  ?  Could  he  or  any  Member  be  fairly 
called  upon  to  meet  such  arguments?  For 
his  part  he  should  not  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.    Neither  should  he  seek 
to  answer  those  who  affirmed  that  their 
views  of  that  which  was  the  truth  ought 
alone  to  be  accepted  as  the  truth.     Who 
should  say  what  was  the  truth  as  compared 
with  the  opinions  of  other  men  ?    For  the 
reasons,  then,  which  he  had  stated,  he  gave 
to  the  grant  his  most  cordial  support. 

Lord  Northland  next  rose,  but  owing  to 
the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  House, 
the  few  observations  which  the  noble  Lord 
made  were  nearly  inaudible.  He  was  un- 
derstood to  say  that  he  felt  great  regret  at 
being  thus  obliged,  for  the  iirst  time,  to 
difller  from  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Debate  adjourned,  aod  House  adjourned 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday y  April  14,  1845. 

MiNUTifl.1    Bills.    PuhUc—V^-  Public  Mtueunu,  &&; 
Sherifft  (Wales) ;  Actions  of  Debt  (Limitation). 

2^  Ciutomi  (Export  Duties)  s  Mutiny;  Marine  Mutiny ; 
Glass  Duties. 

Private, —  1**    Ellesmere,   Birmingham,  &d  Liverpool 
Canals  Union  I  Kingston -upon -Hull  Docks. 

Reported,— CaXyeti**  Estate. 
Pktitionb  Prcsbntbd.  By  Bishops  of  London.  Rochester* 
LlandaS;  and  St.  David's,  Earls  Powii,  Lichfield,  Bnnla- 
kiUen,  Ellmborough.  and   St.   Germains,   Marquesses 
Anglesey,  Breadalbane,  and  Camden,  Lords  Asbburton, 
Brougham,  Hatherton,  Campbell,  and  Deuman,  flrom 
Members  of  Soots  Presbyterian  Church,  London,  and 
numerous  other  bodies  and  places,  against  any  Airther 
Grant  to  Maynooth  College.— By  Earl  of  Ennbkiilen* 
from  Killoghter,  and  several  other  places,  for  Encourage- 
ment of  Schools  in  connexion  with  Church  Eduoataoa 
Society  (Ireland).— From  Clergy  and  others  of  Congres- 
bury,  Nailsea,  and  Tonbridge,  for  the  better  Regulation 
of  Beer  Houses. — By  Bishops  of  London  and  Lichfield, 
from  Derby,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Sandford  Oreos,  for 
better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  Duke  of  Buo- 
clcuch,  from   Presbyteries  of  Skye,  and  other  places 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Schoolmasters  (Scotland). 
—From   Tradesmen  of  Tonbridge,  and  several  other 
places,  for  Repeal  of  57th  Clause  of  Insolvent  Debtors 
Act— From  East  Lambeth,  for  Redemption  of  Tolls  on 
Waterloo  and  other  Bridges.— From  Land  Occupiers  of 
Huntingdon,  for  Protection  to  Agriculture. — By  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  Earl  Powis,  from  Clergy  and  others  of 
Ludlow,  and  Sittingboume,  against  the  Union  of  St. 
Aasph  and  Bangor ;  and  ttom  Louth,  Frame,  and  se- 
veral other  places,  against  the  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the  Appcrfntment  of  a  Bishop 
to  the  See  of  Manchester. — From  Montgomery,  for  Es- 
tabliahmentof  Local  CourU  (Wales).— By  Lord  Campbell, 
ttom  Prison  Board  of  County  of  Fifle,  oomplaiDing  of 
Evils  of  present  System  relating  to  Care  and  Management 
of  Criminal  Lunatics  (Scotland). — From  Corpustye,  and 
several  other  places,  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance, 

especially  on  the  Sabbath. 

Maynooth.]  The  Marquess  of  Bread-' 
albane,  in  presenting  a  great  many  peti- 
tions  against  any  grant  to  Maynooth  from 
many  places  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere^ 
said  that  he  should  not  do  justice  to  the 
petitioners,  if  he  did  not  state  to  the  House 
their  sincere  and  anxious  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. However  much  they  objected  to  the 
grant,  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  principles  of  civil  or  religious  liberty, 
as  they  wished  their  Roman  Catholic  feU 
low- countrymen  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
of  opinion.  But  they  regarded  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights  and  the  endowment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  as 
very  different  things.  For  hisown  part  he  had 
always  acted  upon  this  principle,  and  had 
constantly  voted  for  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  for  un  equality  of  civil  rights  among 
all  classes  of  his  countrymen ;  but  with  the 
petitioners  he  drew  a  distinction  between 
civil  rights,  and  in  substance  making  a  new 
Church  Endowment  and  Establishment. 
He  thought  that  the  course  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  this  matter  was 
most  imprudent  and  censurable. 
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Criminal  Lunatics  (Scotland).  Lord 
Campbell  said,  that  he  had  then  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice,  from  the  Prison  Board  of  the 
County  of  Fife,  on  the  subject  of  Criminal 
Lunatics.*  He  hoped  that  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  di- 
rected to  the  matter ;  and  he  could  assure 
them  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition 
involved  no  charge  against  any  Member  of 
the  Government,  but  the  petition  pointed 
out  a  serious  defect  in  the  law.  The  pe- 
titioners complained  that  the  law  made  no 
provision  for  the  support  or  maintenance  of 
criminal  lunatics  in  Scotland.  There  was 
a  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  dealing 
with  poor  lunatics,  when  they  had  been 
guilty  of  no  criminal  offence,  but  there 
was  no  provision  for  criminal  pauper  luna- 
tics— there  was  no  system  for  their  treat- 
ment and  cure.  In  consequence  of  this 
they  were  obliged  to  be  kept  in  gaol,  which 
was  as  miserable  for  them  as  for  the  other 
persons  in  the  same  prison  with  them. 
The  only  mode  in  which  they  could  be  dealt 
with  in  gaol  was  to  keep  them  in  solitary 
confinement  in  cells.  The  petitioners 
stated  an  instance  of  the  defective  state  of 
the  law.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  been  tried  for  homicide.  There  was 
no  doubt  as  to  his  having  committed  the 
act,  but  he  was  a  lunatic  when  he  did 
so,  and  was  consequently  acquitted  on  that 
plea ;  but  was  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary to  be  committed  to  the  Fife  county 
prison  till  further  orders.  The  petitioners 
state  that  they  were  most  anxious  to  do 
anything  which  could  mitigate  the  state 
of  this  unhappy  man ;  but  in  the  gaol  they 
had  no  means  of  doing  so.  When  this  man 
was  first  committed  he  was  only  a  mono- 
maniac ;  except  upon  one  particular  subject 
he  was  perfectly  rational*  and  was  a  very 
intelligent  and  clever  man.  The  only 
course  the  petitioners  could  adopt  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  was  to  place 
him  in  a  cell  in  solitary  confinement.  They 
had  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary  on 
the  subject,  but  they  could  obtain  no  relief, 
as  there  was  no  public  establishment  for 
criminal  lunatics,  while  no  private  lunatic 
asylum  which  they  could  select  would 
receive  him.  They  had  appealed  to  that 
excellent  and  humane  Gentleman,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  but  he  could  give  them  no 
redress;  and  they  therefore  were  obliged  to 
continue  to  keep  him  in  a  cell  in  solitary 
confinement  in  the  prison  at  Cupar.  He 
hoped  that  some  clause  to  make  prnvi- 
sion  for  cases  of  this  kind  would  be  intro* 


duced  into  the  Poor  Law  Bill  for  Scot- 
land. 

Lord  WhamcUffe  was  quite  satisfied 
that  the  subject  caued  for  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Government.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  law  in  Scotland  was 
deficient  in  this  respect;  but  the  aubject 
was  one  that  required  great  consideratiaa 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  it* 
The  law  of  England  was  equally  deficient 
on  the  subject  until  the  Act  the  S9ik 
George  III  was  passed. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

Railways  (Ibblamd).]  The  Mar* 
quess  of  Clanricarde  wished  to  ask  sone 
questions  of  the  noble  Earl  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  on  the  subject  of  Railways 
in  Ireland.  It  was  a  subject  of  very  oon« 
siderable  importance.  The  first  question 
which  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Earl 
was,  whether,  in  the  recommendations  of 
certain  railways  by  the  Railway  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Parlia- 
ment,  those  recommendations  were  to  be 
considered  as  pointing  out  the  line  posi- 
tively the  best  possible,  or  merely  relatively 
to  others  the  beat,  and  that  the  recommend- 
ation of  a  line  was  merely  founded  on  the 
comparison  with  other  lines  which  might 
be  before  the  Board  ?  He  was  induced  to 
ask  this  question  in  consequence  of  a  Re- 
port which  was  laid  on  the  Table  only  early 
last  week,  although  it  was  dated  the  Srd 
of  April,  and,  by  some  means  or  other, 
had  been  printed  in  Irish  newspapers  a 
week  before  it  was  laid  before  Parliament. 
He  wished  to  ask  thb  questiouj  because 
the  Report  to  which  he  referred  related  to 
railways  in  the  part  of  Ireland  with  which 
he  was  connected— namely,  the  west  of 
Ireland.  He  saw  in  that  Report  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  alluded  to  only  two  lines: 
he  did  not  intend  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  those  lines,  or  to  find  fault  with 
the  Report  because  it  recommended  ooe 
line  in  preference  to  the  other,  nor  did  it 
seem  to  him  to  be  the  right  time  to  give 
any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  he  thought 
that  neither  of  those  lines  would  be  the 
best  pos&ible  line  for  efiecting  the  object  in 
view,  namely,  a  railway  to  Gal  way.  He 
asked  this  question  because  he  thought  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive  Government 
stood  in  a  very  different  position  with  regard 
to  railways  in  Ireland  from  that  in  which  it 
was  placed  in  England,  when  railways  were 
first  set  on  foot  in  the  latter  country.    No 
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doubt  il:  W88  wise  and  prudenti  in  the  first 
instance,  to  leave  the  formation  of  railroads 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  and  not 
to  commit  themselves  on  the  subject,  as  the 
consequence  of  such  undertakings  was  very 
doubtful ;  and  the  great  results  which  had 
followed,  although  anticipated  by  some, 
were  far  from  being  generally  expected.  It 
had,  however,  been  frequently  the  subject 
of  regret  in  that  House,  in  the  course  of 
the  two  last  Sessions  of  Parliament,  and 
from  which  expression  of  regret  he  had 
never  heard  a  dissentient  voice,  that,  con- 
sidering the  great  results  arrived  at  by 
these  undertakings,  and  the  importance 
they  had  obtained  in  this  country,  the 
Government  had  not  more  directly  inter, 
fered  to  point  out  the  lines  which,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country,  should  be  under- 
taken— avoiding  in  soihe  cases  monopoly, 
and  bad  lines  in  others,  and  interfering  in 
many  respects,  by  which  the  community 
would  have  received  more  benefits  than  had 
accrued  to  it  by  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted.  But  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
Ihey  stood  in  a  different  position;  there 
they  had  new  ground  and  a  new  country, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  experience  they 
had  derived  from  what  had  occurred  in 
England ;  and,  therefore,  the  department 
of  the  Government  to  which  these  matters 
were  now  referred,  might  very  fairly  take 
a  much  more  decided  line,  and  announce 
a  much  more  positive  opinion  upon  the 
proposed  lines,  than  was  called  for  in 
England.  On  that  principle  their  Lord- 
ships would  see  the  advantage  of  not  leav- 
ing those  matters,  in  Ireland,  too  much  to 
private  speculation .  He  made  those  remarks 
because,  as  he  had  stated,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  neither  of  the  lines  mentioned  in  the 
Report  were  the  best  possible  lines  to 
effect  the  object  in  view.  Two  other  lines 
were  slightly  adverted  to  in  the  Report ; 
and  they  led  him  to  the  second  question 
which  he  wished  to  ask,  namely,  how  far 
the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
examined  into  and  inquired  whether  the 
companies  that  came  before  them,  as  original 
and  incorporated  companies,  and  who  pro- 
posed to  resort  to  Parliament  as  companies, 
had  complied  with  the  provisions,  the  very 
stringent  provisions,  of  the  Registration 
Act  passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  Those  provisions  were,  doubtless, 
very  stringent ;  and  if  they  were  too  strin- 
gent in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  of  Parliament,  the  law  in  that  respect 
ought  to  be  altered;  but,  undoubtedly, 
wUle  the  law  remained  in  force  which  was 


intended  for  some  security,  as  it  was,  to 
the  public  against  ffambling  and  fraudulent 
speculators,  as  wdl  as  for  other  reasons, 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  ought  to  be  com- 
plied with.  He  was  induced  to  make 
those  remarks,  because  he  saw  that  in  this 
Report  a  scheme  which  he  thought*— but 
he  might  be  wrong  in  his  opinion—would 
be  as  advantageous  as  those  mentioned  in 
detail  in  the  body  of  this  Report,  was  very 
slightly  referred  to  as  a  project  into  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  think  it  right 
to  go  in  detail,  upon  the  ground  that  a 
mere  outline  of  the  plan  had  been  laid 
before  them.  Now  the  projectors  of  that 
plan,  although  they  had  no  company 
formed,  and  had  taken  no  particular 
steps,  were  still  entitled  to  as  patient 
a  hearing  as  any  company  that  had  not 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act ; 
indeed,  he  thought  that,  having  avowed 
themselves  only  projectors,  and  not  repre- 
sented themselves  to  be  a  company,  nor  vio- 
lated any  law,  they  were  entitled  to  more 
protection  than  persons  who  came  before  the 
public  as  a  company,  but  who  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  law.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
positively  that  others  had  not  complied  with 
the  law,  but  he  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  they  had  not ;  and  he  thought  that 
that  was  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
because  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for 
Ireland  that  capitalists  should  be  induced 
by  untrue,  if  not  fraudulent— he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  were  such -« re- 
presentations to  embark  their  money  in 
schemes  which  were  not  likely  to  he  car- 
ried out,  and  were  not  set  on  foot  with  a 
bondjide  intention  of  being  executed.  He 
found,  to  his  great  surprise,  on  Saturday 
last,  that  in  the  last  winter  his  name  had 
appeared  in  a  prospectus  with  which  he 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  to  which  he  had 
never  given  his  sanction.  One  of  the 
regulations  in  the  Act  to  which  he  had 
adverted  was,  that  within  a  month  of  regis- 
tration, a  return  should  be  made,  showing 
the  paper  by  which  all  the  promoters  ot 
the  scheme  shall  have  bound  themselves  to 
take  one  or  more  shares  in  the  company  to 
which  they  lend  their  names.  And  he  could 
conceive  nothing  more  improper  than  a  per- 
son to  lend  his  name  to  a  scheme  to  which  he 
was  not  ready  to  lend  his  money.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  had  always  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  forward- 
ing speculations  of  this  kind  unless  he  was 
prepared,  at  the  same  time,  to  embark 
some  money  in  them.  There  were  at 
present  schemes  in  the  market— and  he 
U  2 
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ntd  in  tbe  market^  because  he  saw  them 
advertised  — >  headed  by  noble  and  hon. 
Friends  of  his,  who,  he  knew,  had  no 
concern  whatever  with  those  speculations. 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  matters  of  this  sort  were 
managed.  Prospectuses  were  issued  by  in- 
terested parties,  accompanied  by  a  notice  that 
applications  for  shares  were  to  be  made  by 
a  certain  day.  The  shares  were  then  sent 
into  the  market  at  a  premium,  and  persons 
not  acquainted  with  the  process  were  in- 
duced to  buy  them,  supposing  that  the 
persons  whose  names  they  saw  to  these 
prospectuses  were  engaged  in  the  under, 
takings;  and  loss  inevitably  followed  to 
those  speculators  thus  mided  by  state- 
ments which  ought  never,  not  only  ac- 
cording to  equity,  but  by  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  have  been  given 
to  the  public.  For  those  reasons,  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  be  cautious  in 
recognising  as  companies  persons  who 
might  come  before  them  as  such,  unless 
they  were  sure  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  had  been  strictly  complied  with. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that,  whe- 
ther they  were  companies  or  no  companies, 
it  would  be  wise  in  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
examine  into  every  project  and  every  sug- 
gestion that  might  be  made  as  regarded 
the  different  lines ;  because  in  the  country 
to  which  he  referred  it  was  essentially 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  great  lines 
of  communication -— that  none  but  good 
lines  might  be  sanctioned,  and  that  those 
lines  should  be  really  and  bend  Jide  exe- 
cuted. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  was  anxious,  be- 
fore he  replied  to  the  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  noble  Marquess,  to  account  for  a  fact 
which  the  noble  Marquess  seemed  to  think 
required  some  explanation ;  he  meant  the 
fact  of  the  Report  itself  having  appeared 
before  the  public  in  the  Irish  newspapers 
previously  to  its  having  been  laid  before 
that  House.  It  was  very  true  that  the 
Report  was  to  be  seen  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers  before  it  was  laid  on  the 
Table  of  their  Lordships'  House ;  but  the 
reason  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
of  their  Lordships  having  adjourned  some 
time  previous  to  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liamenti  and  the  Board  of  Trade  being 
desirous  that  this  Report  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  as  eariy  as  possible, 
several  Reports  were  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  after  their  Lord- 
ships had  adjourned,  and,  which,  therefore, 
could  not  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  that 


House  until  after  the  recess.  With  respect 
to  the  first  of  the  questions,  the  noble  Mar* 
ques  had  asked  whether  the  recommend* 
ations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  to  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  recommendatory  of 
the  best  line  for  particular  districts,  or  for 
any  quarter  of  the  country,  more  especially 
in  Ireland,  or  as  relatively  recommending 
one  line  as  compared  with  another  line. 
He  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  answer- 
ing that  the  recommendations  or  opinions 
contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  not  to  be  taken  as  absolute 
recommendations  of  a  line  as  the  best  of 
all  possible  lines,  for  a  country.  The  terms 
in  which  the  Report  of  the  House  of 
Commons  advised  the  appointment  of  the 
Board,  precluded  them  from  taking  that 
course.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Board,  and  they  were  to  report  upon  it, 
taking  into  consideration  the  plans  and 
sections,  and  such  matters,  with  the  Bills, 
as  might  be  laid  before  them.  The  Board 
was  to  consider  whether  there  were  public 
reasons  that  ought  to  be  conclusive  against 
the  schemes,  or  which  scheme  of  two 
ought  to  be  preferred  by  Parliament.  On 
these  grounds  they  had  acted  ;  and  when 
two  schemes  were  laid  before  them  they 
had  given  the  preference  to  that  one  which 
appeared,  upon  the  whole,  to  confer  upon 
to  the  public  the  greatest  amount  of  ad* 
vantage.  The  noble  Marquess  had  alao 
inquired  how  far  it  was  advisable  for  the 
Government  not  to  leave  these  matters  to 
private  enterprise,  but  to  lay  down  its  au- 
thority as  to  what  lines  of  railway  should 
be  adopted.  Upon  former  occasions  he  (the 
£arl  of  Dalhousie)  had  alluded  to  that 
subject,  and  he  should  not  venture  to  say 
more  upon  it  on  the  present  occasion  than 
that  he  thought  such  a  course  of  action 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  fol- 
lowed ;  but  that,  havinf^  proceeded  for  so 
long  a  period  upon  a  different  line,  it  was 
impossible  to  have  recourse  to  it  then.  But 
if  it  were  unnecessary  or  impossible  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  follow  such  a  line 
of  conduct  now,  it  was  doubly  unnecessary 
to  do  80  with  regard  to  Ireland,  inasmuch 
as  in  that  country,  under  the  sanrtion  of 
Government,  such  an  inquiry  had  taken 
place,  and  a  most  elaborate,  able,  and  ad« 
roirable  Report  had  been  many  years  since 
laid  upon  the  Table.  He  need  not  assure 
their  Lordships  that  upon  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  railwavs  in  Ireland,  oon« 
fttant  reference  waa  made  to  that  Report  by 
the  Railway  Department  as  the  highest 
anthority,  and  they  had  not  on  any  other 
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occasion  departed  from  tlie  terms  of  that  Re- 
port without  great  hesitation,  after  the  most 
careful  consideration,  and  only  where  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  have  altered  since 
the  date  of  the  Report,  and  under  which, 
as  they  knew,  a  different  course  of  action 
would  have  been  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners.    With  regard  to  the  second  ques- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquess — namely,  whe- 
ther the  Board  had  been  sufficiently  cau- 
tious in  recognising  as  companies   those 
projectors  who  had  come  before  them,  and 
who  had  in  many  instances  broken  the 
provisions  of   the  Registration  Act  pas- 
sed last  Session  of  Parliament-^-he  was 
aware  that  those  provisions  were  strin- 
gent ;  but  so  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
concerned  they  had  no  authority  whatever 
in  the  matter  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
observance   or    non-observance   of  them. 
It  was  referred   to  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
certain  plans,  sections,  and  Bills  to  be  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  the  particular  points 
into  which  the  inquiry  was  to  be  made 
were    specified    in    the    Report    of    the 
House  of   Commons  3    but   as    to   whe- 
ther companies   had    complied  with    the 
Standing  Orders  of  Parliament,  it  formed 
no  part  of  their  consideration.     A  ques- 
tion arose  very  early  in  the  inquiry  of  the 
Board  with  reference  to  the  Standing  Or- 
ders of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  whe- 
ther any  Report  on  a  Railway  scheme  which 
had  notoriously  failed  to  comply  with  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the 
Railway  Board.  Their  Lordships  were  pro- 
bably aware  that  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  pressure  of  business  during  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  it  became  almost  im- 
possible for  every  railway  company  to  comply 
with  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament ; 
and  it  seemed  to  the  Railway  Board  that, 
inasmuch    as  the  question  whether    the 
Standing  Orders  had  been  complied  with 
rested  with  the  House  of  Commons  itself, 
the  Board  might  find  themselves  in  this 
position,  that  having  declined  to  report  to 
Parliament  on  a  scheme  which  had  failed 
to  comply  with  the  Standing  Orders  of 
Parliament^  if  the  House    of   Commons 
afterwards  declared  there  were  valid  rea- 
sons why  the  Standing  Orders  should  not 
be  insisted  upon,  the  House  of  Commons, 
finding  no  Report  on  the  scheme  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  might  turn  round  and 
ask  the  Board  why  they  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  decide  whether  these  Stand- 
ing Orders   had   been  complied  with  or 
not?    With  respect  to  the  Registration 


Act,  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Board    to   inquire    into    it;    they    were 
merely  told  to  report  upon  the  schemes 
that  were  laid  before  them.     He  was  not 
prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  the 
noble  Marquess  had  stated^  namely — that 
in  many  instances  the  provisions  of  the 
Registration  Act  had  not  been  complied 
with.     The  clauses  of  that  Act  required 
that  no  shares  should  be  transferred  until 
after  the  complete  registration  should  have 
been  had  of   the  joint-stock  companies* 
But  a  complete  registration,  it  appeared* 
could  not  be  had  until  the  measures  had 
proceeded   somewhat   further    than  they 
had  gone  through  Parliament,  and  conse- 
quently there  could  be  very  little  doubt 
that  all  the  transfers  of  shares  made  in  the 
meantime  were  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament.    The  Depart- 
ment  charged  with  the  Registration  Act 
were  not  negligent  in  this  matter,  and 
upon  being  made   acquainted   that  such 
traffic  was  daily  connived  at,  they  issued 
notices  to  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London 
and  Dublin,  and  put  them  also  in  the  dif- 
ferent journals  of  the  kingdom,  warning 
parties  that   they   were  acting  illegally, 
and  subjecting   themselves  to  a  penalty 
—that  the  transfers  so  made  were  null 
and  void,  and  that  by  making  them  they 
placed    themselves    in    difficulties.      He 
should  add   that   there  was  some  little 
doubt  entertained  whether  the  clauses  of 
the  Act  were  strictly  applicable  to  rail* 
way  companies.    It   w%s,  however ,  now 
believed  that  they   were   applicable,  al* 
though  in  other  respects  railways  were 
excluded.     Having  given  that  notice,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Registration  De« 
part  ment  could  proceed  further,  inasmuch 
as»  although  they  could  lay  hold  of  a  com- 
pany if  it  performed  an  illegal  act,  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
private  individuals,  and  more  especially 
upon  those  engaged  on  the  Stock  Exchange^ 
where  all  the  transactions  were  kept  secretin 
and  where  detection  could  not  follow.    He 
might  at  the  same  time  also  observe,  what 
was  well  known  to  their  Lordships,  that  in 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Stock  Ex« 
change,  transfers  and  modes  of  dealing  were 
recognised  which  were  often  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  law.     He  merely  men- 
tioned that  to  show  that  those  charged  with 
the  Regbtration  Act  were  not  negligent  of 
their  duty,  and  so  far  as  the  Boardof  Trade 
was  concerned  they  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanriearde  said,  he 
thought  the  Clause  of  the  Act  was  a  little 
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more  easy  of  enforcement  tban  the  noiUe 
Bftii  aeemed  to  consider.  The  5th  Clause 
ppoTided,— 

**  That  if  for  a  period  of  one  month  after 
the  particulars  hereby  required  to  be  regis- 
tered,  or  any  of  theniy  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tained or  determined,  the  promoters  of  any 
company  shall  fail  to  register  any  such  parti- 
cnlarty  or  any  of  them,  then,  on  conTiction 
thereof,  snch  promoters  and  every  of  them 
shall  be  liable  for  such  offence  to  forfeit  a  sum 
not  eiceeding  20U* 

The  noble  Marquess  proceeded  to  read  the 
section  referring  to  the  execution  and  re» 
gistration  of  the  deed  of  settlement  of 
public  companies,  and  then  continued  to 
ofasetre  that  the  most  prominent  names  in 
the  prospectuses  of  some  companies  were 
those  who  had  not  signed  any  such  agree* 
ment  as  the  Statute  required  ;  and  he  was 
aware  of  such  being  the  case  in  some  in- 
stances. He  begged  to  obsenre  that  he  did 
not  attach  any  blame  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  ground  of  their  not  having 
inquired  into  this  subject ;  but  he  certainly 
thought  the  Government  were  bound  to 
look  after  such  matters  as  railway  schemes 
in  Ireland  with  more  care  than  in  similar 
cases  on  this  side  of  the  ChanneL  In  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  which  he 
had  already  aUuded,  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  one  body  of  promoters,  who 
proposed  to  take  up  the  line  recommended 
in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners, had  been  so  entirely  passed 
over,  because  they  had  not  made  the  ne- 
oeasaiy  preliminary  arrangements,  if  it 
happened  that  the  promoters  of  the  other 
schemes  had  not  complied  with  the  Stand- 
ing Orders,  and  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Registration  Act. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhtmsie  said  he  did  not 
heliere  it  was  very  regular  to  prolong  the 
discussion  ;  but  he  wished  to  be  permitted 
to  observe  that  he  considered  the  clause 
read  by  the  noble  Marquess  quite  compati- 
ble with  the  position  in  which  he  (Lord 
Dalhousie)  had  represented  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  have  been  placed.  He  did  not 
deny  the  truth  of  the  allegations  made  by 
the  noUe  Marquess,  nor  was  he  defending 
the  conduct  of^the  companies  complained 
of;  but  he  wished  to  explain,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  no  altemadve  to  act 
differently  from  the  course  they  had  pur- 
sued. With  respect  to  the  remaining 
charge  made  hy  the  noble  Marquess,  the 
line  of  railway  alluded  to  had  met  with 
attention,  but  certainly  not  to  an  equal 
extent  with  the  two  companies  who  had 
deposited  their  money^  and  completed  all 


their  other  arrangements.  It  would  not 
have  been  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  place  these  companies  in  the  same 
position  with  the  promoters  of  a  third  line, 
who  had  no  money  deposited,  and  who 
were  not  before  ParlianMnt,  and  none  of 
their  plans  completed. 
Subject  dropped. 

Lauds     Clauses      Covsolidatiov 
Bill.]  The  Earl  of  DaiAoaiste,  in  moving 
that  the  House  go  into  Committee,  accord- 
ing  to  Order,  said,  he  would  not  detain  their 
Lordships  by  entering  into  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill ;  bot  he  would  with  to 
observe  that  a  supposition  bad  gone  abroad 
that  these  provisions  were  all  new,  and 
were  now  attempted  to  be  enacted  for  the 
first  time.    That  was  a  complete  mistake, 
as  the  Bill  was  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
corporation of  the   varioos  clauses  that 
had   been   inserted   in  Private   Bills  for 
many  years  past.      Every  Private    Bill, 
having  for  its  object  the  incorporation  of 
a  company  for  any  particular  purpose,  had 
in  it  clauses  that  were  equally  applicable 
to  every  other  similar  scheme  that  conld 
come  before  Parliament.  The  consequence 
was,    that  every  such   Private  Bill    was 
necessarily  made    extremely  voluminous, 
and  thus  much  labour  was  imposed  both 
on  the  promoters  and  on  the  Legislature, 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  extremely  de- 
sirable that  all  these  clauses,  which  were 
common  to  various  Bills,  should  be  con- 
solidated,   sod    that    a    uniform  system 
should  thus  be  adopted.    These  clauses 
were   formed   into  three  groups;   one  of 
these,  nsmely,  that  now  before  the  House, 
referring  to  Land;  another— the  Companies 
Clauses  Consolidation  Bill— being  appU* 
cable  to  the  transfer  of  shares ;  and  the 
third  being  confined  to  Railways,    It  was 
thought  desirable  to  dit ide  the  measure  into 
three  sets  of  clauses,   and  to  introduce 
three  separate  Bills.    First,  there  were 
the  Land  Clauses  Compensation  Bill ;  the 
second,  relsted  to  the  transfer  of  sharea, 
and  the  rights  and  liability  of  proprietors; 
and   the  third  to  the  regulation  of  raiU 
ways:  so  that  any  promoters  of  a  measore 
getting  an  Act  might  incorporate  in  their 
Bill  all  or  any  of  these  Bills.  (For  instance^ 
if  it  were  a  Railway  Bill,  the  company 
would  require  all  three ;  a  canal  company 
would  only  require  the  Bill  for  takinfs  the 
Land  and  the  Companies  ConsolidatioQ 
Clauses ;  whilst  if  it  were  only  a  Gas  Bill, 
they  would  not  require  the  proviMOos  for 
'  the  acquisition  of  land,  or  for  the  regole- 
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tion  of  railways.  Their  Lordships  would 
see  that  this  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
parties,  and  a  great  relief  to  persons  in- 
terested, because  now  no  one  was  secure 
against  the  introduction  of  some  particular 
clause  injuring  them  which  might  escape 
detection ;  whereas  hereafter  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  Bill  would  only  have  to  ex- 
amine the  Bill  and  see  whether  the  parti- 
cular clauses  were  departed  from,  and 
whether  any  different  clauses  were  intro- 
duced. 

Lord  Beaumont  said,  he  had  to  apolo- 
gize for  intruding  on  their  Lordships  at 
that  stage   of  the   proceedings;   but  he 
wished  to  express  his  opinion  that  he  re- 
garded the  Bill  then  before  the  House  as 
one   which   would  enable   railway  com- 
panies  to  ride  roughshod  over  all  small 
proprietors,  whose  land  they  might  wish  to 
become    possessed  of.     He   agreed  fully 
with  the  noble  Earl  that  the  Bill  was  an 
improvement  on   the  existing  system  of 
passing  all  those  clauses  in  each  special 
Act.     The  object  of  the  Government  was, 
be   had  no  doubt,  to  protect  the  land- 
owners, to    diminish  litigation,    and   to 
afford  facilities  to  companies  in  carrying 
out  their  projects.     The  Bill  would  insti- 
tute several    new   tribunals,  and  would 
make  it  compulsory  on  the  companies  to 
comply  with  the  decision  of  that  form  of 
tribunal  selected  by  the  proprietor.     But 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  afford  the 
protection  which  was  intended ;  and  if  it 
passed  into  a  law,  the  railway  companies 
would  have  a  strong  ground  for  resisting 
all  special  clauses  that  might   be  intro- 
duced into  their  respective  Bills  having  a 
contrary  tendency  to  the  provisions  of  ihe 
General  Act.     There  were  other  portions 
of  the  Bill  which  he  thought  would  ac- 
tually enact  a  hardship.    He  alluded  more 
particularly  to  the  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  costs  in  those  tribunals.    In  some 
oases  the  costs  were  to  be  paid  entirely  by 
the  railway  companies ;  but  in  other  in- 
stances ;  where  the  amount  awarded  by  the 
jury  or  by  the  arbitrators  was  less  than 
the  sum  originally  offered  as  compensation 
by   the  company,   the  costs  were  to  be 
equally  divided  between  both  parties ;  and 
thus,  if  an  unfortunate  man  who  did  not 
wish  for  the  railway,  and  who  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  land  against  his  will,  happened 
to  set  a  higher  value  upon  his  home  than 
either  the  companv  or  the  jury  might  think 
proper  to  award  him,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  half  the  costs  out  of  the  sum 


of  money  awarded  by  compensation ;  and 
if  that  should  not  happen  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  then  a  provision  was  made 
for  recovering  the  balance  by  distress.  A 
man  might  thus  be  left  in  a  position  to 
lose  the  entire  sum  awarded  to  him,  and 
in  addition  a  portion  of  his  remaining  for- 
tune. Now,  he  thought  a  railway  com- 
pany should  be  in  the  same  position  as  a 
borrower  in  a  mortgage  transaction,  when 
the  party  getting  the  money  had  always 
to  pay  all  the  costs.  Again,  if  the  person 
selling  the  land  had  merely  a  life-interest 
in  |it,  the  money  was  put  in  the  bauk  to 
the  credit  of  the  Accountant  General,  and 
though  it  could  be  drawn  out  on  applica- 
tion to  the  court  for  effecting  certain  im- 
provements, these  were  of  a  kind  from 
which  the  tenant  for  life  could  not,  in 
many  instances,  derive  much  benefit.  The 
money  could  not,  for  instance,  be  ex- 
pended in  the  draining  of  lands. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  said,  he  had  a  clause 
to  propose  which  would  effect  that  object. 
Lord  Beaumont  said,  he  was  very  glad 
to  learn  what  the  noble  Earl  had  stated. 
There  were  other  cases  in  which  serious  in- 
jury might  be  done  to  the  drainage  of  lands 
by  railways;  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the 
north  of  Lincolnshire,  where  great  lines  of 
drains  were  formed,  and  where  large  em- 
bankments would  form  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture^ 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  was  understood 
to  observe  that  special  clauses  would  af- 
ford a  remedy  in  such  cases* 

Lord  Beaumont  said,  another  objection 
was,  that  they  had  put  railway  companies 
on  so  strong  a  footing  since  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  Railway  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult for  private  parties  to  grapple  with 
them.  In  many  cases  persons  who  would 
have  petitioned  against  particular  com* 
panics  were  now  deterred  from  doing  so, 
from  a  feeling  that  all  opposition  to  them 
would  be  useless.  In  proof  of  this  he 
would  allude  to  a  circumstance  that  had 
come  under  his  own  knowledge.  A  rail- 
way in  favour  of  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  reported,  passed  near  a  large 
mansion  which  belonged  to  the  same  fa- 
mily since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Before 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
made  known,  the  solicitor  to  the  railway 
company  went  to  the  proprietor  of  that 
mansion,  and  begged  of  him  to  appoint  an 
agent  to  treat  with  the  company  for  the 
purchase  of  his  land,  promising  to  be  ex- 
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tremely  liberal,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
jury which  the  railway  would  do  his  resi- 
dence, provided  he  offered  no  opposition 
to  the  Bill.  The  matter  was  then  left  to 
the  honour  of  the  company ;  but  within 
the  last  few  days,  the  company  having  got 
a  strong  footing  in  consequence  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  having  reported  in  their 
favour,  and  iheir  shares  having  risen  in 
the  market,  informed  this  proprietor  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  give  him  any  com- 
pensation. He  (Lord  Beaumont)  intended 
to  watch  that  BjII  when  it  came  before  the 
House ;  and  he  believed  the  proprietor  to 
whom  he  alluded  was  resolved  to  petition 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  against  it. 
Such  a  hardship  ought  to  be  provided 
against,  and  there  was  now  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  in  the  two  Bills  conjointly. 
He  could  not  understand  why  the  two 
Bills  had  been  divided.  They  should  have 
been  considered  together,  their  principle 
and  object  being  the  same.  The  two  Bills, 
properly  conjoined,  might  have  been  a 
snfliicient  security  against  the  injuries 
which  were  now  committed.  He  should, 
in  conclusion^  move  that  the  Bill  be  re- 

^  ferred  to  a  Select  Committee  up  stairs. 

^  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  must  oppose  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  It  was  unne- 
cessary for  him,  in  reply  to  the  noble 
Lord,  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the 
measure,  because  he  thought  he  had  al- 
ready done  80  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House.  As  to  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Com- 
mittee up  stairs,  such  a  course  would  be 
impracticable  in  the  present  state  of  busi- 
ness. The  clauses  in  the  Bill  before  their 
Lordships  were  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  years;  they  had  been  revised  again 
and  again  during  the  progress  of  every 
Session  ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  them 
bad  been  in  existence  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  being  thus  contemporaneous 
with  the  existence  of  railways  to  any  ex- 
tent in  this  country.  The  present  Bill 
afforded  greater  advantages,  in  the  shape 
of  protection,  than  had  ever  been  given 
before  to  those  whose  lands  were  likely  to 
be  interfered  with.  Upon  these  grounds, 
he'should  object  to  the  Bill  being  sent  up 
•tairs;  but  a  still  greater  objection  to  such 
a  course  arose  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  now  before  Parliament 
an  unprecedented  accumulation  of  railway 
business,  such  as  he  hoped  they  should 
never  meet  with  again.  There  were  no  lesa 
than  248  Railway  Bills  before  Parliameni, 
and  they  had  now  reached  the  middle  ol 


the  month  of  April,  and  not  a  tingle  Com. 
mittee  was  sitting  upon  one  of  those  Bills. 
The  Committees,  it  was  settled,  were  to 
meet  on  the  21st  of  this  month,  and  look- 
ing at  the  amount  of  business  which  they 
would  have  to  perform,  it  appeared  to  bira 
that  a  great  hardship  would  be  inflicted 
out  of  doors  by  the  delay  which  must  ne- 
cessarily arise  from  referring  this  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee  up  stairs. 

House  in  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  moved  that  an  addi- 
tion should  be  made  to  Clause  64  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  persona  interested 
in  reversionary  inheritances  to  lay  out 
certains  sums  of  money  in  trust,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for 
drainage  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments. 

The  Lord  ChaneeUor  objected  to  soch 
an  addition  being  made  to  the  clause,  on 
the  ground  that  the  expense  which  it 
would  occasion  to  parties  interested  would 
be  so  great  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
noble  Lord. 

The  Earl  of  Dathouse  also  objected  to 
add  the  proposed  words,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  which  they  would  give  rise  to. 

Clause  withdrawn.  Clause  87  waa 
omitted. 

Report  to  be  received  to-oiorrow. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Monday t  April  14,  1845. 

MiirirrBB.]    Nbw    WftiT.^For  KenttWotarnDiviiioo), 
V.  Viioooiit  Manfaaoit  notr  B«l  of  Ronoej. 

Bills.  PiiMfe^— I*-  Chattel  lalawli  (RmI  Property). 
Prtivfr.  — S*-  Boddnn  Harbour  t  Aberdem  RaUwsyi 
Chester  ImpmremcDt:  Royal  Naval  School  t  Yarmooai 
and  Norwich  RaUwayt  Whittle  Dean  Waterworksi 
Hartlepool  Pier  and  Port  t  SheflMd  and  Tlmley  Canal  i 
Chebea  Improremeot  {  Middkaes  Coonty  Ratei :  Man- 
chater  InipiovcncB  1 1  Quinborowa  Borough  \  North 
Union  and  Ribble  Nairifttian  Braadi  Rattwayt  £oall»* 
port  and  Eazton  JuncUon  Raaway  t  North  Britidi  Ia- 
furanoe  Company  {  Taw  Vale  RaUway  and  Ooek  i  Porfh 
and  Clyde  NavigatioB  and  Union  Canal  Jnnelion  (Now  t)  s 
Hnngerfont  and  Lambeth  Smpearion  Foot  Bridge  I  Gia^ 
fow  Jttnetiou  RaUway. 
R/porlAL-^Bradlbrd  Gaa  2  PlynMuth  and  Stooahoaie  Get  t 
Deronport  Oaa  and  Coke  Compeny. 

3*-  and  paaed  :~KlncMOBmpon-H«n  Doekii  Britm^ 
DiToreet  Pleameia  and  Charter,  and  Blmln^Mm  and 
LiTcrpool  Jnnetloo  Canab  Union  \  Khs  Laae  (C 
widi)  unproraBMBL 

PnTiTioira  Pnaanrro.  By  Mr.  Shaw,  ftoaa  a 
plaoei  in  Ireland,  for  EneourageoMnt  of  Sdioob  to 
connexion  with  the  Chnreh  Bdoeation  Seetaty  (iMtaaf). 
—By  VlieovniB  Joedyn,  and  Newry  aad  I 
Ashley.  Lennos,  and  Hemflaihant,  8tai  A. 
CUy.  J.  Duk*.  J.  Carthope,  R.  Fersoaoa.  i.  »■■,.—, 
T.  Hcpbum.  R.  lagUa,  J.  Owen,  a  Stanlon.  O.  Strkh- 
land,  and  Sir  J.  WaUi,  OoloMb 
Paget.  Roilarton,  Wood,  and  Veraw, 
Aldeman  Qipeland.  The  Soldlor  Oeocni.  and 
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kcbf I  Btovriit,  Boavectoi  Bowei,  Bright*  Broddehunt, 
Bruoe,  Bailer,  Burrell,  Busfleld,  Christopher.  ChriBtie, 
Chute,  S.  Crawford,  Dawnay,  Deedet,  DickimoQ,  Divett, 
Duneui,  O.  Dunoomhe*  T.  DimooiDhe»  Duff,  Egertoo, 
Xllii.  Evaai.  Farnham,  Fellowevy  Fenrand,  FfoIUotfc, 
Fonter,  Grogan,  Hamilton,  Hawet,  Hayter,  Henley, 
Htodley,  Holmci,  Honldtworth,  Hope,  Kemlde,  Lamb- 
toa>  LaiviOD,  Law,  Lidddl,  Looh,  Lockhart,  Long, 
Macaolay*  Maekeniie,  Mangici,  Maiterman,  Maxwell, 
Morgan,  Mundy,  Newd^ate,  O'Brien,  Ord,  Packe, 
Falmer,  Pattiaon,  Pendarree,  Plumptre,  Protheroe, 
Pueey,  Repton,  RicazdOk  Rutherford,  Ryder,  Shaw, 
V.  Smith,  Sotberon,  Spooner,  O.  Stanley,  Stanton, 
Trotter,  Tower,  Vemer,  Williami,  Wortley,  Yorke,  and 
Toung,  ftom  an  Immenw  number  of  plaeet  (66f  Peti- 
tfont)  againat  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  Collq^e— 'By  Lord 
J.  Ruaell,  from  Worship  Street  Chapel,  Finabury  Square, 
and  the  Congregation  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Chapel, 
Newington  Green,  in  Ihrour  of  the  Grant  to  Maynooth 
Coltageb— By  Mr.  Baskerrille,  Mr.  Deedes,  Mr.  Dickin- 
aoo,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  O.  Stanley,  ftom  several 
plaoa,  against  Union  of  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Baqgor.— By  Mr.  Dkddnson,  from  the  IndqMudent 
Chapel,  Portshead,  Somersetshire,  against  Importation 
of  Hill  Coolies  into  the  Ccdonies.— By  Mr.  Moigan,  from 
aercrai  places,  for  Establishment  o^  County  Courts.— 
By  Mr.  T.  Dunoomhe,  from  Chorley,  in  fkyour  of 
the  Ten  Hours  System.— By  Mr.  Divett,  Sir  O.  Grey, 
Mr.  Morgaot  and  Mr.  Trelawny,  from  sereral  places,  for 
Repeal  or  Alteration  of  Insolvent  Debtors  Act. — By 
Lord  C.  Manners,  and  Messrs.  Benbow,  Broadley,  P. 
Carew,  Christopher,  Dickinson,  O.  Duncomb^  M.  Gore, 
Herbert,  Irton,  liddell,  Maunsdl,  Packe,  Pendarves, 
Plumptre,  Trotter*  and  Turner,  fttnn  a  great  number  of 
ptaees,  apUnst  Justioeir  Clerks  and  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
BilL— By  Viscount  Ingestre,  Loid  H.  Vane,  Sir  C.  Bur- 
fell,  Cokmel  Wyndham,  and  Messrs.  Carew,  Bnmstoo, 
Holmes*  and  Waddlngton,  from  a  great  number  of  pkoes, 
against  Parodilal  Settlement  BUL— By  Sir  J.  Graham, 
■ad  Mr.  Haatie,  from  Epaom  and  Paisley,  in  Ikvour  of 
the  Physic  and  Surgery  BilL— By  Sir  J.  Graham,  from 
Kin^  College  University,  Aberdeen,  for  placing  Aber- 
deen Colleges  on  a  footing  with  others,  in  relation  to 
the  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill.— By  Mr.  DieUnioD, 
from  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Chitton  Union  for 
Amendment  of  Poor  Law.  — By  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Pulsford,  Mr.  Rlcardo,  and  Mr.  Dun- 
ean,  ttom  several  other  plaoss,  for  Diminishing  the  Num- 
ber of  Public  Houses.— By  Mr.  Deedes,  from  Chair- 
man and  Board  of  GuanUans  of  the  Ise  of  Thanet 
TJnkw,  for  Rating  Owners  of  Tenements  in  lieu  of  Oe- 
ou|deii«— By  Messrs.  Deedes,  Dickinson,  Hohnes,  Trotter, 
and  Staatcm,  from  several  places,  tot  Alteration  of  Law 
rdatlng  to  the  Sale  of  Beer. — By  Mr.  Pringle,  from 
several  plaoee  In  Sootland,  for  AmeUorathig  the  Condition 
of  SchoolmstNiTS  (Scotland), 

The  Midland  Railways. — Viola 
TioK  OF  THE  Standing  Orders.]     Sir 
J.    y.  Buller  reported  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Petitions  for  Private  Bills — 

*'  That,  in  the  case  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Branches  Bill,  the  Standing  Orders  had  not 
been  complied  with,  inasmuch  as  a  Clause 
(No.  15  in  the  said  Bill)  confers  power  to 
take  lands  by  compulsion,  and  to  make  several 
Branch  Railways^  which  intention  was  not 
specified  in  the  Notices;  and  such  Clause 
gives  this  power  to  individuals  whose  estates 
contain  minerals  lying  within  five  miles  of  the 
main  line  of  the  said  Midland  Railways,  and 
not  to  the  said  Company/' 

Lord  G.  Somerset  thought  the  Report 
•bowed  a  gross  violation  of  the  Standing 
Orders ;  but  the  House  would  observe  that 


the  Committee  did  not  state  the  circum- 
BtaDces  under  which  the  Resolution  was 
made.  He  was,  therefore,  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  some  further 
inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted,  not  with  a 
view  of  inquiring  further  into  the  fact  of 
the  irregularity,  but  to  ascertaio  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  had  been  fallen 
into.  He  had  been  privately  informed  that 
the  agent  was  cognizant  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  Clause,  and  therefore  the  agent 
had  been  guilty  of  a  serious  error.  He 
moved  that  the  Clause  be  referred  back 
to  the  Committee,  with  power  to  inquire 
and  report  specially  to  the  House  by 
whom  and  under  what  circumstances  the 
Standing  Orders  had  been  violated. 

Sir  J.  y.  Buller  said,  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  report  how  this  Clause  got 
into  the  Bill  was  because  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  thought  it  was  only  their 
province  to  ascertain  if  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  had  complied  or  not  with  the 
Standing  Orders.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  matter  had  better  be 
referred  back  to  the  sub-Committee,  giv 
ing  them  leave  to  report  specially  to  th 
House.  He  thought  also*  that,  in  re- 
ferring the  case  back  to  the  Committee, 
it  should  be  an  instruction  that  the  evi- 
dence given  erroneously  by  Mr.  Burke 
should  be  written  out  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said  it  was  quite  clear 
a  most  gross,  flagrant,  and  dangerous 
brea<ih  of  propriety  had  been  committed 
on  the  part  of  the  agent  for  this  case,  and 
it  was  equally  necessary  that  the  circum- 
stance under  which  that  breach  of  pro- 
priety was  made  ought  to  be  inquired 
into.  He,  therefore,  thought  the  House 
would  do  well  to  adopt  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  noble  Lord. 

Report  referred  back  to  the  said  Com- 
mittee. Instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
ascertain  by  whom  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  said  violation  of  the 
Standing  Orders  was  committed,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  House. 

Maynooth  Colleob— Adjourned  Djb- 
BATB.]  Mr.  Halves  said,  that  considering 
the  number  of  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  against  the  Bill,  and  the  deep 
interest  that  had  been  taken  in  the  progress 
of  the  measure  out  of  doors,  they  would  be 
warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Bill 
was  one  of  great  and  vital  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  yet  when 
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he  (Mr.  Hawea)  exunined  it— when  he. 
came  to  look  at  its  contents^be  should  say 
that  he  saw  nothing  in  it  to  account  for 
*°«  f^gth  of  opposition  with  which  it 
bad  been  assailed,  or  the  large  and  import- 
ant consequences   which  it  was  supposed 
were  likely  to  follow  iu  enactment.   Look- 
ing  at  ibis  as  a  measure  to  promote  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  as  the  extension  of  a 
pnilciple  already  adopted,  and  which  had 
be«*  for  a  long  time  acted  upon  by  Par- 
liament, be  could  not  see  how  all  that  had 
been  said  out  of  doors  with  respect  to  it 
was  called  for  by  the  contents  of  the  mea- 
sure itself.     He  (Mr.  Hawes)  could  not 
agree  with  the  "  No  Popery"  cry  which 
had  been  raised  in  reference  to  this  subject 
—a  cry  which  had  been  rabed  by  a  party 
who  were  always  opposed  to  education  and 
religious  freedom;    and    who  were  now 
joined  in  their  opposition  to  this  Bill,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  by  some  of  those  who 
were  the  best  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.     He  hoped  and  trusted,  however, 
that  as  the  discussion  went  on,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  show  what  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct division  in  principle  there  was  be- 
tween  those  two    parties.     The    speech 
which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  New- 
ark had  made  on  this  subject  on  Friday 
was  one  worthy  of  much  attentbn ;    for 
it  was  a  speech  which  changed   the   as- 
pect ■  of    the    question    altogether,    and 
which  called  for  observations  from   him 
which    would  have    been   wholly   unne- 
cessary if  that  speech  had  not  been  made. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
belonged  to  a  party  who  had  always  opposed 
all  modification  or  alienation  of  Irish  Church 
property,  who  were  disposed  to  maintain 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment  in  all  its 
integrity,  and  who  were  altogether  opposed 
to  any  measure  for  rendering  any  of  that 
property  liable  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  grants  for  the  improvement  of  education 
in  Ireland,  or  any  other  purpose  than  that 
to  which  it  was  now  applied.     Was  he  to 
understand  the  speech  of  the  right  hon« 
Gentleman  on  this  measure,  as  admitting 
that  the  religious  question  regarding  the 
endowment  of  the  College  of  Maynootb, 
had  been  settled  ?    If  so,  then  the  political 
question  was  also  settled ;  for  the  real  ques- 
tion which  had  been  raised  was  a  question 
of  a  religious  character ;  and  when  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  said   that  the  religious 
question  was  settled,   then  he  considered 
the  political  question  in  this  respect  settled 
also.    The  Act  was  merely  entitled  *'  An 
Act  for  the  better  education  of  persons  pro- 
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fessing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
for  the  better  government  of  the  College 
established  at   Maynooth  for  the    educa- 
tion of  such  persons.*'     He  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  agree  to  a  permanent  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ia 
Ireland  out  of  British  money,  until  the 
whole  question  of  the  Irish  Church  had 
been  previously  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  and  means  talien 
by  the   Legislature  to  reduce  it  within 
proportions  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spiritual  wants  of  its  members  than  at  pre- 
sent.    He  could  not,  for  his  part,  consent 
to  have  two  religious  establi^ments  sup- 
ported in  Ireland,  one  deriving  its  main- 
tenance from  the  landed  property  of  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment,  and  the  other 
deriving  its  support  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund.    The  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
as  it  at  present  existed,  was  not  defensible : 
it  was  not  the  Church  of  the  majority,  and 
it  could  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  it 
instructed  the  people  of  Ireland.    In  fact, 
every  ground  on  which  an  establishment 
could  be  defended  failed  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  Church;  and  therefore  those  were 
justified  who  supported  the  proposition  that 
the  Irish  Church  property  was  the  true 
source  from  which  an  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained, if  they  were  to  agree  to  any  endow- 
ment for  that  purpose*    Connecting  this 
proposal  to  increase  the  grant  to  the  College 
of  Maynooth  with  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  last  year — on  the 
Irish  policy  of  the  Government — he  was 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  present  measure 
as  the  precursor  of  ulterior  measures ;  and 
looking  upon  it  as  such,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  those  ulterior  measured,  unless  they 
looked  at  the  Protestant  Churdi  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland  as  the  source  from  which 
a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  Ireland  was  to  come.    Those  were  the 
opinions  which  he  held  with  regard  to  such 
an  ulterior  measure  as  that  which  he  had 
alluded  to,  and,  holding  those  opinions,  he 
would  not  vote  against  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill.     He  would  vote  for  going  into 
Committee  upon  it ;  and  in  addition  to  sup* 
porting  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Sheffield,  he  would  himself  bring 
forward  two  propositions — one  to  the  effect 
that  a  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  if 
made  at  all,  ought  to  be  an  annual  grant, 
subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament,  and 
that,  accompanying  such  a  grant,  they  ought 
to  omit  the  mockery  of  a  visitatton.^^Sir 
Robtri  Peel,:  We  propose  to  make  that 
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alteration].  It  would  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter to  give  up  such  a  system  of  visitation, 
and  to  let  the  Parliament  annually  grant 
the  funds  which  were  to  be  appropriated 
to  tbe  College,  and  hare  at  the  same  time  a 
proper  control  over  the  College.  The  prin« 
ciple  of  making  the  grant  an  annual  one 
had  been  acted  upon  for  forty- five  years, 
and  the  discussions  which  had  from  time 
to  time  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  that  subject  were  calculated  rather 
to  benefit  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in 
Ireland.  If  he  should  fail  to  make  the 
grant  an  annual  one,  he  should  feel  himself 
at  perfect  liberty  to  take  any  course  he 
pleased  on  tbe  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  consider  tbe  whole  question  with 
reference  to  what  would  be  its  effects  upon 
Irish  as  well  as  English  policy ;  because  if 
he  voted  for  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape, 
he  should  consider  that  he  was  sanctioning 
indirectly  the  future  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  Ireland  and  with 
reference  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  would 
in  fact  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  future  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  that  policy  was  so  darkly 
and  so  suspiciously  shadowed  out,  that  he 
could  not  repose  confidence  in  it.  He  did 
not  join  with  those  who  opposed  this  mea- 
sure as  calculated  to  encourage  the  Catholic 
leligion,  nor  did  he  think  that  if  the  grant 
were  refused  it  would  discourage  that  reli- 
gion. He  held  the  proposition  to  be  per- 
fectly harmless  in  that  point  of  view ;  and 
he  knew  that  a  large  body  of  Dissenters 
concurred  iu  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Scotch  Dissenters  in  a  resolution  adopted 
by  them  in  Edinburgh  to  that  effect ;  but 
he  should,  as  he  had  stated,  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
posing his  Amendments  in  Committee,  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  take  an 
unfettered  course  on  the  third  reading. 

Sir  T»  Fremantle,  in  offering  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  House,  could  not  pass 
over  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  without  saying  that 
it  appeared  to  him  that  he  bad  acted  rather 
hastily  in  judging  what  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  to  be  with  re- 
ference to  the  future  in  Ireland.  He  had 
stated  that  with  reference  to  the  Bill  it- 
self he  did  not  entertain  any  great  objec- 
tion, but  he  considered,  from  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Newark,  that  it  was 
the  precursor  of  more  important  measures, 
and  on  that  ground  he  looked  at  it  with 
jealousy.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Newark  had  quitted  the  Government 


on  this  very  question,  and  therefore  he  was 
the  last  person  who  ought  to  be  taken  as 
an  exponent  of  the  views  of  Government. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  also  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  was  darkly 
shadowed  out,  and  that,  therefore,  unless 
he  could  modify  the  Bill,  he  should  vote 
against  the  third  reading.  On  looking 
generally  at  this  question,  he  felt  that  after 
the  very  able  exposition  which  had  been 
given  of  the  measure  and  views  of  the 
Government  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration,  he  could 
do  nothing  to  add  to  or  explain  it.  He 
wished,  however,  in  reference  to  his  posi- 
tion and  feeling,  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  he  concurred  entirely  in  this  mea- 
sure. The  opposition  to  this  measure  came 
from  two  sources ;  from  those  who  opposed 
it  entirely  on  religious  grounds,  and  those 
who  opposed  it  upon  what  was  called  the 
voluntary  principle,  who  objected  to  any 
grant  of  public  money  in  aid  of  the  Church: 
With  regard  to  the  first,  he  confessed  he 
could  not  concur  with  them  in  thinking 
that  this  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  religious 
question.  Undoubtedly,  it  had  been  stated, 
truly,  that  every  act  of  a  man's  life  ought 
to  be  subject  to  moral  and  religious  respon- 
sibility, and  so  ought  every  act  of  a  legis- 
lator ;  but  he  could  not  see  in  what  way 
religious  principles  were  violated  by  voting 
for  a  measure  of  this  kind.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  had  stated,  and  he  concurred 
with  him,  that  whether  this  vote  were 
passed  over  or  refused,  it  would  not  encou- 
rage or  discourage,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  We 
were  dealing  with  a  population  of  between 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000;  and  was  it  to 
be  supposed,  that  whether  we  gave  a  better 
or  a  worse  education  to  the  priests,  that 
the  extension  of  the  priesthood  or  of  the 
Catholic  religion  would  be  affected  one 
way  or  another  by  the  education  or  the 
non-education  of  these  individuals  ?  because 
he  did  not  understand  in  what  way  th6 
religious  question  itself,  or  proselytising, 
could  arise,  unless  we  presumed  that  there 
was  to  be  some  effect  produced  on  those 
who  were  not  now  Roman  Catholics  by 
the  operation  of  this  grant.  He  conceived, 
therefore,  that  he  was  justified,  without 
reference  to  religious  considerations,  in 
voting,  as  a  matter  of  charity  and  public 
expediency,  in  favour  of  this  measure.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  had  brought  this  question 
home  in  a  much  more  intelligible  way,  be- 
cause he  had  put  it  very  strongly,  that 
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fiir  his  ptrt  he  would  not  conaent  to  pay  a 
penon  who  taught  that  which  was  erro- 
neous in  doctrine.  That  was  a  Tery  intel- 
ligible priodple  ;  the  question  was  whether 
we  could  act  on  that  principle.  He  thought 
that  his  hon.  Friend  himself  could  not 
altogether  refuse,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  act  on  the  oontraxy  principle. 
It  was  a  Terj  good  principle  to  lay  down ; 
but  he  conceived  that  his  hon.  Friend 
himself  might  be  placed  in  a  situation  as 
landlord,  guardian,  or  parent,  or  in  any 
other  relation  in  private  life,  in  which  he 
might  be  called  on  to  act,  and  act  willingly, 
on  the  contrary  principle.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  stated,  the  other  night,  the 
case  of  a  landlord  in  Ireland.  What  case 
eould  be  stronger  than  that?  Was  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  prepared  to  state  thai 
he  would  leave  a  large  population  in  Ire- 
land without  religious  instruction— without 
the  opportunity  of  providing  for  themselves, 
because  he  would  not  assist  in  building  a 
chapel  or  paying  a  minister  ?  If  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  act  on  that  principle, 
the  Legislature  could  not.  We  had  lately 
violated  that  principle ;  the  Statute  Book 
had  several  enactments  in  which  that  prin- 
ciple had  been  violated — in  which  we  not 
only  sanctioned  but  directed  and  enforced 
the  payment  of  persons  to  teach  what  were 
considered  erroneous  doctrines.  There  was 
also  the  case  of  chaplains  in  gaols  and  work- 
houses ;  Government  having  directed  those 
who  had  authority  in  those  institutions  to 
appoint  and  pay  chaplains  for  performing 
the  Roman  Catholic  service.  So  every 
military  hospital  was  furnished  with  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains,  if  there  were  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers 
in  the  hospital  to  require  their  attendance. 
That  practice  had  been  sanctioned  for  years, 
and  he  thought  his  hon.  Friend  was  not 
the  person  to  object  to  payment  in  those 
cases.  He  could  not  see  that  any  religious 
principle  was  violated,  or  that  the  interests 
of  the  Established  Church  or  of  Protest- 
antism were  violated  in  providing  religious 
instruction  under  such  circumstances.  That 
part  of  the  question  had  been  advocated 
over  and  over  again  in  the  House;  and  in 
the  speech  of  a  Member  distinguished  in 
former  days,  it  was  stated  in  language  so 
much  better  than  any  he  could  now  use, 
that  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  citing  it. 
In  1808«  when  the  subject  was  very  much 
agitated  on  the  occasion  of  the  Vote  to 
Maynooth>  Mr.  Elliott  said,— 

**  As  to  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
lemao  that  it  was  unprecedentni  to  provide 


for  the  education  of  the  ministers  of  a  rdigion 
Dot  that  of  the  State,  he  observed  that  the 
state  of  the  Irish  Caiholics  was  an  extraordi- 
nary anomaly.  They  might  w'ish  the  case  to 
be  otherwise;  but  they  were  to  take  the  country 
as  it  was,  and  to  give  as  much  moral  and  po-> 
litical  improvement  as  it  was  capable  of. 
Gentlemen  might  talk  of  restraint,  bat  that 
had  been  the  principle  of  the  penal  code,  and 
had  failed.  They  might  degrade  the  Caibolicsj 
they  might  make  them  bad  subjects,  bad  Ca- 
tholics, bad  Christians;  but  they  could  not  by 
such  means  make  them  Protestants.  There 
was  no  effectual  mode  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  but  by  instructing  and  en- 
lightening the  clergy  and  the  people  of  the 
Catholic  persaasion.** 

There  was  one  other  extract  to  which  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  Mr* 
Grattan,  in  1808,  said, — 

"  By  reducing  the  grant  the  House  would 
be  securing  the  ignorance  and  inveterate  pre- 
judices of  a  great  portion  of  the  Catholics* 
Proselytism  was  not  to  be  expected  under 
such  circumstances.  Religious  conformity  was 
impracticable,  and  political  conformity,  which 
was  in  their  power,  they  would  destroy  by 
tlie  course  proposed." 

In  these  observations  he  very  much  con* 
curred,  and  setting  aside  altogether  reli- 
gious instruction,  he  would  proceed  to  other 
points  which  he  thought  were  much  more 
to  the  purpose.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  in  a  former  debate  went 
tlhrough  the  whole  hutory  of  the  subject ; 
it  was,  therefore,  wholly  unnecessary  for 
him  to  go  over  the  same  ground.  Consi- 
dering that  the  collie  bad  been  wholly 
supported  since  1795  by  grants  from  Par* 
liament,  he  thought  it  would  he  incon* 
sistent  with  good  faith  and  with  honour 
to  discontinue  it  now.  Even  Mr.  Peroeval 
himself  spoke  of  this  i^nt  as  a  legacy 
left  them  by  the  Irish  Parliaroent|  and  hie 
thought  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  had 
no  right  to  refuse  the  grant.  His  words 
were  these,-— 

**  On  every  question  for  an  increue  of 
grant,  it  was  fit  to  consider  what  was  the 
amount  of  what  was  enjoyed  before.  It  was 
particularly  desirable  after  the  establishment 
of  the  connexion  of  this  country  with  the  Irish 
Catholics  since  the  Union,  that  the  grant  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  should  not  be  diminished. 
The  fact  was,  that  by  the  Vote  then  under 
consideration  the  grant  was  to  be  extended  to 
a  provision  for  one-fourth  more  than  were 
educated  heretofore.  It  appeared,  besides, 
that  111  others  were  edacatea  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  On 
the  whole,  he  thought  that  the  supply  of  361 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demaod  of  the 
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Catholic  c\exfsjf  and  therefore  he  should  vote 
for  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  friend/' 

Some  hon.  Members  held  that  the  question 
i¥as  settled  by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  that 
the  House  had  no  right  now  to  increase 
the  grant.  Let  him  ask  how  often  altera- 
tions and  augmentations  had  taken  place 
in  the  grant  since  that  time.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Bill  would  establish  no 
new  principle.  New  wants  had  arisen  be- 
fore, and  they  had  been  supplied.  New 
wants  had  again  arisen;  where  could  be 
the  violation  of  principle  in  now  doing 
what  had  been  done  before?  Every  one 
would  admit— nay,  it  could  not  be  denied 
—-that  since  1795  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland  had  nearly  doubled ; 
then  it  was  under  4,000,000,  now  it  was 
nearly  7,000,000.  He  would  not  set  up 
any  question  of  compact,  for,  in  his  opi- 
nion, only  those  who  shrunk  from  a  great 
moral  obligation  would  rely  upon  that  ar- 
gument; but  did  any  one  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  had  the  Irish  Parliament  ex- 
isted up  to  the  present  period,  the  grant 
would  ever  have  been  withdrawn?  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  notorious  that  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  were  led  to  expect,  and 
did  expect,  that  they  would  be  dealt  with 
even  more  liberally  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament than  by  the  local  Legislature.  He 
would  not  set  up  a  compact,  but  he  thought 
it  was  a  perfectly  good  argument  to  use  in 
order  to  show  that  the  grant  could  not  con- 
sistently be  now  refused.  The  position  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  could  not 
be  placed  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the 
Dissenters  in  England— they  were  steeped 
in  poverty — ^he  spoke  of  them  in  the  mass, 
and  if  they  had  no  college  until  they  estab- 
lished one  themselves  they  would  be  with- 
out it  for  ever.  It  was  true,  no  doubt, 
that  large  sums  were  collected  from  them, 
under  circumstances  of  great  excitement ; 
but  it  did  not  at  all  follow  that  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  support  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment could  be  raised.  Indeed,  the 
wretched  state  in  which  the  College  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  for  years  past, 
showed  their  inability  to  contribute  suffi- 
ciently for  such  a  purpose.  In  his  opinion, 
upon  such  a  question,  they  ought  not  to 
legulate  for  Ireland  under  an  English  feel- 
ing. It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  since  an 
hon.  Member  of  that  House  proposed  that 
the  Parliament  should  be  ambulatory — 
that  it  should  one  year  sit  in  London,  then 
in  Edinburgh,  and  again  in  Dublin.  Just 
let  them  realize  that  idea  in  their  own 
minds  for  a   moment«*let  them  convey 


themselves  in  imagination  to  Dublin— let 
them  see  the  Catholic  population  in  all  its 
squalid  misery,  and  they  would  view  the 
question  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
with  which  many  hon.  Members  appeared 
to  look  at  it.  It  did  not  affect  any  interest 
in  England ;  it  affected  no  imperial  ques- 
tion ;  why  not  then  look  at  it  as  an  Irish 
question,  and  deal  with  it  as  if  they  were 
Irish  Members.  In  support  of  that  argu- 
ment, he  might  appeal  to  the  contrast  ex. 
hibited  in  the  conduct  of  Ireland  and  of 
England  in  regard  to  petitions.  Their 
Table  was  covered  with  petitions  from  all 
places  in  England,  while  the  number 
against  the  measure  from  Ireland  is  very 
small  indeed.  Some  portions  of  the  Pro« 
testants  in  that  country  are  even  in  favour 
of  the  measure.  It  was  well  known  that 
there  was  a  great  and  important  part  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  who  were  most 
determined  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
but  they>  looking  at  the  question  in  an 
Irish  view,  forbore  to  petition  against  a 
measure  which  they  conceived  a  healing 
one.  The  state  of  the  College  had  been 
often  described  as  a  disgrace  to  the  country, 
and  he  had  never  heard  it  denied.  The 
Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Establish- 
ment said, — 

**  To  conclude,  we  have  stated  but  a  small 
pan  of  the  wants  of  the  College,  nor  have  we 
attempted  to  describe  to  yonr  Excellency  the 
evils  which  must  follow  from  the  neglect  of  so 
important  an  institution  as  a  College  destined 
to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  7,000,000  of 
British  subjects  in  Ireland.  If  it  is  doomed  to 
go  on  without  an  increased  support,  the  alter- 
native will  be  that  one-half  of  the  Catholic 
population  must  be  left  without  pastors,  or 
priests  insufficiently  educated  must  be  sent 
out  to  preside  over  their  respective  congrega- 
tions as  they  may.  The  evil  consequences  of 
either,  in  a  civil  and  religious  view,  are  too 
glaring  to  require  description.  If,  however, 
the  present  Government  should  patronise  a 
proposal  for  an  increase  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  on  the  same  terms  as  the  former  grani^ 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  betrer  education 
of  at  least  500  students,  to  improve  their  ac- 
commodation by  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, or  the  reparation  of  the  old,  the  Trustees 
will  be  enabled  to  carry  out  fully  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  Government  in  the  ori- 
ginal establishment  of  the  College,  a  great  oc« 
casion  of  national  discontent  will  be  removed, 
and  the  whole  Catholic  population  will  ac- 
knowledge a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
concession." 

Many  hon.  Gentlemen  opposed  the  propo* 
sition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  ground  (hat  the  College  had  failed  ia 
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tkt  object  piofMMed  by  it.  Tbe  present 
state  df  tbe  College  wm  a  sufficient  answer 
to  that  argument.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
bad  well  said  in  his  statement,  '*  You  give 
enough  to  prevent  voluntary  contributions, 
but  not  enough  to  support  tbe  College/' 
This  was  a  fair  reason  for  increasing  the 
grant.  At  present  the  professors  were 
anxious  to  leave  the  College  and  take  cures^ 
because  the  allowance  was  inadequate  for 
their  remuneration ;  the  students  could  not 
)uit  it  without  the  remembrance  of  many 
things  that  caused  something  of  a  feeling 
of  degradation ;  he  thought  it  well  worth 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  pounds  to  intro- 
duce  a  better  state  of  feeling.  The  students 
would  feel  grateful  for  the  advantages  they 
had  enjoyed,  and  would  be  less  disposed  to 
adopt  a  line  of  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  engage  in  political  agitation. 
He  approved  of  the  measure,  because  it 
held  out  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
an  earnest  of  the  good  intentions  of  tbe 
present  Government  towards  them,  of  its 
intentions  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  that 
country  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  confi« 
dence ;  without  that  confidence  of  the 
people  which  he  anticipated  from  this  mea* 
sure,  no  Government  could  be  carried  on. 
It  was  their  first  duty  impartially  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  for  the  benefit  of  all : 
in  a  country  where  free  principles  did  not 
prevail,  it  was  easy  to  appeal  to  the  mili- 
tary force,  but  under  free  institutions  they 
had  not  such  means  at  their  disposal ;  the 
fair  administration  of  the  laws  would  se- 
cure to  the  Government  the  aid  and  sup- 
port of  the  people  themselves.  The  whole 
of  the  machinery  of  tbe  law,  the  police,  the 
constabulary,  the  witnesses,  the  jurors, 
were  taken  from  among  the  people  them- 
selves, and  if  they  did  not  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  administration  of  the  law,  the 
Government  could  not  be  carried  on.  Tbe 
increased  confidence  of  the  people  would 
diminish  agitation,  and  favour  tbe  domestic 
improvement  of  the  country.  He  was 
happy  there  was  a  prospect  of  such  a  state 
of  things  arising  in  Ireland ;  railways  were 
being  introduced,  and  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  promote  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, and  he  hoped  that  a  better  period 
had  arisen  for  the  Irish  people.  He  re. 
ioiced  the  Government  had  taken  this  step ; 
be  believed  they  had  done  it  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation,  and  that  it  had  been  so  re- 
ceived in  Ireland,  which  he  trusted  would 
derive  all  the  benefit  he  anticipated  from 
it. 
Mr.  F*  Mauk  was  perfectly  aware  that 


it  would  be  hopeless  for  htm  to  eommand 
the  attention  of  the  House  at  a  period  of  the 
evening  when  they  would  naturally  be  look- 
ing to  some  more  distinguished  Member  to 
address  them,  and  he  trusted  therefore  they 
would  permit  him  now  to  offer  a  few  ob« 
servations,  and  explain  his  reasons  why  he 
should  give  his  vote  against  the  second 
reading.  Before,  however,  he  did  so,  he 
could  not  pass  over  the  address  which  the 
House  had  heard  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  preceded  him,  and  he  really 
ventured  to  congratulate  him  that,  upon 
assuming  the  office  be  now  held,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  inherit  the  mantle  of  hu 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Morpeth)  ;  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  his  speech  contained  opinions  in 
which  he  (Mr.  Maule)  entirely  ooncumd« 
and  which  be  had  frequently  heard  when 
on  the  opposite  benches  proceed  from  the 
lips  of  his  noble  Friend.  He  thought  tbe 
speech  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  bad 
directed  immediately  to  the  question*  was 
not  one  which  supported  the  proposition  of 
the  Government  with  any  great  strength 
of  argument.  The  right  hon.  GentlemaUj 
first  of  all,  stated,  in  reply  to  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Lambeth,  who 
viewed  the  question  as  one  having  ulterior 
objects,  that  to  those  ulterior  objects  he 
had  no  right  in  this  debate  to  point  He 
granted  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  right  of  contradiction  lay  with  him, 
provided  he  stated  to  *tbe  House  that  the 
anticipations  of  his  hon.  Friend  were  at  all 
unfounded.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, as  the  representative  of  the  Irish  po- 
licy  of  the  Government  in  that  House,  had 
not  ventured,  or  had  not  chosen  rather,  to 
give,  either  to  his  Friends  or  to  the  House 
generally,  the  smallest  hint  to  guide  them 
in  their  judgment ;  and,  therefore,  he  had 
a  right,  and  he  meant  to  assume  it,  and  to 
make  it  the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Bill,  that  it  was  not  a  final  measure,  but 
must  lead  to  ulterior  results,  of  which 
he  could  not  approve.  With  reference  to 
the  opinions  entertained  on  the  suUect,  he 
believed  no  one  could  doubt— unless  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  -^  no  one  else  could  doubt 
that  a  strong  feeling  existed  in  the  public 
mind,  and  that  the  petitions  relating  to  it 
did  not  emanate  from  a  central  aswdation 
got  up  in  London.  He  was  glad  lo  find 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  become  en- 
lightened on  this  subject;  but  with  re- 
ference to  the  few  petitions  which  bed  been 
prefented  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and 
particularly  that  one  which  the  right  hon. 
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Gendeman  bad  himself  presented  a  few 
nights  ago,  with  much  form  and  great 
impressiveness,  he  would  say  that  he  was 
not  surprised  at  that  petition  having  been 
presented.  It  would  have  been  the  height 
of  ingratitude  if  such  a  petition  had  not 
been  forwarded  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure; for  from  whom  did  it  emanate } 
From  very  respectable  persons,  no  doubt; 
but  they  were  parties  who  had  had  a 
Bill  of  their  own  before  the  House  last 
year.  They  were  the  parties  who  be- 
nefited by  the  Dissenters  Chapels  Bill,  for 
which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  very  nu» 
merously  petitioned.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  the  height  of  ingratitude  if  they 
bad  not  come  forward  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  support  the  Catholics  in  their  claim. 
There  were  other  petitions,  but  so  few  in 
number  that  he  should  not  trouble  the 
House  with  referring  to  them.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  itself,  he  was  sure 
the  House  would  acquit  him,  and  sure  also 
that  his  hon.  and  right  hon.  Friends 
around  him  would  acquit  him,  of  all  wish 
to  discuss  the  matter  in  any  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland.  In  discussing  the  question  be- 
fore the  House,  he  had  no  wiKh  to  enter 
into  any  religious  disputes  whatever.  He 
thought  that  he  might  claim  for  himself 
the  right  of  discussing  it  simply  as  a  poli- 
tical measure  brought  forward  by  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  in  doing  so,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  allude,  more  or  less,  to  the 
tendency  which  it  had  to  rouse  the  religious 
feelings  and  the  opposition  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  In  reference  to  this  Vote — 
however  he  might  be  taunted  for  saying 
it — he  maintained  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
compact.  No  compact  existed  in  the  case, 
and  he  believed  that  no  compact  vras  ever 
intended  to  exist.  If  they  looked  to  the 
history  of  the  institution,  they  found  that 
it  originated  in  1795  ;  and  that  the  paltry 
grant  then  attached  to  the  measure  was 
nothing  more  than  a  subscription  given  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  order  to  set 
up  and  establish  the  institution,  which  they 
had  consented  and  resolved  to  see  estab- 
lished. The  great  boon  which  was  at  that 
time  given  to  the  Irish  people  did  not  con- 
nst  of  this  paltry  grant,  but  of  the  power 
which  was  then  given  them  to  erect  places 
in  which  they  might  be  able  themselves 
to  educate  their  own  priests.  That  was 
the  boon  which  was  proffered,  and  was 
worth  accepting.  But  as  for  the  paltry 
fum  by  which  it  was  then  accompanied, 
and  which  has  since  been  annually  giveni 


it  was  meant  merely  as  aa  act  of  benevo- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
meet  the  private  benevolence  of  individuals 
in  support  of  this  institution.  That  was  the 
light  in  which  he  viewed  the  original 
grant.  He  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  dis- 
continue that  grant ;  and  in  voting  for  its 
continuance  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
it  now  existed,  he  held  that  he  should  vote 
on  an  entirely  different  question  from  that 
which  was  then  before  the  House.  That 
question  seemed  to  be-*and  it  was  a  quea- 
tion  which  he  felt  he  should  meet  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill — not  whether 
they  should  continue  the  old  system  of  an 
annual  grant  by  Parliament,  but  whether 
they  were  to  change  the  grant,  which  was 
now  under  the  annual  control  of  Parliament, 
to  a  fixed  and  permanent  endowment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution.  With  regard 
to  the  increase  of  the  grant,  as  it  was  not  to 
remain  an  annual  one,  he  would  lay  the  ques- 
tion of  increase  out  of  sight,  and  put  his  op- 
position at  present  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  made  that  which  was  annual, 
permanent;  and  that  grant  also  recog- 
nised an  establishment  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of 
Ireland  as  an  establishment  in  connexion 
with  the  State.  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  that  was  the  principle  on  which 
the  Government  had  acted  in  other  mat- 
ters ?  But  before  he  went  to  that  point, 
he  would  add  also,  that  another  principle 
of  the  Bill — and  to  which  he  objected— 
was,  that  they  took  this  Roman  Catholic 
establishment  into  connexion  with  the 
State,  without,  at  the  same  time,  reserving 
to  the  State  any  control  whatsoever  over 
it.  Was  that — he  would  ask  again — the 
principle  which  had  been  pursued  in  other 
matters?  Was  that  the  doctrine  which 
had  been  laid  down  with  great  emphasis 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House ;  and 
which  had  been  supported  with  equal 
emphasis  and  strength  on  that  side  with 
which  he  had  the  honour  generally  to  co- 
operate i  He  would  say  that  it  was  not 
so ;  and  he  stood  there  before  them  a  living 
example,  as  it  were,  that  their  doctrines 
on  this  point,  which  on  a  former  occasion 
were  one  thing,  were  on  the  present  occa- 
sion exactly  the  reverse.  When  he  came 
forward  to  them  about  two  years  ago  with 
a  petition  and  claim  of  rights  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  setting 
forth  and  claiming  certain  privileges  to 
which  he  then  believed,  and  still  believed^ 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  entitled  from 
Statutes  of  very  ancient  date— from  th« 
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Ardelet  of  Union— «Qd  bf  the  Treaty  hj 
which  Enghmd  bound  itidf  to  watch  OTcr 
the  welfare  of  Scotland — when  he  came  to 
them  with  that  claim  and  petition  in  his 
hand— when  he  claimed  on  behalf  of  the 
Scottish  people,  that  they  should  have  the 
management  of  their  own  spiritual  con- 
cerns, independently  of  the  State,  and 
without  its  interference,  he  was  then  told 
by  those  now  bringing  forward  and  sup- 
porting the  present  measure  in  relation  to 
Ma3mooth— it  was  uttered  from  ihat  (the 
Miniiterial)  side  of  the  House,  and  echoed 
from  that  of  the  Opposition,  that  the  idea 
of  an  establishment  existing  in  connexion 
with  the  State,  and  over  which  the  State 
had  no  control,  was  monstrous  and  uncon- 
stitutional. If  that  were  so  in  the  case  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland — if, 
holding  to  that  principle,  they  brought 
forth  from  within  the  pale  of  that  Church 
upwards  of  four  hundred  of  her  most  actiye 
and  zealous  ministers,  and  very  nearly  a 
million  of  her  most  faithful  people— if  they 
had  refused  them  permission  to  carry  on 
the  spiritual  government  of  their  Church 
without  the  interference  of  the  State — 
upon  such  grounds  how  could  they  come 
forward  now  and  ask  them,  the  members 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  to  support 
them  on  public  grounds  io  a  measure  which 
had  for  its  object  the  creation  of  another 
establishment  in  the  sister  country,  over 
which  there  was  to  be  no  State  control? 
The  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
one  case  was  the  very  reverie  of  what  it 
had  been  in  the  other.  If  they  were  right, 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  principle  which 
they  now  held,  what  monstrous  injustice 
had  they  committed  on  the  people  of  Scot- 
land; if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
right  in  dealing  with  the  Church  and  people 
of  that  country  as  they  had  dealt  with 
them,  how  were  they  now  to  turn  round 
on  themselves,  and  take  a  course  towards 
the  Church  and  people  of  Ireland  of  the 
very  opposite  character?  He  confessed 
that  he  understood  such  a  course  of  proce- 
dure on  the  part  of  the  Government  as 
little  as  he  understood  the  advice  given  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  to  the  Irish  country  gentlemen*  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  other  night 
gave  to  the  Irish  Protestant  landlords  a 
word  of  advice,  in  which  he  cordially  and 
entirely  concurred*  But  while  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  giving  that  advice  to 
the  Irish  landlords  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  he  hoped  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  right  boo.  Gentlcnum  to  extend  it. 


as  far  as  his  antfaority  gave  him  power,  to 
other  matters  ;  and  that  whilst  he  reoom* 
mended  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  deal 
kindly  with  their  Roman  Catholic  tenants 
— to  give  them  sites  for  their  chapels,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
priests — he  would  also  recommend  his  own 
Cabinet  to  look  at  home  in  Scotland,  and  to 
cease  from  persecuting  the  members  of  the 
Free  Church  there,  who  lived  on  the  estates 
of  some  of  the  Members  of  that  Cabinet — to 
cease  from  persecuting  the  men  who  worked 
for  them,  and  were  their  tenants,  but  to 
whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  noble 
Colleague,  at  that  very  moment,  refused 
not  only  a  ate,  which  they  were  ready  to 
buy,  in  order  to  erect  upon  it  a  church,  hot 
refused   them  even  permission  to  use  a 
comer  of  a  cold  moor ;  and  sent  them,  from 
want  of  other  and  batter  accommodation, 
to  hold  their  meetings  at  a  spot  where 
three  cross-roads  met,  where  they  were 
unsheltered,  during  their  devotions,  from 
the  beating  rain,  and  from  the  winds  of 
Heaven.     When  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
gave  such  advice  as  he  tendered  the  other 
night  to  the  Irish  landlords,  let  him  e;ive 
his  Colleague  also  advice  as  to  how  a  Pro* 
testant  and  Episcopal  landlord  should  act 
towards  those  who,  for  conscience'  sake.  Lad 
sacrificed  so  much  in  Scotland.     The  name 
of  Canoby  was  not  strange  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.    But 
it  had  been  said  that  the  present  measure 
was,  in  part,  prompted  from  compassion 
towards  the  poverty  of  Ireland.      They 
were  told  that  the  Irish  were  altogether  too 
poor  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  volun* 
tary  principle— too  poor  to  undertake,  un- 
aided, the  maintenance  of  establishmenta 
for  the  education  of  their  priesthood.  There 
were  seven  or  eight  millions  of  Catholics 
in  Ireland.     He  did  not  know  why  they 
should  be  behind  hand  with  seven  or  eight 
or  nine  hundred  thousand,  who,  without 
State  assistance,  supported  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.     The  latter  had  been  entirely 
thrown   upon   their  own  resources,  and 
abandoned  to  the  operation  uf  the  voluntary 
principle — and  what  had  been  the  ref ult  ? 
Within  two  years  they  had  built  about  600 
churches,  and  had  raised  a  sum  not  far 
below  700jOOO/.  for  various  ecclesiastical 
purposes.      No  one  would  tell  him  ihat 
that  portion  of  the  population  of  Scotland 
which  had    done    all    this  was    by  any 
means  the   wealthy  portion  of  it.      On 
the  contrary,  it  consisted  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  in  this  matter  had  made  ex- 
ertionsi  prompted  by  their  seal  for  th«i 
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eaase  wbich  thej  had  at  heart,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary and  praiseworthy  character. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  was  no 
one  who  had  his  religion  more  warmly  at 
heart  than  the  Irish  Koman  Catholic,  and 
he  would  urge  upon  the  Catholics  of  all 
classes  in  Ireland,  instead  of  coming  tu 
that  House  for  this  endowment,  to  go  and 
follow  the  example  set  them  hy  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians.  If  it  were  necessary, 
he  would  enable  them  by  a  still  further 
repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  to  hold 
more  property  than  they  can  at  present ; 
but  if  they  followed  the  example  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  they  would  be  far  more 
respected  than  by  coming  as  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  a  Protestant  Government  and 
country,  and  accepting  at  their  hands  an 
endowment  for  the  education  of  their 
priesthood,  and  subsequently  a  pecuniary 
and  permanent  maintenance  for  those 
priests  themseWes.  But  they  had  had 
▼ery  extraordinary  statements  with  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  College  of 
Alaynooth.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
other  night  had  read  a  statement  which 
certainly  struck  every  body  with  the  great- 
est horror.  It  was  questionable,  however, 
if  that  statement  was  correct.  Last  year 
a  countryman  of  his  visited  that  establish- 
ment, and  gave  the  result  of  his  inspection 
to  the  public — he  meant  Mr.  James  Grant 
He  said  that  he  first  of  all  visited  the  Col- 
lege, the  situation  and  natural  beauties  of 
which  he  described.     He  then  went  on  to 

**  My  two  friends  and  myself  went  through 
the  whole  College.  The  arrangements  ap- 
peared to  be  precisely  those  most  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  pur- 
poses  for  which  it  was  intended.  Everything 
was  plain  and  comfortable.  Each  of  the  stu- 
dents had  his  own  sleeping  apartment.  They 
are  well  fed,  and  comfortably,  though  plainly 
clothed/' 

[Mr.  Shell;  That  is  a  Scotchman's  ac- 
count.]] It  was  certainly  a  Scotchman's 
account.  The  author  was  a  Scotchman, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  received  with 
the  readiest  hospitality,  and  who  experi- 
enced, at  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  Maynooth,  every  attention  and 
kindness.  Such  were  the  opinions  of  a 
Scotchman  in  reference  to  the  College, 
although  these  opinions  might  not  be  in 
unison  with  those  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Shell) ;  and  the  author  had  given 
these  opinions,  not  in  an  ill-natured  spirit, 
but  candidly,  in  reference  to  what  he  had 
seen.  It  was  said  that  this  was  an  act  of 
VOL.  LXXIX.    {^H} 


f  conciliation  towards  Ireland,  and  a  boon 
which  would    satisfy   the    Irish    people. 
Now,  he  for  one,  did  not  believe  that  it 
was  anything  of  the  kind.     In  the  first 
place,  with  reference  to  its  being  an  act  of 
conciliation,  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary 
to  put  it  in  that  light,  because  he  well 
recollected  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  telling  them,  as    he 
thought,  not  more  than  two  years  ago,  that 
conciliation  had  reached  its  highest  limit. 
Had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  changed  his 
mind  upon  that  subject,  as  so  many  others 
seemed  to  have  done,  in  relation  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  towards  Ireland? 
It  was  no  act  of  conciliation.     He  would 
say  more — it  was  not   received  as  such. 
If  it  were  so  received,  it  was  no  further 
than  in  the  light  of  a  tribute  to  Conciliation 
Hall.    It  was  an  act  of  concession  to  agita- 
tion, and  an  act  of  concession  coming  from 
the    present   Government  would   not   be 
much  valued.      It  always  came  too  late. 
Why,  what  was  the  language  held  by  the 
leader    of  the   masses  in  Ireland?     Mr. 
O'Connell  totally  denied  all  that  they  said 
about  its  being  an  act  of  conciliation.     He 
did  not  thank  them  for  it  farther  than  for 
the  mere  passing  of  an  Act,  conceding  but 
a  small  proportion  of  what  he  demanded, 
but    said,   that  the   Irish  got  that  from 
the  Government   by  the  force  of  agita- 
tion, and  advised  them  that  perseverance 
in  that    course   would   eventually  ensure 
them   all   they    desired.      And   yet    this, 
they  were  told,  was  to  be  a  final  and  con- 
ciliatory measure.     He  regarded  it  as  im- 
possible that  it  could  be  so ;  but  if  they 
were  to  conciliate  at  all,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  attempted  to  conciliate  Ire- 
land by  adopting  some  other  course  than 
this — a  course  which  would  not  have  roused 
up  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  of 
England.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  said,  that  he  was  disposed  to 
do  justice  to  Ireland  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.     Was  there  no  opportunity  af- 
forded him  to  carry  out  his  laudable  pur- 
pose, by  touching  other  matters  on  which 
the  English  public  might  have  looked  im- 
partially as  to  their  political  character,  and 
without  rousing  those  feelings  of  religious 
strife  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  all  par- 
ties?    Were    there    no  franchises  which 
might  have  been  extended  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman?     What  had  lately   be- 
come of  his  zeal,  and  of  the  zeal  of  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)   in  another 
place,    touching    the    Irish   Registration? 
Were  there  no  frauchises  in  Ireland  to  be 
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priDciplet  of  that  (ibe  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House ;  be  witbed  not  to  tauot  tbem 
on  that  account;  on  the  contrary,  be 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  credit  and 
praise  for  so  doing,  and  while  they  con- 
tinued in  that  course  be  should  give  them 
bis  best  and  stroneest  support. 

Mr.  Stafford  (/Brien  thought  ibe  bon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  last  spoke  bad  in 
one  part  of  bis  speecb  contradicted  the 
otber.  First,  be  said  the  extension  of  tbe 
grant  was  not  the  assertion  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple ;  and  then  be  said»  "  You  baye  tried  for 
300  years  to  Protestantise  Ireland,  and 
failed  —  why  tben  continue  doggedly  to 
follow  out  the  same  system  ?"  If  tbe  prin- 
ciple  were  not  a  new  one,  there  would 
bave  been  no  occasion  for  that  appeal.  The 
bon.  Member  for  Lambeth  bad  asked  tbe 
Government  whether  this  measure  would 
be  followed  out  by  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter ;  but  his  right  bon.  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland — who  be  could  not  say 
replied  to,  but  followed,  the  bon.  Mem- 
ber in  the  debate  —  had  given  them  no 
information  upon  that  point,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  great  question  of 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  Now,  he  ventured  again  to 
press  that  question  distinctly  on  the  at» 
tention  of  the  Government,  and  should 
be  compelled  to  conclude,  especially  after 
the  speech  of  tbe  right  bon.  Member  for 
Newark  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  if  they 
avoided  or  eluded  it — and  be  believed  tbe 
House  and  the  country  would  conclude 
also  in  tbe  case — that  they  did  intend  to 
follow  up  tbe  present  measure  with  an  Act 
for  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholics. 
If  such  was  the  intention  of  the  right  bon. 
Baronet,  seeing  that  be  bad  taken  credit 
for  not  taking  tbe  House  by  surprise  in 
regard  to  tbe  present  Bill,  be  trusted  that 
he  would  earn  for  himself  tbe  same  credit 
at  the  end  of  this  and  tbe  beginning  of 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  or  whenever 
he  should  bring  forward  such  a  measure 
by  declaring  at  once  not  only  that  he  did 
intend  to  pay  tbe  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
but  also  out  of  what  fund,  and  subject  to 
what  conditions  that  payment  was  to  be 
made.  That  question  being,  however,  up 
to  this  time  unanswered,  be  would  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  grant  now  proposed 
in  two  points  of  view.  First,  as  an  isolated 
measure ;  and,  secondly,  as  one  of  a  series. 
If  it  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  isolated 
measure,  he  must  say,  that  in  bis  opinion 
it  would  confer  anything  but  a  boon  on  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  clergy;  for   if  in  tbe 


University  tbey  were  accustomed  to  and 
Gtted  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  tbey 
could  not  hope  afterwards  to  enjoy,  it 
would  be  anything  but  a  benefit  to  them. 
It  was  no  disgrace  to  a  young  Irishman  if, 
going  to  Maynooth  with  the  habits  of  % 
peasant,  be  left  it  afterwards  with  then 
habits  but  slightly  modified.  Hiose  bafaiis 
were  compatible  with  tbe  highest  piety— 
the  most  exalted  attainments,  and  the  sound- 
est wisdom  ;  but  the  worst  education  was 
that  which  was  attended  with  tbe  damn- 
ing evil  of  rendering  its  pupils  unfit  for  tbe 
situation  they  must  afterwards  hold  in 
society.  Then  as  to  the  second  view  of  tbe 
question — and  after  what  they  bad  beard, 
they  might,  he  thought,  take  ibis  as  esKn- 
tially  the  one  in  which  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed—vix.,  taking  the  measure  as  the 
first  of  not  only  a  series  of  other  similar, 
but  of  larger  measures  in  reference  to  tbe 
same  subject,  be  would  proceed  to  state  the 
reasons  why  be  felt  it  his  duty  to  negative 
tbe  proposition.  It  bad  been  sud  by  an 
bon.  Gentleman,  in  the  course  of  tbe  de* 
bate,  that  practically  this  was  a  measure 
for  tbe  endowment  of  tbe  Roman  Catholie 
College  of  Maynooth.  The  main  reason 
why  he  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  felt  compelled  to 
vote  against  tbe  Bill  was,  that  be  saw  he 
must  take  it  in  connexion  with  tbe  endow** 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and 
he  did  not  conscientiously  consider  that  tbe 
party,  to  support  which  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament,  bad  any  right  to  enter  into 
that  question,  f^^f  oh.**]  He  was 
aware  that  bis  right  bon.  Friend  tbe 
Member  for  Newark  and  his  bon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Devon  differed  with  him  ; 
but  he  said  this  not  as  judging  tbem,  but 
as  defending  himself.  He  attributed  to 
them  none  but  tbe  highest  motives  as 
influencing  them  in  tbe  course  tbey  bad 
adopted ;  and  be  hoped  tbey  would  do  the 
same  justice  to  him.  If  tbey  took  tbe 
principle  of  representation  as  be  took  it  to 
be*-tbat  of  sending  a  man  to  do  for  him 
in  tbe  complex  task  of  legislation  and  go» 
vemment,  that  which  either  his  habits  or 
business  did  not  make  it  convenient  for 
him  to  do  for  himself— if  that  theory  was 
good,  he  had  a  right,  in  discussing  this  or 
any  otber  question,  to  consider  what  might 
have  passed  between  him  and  hu  consti* 
tuents  in  reference  to  his  election.  But 
that  theory  must  be  largely  modified  by  a 
recollection  of  the  two  great  parties  into 
which  this  political  community  bad  very 
wisely,  as  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  divided 
itself.     He  said  wisdy,  thoo|^  be  was 
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with  reference  to  Ireland.  He  was 
aeionished,  therefore,  to  find  this,  the 
first,  of  80  exceedingly  trifling  a  character. 
They  had  discussed  this  grant  for  fifty 
years.  For  fifty  years  it  had  been  to 
them  an  unceasing  cause  of  squabbling. 
They  bad  come  down  to  it  with  various 
feelings,  and  had  treated  it  too  often  as  a 
party  question ;  but  the  great  feature 
connected  with,  it  was  this,  that  the  Irish 
people  bad  never  thanked  them  for  their 
parsimonious  grant.  They  had  given  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  9,000/. ;  but  had  not  this  pittance 
been  grudgingly  given  on  the  one  hand, 
and  thanklessly  received  on  the  other. 
They  had  done  little  or  no  good  by  their 
erant,  although  great  things  were  intended 
by  It.  They  had  now  once  more  given 
an  intimation  of  their  intention  to  do 
what  good  they  could  —  to  soften  the 
feelings  of  six  or  seven  millions  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  and  his  hope  was,  that 
the  Government  would  be  successful  in 
its  attempt.  He  would  pass  by  the  ques* 
tion  of  compact.  He  was  glad  that  the 
first  thing  attempted  by  the  measure  was 
the  setting  at  rest  a  constant  source  of 
wrangling  and  discussion,  by  rendering 
the  grant  a  permanent,  instead  of  an 
annual  one.  He  had  voted  against  the 
grant,  and  did  so,  not  because  he  de-> 
sired  to  do  anything  adverse  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  for  the  first 
time  that  he  had  opened  his  mouth  in 
that  House  was  on  an  occasion  when  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects.  There  were  some  who  could  not, 
or  would  not,  see  what  good  Catholic 
emancipation  had  done  for  the  country. 
They  had  not,  perhaps  it  was  true,  paci* 
fied  by  that  measure  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  in  Ireland.  The  question  to  which  so 
many  of  the  Catholic  population  in  that 
country  had  now  wedded  themselves — the 
repeal  question — was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
a  religious  question.  But  as  to  the  bene- 
fit which  they  had  derived  from  emanci- 
pation, they  bad  united  to  them  the  Ca- 
tholics of  England,  and  could  they  con- 
sider that  a  small  gain  ?  They  might  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  if  they  had  not  yet 
reaped  the  mature  fruits  of  that  measure, 
the  boon  which  they  had  thereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  Catholics  would  not  be 
easily  forgotten  by  them,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  they  would  feel  all  the  benefit  of 
a  joit  and  generoui  policy •    The  people 


of  this  country,  it  was  very  well  known^ 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  and  jealous  on 
the  subject  of  what  they  might  designate 
the  *•  No  Popery  "  cry.  The  schism  which 
had  taken  place,  lamentable  as  it  was  to 
see  in  their  own  Church,  was  sufficient 
proof  of  this,  without  recurring  to  the  peti-* 
tions  which  were  now  pouring  into  the 
House ;  and  the  numerous  meetings  which 
were  being  held  everywhere  throughout 
the  country,  as  evidence  of  the  feeling  of 
the  English  people  against  the  measure 
now  before  the  House.  But  he  would 
maintain,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  wise 
Government  to  hold  the  balance  between 
conflicting  opinions — to  temper  the  vehe* 
mence  of  popular  feeling,  to  take  their 
own  line,  and  to  lay  a  broad  foundation 
of  justice  on  which  to  build  a  superstruc- 
ture  of  good  government.  They  must 
not  yield  to  the  pressure  from  without. 
Had  that  been  their  course,  they  would 
have  yielded  long  ago  to  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League.  Had  they  yielded  to  the 
pressure  from  without,  they  would  not 
have  resisted  the  Repeal  agitation,  to 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  had  given  too 
much  of  their  time  and  their  attention* 
It  was,  he  would  repeat,  the  duty  of  a 
good  and  a  wise  Government  to  hold  a 
just  balance  between  conflicting  opinions. 
Without  disregarding  the  opinions  deli* 
vered  out  of  doors,  they  should  carry 
their  measures  through  the  House  by  the 
independent  and  honest  support  of  those 
who  would  back  them  if  they  deemed 
them  right.  There  were  many  honest 
and  conscientious  men,  pursuing  a  con- 
sistent course,  who  had  always  opposed 
everything  in  the  shape  of  concession  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  believed  there 
was  something  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  these  men,  which  made  them  constitu- 
tionally afraid  of  Popery.  He  suspected 
that  no  experience — not  even  the  expe- 
rience of  twenty  years  —  not  even  the 
evidence  of  Irishmen  who  had  as  large  a 
stake  in  the  country  as  others  had,  and 
who  were  ready  to  give  their  opinion  on 
the  subject  as  conscientiously  as  they 
would  in  a  court  of  justice — would  have 
any  weight  with  such  men.  He  had  re- 
ceived, about  three  days  ago,  a  requi- 
sition signed  by  nearly  every  gentleman 
of  property,  influence,  and  standing  in 
the  great  and  influential  county — the 
county  of  Down  -—  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  in  Parliament.  That 
requisition  was  signed  by  many  who 
X3 
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ranked  amongst  hb  earliett  and  best 
friends,  and  by  many  of  his  own  relatives. 
Tbey  entreated  him  to  give  hb  decided  and 
TJgoroas  opposition  to  Uie  Bill  of  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman ;  and  in  a  letter  which 
be  had  jost  received  from  a  relative  of 
his«  that  measure  was  characterized  as  one 
likely  to  bring  down  a  national  judgment 
upon  OS.  To  these  he  had  returned  no 
answer,  preferring  that  his  answer  to  them 
should  be  given  from  his  place  in  that 
House.  He  had  a  duty  to  perform  in 
that  House,  irrespective  of  all  consider- 
ations but  what  his  own  sense  of  duty 
prompted  him  to.  If  his  constituents 
should  think  that  he  had  done  wrong  in 
the  course  he  had  taken,  it  was  for  them 
to  visit  the  consequences  upon  him ;  but, 
whateter  might  be  the  result,  he  should, 
at  all  etenis,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  had  done  his  duty  and 
acted  up  to  his  convictions.  He  deeply 
regretted  the  agitation  which  had  sprung 
op  on  this  question.  There  were  some 
great  names  at  the  head  of  that  agitation. 
Exeter  Hall  was  once  again  in  the  throes 
of  childbirth.  From  that  place  were 
ready  again  to  issue  forth  those  great  and 
redoubt'ible  champions  of  Protestantism, 
who,  with  their  old  armour  furbished  up, 
and  shouldering  their  unwieldy  swords, 
were  prepared  to  go  in  procession  about 
the  streets,  with  glittering  banners  and 
biblical  inscriptions,  provoking  polemical 
contest,  and  crying  on  the  Protestantism 
of  England  to  come  to  the  rescoe^-and 
for  what?  Because  they  were  about  to 
give  a  small  donation,  a  few  pounds  he 
might  call  it—because  they  were  simply 
about  to  grant  a  small  sum,  honourable  to 
those  whose  feelings  prompted  it,  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  at  Maynooth. 
It  wss  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  a 
theological  discussion  as  to  the  doctrines 
entertained  and  inculcated  at  that  institu- 
tion. He  would  not  attempt  on  the  floor 
of  that  House  to  grope  his  way  through 
class  books,  and  criticise  Peter  Dens.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  been  the  recipient  of  no 
small  quantity  of  abuse  for  the  measure 
which  he  had  had  the  manliness  to  bring 
forward.  He  had  heard  of,  and  was  sorry 
to  hear  it,  indeed  he  had  himself  witnessed 
the  first  alliance  and  flirtation  between  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
R.  H.  Inglis),  and  the  Representative  of 
the  chivalry  of  his  party  and  the  beauty 
of  Young  England.    He  was  doubly  sorry 


to  find  that  the  marriage  was  aiaee  con* 
sommated.  Of  that  anion  he  did  not  thiak 
there  woold  be  any  froit;  the  best  they 
could  look  for  would  be  spawn.    Soch  nn 
alliance  had  cansed  htm  the  deepest  re* 
gret,  because  he  had  hoped  that  the  yoon^ 
chivalry  of  England  woold  not  have  ar- 
rayed itself  against  his  own  green  isle  on 
a  question  of  so  momentous  a  character  na 
was  this.     He  had  hoped,  at  all  events^ 
that  the  talents,  the  energy,  the  caostie 
and  sarcastic  remarks,  and  the  brilliant 
oratory  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewa* 
bury  (Mr.  Disraeli),   who,  he   regretted, 
was  not  then  in  his  place,  wonid  not  havn 
been  arrayed  on  the  wrong  aide  on  aneh 
an  occasion  as  the  present.     He  wished 
that  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  with 
them  instead  of  against  them.     He  could 
not  help  thinking  the  hon.  Member  very 
far  wrong  in  talking  of  the  bleak  shade 
which    had    been   cast   across    Catholic 
Emancipation  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
He  could  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that, 
without  that  ahade.  Catholic  Emaoeipa. 
tion  would  never  have  been  carried.  They 
owed  that  great  measure  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  to  his  great  coadjutor,  then, 
as  now,  in  the  House  of  Lords.     He,  as 
an  Irishman,  regretted  to  hear  soch  epi* 
thets  hesped  upon,  and  soch  insinnationa 
charged  against,  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
He  could  not  help   thinking  that  there 
must  have  been  some  fatal  remeiobrance« 
some  deep  sorrow,  which  came  across  the 
mind  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  used 
those  words*     He  did    not  see  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  in  his  place.     But  there 
always  was  an  opinion — whether  well  or 
ill  founded,  the  opinion  always  existed— 
that  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  wss 
more  or   less    under    the    dictation   of, 
and   more  or    less    subservient    to    Mr* 
0*Connell.     He  did    not    ssy  that   this 
was  so.     He  did  not  think   this   could 
have  carried  the  Dissenters'  Chapel  Bill, 
had    Mr.  O'Connell  been  in  the  House. 
Hon.  Members  on  the  opposite  side  might 
say,  as  they  had  said,  that  they  looked 
with  distrust  upon  measures  coming  from 
this  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House. 
Then  the  hon.  Members  who  said  so  could 
not  wonder  when  be  told  them  that  he, 
and  others  like  him,  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  measures  that  came  from  those  sit* 
ling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House; 
because  they  believed  that  such  measnrea 
were  not  proposed   for  the  purposes  of 
concession  or  conciliatioOf  bat  under  thn 
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diciation  of  Mr.  O'Conoell.  He  had  trou- 
bled ibe  House  at  great  length ;  he  thanked 
hon.  Members  for  the  patience  with  which 
they  had  heard  him ;  bat  he  felt  on  this 
matter  as  an  Irish  Member,  and  be  had  so 
desired  to  speak  his  sentiments.  He  must 
eonclode  by  saying  that  he  hoped  the  right 
boo.  Gentleman  would  go  on  in  the  career 
that  be  had  now  adopted,  that  he  would 
do  so  indifferent  as  to  the  attacks  that 
might  be  made  on  him,  careless  of  the 
fituperaiion  that  might  be  pronounced 
against  him,' and  regardless  of  the  defec- 
tion of  parties  that  might  abandon  him ; 
and  eten  supposing  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man might  be  left  in  a  minority,  he  said 
still  to  him  "  perse?ere/'  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  country  would  sustain  him 
10  his  fall,  and  that  there  were  in  that 
House  Members,  like  him  who  now  ad- 
dressed them,  ready  to  support  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  his  measures  whether 
be  was  sitting  on  this  or  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  There  had  recently  been  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  written  by  one  who  was 
well  known  in  that  House.  He  would 
coDclode  by  reading  a  passage  from  it, 
because  he  thought  it  extremely  well  writ- 
ten, and  because  it  expressed  his  senti- 
ments in  language  much  better  than  he 
could  command.  The  words  were  these, — 

"  It  would  be  over  sanguine  to  expect  that 
Ireland  should  be  at  once  and  completely  in- 
corporated in  feelinf;,  as  well  as  in  law,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Bmpire.  All  that  we  can  do,  is 
to  lay  the  foundation— -foundations  broad  and 
deep— on  which  a  superstructure  of  concili- 
ation and  union  may  gradually  be  built.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  innum- 
erable difficulties  to  encounter — that  he  would 
be  assailed  by  obloquy  and  calumny  and  cla- 
mour, and  that  he  would  risk  the  disruption  of 
political  connexions,  and  probably  shake  the 
security  of  his  Ministerial  power.  But  what 
are  all  these,  compared  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  great  duty,  ably  and  honestly  per- 
formed, the  consummation  of  which  would 
engage  the  sympathy  of  all  that  is  wise  and 
good  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  be  at- 
tended with  that  enduring  fame  which  crowns 
the  benefactors  of  mankind." 

The  O*  Conor  Bon  concurred  so  cordially 
in  the  truth,  the  justice,  and  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  sentiments  quoted  by  the 
noble  Lord,  that  be  had  taken  down  the 
same  pamphlet  to  which  he  referred,  with 
the  intention  of  quoting  exactly  the  same 
passage  from  it.  If  this  were  a  mere  Irish 
question,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  votes 
and  wishes  of  the  Irish  people^  he  believed 


that  a  great  majority  of  them  would  give 
their  approval  to  the  measure  now  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Tam  worth.     He  was,  he   must  own, 
extremely  anxious  to  rise,  and  answer  the 
question  that  had  been  put  to  the  Irish 
Members  upon  this  subject   by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli). 
That  hon.  Gentleman  had    called  upon 
them  to  repudiate   the  measures   of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  as  unworthy  of  their 
acceptance.    Now,  as  a  Roman  Cthol  ic, 
and  as  an  Irish  Member,  so  far  was  he  from 
concurring  in  the  opinion  or  the  views  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  that  he 
said  he  was  prepared  cordially  and  grate- 
fully to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  as  one  that  was  valuable  in  it- 
self, but  that  was  still  more  valuable  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  tendered  to 
the  House.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  this  measure  to  the  House,  he  said 
that  it  was  to  be  met  and  disposed  of  in  one 
of  three  ways.     The  proposition  so  put,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  had  encoun- 
tered with  a  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  in  which 
in  his  judgment,  the  hon.  Member  was  too 
conversant,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
hon.  Member  did  not  in  the  remotest  man- 
ner venture  to  grapple  with  it.    Two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  Lis  speech  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  ^'  This  is  the  ques- 
tion ;"  but  the  real  question  was  totally 
evaded  by  him.    Now,  he  said,  *'  The  ques- 
tion is  this — what  is  to  be  done  with  May- 
nooth  ?  Was  the  grant  to  be  discontinued  ? 
Was  the  grant  to  be  continued  as  it  is  now 
given,  or  was  it  to  be  increased  ?*'    Thus  it 
was  that  the  question  had  been  fairly  put 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and    that 
question  ought  to  be  fairly  answered.  Was 
the  grant  to  be  discontinued  ?     Under  the 
present  circumstances  and  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  where  there  existed  a  cer« 
tain  amount  at  least  of  dissatisfaction,  were 
they  prepared — was  any  Government  pre- 
pared to  add  to  the  elements  of  discontent 
another  motive,  and  a  new  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction ?     As  to  the  continuance  of  the 
grant,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  came  down  with  the 
usual  annual  vote,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  minority  who  were  found  to 
raise  their  voices  against  it,  that  it  would 
be  carried.     As  to  any  serious  opposition  to 
it,  every  one  who  knew  the  constitution  of 
the  House  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.     Then  as  to  an 
increase  of  the  grant.     It  was  said   that 
there  was  a  principle  involved  in  it.  What 
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be  rejoiced  at  the  triumph  afforded  to  the 
truth  of  Whig  principles^  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  compelled  by  his  sense 
of  duty,  and  by  his  view  of  the  necessities 
of  the  times,  to  adopt  them.  He  felt  that 
the  only  arguments  which  had  been  urged 
with  any  effect  against  the  present  mea- 
sure, were  those  which  rested  upon  re- 
ligious grounds,  and  to  those  he  should 
address  himself.  The  new  and  varying 
combinations  of  men  on  this  question,  had 
been  alluded  to,  and  he  agreed  with  many 
of  the  premises  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  for  Kent; 
but  he  totally  disagreed  with  their  con- 
clusions. He  had  the  highest  value  for 
Protestantism,  and  viewed  it  as  the  chief 
blessing  of  this  nation ;  but  among  the 
principles  for  which  he  valued  it  were, 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  supre- 
macy of  individual  conscience,  and  toler- 
ation of  erroneous  opinions  ;  and  he  could 
not  join  in  an  attempt  to  promote  it  at  the 
expense  of  any  of  these.  The  rule  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford 
had  laid  down  was,  that  no  Member  of 
the  Legislature  should  consent  to  grant 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  opinions 
which,  he  individually  believed,  to  be  er- 
roneous. Now  that  rule,  if  applicable  at 
all,  must  be  applied  universally ;  but  to 
do  so  was  impracticable,  or  if  practicable, 
must  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire.  The  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
universe  had  given  us  dominions  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  comprising  every 
variety  of  creed  ;  could  it  be  intended  that 
we  should  govern  these  upon  a  maxim 
which  they  would  everywhere  feel  to  be 
unjust  and  unequal  ?  No,  we  never  thought 
of  putting  it  in  force  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America;  we  kept  it  for  Ireland.  He 
traced  this  mistake  in  the  maxim  to  over- 
looking the  distinction  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  representative  character. 
By  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  he  and 
also  the  Member  for  Oxford  represented 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  those 
constituents  who  had  elected  them.  In 
his  individual  capacity  he  might  take  his 
own  personal  convictions  as  the  rule  of 
conduct;  but  in  his  representative  cha- 
racter he  ought  also  to  take  into  con« 
sideration  the  wants  and  feelings  and 
convictions  of  those  on  whose  behalf  he 
was  acting.  As  an  individual,  he  had  a 
right  to  protest  against  the  error  of  the 
doctrines  taught  at  Maynooth ;  but  as  a 
Representative,  he  was  obliged  to  litteo 


to  the  claims  of  those  who  formed  ao 
large  a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Then  there  waa  another  distinction  be 
drew  between  Acts  treating  of  religioua 
belief,  and  Acts  like  the  present,  only 
granting  money  and  civil  privileges. 
There  were  Statutes  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  stating  who  were  the  pro« 
feasors  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion,  and 
specifying  the  true  faith.  In  such  in- 
stances Parliament  was  expressing  its 
own  belief.  And  if  it  were  proposed  to 
pass  such  an  Act  as  that  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  Mary,  which  recited  that  "  false 
doctrine  hath  been  taught  and  preached, 
we  seeing  our  own  errors,  make  a  de- 
claration of  our  repentance  ;**  rather 
than  vote  for  it  he  would  be  among  those 
twelve  members  who  had  promised  to  die 
upon  the  floor  of  that  House,  and,  sierious* 
ly,  he  would  rather  abandon  life  than  give 
his  assent.  But  he  could  not  see  that  this 
Bill  for  which  he  was  going  to  vole  expressed 
any  opinion  as  to  truth  or  falsehood.  Ita 
enactments  would  be  consistent  even  with 
a  preamble  declaring  the  falsity  of  the  doc- 
trines to  be  taught  at  Maynooth.  Suppose 
such  a  preamble  as  this — **  Whereas  certaio 
doctrines  are  not  true,  but  are  believed  to 
be  true  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  the  said  people  are  deter- 
mined to  be  taught  no  other,  it  is  expedi- 
ent to  endow  the  teachera,*'  &c. ;  such  a 
preamble  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Bill  as  they  were  going  to  pass  it.  It 
appeared  to  him,  after  giving  the  moat 
careful  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the 
matters  dealt  with  in  this  Bill  were  among 
those  to  which  they  were  to  apply  the  pre- 
cept of  Scripture,  *'  Render  unto  Caasar 
the  things  that  are  CsasarV'  They  were 
conferring  civil  advantages,  endowmeDt, 
and  incorporation,  but  were  making  oo 
profession  of  belief.  It  was  a  aecolar 
matter*  He  desired  the  spread  of  bia  re- 
ligion in  Ireland,  as  do  doubt  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Gentlemen  near  him  desired  the  ex- 
tension of  theirs  in  England.  Those  who 
shared  his  feeling  ought  to  see  that  to  ei- 
tend  Protestantism  in  Ireland  a  very  dif- 
ferent system  must  be  adopted  from  that 
which  had  t)een  in  force  aince  the  Refor- 
mation. He  did  not  agree  that  **  restitu- 
tion" was  required,  at  leaai  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Liverpool  had  been  understood  to  use  it ; 
but  that  noble  Lord's  meaning  would  pro- 
bably be  better  conveyed  by  saying  that 
England  owes  compeosatioo  to  Ireland  for 
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past  errors.  One  of  those  faults  was 
refusing  to  place  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  before  the  Iiish  in  a  suit- 
able manner.  During  I  he  latter  portion 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  whole 
of  Edward  VI. ,  and  the  first  eleven  years 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
people  renounced  the  Pope,  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  over  the 
Church,  and  conformed  to  the  Anglican 
Liturgy  in  their  pariah  churches.  In  1540 
and  the  following  years,  the  principal  Irish 
chieftains  bound  themselves  by  indentures 
to  maintain  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  King.  But,  thou^^h  the  Irish  were 
thus  ready  to  receive  the  Reformation,  no 
steps  were  taken  lo  explain  it ;  they  were 
the  only  people  who  were  not  addressed 
by  the  Reformers  in  their  native  tongue. 
Their  former  creed  was  proscribed*  but  no 
means  were  taken  to  impart  another. 
Archbishop  King  protested  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament  and  Con- 
vocation of  his  day,  ''because  they  did 
not  assi«;n  the  true  cause  for  the  Irish  con- 
tinuing in  their  errors,  which  was,  that  no 
care  was  taken  to  preach  to  them  in  their 
native  tongue,"  and  then  came  to  this  re- 
markable conclusion: — "It  is  plain  to  me, 
by  the  methods  that  have  been  taken  since 
the  Reformation,  and  which  are  yet  pur- 
sued, both  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  that  there  never  was,  nor  is,  any 
design  that  all  should  be  Protestants." 
The  Protestant  religion  had  been  made  a 
mere  adjunct  of  Protestant  ascendancy : 
instead  of  being  promulgated  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  good  of  the  people,  it  had 
been  seised  upon  by  politicians,  used  as  an 
instrument  for  party  ends,  and  became  the 
distinctive  mark  of  antagonist  races.  It 
was  time  they  should  adopt  a  different 
course  ;  that  they  should  gi^e  to  Roman 
Catholics  all  the  advantages  to  which  they 
were  fairly  entitled,  and  remove  all  pro- 
scription ;  they  should  furnish  all  neces- 
sary help  which  mi^ht  be  required  from 
the  State  ;  they  had  already  provided  ge- 
neral education — what  remained  was  the 
education  of  their  teachers.  To  that  they 
had  a  fair  claim.  It  was  doing  no  good 
service  to  Protestantism  to  make  it  a  bar 
to  granting  civil  advantages  to  Roman 
Catholics.  The  friends  of  Protestantism 
should  leave  it  to  work  in  its  proper 
sphere — the  sphere  of  conscience  and  of 
the  unfettered  will,  and  in  a  spirit  of  love  ; 
and  should  not  force  it  into  politics,  or 
seek  to  uphold  it  by  restrictive  legislation. 
VOL.  LXXIX.  '     {2S3} 


They  should  leave  Protestantism  to  be  in* 
culcated  by  persuasion  and  argument,  and 
not  carry  it  into  matters  to  which  it  did 
not  apply ;  and  above  all,  they  should  not 
place  it  in  the  invidious  position  of  inter- 
fering with  justice  towards  Ireland,  or  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  their  duty  towards 
that  neglected  country. 

Mr.  Gregory  said,  that  the  question 
had  hitherto  been  very  partially  discussed, 
both  in  the  present  and  the  past  debate; 
that  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
introducer  of  the  Bill,  had  taken  this  as  a 
plain  substantive  proposition,  as  if  the 
only  question  for  discussion  were  the  fact 
that  the  money  hitherto  voted  for  May- 
noolh  had  been  proved  to  be  insufficient, 
and  that  several  thousands  more  per 
annum  should  be  added  to  that  institu- 
tion to  increase  its  efficiency.  He  wished 
that  hon.  Members  would dismissfrom  their 
minds  the  arithmetical  view  of  the  case, 
and  would  regard  this  not  as  an  absolute 
but  as  a  relative  question,  and  consider 
the  results  likely  to  arise  from  it.  In 
politics,  as  well  as  in  physics,  there  were 
consequences  at  which  they  might  arrive 
with  almost  the  same  degree  of  certamty. 
From  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  conse- 
quence of  relaxations — relaxations  called 
for  imperatively  by  humanity  and  justice, 
every  debate  and  measure  connected  with 
Ireland  tended  to  the  same  end.  It  was 
not  the  person  most  deeply  engaged  in 
the  battle  that  could  give  the  best  account 
of  the  disposition  of  the  field,  or  form  the 
most  accurate  judgment  as  to  its  result ; 
but  the  person  who  beheld  from  afar  each 
evolution  during  the  eventful  day.  The 
comparison  held  good  in  politics;  and  in- 
telligent and  contemplative  spectators  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings  since  1828 
were  able  to  form  a  better  judgment  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  protracted  struggle  than 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  affray. 
That  struggle  was  the  existence  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful  per- 
sons out  of  doors  was  against  the  stability 
of  that  establishment,  not  so  much  from 
the  fierce  attacks  of  assailants  as  from  the 
irresoluleness  and  false  position  occupied 
by  her  friends.  The  Irish  Church  Tem- 
poralities Act,  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill,  the  Dissenters  Chapels  Bill,  tended 
to  the  same  end.  He  wished  to  pass  no 
opinion  on  these  enactments.  He  took 
them  as  he  found  them,  without  praise  or 
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large  additioDal  grant,  aod  I   think  the 
effect  will    be  to  produce  good-will    and 
order  in  the   priesthood."     Now    he   en- 
tirely differed  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  measure; 
but,  setting  his  own  opinion  aparl,  and 
regarding  only  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  he  could  not  help  saying, 
when  he  recollected  the  convincing  force 
of  argument  which  the  ability  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  applied  on  almost  all  other 
questions,  that  the  absence  of  that  force 
proved  the  weakness  of  his  cause.    The 
objections  which  had  already  been  urged 
to  this   proposal  seemed    to  him  small, 
compared  to  those  which  he  entertained. 
He  objected  to  it  on  two  grounds :  but 
also  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  inter- 
ference with  the  theory  and   practice  of 
the  present  Constitution  of  this  country. 
As  to  the  first  ground,  he  would  not  in- 
troduce in  that  House  any  discussion  on 
religious  subjects;  and  he  thought  that 
hon.  Members  who  took  that  view  of  the 
subject  had   been    unfairly  taunted   with 
not   bringing   thai    ground    of    objection 
distinctly  before  the  House.     He  had  no 
doubt  that  many  hon.  Members,  as  well 
as  himstlf,  would  avoid    that  ground    of 
discussion  on  account  of  the  painful  feel- 
ings which   it  was   calculated  to  excite  ; 
but  on  the  other  ground,  so  long  as  the 
Sovereign  of  these  realms  was  obliged  to 
take   the   coronation   oath  on   a<cendiDg 
the  Throne,  so  long  as  a  similar  oath  was 
administered  to  Members  of  Parliament, 
was  it,  he  would  ask,  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution,  that  they 
should  endow  a  Church,  for  it  was  idle  to 
talk  of  educating  a  priesthood  and  then 
turning  them  adrift — as  the  natural  con. 
sequence  of  the  measure  now  propose 
the  endowment  of  the  Church  must  fol- 
low— was   it  consistent,   he   would   ask, 
whilst  the  Constitution  of  this  country  re- 
mained on  its  present  footing,  that  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  educate  a  priest, 
hood  in  doctrines  which,  to  use  the  mild- 
est language,  were  by  that  very  Constitu. 
tion  declared  to  be  altogether  erroneous  ? 
He  had  certainly  been  much  surprised  by 
the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
mao  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  that  right  bon.  Gentleman  had 
thrown  overboard  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet;  had  commented  upon 
those  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  fur 
Liverpool  in  terms  which  seemed  even  to 
him  hftish ;  and  bad  expressed  his  prepos- 


sessioni  against  the  measure ;  but  to  wbat 
conclusion  had  the  right  hoo.  Gentleman 
come  ?     Notwithstanding    hia   preposses- 
sions and  convictions,  formerly  expressed 
in  no  measured  terms,  the  right  boo.  Gen- 
tleman  had   come  to   the  conclusion  of 
supporting   the    present    proposal;    and 
that,  although  his  deliberate  opinion  had 
been  formerly  declared  in  these  words — 
*'  In  principle  this  system  is  wholly  vici- 
ous (speaking  of  Maynooth),  and  it  will 
be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Stale  of  this 
country  as   long  as  it  continues.*'     Bat 
the  right   hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to 
have  come  to  his  new  conclusion  on  the 
ground   of  expediency;    it    was  for  the 
sake  of  unity  that  he  supported  the  mea* 
sure;    but  the    right    hon.     Gentleman 
should   recollect   that    unity   might  fre- 
quenly  produce  indifference  to  relig*on; 
and,  at  ail  events,  he  could  not  consider 
it  an  object  of  very  great  value  and  im- 
portance.    He  trusted  that  he   had   not 
expressed   any   sentiments   which    could 
give   offence   to  any  one;  he  had   only 
stated    his  conscientious  opinions.      He 
rested  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  not  only 
upon  religious  grounds,  but  upon  its  in- 
terference with  the  practice  of  the  con* 
stituiion.  That  practice  might  be  changed; 
the  Government  might  propose  to  alliT  it; 
and  then,  but  not  till   then,  they   might 
consistently  cotne  forward  and  ask  Pailia- 
ment  to  endow  the  Collfge  of  Maynooth, 
and  make  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a 
part  of  the  establishments  of  the  land.     It 
had  been  said  that  they  ought  not  to  ally 
themselves   with   the  Dissenters  on    this 
subject ;  but  he  could  not  understand  the 
force  of  that  objection  :  they  bad  only  to 
answer  the  question  whether  they  could 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Government. 
He  felt  the  full  force  of  the  objeciiont 
which  bad  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Fox  Maule)   with 
respect  to  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Church  ; 
it  certainly  was  very  hard  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Church  should,  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion,   be  called   upon   to  vote 
for    the  education   of    Roman    Catholic 
priests   in    Ireland   a   much    larger  sum 
than  they  bad  ever,  though  always  un- 
successfully, asked  for  their  own  Church. 
Upon    those  grounds,   and   under  those 
circumstances,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  the  Motion. 

Colonel  7*.  Wood  did  not  justify  the 
vote  which  be  intended  to  give,  either 
upon  the  ground  of  contract  or  of  expe- 
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diency.     As  to  the  religious  grounds  upon 
which  this  measure  was  opposed,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  had  no  religious  scruples 
on  the  subject;   he  saw  nothing  in  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faiih,  nothing  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  nothing  in  the  Li- 
turgy of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
forbade  his  considering  the  question,  and 
voting  even  an  ample  grant  lor  the  educa- 
tion  of  the   spiritual   instruction   of  his 
Roman  Catholic  fellow  countrymen.   The 
argument,  founded   upon  our  Protestant 
Constitution,  might  have  had  some  appli- 
cation previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act;  but  since  that  time 
every  subject  of  this  country  stood  upon 
an  equal  footing  as  to  all  civil  rights;  it 
was  true  that  the  possession  of  the  Throne 
was  limited  to  the  Protestant  successors 
of  Her  Majesty ;  but^  whilst  the  Queen 
upheld  the  Protestant  Church,  she  ruled 
over  7,000,000  of  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects.     Not  only  should  he  most  anxiously 
support  the  present  proposal,  but  he  hoped 
that  the  teelings  of  that  country  and  the 
circumstances   of   Ireland    would    enable 
them   to  follow  it  with  other  measuies, 
which  he  considered  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  present — and  which,   he 
trusted,   would    tend    to   the   permanent 
union  of  the  two  countries.     He  grounded 
bis  support  of  the  measure  on  its  general 
justice:  it  was,  in  his  judgment,  abstractly 
just  that  they  should  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Irish  priesthood,  if  they  con- 
sidered merely  that  they  were  the  spiritual 
instructors  of  7,000,000  of  their  fellow 
subjects ;  but  when  they  considered  fur- 
ther the  circumstances  of  that  country— 
the  absentee  proprietors — the  rent  charges 
wholly  devoted  to  the  payment  of  a  clergy, 
who,  however  eminent,  were  not  the  pas- 
tors of  the  people   of  that  country — it 
certainly  was   most  just  that  the  whole 
country  generally  should  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
liood ;  nor  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  unworthy  of  consider- 
ation.     They  were,  perhaps,  the  poorest 
of  the  human  race ;  Reports  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  stated  that  2,000,000  were 
in  R  state  of  pauperism,  whilst  the  middle 
classes  scarcely  possessed  the  most  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  life;  and  if  the  country 
did  not  make  this  provision,  a  small  pit- 
tance for  the  education  of   their  priests 
would  be  wrung  from  the  hands  of  that 
miserable  population.     He  grounded  his 
Tote«  therefore,  not  only  upoo  the  justice 


bat  the  paramount  necessity  of  such  a 
measure.     It  was  only  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  Act  of  last  Session,   the 
Charitable  Bequests  Act ;  and  even  if  it 
led  to  the  consequence  of  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland,  such  a  measure  should  have 
his  cordial  support ;  because  he  believed 
that  it  would  promote  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country.     What  had  been  the 
state  of  Ireland,  even  since  the  present 
Administration   came  into  office?      The 
state  of  Ireland   in   1842  and  1843  was 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  country ; 
great  bodies  of  men  assembled  in  numbers, 
unknown  before  to  anything  but  military 
organization,  and  he  regretted  to  say  at- 
tended  and  encouraged  by  many  of  the 
priests.     It  was  not  the  violence  of  the 
speeches  delivered  upon  those  occasions 
which  caused  his  apprehensions;  it  was 
the   impression  produced   on  the   public 
mind  in  Ireland  that  a  repeal  of  the  Union 
was  at  hand ;  and  he  should  endeavour, 
so  far  as  he  could,  by  his  vote  to  avert  so 
frightful  a  calamity.     They,  however,  met 
with  opposition  from  various  parts  of  that 
House ;   and  he  would  beg  to  ask  those 
hon.  Members,  what  was  their  alternative  ? 
What  was  their  expedient?  How  did  they 
propose  to  meet  agitation  in  Ireland  ?    By 
a  coercion  Bill  and  martial  law  ?  That  was 
the  only  alternative ;  and  he  shrunk  from 
the  consequences  of  any  such  measures. 
They  might  succeed  for  a  day;  but  when 
they  had  succeeded,  no  greater  advance 
would  have  been  made  than  when  they 
began ;  they  would  at  last  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  conciliatory  measures,  and  they 
might  have  inflicted  a  wound  beyond  their 
power  to  heal.      It  was  painful  to  him  to 
differ  from  many  of  his  most  influential 
supporters;  but  if  that  difference  should 
lead  to  the  pacification   of  Ireland,   he 
should    esteem   it,   and  whatever  conse- 
quences it  might  entail  upon  him,  as  light 
indeed.     It  was  not,  however,  unimportant 
to  inquire  whether,  in  the  course  he  pur- 
sued, he  was  departing  from  the  path  of 
public  honour  and  political  consistency  ? 
The  only  obligations   which  he  had  in- 
curred to  his  constituents  at  the  elections 
of  1835  and  1838,  turned  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church  property;  and  if 
he  thought  that  the  present  proposal  in- 
vaded that  integrity,  or  deprived  him  of 
any  argument  in  favour  of  its  maintenance, 
he  should  at  once  place  in  the  hands  of 
bis  constituents  the  trust  they  had  repos- 
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ed  in  bim ;  bat  he  could  not  see  how  this 
measure,  even  in  its  most  remote  conse- 
quences, could  invalidate  the  title  of  the 
Irish  Church  to  her  property,  or  weaken 
him  in  the  defence  of  it — he  could  not  see 
how  the  increase  of  this  grant  could  whet 
the  cupidity  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
assailing  that  property — he  could  not  see 
why,  to  place  the  Roman  Catholi(:  clergy 
on  a  better  footing — or  even  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  Protestant  clergy, 
could  be  the  means  of  increasing  their 
hostility  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Was 
Ireland  to  be  the  only  country  in  which 
the  two  churches  could  not  eiist  in  har- 
mony? Was  everything  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  ever  to  be  regarded 
as  a  subtraction  and  derogation  from  the 
Protestants  P  In  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope the  two  churches  existed  together 
in  harmony ;  and  was  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  bring  about  the  same 
desirable  result  in  Ireland?  One  hon. 
Member  had  said  that  they  were  arming 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  another 
weapon  to  assail  the  Protestant  Church ; 
but  surely  there  was  another  enemy  against 
whom  it  might  direct  its  assault ;  let  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  war  against 
crime  and  vice^  and  the  benefits  of  this 
measure  could  not  be  exaggerated.  Upon 
these  grounds  of  justice  and  necessity, 
and  not  thinking  that  he  was  invalidating 
the  title  by  which  the  Protestant  Church 
was  established,  he  gave  his  hearty  con- 
currence to  the  Motion. 

Sir  C,  Napier  would  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  debate,  but  that  he  was 
anxious  to  explain  to  his  constituents  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  intended,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  increased  grant,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  He  re- 
gretted that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  SheflBeld  (Mr.  Ward)  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  clear  vote  on  his 
proposition  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  for  he  understood  that,  had  he  done 
so,  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ox- 
fordy  and  his  Friends,  intended  to  have 
supported  him  in  a  measure  much  more 
obnoxious  in  their  eyes  than  that  of  the 
Government,  with  the  view  of  throwing 
out  the  latter  altogether.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, however,  he  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  had 
taken  a  wise  and  discreet  course  in  dis- 
appointing the  hon.  Baronet  and  his 
Friends  in  that  intention ;  and  he  hoped 


his  hon.  Friend»  when  he  broagbt  forward 
his  Motion,  would  do  it  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  enable  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
make  it  the  means  of  throwing  over  alto- 
gether the  Government  measure.  He  (Sir 
C.  Napier)  had  purposed  bringing  forward 
a  more  moderate  form  of  amendment 
should  his  hon.  Friend  fail  in  carrying  his; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  forms  of 
the  House  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so. 
The  Amendment  he  wished  to  propose 
was, — 

**  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  to  prepare  a  Clause  or  Clauses  to 
provide  that  in  any  Protestant  parishes  where 
there  were  less  than  four  or  five  communicants, 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  that  parish  should 
be  applied^  in  case  of  the  charge  on  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund,  for  the  better  support  of  the 
College  of  Maynoothy  which  it  was  intended 
to  matke  by  the  present  Bill.** 

He  regretted  that  he  should  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  putting  this  Amendment ; 
as  it  was,  he  should,  supposing  his  hon. 
Friend's  Amendment  should  fail,  give  his 
support  to  the  Government  measure.  He 
was  aware  that  in  so  doing  he  should  give 
offence  to  many  of  his  constituents  who 
felt  strongly  on  this  question  ;  but  though 
his  interest  should  be  compromised,  he 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support 
the  Government  in  what  he  felt  to  be  a 
fair,  a  just^  and  an  honourable  course. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was 
any  probability  of  a  war  with  America  or 
any  other  Power ;  but  looking  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  a  war  with  America,  was  this, 
he  would  ask,  a  proper  time  to  throw  a 
firebrand  into  Ireland  by  rejecting  the 
measure?  Every  Irish  Member— every 
hon.  Members-must  be  aware  that  the 
measure  having  been  once  brought  for- 
ward by  the  right  hon.  Baronet — he  would 
not  say  whether  wisely  or  not — if  it  were 
now  to  be  rejected  by  the  Hoose^  it  would 
place  Ireland  in  a  worse  position  than 
ever  she  was  in  before.  This  was  no  time 
for  furnishing  the  Repealers  with  weapons 
— this  was  no.  time  to  excite  discontent 
and  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  true  policy  was  to  do  all  we 
could  to  bind  Ireland  to  this  country  in 
the  bonds  of  interest  and  affection,  in 
order  that  we  might  be  able  to  depend 
upon  her  supporting  as  and  herself  when* 
ever  the  occasion  for  that  support  should 
arise.  He  was  not  the  man  to  eocounige 
—by  anything  he  said— €0Dtioeotal  sod 
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Catholic  nations  to  throw  a  large  force 
into  Catholic  Ireland — should  a  war  nn- 
fortunately  take  place — to  fight  against 
England.     But  the  hon.  Baronet  and  hit 
Friends  ought  to  beware  of  what  they  did 
at  this  moment — they  ought  not  to  push 
things  to  extremities.     The  hon.  Baronet 
ought  to  deliberate  well  upon  what  he 
was  doing;  for  if  the  Irish  people  were 
not  conciliated   in   time  of  peace,  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  remain  quiet,  and, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  he  would  find  that 
he  had  raised  a  storm  in  that  country  most 
dangerous  to  us.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
roust  not  forget  what  had  been  done  in 
former  times;    he  must  not  forget  that 
French  fleets  had  been  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  that  during  the  last  war  France 
had  succeeded — notwithstanding  the  vigiU 
ance  of  a  Nelson— in  throwing  a  large 
force  into  Egypt,  and  that  all  we  could 
do  was  to  eodeavour  to  protect  our  own 
shores.     They  all  knew  that  Bonaparte 
intended*  and  made  every  preparation,  to 
invade  England  in  1805,  and  would  have 
succeeded  in  his  object  in  all  probability 
had  it  not  been  for  the  disobedience  of 
orders  of  one  of  his  admirals  [Cries  of 
*'  Oh«"]   Hon.  Gentlemen  must  allow  him 
to  argue  his  case  in  his  own  way,  and  this 
was  the  way  in  which  the  matter  pressed 
itself  most  forcibly  upon  bis  mind.    They 
had  seen  the  danger  we  had  incurred  m 
former  times,  and  it  was  bis  wish,  by  en- 
listing the  sympathies  and  affections  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  by  pro- 
Yiding  efficient    means    of   defence,    to 
guard   against  the  recurrence  of   those 
dangers.     If  Ireland  remained  disaffect- 
ed, and  a  war  were   to  break  out  with 
France,  see  the  means  she  had  of  throwing 
a  large  force  into  that  country.    Look  at 
the  immense    steam    navy  France  now 
possessed.      It  was   only  to.day  that  he 
had  read  in  a  French  newspaper  the  an* 
nouncement   that  the  large  steam  ships 
built  for  the  French  transatlantic  naviga- 
tion were  found  to  be  unfit  for  that  ser- 
Tice,  and  were  at  once  to  be  converted 
into  vessels  of  war.    The  fact  was,  they 
were  never  intended  for  the  transatlantic 
navigation ;  the  whole  affair  was  a  blind 
from  the  beginning.     Those  vessels  were 
capable  of  containing  2,000  men  each,  and 
might  be  equipped  and  made  efficient  at 
any  moment.     As  he  had  said,  he  did  not 
apprehend  a  war  ;  but  could  anything  be 
more  likely  to  induce  foreign  nations  to  go 
to  war  with  ns  than  the  knowledge  that 


one-third  of  the  Empire  was  severed  from 
this  country  in  feelings  and  wishes,  and 
generally  opposed  to  us.     But  if  he  could 
not  excite  the  fears  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  opposed  this  Bill,  he  would  appeal  to 
them  on  the  grounds  of  justice.      The 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland  were  now 
compelled  to  support  a  Church  with  which 
they  were  not  in  connexion,  and  to  that 
Church,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the 
Church  of  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
whole  people,  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  of  the  country  were  devoted. 
But  it  was  contended  that  the  principle 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  of  supporting  the 
Catholic  religion ;  but  already  there  was  a 
vote  passed  annually  of  8,O0OZ.  for  this 
College  of  Maynooth.     Therefore,  so  far 
as  the  point  of  principle  was  concerned, 
they  had  already  established  the  principle 
of  voting  money  to  educate  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic    priesthood.      That   principle   had 
existed  for  many  years,  certainly  protested 
against  on  every  possible  opportunity  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford; 
but  it  had   nevertheless  existed,  conse- 
quently there  could  be  no  deviation  from 
principle  in  increasing  the  grant,  with  the 
view  of  afifording  the  persons  educated  at 
this  College  a  good  instead  of  a  bad  edu- 
cation.    He  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  opposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford  and  others,  whose  object  it  was  to 
extend  what  they  considered  the  true  re- 
ligion, to  the  proposal  for  affording  lo  the 
Maynooth  students    a  better  education 
than  they  could  now  obtain  there,  because 
it  was  much  more  easy  for  men  who  were 
liberally  and  properly  educated  to  see  the 
true  light  of  the  Gospel  and  embrace  it, 
than  for  those  whose  education  was  ne- 
glected and  whose  prejudices  remained. 
He  knew  that  there  were  some  people  who 
took  a  different  view,  and  said  if  you  give 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  a  belter 
education,  you  will  make  them  more  strong 
in  their  own  faith.     But  suppose  it  was 
so,  did  they  suppose  that  the  priest  would 
be  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  or 
possess  a  more  beneficial  influence  over  the 
people — or  did  they  suppose  the  feelings 
of  the  people  would  be  less  Catholic  if 
they  continued  to  give  them  instead  of  an 
education  only  a    part  of  an  education? 
They  had  tried  for  300  years  to  make 
Ireland  Protestant — had  they  succeeded  ? 
And  if  not,  why  go  on  doggedly  with  the 
same  system  ?    He  was  happy  to  see  the 
Government  was  at  length  adopting  the 
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principles  of  that  (the  Oppositioo)  side  of 
the  House ;  be  wished  not  to  taunt  them 
on  that  account;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  credit  and 
praise  for  so  doing,  and  while  they  con* 
ijnued  in  that  course  he  should  give  them 
his  best  and  strongest  support. 

Mr.  Stafford  C/Brien  thought  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  last  spoke  had  in 
one  part  of  his  speech  contradicted  the 
other.  Firsts  be  said  the  extension  of  the 
grant  was  not  the  assertion  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple ;  and  then  he  said, ''  You  have  tried  for 
300  years  to  Protestantise  Ireland,  and 
failed  —  why  then  continue  doggedly  to 
follow  out  the  same  system  ?"  If  the  prin- 
ciple were  not  a  new  one,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  that  appeal.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  had  asked  the 
Government  whether  this  measure  would 
be  followed  out  by  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter ;  but  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary  for  Ireland — who  he  could  not  say 
replied  to,  but  followed,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  the  debate  —  had  given  them  no 
information  upon  that  point,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  great  question  of 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  Now,  he  ventured  again  to 
press  that  question  distinctly  on  the  at* 
tention  of  the  Government,  and  should 
be  compelled  to  conclude,  especially  after 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Newark  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  if  they 
avoided  or  eluded  it — and  he  believed  the 
House  and  the  country  would  conclude 
also  in  the  case — that  they  did  intend  to 
follow  up  the  present  measure  with  an  Act 
for  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholics. 
If  such  was  the  intention  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  seeing  that  he  had  taken  credit 
for  not  taking  the  House  by  surprise  in 
regard  to  the  present  Bill,  he  trusted  that 
he  would  earn  for  himself  the  same  credit 
at  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  or  whenever 
he  should  bring  forward  such  a  measure 
by  declaring  at  once  not  only  that  he  did 
intend  to  pay  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
but  also  out  of  what  fund,  and  subject  to 
what  conditions  that  payment  was  to  be 
made.  That  question  being,  however,  up 
to  this  time  unanswered,  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  grant  now  proposed 
in  two  points  of  view.  First,  as  an  isolated 
measure ;  and,  secondly,  as  one  of  a  series. 
If  it  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  isolated 
measure,  he  must  say,  that  in  his  opinion 
it  would  confer  anything  but  a  boon  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy;  for   if  in  the 


University  they  were  accustomed  to  and 
fitted  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  they 
could  not  hope  afterwards  to  enjoy,  it 
would  be  anything  but  a  benefit  to  them. 
It  was  no  disgrace  to  a  young  Irishman  if, 
going  to  Maynooth  with  the  habits  of  « 
peasant,  he  left  it  afterwards  with  those 
habite  but  slightly  modified.  Those  hafaiu 
were  compatible  with  the  highest  piety— 
the  most  exalted  attainments,  and  the  sound- 
est wisdom  ;  but  the  worst  education  was 
that  which  was  attended  with  the  damn- 
ing evil  of  rendering  its  pupils  unfit  for  the 
situation  they  must  afterwards  hold  in 
society.  Then  as  to  the  second  view  of  the 
question — and  after  what  they  had  beard, 
they  mi|;ht,  he  thought,  take  this  as  essen- 
tially the  one  in  which  it  should  be  dis* 
cussed— >vix.,  taking  the  measure  as  the 
first  of  not  only  a  series  of  other  similar, 
but  of  larger  measures  in  reference  to  the 
same  subject,  he  would  proceed  to  state  the 
reasons  why  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  negative 
the  proposition.  It  had  been  said  by  an 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, that  practically  this  was  a  measure 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
College  of  Maynooth.  The  main  reason 
why  he  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  felt  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  Bill  was,  that  he  saw  he 
must  take  it  in  connexion  with  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and 
he  did  not  conscientiously  consider  that  the 
party,  to  support  which  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament,  had  any  right  to  enter  into 

that  quesrion.  C'^^*  o^*"]  ^^  ^'^^ 
aware  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Newark  and  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Devon  differed  with  him  ; 
but  he  said  this  not  as  judging  them,  but 
as  defending  himself.  He  attributed  to 
them  none  but  the  highest  motives  as 
influencing  them  in  the  course  they  bad 
adopted ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  do  the 
same  justice  to  him.  If  they  took  the 
principle  of  representaUon  as  he  took  it  to 
be— that  of  sending  a  man  to  do  for  him 
in  the  complex  task  of  legislation  and  go* 
vemment,  that  which  either  his  habits  or 
business  did  not  make  it  convenient  for 
him  to  do  for  himself — ^if  that  theory  was 
good,  he  had  a  right,  in  discussing  this  or 
any  other  question,  to  oonnder  what  might 
have  passed  between  him  and  his  consti* 
tuents  in  reference  to  his  election.  But 
that  theory  must  be  largely  modified  by  a 
recollection  of  the  two  great  parlies  into 
which  this  political  community  had  very 
wisely,  as  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  divided 
itself.     He  said  wisely,  though  he  was 
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aware,  at  the  same  timej  it  was  an  arrange- 
ment which  must  be  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  And  he  also  maintained  that, 
ai  his  electiouj  he  had  a  right»  nay,  was 
compelled,  to  look  so  far  into  the  historical 
annals  of  his  party,  and  the  course  that 
party  had  taken  in  former  years,  as  to  en- 
able him  to  consider  fairly  the  main  poli- 
tical principles  by  which  it  had  been 
guided  during  the  experience  of  the  mass 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  true  the  party,  to  support 
which  he  had  been  returned,  had  changed 
its  name.  They  had  taken  the  name  of 
Conservatives  in  lieu  of  Tories,  and  he  did 
not  see  that  they  had  derived  any  advan- 
tage from  that  change.  But  whatever  the 
reason — whatever  the  advantage  of  the 
change,  il  was  accompanied  by  one  inconve- 
nience at  least  They  could  not  but  re- 
member that  now  the  whole  history  of  the 
Conservative  or  Tory  party  was  to  be 
found  in  pamphlets,  and  not  in  books  to  be 
read  in  the  reading  room  rather  than  in 
the  library ;  and  therefore  he  said  they  had 
a  right  to  look  to  the  records  of  the  past. 
And  when  he  looked  to  the  course  of  that 
party  for  the  last  ten  years,  beginning 
with  the  Appropriation  Clause,  and  called 
to  his  mind  all  the  battles  that  had  been 
foiiffht  about  municipal  corporations  in 
Ireland— a  subject  which  for  so  long  a 
time  was  chosen  as  the  battle  ground  of 
that  party  —  when  he  remembered  the 
terms  in  which  it  had  spoken,  and  justly 
spoken,  of  what  was  called  the  Lichfield- 
house  compact  and  alliance,  when  he  looked 
back  upon  all  this,  he  must  say  that  the 
proposition  for  the  extension  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal Romanism  in  Ireland,  brought  forward 
by  that  party,  was,  after  every  allowance 
was  made  for  individual  violence,  indi- 
vidual caution,  individual  palliatives,  and 
individual  explanations,  a  most  extraordin- 
ary one.  He  had  always  considered  that  a 
resistance  to  the  extension  of  the  endow- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  Romanism  was  one  of 
the  main  instruments  and  the  main  en- 
gines with  which  that  party  had  worked 
m  Opposition  for  the  last  ten  years.  In 
pursuing  that  course  they  might  have  been 
right,  or  they  might  havebeen  wrong,  but  he 
was  here  not  to  consider  that  question,  but 
to  look  to  the  particular  position  in  which 
that  course  of  opposition  had  placed  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged.  More  than  one  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  question  before  the  House,  he 
must  oppose  hb  constituents,  that  he  would 
do  so  with  regret,  but  that  he  must  act 


conscientiously  and  sincerely.    There  was 
no  one  more  anxious  to  do  so  than  himself. 
But  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Newark  had 
said  England  was  against   the    measure, 
Scotland  was  against  it,  and  he  might  add 
that  the  province  of  Ulster  was  against  it. 
If  this,  then,  were  a  House  of  Represent- 
atives—if they  retained  any  recollection  of 
the  past — of  the  principles  to  which  they 
had  pledged  themselves — he  asked  whe- 
ther he  might  not  be  excused  for  refusing 
to  lend  his  consent  to  such  a  measure  r 
He  would  ask  whether  any  Member  of 
the  Government — whether  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman sitting  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House— would  get  up  and  assure  him, 
that  had  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London  brought  forward  this 
same  proposition,  this  very  Bill,  word  for 
word,  when  they  were  upon  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  and  he  was  in  office, 
could  any  hon.  Members  on  the  Minis- 
I  terial  side  to-night  say  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  they  would  have  supported 
the  measure  ?    Had  they,  too,  gone  to  the 
'  hustings  with  this  Bill,  or  the  slightest 
!  inkling  of  this  Bill,  and  the  course  they 
would  take  upon  it  known  to  the  country,  did 
any  one  believe  that  they  would  have  come 
;  back  the  great  majority  they  had  ?    He  re- 
,  pudiated  the  idea  of  any  hostility  to  Ire- 
I  land  in  the  opposition  he  would  offer  to 
the  Bill.     Were  it  passed,  and  were  they 
to  return  to  their  constituents,  and  be  by 
them  again  sent  back  to  serve  under  the  same 
Government,   the  position  of  the  party 
would  indeed  be  morally  and  politically 
changed ;  and  whatever  other  arguments 
he  might  have  to  oppose  to  the  measure, 
he  would  certainly  not  be  able  to  urge  the 
dissent  of  his  constituents.     But  the  prin- 
ciples generally  advocated,  and  the  course 
generally  adopted  by  the  party  to  which 
he  was  attached,  were  quite  at  variance 
with  those  principles  they  were  now  in- 
vited to  profess,  and  the  course  they  were 
now  invited  to  pursue.     There  were  recol- 
lections of  the  party  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  such  as  rendered  the  support  of  the 
grant  by  hon.  Members  who  occupied  it  a 
course   of  which   he  could  not  approve. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  varied  than 
the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  ^  but  as  there  appeared,  there, 
fore,  many  reasons  for  supporting  the  Bill, 
he  hoped   that  it  would  be  allowed  that 
there  were  as  many  for  opposing  it.     This 
he  did  say,  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim 
from  those  to  whom  he  might  be  opposed 
in  Ireland  credit  for  just  as  much  anxiety 
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for  tbeir  weUlm  as  if  he  found  himself 
upon  their  side.  For  this  was  a  time  at 
which,  in  his  opinion,  they  could  not 
safely  approach  the  consideration  of  such 
a  question  as  the  present.  They  must 
look^  let  it  be  observed,  not  merely  to  the 
question  itself,  but  to  the  time  at  which, 
and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  brought  forward.  He  did  not  wish  to 
underrate  the  great  difficulties  under  which 
they  laboured ;  and  he  admitted  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet  was  personally  the  least  liable  to 
a  charge  of  inconsistency.  But  when  he 
looked  to  the  measure  as  brought  forward 
by  the  head  of  a  great  party — when  he 
remembered  how  that  party  bad  acted — 
under  what  colours  it  had  fought  and  ul- 
timately triumphed,  he  must  say  that  he 
could  not  give  it  his  support  without  lend- 
ing himself  to  the  support  of  a  system 
which  tended  to  shake  public  confidence  in 
public  men.  And  the  diminution  of  this 
confidence  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
evils  which  could  befall  a  State.  At  pre- 
sent a  feeling  of  distrust  of  public  men 
was  springing  up,  which  was  extending 
itself  to  distrust  of  the  House,  and  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  any  course  likely 
to  increase  it.  The  voice  of  the  Protest- 
antism of  England  was  against  the  grant 
—that  voice  which,  in  Opposition,  they  had 
never  attempted  to  regulate  or  subdue. 
Protestantism  they  ought  to  treat  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  great  people,  and  they 
ought  to  recognise  their  danger  as  a  party 
in  tampering  with  it,  and  the  danger, 
too,  which  such  a  course  would  bring  upon 
all  the  best  Institutions  of  the  State.  If 
this  Protestantism  be  ignorant  or  bigoted, 
their  aim  should  be  to  educate  and  to  free 
it.  But,  with  all  its  faults,  its  stem  truths 
and  rigid  integrity  were  undeniable ;  and 
no  mistake  could  be  more  miserable  than 
that  of  imagining  that  its  convictions  could 
be  shaken  or  its  affections  won  by  a  seem, 
ing  dereliction  of  all  claims  to  those  at- 
tributes of  which  it  was  so  justly  proud. 

Mr.  C  W.  Wynn  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  view  of  the  present  question  taken 
by  the  hon.  Member  who  last  addressed 
the  House.  The  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
consider  the  matter  now  under  discussion 
not  as  one  which  regarded  the  great  in- 
terests of  Justice  and  humanxtyt  but  as  one 
in  which  he  and  those  who  thought  with 
him  ought  to  take  the  course  most  con- 
sonant with  the  interests  of  party,  and 
what  he  supposed  to  be  their  character 
for  eonsistency.    The  hon.  Member  also 


surprised  him  by  the  regret  whidi  he 
seemed  to  feel  for  the  ]o«  of  the  M. 
names  of  Whig  and  Tory;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  complain  of  the  adoption 
of  such  an  appellation  as  that  of  Con* 
servative.  He  (Mr.  Wynn)  never  had 
been  a  Tory  ;  and  the  experience  of  fifty 
years  of  public  life  bad  convinced  him  that 
the  designations  of  Whig  and  Tory  were 
not  only  extinct,  but  could  not  be  revived* 
But,  assuming  that  there  was  in  that 
House  a  party  answering  to  the  descrip* 
tion  usually  given  of  the  old  Whig  and 
Tory  parties,  he  would  ask  why  might 
they  not  support  such  a  measure  as  the 
present?  There  was  scarcely  a  principle 
\  which  each  of  them  had  not  at  one  time 
supported,  and  at  another  opposed.  The 
Whigs  latterly  supported  the  repeal  of 
the  Septennial  Bill ;  and  on  the  Regency 
Bill  the  Tories  contended  that  the  House 
of  Commons  possessed,  and  of  right  ought 
to  possess,  the  full  power  of  miJdng  pro* 
vision  for  the  care  of  the  C^ovemment— - 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  in- 
sisted that  the  heir-apparent  ought  to  take 
upon  himself  the  office  of  Regent.  Did 
any  man  in  that  House  who  gravely,  im* 
partially,  and  intelligently  considered  the 
question,  persevere  in  saying  that  the  Con- 
servative party  were  called  upon  by  con- 
sistency to  resist  the  present  Motion? 
Hon.  Members  had  said  the  conduct  of  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  had  during 
the  last  years  imposed  upon  him  a  neces- 
sity which  ought  to  have  prevented  his 
bringing  forward  such  a  measure  as  the 
present.  Surely  no  one  could  for  a  mo- 
ment affirm  such  a  proposition  as  that  who 
remembered  the  conduct  of  the  leader  of 
their  party  in  the  year  1829,  or  who  had 
the  least  recollection  of  the  conduct  pur- 
sued by  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  that  period.  Nay,  it 
could  scarcely  be  thought  by  any  one  who 
had  the  least  knowleidge  of  the  whole 
political  coarse  of  the  right  hon.  (Gentle- 
man sitting  near  him  (Sir  James  Graham), 
even  before  the  year  1829.  tn  perfect 
consonance  with  the  course  pursued  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  that  which  had 
been  adopted  by  a  noble  Lord  recently  a 
Member  of  that  House,  but  now  tnns- 
ferred  to  the  other  branch  of  the  L^;isla* 
ture.  He  (Mr.  C.W.Wvnn)  had,  together 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  Conservative 
party,  during  forty  of  the  fifty  years  that  he 
had  been  in  Parliament,  supported  mcasarei 
of  the  kind  now  before  the  House*    In  Um 
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jean  1807  arid  1808,  he^  and  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  acting, 
had  thought  that  an  enlarged  support  to  the 
College  of  Maynooth  had  become  neces- 
sary. They  felt  the  necessity  of  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  of  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Pitt 
knew,  and  he  himself  knew,  as  far  as  any 
one  could  be  said  to  know  who  held  the 
subordinate  post  of  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Department,  that  Bonaparte 
had  made  to  chose  who  were  intended 
for  the  Irish  priesthood  the  most  splen- 
did offers.  He  offered  to  endow  for 
them  the  most  splendid  colleges,  and  to 
confer  upon  them  all  the  advaotaees  which 
the  highest  ambition  could  desure;  but, 
with  a  noble  spirit  of  loyalty,  they  resisted 
all  his  propositions.  Upon  that  topic  it 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  say  more. 
The  force  and  application  of  such  a  fact 
could  be  scarcely  questioned.  He  should 
now  come  to  another  part  of  the  reasonings 
and  authorities  used  in  the  present  discus- 
sion. The  authority  of  Mr.  Burke  was 
quoted  in  opposition  to  the  Bill ;  but  how 
was  that  authority  presented  to  the  House  ? 
In  the  shape  of  two  lines  only  from  the 
works  of  that  distinguished  writer.  But 
if  those  who  had  so  quoted  him  had  done 
justice  to  the  sentiments  of  the  eminent 
individual  on  whose  authority  they  relied, 
they  would  hare  quoted  not  two  lines,  but 
they  would  have  referred  to  the  whole 
bulk  and  body  of  his  works,  and  to  the 
whole  course  of  his  political  reasonings, 
from  which  it  could  not  fail  to  be  obvious 
to  the  most  hasty  reader,  that  Mr.  Burke 
most  strongly  recommended  the  efficient 
support  of  the  College  of  Maynooth.  The 
Lonl  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  who  preceded 
Lord  Camden,  had  strongly  recommended 
the  establishment  and  support  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth.  He  proceeded  with 
wisdom  and  foresight,  by  means  of  that 
institution,  to  make  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Irish  priesthood.  Lord  Cam- 
den laid  the  first  stone  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth,  but  he  did  not  lay  its  foundation 
alone  with  mortar  or  with  rock,  but  with  the 
whole  influence  and  power  of  Government 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sound  system  of 
instruction  for  those  who  were  to  be  the 
spiritual  guides  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Those  were  the  principles  upon  which 
Maynooth  had  been  founded,  and  on  which 
it  ought  to  be  supported.  They  were 
princifmlly  supported  by  the  ablest  and 
wisest  statesmen  who  had  ever  conducted 
the  affidrs  of  this  country*    They  were 


sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  But  in  making  these  grants,  to 
what  did  Mr.  Pitt  look  ?  He  looked  not 
only  to  the  education  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
but  also  to  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  to  the  stability  of  the  King's 
Government.  That  Church,  which  was 
the  Church  of  7,000,000  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  should  not  be  disregarded  by  the 
Executive  or  the  Legislative  Powers  of  the 
State.  The  priesthood  in  such  a  country 
as  Ireland  should  not  be  left  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  population  of  the  pa- 
rishes ;  and,  above  all  other  things,  should 
not  be  left  during  their  years  of  education 
in  circumstances  of  penury,  or  even  of  in- 
sufficient provision.  On  these  several 
grounds  he  should  support  the  grant; 
but  he  might  add  that  he  supported  it 
because  it  was  an  infringement  of  the 
voluntary  principle.  Every  one  must  see 
that  Romanism  existed  in  Ireland  upon  the 
voluntary  principle;  and  that  this  con- 
nexion of  it  with  Government  had  a  ten- 
dency to  infringe  the  voluntary  principle. 
He  strongly  supported  the  measure,  and 
he  thought  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
who  sat  near  him  was  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  forward  the  Motion 
at  the  risk  of  great  personal  sacrifice, 
and  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to 
carry  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

Mr.  Cowper  said  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  had  frankly  declared 
with  a  scrupulousness  that  did  him  credit, 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
support  this  Bill,  after  being  elected  on 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  form  part 
of  that  great  Tory  party  which  was  then 
opposing  all  concessions  to  Romanism ; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W. 
Wynn)  bad  answered,  that  he  never  was 
a  Tory,  and  that  certain  other  Members 
of  the  Government  were  not  Tories  ;  but 
where  were  they  to  look  for  a  representa- 
tive of  Toryism,  if  they  were  not  to  find 
it  in  the  present  head  of  the  Government  ; 
and  whatever  mif^ht  have  been  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  course  upon  particular 
occasions,  no  one  could  deny  that  he 
owed  his  present  position,  mainly  to  that 
opposition  of  which  he  was  the  acknow* 
ledged  leader,  against  Whig  measures  of 
concession  towards  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
He  felt  the  force  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire's  remarks  upon  the  evils 
arising  from  distrust  in  public  men ;  but 
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he  rejoiced  at  the  triamph  afforded  to  the 
truth  of  Whi|^  principles^  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  compelled  by  his  tense 
of  duty^  and  by  his  view  of  the  necessities 
of  the  times*  to  adopt  them.  He  feit  that 
the  only  arguments  which  had  been  urged 
with  any  effect  against  the  present  roea- 
sure^  were  those  which  rested  upon  re- 
ligious grounds,  and  to  those  he  should 
address  himself.  The  new  and  varying 
combinations  of  men  on  this  question,  had 
been  alluded  to,  and  he  agreed  with  many 
of  the  premises  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  for  Kent; 
but  he  totally  disagreed  with  their  con- 
elusions.  He  had  the  highest  value  for 
Protestantism,  and  viewed  it  as  the  chief 
blessing  of  this  nation ;  but  among  the 
principles  for  which  he  valued  it  were, 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  supre- 
macy of  individual  conscience,  and  toler- 
ation of  erroneous  opinions  ;  and  he  could 
not  join  in  an  attempt  to  promote  it  at  the 
expense  of  any  of  these.  The  rule  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford 
had  laid  down  was,  that  no  Member  of 
the  Legislature  should  consent  to  grant 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  opinions 
which,  he  individually  believed,  to  be  er- 
roneous. Now  that  rule,  if  applicable  at 
all,  must  be  applied  universally ;  but  to 
do  so  was  impracticable,  or  if  practicable, 
must  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire.  The  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
universe  had  given  us  dominions  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  comprising  every 
variety  of  creed  ;  could  it  be  intended  that 
we  should  govern  these  upon  a  maxim 
which  they  would  everywhere  feel  to  be 
unjust  and  unequal  ?  No,  we  never  thought 
of  putting  it  in  force  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America;  we  kept  it  for  Ireland.  He 
traced  this  mistake  in  the  maxim  to  over- 
looking the  distinction  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  representative  character. 
By  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  he  and 
also  the  Member  for  Oxford  represented 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  those 
constituents  who  bad  elected  them.  In 
his  individual  capacity  he  might  take  his 
own  personal  convictions  as  the  rule  of 
conduct ;  but  in  his  representative  cha- 
racter he  ought  also  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  wants  and  feelings  and 
convictions  of  those  on  whose  behalf  he 
was  acting.  As  an  individual,  he  had  a 
right  to  protest  against  the  error  of  the 
doctrines  taught  at  Maynooth  ;  but  as  a 
Representative,  he  was  obliged  to  listen 


to  the  claims  of  those  who  formed  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Then  there  was  another  distinction  be 
drew  between  Acts  treating  of  religious 
belief,  and  Acts  like  the  present,  only 
granting  money  and  civil  privileges. 
There  were  Statutes  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  stating  who  were  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion,  and 
specifying  the  true  faith.  In  such  in- 
stances Parliament  was  expressing  its 
own  belief.  And  if  it  were  proposed  to 
pass  such  an  Act  as  that  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  Mary,  which  recited  that  *'  false 
doctrine  hath  been  taught  and  preached, 
we  seeing  our  own  errors,  make  a  de- 
claration of  our  repentance ;'  rather 
than  vote  for  it  he  would  be  among  those 
twelve  members  who  had  promised  to  die 
upon  the  floor  of  that  House,  and,  serious- 
ly, he  would  rather  abandon  life  than  give 
his  assent.  But  he  could  not  see  that  this 
Bill  for  which  he  was  going  to  vote  expressed 
any  opinion  as  to  truth  or  falsehood.  Its 
enactments  would  be  consistent  even  with 
a  preamble  declaring  the  falsity  of  the  doc- 
trines to  be  taught  at  Maynooth.  Suppose 
such  a  preamble  as  this — '*  Whereas  certain 
doctrines  are  not  true,  but  are  believed  to 
be  true  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  the  said  people  are  deter- 
mined to  be  taught  no  other,  it  is  expedi- 
ent to  endow  the  teachers,"  &c. ;  such  a 
preamble  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Bill  as  they  were  going  to  psiss  it.  It 
appeared  to  him,  after  giving  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the 
matters  dealt  with  in  this  Bill  were  among 
those  to  which  they  were  to  apply  the  pre- 
cept of  Scripture,  *'  Render  unto  Ceasar 
the  things  that  are  CsesarV'  They  were 
conferring  civil  advantages,  endowment, 
and  incorporation,  but  were  making  no 
profession  of  belief.  It  was  a  secular 
matter.  He  desired  the  spread  of  his  re- 
ligion in  Ireland,  as  no  doubt  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Gentlemen  near  him  desired  the  ex- 
tension of  theirs  in  England.  Those  who 
shared  his  feeling  ought  to  see  that  to  ex- 
tend Protestantism  in  Ireland  a  very  dif- 
ferent system  must  be  adopted  from  that 
which  had  been  in  force  since  the  Refor- 
mation. He  did  not  agree  that  **  restitu- 
tion" was  required,  at  least  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Liverpool  had  been  understood  to  use  it; 
but  that  noble  Lord's  meaning  would  pro- 
bably be  better  conveyed  by  saying  that 
England  owes  compensation  to  Ireland  for 
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past  errors.  One  of  those  faults  was 
refusing;  to  place  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  before  the  Irish  in  a  suit- 
able manner.  During  ihe  latter  portion 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  whole 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  6rst  eleven  years 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
people  renounced  the  Pope,  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  over  the 
Church,  and  conformed  to  the  Anglican 
Liturgy  in  their  parish  churches.  In  1540 
and  the  following  years,  the  principal  Irish 
chieftains  bound  themselves  by  indentures 
to  maintain  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  King.  But,  thoui^h  the  Irish  were 
thus  ready  to  receive  the  Reformation,  no 
steps  were  taken  lo  explain  it ;  they  were 
the  only  people  who  were  not  addressed 
by  the  Reformers  in  their  native  tongue. 
Their  former  creed  was  proscribed,  bui  no 
means  were  taken  to  impart  another. 
Archbishop  King  protested  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament  and  Con- 
vocation of  his  day,  *'  because  ihey  did 
not  assign  the  true  cause  for  the  Irish  con- 
tinuing in  their  errors,  which  was,  that  no 
care  was  taken  to  preach  to  them  in  their 
native  tongue,"  and  then  came  to  this  re- 
markable conclusion: — *'It  is  plain  to  me, 
by  the  methods  that  have  been  taken  since 
the  Reformation,  and  which  are  yet  pur- 
sued, both  bv  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  that  there  never  was,  nor  is,  any 
design  that  all  should  be  Protestants." 
The  Protestant  religion  had  been  made  a 
mere  adjunct  of  Proiesiant  ascendancy : 
instead  of  being  promulgated  for  iis  own 
sake  and  for  (he  good  of  the  people,  it  had 
been  seiEed  upon  by  politicians,  used  as  an 
instrument  for  party  ends,  and  became  the 
distinctive  mark  of  antagonist  races.  It 
was  time  they  should  adopt  a  different 
course  ;  that  they  should  give  to  Roman 
Catholics  all  the  advantages  to  which  they 
were  fairly  entitled,  and  remove  all  pro- 
scription ;  they  should  furnish  all  neces- 
sary help  which  might  be  required  from 
the  State ;  they  had  already  provided  ge- 
neral education — what  remained  was  the 
education  of  their  teachers.  To  that  they 
had  a  fair  claim.  It  was  doing  no  good 
service  to  Protestantism  to  make  it  a  bar 
to  granting  civil  advantages  to  Roman 
Catholics.  The  friends  of  Protestantism 
should  leave  it  to  work  in  its  p<*oper 
sphere — the  sphere  of  conscience  and  of 
the  unfettered  will,  and  in  a  spirit  of  love  ; 
and  should  not  force  it  into  politics,  or 
seek  to  uphold  it  by  restrictive  legislation. 
VOL.  LXXIX.  "     {JSH} 


They  should  leave  Protestantism  to  be  in- 
culcated by  persuasion  and  argument,  and 
not  carry  it  into  matters  to  which  it  did 
not  apply;  and  above  all,  they  should  not 
place  it  in  the  invidious  position  of  inter- 
fering with  justice  towards  Ireland,  or  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  their  duty  towards 
that  neglected  country. 

IVlr.  Gregory  said,  that  the  question 
had  hitherto  been  very  partially  discussed, 
both  in  the  present  and  the  past  debate; 
that  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
introducer  of  the  Bill,  had  taken  this  as  a 
plain  substantive  proposition,  as  if  the 
only  question  for  discussion  were  the  fact 
that  the  money  hitherto  voted  for  May- 
noolh  had  been  proved  to  be  insufficient, 
and  that  several  thousands  more  per 
annum  should  be  added  to  that  institu- 
tion to  increase  its  efficiency.  He  wished 
that  hon.  Members  would  dismiss  from  their 
minds  the  arithmetical  view  of  the  case, 
and  would  regard  this  not  as  an  absolute 
but  as  a  relative  question,  and  consider 
the  results  likely  to  arise  from  it.  In 
politics,  as  well  as  in  physics,  there  were 
consequences  at  which  they  might  arrive 
with  almost  the  same  degree  of  certainty. 
From  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  conse- 
quence of  relaxations — relaxations  called 
for  imperatively  by  humanity  and  justice, 
every  debate  and  measure  connected  with 
Ireland  tended  to  the  same  end.  It  was 
not  the  person  most  deeply  engaged  in 
the  battle  that  could  give  the  best  account 
of  the  disposition  of  the  field,  or  form  the 
most  accurate  judgment  as  to  its  result; 
but  the  person  who  beheld  from  afar  each 
evolution  during  the  eventful  day.  The 
comparison  held  good  in  politics;  and  in- 
telligent and  contemplative  spectators  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings  since  1828 
were  able  to  form  a  better  judgment  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  protracted  struggle  than 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  affray. 
That  struggle  was  the  existence  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful  per- 
sons out  of  doors  was  against  the  stability 
of  that  establishment,  not  so  much  from 
the  fierce  attacks  of  assailants  as  from  the 
irresoluteness  and  false  position  occupied 
by  her  friends.  The  Irish  Church  Tem- 
poralities Act,  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill,  the  Dissenters  Chapels  Bill,  tended 
to  the  same  end.  He  wished  to  pass  no 
opinion  on  these  enactments.  He  took 
them  as  he  found  them,  without  praise  or 
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blame,  for  he  sake  of  argument.  The 
Houie  was  called  oq  to  vote  an  increase 
to  Maynooth,  which  was  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  tranquillity  to  Ireland ;  by  it 
the  attention,  it  was  said,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  would  be  directed  from 
political  dinners  and  monster-meetings  to 
the  contemplation  of  his  duties*  Were 
that  the  case,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  insure  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
But  be  could  not  imagine  that  diminished 
ambition  would  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
increased  education,  or  that  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  became  instructed  and  re6ned 
that  it  became  more  bounded  in  its  aspira- 
tions ;  or  that  the  ministers  of  that  reli- 
gion called  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvon  (Mr.  Sheil)  "  the  true,  the  immu- 
table, the  eternal,"  would  from  increased 
nstruction  be  the  more  induced  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  existence  of  a  Church  whose 
teaching  they  considered  erroneous.  By 
the  Bequests  Act  they  obtained  rank  ;  by 
this  measure  they  were  to  obtain  power, 
for  was  not  knowledge  power?  Wealth 
alone  remained  unconceded ;  that  must 
be  granted.  That  proposition  was  laid 
down  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  who  denied  that  the  pacification 
of  Ireland  would  be  complete  without  a 
stipend  to  the  Catholic  clergy.  But 
where  was  the  money  to  come  from? 
Every  little  parish  had  protested  against 
this  grant,  and  every  constituency  called 
on  their  Member  to  oppose  it;  and  would 
the  people  of  England  consent  to  pay  the 
minister  of  a  religion  who  would  grant  to 
the  State  no  concession,  and  be  bound  by 
no  tie,  and  who  were  to  be  seen  ever 
aiding  those  who  endeavoured  to  disjoin 
the  two  countries?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  provided  a  solution  for  these  dif- 
ifuhies  by  taking  the  sum  required  out  of 
the  Irish  Church ;  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland,  glad  to  escape  them- 
selves, would  leave  the  Irish  Church  to  do 
battle  for  herself.  And  here  he  (Mr. 
Gregory)  might  be  allowed,  parentheti- 
cally, to  remark  with  what  amusing  gra- 
vity an  hon.  Member  said  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  would  refuse  any  such 
payment.  He  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
offer  were  seriously  made,  the  noh  episco- 
pari  would  soon,  by  an  easy  transposition, 
become  the  volumus  episcopari  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood.  The  endow- 
ment of  that  priesthood  must,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  follow  the  present  mea- 
sure.   And  where  then  was  the  money  to 


come  from  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Shef* 
field  proposed  an  easy  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty. He  would  have  the  money  ab« 
stracted  from  the  revenues  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  But  if,  to  1837,  Lord 
Stanley  resisted  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to  the  in- 
stability of  the  ProtestantChurch,  were  not 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  still  more  bound 
to  resist  an  act  of  spoliation  more  oSensiva 
to  the  minds  of  Protestants  than  any 
purely  secular  question  could  possibly  be  ? 
He  (Mr.  Gregory)  bad  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  speech  made  by  the  late 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — whom 
he  did  not  want  to  charge  with  inconsis- 
tency, for  great  exigencies  justified  g^eat 
changes,  and  the  man  who  remained  per- 
fectly unchanged  was  a  subject  more  of 
wonder  than  of  admiration — and  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  the  mea- 
sure was  contrary  to  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  the  country.  It  was  an  im- 
portant admission  that  if  the  aggregate 
opinions  of  the  country  were  faithfully 
represented  in  that  House,  this  Bill  would 
be  thrown  out.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man argued,  and  the  argument  was  re- 
peated by  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Cowper),  that  there  was  no  in- 
consistency in  the  proposed  grant,  in- 
asmuch as  the  money  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  but  this 
argument  would  involve  him  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) in  inextricable  difficulties,  for  it 
would  with  equal  force  support  the 
claims  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Mormon- 
ites,  and  all  denominations  of  Dissenters, 
on  public  support.  And  if  the  proposed 
grant  were  given  on  such  grounds,  how 
could  any  such  claim,  if  set  up,  be  con- 
sistently refused?  Could  such  a  claim 
be  refused  on  the  ground  of  principle? 
No;  for  principle  had  been  swept  away. 
Could  it  be  refused  on  the  ground  of 
truth .^  No;  for  who  was  the  arbiter  of 
what  was  true?  [^Cheers  from  the  Oppo* 
sition  BenchesJ]  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
cheered  that  sentiment.  Did  they  recol- 
lect that  he  was  arguing  on  their  own 
hypothesis  ?  The  Reformation  had  given 
a  standard  of  truth ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  had  swept  away  that  standard. 
He  thought  the  House  should  be  now 
informed  whether  this  measure  was  to 
stand  alone,  or  to  be  the  prelude  to  some- 
thing else;  and  if  were  to  be  the  prelude 
of  something  else,  and  that  that  something 
should  include  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
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Catholie  priesthood,  the  Hoase  should 
know  whether  that  payment  was  to  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  organ  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  Ireland  said  this 
measure  was  extorted  by  agitation,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  Established  Church 
remained,  there  would  be  no  cessation  of 
that  agitation.  That  was  a  reason  why 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ward)  should 
pause  before  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
apply  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  to  Roman  Catholic  purposes.  He 
(Mr.  Gregory)  was  aware  that  it  was 
useless  to  address  Gentlemen  opposite 
with  arguments  founded  on  the  rights  of 
the  Established  Church  and  the  justice  of 
her  claims.  He  was  perfectly  sure  that 
argument!  of  that  9ort  would  have  no 
weight  with  them.  They  were  influenced 
by  arguments  derived  from  political  con- 
siderations alone.  Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite should  then  consider  that  hitherto 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  kept  from 
the  agitation  for  Repeal  solely  by  their 
veneration  for  the  Established  Church, 
which  they  believed  would  be  swept  away 
if  they  consented  to  that  measure.  He 
would  read,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  an 
extract  from  a  contemporary  Conservative 
writer,  who,  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
observes :— • 

''  Mark  the  local  consequences  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Protestant  Establishment.  By  its 
abolition  you  would  unfix  a  vast  amount  of 
that  most  dangerous  and  explosive  of  all  po- 
litical elements  —  mind.  Those  only  who 
know  the  true  state  of  Ireland  can  be  aware 
of  the  number  of  minds  quietly  muzzled  by 
the  Protestant  Establishment ;  three-fourths  of 
the  intellect  and  acquirements  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, with  all  its  auxiliary  classes,  are  com- 
pletely unprejudiced,  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  Church  Establishment.  The  mind  of 
Ireland  has  never  yet  fairly  influenced  the 
bmte  force  of  the  country.  All  the  movements 
hitherto  against  England  have,  for  the  most 
party  been  directed  by  mere  agitators.  What 
the  masses  of  Ireland  require,  to  enable  them 
to  rock  the  British  power  to  its  very  basis,  is 
a  well-trained  corps  of  noble,  gallant,  and 
ambitious  minds,  filled  with  exalted  ideas, 
gathered  from  a  generous  view  of  things,  and 
disciplined  by  Intellectual  pursuits,  by  philo- 
sophical studies,  and  by  scientific  habits.  And 
there  could  be  counted  dozens  of  men  of  that 
stamp  who  are  at  this  moment  imperialized 
by  the  force  and  power  of  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment alone.'' 

He  (Mr.  Gregory)  would  oppose  the 
Motion  before  the  House. 


Mr.  Macaula^ ;  Sir,  I  have  no  intention 
of  following  the  kon.  Gentleman  who  last 
sat  down  into  a  discussion  on  an  Amend- 
ment whpch  has  not  been  moved.  When 
my  hrn.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sheflleld 
shall  think  it  expedient  to  propose  to  us  a 
Motion  upon  the  subject  which  he  has  re« 
peatedly  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  I  may,  perhaps,  request  your  induU 
gence  while  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
question.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  that  I 
should  explain  why  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
which  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  by 
passing  in  review,  as  rapidly  as  I  can,  the 
principal  objections  which  have  been  made 
in  this  House,  and  out  of  the  House,  to 
the  measure  now  before  us.  It  seems  to 
me.  Sir,  that  these  objections,  or  at  least  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  them,  may  be  readily 
arranged  under  three  heads.  There  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  large  class  of  persons  who, 
it  seems,  do  not  object  to  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  already  made ;  but  object  to  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  existing  grant. 
There  is,  again,  a  large  and  respectable 
body  of  persons  who  object  to  any  grant 
whatever — to  the  old  grant  as  well  as  to 
the  increase  for  religious  purposes.  They 
conceive  that  they  are  not  justified,  either 
as  private  individuals  or  as  Members  of  a 
State,  in  contributing  to  the  propagation  of 
what  they  deem  to  be  error.  There  are 
others  who  take  a  still  wider  ground — those 
who  say  that,  without  inquiry  whether  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches  truth  or  error,  they 
on  either  supposition  object  to  any  and 
every  endowment  for  its  clergy,  or  the 
principle  of  opposing  all  State  endowments. 
They  are  advocates  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem ;  and  if  consistent  to  the  opinions  they 
profess,  they  ought  equally  to  disapprove  of 
the  maintenance  by  the  State  of  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
as  well  as  the  grant  to  the  Presbyterian 
clergy.  Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these 
parties,  I  must  confess  I  am  exceedingly 
surprised  that  there  should  be  found  in  this 
country  any  person  not  objecting  to  the 
old  grant,  who  yet  takes  the  very  fallacious 
and  untenable  ground  of  objecting  to  its 
increase.  I  am  forced,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  such  persons. 
When  I  remember  how  quietly  this  grant 
has  passed  in  former  years,  and  with  what 
violent  excitement  the  proposed  increase 
is  opposed ;  what  small  minorities  have 
voted  against  this  grant  in  former  years,  and 
how  large  a  body  of  persons  come  down  to 
vote  against  the  increase,  I  must  think  there 
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if  a  Tery  considerable  number  of  persons 
wbo,  if  tbe  right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  merely  proposed  the 
original  vote  of  9,000L  would  have  voted 
for  it  without  the  smallest  scruple,  and  yet 
whose  minds  are  greatly  troubled  by  his 
proposal.  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  this  is  a  question  which  1 
cannot  conceive  that  any  human  ingenuity 
can  convert  into  one  of  principle.  Of  all 
the  strange  contrarieties  which  ever  en- 
tered into  the  human  mind,  this  is  the 
strangest,  for  the  question  is  purely  and 
solely  one  between  9.000Z.  and  26,0002.  a 
year.  [*'  No,  No.*'^  I  cannot  tell  how  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  understand  the  objec- 
tion I  am  considering,  but  thus  it  appears 
to  me.  I  am  speaking  not  of  those  who 
object  to  any  grant  to  Maynooth  ;  I  am 
speaking  of  those  who  say  that  if  a  vote  of 
9,000/.  had  been  proposed,  as  last  year, 
they  would  have  voted  for  it,  and  yet  who 
do  object  to  the  increase  to  which  we  are 
asked  to  consent.  I  understand  the  advocate 
of  the  voluntary  system,  who  says,  "  Whe- 
ther the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches 
truth  or  error,  I  on  principle  will  ffrant  it  no 
support."  I  understand  the  zealous  Pro- 
testant, who  says,  *'  On  account  of  the  errors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  I  think  it 
wrong  to  give  her  clergy  any  support  from 
the  public  purse,  and,  therefore,  I  refuse 
mv  consent:"  and  I  understand  the  Protest- 
ant,  equally  aealous,  but  in  my  opinion  more 
enlightened,  who  says,  *'  In  spite  of  the 
errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  I  do 
think  myself  at  liberty  to  grant  some  aid." 
But  I  cannot  understand  the  man  who  ad- 
mits the  propriety  of  the  former  grant,  and 
resists  the  increase;  who  says,  "In  spite 
of  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
I  am  at  liberty  to  grant  her  aid ;  but  on  ac- 
countof  her  errors  that  aid  shall  be  a  pittance 
it  is  disgraceful  for  me  to  give,  and  her  to 
receive  ;  her  rites  are  so  superstitious  that  I 
will  give  her  a  squalid,  dilapidated  chapel 
wherein  to  perform  them ;  her  doctrines 
are  so  absurd,  that  I  will  find  a  professor  to 
teach  them,  to  whom  I  will  give  wages  I 
would  not  offer  to  my  groom.*'  I  cannot 
understand  those  Gentlemen  who  say  they 
have  no  objection  to  a  Catholic  establish. 
ment,  provided  it  be  shabby  ;  they  have  no 
objection  to  support  those  persons  who  are 
to  teach  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  ad- 
minister the  sacmments  to  the  next  gene- 
ration of  the  Irish  people,  provided  only 
those  persons  shall  cost  something  less  than 
the  pay  of  a  common  infantry  soldier ;  they 
have  no  objection  to  board  them,  provided 


only  the  allowance  for  their  board  be  nade 
so  scanty  that  they  are  compelled,  as  we 
have  been  told,  to  break  up  their  studies 
before  the  proper  time,  merely  for  want  of 
provisions ;  they  have  no  objections  to 
lodge  them,  if  only  they  are  packed  like 
pigs  in  a  sty,  exposed  to  wind  and  rain.  la 
it  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  frivo- 
lous or  absurd  ?  Can  any  principle  of  ac- 
tion be  dearer  or  better  founded  than  this-* 
whatever  it  is  lawful  to  do,  you  ought  to 
do  it  well  ?  Can  anything  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that,  if  it  be  right  to  keep  up  a 
college,  it  is  right  to  keep  it  up  respect- 
ably f  Whatever  this  institution  be« 
whether  good  or  bad,  it  is  clearly  an  im* 
portant  institution ;  it  is  established  to 
form  the  opinions  and  moral  character  of 
those  who  are  themselves  to  form  the 
moral  character  of  a  nation.  It  may  be 
right  to  withhold  patronage  from  it  alto- 
gether ;  that  is  a  very  grave  question  ;  but 
what  I  say  is,  if  you  do  give  patron- 
age at  all,  it  should  be  patronage  worthy 
of  the  greatness  of  the  object  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  donor.  It  is  with  a  peculiarly 
bad  grace,  I  must  say,  that  the  Member 
for  the  University  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong — a  Gentleman  who  never 
voted,  or  thought  it  necessary  on  any 
occasion  whatever,  to  oppose  the  grant  of 
9,000/. — now  opposes  strenuously  the  grant 
of  26,000/. :  I  say,  that  objections  of  that 
sort  come  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  one 
who  ii  the  Representative  of  an  English 
University.  When  I  consider  with  what 
magnificence  religion  and  science  are  en- 
dowed in  our  Universities;  when  I  call 
to  mind  their  long  streets  of  palaces,  their 
venerable  cloisters,  their  trim  gardens — 
their  chapels  with  organs,  altar  -  piecea» 
and  stained  windows;  when  I  remember 
their  schools,  libraries,  museums,  and  gal- 
leries of  art ;  when  I  remember,  too,  all 
the  solid  comforts  provided  in  those  plaoea 
both  fur  instructors  and  pupils,  the  stately 
dwellings  of  the  principals,  the  commo- 
dious apartments  of  the  fellows  and  scho- 
lars; when  I  remember  that  the  very 
sizars  and  servitors  are  lodged  far  better 
than  you  propose  to  lod<;e  thoite  priesta 
who  are  to  teach  the  whole  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  when  I  think  of  the  halls,  the  com- 
mon-rooms, the  bowling-greens,  even  the 
stabling  uf  Oxford  and  Cambridge  —  tbe 
display  cf  old  plate  on  the  tables,  the  good 
cheer  of  the  kitchen,  the  oceans  of  excel- 
lent ale  in  the  buttery,  and  when  I  remem- 
ber from  whom  all  this  splendour  and  plenty 
are  derived;  when  I  remember  the  faith 
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of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VI.,  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  and  Margaret  of  Richmond, 
of  William  of  Wykeham,  of  Archbishop 
Chicheley  and  Cardinal  Wolsev:  when  I 
remember  what  we  have  taken  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion — King's  College, 
New  College,  my  own  Trinity  College, 
and  Christ's  Church --and  when  1  look  at 
the  miserable  Do-the- boys- Hall  we  have 
given  them  in  return — I  ask  myself  if  we, 
and  if  the  Protestant  religion^  are  not  dis- 
graced by  the  comparison  ?  If  the  advo- 
cates of  this  opinion  have  convinced  them- 
selves that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  of 
principle  between  9,000/.  and  26,000/.— if 
they  can  show  us  it  is  a  question  of  prin* 
ciple— if  some  of  them  would  rise  and  do 
that  —  I,  for  one,  shall  be  ready  to  give 
way.  I  believe  I  may  safely  defy  any  of 
them  ;  and  I  must  remain  unconverted  by 
them.  There  are  some  who  say  that  a 
contract  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
with  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  this,  it  is 
suggested,  binds  us  to  the  maintenance, 
but  not  to  the  increase  of  the  grant.  Now, 
I  must  freely  say,  with  those  petitioners 
who  have  laid  so  much  paper  and  parch- 
ment on  your  Table^  that  I  do  not  admit 
the  existence  of  this  contract.  Even  if 
there  be  any  contract  with  the  old  Irish 
Parliament  and  people,  still  this  would  not 
absolve  us  from  the  business  of  legislating 
for  this  College.  If  the  measure  of  endow- 
ment be  in  itself  pernicious,  we  have  a 
right  to  deal  with  the  grant  on  the  ground 
of  its  own  merits.  1  do  not  think  there  is 
likely  to  be  much  dispute  between  Gentle- 
men in  this  House  on  that  head.  I  con- 
ceive  I  am  as  much  at  liberty  to  deal  with 
this  as  with  any  other  subject  concerning 
Ireland — to  vote  for  the  abolition  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  grant,  as  I  should  be  to  vote 
on  a  grant  for  the  artillery  or  the  marines. 
Suppose  you  admit  a  contract;  that  will 
not  get  you  out  of  the  difficulty.  How 
would  that  prove  the  radical  difference 
between  9,000/.  and  26,000/.  ?  Construe 
it  as  you  would,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
establish  the  distinction  you  aim  at.  What 
is  the  contract  ?  Are  you  bound  to  do  for 
Maynooth  what  the  Irish  Parliament  did 
for  it  ?  Or  are  vou  bound  to  maintain  it 
efficiently  and  respectably?  If  you  are 
onlv  bound  to  do  for  it  what  the  Irish 
Parliament  did,  9,000/.  is  too  much ;  but 
if  you  are  bound  to  maintain  it  efficiently 
and  respectably,  then  I  defy  any  person  to 
argue  that  the  26,000/.  now  proposed  is 
too  much.  I  say,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  that  any  such  distinction  as 


hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  suppose  can  be 
established.  If  the  grant  of  26,000/.  be 
innocent,  vote  it ;  but  I  think  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  if  26,000/.  would  be  wrong, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  our  moral  obliga* 
tions  to  encourage  error,  a  grant  of  9,000/. 
would  not  be  wrong  also.  I  come  now  to 
an  objection  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
treat  lightly — I  roean^  the  religious  objec- 
tion. That  is»  simply  stated,  "  The  Church 
of  Rome  teaches  error;  and  you  are  not 
justified,  either  as  individuals  or  a  State, 
in  contributing  to  its  propagation."  I 
must  say,  I  cannot  admit  the  soundness  of 
that  proposition :  I  think  it  wholly  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  there  are  occasions  on 
which  the  State  is  bound  to  contribute 
from  its  resources  to  objects,  on  the  pro- 
motion of  which  the  propagation  of  some 
amount  of  error  may  be  consequent.  Let 
me  be  clearly  understood.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  very  plausible  proposition,  that  you 
ought  always  to  do  your  best  to  spread 
truth,  and  never  to  propagate  error ;  but  if 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
state  of  the  world  be  such  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, on  anyjarge  and  extensive  scale,  to  pro- 
pagate truth  at  all  without  some  intermix- 
ture of  error ;  if  no  machinery  has  yet  been 
devised  by  which  error  could  be  absolutely 
excluded ;  if  even  those  rays  of  moral  light 
which  come  down  to  us  from  on  high, 
pure  and  perfect  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
necessarily  become  in  some  degree  re- 
fracted, distorted,  and  obscure,  when  they 
enter  that  dark  and  gross  atmosphere  in 
which  we  breathe— what  then?  I  pre- 
sume that  no  Christian,  no  Protestant 
Christian,  will  deny  that  if  it  be  possible 
to  propagate  pure  truth,  it  must  be  by 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures;  and  yet, 
when  that  is  tried — when  you  circulate 
the  Scriptures,  what  difficulties  are  expe- 
rienced !  I  remember  being  in  the  East, 
where  a  translation  into  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages was  proceeding  with  great  vigour, 
munificently  assisted  by  societies  in  this 
country*  assiduously  attended  by  men 
whose  object  was  to  enlighten  the  natives 
of  India.  The  translation  was  very  well 
executed,  but  every  skilful  Orientalist 
knew  that  there  were  errors  in  it;  and 
every  one  must  acknowledge  how  impos« 
sible  it  would  be  to  take  any  particular 
version  of  Sacred  Truth  and  say,  human 
infirmity  has  left  no  error  here — human 
transcribers  are  to  be  detected  in  no  fault. 
If  that  be  the  case  even  with  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  how  much  more  will  it 
be  the  case  with  the  institutes  of  men  !«- 
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how  much  more  with  all  tlie  machiQery 
they  employ  with  schools  and  hooks ;  for 
you  may  send  forth  teachers  and  circulate 
tracts,  hut  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
are  inspired.  Are  your  teachers  infallible, 
are  your  tracts  perfect  ?  Look  at  your  own 
Church !  Many  persons  advocate  an  addi- 
tion to  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
already  existing  in  this  country  ;  will  they 
say  that  the  Church  teaches  truth  without 
admixture  of  error  ?  Does  hoth  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
teach  truth  without  any  admixture  of 
error  ?  or  that,  though  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple, their  doctrines  and  government  do 
in  many  respects  differ.  Then,  when  you 
endow  and  protect  both  these  institutions, 
must  you  not  in  one  case  or  the  other  be 
disseminating  a  certain  amount  of  error? 
Go  into  either  of  them  which  is  perfect  ? 
Take  the  Church  of  Scotland  before  the 
late  unhappy  separation.  Will  anybody 
say  that  there  was  not  a  large  amount  of 
error  within  its  communion  ?  There  were, 
at  one  time.  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Ers* 
kine  preaching  under  the  same  roof,  one  in 
the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon, 
upon  two  different  systems  of  doctrine  ;  so 
different  that  the  admirers  of  the  one 
thought  those  of  the  other  fanatics,  while 
they  in  their  turn  regarded  the  former  as 
Arians.  Again,  is  the  Church  of  England 
one  in  which  no  error  is  to  be  found?  Is 
not  the  whole  country  convulsed  with  the 
different  doctrines  which  are  taught  by  its 
ministers  ?  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxford  wants  Church  extension ;  he 
demands  a  large  addition  to  the  Establish- 
ment ;  is  it  because  he  thinks  no  error  is 
taught  within  the  Church  ?  Is  it  not  abso- 
lutely certain,  that  whether  those  who 
are  called  Tractarians  or  the  Evangelical 
party  be  in  the  right,  some  people  get  into 
the  pulpits  who  are  very  much  in  the 
wrong  ?  My  hon.  Friend  himself  will  say 
that  one  or  other  of  these  propagates 
opinions  which  he  holds  to  be  erroneous. 
It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  in  the  Church 
of  England  a  great  deal  of  error  is  taught ; 
and  if  we  were  to  vote  one  or  two  millions 
to  increase  the  endowments  of  the  Church 
of  England,  a  great  proportion  must  go  to 
the  propagation  of  error.  What  is  the  re- 
sult ?  My  hon.  Friend  defends  his  plan  of 
Church  extension.  The  missionary  at  8e- 
raropore  defends  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  many  copies  of  which  he  gives 
away  among  the  native  population.  But 
do  we  propagate  error  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
pagating error?    Far  from  it.    But  some 


alloy  must  necessarily  be  mixed  with  the 
truth.  It  is  the  effect  of  human  infirmity. 
Therefore  the  principle  which  we  follow  is 
this :  where  truth  is  of  such  importance 
and  value  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  it  should  be  known,  we  will  not 
refrain  from  circulating  it  in  spite  of  an 
alloy  of  error  in  it  by  any  means  in  our 
power*  We  think  it  better,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  people  should  he  taught 
some  portion  of  truth  than  not  be  taught  at 
all ;  and,  secondly,  we  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  who  would  teach  more  truth. 
It  is  much  better  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  he  Roman  Catholics  than  have  no 
religion  at  all.  The  argument  that  we 
might  as  well  contribute  to  teach  the 
people  the  worship  of  Juggernaut  and 
kalee,  is  of  no  force.  It  is  not  logically 
necessary  that  we  should  go  to  the  extreme 
of  supporting  Juggernaut  and  E^ee.  That 
which  is  good  and  valuable  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  so  much  out  of  proper, 
tion  to  that  which  has  nothing  at  all  good 
and  valuable!  that  it  is  infinitely  better 
that  the  Irish  peasantry  should  live  and  die 
Roman  Catholics,  than  indulge  their  pas- 
sions without  any  religions  restraints,  bear 
the  calamities  of  life  without  the  consol** 
tions  of  religion,  and  die  at  last  without 
religious  hope.  In  the  course,  therefore, 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  pursue,  we 
are,  I  conceive,  conducing  to  their  instni&> 
tion  and  advantage.  Then  the  question  is^ 
Do  I  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  better  ? 
Do  I  offer  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement 
of  pure  religion  ?  Will  that  he  impeded  by 
giving  better  instruction  to  those  who  are 
to  teach  the  people  ?  If  there  is  any  Gen- 
tleman in  this  House  who,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  generations,  believes  that  by 
withholding  this  grant  to  Maynooth  Col- 
lege he  g^ves  an  impulse  whereby  to  bear 
down  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  I  think 
be  ought  on  that  ground  to  vote  against 
the  grant ;  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  ima- 
gine, after  the  experience  we  have  bad» 
that  any  Gentleman  caj  seriously  be  of 
that  opinion.  These,  then,  are  the  consi- 
derations that  satisfy  my  mind.  I  do  not 
aim  at  propagating  error.  To  do  so  is  not 
only  wrong,  but  diabolical ;  bat  I  say  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Chris- 
tianity, even  in  a  form  which  I  think 
greatly  tainted  with  error,  should  prevail 
in  Ireland,  and  have  influence  on  the 
peasantry  ;  and  seeing  not  the  slightest  pro^ 
bability  that  it  would  have  that  iollucnce 
except  in  the  form  of  Roman  Catholiciam* 
I  think  we  m  at  liberty  to  ooBfiBr  this 
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boon  in  spite  of  the  error  which  I  believe 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Nay«  I  think  we  are  bound  to 
provide  competent  instruction  for  those 
who  are  to  teach  that  religion.  Then  as 
to  the  objection  founded  on  the  voluntary 
principle.  I  admit  that  there  is  great 
force  in  that  objection ;  but  I  say,  even  if 
we  were  to  admit  the  general  argument  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
that  this  case  forms  an  exception.  Is  there 
any  case  like  it }  Here  you  see  Ireland 
with  a  population  of  some  eight  millions, 
and  with  an  Established  Church  the  mem- 
bers of  which  amount  only  to  about 
800,000,  richly  endowed.  1  recollect  that 
it  was  stated  in  the  debates  of  1833,  that 
among  the  twelve  prelates  retained  there 
was  divided  the  sum  of  70,000/.  There  is 
an  archbishop  with  10,000/.,  and  there  are 
bishops  with  large  emoluments.  You 
havoy  at  the  same  time,  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland  receiv 
ing  in  another  form  an  endowment  from 
the  State ;  and  then  you  have  four-fifths 
of  the  population— the  poorest  of  all^ 
those  who  stand  the  most  in  need  of  as- 
sistance from  the  State  (if  any  have  a 
right  to  it),  and  who  are  the  very  people 
for  whom  these  endowments  were  intended 
by  the  donors,  receiving  no  aid  from  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  payment  of 
their  spiritual  teachers.  Even  i£  you  deny 
the  validity  of  endowments  generally,  can 
you  say  that  this  is  not  a  case  which  stands 
by  itself  ?  and  can  you  apply  to  it,  even  if 
you  are  opposed  to  State  endowments  ge- 
nerally, an  argument  founded  on  such  an 
objection  ?  I  was  quite  astonished  to  hear 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  tell  us 
that,  if  we  made  this  grant,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  resist  the 
claim  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
other  Dissenters.  Are  the  cases  analogous  ? 
Is  there  the  slightest  resemblance  between 
them?  There  are  16,000,000  of  people  in 
England.  Show  me  that  the  Wesleyan 
MethodisU  number  13,000,000 ;  that  there 
is  an  Established  Church  here  with 
1,500,000  only  of  persons  belonging  to  it ; 
thai  the  other  Dissenters  are  receiving  a 
Regium  Dontim— add  to  this  that  large 
endowments  bequeathed  to  John  Wesley 
and  his  followers  have  been  taken  away 
by  Parliament  and  given  to  the  Church, 
and  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ask  for 
26,000i.  a  year  to  educate  their  clergy. 
Give  me  that  case,  and  I  will  be  prepared 
to  take  it  into  conrideration.  But  you  will 
bring  me  no  such  case  either  from  £ng« 


land  or  the  whole  world.  It  is  impossiblo 
to  give  it  anywhere  but  Ireland,  How 
could  it  be  ?  It  could  not  be  in  England  ; 
it  could  not  be  in  France ;  nor  in  Prussia. 
It  could  |be  only  in  a  country  in  one  parti- 
cular  situation ;  and  what  I  am  going  to 
mention  is  a  consideration  which  reconciles 
me  much  to  laying  on  the  nation  this 
burden.  It  could  be  only  in  the  case  of  a 
weak  country  connected  with  a  more 
powerful  country  which  had  abused  its 
power,  and  enabled  the  minority  to 
triumph  over  the  majority.  Never  but  in 
Ireland,  and  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned,  did  such  a  case  exist; 
and  while  these  great  endowments  exist, 
and  are  appropriated  in  a  different  way 
from  their  original  intentions,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  it  is  open  to  me,  however 
strong  my  general  feeling  might  be  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  to  meet  the  Irish,  who 
ask  for  17,000^  more  for  the  education  of 
their  priests,  and  say  to  them,  I  am  on 
principle  opposed  to  such  a  grant.  Where 
the  grant  is  to  come  from  remains  for  an 
after  discussion ;  the  question  now  is  whe- 
ther it  shall  be  made  or  not.  It  appears, 
therefore,  perfectly  dear  to  me,  in  the  first 
place,  that  if  we  have  no  scruple  about 
granting  9,000/.,  we  can  have  no  con- 
scientious scruple  about  granting  26,0002. 
In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
impossible  to  maintain  to  the  full  extent 
that  we  ought  never  to  contribute  to  pro- 
pagate error,  without  making  it  impossible 
for  the  State  or  individuals  to  make  exer- 
tions to  propagate  truth  ;  and  lastly,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
is  placed  in  reference  to  the  Established 
Church  of  that  country,  do,  even  supposing 
the  voluntary  principle  to  be  generally  the 
sounder  principle,  take  the  case  of  Ireland 
out  of  the  operation  of  that  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  constitute  it  an  exception.  They 
make  it  one  of  a  morbid  character,  and  as 
it  were  a  lusta  naiurce.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  feel  convinced  that  if  we 
were  to  oppose  this  grant  from  any  notion  of 
asserting  the  principles  of  religious  equality, 
we  should  only  be  giving  a  victory  not  to  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty,  but  to  those  who 
are  the  most  opposed  to  religious  liberty. 
These  are  the  chief  observations  which  I 
have  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  measure 
itself;  but  another  class  of  considerations 
has  been  forced  upon  our  notice.  We  were 
called  on,  upon  the  first  night  of  this  de- 
bate, to  oppose  this  measure,  whatever  its 
merits  might  be,  because  it  was  brought 
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forward  by  men  who  could  not  justly  or 
honourably  bring  it  forward.     A  similar 
argument  has  been  repeated  to-night ;  and 
I  conceive,  that  on  this  occasion  we  may, 
and  ought  not  from  party  spirit  or  vindic- 
tive feeling,  but  from  a  just  regard  for  the 
public  interest,  and  for  the  character  of 
public  men,  to  go  into  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected    with   this   matter. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  we  should  pass  good  laws,  but  it  is 
also  of  the  highest  importance  that  public 
men  should  have   some  great  fixed  prin- 
ciples, and  that  they  should  be  guided  by 
those  fixed  principles  in  office  and  in  op- 
position.     It  is   most  important   that   it 
should  not  appear  to  the  world  that  a  mere 
change  of  situation   produces  a  complete 
change  of  opinion.     I   think   I  need  not 
attempt  to  prove  that  a  particular  measure 
may  be  exceedingly   good,  and  may  yet, 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  former 
conduct  and  opinions  of  those  who  bring 
it  forward,   be  lowered  in  public  estima- 
tion.    When  such  is  the  case,  our  course 
is  clear.     We  ought    to   distinguish   be- 
tween the  measure  and  its  authors.     The 
measure  we  are  bound,  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  merits,  tu  support ;    while   with 
regard  to  its  authors  it  may  be  our  duty  to 
fipeak  of  their  conduct  in  terms  of  censure. 
In  such  terms  of  censure  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
present   advisers.     I    have    no    feeling  of 
personal  hostility ;  and  I  trust  that  the  po- 
litical hostility  I  shall  avow  by  no  means 
precludes    me    from   admitting    that   the 
light  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  a  man  of  considerable  capa- 
bilities as  a  legislator :  he  possesses  great 
tulents  for  debate,  for  the  management  of 
this   House,   and   for  the  transaction   of 
official  business.     He  has  great  knowledge, 
and  I  doubt  not  is  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote    the    interests  of    the 
country ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  with 
truth  to  deny  that  there  is  too  much  ground 
for  the  reproaches  of  those  who  having, 
in  spite  of  bitter  experience,  a  second  time 
trusted  him  and  raised  him  to  power,  have 
found  themselves  a  second  time  deluded.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  not  to  say  that  it  has 
been  too  much  the  habit  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  make  use  of,  when  in  opposition 
(as  he  has  done  in  reference  to  the  present 
question),  passions  with  which  he  has  not 
the    slightest    sympathy,    and    prejudices 
which  he  regards  with  profound  contempt. 
As  soon  as  he  reaches  power,  a  change — a 
salutary   change  for   the  country^- takes 


place.     The  instruments  are  flung  aside-— 
the  ladder  by  which  he  climbed  is  kicked 
down.     This  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  and 
I  am  forced  to  say  that  this  sort  of  conduct 
is  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on 
something  like  a  system.     I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  go  over  the  events  of  years  ago. 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  1827  and  1829 
than  this — that  one  such  change  is  quite 
enough  for  one  man.  Again  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  in  opposition,  and  again  he 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted  returned  to 
their  old  tactics.     1  will  not  go  through 
the  history   of  all  those   manoeuvres   by 
which  the  Whig  Government  was  over- 
thrown ;    I  will  only  ask   this  question, 
whether  there  be  one  single  class  of  men 
which  rallied  round  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  that  time  which  does  not  now  declare 
bitterly  against  him?     One  part  of  this 
Rubject  I  will  leave  to  the  management  of  the 
landed  Gentlemen,  and  I  shall  confinemyself 
to  the  matter  before  us.     I  defy  any  man  to 
deny  that  the  cry  which  roost  injured  the 
Melbourne  Government  was  the  No  Popery 
cry.  This  was  admitted  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  O'Brien). 
Is  there  a  single  person  in  this  House  who 
believes  that,  if  four  years  ago  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  brought  in 
this  Bill,  it  would  not  have  been  opposed 
by  the  whole  party  then  in  opposition? 
Indeed,  four  years  ago  we  were  discussing 
a  very  different  Bill.     At  that  time  the 
party  in  opposition  brought  in  a  Bill  which, 
though  under  another  name,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  Bill  to  disfranchise  the 
people  of  Ireland    by  tens  of  thousands. 
They  brought  it  in  and  pressed  it  on,  re- 
presenting it  to  be  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  Ireland ;  and  all  their  foU 
lowers  declared  that  it  was  necessary  it 
should  pass  in  order  to  purge  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  minions  of  Popery.     It 
was  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  that 
Bill  would  destroy  the  Irish  constituency, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have 
since  shown  by  their  conduct  that   they 
knew  it    would    have  that  effect.      We 
pleaded  for  delay — we  asked  the  party  in 
opposition  to  wait  till  we   instituted  in* 
quiries  as  to  the  effect  of  the  roessure^we 
called  on  them  to  wait  at  least  till  the  next 
Session.     No  notice  was  taken  of  oar  ap- 
peals ;  the    Irish    Registration    Bill    was 
stated  to  be  of  the  utmost  urgency,  and  it 
j  was  pressed  on  the  House.     At  length  a 
\  change  took  place — a  change  from  oppou- 
,  tion  to  power.     The  right  hon.  Baronet's 
instruments  were  needed  no  more.      The 
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right  bon.  Baronet  has  been   in  power  for 
four  years,  and  has  had  a  Parliament  which  • 
would  have  parsed  the  Irish  Registration  i 
Bill.    Where  is  the  Irish  Registration  Bill  ?  ' 
Flung  away,  positively  pronounced  by  its 
authors  to  be  so  oppressive  and  destructive  of 
the  representative  system  that  no  Minister  of 
the  Crown  could  venture  to  propose  it.  That 
Bill  having  been  thrown  away,  what  has 
been  substituted  for  it  ?     Why,  the  present 
Bill  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege. Did  ever  person  witness  such  leger- 
demain ?     You  offer  to  the  eager,  honest, 
hotheaded  Protestant,  a  Bill  to  take  pri- 
vileges away  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  if  he  will  only  assist  you  to  power. 
He  lends  you  his  aid ;  and  then,  when  you 
are  in  power,  you  turn  round  on  him  and 
give  him  a  Bill  for  the  religious  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  in 
Ireland.     Is  it  strange  that  such  proceed- 
ings as  these  should  excite  indignation? 
Can  we  wonder  at  the  clamour  which  has 
been  raised  in  the  country,  or  be  surprised 
at  the  petitions  which  have  been  showered, 
thick  as  a  snow-storm,  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  ?     Is  it  possible  that  the  people  out 
of  doors  should  not  feel  indignation  at  see- 
ing that  the  very  parties  who,  when  we 
were  in  office,  voted  against  the  Maynooth 
grant,  are  now  being    whipped    into  the 
Huuse  ^n  order   to  vote  for  an  increased 
Maynooth    grant  ?      The  natural    conse- 
quences follow.     Can  you  wonder  that  all 
those  fierce  spirits  whom  you  have  taught 
to  harass  us,  now  turn  round  and  begin  to 
worry  you  ?      The  Orangeman  raises  his 
howl,  and  Exeter-hall  sets  up  its  bray,  and 
Mr.  M'Neile  is  horror-stricken  to  think  that 
a  still  larger  grant  is  intended  for  "  the 
priests  of  Baal"  at  the  table  of ''  Jezebel ;" 
and  your  Protestant   operatives  of  Dublin 
call  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Minister  in 
exceedingly  bad  English.  But  what  did  you 
expect?  Did  you  think,  when  you  called  up 
for  your  own  purposes  the  devil  of  religious 
animosities,  that  you  could  lay  him  as  easily 
as  you  raised  him  ?     Did  you  think,  when, 
Session  after  Session,  you  went  on  attack- 
ing those  whom  you  knew  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  flattering  the  prejudices  of  those 
whom  you  knew  to  be  in  the  wrong,  that 
the  day  of  reckoning  would  never  come  ? 
That  day  has  come ;  and  now,  on  that 
day,  you  are  doing  penance  for  the  disin- 
genuousness  of  years.     If  it  be  not  so, 
clear  your  fame  as  public  men,  manfully 
before  this  House  and  this  country.    Show 
us  some  clear  principle,  with  respect  to 
Irish  affairs,  which  has  guided  you,  both 


in  office  and  in  opposition.  Show  us  how» 
if  you  are  honest  in  1845,  you  could  have 
been  honest  in  1841.  Explain  to  us  why, 
after  having,  when  out  of  place,  goaded 
Ireland  into  madness,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
yourselves  with  England,  you  are  now 
throwing  England  into  a  flame  in  order  to 
ingratiate  yourselves  with  Ireland.  Let 
us  hear  some  argument  that,  as  Ministers, 
you  are  entitled  to  support,  which  shall 
not  equally  show  that  you  were  the  most 
factious  and  unprincipled  Opposition  this 
country  ever  saw.  Sir,  these  are  my  opin- 
ions respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  ; 
but  am  I,  therefore,  to  take  the  counsel  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  and  vote  against  this  Bill  ?  Not 
so.  I  believe  the  fate  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Ministry,  to  be  in  our  hands ; 
but  I  believe  the  spectacle  of  inconsistency 
w*hich  is  exhibited  on  that  Bench  will  do 
mischief  enough.  That  mischief  will  not 
be  lessened,  but  infinitely  increased,  if  an 
answering  display  of  inconsistency  be  made 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  Admit  that 
the  circumstance  of  this  Bill  being  brought 
in  by  Tories  or  Conservatives,  whichever 
they  term  themselves,  may  of  itself  produce 
evils,  they  would  be  doubled,  if  it  were 
rejected  by  means  of  the  Whigs.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  then  we  should  have  nothing 
before  us  but  one  vast  shipwreck  of  all  the 
public  character  in  the  kingdom.  And, 
therefore  it  is,  that  though  at  the  cost  of 
sacrifices  which  it  is  not  agreeable  to  any 
man  to  make,  and  restraining  many  feel- 
ings that  I  own  stir  strongly  within  me,  I 
have  determined  to  give  to  this  Bill  through 
all  its  stages  my  most  steady  support.  To 
this  Bill,  and  to  every  Bill  emanating  from 
the  Government,  which  shall  appear  to 
me  calculated  to  make  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  one  united  kingdom,  I  will  give 
my  support,  regardless  of  obloquy — regard- 
less of  the  risk  which  I  know  I  run,  of 
losing  my  seat  in  Parliament.  Obloquy 
so  earned,  I  shall  readily  meet.  As  to  my 
seat  in  Parliament  I  will  never  hold  it  by 
an  ignominious  tenure;  and  I  am  sure, 
that  I  can  never  lose  it  in  a  more  honour- 
able cause. 

Mr.  Maw  said,  he  felt  all  the  inconre- 
nience  and  personal  disadvantage  of  offer- 
ing himself  to  the  attention  of  (he  House 
to  answer  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  ;  but  regarding  rather  the  strength 
of  the  cause,  which  he  earnestly  felt,  than 
the  feebleness  of  the  advocate,  of  which 
he  was  very  conscious,  he  would  not  shrink 
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from  the  encoaoter.  The  obtervatioDS 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  did  not  so 
far  differ  from  as  to  consider  himself  bound 
to  attempt  a  reply  to  them.  Still  it  was 
with  extreme  regret  that  he  was  obliged 
upon  a  question  of  that  importance  relat- 
ing to  Ireland,  to  separate  himself  from 
those  political  leaders  with  whom  he  had 
so  lone  and  cordially  co-operated  in 
pnblic  life.  He  had,  howerer,  only  the 
alternative  to  do  that,  or  to  act  against  his 
own  conscientious  convictions;  and  he 
was  therefore  constrained  to  oppose  that 
measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  He 
had  been  in  Ireland  when  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  moved  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  a  report 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend's  speech  on  intro- 
ducing it,  had  arrived  there ;  and  he  never 
recollected  an  event  which  had  caused 
such  painful  disappointment  and  deep 
depression  amongst  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  not  alluding  only  to  such 
bodies  as  those  from  which  the  petition 
emanated,  which  had  been  presented  on 
Friday  night  by  the  hon  Member  for 
Knaresborough  (Mr.  Ferrand).  He  be- 
lieved there  were  many  honest  and  respect- 
able men  in  the  Association  to  which  he 
alluded;  still  he  disapproved  of  their  lan- 
guage and  their  conduct,  and  in  no  way 
professed  to  represent  their  sentiments;  but 
he  spoke  of  calm,  dispassionate,  and  rea- 
sonable men,  many  of  whom  had  been  the 
friends  of  the  removal  of  the  disabilities 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  the  habi- 
tual supporters  of  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
They  regarded  the  messure  as — what  in- 
deed it  had  been  candidly  admitted  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Newark 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  and  others,  in  that  de- 
bate to  be— the  first  endowment  since  the 
Reformation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Estab- 
lishment, in  connexion  wiih  the  State,  as 
a  clear  indication  that  thenceforth  Ireland 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  the 
heaviest  blow  that  had  as  yet  been  struck 
by  foe  or  friend  against  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Macaulay)  had  challenged  an 
opposition  to  the  measure,  on  the  ground 
either  of  a  distinction  in  principle  between 
the  former  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  the 
present  endowment,  or  upon  the  religious 
ground  of  the  difference  between  truth 
and  error.  He  would  endeavour  to  meet 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  both  grouodi. 


He  had  always  considered  the  eompara- 
tively  small  and  uncertain  annual  grant  to 
the  College  of  Maynooth  as  a  very  qaea- 
tionable  policy,  and  principally  acqaiesced 
in  and  let  pass,  becaase  itsdiscontinaaDce 
would  have  caused  individoal  sufieriog 
and  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  those 
whose  main  support  it  was.  Bat  snrely 
such  a  chance  grant,  by  way  of  benevo- 
lence as  that,  was  in  principle  very  dif* 
ferent  from  a  permanent  charge  by  Act  of 
Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund 
of  a  large  annual  sum  of  money  for  snp- 
porting,  as  one  of  the  cherished  instito- 
tions  of  the  country,  a  College  for  the  sole 
and  exclusive  purpose  of  teaching  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  But  he  need 
not  argue  either  that  question,  or  the  one 
of  compact.  The  language  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone),  which  be 
had  taken  down  at  the  time  while  his 
right  hon.  Friend  was  advocating  the  mea- 
sure, much  better  expressed  what  he  would 
desire  to  say.  His  right  hon.  Friend's 
words  were, — 

**  The  measure  is  (in  substance  a  new  mei^ 
sure — the  Government,  in  propoiing  it,  has  not 
only  changed  the  basis  of  the  grant,  from  an 
annual  grant  into  la  permanent  endowment  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  but,  by  placing  the  build- 
iDgs  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment, thereby  certainly  established  as  close  a 
relation  as  it  was  possible  to  establish  between 
that  institution  and  the  State  by  any  legisla- 
tive measure." 

In  the  observations  he  should  make  on 
the  subject,  he  would  avoid  any  approaeh 
to  what  could  be  properly  called  theologi- 
cal controversy— and,  above  all,  he  tmsted 
he  should  not  utter  a  word  which  could 
give  offence  to  the  feelings  of  any  Gentle- 
man in  that  House,  or  any  person  ontof  it, 
who  differed  in  religion  from  him.  Bnt, 
upon  a  question  of  such  vast  constitntional 
importance  aa  the  present— one  so  vitally 
affecting  the  beat  and  highest  interests  of 
the  public-»he  felt  that  every  independent 
man  had  a  right  and  was  bound  to  apeak 
his  sentiments  freely  and  fearlessly.  To 
come  then  to  the  religions  ground,  he 
utterly  repudiated  the  doctrine  —  the 
mawkish  fallacy— as  it  appeared  to  him, 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck), that  in  matters  of  religion  Statea  or 
Parliaments  could  make  no  distinction 
between  truth  and  error ;  he  did  not,  as 
had  been  put  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Macaulav)  claim  any  infallibility; 
all  human  jodgnent  matt  no  doobt  no 
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faUible»  and^  whether  Slates  or  iodmdaals,  I 
they  could  only  act  upon  what  they  believed 
to  be  truth  or  error-*  but  upon  that  they 
were  bound  practically  to  act,  else  religion 
would  be  but  an  empty  sound ;  and  false 
philosophy,  latitudinariasm,  and  infidelity 
must  usurp  its  place  in  all  the  relations  of 
public,  social,  and  domestic  life.  The 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) professed  contempt  for  arguments 
drawn  from  that  source,  be  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
said,  they  eluded  the  grasp  of  bis  under- 
standing. It  might  be  so — it  always  had 
been  with  the  worldly  wise ;  and  upon  the 
highest  authority  they  learned  that  it  was 
not  to  *^  the  scribe,  or  the  disputer  of  this 
world,''  that  these  simple  matters  were 
made  the  plainest ;  but  depend  upon  it, 
the  common  sense  and  religious  feeling  of 
the  community  had  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending them.  Was  it  for  Englishmen 
at  that  day  to  deny  that  laws  or  constitu- 
tions could  take  distinctions  in  religion? 
If  SO9  why  was  it  an  essential  condition  of 
the  reigning  dynasty  that  the  Sovereign  of 
these  realms  must  be  a  Protestant  ?  Why 
was  the  Prostestant  religion  by  law  esta- 
blished in  every  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  He  had  been  truly  grieved  to 
bear  his  right  boo.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
make  use  of  the  expression  "  that  unde- 
fined thing  indicated  by  the  term  Protest- 
antism." True — lamentably  true,  it  was 
that  recently  some  of  those  whom  they 
considered  should  have  been  the  foremost 
to  defend  it,  had  disowned  and  tried  to 
depreciate  the  term.  He  would  attempt 
DO  nice  or  logical  definition  of  it,  with  so 
subtle  a  casuist  as  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Gladstone);  but  he  thanked  God 
that  the  name  of  Protestant  was  still  intel- 
ligible in  its  plain  and  natural  sense  to  the 
understandings,  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  England ;  and  sure  he  was, 
that  if  the  day  should  arrive,  when  from 
any  c^use,  be  it  the  Romanism  of  their 
ecclesiastics,  or  the  want  of  fixed  princi- 
ples in  their  political  rulers — the  feelings 
and  affections  of  the  people  should  be  so 
estranged  from  the  Church,  and  their  con- 
fidence so  shaken  in  all  Governments,  that 
they  should  forget  the  true  meaning  and 
forsake  the  cause  of  Protestantism ;  then 
did  he  believe  in  his  soul,  that  their  days, 
as  a  great  nation,  would  be  numbered,  and 
the  glory  of  England  have  departed  for 
ever.  He  held  the  true  principle,  the  most 
consistent  with  sound  Christianity,  and 
the  free  spirit  of  the  British  constitution 


to  be,  that  you  should  notj  for  conscience 
sake,  persecute  what  you  believe  to  be 
error ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
should  not  encourage  it.  Upon  that 
principle  he  should  not  have  objected  to 
any  relaxation  of  the  Mortmain  Acts  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  a  sufficient  en- 
dowment by  such  individuals,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics or  others^  who  might  think  right 
to  make  it  for  a  Roman  Catholic  college  ; 
and  that  was  what  had  really  been  done 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1795.  But  he 
thought  to  establish  the  College  of  May- 
nooth  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  that 
essentially  Protestant  nation,  was  a  na 
tional  inconsistency — indeed  he  might  say, 
a  national  sin.  Reference  had  been  made 
to  the  analogy  of  landlords  and  their  ten- 
ants ;  he  considered  the  same  principle  ap- 
plicable to  them,  and  that  a  landed  pro- 
prietor should  give  to  his  Roman  Catholic 
tenantry  every  facility  for  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion ;  but  that  he  should  not  en- 
courage, by  grant  or  gift,  what  they  knew 
he  considered  erroneous  So,  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  he  would  take  as  a  simple 
illustration  of  his  meaning  the  feeling  that 
should  subsist  between  two  friends  who 
were  of  different  religious  persuasions; 
for  example,  he  would  say,  his  hon.  Friend 
opposite  the  Member  for  Roscommon  (the 
O'Conor  Don)  who  had  spoken  that 
night,  and  himself— -his  hon.  Friend  dif- 
fered from  him  as  well  in  politics  as  in 
religion,  still  he  could  feel  respect  for  the 
motives  which  influenced  his  hon.  Friend 
in  his  public  life ;  he  could  appreciate  his 
private  and  domestic  virtues;  he  knew 
no  man  in  whose  hands  he  would  more 
willingly  place  his  honour  or  his  life;  he 
would  not  deprive  him  of  a  single  civil 
right  to  which  he  himself  (Mr.  Shaw)  was 
entitled.  His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  said, "  Act  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  as  you  would  have  the  Roman 
Catholic  act  by  you.'*  He  (Mr.  Shaw) 
would  do  so.  Differing  as  he  and  his 
hon.  Friend  (the  O'Conor  Don)  did  in 
religion,  both  must  necessarily  believe  the 
other  to  be  in  error ;  and  he  did  not  think 
they  would  be  the  better  friends,  or  the 
more  respect  one  another,  if  they  either, 
or  mutually,  were  to  take  actite  measures 
for  teaching  or  encouraging  the  religion 
which  they  thought  erroneous.  On  the 
contrary,  in  such  a  case  he  should  con- 
sider his  Friend,  or  expect  his  Friend  to 
consider  him,  as  the  case  might  be,  either 
insincere  in  his  faitb,  or  inconsistent  in 
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a  grant  to  a  country  baring  a  certain  es- 
tablished religion;  and  that  if,  for  the  last 
fifty  yean,  yoa  had  annually  expended  a 
grant  for  the  support  of  that  religion,  the 
mere  arithmetical  operation  of  multiply 
ing  that  sum  by  three  was  no  alteration  of 
the  principle  whatever.  Agreeing  with 
the  right  hoo.  Gentleman  that  this  was  no 
new  principle,  he  wished  to  know  by  what 
right  he  subsequently  assumed  that  this 
Bill  was  a  great  Tiolation  of  principle,  and 
inrolTcd  the  character  of  the  Goremment 
— 4f  it  were  true,  as  he  believed  it  to  be — as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  had  stated 
it  to  he — that  it  was  only  carrying  out  an 
implied  contract  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
He  did  not  assert  that  there  existed  any 
legal  instrument  constituting  that  con- 
tract. All  he  argued  was,  that  this  roea- 
sure  originated  in  a  Parliament  of  Ireland 
exclusively  Protestant;  that  it  was  sug. 
gested  by  Mr.  Burke,  adopted  by  Mr. 
ritt,  and  sanctioned  by  George  III.;  that 
it  did  become  a  condition,  whether  written 
or  implied,  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
Union  taking  place ;  that,  recognised  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  voted,  modified, 
and  increased  by  Mr.  Perceval,  it  is  still 
binding  on  those  who  would  maintain 
that  Union.  If,  then,  this  be  no  question 
of  principle,  he  wished  to  know  upon  what 
ground  it  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Macaulay)  arraigned  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  for  having  deserted 
the  principles  they  had  before  expressed 
upon  this  question.  When  he  saw  a  mea- 
sure, of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  approved,  giving  rise  to  so  fierce 
an  attack  upon  the  motives  of  the  Go- 
vernment bringing  it  forward,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  there  was  some 
under  current  which  carried  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  that  direction;  some 
feeling  of  chagrin  in  his  mind,  probably 
at  being  outdone  in  well-doing  bj  that 
Government  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  so  boldly  charged  with  a  dere- 
liction of  principle  for  the  course  they  had 
taken.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  only 
took  the  trouble  to  look  back,  he  would  see 
that  he  had  no  ground  to  accuse  the  Mi- 
nisters of  a  dereliction  of  their  duty.  He 
would  see  that  they  had  voted  every  year, 
when  in  Opposition,  for  the  grant  in  ques- 
tion. From  whom  did  the  main  opposition 
come?  It  came,  not  from  the  constitu- 
encies who  had  elected  them  as  their  Re- 
presentatives, but  from  the  great  Dissent- 
ing interest.  ["  No,  no.'*]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wu  very  much  mistaken  if  he  | 


believed  that  the  change  in  opinion 
specting  the  eligibility  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  a  better  position  than  they  had 
enjoyed  was  confined  solely  to  himself 
On  the  contrary,  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  might  contrast  most  &- 
vourably  with  that  Government  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  belonged,  which 
in  the  ten  years  it  had  governed  had 
confined  itself  to  small  peddling  spoliation 
of  the  Appropriation  Clause.  When  they 
looked  to  the  state  in  which  they  found 
the  Roman  Catholics  placed  by  means  of 
their  legislation,  they  saw  that  of  all  their 
penal  laws  the  one  which  had  been  most 
successful  was  also  that  which  had  been 
most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
enacted  them  ;  that  by  destroying  the  old 
Catholic  families  they  had  deprived  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  their  natural  leaders 
and  protectors,  and  the  result  had  been 
that  they  had  thrown  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation upon  a  body  of  men  for  leaders  who 
had  no  direct  stake  in  the  country  ;  that 
there  was  no  class  of  men  with  whom  the 
Government  could  treat  free  from  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people ;  and  that  those  people 
were  necessarily,  for  their  temporal  as  well 
as  their  spiritual  guidance,  cast  upon  the 
priesthood  of  the  country.  If  that  was  the 
case,  and  if  it  existed  in  no  other  country 
as  it  did  in  Ireland,  he  would  ask  them 
whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  see  that  these  teachers  of  the  people 
should  themselves  receive  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened education,  through  which  alone 
they  might  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people  ? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  had  taken  a  course  against 
this  measure  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. The  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  had 
made  what  to  his  mind  was  the  strongest 
speech  that  had  been  delivered  in  favour  of 
the  grant*  All  his  arguments  tended  to 
show  that  it  was  to  education  they  were 
to  look  for  the  improvement  of  the  Irish 
people.  All  the  instances  he  quoted  in  fa- 
vour of  his  views  were  from  countries 
where  they  had  liberally  and  munificently 
endowed  Roman  Catholic  oollem.  All 
the  objection  he  made  to  the  scheme  was, 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  No 
Gentleman  had  proposed  that  the  grant 
should  be  at  once  given  up,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  students  should,  as  for- 
merly, be  forced  to  go,  a  spectacle  to  Eu- 
rope, and  a  disgrace  to  this  country,  to 
seek  in  foreign  lands  for  that  edocatton 
which  was  denied  them  at  home.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  took  up  argumeota  the  ra- 
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why  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  separated 
from  bis  former  Colleagues.     But  consi- 
dering his  relation  to  them,  his  right  boo. 
Friend  had  made  one  very  ominous  re- 
mark in  supporting  the  measure,  namely^ 
that  he  thought  it  chiefly  *'  important  on 
account  of  the  principle  it  involved."    He 
was  of  the  same  opinion.     It  had  been 
fairly  and  boldly   asserted   at  the  other 
side  of  the  House  to  what  that  principle 
would  naturally  lead.     It  had   been  but 
very  faintly  shadowed  forth  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  where  thsy  intended  it  to 
end.      They    went   too    far,  or  not   far 
enough.    They   would   excite   fears  and 
distrust  amongst  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, which  it  would  be  verv  difficult  to 
allay,   and   hopes   amongst   the    Roman 
Catholics  which  he  did    not  believe  the 
Government  meant  to  realize.     He  had 
observed  with  regret  the  arguments  used 
in  favour  of  the  measure  by  a  reference 
to  our  Colonies — that  was  a  dangerous 
topic.      There   were    few    thinking -men, 
well   acquainted    with    Ireland,    without 
out  distmction  of   politics  or  party,  to 
whose  mind  it  had  not  occurred,  and  never 
more  than  within  the  last  few  years,  that 
Ireland  had  been  treated  more  as  a  Colo- 
nial dependency  than  as  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom — too    long 
had  one  party  in  that  country  been  played 
against  the  other — had'^Dim'de  ei  impera* 
been  the  Anglo-Irish  motto — and  though, 
theretofore,  it  bad  been  the  party  of  the 
Government  against  their  opponents,  he 
could  not  see  that  in  principle  the  mat- 
ter  was    much  mended    by   the  present 
Government  playing    the  party  of  their 
opponents  against  their  own.     Alas!  po- 
litical feuds,  religious  and  personal  animo- 
sities^   had   sepitraied   the   interests   and 
distracted  the  minds  of  Irishmen  of  all 
parties;  they  had  not,  however^  so  entirely 
blinded    the   more    moderate   and  clear- 
sighted of  both,  but  that  they  began  to 
perceive  the  ill  consequences  of  such  a 
system.     The  national  character  had  been 
injured — an  independent  public  spirit  was 
well  nigh  extinguished  from  amongst  them 
— their  unpolitical   business  — their  mate- 
rial   interests — their   natural   resources— 
their  Poor  Laws,  for  example — their  local 
burdens,    their    public    institutions    were 
really  neglected.     Their  professions  were 
lowered — their   honour,   and    the   public 
interests  of  Ireland  sarrificed  to  consider- 
ations  of  imperial  policy— their  highest 
offices  filled   by  straogerS|  unacquainted 


with  the  habits,  the  wants,  or  the  feelings 
of  the  country.  The  office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  ceased  as  a  mere  pageant  to 
dazzle  them — and  they  began  to  look  upon 
upon  the  so-called  Irish  Government  as 
a  mockery — the  Castle  of  Dublin  as  little 
better  than  a  registration  court  for  the 
behests  of  the  Home  Office  at  Whitehall. 
At  such  a  crisis,  if  the  Irish  were  to  lose 
the  pride  of  their  nationality,  and  not  gain 
the  advantage  of  identification  with  British 
interests — if,  while  the  masses  of  the  Irish 
people  were  struggling  for  a  separate  Par- 
liament, the  majority  in  wealth,  education, 
and  influence  were  made  at  the  same  time 
to  tremble  for  their  branch  of  the  United 
Church — then  let  the  British  Government 
and  the  Imperial  Legislature  beware,  lest 
they  should  find  the  Irish  nation  for  the 
first  time  united — but  united  in  a  spirit  of 
general  discontent.  For  those  reasons, 
and  many  others  which  time  would  not 
then  admit  that  he  should  even  touch  upon 
— and  he  thanked  the  House  for  the  kind- 
ness and  attention  with  which  they  had 
listened  to  him  so  long — he  would  sup- 
port the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Colqu- 
houn),  for  the  entire  rejection  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  hoped,  after  the 
two  speeches  which  had  just  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  House,  it  would  not  be 
thought  presumptuous  in  him  to  endea- 
vour to  offer  a  few  observations  not  only  in 
answer  to  some  portions  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  diverged  from  the 
question  before  the  House,  but  also  in  an- 
swer to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  resumed 
his  seat ;  in  which  he  had  come  to  some  con- 
clusions both  with  respect  to  the  measures 
of  the  Government  generally,  and  more 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  now  before  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Macau  lay)  in  a  speech, 
like  all  his  speeches,  distinguished  for  its 
splendid  eloquence  and  powerful  argu- 
ment, had  adduced  many  reasons,  while  he 
had  passed  over  and  rejected  many  other 
reasons,  which  to  his  (Mr.  S.  Herbert's) 
mind  were  very  cogent  ones  for  passing 
the  measure  before  the  Hrmse.  He  had 
proved  to  demonstration  that  in  this  ques- 
tion no  principle  was  involved.  Nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  the  exposition 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made  of 
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of  the  people,  from  which  religion,  and 
religion  alone,  had  severed  them.  He  had 
witnessed,  laet  year,  and  he  was  greatly 
gratified  with  the  result  of  the  Charitable 
Bequests  Bill  brouffht  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment.  He  believea  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  measures  that  could  have  been  de- 
yised  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  endow- 
ments to  the  Ilnman  Catholic  Church. 
Having  always  held  it  to  be  his  duty  as  a 
landlord  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
chapels  and  schools  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
population ;  so,  on  the  same  principle,  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty,  however  it  might 
expose  him  to  calumny,  to  have  advances 
made  for  the  purpose  of  endowment  in  each 
parish  of  his  estates.  He  had  offered  his 
opinions  to  the  House,  because  he  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  this  measure,  than  which 
he  did  not  know  any  the  loss  of  which 
Le  should  more  regret.  There  was  no 
measure  the  loss  of  which  would  cause 
more  disappointment,  and  therefore  hos- 
tility to  the  Government  in  Ireland  than 
the  loss  of  this.  But  he  did  not,  there- 
fore, ask  Gentlemen  to  support  it  if  they 
thought  it  wrong.  He  had  only  desired 
to  express  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
danger  of  refusing  to  pass  it  would  be 
great,  in  proportion  as  it  was  a  measure 
sound  in  policy,  and  acceptable  to  the 
priesthood,  upon  the  success  of  which  so 
much  depended  the  education  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Debate  again  adjourned. 

House  adjourned   at  half-past    twelve 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1845. 

MnruTU.]    Took  the  Oaths^Thie  Earl  of  WaldcfnTe. 
Bills    PubUe, —Meporied.  —  Uutinyi    MailM   Mutiny  i 
Cuttoou  (Export  Duties)  t  01a«  Duties. 

PrhmU^^l*'  Fisher  Lsoe  (Oresnwkh)  ImpiovWMnt. 

S*-  Tbsmes  NsvlfstUm  Debt. 

Jkforfril.— Spsrrow's  Heme  Rosd. 

S^-  sod  pawed  t-  BoUcau's  Divorce  {  Calfertli  Eslata. 
Pbtitions  PasttiTTKD.  By  Bishops  of  WindMilcr  and 
Salisbury.  Ear  s  of  EonbkilleD.  Roscbery»  and  Wieklow. 
MarqueiB  of  Nonaanby,  and  Lords  Kenyon,  Cannpbdl» 
and  Redesdale,  ftom  Incumbent  and  others  of  Shirley, 
and  lereral  other  plaoes,  sgalnst  increase  of  Otant  to 
Maynooth  CoUcge^— By  Bishop  of  Saliibury,  and  Earl 
Powlfl,  ftom  Clergy  and  others  of  Wihs,  Clun,  Wdb, 
and  Flint,  afalnst  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.— 
From  Clergy  and  others  of  Frame,  and  4  other  places, 
against  Union  of  St  Ataph  and  Bangor,  but  in  fiivour 
of  the  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Msn* 
chatter, — By  Blihop  of  Wlndiestar,  from  Shrvwibory, 
and  4  other  plaess,  for  the  better  Obienranca  of  the  Sab> 
bath.— From  Free  North  C  hurch,  Stirling,  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Religious  Teiti  in  Seotdi  UniTcnltleb—By  Earl  of 
Rosebivy,  tnm  Calthnas,  againtt  any  Altvattoa  to  tha 


pmeot  Laws  idaUi^  to  Banking  (SooUsBd)  i  and  fhim 
Members  of  tha  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Tain,  for  Im- 
proving tha  Condition  of  Schoobnasters  (ScotlsBd)^* 
Fkom  Cleigy  and  others  of  Ludkm,  Ibr  AHcratioa  of  Lav 
relating  to  the  Rating  of  Tithei.— From  Armagh,  and  sa- 
Tcral  other  places,  for  the  Enoouragement  of  Schooli  to 
oonnexion  with  Church  Education  Society  (Irataad).— 
FitMn  ShUley,  andS  oUiar  plaoei,  for  the  bettv  R^gatattaM 
of  Beer  Housei. 

Railways.]      Lord  Brougham  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the   House  to   the 
Standing  Orders  with  respect  to  Railways. 
He  was  anxious,  in  the  first  place,  to  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  two  main  points  to 
which  he  called  its  attention  when  the 
subject  was  last  before  the  House.     He 
meant  the  vast  and  unprecedented,  and  al- 
most incalculable  extent  of  projects  for 
railroads  and  other  similar  undertakings 
by  means  of  private  speculation.     These 
undertakings  led  to  constant  interference 
with  the  private  property  of  individuals 
not  less  than  they  promoted  that  hurtful 
spirit  of  speculation,  which  he  would  call  a 
gambling  frenzy,  which   had   seized  the 
people  of  this  country.     This  was  not  un- 
exampled, for  a  similar  state  of  things  oc- 
cured  twenty  years  ago,  and  also  about  a 
century  ago  in  this  country,  as  well  as  pre- 
viously in  a  neighbouring  country;  and  he 
need  hardly  allude  to  the  disastrous  resulta 
and  wide  spread  ruin  that  followed  on  each 
of  these  occasions.     Before,  however,  he 
proceeded  further  he  would  present  a  peti* 
tion  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him, 
praying  for  protection  at  the  hands  of  that 
House.     It  was  the  petition  of  a  noble  lady, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  family  estate 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  which  had  des- 
cended to  her  by  inheritance.     This  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  Earl  who  was 
well  known  to  that  House,  and  who  for  a 
great  number  of  years  held  some  of  the 
highest  offices  of  the  State.    The  Petition 
was  from  the  right  hon.  Lady  Cecily  Jane 
Georgiana  Fane,  daughter  of  the  late  Eari 
of  Westmoreland,  and  sister  of  the  present 
Earl.     The  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which    were  before  him,   were  not 
drawn  up  by  a  man  of  business,  but  by 
the  lady  herself,  snd  he  believed  that  the 
statement  was  perfectly  accurate.     The 
Petitioner  stated  that  under  the  will  of  her 
father  she  had  become  possessed  of  an  an- 
cient mansion  in  Somersetshire,  of  great 
beauty,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  with  pleaaure 
grounds  to  correspond,  and  in  the  midst  of 
her  estate,  and  to  the  possession  of  which 
she  succeeded  her  father  and  grandfather. 
About  the  middle  of  last  December  she  was 
informed  that  it  wu  intended  to  carry  a 
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▼eree  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  land  would  be  co- 
Tered  with  priests  educated  according  to 
the  principles  of  Bellarmine.  That  was  an 
alarm  in  which  he  confessed  he  did  not 
share.  He  protested  against  going  back  to 
the  sixteenth  century  for  the  principles  of 
any  modem  creed.  The  doctrines  the  hon. 
Baronet  objected  to  were  not  peculiar  to 
Bellarmine ;  they  were  held  also  by  many 
Protestants  at  the  same  period.  But  if 
they  were  to  have  Bellarmines  and  Bos- 
suetSy  why  should  they  not  also  have  Pas- 
cals and  Fenelons  ?  What  was  there  in 
Ireland  to  prevent  that  which  took  place 
in  other  countries — that  which  took  place 
in  this  country — their  laws  and  institu- 
tions were  the  same ;  there  was  nothing  to 
divide  them  but  the  geographical  misfor- 
tune of  the  Irish  Channel:  and  the  bear- 
ing and  liberality  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  known  to  all  ?  What 
was  there  to  prevent  the  same  improve- 
ment taking  place  in  Ireland^  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  be- 
coming as  liberal  as  those  of  any  other 
country  }  They  had  been  told  that  night, 
aa  an  ominous  warning,  that  the  measure 
would  not  be  eflBcient  to  the  extent  it  was 
supposed :  he  was,  indeed,  fully  prepared 
next  year,  or  in  years  to  come,  to  be  taunted 
with  the  non-success  of  this  measure.  He 
was  not  one  who  would  expect  peace  and 
civilization  at  once  to  spring  up  as  under 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter  to  cure  all  the 
evils  of  pursuing  a  policy  in  Ireland  which 
he  thoueht  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
changeo.  A  new  generation  must  first 
spring  up  with  new  sentiments  and  opi- 
nionp.  All  bad  laws  long  leave  their  effects 
behind  them — ^good  laws  do  not  immediately 
produce  their  fruits.  He  did,  however, 
anticipate  much  good  from  this  measure, 
though  it  might  be  in  the  distance  of  time ; 
and  he  had  been  anxious  to  address  the 
House  because  the  measure  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  what  he  always  thought 
should  be  the  policy  adopted  in  Ireland, 
and  he  had  done  the  utmost  of  his  power 
to  give  his  humble  support  to  it.  How- 
ever this  great  cause  might  suffer  from  his 
inefficiency  as  an  advocate,  he  was  anxious 
to  partake  of  an  v  unpopularity  that  might 
attend  its  introduction ;  and  of  the  respon* 
sibility,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  he 
was  ready  to  take  his  full  share.  He  was 
not  one  who  thought  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw),  that  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  Irish  had  been  destroyed 


by  the  preseut  Grovernment.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
meant,  unless  it  were  the  vigorous  and  in* 
dependent  spirit  by  which  each  party  lived 
in  perpetual  hostility  to  the  other ;  and  if 
that  feeling  had  been  sacrificed,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  it  had,  to  an  imperial 
policy,  he  asked  no  more  flattering  admis- 
sion, he  asked  for  the  Government  no 
greater  merit  than  that  they  had  sacrificed, 
to  an  imperial  policy,  this  vigorous  and  in- 
dependent  mode  of  displaying  national 
antipathies  and  religious  hatred.  But  he 
hoped  that  there  were  better  signs.  No 
one  could  have  heard  the  discussion  of 
the  past  two  nights  without  being  struck 
with  the  altered  tone  in  that  House.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  represented  constituencies 
amongst  whom  there  was  much  excite- 
ment, and  whose  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject they  advocated,  had  to  their  great 
honour,  as  far  as  language  was  concerned, 
represented  them  most  unfaithfully.  He 
had  seen  in  the  course  of  that  debate  signs 
of  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views :  dif- 
ferences were  not  placed  prominently  for- 
ward ;  and  men  thought  themselves  better 
employed  in  dwelling  on  those  points  of 
agreement  in  the  doctrines  on  which  their 
common  salvation  depended,  than  in  in- 
sisting on  and  condemning  every  point  of 
difference.  He  respected  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, not  because  they  were  Roman  Ca 
tholics,  but  because  they  were  fellow-^ 
Christians.  If  he  were  right  in  thinking 
that  this  feeling  had  gained  ground  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  he  trusted  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  receive 
from  the  Irish  gentry — even  from  those 
who  were  opposed  to  this  measure— that 
co-operation  without  which  no  legislation 
could  have  effect  in  inducing  a  spirit  of 
harmony.  There  were  the  seeds  of  danger 
in  all  countries  from  religious  differences, 
and  there  was  danger  in  the  differences  be- 
tween wealth  and  poverty ;  but  there  was 
still  greater  danger  where  the  same  classes 
who  differed  in  religion  differed  also  in 
social  position.  In  Ireland  there  was  one 
broad  line  dividing  at  once  races,  classes, 
and  religion.  This  is  no  case  of  "  let  well 
alone,"  for  there  was  no  ''  well  "  in  the 
case.  There  was  here  no  question  whether 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people 
existed  in  consequence  or  in  spite  of  par- 
ticular circumstances.  They  all  agreed 
that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  in  which  some- 
thing must  be  done ;  and  he  called  upon  all 
Irish  gentlemen  to  place  themselves  in 
their  true  position-^-as  the  natural  ieadeta 
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public  lists),  there  were  now  to  be  244 
more,  and  the  whole  communication  of  the 
country  was  to  be  carried  on  by  these 
bodies,  and  the  land  cut  up  into  roads  by 
them.    This  was  all  very  proper,  provided 
it  was  done  with  due  caution,  fit  circum- 
spection, and  under  proper  checks;   nor 
was  he  any  enemy  to  a  railway  bill,  any 
more  than  a  bill  for  a  canal,  a  dock,  a  road, 
or  an  inclosure,  all  of  which  more  or  less 
interfered  with  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty ;  but  in  legislating,  not  in  the  case 
of  one  or  two  bills  now  and  then,  but  pass- 
ing between  200  and  300  in  one  Session, 
there  must    be   imminent   risk,   without 
meaning  it,  per  incuriam,  of  doing  the 
most  grievous  injury  to  individuals.     The 
law  of  England  would  not  allow  one  square 
foot  of  a  raan*8  ground  to  be  touched  by 
any  one  without  the  owner's  leave  ;  and  so 
delicate  was  our  law,  that  a  person  stand- 
ing in  the  public  road  became  a  trespasser  if 
he  but  put  his  hand  across  the  fence,  so  that 
it  should  be  above  the  neighbouring  close. 
When  "  the  grand  alliance"  in  the  north, 
the  coal-owners,  wanted  a  way-leave,  they 
had  to  bargain  with  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
and  could  not  compel  him  to  part  with  it, 
though  the  effect  of  their  having  it  might 
be  to  enable  tbem  to  sell  coals  cheaper  in 
London ;  and  when  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton 
brought    the  New   River  to  London  — a 
project  nearly  as  useful  as  a  railway  (he 
supposed  he  must  not  say  quite  so,  for  fear 
of   being  thought  disrespectful   to  these 
companies),  he  was  not  armed  with  those 
extreme  and  tyrannical  powers  which  the 
railway  companies  had  for  asking,  making 
in  effect  whatever  compensation  they  chose, 
for  juries  would  not  now  give  more  than 
the  company's  offer;  and  accordingly  Sir 
Hugh  had  to  take  a  meandering  course, 
just  as  he  could  buy  the  land.     It  made 
water  dearer ;  but  of  the  two  evils  it  was 
by  far  the  least  that  a  company  should  be 
put  to  inconvenience,   and  have  to  pay 
double  or  treble  what  they  ought  (though 
it  was  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  that 
had  made  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  com- 
panies), than  that  violence  should  be  done 
to  the  rights  of  private  property,  and  men 
be  compelled  to  sell  their  land  at  a  price 
fixed  without  their  consent.     It  was  the 
first  instance  in  the  history  of  civilization 
in  which  persons  were  not  permitted  to 
assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  the  sale  of  their 
property  as  they  chose,  or  in  which  the 
Parliament  interfered    to    enable  others, 
who  were  their  customers  in  the  market, 
to  take  property  against  the  consent  of  the 


owners.    He  believed  the  inteietts  of  the 
community  would  be  best  preserved  bj 
providing  that  sach  powers  of  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  property  should,  so  far 
from  being  the  rule,  as  was  the  case  at 
present,  be  made  only  the  exception.    A 
period  had  arrived  when  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
that  Parliament  diould  interfere  in  this 
matter.    The  rule  at  present   was,  that 
when  a  sufficient  numbo:  of  persons,  with 
a  long   purse  between    them,   petitioned 
Parliament  for  a  Railway  Bill  in  their 
favour,  all  these  exorbitant  powers  were 
included  as  a  matter  of  course  in  their  de- 
mand*    The  application  for  the  Bill  im- 
plied  that    they  expected   that  all  men 
whose  land  they  wished  to  purchase  should 
be  compelled  to  look  to  the  decision  of  a 
jury  alone  as   their  only  resource,  and 
should  be  obliged  to  accept  of  any  award 
that  might  thus  be  offered  to  them.     He 
wished  to  see  such  an  arbitrary  power 
given  as  the  exception,  and  not  as  the  ge- 
neral rule.     If  his  view  were  adopted,  the 
worst  that  could  happen  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  would  be  that  the  company  would 
have  to  wait  for  a  year,  or  perhap  for  two 
years,  until  they  could  make  terms  with 
the  parties;    but  he  thought  even  that 
delay  would  be  preferable  to  a  violent  and 
oppressive  compulsory  seiaure  of  any  man's 
property  at  a  valuation.     They  were  told 
that  there  were  guards  for  the  rights  of 
private  property  in  the  two  Houses  of  Paxw 
liament,  and  in  the  Standing  Orders,  with 
which  all  companies  were  obliged  to  comply. 
He  would  warn  their  Lordships,  however, 
not  to  place  too  much  faith  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  Standing  Orders  Committees  of  the 
other  House.     He  would,  with  great  re- 
spect, warn  their  Lordships  against  think- 
ing  that  those  Committees  were  invaluable 
bodies,   or   that  they  were  by  possibility 
enabled,  with  such  a  vast  number  of  Rail- 
way Bills  before  them,  to  report  whether 
the  Standing  Orders  had  been  complied 
with  in  each  case  or  not ;  and  if  they  were 
not  complied  with,  they  were  in  rulity  a 
mere  nullity.     He  would  warn  their  Lord- 
ships against  thinking  that  these  Standing 
Orders  Committees   were   of  infinite  in- 
dustry.    He   would  warn   them   against 
thinking   rashly    that   these  Committees 
were    of   incalculable  and  extraordinary 
diligence    in    transacting    business      He 
would  warn  their  Lordships  not  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  these  Committeet  were 
of  any  considerable  diligence  whatever. 
He  would  warn  their  Lordships  not  to  be* 
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liere  tbat  in  every  instance  the  Committees 
took  any  trouble  at  all  about  the  matters 
that  were  submitted  for  their  consideration. 
They  were  told  that  in  cases  where  parties 
were  too  poor  to  come  before  Parliament 
to  oppose  railway  companies,  they  might 
safely  trust  to  the  Standing  Orders;  but 
here  was  an  occurrence  that  had  recently 
taken  place  elsewhere,  and  that  was 
avowed  with  an  immensity  of  courage, 
and  he  would  add,  with  an  immensity  of 
honesty  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Standing 
Orders  Committees.  They  admitted  that 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  to 
the  clauses  of  the  Bills  submitted  to  them ; 
but  that  they  merely  read  the  marginal 
note  and  the  index.  But  the  margin  was 
no  part  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  no 
part  of  a  Bill,  and  if  any  railway  company 
chose  to  insert  a  clause  in  their  Bill,  which 
they  might  be  certain  would  not  pass 
through  the  Committee,  they  had  only  to 
take  care  not  to  allude  to  it  in  the  margin, 
and  they  might  then  rest  assured  that  it 
would  pass  without  observation.  It  was 
not  denied  that  in  the  case  of  one  Railway 
Bill,  lately  alluded  to  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  this  very  course  had  been 
adopted.  A  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Bill 
that  all  the  ownersof  soilor  land,  or  of  gravel 
pits,  or  of  coal  pits,  or  of  mines,  or  of  chalk 
pits,  within  five  miles  of  the  railway,  might 
have  leave  to  go  through  any  man's  pro- 
perty lying  between  such  pits  or  mines  and 
the  railway,  on  paying  for  the  actual 
damage  done  by  them,  without  any  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  right  of  way. 
Tbat  clause  passed  with  the  Bill  through 
the  Standing  Orders  Committee,  and  it 
came  out  afterwards  in  the  House  that  the 
Committee  had  never  looked  at  the  clauses, 
but  had  merely  glanced  over  the  margin 
and  the  index.  The  consequence  of  this 
discovery  was,  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  was  postponed,  and  the  Bill  was 
referred  back  to  the  Comm^tee,  where  he 
did  not  know  what  fate  awaited  it.  That 
was  a  case  that  had  actually  occurred. 
There  were  two  very  great  grievances  in 
connexion  with  these  Railway  Bills,  to 
which  he  wished  more  particularly  to  al- 
lude. One  of  these  was  the  power  of 
deviation  that  was  allowed  for  100  yards 
on  either  side  of  the  proposed  line.  That 
left  the  company  200  yards,  or  nearly  the 
one-eighth  of  a  mile,  in  which  they  might 
diverge ;  it  was  no  wonder  that  with  such 
a  power  persons  circumstanced  like  the 
noble  lady,  whose  petition  he  had  that 
evening  presentedi  should  be  told  by  the 


company  that  they  had  better  be  quiet  and 
make  no  attempt  at  opposition,  or  else  they 
would  be  treated  so  much  the  worse.     It 
was  the   Legislature  gave   power  to  the 
company  to  make  such  a  threat.    If  that 
noble  lady  petitioned  against  the  company, 
the  threat  was  ready — to  go    100  yards 
nearer  to  her   residence;   whereas  if  she 
remained  quiet    they  might   remove   the 
line  200  yards  farther  from  her.    There 
were  many  other  minor  grievances  which 
he  would  not  delay  their  Lordships  by  re- 
ferring to ;  but  he  would  beg  to  ask  the 
most  zealous  defender  of  railways,  what 
possible  ground  could  be  assigned  for  these 
companies  not  being  prepared  to  state  ex- 
actly what   line    they   wished    to   take? 
Those   jobbers  or   speculators,  should  be 
made  to   tell    exactly  what  it  was    they 
wanted;  and  he  for  one  certainly  would  not 
give  them  liberty  of  altering  their  lines 
more  than  twenty  yards  either  way  from 
their  proposed  course.     Another  power  to 
which  he  totally  objected  was  that  con- 
ferred upon  them  of  taking  materials  wher- 
ever they  wished  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  on  paying  the  amount  of  the 
damage  actually  done,  and  not  the  value 
of  the  commodity,  as  settled  between  the 
two  parties  in  the  market,    as  would  be 
the  case  in  all  other  instances.     But,  he 
would  ask,  was  his  property  to  be  taken 
under  such  circumstances  without  his  con- 
sent ?     Was  he  to  have  a  man  come  to  him 
and  offer  him  some  5L  3j.  6jd.  for  digging 
a  gravel  pit  in   the  centre  of  his  lawn? 
Such  a  transaction  should  be  settled  by  the 
voluntary  will  of  the  seller,  instead  of  being 
the  act  of  the  buyer  alone.     Another  hard- 
ship of  which  he  complained  was,,  that 
unless  the   railway  passed  over   a   man's 
property,  he  could  be  entitled  to  no  com- 
pensation  whatever,  no  matter  what  loss 
he  might  be  subjected  to  by  having  it  near 
his  residence,     rie  would  mention  a  case 
of  this  kind  that  came  under  his  own  know- 
ledge.    Certain  parties  were  in  treaty  for 
the  possession  of  a  handsome  villa.     The 
situation  was  approved  of,  and  the  apart- 
ments admired,  but  on  accidentally  opening 
a  window  it  was  discovered  that  a  railway 
passed  as  near  the  house  as  he  was  to  his 
noble  Friend  opposite.      It  was  at  once 
said  that  the  villa  would  not  do,  and  that 
there  was   an  end   to   the    arrangements 
about  the  purchase  of  it.     The  reply  was : 
*'  That  is  what  every  one  says  who  has 
come  to  take  .  the  house  for  the  last  year ; 
nobody  will  become  the  tenant  of  a  house 
so  near  a  railway."    "  But/'  said   they, 
Z2 
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'*  yon  must  hare  been  retj  handsomelT  | 
remunerated  br  tbe  lailway  company  for 
the  injury  done  your  property."  *'  On 
tbe  contrary,"  said  tbe  owner,  ''  we  bare 
got  notbing,  as  tbe  bound  of  our  property 
Des  just  along  tbe  railway."  Tbus  was  a 
villa,  wbicb  produced  some  300/.  or  400/. 
a  year,  utterly  ruined,  because  nobody  would 
pay  tbat  rent  for  a  bouse  close  to  a  railway ; 
tbougb  it  appeared  tbat  tbe  companies 
tbougbt,  as  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  noble  lady 
wbose  petition  be  bad  read  to  tbe  House, 
tbat  it  was  tbe  common  lot  of  bumanity  to 
live  close  to  railways,  and  tbat  all  sbould, 
tberefore,  learn  to  accustom  tbemselves  to 
it.  After  observing  tbat  a  remark  wbicb 
be  bad  made,  in  allusion  to  an  individual 
wbose  name  be  bad  not  mentioned,  wben 
be  bad  on  a  former  day  introduced  tbis 
subject  before  tbe  House,  bad  been  erro- 
neously supposed  by  a  respectable  gentle- 
man in  Yorksbire  to  bave  applied  to  bim- 
self,  tbe  noble  Lord  continued  to  say,  that 
be  bad  devised  two  Standing  Orders,  wbicb 
be  would  take  tbe  liberty,  witb  the  permis- 
sion of  tbe  House,  of  laying  on  their  Lord- 
ships' Table,  with  the  intention  of  moving 
their  adoption  on  a  future  day.  One  of 
these  would  require  a  statement  to  be  laid 
before  the  House  of  the  number  of  furlongs 
and  rods  over  which  the  projected  railway 
would  pass,  for  which  the  consent  of  the 
owners  or  proprietors  bad  not  been  ob- 
tained. He  was  aware  tbat  under  the 
existing  rules  they  might,  out  of  the  muss 
of  evidence  laid  before  them,  collect  the 
Return  wbicb  be  required  ;  but  what  he 
required  was,  tbat  they  should  bave,  within 
a  very  small  compass,  and  under  their  im« 
mediate  view,  the  extent  of  tbe  property 
re(|uired  to  be  taken  by  tbe  company  be- 
longing to  persons  who  were  opposed  to 
the  construction  of  the  railwav.  He  would 
also  require  that  the  height  of  the  railway 
works  above  the  surface  of  tbe  ground 
sbould  be  specified  in  each  case.  This  also, 
be  was  aware*  could  be  collected  out  of  the 
general  mass  of  documents  ;  but  he  wished 
to  have  it  distinctly  shown  in  a  collected 
shape,  and  in  a  narrow  compass,  within 
what  distance  of  A.  B.*s  bouse,  and  to  what 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was 
to  be  erected  tbat  greatest  of  all  nuisances 
—a  railway.  Tbe  other  Standing  Order 
which  he  had  prepared,  would  require  in- 
formation tbat  could  not  be  all  collected 
under  the  existing  Orders.  It  would  apply 
to  the  last  grievance  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded^namely,  that  of  tbe  injury  done  by 
railways  in  passingi  not  over  property,  but 


near  property.  Re  would  bave  a  compen- 
dium, showing  tbe  number  of  bouses  witbin 
300  yards  of  tbe  intended  line  of  railway, 
or  any  otber  distance  tbat  migbt  be  tbought 
advisable.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
would  zcgret  any  difficuldes  wbicb  these 
Orders  would  place  in  tbe  way  of  tbe  rail- 
way scbemes  tbat  would  be  brougbt  before 
tbe  House.  He  need  not  again  repeat  tbe 
reasons  wbicb  induced  bim  to  feel  firmly 
persuaded  tbat  railway  speculations  were 
going  a  vast  deal  too  far — tbat  the  frenar 
of  speculation — ^for  be  could  call  it  by  no 
otber  name-— was  spreading  far  and  wide, 
and  tbat  he  mucb  feared  a  reaction,  more 
or  less  extended  in  its  ravages,  would  take 
place  in  the  internal  commerce  and  in  tbe 
money  market  of  tbe  country.  He  beld  t 
to  be  a  duty  due  to  their  Lordsbips,  and  o 
tbe  otber  House  of  Parliament,  to  bring 
this  subject  under  their  notice ;  and  througk 
them  to  address  bis  fellow-subjects  gene- 
rally on  the  dangers  to  wbicb  they  exposed 
themselves  by  engaging  in  tbese  specula- 
tions. He  beld  it  to  be  equally  the  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  to  use  similar  words  a€ 
caution ;  and,  in  particular,  be  thougbt  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  those  in  wbose  bands  rested 
the  management  of  tbe  press  of  tbe  country 
— ^be  meant  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
press — to  give  timely  and  sufficient  warn- 
ing to  the  community ;  and,  above  all,  to 
tbose  individuals  whom  the  frenay  of  specu- 
lation was  now  betraying  to  ruin.  Witb 
these  views,  be  would  beg  leave  to  read  to 
their  Lordships  some  facts  tbat  be  bad 
extracted  from  tbe  Report  of  tbe  Committee 
of  tbe  other  House  of  Parliament  tbat  sat 
in  1843  or  1844.  If  in  tbe  years  1837  or 
1838,  and  still  more,  ten  years  earlier, 
wben  railways  were  in  their  infancy,  the 
promoters  of  tbe  lines  thus  commenced 
were  told  they  would  get  only  5  per  cent., 
or  even  6  or  7  per  cent,  profit  on  tbe 
capital  expended  in  their  construction,  they 
would  laugh  at  the  assertion  as  au  absurdity, 
as  they  satisfied  themselves  tbat  they  would 
never  make  less  than  15  or  20  per  cent  on 
tbe  capital  invested.  But  were  tbese  an- 
ticipations realised?  He  bad  now  before 
bim,  from  the  Report  of  tbe  Committee  to 
which  be  bad  alluded,  tbe  per  centage  paid 
on  32,000,000/.  sterling  worth  of  shares. 
He  spoke  of  tbe  original  prices  of  tbe 
shares,  without  making  any  account  for 
the  premiums  at  wbicb,  no  doubt,  many 
of  the  shares  were  purchased — ^the  rule 
being  to  get  the  shares  up  to  a  premium  in 
the  first  instance,  if  possible— and,  there* 
fore,  it  was  likely  tbat  tbe  capital  paid  on 
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the  shares  to  which  he  was  ahout  drawing 
attention,  instead  of  being  32,000,000/., 
approached,     most     probably,     nearer    to 
42,000,0002.  sterling.     Taking,  then,  the 
amount  at  32,000,000/.,  and  excluding  all 
the  schemes  which  were  not  successful  and 
paid  no  dividends,  he  found  that  the  ave- 
rage interest  paid  on  that  capital,  so  far 
from  being  20  per  cent.,  as  was  hoped  by 
some,  or  15  per  cent.,  which  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  others  thought  might  be 
the  lowest  amount  of  the  dividends  coming 
to  them,  or  even  10  per  cent.,  was  actually 
as  low  as  5 1  per  cent,  on  the  average  of 
the  entire  32,000,000/.     But  if  that  was 
the  rate   on    the   average   of   the   entire 
amount,  what  was  the  result  in  the  case  of 
the  possessors  of  shares   to  the  extent  of 
1 6,000,000/. ,  or  half  the  gross  sum  ?  These, 
instead  of  getting  5|  per  cent.,  got  less  than 
5  per  cent. — as  much  as  they  would  have 
received  from   lending   their  money  to  a 
good  bill  broker,  or  on  a  mortgage  on  a 
Bmall  property.     But  taking  6,500,000/.  of 
the  amount — a  very  large  sum,  and  enough 
in  itself  to  ruin  whole  counties,  if  lost — the 
average  interest  was  but  3  percent.,  or  less 
than  would  have  been  obtained  by  embark- 
ing the  amount  in  the  Three-and-a- Half  per 
Cent.  Consolidated  Annuities.     But  there 
was  a  still  lower  scale  of  profit — a  degree 
of  ruin  still  greater.     If  any  of  these  spe- 
culators had  been  told  their  profits  would 
be  less  than  2  per  cent,   on   the   capital 
•mbarked,  they  would,  he  believed,  have 
gone  into  fits.     The  assertion  would  have 
been  met  by  the  silent  contempt  of  the 
males,  and  by  hysterics  among  the  female 
speculators;   but  yet  2,000,000/.   of  the 
capital  embarked  in  these  speculations  paid 
less  than  2  per  cent.     But  take  the  matter 
in  another  view.     There  were,  in  the  list 
of  shares,  some  eighty  or  ninety  of  these 
speculations;  out   of  which   no  less  than 
twelve  paid  no    dividend  at   all,    while 
twelve  more  paid  only   1/.   I4s.  6d.  per 
cent.     When  the  railway  jobber  came  to  a 
maiden  lady  or  a  widow  lady  having  some 
5,000/.  or  6,000/.,  or  to  a  poor  clergyman 
who  had  a  small  sum,  saved,  perhaps^  to 
prevent  his  daughters  being  thrown  upon 
the  parish  after  his  death,  he  said,  ''Oh,  you 
will  never  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  5 
per  cent.,  or,  at  the  outside,  10  percent,  on 
the  number  of  shares  taken ;  and  then  the 
shares  will  be  sure  to  rise  to  an  enormous 
premium  in  the  market,  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  sell  at  an  immense  profit."     They 
were  thus  induced  to  purchase,  not  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  holders  of  the 


stock,  but  under  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  able  to  sell  out  again  at  a  profit ;  but» 
instead  of  the  promises  of  the  speculator 
being  realized,  the  fact  was,  that  on  the 
whole  of  the  42,000,000/.  of  shares,  the 
entire  100/.  per  cent,  had  been  paid  up ; 
while  of  these  25,500,000/.  were  selling  at 
an  actual  loss;  9,000,000/.  out  of  the 
42,000,000/.  being  selling  at  half  the 
amount  originally  subscribed ;  that  was  to 
say,  if  a  poor  gentlewoman  embarked 
5,000/.  in  one  of  those  speculations,  she 
would  now  on  selling  out  find  herself  pos- 
sessed of  but  2,500/. ;  and  thus  her  hopes 
of  being  possessed  of  a  coach  and  six,  and 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  would  terminate  in 
her  actual  ruin.  2,000,000  of  these  shares 
sold  at  one-fuurth  of  what  had  been  paid 
for  them ;  so  that  1 ,000/.  paid  in  them 
would  now  produce  only  250/. ;  while  the 
interest,  instead  of  being  30/.,  as  it  would 
be  in  the  funds,  produced  only  12/.  After 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  warning  which 
he  thus  gave  would  be  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results  among  the  parties  for  whom 
it  was  intended  among  the  public,  the  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  would 
not  trouble  their  Lordships  by  rending  the 
Orders  which  he  had  prepared ;  but  he 
would  beg  leave  to  move  that  they  be  now 
laid  upon  the  Table,  and  printed. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  M^T(\ue8S  of  Breadalbane  said,  he 
had  a  petition  to  present  from  one  of  the 
railway    companies,    against    which    his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  endeavoured 
— and  he  >»a9  afraid  successfully  endea- 
voured— to  excite   the   feelings  of  their 
Lordships.    He  was  confident  that  as  long 
as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  remained  in 
the  House,  and  retained  his  hostility  to 
railways,  no  great  hardship  would  be   in 
dieted   by   them,  without  being  brought 
before   the  House  and  the  public.     The 
petition  was  from  a  company  calling  them- 
selves the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  ; 
and  it  complained  of  certain  clauses  of  a 
Bill   about   being  introduced   into  their 
Lordships'  House,   namely,   the  Railway 
Clauses  Consolidation    (Scotland)    Bill, 
which  gave  compensation  to  road  trusti. 
These  clauses  gave  a  power  to  the  Sheriff 
in  certain  cases  to  inquire  what  compen« 
sation  should   be  given  to  road  trusts  by 
railway    companies,  and  they    had  been 
pronounced  by  persons  well  versed  in  the 
law  of  Scotland   to  be  totally   impracti- 
cable, and  calculated  to  lead  to  great  in- 
justice. 
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Lord  Brougham  said,  he  was  aware  his 
noble  Friend,  who  bad  just  sat  down,  was 
one  of  the  principals  of  the  railway  powers, 
and  the  chairman  of  a  great  railway 
company,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  his 
noble  Friend  would  never  be  a  party  to  any 
such  acts  of  oppression  as  those  which  he 
had  been  describing. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  said,  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House  by  going  at  length 
into  the  observations  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  made  on  this  occasion, 
as  a  more  fitting  opportunity  would  present 
itself  when  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend 
came  under  discussion.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  guard  himself  against  his  being 
supposed  to  admit,  to  the  full  extent,  the 
view  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  taken.  There  was  much  truth  in  what 
he  had  stated ;  but  many  of  the  facts  were 
strongly  put,  and  the  picture  he  had 
drawn,  though,  perhaps,  correct,  was  yet 
too  highly  coloured.  As  to  the  petition 
presented  by  the  noble  Marquess,  the  pro- 
per occasion  for  discussing  that  would  be 
when  they  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill,  which  would  be  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. But  so  far  was  it  from  being  true 
that  this  clause  established  a  new  prin- 
ciple, it  had  been  acted  upon  in  every  Bill 
connected  with  Scotland ;  and  so  far  from 
the  general  feeling  being  against  the  Bill, 
he  thought  that  this  being  the  only  peti* 
tion  presented,  and  it  from  a  company 
whose  chairman  was  a  Member  of  this 
House,  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  country  was  not 
against  the  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  Breadalbane  moved, 
that  the  petition  be  printed.  [*'  No,  no."^ 
He  reiterated  the  statement  that  the 
clause  had  only  been  introduced  into 
three  or  four  of  the  Scottish  railways-^ 
into  them  for  special  reasons. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

Their  Lordships  then  adjourned  to 
Thursday. 
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RepMl ;  Sugar  (Ezdae  Dutiot). 
Private,  ^~  1*-  Duddetton   and   NeehdTf  Improrement 

(No.  S). 
t*-    Hcnifll   Hempatead  Small  TenenMDtit    MaadMrtar 

Sheffield,  and  Midland  Junction  RaUway  i  Watermcn't 

Company    (Poor^    and    Endowmfcnt  Fund)}    CUftoo 

Biidga  I  Brittol  Parodiial  IUt«. 


PBrmom  PiUHBrmk  By  Ms;  Colqohoaii  fk«m  artwd 
plaoea  in  Irdand,  for  Eneouxagemait  of  Sdioola  in  con. 
nexion  with  Churdi  Education  Society  (Ireland). — By 
aeveral  hon.  Memben,  ftom  an  itnm«w>  number  of 
plaoea  (581  PeCitioosl  agminat  the  Gnat  to  Mnynootti 
CoIlcge.~By  Mr.  Colqahoiui*  and  Coloiicl  Wyndfaam* 
ftom  lereral  plaoei,  agaimt  the  Union  of  Saint  Ai^ih 
and  Bangar.^-By  Yiaeoimt  EbringtoB,  from  aetcnl 
plaoea,  againat  die  ImpoitatioD  of  HUl  Coolica  into  the 
Cokmiea. — By  Mr.  Baillie,  ftom  Jamaica.  <i«»npi*8»t»j  ^ 
DiatTBH  thcre«— By  Mr.  Morgan,  Ihnn  aerexal  idaeeik  Cor 
EitabUdunent  of  County  Courta.— By  Mr.  Branuton,  Mr. 
Burrooghea.  the  Earl  of  Mai^  and  Mk.  Waddli^ton, 
ftom  aereial  places,  against  Juitieet  Clerks  and  Ckrta 
of  the  Peace  Bill^—By  Mr.  Colquboan,  from  NevcmUe, 
in  fkTour  of  the  Muaeuma  of  Art  BOL^By  Mr.  Bail|^ 
Mr.  Ofwaid,  and  Mr.  Piiqgle,  tnma  aercral  pbeea,  te 
Amelianting  the  Gonditian  of  Seboolmaitcn  (SooUaad). 

Poor  Laws  (Ireland).]  Mr.  F. 
French^  seeing  the  right  hon.  ecretary 
of  State  for  Ireland  in  his  place,  wished 
to  ask  him  seyeral  questions  relatite  to  * 
the  Irish  Poor  Law.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  desirous  to  know  if  the  Go? ero« 
ment  had  been  informed  that  the  want  of 
proper  sewerage  in  the  Caran  workhooae 
had  produced  a  malignant  fefer,  by  an 
attack  of  which  the  matron  and  porter  of 
that  workhouse  had  been  carried  off; 
whether  the  master  of  the  workhouse  had 
run  away ;  and  also  if  it  were  true  that 
the  house  was  now  without  its  proper 
officers  ?  In  the  second  place,  he  wished 
to  know  if  the  poor  rate  in  the  Ballinasloe 
Union  was  levied  this  year  as  it  had  been 
last  year,  namely,  by  aid  of  military  force  ? 
He  was  anxious  also  to  be  informed  if  it 
were  true  that  the  fioard  of  Guardians  of 
the  Listowel  Union  had  applied  recently 
to  the  Government  for  the  aid  of  an  armed 
force,  without  which  they  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  collect  the  poor  rates  in  that 
Union  ?  In  the  next  place,  be  wished  to 
ask  if  it  were  true  that  a  poor-rate  collector 
had  been  lately  murdered  in  the  county 
Roscommon;  and  lastly,  he  would  asK 
whether  the  Government  were  about  to 
abandon  the  existing  Irish  Poor  Law,  and 
to  give  to  that  country,  as  they  were  about 
to  give  to  Scotland,  a  Poor  Law  suited  to 
the  wants  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  ? 

Sir  T.  PremantU  said,  it  was  true  that 
the  matron  and  the  porter  of  the  Cavan 
workhouse  had  been  attacked  with  malig- 
nant fever,  but  there  was  no  reason  to 
conclude,  or  even  to  suppose,  that  this 
attack  of  fever  had  arisen  from  want  of 
proper  sewerage  in  the  workhouse.  The 
Commissioners  had  not  received  any  in* 
tellif^ence  to  the  effect  that  the  mMter  of 
the  Cavan  workhouse  had  resigned,  or  that 
he  had  run  away^  as  the  boo.  Gentleman 
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termed  it.  However,  such  an  event  might 
take  place,  as  the  Commissioners  had 
threatened  his  dismissal  for  irregularity  in 
his  conduct.  With  respect  to  the  next 
question,  he  was  able  to  state  that  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  year,  an  armed  force 
was  employed  in  the  Ballinasloe  Union 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  collector 
of  poor  rates,  who  had  been  threatened 
with  violence.  The  collector  was  accom- 
panied by  police  in  consequence,  but  no 
disturbance  had  taken  place ;  with  respect 
to  the  Listowel  Union,  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  proceedings  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  referred  as  taking  place  in  the 
Listowel  Union  ;  and  he  could  also  add 
that  he  had  heard  nothins:  of  the  loss  of 
a  poor-rate  collector's  life  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon.  He  was  happy  to  state  that 
the  poor  rates  had  been  collected  in  Ire- 
land during  the  last  year  with  less  opposi- 
tion than  had  been  exhibited  during  any 
former  year,  and  he  believed  that  the  op. 
position  was  confined  solely  to  a  few 
parishes  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

Protestant  Operative  Associ- 
TioN  —  Printing  Petitions.]  Mr. 
Ferrand  rose  to  move— 

<^That  the  Petition  of  Members  of  the 
Dublin  Protestant  Operative  Association  and 
Reformation  Society,  and  other  Protestants^ 
praying  the  House  forthwith  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet,  M.P.,  and,  if 
the  premises  of  the  Petitioners  be  correct,  to 
impeach  him  for  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors against  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
Realm  [presented  11th  April],  be  printed ;" 

as  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  it  before 
the  House  on  the  Third  Reading  of  the 
Maynooth  College  Bill,  if  it  went  to  so 
advanced  a  stage. 

Colonel  Rawdon  said,  he  had  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  would  not  have  pressed 
his  Motion  for  the  printing  of  that  petition. 
What,  he  would  ask,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence* if  the  House  agreed  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member?  The  result 
would  be,  that  on  the  following  moruing 
the  petition  to  which  it  referred  would  be 
on  the  breakfast  table  of  every  Member 
of  that  House.  He  begged  the  House  to 
recollect  the  Act  of  1829,  by  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  emancipated,  and 
to  remember  that  so  long  after  the  Act  of 
Emancipation  had  been  carried,  they 
would,  if  they  agreed  to  the  Motion  of  the 


hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  placO 
before  Roman  Catholic  Representatives  a 
petition  containing  such  allegations  ai 
that  to  which  the  Motion  had  reference. 
What  did  that  petition  contain?  He 
begged  pardon  of  the  House  for  occupying 
its  attention  whilst  he  read  a  sentence 
from  that  document— 

^'  The  Petitioners  have  learned  with  regret 
that  a  law  has  been  introduced  into  your 
honourable  House  by  the  head  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  the  object  of  which  is  to  inculcate  in 
public  seminaries  Popish  doctrines,  which  are 
false,  idolatrous,  and  Anti-Christian.'^ 

Anti-Christian  !  Where  was  the  feeling 
of  charity  which  ought  to  predominate  in 
the  breasts  of  Christians,  if  they  con- 
sented to  stamp  the  religion  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow  Representatives  with  the 
charge  of  idolatry  contained  in  that  pe- 
tion  ?  It  might  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  the  greatest  authority  on 
that  subject,  after  the  Speaker,  namely, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montgomeryshire, 
had  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  ought  to  receive  the  petition  in  the 
first  instance ;  and  the  hon.  Member 
waved  his  doubts  only  in  consequence  of 
the  interposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, against  whom  the  charges  contained 
in  that  petition  were  levelled.  The  House, 
must,  of  course,  pay  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  feelings  which  had  induced  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  to  interpose;  but  they  could  90t  at 
the  same  time  forget  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montgomeryshire  had  opposed  the 
reception  of  the  petition  in  the  first  in* 
stance.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  the  petition  presented  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  be  printed. 
If  he  wished  to  bring  the  Prime  Minister 
to  condign  punishment,  as  the  petitioners 
prayed — if  the  hon.  Member  wished  to 
imitate  Mr.  Burke  in  a  measure  of  im- 
peachment, he  believed  the  printing  of 
this  petition  was  not  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary. The  petition  could  be  referred  to 
a  Committee  up  stairs,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  House,  and  if  the  Com- 
mittee considered  there  was  matter  of 
import,  they  might  order  it  to  be  printed. 
He  relied  on  the  good  sense  and  generous 
feeling  of  the  House;  he  thought  this  was 
not  a  party  question,  and  he  felt  convinced 
that  no  man  of  charitable  feeling  in  that 
House,  or  out  of  it,  could  sanction  the 
words  '*  false,  idolatrous,  and  anti.Chris- 
tian,"  as  applied  to  the  religion  of  more 
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than  half  of  their  fellow.subjects.  Had 
hon.  Members  seen  the  letter  relating  to 
the  petition  signed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  ?  He  would  not  insult 
the  House  of  Commons  by  mentioning  its 
language;  but  he  felt, convinced  that  there 
was  hardly  another  Member  of  that  House 
would  write  such  a  letter  as  that  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  had 
written.  He  disclaimed  all  personal  of- 
fence, but  would  fearlessly  and  fully  ex- 
press his  opinion  on  this  matter.  The 
terms  of  the  letter  showed  clearly  the 
animus  which  existed  in  its  writer.  In  a 
word,  he  considered  it  would  degrade  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  eyes  of  the  na* 
lion  if,  by  ordering  this  petition  to  be 
printed,  they  in  some  measure  stamped  it 
with  their  sanction.  If  the  petitioners 
really  intended  to  impeach  Sir  R.  Peel, 
the  hon.  Member  would  be  perfectl]f  jus- 
tified in  carrying  out  their  wishes.  But 
as  the  Representative  of  what  was  termed 
in  Ireland  **  Protestant  Armagh,"  he  must 
object  to  the  wording  of  this  petition.  He 
would  therefore  move  a  direct  negative  to 
the  Motion. 

Mr.  Reding  ton  said,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  petition  contained  a 
foul  calumny  against  the  Catholic  religion 
— it  was  a  foul  libel,  which  was  formerly 
sworn  to  by  Members  of  that  House,  and 
similar  expressions  were  now  contained  in 
the  Coronation  Oath.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  under  these  circumstances  the 
House  exhibited  too  much  squeamishness 
with  respect  to  the  petition  presented  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  to  make  her 
swear  to  such  expressions. 

Sir  R,  Inglis  supposed  the  next  mea- 
sure of  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
be  a  measure  to  do  away  with  the  passage 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  especially  as  his  remarks  had 
been  so  loudly  cheered  by  the  other  side. 
But  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  practice  of 
the  House,  that  when  a  petition  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Table,  it  was  almost  a 
matter  of  course  that  it  should  be  printed 
with  the  Voles,  when  an  hon.  Member 
declared  his  intention  of  making  a  Motion 
upon  it.  That  was  the  usual  course, 
without  any  reference  to  the  language  of 
the  petition,  and  upon  that  ground  alone 
he  should  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough. 


Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  he  certainly 
regretted  the  passage  in  the  petition  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  the  Member 
for  Armagh  had  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  House.  He  regretted  that  any 
petitioners  should  have  used  language  so 
painful  and  so  offensive  towards  a  large 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  It  was 
not  on  the  present  occasion  that  he  should 
feel  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
a  discussion  upon  that  point,  much  lest 
was  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  enter  apon 
the  present  occasion  into  a  discussion  upon 
the  terms  in  which  the  Coronation  Oath 
was  couched.  As  to  the  point  of  order, 
he  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxford.  He  thought  it  was  a  general 
rule  of  the  House,  subject  to  exceptions 
in  some  peculiar  cases,  that  when  one 
hon.  Member  pledged  himself  on  present- 
ing a  petition  to  bring  it  under  the  special 
notice  of  the  House  in  the  shape  of  a 
Motion,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
be  printed  with  the  Votes.  The  question 
then  arose  whether  there  was  anything  so 
special  in  the  circumstances  of  this  peti- 
tion as  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
usual  rule  ?  He  had  said  that  the  language 
of  the  petition  was  of  an  unusual  kind, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  the  language 
was  such  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  general 
rule.  Then  came  the  question  as  to  the 
allegation,  that  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  —  was  that  allegation  a 
reason  that  the  House  should  refuse  to 
print  the  petition  ?  Now,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  had  said  that  he  should 
make  that  allegation  the  subject  of  a  Mo- 
tion. Was  he  right  ?  [Mr.  Ferrand  :  I 
have  given  notice  of  the  Motion  I  in- 
tend to  make.]  If  the  hon.  Member 
meant  to  found  upon  the  allegations  of 
the  petition  a  Motion  against  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  neither  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  nor  any  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  would  offer  the 
slightest  opposition  to  the  printing  of  the 
petition. 

Mr.  Ferrand  said,  he  had  given  notice 
last  night  of  a  Motion,  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  bring  forward  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Maynooth  College  Bill. 
The  Motion  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Charitable  Bequests  Act  was  a  violation 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  a  contra- 
vention of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  He 
intended  to  found  bis  Motion  on  the  alle 
gations  contained  in  the  petition  ;  and   i 
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he  were  able  to  prove  that  the  Bequests 
Act  was  in  contravention  of  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  and  a  violation  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  he  should  consider  what  it 
would  be  his  duty  lo  do  further  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject. 

Lord  John  Russell :  Sir,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  an- 
swered the  question  by  merely  statincr 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  bring  forward 
the  Motion  of  which  he  gave  notice  last 
night ;  the  question  having  been  whether 
he  intended  to  bring  forward  an  express 
Motion  directed  against  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  1  do  not  quite  agree,  in 
my  view  of  the  subject,  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite ;  for  I  do  not  consider 
it  a  matter  of  course,  that  according  to 
the  rules  and  Orders  of  the  House,  even 
if  there  were  an  express  Motion  to  be 
grounded  on  it,  that  the  petition  should 
necessarily  be  printed  with  the  Votes. 
Although  1  conceive  that  in  ordinary 
cases  and  on  ordinary  questions  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  printing  of  a 
petition  on  which  the  Motion  of  an  hon. 
Member  was  to  be  founded.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  peculiar  case — it  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary petition — it  is  one  accusing  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  asking  the  House  to 
proceed  to  his  impeachment.  The  right 
1)00.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
says,  that  if  a  Motion  is  to  be  founded  on 
the  petition,  he  and  his  Colleagues  wish 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  hon.  Member 
in  bringing  forward  his  Motion.  1  have 
not  a  similar  feeling  on  the  subject  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  made  that 
statement,  or  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government ;  and  for  my- 
self I  think  that  the  House  ought  to  con- 
sider it,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  Motion 
against  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
1  cannot.  Sir,  consider  a  Motion  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Maynooth  College 
fiill,  directed  partly  against  that  Bill  and 
partly  against  an  Act  of  Patliament,  which 
had  last  year  received  the  assent  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons, 
describing  that  Act  as  a  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  a  contravention  of 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy — I  cannot  con- 
sider that  as  coming  within  the  notice  of 
a  Motion  impeaching  the  conduct  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  In  the  next 
place  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  printing  of 
the  petition,  although  it  would  not  show 
that  the  House  meant  to  go  further,  yet 


it  would  imply  that  there  was  something 
plausible  and  reasonable  in  the  petition, 
and  that  it  was  not  altogether  frivolous 
and  absurd  in  its  allegations.  The  peti- 
tion seems  to  me,  from  listening  to  an 
hon.  Member  the  other  night,  to  consist 
of  two  parts ;  one  part  being  that  which 
was  objected  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montgomeryshire,  as  directed  against  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  with  respectto  his  conduct  asaMem- 
her  of  this  House^-with  regard  to  Motions 
made,  and  to  Bills  introduced  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House — and  I  think  that  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  printing  this  peti- 
tion. The  other  part  is  an  allegation  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
Charitable  Bequests  Act,  had  placed 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates  in  a  certain 
precedence  in  an  Order  in  Council  ap- 
proved of  by  Her  Majesty,  and  that  this 
was  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
and  in  contravention  of  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy. That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most 
frivolous  allegation ;  it  is  not  sufficiently 
plausible  to  be  the  ground  of  any  such 
proceeding  as  that  which  has  been  alluded 
to,  and  I  could  not,  therefore,  be  disposed 
so  far  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  House 
to  the  petition  as  to  consent  to  its  being 
printed.  The  hon.  Member  states,  that 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Maynooth 
College  Bill  he  will  move  that  a  violation 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  the  House  of  Commons 
agreed  to,  this  House  having  a  perfect 
right  to  agree  to  such  an  Act,  or  repeal 
another,  if  it  thought  fit ;  and,  as  I  think 
that  Notice  of  Motion  does  not  justify  us 
in  agreeing  to  the  printing  of  the  petition, 
I  should,  if  no  one  else  agreed  with  me, 
support  the  view  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Armagh,  and  give  my  decided 
negative  to  the  Motion,  that  the  petition 
be  printed. 

Mr.  S.  Crawford  regretted  that  sen- 
tences which  were  insulting  to  their  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow-subjects  should  be 
contained  in  any  petition  presented  to 
that  House.  He  should  be  as  reluctant 
as  any  man,  although  opposing  the  grant 
to  Maynooth,  to  do  so  upon  any  grounds 
which  could  be  offensive  to  the  principles 
or  opinions  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.  If  the  question  should  come  to 
a  division,  he  should  feel  bound  to  vote 
against  the  printing  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Liddell  said,  that  m  consequence 
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of  the  reference  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk  to  the  Coronation  Oath 
and  the  oath  of  abjuration^  and  his  charge 
against  the  House  of  being  unnecessarily 
squeamish  with  regard  to  the  language  of 
this  most  injudicious  petition,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  he  had  procured  the  oaths 
mentioned,  and  (having  read  passages 
from  them  to  the  House)  he  contended 
that  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  sustain 
the  arguments  founded  upon  them  by  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Reding  ton  said,  he  still  adhered  to 
the  opinion  that  Her  Majesty  on  accepting 
the  Crown  of  these  realms  did  declare  the 
worshipof  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  damn- 
able and  idolatrous. 

Mr.  T*  Buncombe  said,  the  object  of 
the  House,  in  mqniring  a  Member  to  give 
notice  oi  4  luoUuu  for  printing  a  petition, 
was  with  a  view  to  oblige  him  to  ipake 
a  specific  Motion  on  a  subsequent  day, 
not  in  connexion  with  any  Bill  before 
the  House,  because  in  that  case  he  might 
move  that  every  one  of  the  petitions  pre- 
sented against  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
should  be  printed  to-morrow,  because  he 
chose  to  call  attention  to  them  on  the 
third  reading.  It  was,  therefore,  clear 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough 
must  make  a  Motion  in  reference  to  this 
petition  unconnected  with  the  grant  to 
Maynooth ;  and  if  he  did  so,  he  did  not 
see  that  the  House  had  the  power  of  re- 
fusing it.  The  only  exception  in  the  case 
of  printing  a  petition  was,  that  when 
printed  it  should  be  confined  to  the  use 
of  Members,  and  if  there  was  anything 
objectionable,  or  libellous,  or  calumnious 
in  this  petition,  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  be  printed  —  as  other  petitions 
which  were  so  honoured — for  the  use  of 
Members  only.  With  reference  to  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  behind  him,  he 
must  say  that  if  he  wished  to  give  pub- 
licity and  importance  to  the  petition,  be 
had  taken  the  most  effectual  way  of  doing 
it ;  for  whether  the  Motion  was  agreed  to 
or  not,  he  believed  he  would  still  find  the 
objectionable  passages  of  which  he  com- 
plained on  bis  breakfast  table.  Some 
kind  Friend  in  Dublin  had  favoured  him 
(Mr.  Duncombe)  with  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  felt  no  great 
apprehension  from  it.  He  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  great  harm  in  it.  There 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  right  of  pe- 
titioning was  encroached  upon  by  that 
House,  and  therefore,  they  ought  to  be 


I  very  cautions  in  refusing  any  petition, 
however  objectionable  or  offensive  to  the 
feelings  of  any  individual  it  might  be. 
If,  therefore,  the  question  should  come  to 
a  vote,  he  should  vote  for  the  printing  of 
the  petition,  on  the  ground  that  the  hon. 
Member  meant  to  make  a  distinct  Motion 
with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Ferrand  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  make  a  distinct  Motion,  and  as 
he  saw  the  sense  of  the  House  was  against 
his  present  Motion,  he  should  not  press 
it. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Maynooth  College — Adjoubited  De« 
BATE  (Third  Night).!  Major  Beres^ 
fardf  in  resuming  the  debate,  after  claim- 
ing the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  the 
observations  he  felt  called  on  to  make, 
said,  he  should  address  the  House  on 
the  present  occasion  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  an  English  Representative  and  an 
Irish  Protestant;  in  the  first  character 
weighed  by  that  feeling  of  diffidence, 
which,  from  so  seldom  addressing  the 
House,  he  naturally  endured ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, feeling  the  awful  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ire- 
land, which  his  ancestors  had  assisted  to 
establish,  and  which,  when  established,  thej 
had  for  generation  after  generation  con- 
tinued to  support  and  foster.  Before  he 
entered  upon  the  subject  in  detail,  he 
wished  to  add  his  congratulations  to  those 
which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War 
offered  the  House  last  evening  on  the  total 
absence  of  religious  acrimony  which  had 
hitherto  distinguished  the  debate.  In  bis 
observations  he  should  endeavour  to  pre* 
serve  to  the  debate  the  same  character. 
His  feelings  towards  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  were  those  of  great  kindness 
and  the  utmost  liberality,  and  that  liberality 
bad  not  been  of  words  only ;  it  had  beea 
proved  by  deeds.  Early  in  life  he  bad 
marred  his  prospects  for  their  cause.  In 
1823,  when  he  was  Teiy  young,  at  a  time 
when  a  seat  in  that  House  was  frequently 
at  the  disposal  of  persons  in  high  statioUj 
he  refused  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  he  would  not  sit  there  without 
voting  for  Catholic  Emancipation.  If  he 
had  thus  marred  his  prospects  early  in  life, 
could  he  now  be  called  a  bigot  because  he 
voted  against  the  present  Bill  ?  He  was 
no  bigot;  but  he  did  think  that  there  was 
a  limit  to  concession,  particularly  when 
concession  had  not  been  responded  to  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.    They  had  been  told 
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by  an  authority  of  far  greater  influence 
than  he  could  be,  that  there  was  a  limit  to 
concession ;  but  the  actions  of  those  who 
said  so  showed  that  they  now  thought 
concession  had  no  limits ;  their  motto  was 
Toujours  en  avant.  During  the  period  that 
he  bad  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House  he  had  purposely  refrained  from  vot- 
ing against  the  annual  grant  to  Maynooth, 
because  he  was  continually  tt)ld  that  it  was 
proposed  in  accordance  with  a  compact 
entered  into  by  Parliament;  and  though 
he  never  could  discover  the  specific  Act 
which  contained  the  compact*  and  though 
the  object  of  the  grant  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  principles,  yet  he  had  ab- 
stained from  giving  an  adverse  vote,  lest  he 
might  be  participating  in  an  Act  which 
involved  a  breach  of  faith.  If  he  had  not 
misunderstood  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he 
might  have  saved  himself  from  such  over- 
scrupulousness  ;  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  had  stated  in  the  speech  by  which  he 
introduced  this  measurci  that  it  was  com- 
petent to  the  House  of  Commons  to  with- 
draw the  grant :  if  so,  it  was  competent  to 
an  individual  Member  who  disapproved  of 
it,  to  vote  against  it.  But  the  present 
measure  was  entirely  a  new  one ;  and  as 
such  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  vote  against 
it.  But  before  he  altogether  dismissed  the 
subject  of  compacts,  he  wished  to  ask  one 
question  with  respect  to  them.  At  the 
time  of  the  Legislative  Union  between  the 
two  countries,  was  no  compact  entered  into 
with  regard  to  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  ?  He  contended  there  was  such  a 
compact;  and  one  more  firmi  more  tangible, 
and  more  visible  than  that  involved  in  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  which  required  all  the 
talents  of  able  and  subtle  casuists  to  sus- 
tain. He  asked  the  plain  and  honest 
question,  had  the  compact  with  the  Church 
of  Ireland  been  maintained  ?  Had  not  ten 
bishops  been  taken  away  from  that  Church 
"  at  one  fell  swoop  ?"  Had  not  the  income 
of  the  Irish  clergy  been  diminished  one- 
fourth?  Had  not  25  per  cent,  of  the 
income  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  been  given 
to  the  landed  proprietors,  and  were  not  the 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  turned  into  the  land 
agents  of  the  clergy  ?  He  trusted  he  should 
not  hear  so  much  of  a  compact  again. 
The  present  measure  was  distinctly  a  new 
one ;  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Newark 
(a  good  authority  on  such  matters),  had 
admitted  that ;  and  he  (Major  Beresford) 
declared  it  to  be  ab  initio  a  fresh  endow- 
ment by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  the 
College  of  Maynooth  for  the  education  of 


the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion— an  endowment  which  was  not 
given  to  any  other  creed  in  the  country, 
not  even  to  the  Established  Church.  He 
could  see  no  good  reason  why  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  only  should  enjoy  this  spe« 
cial  privilege,  nor  could  he  understand  how 
they  could  refuse  it  to  every  other  sect,  if 
they  once  established  the  precedent;  he, 
therefore,  on  principle  opposed  this  mea- 
sure. He  had  no  hesitation  to  class  him- 
self among  those  persons  whom  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) could  not  understand  or  sympathize 
with,  because  they  acted  on  principle.  He 
considered,  when  an  institution  like  May* 
nooth  received  an  increased  and  permanent 
grant,  and  the  Government  voluntarily 
offered  to  give  that  larger  sum,  that  the 
Parh'ament  who  voted  the  increase,  and 
the  people  of  England  who  paid  it,  had  a 
right  first  to  be  informed  of  the  use  the 
institution  had  made  of  the  smaller  sum. 
They  had  a  right  to  inquire  whether  the 
means  and  powers  conferred  on  it  had  been 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  the  dissemination  of  religion  and  loy- 
alty amongst  those  for  whose  advantage 
the  grant  was  intended.  He  believed  if 
such  an  inquiry  was  strictly  instituted,  it 
would  not  tend  to  the  honour  of  Maynooth. 
He  had  promised  to  abstain  as  much  as 
possihie  from  virulence  or  invective ;  but  he 
had  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
priesthood  of  Ireland  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Maynooth,  and  he  had  found  them 
generally  more  disposed  to  disseminate  the 
precepts  of  agitation  among  the  people,  than 
the  more  wholesome  doctrines  of  religion 
and  peace.  Such,  indeed,  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  priesthood  educated  at 
Maynooth,  that  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  reprove  the  sys- 
tem of  agitation  pursued  by  the  priests  in 
Ireland,  and  strongly  to  censure  the  mis- 
application of  their  influence  among  their 
subservient  flocks.  But  here  they  per- 
ceived this  curious  anomaly,  that  while 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  Rome,  the  head 
of  that  Church,  deemed  the  Maynooth 
priesthood  deserving  of  his  censure,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  England  held 
up  Maynooth  itself  as  a  worthy  object  for 
Parliamentary  endowment  and  Ministerial 
favour.  As  those  two  eminent  persons 
were  each  considered,  within  their  respec- 
tive circles,  to  be  perfectly  infallible,  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  saying  whose  opi- 
nion was  the  correct  one ;  perhaps,  he,  as 
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an  Irishman,  might  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gestj  that  though  they  differed  so  totally, 
yet  that  being  infallible,  both  were  right. 
The  failure  of  the  present  system  at  May- 
nooth was  alleged  as  one  of  the  weightiest 
reasons  for  the  larger  grant ;  that  seemed 
to  assume  that  larger  means  would  bring 
necessarily  greater  success ;  but  as  larger 
means  conferred  greater  power,  and  as  the 
powers  before  given  had  not  been  used 
beneficially,  he  prognosticated  for  the  fu- 
ture only  a  greater  amount  of  failure.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predictions  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  should  prove  correct — if 
all  the  felicitous  effects  which  he  foretells 
should  develope  themselves — if  they  did 
obtain  from  new  Maynooth  a  larger  supply 
of  enlightened  and  gentlemanlike  priests, 
different  in  manners  and  tastes  from  the 
priests  of  old  Maynooth,  would  they  stop 
here?  Would  they  allow  the  improved 
creation  of  their  own  liberal  legislation  to 
be  supported  by  a  revenue  gathered  from 
''halfpence,  potatoes,  and  rags?*'  Must 
they  not  endow  generously  those  they  had 
educated  liberally  ?  They  would  have  cre- 
ated wants,  and  those  wants  they  must  sup- 
ply ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  means  of 
doing  it,  they  would  find  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  not  tolerate  further  burdens  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  a  Catholic  semi- 
nary, or  a  Popish  Church.  The  people  of 
England  desired  to  crush  this  Bill;  per- 
haps they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  but 
before  this  second  endowment,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
first,  came  under  consideration!  a  general 
election  must  take  place ;  the  electors  of 
England  might  then  act  vituperatively  as 
regarded  the  past.  He  trusted  they  might 
do  so;  but  if  they  did  not,  they  would  act 
with  vigilant  precaution  as  to  the  future, 
and  allow  no  vote  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  such  a  purpose.  Whence,  then, 
would  come  the  funds  for  this  endowment } 
In  the  dearth  of  other  means,  it  would,  he 
feared,  be  suggested  to  take  them  from  the 
revenue  of  the  Established  Church.  This 
would  prove  an  expedient,  though  not  a 
well-principled  resource ;  but  alas  !  expe- 
diency was  now  considered  superior  to 
principle.  Strange  as  it  might  sound,  they 
might  yet  see  the  right  hon.  Baronet  coming 
down  to  that  House  with  due  solemnity, 
and  gravely  proposing  to  Parliament  to 
confiscate  four-fifths  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Establishment  for  the  support  of  a  priest- 
hood, whose  manners  he  had  reformed, 
whose  tastes  he  had  elevated,  and  whose 
wants  he  had  created  and  must  supply. 


Then  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Ward)  might  have  the  felicity  of  seeing  his 
favourite,  though  stunted,  bantling  ushered 
in  full  vigour  into  public  life,  and  presented, 
on  coming  of  age,  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
It  would  not  be  the  first  time  they  had  wit- 
nessed such  a  shifting  of  the  scenes;  it 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  a  piece 
which  had  been  well  damned  in  the  one 
theatre,  had  .been  acted  with  unbounded 
applause  by  the  rival  company.  And  in 
such  a  play  as  this,  may  not  the  chief  cha* 
racter  of  head  appropriator  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  be 
enacted  in  the  year  1850  by  the  Conser- 
vative Premier  of  1835  ?  Whatever  mi^ht 
be  the  result  of  this  Bill,  whether  it  pro* 
duced  the  fortunate  result  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  expected,  or  the  unfortunate 
oncM  he  predicted,  in  both  cases  he  saw 
danger  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
should,  therefore,  from  attachment  to  that 
Church,  and  from  principle,  reheroentlj 
oppose  the  Bill.  TTiere  were,  however, 
minor  objections  also  against  this  Bill,  both 
as  regards  the  mode  of  carryineit  out,  and 
the  time  of  introducing  it.  The  present 
would  have  been  a  good  opportunity  for 
correcting  the  evils  of  the  existing  system 
at  Maynooth ;  and  common  sense  would 
have  taken  care  to  see  that  the  grant  was 
properly  applied.  But  this  opportunity  was 
to  be  thrown  away ;  no  control  over  the 
College  was  proposed  to  be  enforced.  With 
regard  to  the  Established  Church  in  Eng* 
land*  such  a  control  was  required ;  grants 
of  the  public  money  were  refused  to  the 
national  schools,  unless  certain  condition.*! 
of  inspection  and  other  means  of  control 
were  agreed  to — ^this  proved  there  was  a 
distinct  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  England  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  They  had 
better  reason  to  call  for  justice  to  the 
Church  of  England,  than  they  had  to  call 
for  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland.  He  had  another  objection  to 
this  Bill,  on  account  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  brought  forward.  At  the  very  time 
they  introduced  this  measure,  the  Govern- 
ment refused  all  aid  to  Scriptural  education 
in  Ireland.  It  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Primate  and  the  bench 
of  Bishops  for  assistance  in  educating  the 
Protestant  people  of  Ireland  in  the  Word 
of  God,  according  to  what  they  believed 
the  proper  course  of  education ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Government  was  about  to 
impose  burdens  on  the  people  of  England, 
in  order  to  propagate  doctrines  which  the 
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people  of  England  believed  to  be  erroneous. 
It  seemed  to  him,  whatever  might  be  the 
individual  opinions  of  Members,  yet,  sitting 
there  collectively,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  legislating  as  if  they  regarded  every 
other  creed  as  superior  to  the  one  which  the 
majority  of  the  House  professed  ;  and  he 
thought  their  modest  diffidence  of  asserting 
their  principles  spoke  more  of  a  lack  of 
faith  than  of  Christian  humility.  Last 
year  all  their  favour  was  lavished  on  the 
Socinlans ;  this  year  it  was  bestowed  on 
the  Jews  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  But 
if  by  any  chance  a  measure  tending  in  any 
way  to  exalt  the  influence  and  raise  the 
power  of  the  Established  Church  happened 
to  be  brought  forward,  when  an  opposition 
reared  its  front,  that  measure  was  instantly 
withdrawn.  Thus,  the  Educational  Clauses 
of  the  Factory  Bill  were  withdrawn,  in 
consequence  of  the  petitions  presented 
against  it.  Had  no  petitions  been  presented 
against  the  proposed  grant  of  Maynooth? 
Was  it  not  notorious  that  the  petitions 
against  this  grant  were  far  greater  in 
number  than  those  which  had  been  pre- 
sented on  the  former  occasion  to  which  he 
had  alluded  ?  No  honest  man  who  was  a 
sound  reasoner  could  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  arguing  on  this  matter  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  inverse  ratio,  and,  because  there 
were  more  petitions  against  the  measure, 
pay  less  attention  to  them.  But  they  were 
told  that  these  petitions  were  the  result  of 
an  agitation  which  should  not  be  attended 
to.  He  denied  the  fact,  and  reprobated 
the  inference.  He  trusted  the  people  of 
England  would  know  who  it  was  that  re- 
jected their  humble  petitions,  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  honest  prayers.  But  to 
return  to  the  complaints  of  the  Established 
Church — if  any  part  of  it  had,  more  than 
another,  just  reason  to  complain  of  late  of 
adverse  legislation,  it  was  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  Protestants  of 
Ireland  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  bitter  cup 
of  disappointed  hope  and  blighted  expec- 
tations. The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had 
seen  a  change  of  men  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
but  they  observed  no  change  of  measures  as 
regarded  themselves.  The  Protestants  of 
Ireland  knew  that  it  was  a  sound  maxim  of 
religion,  that  ^'  whom  the  Lord  loveth, 
he  chasteneth."  But  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  felt  that  to  apply  that  maxim  to 
politics,  and  say  that  whom  the  Minister 
loveth  he  chasteneth,  was  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple, novel  in  practice,  disagreeable  in 
experience,  and  calculated  neither  to  create 
gratitude  nor  to  engender  affection.    And 


yet  it  was  on  the  gratitude  and  affection  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  that  had  hitherto 
mainly  depended  the  Legislative  Union  of 
the  two  Kingdoms.  Let  them  but  under- 
mine the  one,  and  destroy  the  other,  and 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  will 
probably  follow — a  dismemberment  to 
which  the  fostering  of  Maynooth  would 
materially  contribute.  It  was  with  great 
regret  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
speak  thus  openly  and  plainly.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  one  on  which,  in  an 
Irish  Protestantj  silence  was  cowardice, 
and  flattery  a  dereliction  of  principle.  He 
trusted,  that  although  he  had  thus  spoken 
plainly  and  openly,  he  had  said  nothing 
uncourteous,  nothing  personal,  nothing 
offensive  to  those  whom,  while  he  could, 
he  had  vehemently  and  zealously  sup- 
ported, and  to  whom  he  was  now  only 
opposed,  because  they  were  bringing  for- 
ward measures  diametrically  at  variance 
with  the  best  principles  which  placed  them 
in  power.  It  only  remained  for  him  to 
thank  the  House  for  the  kind  attention 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  him. 
What  he  had  said,  he  could  assure  the 
House  had  been  spoken  by  him  in  all 
sincerity — and  that  sincerity  was  the  best 
excuse  he  could  offer  for  having  detained 
them  so  long. 

Mr.  Byng  observed,  that  upon  this  ques- 
tion he  wished  to  say  a  few  words.  He  would 
promise  the  House  that  his  remarks  should 
be  very  brief.  Having  felt  interested  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  now  for  sixty-seven 
years,  he  could  not  allow  this  opportunity 
to  pass  without  saying  a  very  few  words. 
He  thought  that  he  could  support  this  mea- 
sure, not  only  upon  political  grounds,  but 
on  what  was  far  nearer  and  dearer  to  his 
heart — religious  grounds  also.  He  thought 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  worse 
governed  than  the  subjects  of  any  other 
btate  in  Europe.  He  could  not  find  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  that  he  was  ordered  by 
the  great  God  who  made  them  all,  to  hate 
any  man  because  he  differed  from  him  in 
his  religious  views.  There  was  no  such 
mandate  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  volume. 
He  believed  that  every  man  had  a  right  to 
worship  God  Almighty  according  to  the 
mode  which  he  imagined  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  great  God.  God  Al- 
mighty alone  knew  when  men  pursued  the 
mode  of  worship  which  was  pleasing  in  his 
sight ;  He  was  the  searcher  of  all  hearts, 
and  knew  whether  any  human  being  was 
or  was  not  sincere— sincerity  was  what  He 
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expected  and  loved^  and  He  would  tolerate 
nothing  else.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
(Mr.  Byng)  could  any  longer  remain  in 
that  House  to  give  a  vote  involving  the 
interests  of  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  if 
he  did  not  record  that  vote  in  their  favour. 
He  thought  it  his  bounden  duty  on  all  oc- 
casions when  he  came  to  that  House  to 
think  of  his  fellow  man.  He  was  to  think 
of  them  alone.  He  was  never  to  think  of 
himself;  and^  thank  God,  when  the  time 
should  arrive^  that  he  retired  from  that 
Housct  he  could  safely  and  conscientiously 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  that 
he  had  never  given  a  selfish  vote^  or  a  vote 
which  he  thought  contrary  to  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  this  great  country — 
never,  never>  never.  He  was  sorry  to  see 
so  many  of  the  different  sects  of  Protestants 
with  which  this  country  abounded,  arrayed 
against  this  measure.  He  remembered  that 
on  a  former  occasion  they  were  arrayed 
against  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Harvey  Combe^ 
in  great  numbers;  but  in  the  personal  can- 
vas which  he  had  made  amongst  some 
of  them^  he  had  inquired  of  them  if 
they  were  that  day  against  the  Catholics, 
what  would  become  of  them,  the  Dissenters, 
the  next  week  ?  He  had  said  to  them  then, 
"  Do  you  think  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  more  partial  to  the  Dissenters  than 
it  is  to  the  Roman  Catholics  V  And  by 
speaking  openly  and  boldly  to  them  he  found 
that,  instead  of  having  them  all  against  him, 
they  were  all  for  him.  At  a  county  meet- 
ing on  that  occasion,  where  they  met,  gen- 
tlemen present  would  not  vote  ?  He  told 
the  Catholics  that  they  must  not  send  a 
single  Catholic.  He  left  it  entirely  to  the 
freeholders*  and  they  were  unanimous.  In 
the  course  of  ten  days,  they,  by  speaking 
plainly  to  them,  were  all  for  him.  The 
more  he  thought  of  that,  the  more  con- 
vinced he  was  that  such  might  be  the 
case,  in  reference  to  this  measure,  with  the 
Dissenters  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Let  them  only  think  for  a  moment  who 
were  the  Ministers  of  the  day.  They  were 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Now  could  any  man  imagine  that 
there  were  any  two  who  could  really  dis- 
like the  measure  before  them  more  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ?  No,  there  were  none.  But  he  was 
sure  that  this  dislike  had  not  the  smallest 
influence  over  their  actions.  They  thought 
that  this  measure  would  be  for  the  g(iod  of 
the  country.  That  was  their  feeling  on 
the  subject,  and  that  was  their  desire  he 
wai  coofidsnt.    He  himself  could  not  at 


that  moment  forget  that  while  7,000,000 
of  his  fellow  subjects  had  no  endowment 
whatever,  at  least  no  endowment  worth 
naming,  a  very  small  number,  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  Protestants,  were  super- 
intended in  their  religious  concerns  by  a 
clergy  who  had  more  in  proportion  for 
their  labour  than  the  clergy  of  this  coun- 
try. That  being  the  case,  he  felt  bound 
to  give  his  most  cordial  vote  in  support  of 
the  measure. 

Colonel  Verner  felt  confident  that  there 
was  not  an  hon.  Member  in  the  House 
who  could  not  give  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down  credit  for  the  sincerity 
with  which  he  had  declared  his  senti- 
ments. He  could  not  recollect  so  far 
back  as  the  hon.  Member  had  stated 
he  recollected;  but  if  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  had  given  his  support  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  for  sixty-seven  years, 
he  (Colonel  Verner)  could  say  that  he 
had  given  his  humble  aid  in  favour  of 
Protestantism  for  fifty  years.  It  had  not 
been  originally  his  intention  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  the  present  debate; 
indeed,  he  might  say  that  his  intention 
had  been  to  have  abstained  from  doing  so, 
seeing  how  useless  it  was ;  but  when  he 
observed  so  powerful  and  so  general  a  feel- 
ing throughout  the  Kingdom  against  the 
Bill,  and  when  that  feeling  had  been  en- 
deavoured to  be  conveyed  to  the  House,  by 
the  shower  of  petitions  which  had  been 
laid  upon  that  Table,  he  did  not  think  that 
he  would  be  discharging  his  duty  to  him« 
self  or  to  those  he  represented  by  giving  a 
silent  vote*  The  hon.  Member  said  he 
could  not  agree  in  opinion  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Newark, 
who  had  so  recently  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  framers  and  promoters  of  the  Bill, 
and  who  had  so  fully  qualified  himself  to 
return  to  them  again,  that  the  petitions 
presented  to  the  House  were  not  to  be 
taken  as  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  He  had  always  understood  that 
there  were  but  two  ways  by  which  the 
people  could  approach  that  House,  in  order 
to  make  known  their  wishes.  The  one  was 
by  petition — the  other  through  their  Re- 
presentatives. In  the  present  instance  they 
had  tried  both — they  had  poured  in  their 
petitions  by  thousands,  and  they  had  ac- 
companied the  petitions  by  an  unanimous 
call  upon  their  Repretientatives  to  support 
their  prayer.  What  more,  he  would  ask, 
could  they  do?  Had  a  contrary  opinion 
been  prevalent  throughout  the  eountry, 
surely  those  who  approved  of  the  measure 
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could  have  expressed  that  opinion  in  like 
manner;  whereas  he  had  heard  of  but 
one  petition  presented  in  favour  of  it,  and 
that,  he  believed,  was  signed  by  an  indi- 
vidual. The  hon.  Meml^r  had  that  day 
the  honour  to  present  a  petition  from  Bel- 
fast, signed  by  thirty-seven  ministers  of 
different  congregations,  [and  he  felt  proud 
that  he  had  been  selected  to  present  their 
petition.  The  petition  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter,  which,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  he  would  take  the  liberty  to 
read,  although  he  had  no  authority  from 
the  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  written  to 
do  so.  There  were  two  reasons  why  he 
craved  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  be 
permitted  to  read  that  letter — one  was,  in 
order  to  contradict  the  statement  made  in 
the  House  that  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
North  were  favourable  to  that  Bill ;  the 
other,  because  it  conveyed  the  sentiments 
which  he  (Colonel  Vemer)  knew  to  be 
entertained  by,  not  alone  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster,  but  by  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land generally.  The  hon.  Member  then 
read  the  following  letter : — 


u 


'  Belfast  y  April  12,1845. 

"  Sir, — Deserted  by  our  town  Members  at 
this  critical  juncture,  I  request  that  you  will 
kindly  state  the  protest  and  petition,  which  I 
inclose  by  this  post,  against  the  grant  to  May- 
nootb.  It  is  signed  by  ministers  alone — by 
thirty-seven,  all  connected,  with  the  town, 
and  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
Presbyterian  Church,  Independents,  Metho- 
dists, and  Voluntaries. 

'*  There  is  but  one  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
shame  at  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
When  the  proposal  of  Sir  R.  Peel  became 
known,  a  public  meeting  was  resolved  upon 
—as  any  meeting  previously  would  be  de- 
claiming in  the  dark.  But  the  exceedingly 
short  interval  allowed  for  the  expression  of 
opinion  has  perfecly  muzzled  us,  and  created 
a  deep  and  general  indignation.  We  felt  we 
had  only  time  to  protest — and  that  protest,  as 
the  secretary  of  my  brother  ministers,  I  request 
you  to  present  and  support. 

*'  Hoping  that  the  energy  and  unity  of  right- 
hearted  men  may  yet,  with  God's  aid,  stem 
the  tide,  and  bring  back  the  Government  to 
their  right  mind — I  remain,  &c. 

"  To  Colonel  Vemer." 

He  did  not  remember  in  the  course  of  his 
experience  an  instance,  in  which  the  viola- 
tion of  principle  was  so  little  recommended 
by  any  promise  of  a  good  result,  as  in  that  of 
the  Bill  now  in  rapid  progress  through  the 
House.  The  violation  of  principle  appeared 
to  him  quite  manifest.  The  expediency  of 
the  measure  he  was  unable  to  discover^— 


and  he  had  not  heard  any  rational  promise 
of  expediency  held  out  by  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  addressed  the  House.  The 
violation  of  principle  was  manifest;  not 
only  in  a  religious,  but  in  a  political  point 
of  view.  The  Bill  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  strikingly  at  variance 
with  his  own  declared  policy.  What  was 
,  the  reason  why  the  grant,  so  long  bestowed 
in  aid  of  Scriptural  education,  was  with- 
drawn ?  It  was  that  the  advantages  of  a 
united  and  mixed  education  were  so  vast, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  them  it  was  justi- 
fiable to  put  fetters  upon  the  freedom  of 
Scriptural  education.  This  was,  at  least, 
the  reason  assigned.  Let  them  now  com- 
pare the  present  policy  with  the  past.  If 
it  were  desirable  that  children  of  different 
communions  be  educated  in  the  same  build- 
ings and  the  same  rooms,  was  it  desirable 
also  that  Roman  Catholic  priests  should 
be  educated  apart  and  in  secret  ?  Was  it 
wise  that  the  British  Government  should 
withdraw  all  aid  from  Scriptural  schools, 
because  it  was  possible  that  there  might  be 
instances  where  Protestant  children  might 
be  benefited  by  the  grant,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  increase  fivefold  the  aid  given 
to  a  collegiate  system  which  was  not  Scrip- 
tural, with  the  certainty  that  none  but 
Roman  Catholic  priests  could  benefit  by  it  ? 
He  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
measure  of  1829  was  to  put  an  end  for  ever 
to  legislation  for  sects  [or  parties.  Roman 
Catholics  swore  that  they  would  not  dis- 
turb old  institutions  or  endowments.  Now 
institutions,  if  established,  were  to  be  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  not  for  a  sect. 
This  was  what  he  understood  to  be  the  good 
derived  from  the  measure.  Were  we  now, 
he  would  ask,  legislating  as  if  such  a  pro- 
mise had  been  kept  ?  He  would  say  No. 
He  could  understand  a  continuance  of  the 
usual  grants  ;  he  could  understand  an  en- 
larged grant,  for  purposes  of  education,  in 
which  persons  of  all  denominations  could 
freely  participate;  but  he  could  not  dis- 
cover the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  the  po- 
licy which  withdrew  all  the  aid  from 
schools  in  which  the  Bible  was  freelv  read, 
and  heaped  a  fivefold  bounty  on  Maynooth 
— perpetuated  an  exclusive  system  of  edu- 
cation— a  system  not  merely  suspected  but 
accused,  on  evidence  which  had  never  be^n 
contradicted,  of  circulating  principles  and 
fostering  a  spirit  which  it  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  every  good  Government^  as  at 
present  the  wish  of  every  honest  man,  to  dis- 
countenance and  extinguish.  With  regard 
to  the  compact  which  it  was  endeavour^  to 
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persuade  the  House  was  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  and  by  which  we  were 
told  we  were  bound, he  (Colonel  Verner)  felt 
it  unnecessary  to  make  a  single  observation ; 
as  it  appeared  to  him  (Colonel  Verner),  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Member  for  Newark,  and  the  quotation  he 
read  to  the  House,  that  it  had  been  fully 
and  satisfactorily  proved  that  no  such  com- 
pact existed.  He  could  not  avoid  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  sub- 
ject,  and  he  did  so  with  very  great  regret. 
He  could  not  help  observing,  that  in  all 
the  measures  which  had  been  of  late 
brought  before  the  House,  connected  with 
Ireland-*«in  all  the  debates  which  had 
taken  place  upon  those  measures^  there 
was  a  cautious  avoidance,  a  studied  omis- 
sion of  all  allusion  to  the  Protestants  of 
that  country.  It  would  seem  to  him  as  if 
they  were  considered  to  be  undeserving  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature,  or  as  if  they  con- 
stituted so  insignificant  or  so  small  a  por* 
tion  of  the  people  of  that  country,  that 
their  rights,  their  wants,  or  their  injuries, 
were  matters  of  little  or  no  importance } 
but  when  he  remembered  the  many  years 
he  had  been  a  witness  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land— when  he  remembered,  during  that 
period,  the  many  important  services  the 
Protestants  had  rendered  to  the  country — 
their  unshaken  loyally,  their  fidelity  to 
their  Sovereign,  their  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  to  the  authorities,  and  their  unal- 
terable attachment  to  British  connexion— 
when  he  recollected  all  this,  and  then  con- 
trasted it  with  the  conduct  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  now  called  upon  to  vote 
the  public  money — he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  this  was  not  the  treatment  they 
deserved,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  allow 
this  Bill  to  pass  without  raising  bis  voice 
in  defence  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
He  expected  to  have  heard  from  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Baronet  some  grounds  for  bringing 
forward  this  measure ;  he  expected  to  have 
heard  at  least  that  some  of  the  heads  or 
leaders,  or  influential  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  body,  had  come  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  satisfied  him 
that  however  their  political  views  might 
diflfer,  they  were  both  actuated  with  the 
same  feelings  with  regard  to  the  promotion 
of  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  both  equally 
anxious  to  put  down  agitation.  But,  no ; 
neither  in  this  House  nor  out  of  it,  had 
there  been  one  solitary  instance  of  an  indi. 
vidual,  lay,  or  clerical,  expressing  as  much 
as  regret  at  the  state  of  Ireland,  at  a  time 
when  it  became  necessary  to  pour  troops 


into  that  country  to  protect  the  lives  of  iti 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  inhabitants; 
and  he  verily  believed  there  were  none 
who  stood  more  in  need  of  that  protection 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves, 
thousands  of  whom  dared  not  refuse  to  join 
in  the  monster  meetings,  as  they  were 
called,  and  who,  he  believed,  were  as  much 
opposed  to  them  as  any  other  persons  what- 
ever  in  the  country.  Was  not  the  Loyal 
Repeal  Association  continuing  its  meetings 
at  this  moment,  and  issuing  its  orders  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  with  regard  to 
the  measures  they  thought  proper  to  direct 
them  to  support  ?  Within  the  last  week, 
he  himself  had  received  two  Resolution* 
passed  by  that  body,  which  were  to  direct 
the  conduct  of  Members  as  to  the  course 
thev  were  to  take  in  this  House.  And 
who,  he  would  beg  leave  to  ask,  were  the 
chief  persons  connected  with  that  Associa- 
tion? The  priests,  those  very  persons  in 
aid  of  whom  they  were  now  called  upon  to 
endow  a  College.  And  who  were  their 
chiefs  and  leaders  P  The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops — so  said  the  organ  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body — and  no  man  knows  better  ; 
but  it  was  not  his  word  alone  they  had-— 
they  had  the  declaration  of  those  bishops 
and  clergy  to  the  same  effect  over  and 
over  again.  He  need  not  remind  the* 
House  for  what  purpose  this  AsaociatioB 
held  its  meetings.  Every  Member  whonk 
he  had  the  honour  to  address  knew  as  weli 
as  he  did  that  separation  from  this  country 
was  their  avowed  object.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dublin  had,  upon  a  former 
night,  alluded  to  an  observation  made  bf 
Mr.  O'Connell,  when  he  heard  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  about  to  be  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  would  also 
quote  the  concluding  sentence  of  a  speedi 
delivered  by  the  same  Gentleman  upon  an- 
other occasion.  His  words  were,  "  Hurrah 
for  Peel  and  Repeal!"  He  would  ask, 
could  any  person  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
what  Mr.  O'Connell  meant  ?  Was  there 
an  hon.  Member  in  the  House  who  did 
not  know  full  well,  that  the  meaning  it 
was  intended  to  convey  was,  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  looked  on  this  Bill  as  one  step 
more  towards  Repeal.  Then  he  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  how  he  could  call 
upon  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  support 
such  a  measure  at  such  a  time  ?  The  boon 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  about  to 
force  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  would  not 
satisfy  them — ^it  would  create,  if  posnble 
stronger  feelings  of  suspicion  and  discon- 
tent upon   the  part  of   the  Protestants, 
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They  already  felt  they  were  deserted  hy 
those  Id  whom  they  placed  most  confidence 
—'they  felt  that  they  had  few  friends  left 
to  defend  or  protect  them.  They  at  one 
time  dissolved  their  society,  a  society  which 
could  count  amongst  its  ranks  some,  aye, 
many  of  the  first  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  They  dissolved 
their  society  at  the  bidding  of  their  Sove- 
reign without  hesitation,  and  without  a 
murmur.  He  hoped  not,  but  he  could  not 
help  fearing  that  the  time  would  soon 
come,  when  the  services  of  that  society 
would  be  as  much  required  as  they  were 
at  any  former  period.  Self-preservaMon 
he  had  alivaya  understood  to  be  one  of  the 
fir?<t  impulses  of  our  nature  ;  and  when  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  found  themselves 
deserted,  abandoned,  and  betrayed,  he 
hoped  they  would  not  be  considered  as  de- 
serving of  censure,  if  they  again  re-united 
for  their  mutual  protection. 

Mr.  Hume  was  anxious  to  offer  his 
opinion  upon  a  subject  which  interested 
the  country  so  deeply.  He  had  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and,  therefore,  desired  to  state  the  view  he 
enlertaiDed  in  reference  to  (he  measure 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. The  spirit  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Major  Beresford),  who  had  begun  this 
debate  to-night,  afforded  a  specimen  of 
what  the  Irish  Protestant  was — a  specimen 
of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  class  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  belonged.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  just  taken  his 
seat,  called  upon  them  to  recollect  what 
had  been  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Member  had  told  them,  and  told  them 
truly,  and  he  recollected  more,  perhaps, 
than  most  of  them  in  the  House  upon 
that  subject — of  the  proceedings  and 
transactions  in  that  country,  which  every 
hon.  Gentleman  in  that  House  must  re- 
gret had  ever  taken  place.  Now  what 
was  the  policy  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet intended  to  pursue  towards  Ireland  ? 
The  object  of  that  policy  was  to  remove  the 
just  grounds  of  complaint  which  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
the  injustice  which  had  been  exercised  to. 
wards  them.  It  was  intended  that  Acts 
should  be  removed  which  had  been  always 
considered  as  acts  of  oppression.  Such  a 
course  would  put  an  end  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  scenes  taking  place  as  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  stated  to  have 
taken  place  almost  every  year  during  the 
last  century.     It  was  because  such  was 
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the  object  and  tendency  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  measure  that  he  would  give  his 
support  to  the  Bill.     It  was  because  it  was 
one  of  those  measures  which  had  been 
announced  last  year,  and  which,  it  was 
promised,  would   be  measures  of  concilia- 
tion, and  such  as  would  remove  the  obsta« 
cles  which  existed  to   the   pacifying  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  who 
had  hitherio  been  in  a  state  of  great  dis- 
quiet, that  be  would  cordially  support  it. 
The  course  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  now  pursuing  was  not  new.     Did  not 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  commence  last  year? 
Two  mea^^ureb,  one  of  which  was  the  Dis- 
senters Chapels  Bill,  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Government,  and  sanctioned  by  ibe 
LegisUture.  To  both  of  these  he  had  given 
his  support.     The  Dissenters  Chapels  Bill 
he  regarded  as  an  excellent  measure  ;  and 
now  that  it  had  passed  and   become  law, 
he  looked  back  with  satisfaction  to  the 
support  which  he  had  given  to  that  mea- 
sure— a   measure  which  he  considered  as 
of  great  importance  to  the  country,  and 
which  would  yet  be  productive  of  much 
more  real  good  than  any  one  perhaps  at 
present  anticipated.     What,  then,  was  the 
next  measure?     The  Charitable  Bequests 
Bill — a  Bill  which,  he  regretted  to  say, 
had  not  been  received  by  the  Catbolios  in 
that  spirit  he  could  have  wished,  nor  that 
it  really  deserved.     He  remembered  Mr. 
O'Connell  declaring,  in  1830,  his  opinion, 
that  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  given 
the  partial  direction  of  their  charities  the 
greatest  advantages  would  follow  from  it. 
By  the  Bequests  Bill,  not  only  was  an 
equality  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  there  was  the  chance  of  a  majority  for 
them  amongst  the  Commissioners.     Yet, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  such  a  measure  had 
not  been  received  in  that  spirit  he  had 
hoped  for,  and  in  which  he  believed  it  had 
been  tendered.     This  was,  then,  the  third 
measure.     He  rejoiced  to  see  it  proposed, 
because  he  considered  that  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  allay  discontent  in  Ireland.     The 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  who  last  had  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  had  asked 
of  him  to  see  how  Conciliation  Hall  would 
deal   with  these  measures.      He   trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
pay  the  least  attention  to  any  such  sug- 
gestion.    Let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do 
justice,  and  he  need  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  opinions  of  individuals.     Let  him 
perform  his  task  by  securing  peace,  and 
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he  need  not  care  for  the  discontent  of  a 
few.  Upon  this  subject  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shaw)  had 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  right  bon. 
Baronet.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Qenlleman  seemed  to  be  generally  calm 
and  sedate  in  his  manner  ;  but  on  this 
point  he  was  seriously  agitated,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  took  a  most  erroneous  view 
of  the  question.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  regarded  it  as  a  religi- 
ous question.  He,  on  the  contrary,  did 
not  esteem  it  to  be  any  such  thing.  It 
was  a  mere  question  of  policy.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  so  to  regard  it, 
and  so  to  proceed  with  it.  He  was  sorry, 
upon  such  a  question,  and  at  such  a  lime, 
to  find  the  cry  of  *•  Church  in  danger" — 
the  "  No  Popery"  cry  again  raised,  and 
the  opinion  again  put  forth,  tiiat  Catholics 
could  not  be  permitted  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  Protestants.  Such  senti- 
ments carried  them  back  for  two  centuries 
— to  that  period  in  their  history  when  Pro- 
testants felt  themselves  called  upon,  by 
any  and  by  every  means,  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  power  then  possessed  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  What  danger,  he 
wished  to  know,  could  now  follow  from 
having  any  connexion  with  the  Pope? 
He  believed  that  the  alarm  felt  upon  re- 
ligious grounds  was  utterly  unfounded. 
He  believed  that  no  men  could  live  satis- 
factorily with  each  other  in  the  same 
country,  unless  there  was  an  equality  of 
civil  rights,  and  something  too  like  de- 
cency and  forbearance  exhibited  towards 
each  other.  Believing  this,  he  asked 
them  to  look  at  the  situation  of  Ireland,  to 
see  the  position  in  which  the  Catholics 
were  placed  there,  to  ask  themselves 
would  they  be  satisfied,  as  a  people,  if 
their  condition  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
people  of  Irelnnd?  He  had  often  said, 
and  repeated  the  sentiment  many  years 
ai;o,  that  if  he  had  been  an  Irishman  and 
a  Catholic,  he  would  have  been  amongst 
the  first,  the  most  ardent,  the  most  zealous, 
and  the  most  unflinching  in  his  resistance 
to  that  system  of  oppression  which  was  so 
long  maintained  and  so  cruelly  continued. 
He  considered  that  all  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown  were  entitled,  as  a  right, 
to  equal  laws  and  equal  privileges ; 
and  on  those  grounds  alone  he  main- 
tained that  discontent  existed,  and  dis- 
content mu«t  he  continued  as  long  as  they 
were  refused  to  any  one  class  of  men.  He 
had  beard  Mr.  0*Coaaell  from  that  fery 


Bench,  say,  that  the  best  way  to  aatitfy 
Ireland  was  to  remove  the  causes  of  ber 
discontent.  The  sentiment  was  at  true 
as  it  was  just  {  it  was  as  just  as  it  was 
wise  to  act  upon  it.  He  held,  iben,  this 
measure  as  one  step  io  the  rigbi  direction. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Geoilemaii 
opposite  seemed  to  dissent  from  this  opi* 
nion ;  be  seemed  to  think  that  passing 
such  a  measure  as  this  would  be  adding 
to  the  difficulties  of  Ireland.  How  ibat 
could  be  he  could  not  understand ;  for  be 
believed  that  placing  the  teachers  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  a  better  situation, 
rendering  them  better  able  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  sacred  calling,  and  ca- 
pacitating them  the  more  suitably  to  con- 
duct their  parishioners,  and  instil  into 
them  sentiments  of  morality,  most  be  in 
itself  a  most  important  national  benefit. 
Some,  however,  complained  of  the  cou- 
duct  of  the  Irish  priests.  It  was,  be  must 
say,  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  him,  bow 
upon  such  a  moderate,  such  a  scanty 
pittance  as  had  been  allowed  to  them, 
the  Irish  were  able  to  bring  up  their  clerey 
to  fill  the  responsible  situations  of  parisb 
priests.  He  believed,  that  by  giving  ihem 
assistance  to  produce  an  enlightened  and 
intelligent  priesthood,  they  would  have 
men  tetter  able  not  only  to  teach  ibeir 
flocks,  but  by  that  very  means  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Let  them,  he  said,  when  they  treated  of 
the  aflairs  of  Ireland,  consider  what  had 
been  their  policy  in  India,  and  imitate  it. 
Let  them  recollect  that  there  were  varioos 
sects  within  that  vast  extent  of  India 
which  was  submitted  to  their  rule,  and 
there  due  regard  was  paid  to  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  each  sect.  Every  sect  was 
treated  with  due  respect,  and  they  al- 
lowed to  each  the  means  of  givine  edoca- 
lion  to  the  teachers  of  the  particular  sects. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  greatest 
satisfaction  and  the  most  perfect  content- 
ment prevailed.  In  India  they  had  the 
proof  of  the  course  that  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  Ireland.  In  India  they  saw  a 
small  number  of  British  settlers  govem- 
tnif  an  immense  empire,  and  governing  it 
well.  It  was  a  marvel  how,  by  so  few  in 
number,  the  many  could  be  controlled,  go» 
verned  and  directed  —  how  quiet,  boir 
peaceable,  and  how  well  behaved  were 
the  many.  Why  was  thisf  Because 
the  interests  of  the  commnoiiy  were  at* 
tended  to^because  no  seciartao  feeling 
influenced  their  political  proceedings*    It 
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was  by  this  course,  and  this  course  alone, 
that  a  few  Entilishmen  were  able  to  govern 
India.  Let  them  look,  then,  to  see  how 
religion  was  provided  for  in  India.  He 
would  begin  wiih  the  Church  of  England. 
The  lotal  expenditure  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  in  Bengal,  in  1827,  was  40,000/., 
and  in  Bombay,  20,000/.,  whilst  the  Ma- 
homedan  and  Hindoo  religions  were  also 
in  part  supported.  One  of  the  acts  that 
attached  most  credit  to  the  government  of 
the  MnrqueKS  Wellesley,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hindoo  College.  Now,  if 
they  had  fnltowed  in  India  that  course  of 
policy  which  hud  been  so  const'intly  pur- 
sued in  Ireland^  the  result  must  hate  been 
thiit  their  empires  must  be  but  of  a  few 
years  duration  And  whatever  might  be 
said  of  the  India  Company,  there  was 
certainly  a  desire  on  the  part  of  its  ser- 
vants to  do  their  duties  justly  and  fairly. 
In  India  did  they  refuse  assistance  to  the 
Roman  Catholics?  FMr  from  it.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  also  aided 
by  the  Indian  Government.  In  1831, 
the  Bombay  Government  gave  2,000/.  to 
repair  the  principal  Catholic  church  in 
Bombay,  which  they  had  built  in  1804. 
At  Surat,  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
received  forty  rupees  monthly,  and  the 
Indian  Government  had  assisted  to  build 
Catholic  churches  in  B-iroda,  Bassein, 
Malwan,  Vingozula,  and  Kiziadroog;  in 
fart,  whenever  there  was  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Catholics  to  form  a  congregaliun, 
there  an  allowance  was  given.  The  result 
was,  the  contentment  of  the  population. 
It  was  not,  however,  only  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment that  displayed  this  proper  spirit 
towards  those  who^e  religious  opinions 
weredifierent  from  those  of  the  rulintr  So- 
vereign. The  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo 
rulers  frequently  paid  for  the  support 
of  the  priests  of  the  Christians.  The 
oldest  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Bom- 
bay was  erected  in  1624.  It  receiv- 
ed 126  rupees  monthly ''from  the  Nawab 
of  Surat^  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi.  The  Ranee  of  Tia- 
vancore  gave  20.000  rupees  a  year,  in 
1815,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Syrian  Christians,  who  were  more  nume. 
rous  in  that  part  of  India  than  any  oiher 
•ect  of  Christians.  But  then,  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  said  he  would  never  coo- 
tribute  to  the  promotion  of  error.  He  was 
sorry  to  hear  such  a  sentiment  from  one 
whose  father,  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
SirectQrti  had  attended  so  much  to  the 


moral  and  religious  education  of  the  oa^- 
tive  Indians.  He  was  sure  that  it  was 
not  from  his  parent  such  a  lesson  had  been 
learned,  for  he  had  been  one  remarks 
able  for  his  kindness  and  tenderness  to- 
wards the  feelings  of  others.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
6nd  themselves  exceeded  in  benevolence 
and  kindness  by  Pagans.  Let  them  con- 
sider the  situation  in  which  Ireland  was 
placed.  If  they  had  conquered  Ireland 
on  the  first  of  last  January,  instead  of 
having  conquered  it  six  hundred  years 
ago,  would  any  man  of  common  sense 
now  think  of  depriving  Ireland  of  a  fund 
for  her  religious  teachers  ?  Much  as  they 
might  regret  the  Irish  being  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, they  never  would  think  of  taking 
trom  them  the  means  of  supporting  their 
clergy.  They  had  not  done  this  with  Ca- 
nada. He  had  the  means  of  showing  that 
they  had  not  done  this  with  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  According  to  a  Return 
moved  (or  by  Lord  Ashley  in  1839,  and 
which  WHS  now  on  the  Table,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  Colonial  churches  received 
134,000/.  The  Church  of  ScotlanrI  was 
paid  9.900/.  the  Dutch  Church,  6,800/., 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  14,763/.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  paid  for  other 
Churches  than  the  Episcopalian  Church  ; 
in  Jamaica  the  Baptists  had  600/.,  and  they 
even  paid  for  a  Jewish  synagogue.  In  every 
part  of  their  territory  they  supported  per- 
soi:s  of  different  religious  persuasions.  By 
their  doing  so,  there  was  contentment.  If 
they  pursued  an  opposite  course,  the  result 
would  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  Ireland- 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  But  now, 
when  the  means  uere  proposed  for  re- 
moving discontent,  they  had  the  hon.  and 
giiliaiil  Colonel  opposite  (Colonel  Verner) 
threatening  them  with  a  union  of  some 
kind  ;  but  whether  it  was  to  be  a  revival 
of  the  Orange  Lodt^es,  the  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  not  told  them.  He  would  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
not  to  mind  such  threats ;  he  said  to  him 
do  justice,  and  he  need  not  be  afraid  of 
ill-will  or  faction:  neither  could  harm  him. 
He  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Government 
to  the  people,  whatever  might  be  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  to  do  them  justice.  To  do, 
not  as  they  had  done,  but  as  they  ought 
to  do  in  Ireland — to  change  the  system— 
to  adopt  a  good  one,  and  the  results  must 
be  beneficial.  Another  reason  why  he 
thought  Ireland  was  now  fairly  a  claimant 
for  a  large  concession  of  justice  was,  that 
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the  had  been  long  wronged  and  long  in- ;  convinced  of  his  error,  and  became  an 
jared.  The  squabble  that  had  been  so  long  j  apostle  of  the  true  faith  ?  He  felt  a  strong 
going  on  in  Ireland  was  not  one  for  reli-    -*-•-—-—  *-  '^-  *-•-*       *^' ' 


gious  doctrines,  but  it  was  a  squabble  for 
a  large  amount  of  public  property ;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  see,  amongst  those  who  op- 
posed the  present  grant,  some  whose  fa- 
milies had  risen  by  the  allocation  to  them- 
selves of  that  property  which  had  once  be- 


objection  to  the  taking  this  money  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion made  him  feel  a  deep  regret  that  they 
had  not  been  able  to  carry  the  Appropri- 
ation Clause  some  years  ago.  Had  they 
done  so,  there  would  now  be  an  ample 
and  sufficient  fund  for  such   purposes  as 


longed  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  passed  '  the  present.  There  was  a  saving  of 
that  topic  by,  however.  Me  was  not  dis-  '  134,000/.  from  the  abolition  of  unneces- 
posed  to  dwell  upon  it  at  the  present  mo- 1  sary  bishoprics  and  unwise  sinecures  in 
ment.  This  he  could  not  but  remark,  that  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  He 
the  Irish  were  not  disposed  to  be  dis-  ;  thought  they  oussht  not  to  take  the  money 
contented.  If  they  were  now  discomenied,  from  the  Con*ioli(iaied  Fund;  but  if  the 
it  was  because  they  felt  they  had  been  Chun  h  funds  were  not  at  present  suffi- 
wrone;ed.  Men  in  all  countries  were  dis- !  cient,  let  them  take  from  the  Consolidated 
posed  to  obey  the  ruling  powers,  unless  Fund  until  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
such  insults  were  offered  to  them,  and  Protestant  Church  could  meet  this  de- 
such  wrongs  done  to  ihem,  that  they  could  mand  upon  them.  He  rpp»ated  that  this 
no  longer  bear  them.  Ireland  was  so  I  was  not  a  religious  question — th«it  so  far 
treated.     Ireland  was  discontented  ;   Ire-    from  the  Church  bring  endangered  by  it. 


land  must  be  discontented,  therefore,  like 
every  other  oppressed  country,  as  long  as 
justice  was  denied  to  her.     lu  Ent^land 


it  would  be  in  a  belter  situation  than  it 
was  at  present.  He  considered  that  this 
was  sound  policy — that  it  was  an  act  of 


the  Established  Church  was  the  Church  justice;  that  it  was  one  the  people  of 
of  the  majority.  In  Scotland  the  State  Ireland  had  a  right  to  demand,  and  that 
provided  the  means  for  maintaining  the ,  they  were  bnund  to  yield.     It  was  an  act 


clergy — public  property  was  assigned  to 
them  ;  but  in  Ireland  they  took  the  whole 
of  the  public  property  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  national  clergy,  and  they  gnve  it  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  population.  That,  he 
believed,  was  the  greatest  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
proposed  in  some  degree  to  remedy  the 
evil;  and  (hen  he  was  upbraided — charges 
were  preferred  against  him,  and  epithets 
applied  to  him,  which  he  thought  were 
little  creditable  to  those  who  used  them. 
He  was  not  one  much  attached  to  party ; 
except  so  far  as  party  promoted  the  prin- 
ciples he  wished  to  see  carried  into  suc- 
cessful operation.  He  was  prepared,  there- 
fore, to  take  from  either  hand  that  which 
was  good.  He  would  not  refuse  a  good 
thing  now,  bcause  a  number  of  years  ago 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  not   prepared 


of  justice — it  was  not  concession — for  the 
people  ^'ere  entitled  to  have  the  metns  of 
giving  religious  education  to  their  teachers. 
It  was  a  measure  proposed  in  a  good  spirit ; 
he  supported  it,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be 
triumphantly  carried. 

Mr.  Newdegate  said,  that  having,  from 
his  first  entrance  into  that  House  consist- 
ently opposed  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  he 
was  anxious  to  give  his  reasons  for  that 
course  which,  indeed,  applied  still  more 
strongly  to  the  present  measure.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  but  that  almost  immedi- 
ately after  having  been  returned  with  the 
view  of  generally  supporting  the  present 
Government,  his  determination  to  oppose 
them  on  this  subject  had  cost  him  great 
pain*  nor  had  he  arrived  at  that  conclu- 
sion without  deep  thought  and  considera- 
tion.    He   could    not   say   that    the  hon. 


to  propose  it.     What!  was  it  because  the  I  Member  for  Montrose  had  done  much  to 


right  hon.  Baronet  was  four  years  ago  in 
error,  and  that  he  was  now  convinced  he 
had  been  wrong — because  four  years  ago 
he  had  sanctioned  some  measures  different 
from  the  present — that  it  was  to  be  said  of 
him  that  he  had  acted  improperly  and  dis- 
creditably in  proposing  this  grant  ?  What 
would  those,  who  made  such  an  objection, 
say  of  St.  Paul,  who,  from  being  a  perse- 
cutor up  to  a  certain  time,  at  length  was 


weaken  his  determination.  He  could  not 
consider  the  question  apart  from  religion, 
nor  did  he  think  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  taken  a  line  of  argument  calculated 
to  promote  that  desirable  object  which  the 
hon.  Member  seemed  to  have  in  view — to 
reconcile  conflicting  parties,  and  to  soften 
ihe  dififerences  which  existed  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  the  hon.  Member  had  compared 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  the  idola- 
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troas  religions  of  India.  ["  No/']  The  hon. 
Member  bad  certainly  said  that,  as  we  con- 
tiibuted  to  the  support  of  the  latter,  we 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  former;  but  he 
could  not  think  of  Catholicism  in  the  same 
light  with  idolatry.  Who  could  believe 
that  those  who  were  ornaments  of  that 
House,  representing  Roman  Catholic  con- 
stituencies, Roman  Catholics  themselves, 
were  benighted  as  to  the  truths  which  (hey 
believed  essential  to  salvation  ?  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Catholic  Church  took  a  la- 
titude in  learhing  the  ignorant  which  could 
not  be  justified;  one  of  its  maxims  was, 
"  Sipopulus  vuUdecipi,decipiatur,*'  Was 
it  then  right  to  appropriate  without  in- 
quiry to  ao  institution  for  teaching,  they 
knew  not  what,  the  funds  of  this  great 
country  ?  Not  only  are  we  forbidden  to 
inquire,  but  we  are  expected  to  act  in 
defiance  of  experience.  Mr.  Pitt's  expe- 
riment with  respect  to  the  Establishment 
of  Maynooth  had  signally  failed ;  of  that 
there  was  no  question ;  yet  upon  that  ex- 
periment, and  the  past  liberality  of  Par- 
liament, a  plea  of  compact  or  virtual  en- 
f^agement  had  been  set  up.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  would  not  without  ^ood  cause 
have  been  willing  to  withdraw  funds  upon 
which  parties  had  been  accustomed  to  de- 
pend ;  and  he  had  certainly  been  inclined 
to  think  that  there  was  some  shadow  of  a 
compact  up  to  the  year  1821 ;  since  then 
even  that  shadow  had  vanished.  Might  he 
not  ask  then,  to  what  was  the  failure  of  (his 
experiment  in  regard  to  Maynooth  owing? 
That  failure  was  owing  to  the  withholding 
of  all  voluntary  contribution  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves,  upon  which  contri- 
bution Mr,  Pitt  had  calculated.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  exclusive  in  its 
doctrines,  would  not  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  part,  and  themselves  provide 
the  rest,  because  it  would  involve  them  in 
a  suspicion  that  the  Government  claimed 
some  interference  in  their  management  of 
the  College ;  if  that  was  the  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  then,  he  said, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  precluded 
itself  from  our  assistance.  He  regretted 
that  that  system  should  be  the  means 
of  exciting  angry  feelings ;  but  that  very 
circumstance  made  him  deprecate  the 
more  earnestly  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  at  the  present  moment,  when 
it  certainly  seemed  most  inexpedient 
to  add  internal  dissension  to  external 
danger.  But  suppose  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  Maryleboue  was  right  in  hit  anti- 


cipations of  war  with  America,  who  were 
to  blame  for  having  at  such  a  time  ex« 
cited  feelings  of  animosity  between  the 
people  of  England  and  of  Ireland  ?  Those 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  strong  feelings  and 
opinions  of  their  own  supporters,  had 
forced  on  this  measure  at  such  a  crisis. 
If  danger  from  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances arose,  he  cast  the  whole 
responsibility  of  it  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  He  had  listened  most  atten- 
tively to  all  the  arguments  in  support  of 
the  measure.  What  were  th*ey  ?  It  was 
said,  **  Place  the  students  at  Maynooth 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  their  recollec- 
tions of  Maynooth  will  dispose  them  fa- 
vourably to  this  country."  But  could  it 
be  believed  that  those  easy  circumstances 
would  have  any  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
men  who  were  educated  in  habits  of  ascetic 
privation,  and  taught  to  regard  the  use  of 
comforts  as  a  sin  ?  And  if  such  circum- 
stances could  unite  the  priests  more  firmly 
to  England,  would  not  the  enjoyment  of 
them  at  the  same  time  deprive  them  of 
the  confidence  of  their  fellow-countrymen? 
It  had  been  said  that  to  doubt  the  gratitude 
of  Irishmen  for  this  boon  was  to  exhibit  a 
distrust  of  Ireland  quite  unjustifiable*  He 
did  not  doubt  their  gratitude  ;  he  did  not 
doubt  that  at  first  a  friendly  feeling  would 
be  aroused  by  this  measure ;  but  ere  long 
the  efi'ect  of  it  would  wear  out ;'  for  sincere 
Roman  Catholics  must  be  jealous  of  as- 
sistance given  to  any  other  sect,  since 
they  believe  that  doctrines  other  than 
their  own,  tend  to  the  eternal  detriment 
of  those  who  hold  them  :  and  their  grati- 
tude would  soon  be  lost  in  other  feelings. 
It  might  be  urged  that  these  feelings  were 
not  common  to  all  Roman  Catholics — that 
they  were  entertained  only  by  a  sect.  But 
he  believed  that  it  was  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  priests  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  most  rigid  and  the  most  political 
sect  of  Romanists,  that  this  grant,  if  made, 
would  be  devoted.  And  this  made  him 
think  it  the  more  unreasonable,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  make  this  grant  with- 
out inquiry.  They  bad  very  little  inform- 
ation respecting  the  College  of  Maynooth 
before  them ;  but  they  had  some.  It 
appeared  from  the  Report  respecting  May- 
nooth some  years  since  laid  before  that 
House,  that  the  Gallican  Articles  were 
not  professed  by  those  educated  at  May- 
nooth. The  late  President  of  the  College 
stated  that  the  teaching  was  the  same  as 
at  Lisbon ;  and  another  professor  that  it 
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was  the  same  as  at  Palermo,  which  was  a 
Jesuit  College.  Even  so  late  as  the  Srd 
of  the  present  month,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Priests'  Protection  Society,  over  which 
Lord  Roden  presided,  the  Rev.  William 
Burke  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  at  Maynooih  were  educated  in  the 
ultra  Montane  or  Italian  doctrine  of  into- 
lerance ;  and  this  gentleman  had  been 
himself  educated  at  Maynooth.  May  we 
not  fairly  infer,  then,  that  the  Italian  doc- 
trines— those  of  the*  Jesuits — are  incul- 
cated at  Maynooth.  It  is  never  easy  to 
penetrate  the  mysterious  secrecy  in  which 
that  order  envelopes  its  proceedings.  In 
this  country,  for  many  reasons,  it  is  their 
policy  not  to  attract  public  attention  ;  and 
yet  a  recent  meetings  held  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Institute,  appeared,  by  the  report 
in  the  Times,  to  have  been  addressed  by 
the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits.  Now,  in 
the  Bill  of  1829,  there  were  provisions  for 
registering  any  persons  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  or  of  any  other  of  the  known 
orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  for  making  an  annual  Return  of  them 
to  that  House  ;  but  he  found  that  no  such 
Return  had  been  made  since  1836,  when 
the  Return  stated  that  there  was  no  such 
person  in  England  or  Wales,  excepting 
Flintshire;  though  from  Ireland  there  was 
a  Return  of  a  considerable  number  of  such 
persons.  He  thought,  however,  that  that 
Return  ought  to  be  made  annually  ;  it 
might  be  as  well  to  know  how  many 
persons  of  that  class  there  were  altogether 
in  this  country;  for,  from  circumstances 
to  which  he  would  presently  allude,  it 
was  evident  their  numbers  were  consider- 
able. Then  an  argument  had  been  raised 
upon  the  poverty  of  Ireland:  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  painted  a  glow, 
ing  picture  of  the  destitution  of  that 
country  and  of  Maynooth  ;  but  be 
thought  there  was  great  weight  in  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wickham,  when  he  asked  how  it  was  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
able  to  subscribe  their  10,000/.  lo  the 
Society  of  the  Propai^anda  of  Lyons  ? 
That  was  an  index  to  the  policy  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  always  pursued. 
Ireland  was  already  converted  ;  and  now 
her  efforts  were  directed  elsewhere — prin- 
cipally to  England.  The  Roman  Church 
calculated^  that  if  her  institutions  in  Ire- 
land were  left  destitute,  their  condition 
would  meet  with— commiseration  he  was 
about  to  say— but  with  liberality  od  the 


part  of  the  British  Parliament.  She  would 
fain  have  connexion  with  the  State,  there- 
fore she  left  her  Irish  institutions  destitute ; 
and  it  appeared  her  policy  would  prove 
successful.  These  reflections  were  forced 
upon  him  by  the  circumstances  of  the  dis« 
trict  which  he  represented.  On  the  south 
of  it  the  Convent  of  Princethorpe  had 
arisen — large  in  extent — numerously  oc. 
cupied — amply  provided;  on  the  east» 
the  Trappist  Monastery  of  Gracedieu 
raised  its  head  from  Bardon  Hill;  nearer 
to  the  centre  of  that  district  a  convent 
had  been  founded  at  Alherstone,  and  was 
at  once  tenanted:  on  the  west,  Oscot  Col- 
Ipge  gave  the  lie  lo  the  assertion  that 
Roman  Catholicism  cannot  educate  her 
priests  without  national  assistance ;  whilst 
Birmingham  has  its  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thedral; throughout  the  whole  district* 
churches  everywftere— schools  and  priests 
— were  maintained  at  an  expense  far 
greater  than  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
district  could  themselves  maintain;  und 
this  is  but  one  instance  of  what  is  hap- 
peaing  throuahout  England.  Was  this 
poverty,  or  was  it  Propagaudism  ?  If  the 
Roman  Catholics  wholly  neglected  the 
education  of  their  own  priests  in  Ireland, 
was  it  not  remarkable  that  they  should 
appear  possessed  of  such  ample  means  in 
England.^  Did  it  not  show  what  their 
policy  was?  Ireland  was  converted,  and 
England  was  now  the  scene  of  their  exer« 
tions;  and  what  were  the  Government 
about  to  do?  They  were  about  to  sup- 
port the  most  active  pioneers  of  a  faith 
which  they  believed  to  be  wholly  mistaken. 
Was  there  not  danger  to  the  public  peace? 
Was  there  not  danger  of  entailing  future 
dissensions  of  the  gravest  character,  bj 
adopting  such  a  policy  ?  What  had  brought 
Switzeiland  to  her  present  distracted  slate? 
The  attempt  to  commit  the  education  of 
her  people  to  the  Jesuits.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  he  would  justify  the  action  of  the 
Free  Corps ;  that  movement  was  anarch. 
ical,  and  opposed  to  every  principle  he 
held  ;  hut  it  was  the  unhappy  consequence 
of  I  he  Government's  having  violated  the 
religious  feelings,  and  having  endangered 
the  religious  freedom  of  a  people  who  felt 
deeply  on  these  subjects.  He  had  a  right 
to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  Swiss  Diet, 
as  indicating  the  feelings  of  the  Swise  in 
the  most  legitimate  manner — and  what  was 
that  decision  ?  Why,  the  majority  of  the 
Slates  of  the  Diet  were  determined  to  re* 
iiit  the  commiaaioo  of  their  edeoeiioo  lo 
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Jesuits,  whose  exclusive  doctrines  they 
abjured;  and  who  in  other  countries  had 
proved  themselves  to  be  arrant  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace.  The  objection  to 
them  was,  that  they  bore  in  their  consti- 
tution the  elements  of  a  secret  society. 
True,  the  majority  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  its  decision  federal  law  ;  but  the  ma- 
jority wanted  so  little  to  give  it  effect,  as  to 
render  it  almost  as  stion^^  a  criterion  of 
opinion,  as  though  it  had  carried  that 
opinion  into  law.  He  might  be  called  a 
bigot,  be  might  be  accused  of  raising 
angry  feelings;  but  he  cast  the  whole 
bUme  upon  those  who,  by  this  measure, 
had  insulted  the  feelings  of  their  sup. 
porters,  and  knew  that  those  feelings 
were  deeply  rooted  in  their  breasts.  For- 
merly he  had  aided  the  Government  as  far 
as  he  could,  by  word,  thought,  and  ac- 
tion, and  little  did  he  expect  to  see  the 
result  which  had  now  happened.  Was 
there  a  question  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  could  amply  support  itself  with- 
out this  grant?  If  any  such  plea  were 
raised,  it  might  be  worth  listening  to ; 
but  there  was  no  foundation  for  any  such 
argument.  It  had  been  said  that  the  con- 
duct of  a  Protestant  landlord,  who  had 
provided  means  of  devotion  for  his  Roman 
Catholic  tenants,  presented  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  the  country  to  its 
Irish  subjects ;  but  in  the  first  place,  the 
landlord  was  not  the  ruler  or  the  guide  of 
his  tenants;  a  landlord  might  do  right  in 
building  s  chapel  for  his  tenants,  if  they 
had  already  been  converted;  but  it  was 
quite  a  different  thing  for  a  Government 
to  foster  and  encourage  the  means  of  con- 
version to  a  faith  considered  by  them 
erroneous.  It  had  been  urged  that 
Protestantism  was  a  vague  indefinite 
term,  involving  only  a  negative;  but  a 
negative  term  was  more  than  any  defined 
ID  that  which  it  denied.  And  he  was  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  Protestantism  af- 
forded justifiable  bond  of  union  for  the 
opponents  of  this  measure.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Protestant? 
What  was  that  ag'iinst  which  all  sects  of 
Protestants  in  common  protested  ?  What 
was  it  against  which  the  constitution  of 
this  country  protested  ?  Nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
In  common  they  deprecated  that  exclu- 
sive doctrine;  in  common  they  resisted 
domestic  and  civil  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  as  exercised  by  the  Roman 


Catholic  priesthood  ;  in  common  they 
claimed  for  all  men  free  access  to  the 
Scriptures;  in  common  they  claimed  for 
all  men  perfect  freedom  of  conscience. 
In  maintaining  those  views  he  could  see 
nothing  inconsistent,  nothing  wrong  in 
Churchmen  uniting  with  any  class  of 
their  fellow- Protestants.  For  one,  he 
would  compromise  himself  by  no  course 
but  the  most  direct  on  so  important  an 
occasion. 

Mr.  Pakington  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Frieud  who  bad  just  sat 
down,  that  it  was  not  possible,  nor  in- 
deed desirable,  to  exclude  religious  con* 
siderations  from  the  discussion  of  this 
measure;  but,  be  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
had  by  no  means  succeeded  in  showing 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
themselves  able  to  supply  the  17.00Z.  per 
annum,  which  was  necessary  to  place  the 
College  of  Maynooih  upon  a  respectable 
footing.  Ilis  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Harwich  (Maj'»r  Beresford),  had  ex- 
pressed apprehensions  as  to  the  effect  this 
measure  might  have  upon  the  Irish  Estab- 
lished Church;  and  his  hon.  and  g;allant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Armagh  (Colonel 
Verner)  had  alluded  to  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  Irish  Protestants.  He 
would  not  yield  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen, 
either  in  zeal  for  the  fair  support  of  the 
Irish  Church,  or  in  admiration  of  the 
high  character  and  known  loyalty  of  the 
Irish  Protestants;  but,  he  thought,  that 
neither  of  those  hon.  Members  had  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  argument  whe- 
ther or  not  the  Protestants  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland  would  not  be  in 
a  better  position  to  defend  their  rights 
after  they  had  endeavoured  to  concede 
everything  thiil  could  in  justice  or  liberal- 
ity be  demanded.  He  must  say  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  the  narrow  party  views  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh had  argued  this  question.  As  a 
Member  of  that  party  which  had  opposed 
the  late  Government,  he  thought  the 
charges  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  were  altogether  unfounded. 
He  had  charged  them  that  when  they 
were  in  opposition  they  had  made  the 
•*  No- Popery'*  cry  one  of  the  means  for 
unseating  the  late  Government.  Now, 
he  denied  that  charge  altogether.  It  was 
true,  thai  when  in  opposition  they  had 
raised  the  cry  of  •'  Defend  the  Church," 
when  they  thought  it  was  in  danger,  more 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  educatioo; 
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and  under  similar  circumstances  he  was 
prepared  to  do  so  again ;  but  he  denied 
that  the  late  Opposition,  or  their  leaders, 
bad  raised  the  "  No  Popery"  cry  for  the 
purpose  of  unseating  the  late  Administra- 
tion. There  was  another  argument  he  had 
heard  with  much  surprise— namely,  that 
the  measure  lost  much  of  its  grace,  if  not 
of  its  utility,  from  the  character  of  the 
party  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire, 
indeed,  had  asked  what  right  the  present 
Government  had  to  bring  it  forward  ?  He 
must  say,  he  thought  it  an  unworthy 
mode  of  treating  this  question  to  oppose 
it  on  such  grounds,  instead  of  dealing 
with  it  upon  its  own  merits.  But  look- 
ing at  the  history  of  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  considering  that  during 
ten  years  of  that  period  the  late  Govern- 
ment  had  held  office  without  attempting 
to  improve  the  defective  establishment  at 
Maynooth,  while  the  present  Government 
were  those  who  had  carried  Catholic 
Emancipaiion,  he  thought  theie  was  no 
Government  or  party  in  this  country  by 
whom  this  measure  could  be  brought  for- 
ward with  more  grace  or  propriety.  Ano 
ther  argument  which  had  been  used  by 
the  t\;l\M  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  and  others  was,  that  they  ought 
to  oppose  this  measure  because  it  was 
but  the  forerunner  of  otheis  still  more 
ol>jeciionahle  He  would  not  say  that  this 
Wds  an  unfair  argument ;  but  he  must  say. 
especially  as  it  had  been  resortrd  to  by 
so  many  speakers,  that  he  thought  it  a 
very  feeble  one.  He  said  again  they 
should  deal  with  this  question  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  upon  contingencies.  He 
was  truly  sorry  to  diffiT  on  a  question  of 
this  nature  from  his  hon.  and  respected 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxiord  (Sir  R.  Ingli^),  and  from  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kent  (Mr.  Plnmp- 
tre) ;  but  after  the  strong  language  used 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Kent  (Mr.  Plump- 
tre),  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that  while  he 
would  not  yield  to  any  one  in  sincere 
devotion  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  he  did  not  think  it  inconsist- 
ent with  his  duty  to  that  Church  to  give 
this  measure  his  support ;  not  a  cold  or 
hesitating  support — not  a  reluctant  8up> 
port  extorted  by  the  strength  of  party 
ties — but  a  cordial  and  willing  support, 
founded  upon  deep  convictiou ;  first  that 
they  must  not  venture  to  leave  May- 
nooth on  its  present  footing;   and,  se- 


condly, that  this  measure  was  called  for 
as  a  step  in  that  wise  and  conciliatory 
policy  towards  Ireland  which  every  Go- 
vernment should  attempt  to  carry  out. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  when  he  introduced 
this  question,  in  which  be  concurred  to 
entirely  as  that  in  which  he  said,  that  of  all 
courses  they  could  take,  the  worst  would 
be  to  leave  things  as  they  were.  It  was 
his  sincere  conviction,  and  he  hoped  he 
might  express  it  without  offence,  that  in 
its  present  state,  whether  they  regarded 
it  on  social,  political,  or  religious  grounds, 
Maynooth  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
under  which  Ireland  had  suffered.  He 
feared  also,  that  these  evils  were  not 
limited  to  Ireland.  He  feared  they  might 
be  found  in  operation  in  our  Colonies, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
him  to  name  Colonies  in  which  serious 
evils  might  be  traced  lo  the  defective  sys- 
tem of  education  at  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. He  mighi,  perhaps,  be  accused  of 
inconsistency  on  this  question;  for,  aL 
though  he  had  never  voted  against  the 
annual  grant,  he  admitted  thfre  had  been 
a  time  when  he  thought  prospectively  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  might  be  wi  hdrawn. 
But  after  the  debate  in  1841,  wiiicU  was 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Memtier  for 
Newcastle,  the  atlrntion  of  P«*rliamenl 
had  bt^en  more  directed  to  the  subject; 
and  from  that  time  he  had  e%er  thought 
thai  it  would  n>*t  be  jusi  or  hononralde  in 
the  Parliament  of  this  country,  so  to  sever 
the  connesioii  now  esisiing,  and  thai  the 
only  fair  policy  would  be  forthwith  to 
ameiiuraie  the  condition  of  this  establish- 
ment. With  these  views  he  had  never 
heard  of  an  announcement  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  he  heard  of  the  notihca- 
tion  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet  at  the  close 
of  last  Session,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  bring  forward  some 
measure  of  amelioration.  He  would  not 
detain  the  House  by  again  reading  that 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Perceval 
in  1812,  which  had  been  already  quoted 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Newark  (Mr.  Gladstone);  but  he'  would 
contend,  if  such  were  the  opinions  at  that 
day  of  Mr.  Perceval,  with  his  known  bias, 
bow  much  more  impossible  must  it  be 
now  to  violate  what  had  been  well  called 
our  moral  obligation  upon  this  subject, 
not  only  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  but 
after  the  course  of  legislation  which  had 
intervened,  including  the  fresh  measure 
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of  Roman  Catholic  EmancipattOD.  How 
mach  more  difficult  would  it  now  be  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  say  ihey  would 
•ever  all  connexion  with  a  Catholic  Es- 
tablishment. The  only  fair  and  prudent 
course  left  open  was  the  policy  adopted 
by  Government,  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  College  of  Maynooth  effective.  Such 
a  course  bad  been  attempted,  and  he 
would  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  it 
could  fail.  He  would  not  believe  that 
the  great  proposition  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  be  met  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  in  any  other  than  a 
spirit  of  gratitude,  or  be  regarded  by  them 
in  any  other  light  than  a  measure  of  li- 
berality and  conciliation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  They  might  not  find 
improvement  in  the  first  year  or  the  year 
after,  yet  looking  at  the  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  if  a  class  of  per- 
sons were  improved,  and  if  they  were 
educated  in  a  more  efficient  manner,  the 
rational  result  would  be  as  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  righ<  hon.  Member  for 
Newark  in  his  aHmirable  speech,  that  this 
course  would  have  a  softening  effect  on 
the   system.     These  were  the  sentiments 
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which  led  him  to  give  his  support  to  the 
course  recommended  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  thought  Her  Majesty's 
Government  mitJtht  fairly  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  whi<  h  had  attended  their 
Irish  pulley.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  on  one 
ocf'a«ion,  just  before  he  took  office,  al- 
luded to  Ireland  as  his  chief  difficulty; 
but  such  had  been  the  policy  of  the  ri:;hi 
hon.  B'lronet  with  regard  to  Ireland — 
6  m  and  vigorous  on  the  one  hand, 
generous  and  conciliatory  on  the  other — 
that  he  thought  the  time  would  soon 
come,  if  it  had  not  already  arrived,  when 
Government  could  turn  to  Ireland  as  the 
subject  of  their  best  and  proudest  triumph. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  must  express  his 
hope,  that  while  he  cordially  supported 
this  liberal  course  towards  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-Christiaos — there  were 
some  who  seemed  scarcely  to  regard  them 
as  fellow -Chriitians — the  religious  desti. 
tution  of  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  no  longer  be  overlooked 
by  either  the  Government  or  the  House. 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  recollect, 
while  doing  this  act  of  justice  to  Ireland, 
that  they  had  other  duties  no  less  binding 
---other  obligations  no  less  sacred— they 
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sent  forth  annually  thousands  of  destitute 
emigrants  and  wretched  convicts  to  our 
Colonies ;  and  when  any  fair  and  reason- 
able claims  for  assistance  to  our  Pro- 
testa nt  fellow-subjects  might  hereafter  be 
made,  he  trusted  they  would  not  again  be 
met  in  a  spirit  of  illiberal  objection  by  the 
House^  or  cold  refusal  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  would  no  longer  detain  the 
House  than  to  express  his  earnest  hope 
and  prayer  that  this  conciliatory  measure 
might  be  productive  of  every  good  and 
healing  effect  which  could  be  intended  or 
hoped  for  by  its  authors. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  would  not  presume 
to  answer  any  hostile  remarks  made  by 
the  hoD.  Member  for  Droitwich  on  the 
able  and  unanswerable  speech  delivered 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Edinburgh;  but  as  there  was  a  part 
of  that  hon.  Member's  remarks  which  re. 
Uted  to  other  hon.  Members,  and  which 
had  reference  to  the  two  great  parties  into 
which  the  country  was  divided,  he  would 
venture  to  trespass  on  the  House  for  a 
very  few  minutes.  The  hon.  Member 
staled  that  in  the  electioneering  contest, 
in  1841,  no  weapon  whs  used  by  the 
Conseivdtive  pariy,  such  as  ihe  *'  No- 
Popery  "  cry.  The  hon.  Member  had 
evidently  forgotten,  or  had  thrown  away 
one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  Con- 
seivative  politics  used  by  his  party  at 
the  election.  He  did  not  chaige  the  hon. 
Member  himself  with  having  used  that 
weapon  ;  but  he  wished  herouM  cite  there 
the  Conservative  constituencies  through- 
out the  country  to  hear  him  out  in  the 
assertion  that  *Mhe  Church  in  dani^er" 
was  the  weapon  used  by  the  parly  oppo- 
site throughout  the  coun'ry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  out  the  late  Ministry,  and 
placing  themselves  in  power.  They  could 
not  have  forgotten  that  it  was  said  of  the 
proposition  of  the  late  Government  as  to 
the  Irish  Church  that  it  was  '*  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement  to  the 
Protestant  religion."  At  all  events,  he 
knew  that  this  weapon  was  used,  and 
with  great  effect,  at  the  elections  against 
the  party  with  which  he  was  connected. 
The  hon.  Member  said  the  measure 
ought  to  be  tried  on  its  own  merits,  and 
that  a  distinction  ought  not  to  be  drawn 
between  measures  and  men.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  declared  that 
the  country  had  a  deep  interest  in  the 
characters  of  public  men,  and  though  this 
measure   should    have  his   support,  he 
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and  under  similar  circumstancet  he  was 
prepared  to  do  so  again ;  but  he  denied 
that  the  late  Opposition,  or  their  leaders, 
had  raised  the  '*  No  Popery*'  cry  for  the 
purpose  of  unseating  the  late  Administra- 
tion. There  was  another  argument  he  had 
heard  with  much  surprise—  namely,  that 
the  measure  lost  much  of  its  grace,  if  not 
of  its  utility,  from  the  character  of  the 
party  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire, 
indeed,  had  asked  what  right  the  present 
Government  had  to  bring  it  forward  ?  He 
must  say,  he  thought  it  an  unworthy 
mode  of  treating  this  question  to  oppose 
it  on  such  grounds,  instead  of  dealing 
with  it  upon  its  own  merits.  But  look- 
ing at  the  history  of  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  considering  that  during 
ten  years  of  that  period  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  held  office  without  attempting 
to  improve  the  defective  establi»limeiit  at 
Maynooth,  while  the  present  Government 
were  those  who  had  carried  Catholir 
Emancipation,  he  thought  Iheie  was  no 
Government  or  party  in  this  country  by 
whom  this  measure  could  be  brought  for- 
ward with  more  grace  or  propriety.  Ano 
ther  ar(;ument  which  had  been  used  by 
the  riihl  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer«ily 
of  Dublin  and  others  was,  that  thev  ou^^ht 
to  oppose  this  measure  because  ii  was 
but  the  forerunner  of  others  still  more 
objectionable  He  would  not  s<ty  that  this 
Wds  an  uiifriir  argurnent ;  but  he  must  suy. 
esperially  hs  ii  had  been  resort*  d  to  t)y 
so  many  speakers,  that  he  thought  it  a 
very  feeble  one.  He  said  again  they 
should  deal  with  this  question  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  upon  coniingencies.  He 
was  truly  sorry  to  diflT  r  on  a  quesiion  of 
this  nature  from  his  hon.  and  respfcied 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Sir  R.  Ingli^),  and  from  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kent  (Mr.  Plump- 
tre) ;  but  after  the  strong  language  used 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Kent  (Mr.  Plump- 
tre),  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that  while  he 
would  not  yield  to  any  one  in  sincere 
devotion  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  he  did  not  think  it  inconsist- 
ent with  his  duty  to  that  Church  to  give 
this  measure  his  support ;  not  a  cold  or 
hesitating  support — not  a  reluctant  sup- 
port extorted  by  the  strength  of  party 
ties — but  a  cordial  and  willmg  support, 
founded  upon  deep  conviction ;  Brst  that 
they  must  not  venture  to  leave  May- 
nooth on  its  present  footing;   and,  se- 


condly, that  this  measure  waa  called  for 
as  a  step  in  that  wise  and  coociliatory 
policy  towards  Ireland  which  every  Gro- 
vernment  should  attempt  to  carry  out. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  when  he  introduced 
this  question,  in  which  be  concurred  so 
entirely  as  that  in  which  he  taid,  that  of  all 
courses  they  could  take,  the  wont  would 
be  to  leave  things  aa  they  were.  It  was 
hit  sincere  conviction,  and  he  hoped  he 
might  express  it  without  offence,  that  in 
its  present  state,  whether  they  regarded 
it  on  social,  political,  or  religious  grounds, 
Maynooth  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
under  which  Ireland  had  suffered.  He 
feared  also,  that  these  evils  were  not 
limited  to  Ireland.  He  feared  they  might 
be  found  in  operation  in  our  Colonies, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
him  to  name  Colonies  in  which  serious 
evils  might  be  traced  to  the  defective  sys- 
tem of  education  at  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. He  might,  perhaps,  be  accused  of 
inconsistency  on  this  quesiion;  for,  al- 
though he  had  never  voted  against  the 
annual  grant,  he  admitted  there  had  been 
a  time  when  he  thought  prospectively  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  might  be  wi  hdrawn. 
But  afu'r  the  debate  in  1841,  which  was 
brought  furward  by  the  hon.  Memtier  fur 
Newcastle,  the  atl«'ntion  of  Parliament 
had  b^en  more  directed  to  the  subject; 
and  from  that  time  he  had  ever  thought 
thai  ii  would  not  be  jusi  or  honouralde  in 
the  Parliament  of  this  country,  so  to  sever 
the  connexion  now  existing,  and  that  the 
only  fair  policy  would  be  forthwith  to 
ameiiurate  (he  condition  of  this  establish- 
ment. With  tht-se  views  he  had  never 
heard  of  an  announcement  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  he  heard  of  the  nutitira- 
lion  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet  at  the  close 
of  last  Session,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  bring  forward  some 
measure  of  amelioration.  He  would  not 
detain  the  House  by  again  reading  that 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Perceval 
in  1812,  which  had  been  already  quoted 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Newark  (Mr.  Gladstone);  but  he'  would 
contend,  if  such  were  the  opinions  at  that 
day  of  Mr.  Perceval,  with  his  known  bias, 
how  much  more  impossible  must  it  be 
now  to  violate  what  had  been  well  called 
our  moral  obligation  upon  this  subject, 
not  only  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  but 
after  the  course  of  legislation  which  had 
intervened,  including  the  fresh  measure 
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reference  to  the  improvement  ofMaynooth, 
he  had  never  heard  this  grievance  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  The  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  too  intelligent  to  make 
that  a  ground  of  grievance  which  they 
but  shared  with  Protestant  Dissenters  at 
large.  Then,  let  the  House  look  at  the 
measure  as  a  measure  of  pacification, 
what  was  it  they  saw?  It  was  improper 
for  a  Memher  so  humble  as  himself  to  go 
into  motives  of  Ministers,  but  he  could 
not  help  saying  that  had  the  right  bon. 
Barouft  (Sir  R.  Peel)  foreseen  the  way  in 
which  this  Bill  had  been  received  here 
and  in  Ireland,  he  never  would  have  in- 
volved the  House  in  the  present  inter- 
minable debate  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  his  measure.  What  had  they  recently 
collected  from  Mr.  O'Connell's  speech — 
a  speech  in  which  the  hon.  Genleman 
had  shown  no  fdlling  off  in  powers,  and 
no  cooling  of  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
his  country?  That  hon.  Gentleman  was 
reported  to  have  said,  in  reference  to  this 
measure,  '*  This  is  the  first  fruits  of  fear, 
but  not  the  last,  for  we  shall  next  have 
Repeal  itself."  The  bon.  Member  went  on 
to  say,  "  It  was  a  boon  to  misbehave, 
and  we  will  continue  our  behaviour,  for 
we  are  beginning:  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it.*' 
What  he  would  ask,  must  be  the  effect  of 
this  Bill  on  the  Irish  people,  so  interpreted 
by  their  leader?  In  this  country  we  were 
already  beginning  to  see  what  that  effect 
was  likely  to  be — the  destruction  of  peace 
and  harmony  here,  and,  if  not  a  mere 
dead  letter  in  Ireland,  provocative  of  no- 
thing but  distrust  and  disturbance  there. 
The  public  ask  how  reconciliation  and 
union  were  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
measure,  when  they  see  the  fruits  of  it 
already  are  increased  agitation  in  Ire- 
land ?  As  a  Scotchman,  he  almost  re- 
gretted that  in  his  own  quiet  country  the 
same  system  of  agitation  had  not  been 
adopted.  But  the  truth  was,  Government 
thought  the  Scottish  people  so  passive 
and  peaceable,  that  they  might  despise 
their  reasonable  wishes.  Two  years  ago 
the  hon.  Member  for  Perth  and  himself 
came  forward  as  the  advocates  of  the 
claims  of  the  Scottish  Church,  when  they 
presented  humble  petitions,  not  for  money, 
not  for  patronage,  for  they  abhorred  the 
one  and  did  not  value  the  other ;  but 
praying  that  while  in  secular  matters  they 
ot>eyedthe  laws  of  Parliament,  in  spiritual 
matters  they  might  be  exempted  fron  the 
interference  of  the  civil  powers;  but  this 


petition  was  spurned  and  disregarded. 
The  Roman  Cntholics  of  Ireland,  how- 
ever, to  whom  he  grudged  nothing — who 
did  not  ask  to  be  independent  in  spiritual 
matters,  on  them  Government  voluntarily 
bestowed  this  privilege.  Here  was  an  in- 
consistency which  mutt  be  explained.  The 
system  adopted  by  Government  in  respect 
to  Scotland  was  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  adopted  towards  Ireland  ;  and  this 
system  had  resulted  in  disaster,  for  a  se- 
parate Church  Establishment  was  found- 
ed—a proceeding  which  Government 
might  have  avoided  by  granting  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Presbyterian  people  of 
Scotland  that  which  they  had  voluntarily 
given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  which  they  did  not  even  ask  for.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  woild 
at  large  was  indebted  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics for  many  bright  examples  of  piety 
and  learning.  The  names  of  Fenelon  and 
Lingard  were  sufficient  to  prove  the  bene- 
fits mankind  had  sustained  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholics;  but  while  he  was  prepared 
to  relax  every  Penal  Statute  passed  Hgainst 
them  since  1688,  yet,  as  a  Protestant,  he 
must  say  his  concession  was  limited  to 
this — that  he  would  not  lend  his  hand  to 
risk  those  great  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, on  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  country  depended. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  opinion  of 
the  people  on  this  question.  The  count- 
less petitions  declared  the  deep  interest 
they  took  in  the  question,  and  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  they  had  of  its  true  im- 
port. Theie  were  only  three  petitions 
presented  in  favour  of  the  Bill  that  day, 
and  from  whom  did  these  petitions  come? 
From  a  body  of  Socinians  at  UUter,  from 
another  body  of  Socinians  in  Finsbury^ 
and  from  a  third  body  of  Socinians  at 
Newington.  He  objected  to  the  principle 
of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come;  and  it 
was  because  he  held  this  doctrine  that  he 
considered  he  should  not  discharge  hit 
duty  to  his  country  if  he  did  not  oppose 
the  present  measure — a  measure  fraught 
with  evil,  and  which  at  best  could  only  be 
productive  of  doubtful  good  to  Ireland. 
In  his  heart  he  desired  that  the  measure 
might  never  reach  the  Statute  book ;  but 
if  it  were  forced  there  against  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  that  opinion 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  eradi- 
cating it.  The  measure  was  doubly 
fraught  with  evil,  for  it  i^ised  hopes  in 
the  Roman  Catholica  which  Government 
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dared  not  tatisfy.  It  was  fraught  with 
e?  il  to  the  Proles lant,  beraase  it  created 
anxieties  which  would  lake  much  time 
and  caution  to  allay.  He  might  be  in  a 
minority  in  that  House,  but  his  majority 
was  in  the  country  at  large ;  and  be  felt 
he  should  not  discharge  his  duty,  not  to 
his  constituents  only  but  to  the  country, 
and  to  the  Romau  Catholics  of  Ireland,  if 
he  did  not  enter  his  solemn  protest  against 
the  present  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Ldnooln  was  so  well  aware 
that  the  subject  before  the  House  had  been 
completely  eihausted  during  the  four  nights* 
debate  which  had  taken  place,  and  that 
every  argument  which  had  been  brought 
forward,  both  for  and  against  the  measure, 
had  been  successively  repeated,  that  he 
should  have  hesitated  in  rising  to  address  the 
House,  and  should  have  contented  himself 
with  giving  a  silent  vote,  had  it  not  been 
that  he  was  anxious  to  remove  from  him- 
self the  danger  of  any  misconstruction  which 
might  be  attached  to  his  omitting  to  state 
the  reasons  for  that  vote.  He  was  anxious 
to  explain  that  the  vote  he  should  give 
would  not  be  a  hesitating  or  a  doubtful 
one  ;  but  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  measure,  not  only  in  its 
success  in  this  House,  but  in  its  success  in 
Ireland.  So  strongly,  indeed,  was  he  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety,  of  the  excellence, 
the  necessity,  and  the  justice  of  this  mea- 
sure, that  he  wished  in  the  few  observa- 
tions which  he  was  about  to  make,  that  he 
could  impress  upon  any  of  his  hearers 
ever  so  small  a  proportion  of  that  consci- 
entious conviction  which  influenced  his 
own  mind.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  appealed  to  the  re. 
ligious  feelings  of  the  community  on  the 
question ;  and  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
these  feelings  had  been  raised — that  they 
were  honest  and  conscientious;  and  equally 
ready  to  admit  that  no  statesman  ought 
rashly  to  do  violence  to  such  feelings.  But 
it  was  equally  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to 
examine  carefully  whether  these  feelings 
were  based  upon  justice  and  reason.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  if  Government  could  have  foreseen  the 
reception  which  the  measure  had  met  with, 
they  would  have  never  brought  it  forward. 
He  imagined  that  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
from  the  context  of  his  reasoning,  meant 
to  imply  that  Government  would  have 
shunned  that  expression  of  religious  feel- 
ing which,  he  was  free  to  confess,  had  been 
excited.  Nowf  he  believed,  and,  in  fact, 
be  knew,  that  hit  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
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bead  of  the  Government,  not  only  when 
he  brought  forward  the  question,  but  when 
he  gave  notice  last  year  of  his  intention  to 
bring  it  forward,  was  well  aware  of  the 
risks  he  was  incurring,  and  of  the  mani^T 
in  which  it  would  probably  be  received. 
And  this,  of  itself,  would  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  taunts  launched  last  night 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh. 
Why,  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Memtjer 
for  Renfrewshire  had  answered  these 
charges,  when  he  said  that  there  had  been 
no  call  for  the  measure.  If  such  had  been 
the  case,  if  on  the  one  hand  there  was  no 
demand  for  this  BtU,  and  if  on  the  other 
those  feelings  of  religious  oppo&tion  to 
which  he  had  adverted  were  anticipated, 
what  but  an  imperious  sense  of  duty 
couid  have  influenced  the  right  hem.  Ba- 
ronet in  bringing  forward  the  measure  ? 
The  question  of  contract  had  been  re- 
peatedly argued  and  re-argued  during 
the  last  four  nights*  debate,  and  a  great 
number  of  hon.  Gentlemen,  including 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh* 
had  denied  the  existence  of  any  cuntract, 
or  even  of  any  implied  contract.  Now, 
he  was  ready  to  rest  his  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  question  itself,  because,  quite  apart 
from  any  questions  of  contract,  he  believed 
the  proposition  to  be  founded  on  justice ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  assertion  that  no  contract  existed. 
He  could  not  agree  with  those  who  as- 
serted that  they  might  with  equity  with- 
draw the  grant,  any  more  than  he  could 
agree  with  those  who  asserted  that  a 
new  religious  principle  had  been  raised 
by  the  measure*  In  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  contract,  he  was  aware  that  he  could 
bring  forward  no  new  argument ;  but, 
looking  at  the  two  Irish  AcU  of  Parlia- 
ment; looking  at  the  Act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  sanctioning  them  and 
confirming  them;  looking  at  the  Acts 
establishing  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
framing  its  regulations,  appointing  trus- 
tees, many  of  them  Protestants,  to  whom 
to  confide  its  management;  looking  to 
the  cireumstance  that  in  1809  and  in 
1813  they  revised  this  Vote  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  it,  and  adding  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  institution  and 
the  number  of  the  students;  looking 
to  all  these  facts,  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  they  were  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple, and  that  a  contract  did  exist  upon 
the  subject,  not  indeed  a  written  contract 
of  that  legal  force  which  would  bind  an 
individual,  but  such  a  contract  as  could 
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alone  exist  between  a  Government  and  the 
governed.  Again,  he  denied  that  any  new 
religious  principle  was  involved  in  the 
measure.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  assertions  made  on  this 
point  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  (Lord 
Lincoln's)  side  of  the  House  ;  but  he  con- 
ceived that  the  religious  principle  which 
did  exist  in  the  matter  was  raised  in  1795, 
and  then  when  raised,  disposed  of.  Indeed 
he  could  not  see  what  a  religious  principle 
bad  to  do  with  what  was  now  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  arithmetical  calculation,  though  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  last  addressed  the 
House  mainly  relied,  in  discussing  this 
pari  of  the  subject,  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  about  to  triple  the  amount  of  the 
grant,  and  to  give  30,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  building.  But,  as  he  had 
Slated,  the  relij^ious  principle  was  raised  in 
1795,  in  the  measure  sujrgested  by  Mr. 
Burke,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  laid  before 
the  Prelates  of  England  for  their  sanction 
and  approval,  acceded  to  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament — then  exclusivelv  Protestant 
-*and  finally  made  law  by  the  sanction  of 
George  III.,  a  Sovereign  whom  all  Pro- 
testants revered.  Finding  a  measure  thus 
sanctioned,  could  they  in  1845,  in  a  re- 
formed Parliament,  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics now  associated  with  us  in  the  gene- 
ral legislation  of  the  Empire,  assume  the 
right  to  discontinue  it  ?  Now  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  he  would  refer 
to  one  or  two  authorities  w^hich  he  thought 
ought  to  have  great  weight  with  them 
on  this  subject.  In  1811,  Mr.  Grattan 
stated  '*  he  was  not  aware  of  the  strength 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's)  argument,  that 
because  we  adopted  the  original  grant, 
therefore  we  were  not  obliged  ever  to  en- 
large it.  If  once  the  principle  was  adopted, 
the  limitation  of  the  sum  was  only  to  be 
fixed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  to 
act  otherwise  was  nominally  to  adopt  and 
ultimately  to  defeat  the  principle."  But 
when  he  contended  that  they  would  not 
be  justified  in  striking  oiFthe  grant,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  fifty  years'  prescrip 
tion  would  make  that  right  which  was  in 
itself  wrong.  There  might  be  maxims  in 
politics  as  in  morals  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  no  revolution  of  ages,  and  no 
changes  of  States  or  Legislatures,  could 
modify  or  alter ;  but  then  he  was  com- 
pelled to  ask  whether  any  such  maxims 
were  involved  in  the  measure  now  before 
the  House  ?    As  to  the  proposition  that  a 


State  might,  without  any  infringement  of 
religious  principle,  endow  an  institution 
intended  to  teach  doctrines  differing  from 
those  professed  by  the  State — could  it  be 
contended  that  such  a  principle  was  mo- 
rally wrong?  He  denied  it.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  there  were  some  of 
his  hon.  Friends  who  held  this  doctrine ; 
but,  if  they  did,  let  them  act  up  to  their 
principles :  they  must  go  further  than 
the  rejection  of  this  measure — they  must 
utterly  repeal  the  grant.  But  even 
this  will  not  vindicate  their  consistency 
— they  must  go  further  still:  they  must 
cease  to  continue  to  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters of  Ireland  such  assistance  as 
the  Regium  Donum ;  they  must  with- 
draw from  the  Colonies  that  aid  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  there  at  present  re- 
ceived. He  knew  that  his  hem.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Newcastle  said  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  stand 
by  Treaties  which  bound  us  to  payments 
for  the  support  and  advancement  of  Ca- 
tholicism there.  Where  then  was  the  prin- 
ciple? If  the  hon.  Member  considered  the 
question  as  a  matter  of  religious  principle, 
he  must  make  its  application  universal. 
No  consideration  of  expediency  should 
enter,  when  feelings  so  much  higher  stood 
on  the  threshold.  The  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  those  who  thought  with  him,  should 
be  prepared  to  act  up  to  their  principles, 
and  treat  these  Treaties,  providing  for 
the  support  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
Colonies,  as  so  much  waste  paper,  even 
though  by  such  infraction  of  Treaties  we 
should  lose  these  Colonies,  and  all  the 
advantages  which  attached  to  them.  As 
for  himself,  he  looked  upon  this  measure 
as  altogether  unconnected  with  religi- 
ous considerations.  He  looked  upon  it 
as  a  measure  of  high  national  policy. 
He  saw  in  Ireland  a  priesthood  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  poor  and 
ignorant — a  priesthood  which  must  pos- 
sess power  and  influence  in  proportion  to 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  Could  he  then  hesi- 
tatCf  seeing  the  immense  moral  influence 
they  possessed  —  could  he  hesitate  to 
adopt  means  for  the  better  education  of 
these  educators  of  the  people?  Could  he 
shrink  from  an  endeavour  to  instruct  those 
from  whom  alone  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  consent  to  receive  instruction  ?  He 
did  not  despair  of  seeing  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood  enlisted  in  aid  of  the 
common  cause  of  the  United  Empire.   He 
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did  not  despair  of  wetng  that  priesthood 
labouring  in  oonnexion  with  them^  not 
indeed  in  the  field  of  religion,  but  in 
the  common  field  of  the  r^eneration  and 
improvement  of  the  count rj.  Such  a  con- 
summation he  believed  to  be  within  their 
readi.  He  would  appeal  even  to  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  —  to  his  feelings  of  Christian 
charity  and  benevolence— he  would  ap- 
peal to  him  whether  even  he  would 
not  make  any  sacrifice,  8hort  of  one  in 
whidi  his  feelings  of  religion  were  in- 
^ved,  to  arrive  at  such  a  consummation  ? 
But  to  attain  such  an  end,  the  propcwition 
before  the  House  must  be  the  first  step. 
Without  such  a  measure  nothing  which 
they  could  do  would  be  received  in  a 
grateful  spirit.  If  this  first  step  be  want- 
ingt  >11  the  best  meant  efforts  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  improvement  of  Ireland 
will  be  valueless  and  unavailing.  Several 
hon.  Gentlemen,  among  others  the  hon. 
Members  for  Harwich  and  Warwickshire, 
hnd  laid  great  stress  upon  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  failure  of  Maynooth  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  contended  that 
therefore  the  grant  should  not  be  in* 
creased,  but  should  be  withdrawn  altoge- 
ther. But  before  he  could  come  to  such  a 
conclusion  he  must  inquire  into  the  cir. 
cumstances  of  this  alleged  failure.  He 
was  not  aliout  to  give  the  House  aoy  fur- 
ther details  on  the  point  alluded  to  by  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  in  bringing  forward  the  mea- 
sure, as  to  the  present  state  of  Maynooth ; 
but  he  believed  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Perthshire  was  the  only  Gentleman  who 
had  stated  that  Maynooth  was  in  that  con- 
dition in  which  its  friends  could  reasonably 
wish  to  see  it.  He  believed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  in  that  state,  as  regarded 
internal  arrangements,  which  was  more 
calculated  to  lower  and  debase  the  mind 
than  to  elevate  and  enlighten  it.  Endowed 
by  the  State  with  a  sum  of  money  calcu- 
lated apparently  at  the  exact  amotmt  most 
likely  to  thwart  its  own  avowed  object, 
and  at  the  same  time  disi^oiirage  private 
Hherality  —  could  a  place  like  this  be 
likely  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  young 
candidate  for  holy  orders  any  gratitude  or 
reverence  to  those  to  whom  he  owed  the 
education  which  he  was  receiving  ?  Before, 
then,  they  pronounced  Maynooth  to  be  a 
failure,  increase  the  physical  comforts  of 
its  inmates.  It  was  now  admitted  to  be 
in  axiom  as  regarded  education,  that  it 
Itqulxad  phjrsioaf  comforti  u  a  first  step  to 


its  effective  instilment^  and  thtt  without 
that  firat  step  it  could  be  only  half  suocesa- 
fuL  Let  there  also  be  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  scientific  and  literary  educati<m. 
With  the  theological  course  of  study  be 
hoped  that  they  would  not  interfere ;  but 
the  general  education,  though  he  by  no 
means  concurred  in  the  obKervations  of  tbe 
hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  on  this  point, 
was  susceptible  of  much  improvement. 
With  this  improvement,  and  with  an  in- 
crease of  physical  comforts,  if  the  insti- 
tution should  yet  be  found  a  failure,  they 
would  then,  and  not  till  then,  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  it.  As  matters  at 
present  stood,  any  argument  deduced  from 
the  allegation  that  the  priests  hitherto 
educated  in  Maynooth  had  been  found  in 
any  way  wanting  in  their  proper  duties  to 
their  flocks,  and  had  diverged  into  the  paths 
of  affitation  and  political  excitement  against 
the  laws,  only  coitfirmed  him  in  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  wise  to  attempt  to  improve 
their  education,  and  by  some  such  mea- 
sure as  that  now  before  them  to  attempt 
to  gain  to  the  Legislature  their  better 
feelings.  Another  objection  which  bad 
been  raised  to  the  measure,  was  that 
which  related  to  its  being  introduced 
unconditionally.  It  was  said,  **  Increase 
the  endowment  if  you  will,  hut  increase 
it  under  certain  conditions.  Impose  such 
conditions  as  should  make  Mavnooth  a 
seminary  for  general  as  well  as  theologi- 
cal learning.  Do  not  educate  priests 
only  within  these  walls.  In  short,  secu- 
larise as  much  as  possible  its  chsracter." 
But  this  system  had  already  been  tried. 
It  was  upon  this  foundation  that  the  Col- 
lege had  at  first  been  placed.  The  plan 
was  persevered  in  for  twenty- two  years, 
and  then  abandoned,  as  having  been  found 
unsuitable  and  practically  inconveni* 
ent.  In  the  year  1826  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  inquired  into  the  condition  of 
the  College  at  Maynooth,  and  it  was  in 
these  terms  that  they  spoke  of  it  :— 


i« 


Although  the  principal  obiecl  of  the  trus- 
tees appears  to  have  been  the  education  of 
persons  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
they  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  building  as 
a  lay  college,  and  received  within  it  persons 
who  were  not  destined  for  holy  orders.  It 
became,  however,  spparent  that  the  different 
system  of  education  which  is  deemed  neccssiry 
for  those  who  are  to  undertake  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  addi- 
tional restraints  to  which  they  are  subject, 
rendered  the  lay  college  an  inconvenient  ap- 
pendage. It  was  discontinued  in  the  year 
1817|  and  the  buildiogs  and  land  whieh  bad 
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been  ippropriated  to  it  were  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  clerical  students*" 

The  statement  which  he  had  just  read  fully 
confirmed  the  prudent  and  sagacious  antici- 
pations of  Mr.  Burke.  The  words  of  Mr. 
Burke  had  been  quoted  already  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  other  side;  but  with 
the  permission  of  the  House  he  would  read 
a  passage  which  bore  upon  thia  part  of 
the  question  :^-^ 

"  When  we  are  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  any  body  of  men  we  ought  seriously  to 
consider  the  particular  functions  they  are  to 
perform  in  life.  A  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
IS  the  minister  ofaveiy  ritual  religion^  and 
by  his  profession  subject  to  many  restraints. 
His  life  is  a  life  full  of  strict  observances,  and 
his  duties  are  of  a  laborious  nature  towards 
himself,  and  of  the  highest  possible  trust  to- 
wards others.  The  duty  of  confession  alone  is 
sufficient  to  set  in  the  strongest  light  the 
necessity  of  his  having  an  appropriate  mode  of 
education.  If  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
intended  for  celibacy,  and  the  function  of  con- 
fession, is  not  strictly  bred  in  a  seminary 
where  these  things  are  respected,  inculcated, 
and  enforced  as  sacred,  and  not  made  the  sub- 
ject of  derision  and  obloquy,  he  will  be  ill 
fitted  for  the  former,  and  the  latter  will  be 
indeed  in  his  hands  a  terrible  instrument.'' 

It  tvas admitted  that  theexperiment  had  been 
fairly  tried,  and  that  it  had  entirely  failed. 
Into  this  part  of  the  subject  he  would  not 
enter  further.  He  would  only  express  his 
belief  that  it  would  be  most  improper  in 
the  Oovemment  to  impose  such  terms  as 
those  thus  proposed;  and  if  they  did  at- 
tempt to  secularise  education  in  Maynooth, 
they  would  run  greater  risk  of  making  the 
laity  educated  there  bigoted,  than  they 
would  have  a  chance  of  rendering  the 
priesthood  liberal.  But  the  hon.  Member 
for  Armagh  complained  of  the  time  at 
which  the  Motion  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Harwich  had  adopted  the  tame  tone.  He 
remembered  also,  that  on  a  previous  night 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  had  declared 
that  he  thought  the  time  at  which  the  mea- 
•ure  had  been  brought  forward  the  mos^t 
unfortunate  which  could  have  been  se- 
lected. He  feared  the  objection  of  time 
was  too  often  raised  to  measures  of  this  kind 
when  all  other  arguments  failed,  or  when 
it  was  necessary  to  find  a  makeweight  for 
the  scale  when  the  balance  of  reasons  was 
against  the  speaker.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  on  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind,  the  time  of  granting 
the  concession,  and  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
wero  two  essential  points  on  which  the 


success  of  the  experiment  depended.    As 
to  the  manner  in    which   it    had    been 
brought  forward,  he  should  say  nothing. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dungarvon— in  a  speech   of  even  more 
than  his  usual  eloquence — did  ample  jus- 
tice to  that  point.     Ag  regarded  the  time, 
he  thought  this  was  the  time  for  grant- 
ing  a  boon   of    this   nature.      Let  him 
remind   the   House,   that  they  had  been 
frequently  told  by  Mr.O'Connell  that  every 
concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics  was  ex- 
torted by  force ;  we  have  been  told  that 
we  yielded  to  agitation  within  our  shores, 
or  to    the  apprehension  of  dangers  and 
wars  from  without.     Where  were  the  dan- 
gers which  we  had  now  to  fear  ?     He  be- 
lieved we  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  this 
was  a  fitting  occasion  for  displaying  a  re- 
quisite degree  of  moral  courage  in  adapting 
our  measures  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  of  the  country.     This  was  not 
only  the  most  propitious,  but,  as  he  had  said, 
the  precise  time  for  such  a  measure   as 
the  present.      Agitation  had  been    sup- 
pressed, the  supremacy  of  the  law  had  been 
vindicated,  the  clamour  for  Repeal  (which 
had  continued  so  long  that  the  people  of 
this  country  at   least  were  apprehensive 
that  there  was  some  real  danger  of  the 
success  of  that  measure),  was  drowned  in 
the  murmur  of  growing  industry  and  com- 
mercial prosperity.     As  to  external  dangers 
there  were  none ;  not  even  those  "  little 
wars"  which  had  been  left  as  a  legacy  to 
the  present  Government  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  office.     Scarcely  even  a  rumour 
of  wars  was  heard.     He  maintained,  then, 
that  with  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  this 
was  the  particular  moment  when  a  boon 
might  be  conferred  with  grace.     '*And  I 
pray  to  God,''  said  the  noble  Lord,  "it  may 
be  accepted  by  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given."  But  let  me  re-* 
mind  the  House  that  if  this  measure  is  now 
rejected  you  will  not  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  it  never  was  proposed.     We  have 
held  up  this  cup  to  the  lips  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.     I  sincerely  trust  the 
House  will  not  dash  it  from  them.     We 
have  raised  their  hopes.     I  trust  you  will 
not  force  them  back  on  their  own  resources. 
If  the  House  should  so  decide,  it  will  incur 
a  heavy  and  serious  responsibility.     I  feel 
that  I  have  detained  the  House  too  long, 
but  I  must  repeat  that  this  measure  has 
my  hearty  concurrence,  not   only   in   its 
details,  but  in  its  principle.     I  am  ready, 
howe?er,  to  admit  that  whilst  t  give  as 
unhesitating  a  support  to  this  meuure  as  I 
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have  ever  done  to  any  measnre  during  the 
twelve  years  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
sitting  in  this  House,  and  while  I  approve 
warmiy  of  its  equity  and  propriety,  as  well 
as  anticipate  the  most  beneficial  results 
from  it  when  it  shall  have  come  into 
operation p  I  must,  I  say,  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  this  vote  is  to  me  a 
painful  one.  I  shall  give  this  vote  in  op- 
poNitinn  to  the  remtmstrances  and  views 
and  opinions  of  my  constituents — men 
with  whom  during  my  career  in  Parlia- 
ment I  have  httd  no  political  differences, 
and  whose  religious  feelings  on  this  question 
I  cannot  lo<tk  on  otherwitte  than  with  the 
dvept'st  reverence  and  respect.  There  are 
otlier  Cannes  which  render  the  vote  a  very 
painful  one.  I  feel  that  those  causes — to 
which  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  would  it  be 
becoming  in  roe  more  particularly  to  allude 
— »are  entitled  to  weight,  and  render  my  vote 
a  most  painful  one ;  but  I  also  feel  that  I 
should  be  wanting  in  my  dutv  to  the  coun- 
try if  I  allowed  ccmKiderations  of  this  kind 
to  induce  me  to  hesitate  or  falter  in  the 
CourHe  which  i  think  right.  I  support  this 
measure  because  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
it  will  ~ I  do  not  say  in  its  immediate  re- 
sults—tend to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  policy  which  dictates  it  will 
tend  to  produce  political  and  religious  peace 
in  that  country,  and  to  secure  the  establish- 
ments of  both  countries,  whether  civil  or  ec- 
clesiaitical.  As  regards  the  feelings  of  con- 
stituents on  this  question,  I  would  addreu 
myself  with  all  deference  and  humility  to 
some  hon.  Friends  around  me,  who  I  know 
art  suffering  from  pressure  from  without.  I 
can  myself  speak  from  experience  on  that 
noint;  but  I  feel  confident  that  if  my  hon. 
Friends  adopt  the  course  which  according 
to  their  conscientious  convictions  they  think 
right,  we  shall  be  enabled,  at  some  future 
day*  to  appeal  from  the  intoxication  of  the 
preMnt  state  of  apprehension  of  our  constit- 
uentSi  to  the  sobriety  of  their  future  reflec- 
tions ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  in  their  calm 
and  temperate  moments,  they  will  accord 
us  their  free  and  unqualified  meed  of  ap« 
probation. 

Lord  Worthy  said :  If  I  consulted  my 
own  feelings,  I  should  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  observations  on  this 
question  ;  but  having  presented  136  peti- 
tions from  my  own  constituents  against 
this  Bill,  I  feel  I  may  be  excused  if  I 
ask  the  House  to  indulge  me  for  a  few 
moments  whilst  1  stale  the  grounds  of  the 
vote  I  mean  to  give.     I  presented  peti- 


tions, not  only  from  the  Wesleyani,  bat 
from  all  the  Dissenting  bod  lea  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  county  which  I  represent ; 
and  although  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
silting  for  that  division  for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years,  I  may  safely  say  that  on 
no  previous  occasion  has  there  been  so 
universal  a  sentiment  of  oppoailion  to  a 
Government  measure.  I  am  bound  to 
say  this;  and  I  feel  I  should  ill  discharge 
my  duty  as  a  Member  of  this  Hooce,  if 
I  did  not  at  once  avow  that  my  opinion 
on  this  question  does  not  coincide  wiib 
the  views  of  mv  consiituents.     I  have  the 

m 

8aii»f.tciion,  however,  of  refleciinir,  that 
though  I  gave  no  pledges,  my  general 
opinions  on  this  question  were  known  to 
j  my  constituents.  During  the  peii«>d  I 
have  been  in  Parliament,  1  h'tveirivariiibly 
voted  for  the  e:rant  of  9,000/.  to  May. 
nooth,  and  1  have  been  three  or  four  times 
re-eit'cted  after  having  done  so.  1  alto,  in 
1835,  voted  for  the  Motion  of  my  noble 
Fiiend  the  Member  tor  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, when  he  proposed  a  Committee  of 
the  whule  House  on  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  Ireland.  In  his  speech  prefacing 
that  Motion,  my  hon.  Friend  stated  that 
if  the  House  went  into  Commiitee,  be 
should  propose  that  the  surplus  funds  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Ireland  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  religious  education 
of  all  classes  of  Christians.  I  voted  for 
that  Motion,  and  was  afterwards  twice  re- 
elected. I  mention  these  facts  merely  to 
show  that  I  am  not  now  acting  contraiy 
to  those  views  which  must  have  been 
known  to  those  who  sent  me  to  this  House ; 
and  though  it  shall  ever  be  my  desire  to 
pay  a  due  reapect  to  the  opinions  of  my 
constituents,  I  have  also  to  consider  what 
the  interests  of  the  country  generally  re- 
quire. It  is  true  I  hear  on  both  sides  aa 
a  matter  of  taunt  against  the  Government, 
that  this  measure  is  broogbt  forward  by 
men  who  never  before  proposed  any  plan 
of  liberal  policy  towards  Ireland.  I  will 
admit  the  justness  of  this  observation ; 
but,  am  1  to  reject  a  measure  which  I 
consider  a  good  one,  because  Miniatera 
have  not  heretofore  acted  up  to  their  pre- 
sent professions  ?  Looking  at  ita  efiecta 
in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view, 
I  believe  that  this  measure  is  calculated 
to  do  good  to  Ireland.  1  do  not  think  I 
am  doing  anything  wrong  in  a  reltgiooa 
point  of  view,  if  I  aflford  better  means  of 
education  to  those  who  are  to  iottroct  the 
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people  of  Ireland.     To  give  the  clergy  of  I  iholic  clergy  of  Ireland.     And  he  roust 
Ireland  the   benefit  of  such  an  improved    say  that  this  was  the  value,  the  real  gist 


iproved 
Bystem  of  education,  1  look  on  as  a  step 
merely  in  accordance  with  the  divine  pre- 
cept of  Christian  charity.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  give  my  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  At  the 
same  time,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
pledged  only  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
1  am  not  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
source  from  which  the  money  to  be  applied 
under  this  Bill  should  come.  On  the  same 
ground  (hat  I  voted  in  1835  (hat  the  sur- 
plus Ecclesiastical  Revenues  should  be 
applied  to  education,  1  should  oppose  the 
charge  of  26,000/.  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  1  should  prefer  the  Motion  of 
which  my  hon.  Friend  (he  Member  for 
Sheffield  has  given  notice.  But  that  does 
DOt  preclude  me  from  voting  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  on  this  occasion.  If  I 
had  given  a  silent  vote  I  feel  that  my 
approval  of  the  measure  might  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents ;  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  act- 
ing an  honest  part  if  I  did  not  state  the 
differenceof  opinion  which  existed  between 
us^  and  I  should  be  acting  a  less  honest 
part  if  I  absented  myself  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, or  voted  contrary  to  my  own  convic- 
tion of  what  is  right. 

Mr.  Milnes  said,  he  should  hardly  have 
taken  a  part  in  this  eager  and  anxious  de- 
bate, had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstance 
that  last  year  he  had  placed  on  the  Books 
of  the   House  a  Resolution,  praying  the 
House  to  affirm  that  the  endowment  of 
the   Roman   Catholic    priests  of  Ireland 
would  be  a  wise  and  judicious  measure. 
He  could  not  deny  that  at  that  time  his 
Motion  met  with  (he  same  reception  from 
the  House  that  (he  Bill  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  met  with  from  the  country.  And 
when  he  had  come  to  answer  his  constitu- 
ents for  bringing  forward  ihat  Motion,  he 
did  feel  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  an  oc- 
casion would  soon  arrive  when  he  should 
be  called  on  in  a   more  distinct  and  pro- 
minent manner  to  express  himself  on  the 
subject.     He  did  not.  however,  think  that 
the  Bill  before  the  Hou^e  cont  lined  any 
formal  or  distinct  reco^^nition  on  the  part 
of  Her   Majesty's   Ministers  to  carry  out 
any  distinct  scheme  for  the  endowment 
of  the    Roman  Catholic  clergy.      When 
le  proposed  (hat  Resolution  to  the  House 
he  did  not  ask  (he  House  to  pledtre  itself 
to  any  particular  scheme,  but  merely  to  the 
propriety  of  conciliating  the  Roman  Ca* 
VOL.  LXXIX.     {Je'^S} 


of  (he  Bill  before  the  House,  that  it  was 
a    first   great   step   towards  conciliation. 
Other  modes  of  conciliating  Ireland  had 
failed  in  their  intent,  because  they  did  not 
approach   the   Irish   people   through    the 
medium  of  their  instructors — those   men 
who  had  stood  by  the  [rish  people  during 
the  whole  of  their  dark  and  desolate  his- 
tory — because  an  attempt  had  not  been 
made  to  conciliate  the  Irish  people  in  the 
only  way  (hey  could  accept  it,  by  improv- 
ing   their   priesthood^  and   thus   making 
that   priesthood    the  great  links  of  con- 
nexion   between   the    English    and    Irish 
people.     But  to  come  to  the  mere  inno- 
cency  of  the  Bill ;  for  he  did  not  think 
any  hon.  Gentleman — not  even  (he  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  himself — would  object 
to   the   measure   solely    and    simply    be- 
cause it  proposed    to  give  a  li(tle  more 
comfort  to  the  students  of  Maynooth,  to 
put    a    little   more   furniture   into    their 
gloomy  apartments,  to  give  a  more  decent 
front  to    their  dilapidated  building,  and 
atFord  to  the  students  a  readier  introduc- 
tion into  the  kingdom  of  literature,  science^ 
and  art.     If  that  question  stood  merely  by 
itself,  he  (Mr.  Milnes)  did   not  suppose 
that  the  Bill  would  be  opposed  by   any 
bodv;  but  it  was  asserted  that  this  addi- 
tioudl   grant  to  Maynooth    would    be  an 
encouragement  to  Catholicism  in  Ireland. 
Now,  if  comfort  or  even   wealth  were  to 
encourage  and   promote  a  particular  re- 
ligion, surely  the  Protestant  Establishment 
would  hardly  have  remained  so  long  sta- 
tionary durmg  the  whole  progress  of  its 
career.     Surely,  if  those  means,  so  lar^i^ely 
and   generously   applied,   could    produce 
such  immediate    and    extensive    spiritual 
effects,    the     Roman     Catholic    religion 
would  hardly,  at  this  moment,  be  the  re- 
lii^ion  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  people. 
He  need  not  remind  the  spiritually-minded 
men  who  opposed  him  on  (his  subject  that 
there  was  no  necessary  connexion  between 
those  things — that  the  coicession  of  a  little 
comfort   to  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  did 
not  necessarily  encourage  and  increase  the 
spiritual  efficacy  of  Popery.     If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kent  saw  a  Roman  Catholic 
sick  on  the  wayside,  the  fear  of  encourat;- 
in(j   Popery    vsould    not    deter   him  (Mr. 
Plump»re)   from  acting  the   part  of  the 
};oo(i   Samaritan.     And   he  (Mr.   Milnes) 
did  not  (hink  this  Bill  involved  any  more 
the  encouragement  of  Poperv,  nor  did  he 
2B 
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think  it  entered  into  the  consideration  of 
the  GoTernmeDt  to  eocoorage  or  discoar- 
•ge  Popery  by  this  Bill.  He  had  never 
been  more  shocked  in  his  life,  than  when 
he  had  heard  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Osford  say,  that  he  had  rather  the 
Irish  priests  should  be  as  bad  and  as 
ignorant  as  they  could  be,  than  that  they 
should  produce  such  men  as  Bossnet,  or 
Dr.  Wiseman.  He  should  be  ashamed  of 
his  Protestantism  if  he  held  that  opinion. 
He  did  not  hold  the  opinion,  that  if  you 
gave  the  Roman  Catholics  more  know- 
ledge you  rendered  their  approach  to  Pro- 
testantism more  difficult.  There  was  more 
in  the  spirit  of  the  contract  of  Mr.  Pitt 
than  at  first  appeared.  The  real  contract 
was,  that  the  priests  should  be  educated 
properly.  If  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  would  allow  to  Mr.  Pitt  the 
privilege  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Mr. 
Perceval^  of  having  a  ghost,  be  (Mr. 
Milnes)  was  sore  Mr.  Pitt  would  rejoice  to 
see  the  real  fulBlment  of  his  contract.  It' 
the  shade  of  Piit  were  now  hovering  over 
the  House,  he  woul«l  hail  with  delight  the 
present  measure,  both  for  what  it  is  and 
for  what  it  promises.  For  although  it 
conferred  but  a  small  favour,  that  favour 
derived  an  enormous  value  from  the  frank 
and  generous  manner  in  which  it  was 
offered,  and  also  for  the  promise  it  gave  that 
the  Government  were  determined  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  only 
way  that  was  possible.  In  this  respect 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  followed  the 
eX'imple  of  the  admirable  Government  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  He  thought  it 
extremely  unjust  to  speak  of  that  Govern- 
ment in  the  way  it  had  been  spoken  of  by 
his  own  side  of  the  House  when  in  oppos^i- 
tion.  He  did  believe  that  they  had  struck 
the  right  chord  in  respect  to  Ireland,  and 
had  begun  to  govern  that  country  in  the 
right  way.  They  had  governed  Ireland 
rightly,  not  by  Whig  Registration  Bills,  or 
political  fancies,  but  by  obtaining  the  love 
of  the  people.  They  bad  governed  Ireland 
by  the  true  and  simple  process  of  treatmg 
the  Irish  priesthood  as  they  ought  to  be 
treated.  He  believed  that  that  was  the 
whole  secret  of  Whig  popularity,  and  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
followed  up  that  course,  be  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  some  good,  without 
doing  a  tittle  of  injury  to  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland;  while  all  the  acts,  and 
all  the  intentions  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  oecesstrily  implicated  its  destrnc* 


tion  and  OTerthiow.  He  earnestly  wished 
to  state  what  he  believed  to  be  the  maio 
distinctions  in  natters  of  this  kind.  It 
was  important  to  mark  those  distinctions ; 
and  if  they  were  not  asserted,  then  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  open  to  those 
reproaches  which  bad  been  so  eloquently 
directed  against  it  by  the  right  boo.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Edinborgh;  bat 
which,  if  those  distinctions  were  preserved, 
were  most  unfair  and  unjust.  We  have  been 
asked  how  far  we  mean  to  go  in  this  coarse. 
The  question  had  been  put  to  him  as  it 
had  been  pot  to  every  other  Member. 
['*  No,  no.*^  The  question  had  been  pot 
to  every  Member  that  supported  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  ['*  No,  no.*']  The 
question  had  been  put  to  him.  It  might 
be  eitremely  ludicrous  to  the  House,  but 
it  was  extremely  serious  to  him.  He  be* 
lieved  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  arguing  solely  from  what  he 
had  seen  of  their  public  proceed ings^and 
he  knew  it  was  his  own  intention — to  pro- 
ceed as  far  in  the  conciliation  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  as  was  compatible 
wiih  the  existence  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland.  Not  a  word  bad 
fallen  from  the  supporters  of  this  Bill 
during  the  debate,  to  show  that  they  bad 
any  intention  to  prt^moie  any  measure  ihat 
would  endanger  the  Church  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland.  It  was  not,  however,  to 
be  supposed  that  the  same  line  could  be 
laid  down  for  all  the  individuals  compos- 
ing a  party.  He  knew  well  that  he  was 
associated  with  some  hon.  Genthmen 
holding  extreme  opiniitns;  and  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
sympathized  with  them,  because  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  treated 
them  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  treating  his  supporters. 
But  was  it  to  be  argued  that,  in  the  pre* 
sent  political  state  of  that  country,  the 
lines  of  conduct  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldoo 
were  to  be  scrupulously  adhered  to  ?  The 
right  boo.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  reproached  with  hav* 
ing  deserted  his  principles  and  party;  bat 
there  had  been  crises  both  in  party  and  in 
political  history  which  showed  that  the 
right  boo.  Gentleman  was  not  single  in 
the  course  which  he  had  taken ;  indeed, 
some  such  opinions  as  those  which  had 
escaped  with  reference  to  his  present  pro- 
ceeding had  frequently  before  been  ex« 
Eressed  in  that  House;  and  he  most  state 
is  firm  con? ictioA  ihat  there  was  aothiog 
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more  dangeroDs  to  the  character  of  that 
House  than  for  its  Members  to  permit 
their  political  and  their  party  feelings  to 
assume  a  religious  aspect,  and  for  them  to 
be  governed  by  such  considerations  in 
giving  their  votes  upon  any  measure.  In 
that  case,  all  improvement  would  be  im- 
possible, and  all  the  lessons  of  experience 
would  be  lost;  victory  would  yield  nothing 
but  pride ;  defeat  would  result  in  ob- 
stinacy, and  we  should  end  at  last  in 
holding  opinions  which  reason  would  re- 
ject, and  principles  which  our  better  rea- 
son abhorred.  He  should  support  the 
present  measure;  and  when  he  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  upwards  of  twenty 
Members  expressed  to  him  publicly  their 
desire  that  such  a  measure  should  be 
brought  forward.  [**  Name,  name."]  The 
bon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire  had 
challenged  bim  to  name  those  that  ex- 
pressed such  a  desire  ;  but  he  would  not 
name  them.  Under  any  circumstances, 
he  should  have  given  the  same  cordial 
support  to  the  measure  which  he  was 
prepared  to  do,  from  whatever  Minister  it 
had  proceeded  ;  but,  independently  of  all 
other  considerations,  he  was  prepared  to 
mainiRin  ihat  the  question  was  one  of  the 
very  highest  expediency.  [Loud  laugh- 
ter, and  cries  of**  Hear."]  He  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  that  within  those 
walls  the  word  *' expediency '*  always 
bote  an  opprobrious  meaning.  For  his 
part,  he  always  looked  upon  expediency 
to  be  the  best  principle  of  action.  He 
never  could  disconnect  it  from  the  ada^e 
which  declared  honesty  to  be  the  best 
policy ;  and  if  that  principle  were  carried 
out,  then  exs'cdienry  would  often  be  found 
at  the  bottom.  Let  him  only  ask  hon. 
Members  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
to  examine  their  own  minds,  and,  having 
done  so,  to  declare  whether  (hey  were  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  it  upon  the  ground 
of  expediency.  He  asserted  that  the 
measure  was  not  only  expedient,  but  that 
it  was  absolutely  demanded.  He  did  not 
mean  by  this  to  imply  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  might  not  have  got  through  an- 
other year  or  two  without  bringing  for- 
ward some  such  measure  as  that  before 
the  House ;  but  what  he  meant  was,  that 
the  battle  must  be  fought  sooner  or  later, 
and  he  therefore  thought  that  the  present 
was  a  most  favourable  moment,  and  that 
the  time  was  most  opportune  for  deciding 
the  question  whether  the  people  of  Eng- 
laod  were  prepared  to  allow  Ireland  to  be 


governed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  equal- 
ity. He  rejoiced  most  heartily  that  such 
a  measure  should  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  and  be 
was  the  more  disposed  to  welcome  such  a 
measure,  because  he  was  certain  the  coun« 
try  would,  at  no  distant  period,  see  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  only  brought 
it  forward  from  motives  of  strong  neces- 
sity.  When  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
his  noble  and  venerable  Colleague  in  the 
Ministry  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had 
been  accused  of  having  resisted  such  a 
measure  as  the  present  until  all  Ireland 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war,  and  when 
such  men  concurred  in  the  measure  con- 
jointly with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  he  could 
not  but  consider  that  public  men  of 
the  character  and  standing  of  those 
to  whom  he  referred  were  actuated  by 
the  highest  principles  of  the  public  wel- 
fare ;  and,  he  believed,  that  the  coun- 
try would  soon  be  able  to  perceive  that 
Ministers  had  not  approached  the  ques- 
tion on  wanton  or  trifling;  ground;:,  but 
had  been  urged  to  deal  with  it  by  the 
strong  and  pressing  necessity  of  the  case. 
He  knew  what  the  country  said  and  felt 
at  present  on  the  subject  of  the  measure. 
He  knew  also  that  it  was  difficult  to  op- 
pose reason  to  the  passions;  but  he  must 
deliberately  state  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
the  country  was  not  at  the  present  time 
susceptible  of  tbe  arguments  which  had 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Bdl.  The 
House  was,  however,  intrusted  with  a 
solemn  and  a  responsible  duty,  and  it  was 
a  part  of  that  duty  for  them  to  carry  out 
a  measure  like  the  present^  in  the  princi- 
ple and  justice,  as  well  as  necessity  of 
which,  so  vast  a  majoiity  of  them  concur- 
red, even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  constituents.  Those 
were  solemn  moments  of  deliberation,  and 
he  was  not  unwillmg  to  take  his  share  of 
the  responsibility  which  the  success  of  the 
measure  would  throw  upon  the  House.  If 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  be  defeated 
on  the  present  question — and  such  a  con- 
tingency was  possible — all  he  would  do  was 
to  ask  the  country  to  compare  the  succes- 
sors of  the  present  Ministry  uith  those 
whom  they  would  displace.  He  did  not, 
however,  anticipate  that  such  an  occur- 
rence would  take  place.  He  believed 
rather  that  the  opposition  to  the  measure 
would  be  found  to  comprise  chiefly  the 
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well-meaning  theorists  of  the  closet.  He 
did  not  believe  so  g:ood  so  wise  a  mea- 
sure as  the  present  would  he  lost.  He 
believed  that  the  marvellous  common 
sense  of  the  people  of  England,  which  had 
carried  them  through  so  many  arduous 
struggles,  would  again  guide  them  in 
coming  to  a  right  decision  upon  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  and  ihat  it  would  not  fail  them 
on  the  present  emergency.  He  believed 
that  the  people  would  compare  those  who 
sat  on  his  side  of  the  House  with  their 
opponents  on  the  other  Benches,  and  that 
they  would  also  compare  the  measures  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet*s  Ministry  with 
those  brought  forward  by  (be  late  Go- 
vernment, and  haviog  done  so,  that  they 
would  decide  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He 
believed  the  people  would  ask  themselves 
whether  Ireland  was  to  be  governed  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
measure  was  based,  or  by  mean<«  of  vio- 
lence and  coercion.  For  himself,  he  saw 
no  alternative  between  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill  and  the  resumption  of  coercive  mea- 
sures. There  was  no  safety  in  dallying 
with  (he  discontent  of  6,000,000;  and  the 
country  roust  either  be  prepared  to  re- 
enact  the  penal  laws  of  Ireland,  or  else 
to  follow  out  the  course  indicated  by  the 
present  Bill.  One  ur  the  other  of  these 
two  courses  must  be  pursued,  and  that 
without  further  delay.  He  could  conceive 
no  bigot  so  injurious  to  (he  cause  which 
he  supported  as  an  amiable  bin;ot,  like  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford.  When  it  was 
recollected  that  Lord  Bacon  had  declared 
Popery  to  be  at  an  end  in  Ireland,  and 
when  Swift  was  found  declaring  that  in  a 
few  years  (here  would  be  no  more  Roman 
Catholics  in  that  country,  the  fact  could 
only  be  referred  to  the  mysterious  decrees 
of  Providence,  that  the  priesthood  (here 
were,  at  (he  present  moment,  more  power- 
ful than  ever.  The  cruelty  of  the  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  towards  Ireland 
was  such  as  to  humiliate  every  English- 
man who  looked  back  on  the  history  of 
that  country  ;  and  no  penance  could  be 
too  great  to  expiate  the  past,  nor  was  any 
danger  too  great  to  be  ris^ked,  if  by  any 
means  the  recollection  of  past  injuries 
could  be  effaced,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  past  be  made  the  means  of  present 
reconciliation.  For  his  own  part,  so 
strontr  was  his  conviction  that  the  present 
measure  was  oased  on  a  riu;ht  principle, 
that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  seat  in 
that  House  if  such  would  be  the  result  of 


his  voting  in  support  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Murphy  said^  it  must  be 
a  subject  of  oongralulalion  with  every 
person,  on  whatever  side,  to  know  that, 
however  disastrous  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  (he  Government,  the 
contingency  of  removal  from  office  might 
be,  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  was  ready, 
with  that  spontaneous  profusion  in  which 
images  flowed  upon  him,  to  vindicate  his 
failure.  It  might  be  for  antagonist  leaders 
of  political  parties  in  (bat  House  to  in- 
dulge in  crimination  and  recrimination, 
and  to  contrast  the  differences  of  their 
present  conduct  and  policy  with  that  of 
former  days.  But  he,  as  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Member  from  Ireland,  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  adopt  that  course,  which  he 
would  leave  to  others  who  had  fought 
the  battles  of  contested  policy.  He  stood 
there  on  neutral  ground,  to  consider  what 
was  the  spirit  of  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  towards  Ireland,  and 
to  tell  what  he  conscientiously  believed 
would  be  (he  advantages  to  the  peace  of 
both  countries,  if  it  were  accepted  in  a 
cordial  spirit.  It  was  in  that  spirit  he 
came  before  the  House ;  but,  if  he  should 
transcend,  in  some  measure,  the  calm 
spirit  in  which  he  would  fain  review  the 
mat(er — if  he  too  keenly  resented  certain 
taunts,  which  (nust  gall  his  feelings  where 
those  whom  he  revered  as  the  ministers  of 
his  religion  had  been  insulted,  he  hoped 
it  might  be  ascribed  to  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  an  Irishman.  Reviewing  certain 
speeches  made  on  either  side  of  the  House, 
he  would  first  address  himself  to  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Newcasile-under- 
Lyne  (Mr.  Colquhoun),  who,  in  an  ad- 
dress remarkable  fur  its  ability,  arrived  at 
certain  crmclusions,  which  appeared  to 
him  startling  and  anomalous.  These 
were,  first,  that  the  degree  of  ignorance 
existing;  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  was 
lamentable  and  ridiculous,  from  which 
the  hon.  Member  inferred  that  we  ought 
to  withhold  any  grant  of  money  which 
would  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
and  next,  that  there  was  something  in  (he 
asce(ic  character  of  (hat  institution  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  character  which  the 
people  of  this  country  would  approve  of 
in  an  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  If  the  hon.  Member 
had  known  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  as  to  educational  instituiionSy 
he  would  have  known  that  one  of  the 
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booDS,  the  most  zealously  sought  for,  was, 
thai  the   advantages  of  Trinity  College 
should   be  thrown  open  to  all  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.     Yet,  when  they 
asked  that  this  should  be  done,  and  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  accept  it  in 
Jieu  of  any  separate  educational  institu-  I 
tion,  it  was  refused  to  them.  He  appealed  i 
to  the  hon.  Recorder  for  Dublin  whether,  | 
when  they  arrived  at  a  certain   point  in 
that  academical  arena,  tbev  did  not  find 
the  stigma  of  exclusion  cast  upon  them? 
They  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  pro-  I 
pose  no  measure  for  education   but  the  ' 
opening  of  their  own   University.      He  I 
came  now  to  consider  the  principle  of  the  j 
measure.     The  proposition  of  the  Govern-  I 
ment  was  to  give  a  certain  amount  for  \ 
the   education   of    the   Roman   Catholic 
clergy.      He   was    told    by  hon.   Mem- 
bers, some  of  whom  opposed   the  grant,  i 
that  there  was  no  compact  in  the  case. ! 
He  never  considered  there  was  any  magic  , 
in   the  word   compact;    he   had   merely 
looked  at  this  as  a  matter  recurring  from 
year  (o  year ;  but  he  would  ask  any  per- 
son whether,  even  if  there  were  no  com- 
pact in  the  first  instance,  there  was  not 
something  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  so- 
ciety in   this  country  which   gave   to  the 
grant  a  permanence  as  strong  and  fixed 
as  if  there   had  been  a  written  treaty? 
Was  it  not,  then,  a  wise  and  good  mea- 
sure, first,  instead  of  the  heart-burnings 
which  flowed  from  the  annual  discussion 
of  the  measure,  to  make  the  grant  per- 
manent? and,  next,  to  put  it  on  a  fooling 
which  should  be  beneficial?     The  hon. 
Member  would  say  that  he  did  not  object 
to  the  original  grant  of  9,000/.,  but  that 
the  proposed  increase  involved  moral  tur- 
pitude as  well  as  injury  to  the  interests  of 
Protestantism.     It   was  to   him    new    to 
find    that   there  was  such  a   thing  as  a 
sliding  scale  in   moraliry,  and  he  could 
not  understand  why,  if  it  was  wrong  to 
give  26,000/.,  it  was  not  equally  wrong 
to  give  9,OoO/.     He  found   that  this  in- 
stitution h»d  been  recognised  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  set  apart  in   1791, 
and  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Earl  Camden.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment told    them  that  this   establishment 
was  now  in   the   most  ruinous  condition. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Peith  quoted 
Mr.  Grant,  who  told  them  that  it  was  a 
place  well  built  and  in  good  repair,  of 
which  the  inmates  were  in  the  utmost 


comfort  and  prosperity.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Duns;arvon  seemed  at  the 
moment  to  have  a  clue  to  his  notions  on 
the  subject,  for  he  remarked  that  the 
author  was  a  Scotchman.  He  could 
easily  imagine  that  the  author,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  luxury  of  trousers, 
might  have  supposed  those  whom  he  saw 
wearing  them  to  be  exceedingly  well  off. 
He  happened  to  have  before  him  a  book 
by  this  author,  devoted  to  the  description 
of  the  Members  of  that  House  some  years 
back.  Perhaps  they  would  allow  him, 
from  its  graphic  pages,  to  present  certain 
delineations  of  them  in  the  article  of  dress, 
which  would  probably  convince  the  House 
what  an  eminent  judge  this  respectable 
Scotch  traveller  was  of  such  matters. 
On  the  principle  of  detur  digniori,  to  the 
spirit  of  which  he  should  always  adhere, 
he  would  commence  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel).  He  was  quite 
sure  every  one  who  heard  the  description 
would  say  at  once,  **  There  is  the  man 
before  me  :*' 

"  His  usual  dress  is  a  green  surtout,  a  light 
waistcoat,  and  a  dark  pair  of  trousers.  He 
generally  displays  a  watch-chain  on  his  breast, 
with  a  bunch  of  gold  seals,  unusually  large  iu 
dimensions." 

Let  the  House  listen  to  what  followed  ; 
he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  feel  it  was  a  calumny  on  him. 

''  He  can  scarcely  be  called  a  dandy,  yet  he 
sacrifices  a  good  deal  to  the  (;races,  and  for 
my  part  I  hardly  know  any  public  man  who 
dresses  in  better  taste.'' 

This  was  Mr.  Grant*s  description  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet;  and,  turning  over  the 
page,  he  came  to  another  description, 
which  appeared  to  be  underlined ;  it  was 
that  of  the  gallant  Officer  the  Member 
for  Lincoln;  and,  if  the  gallant  Officer 
would  receive  it  in  the  same  good  humour 
with  which  he  offered  it,  he  would  make 
no  bunes  about  reading  it  to  the  House. 
[Co\one\  Sibthorp :  Hear.] 

*'  His  countenance  is  altogether  unique ;  it 
stands  out  in  broad  relief  from  the  counte- 
nances of  all  the  other  Members.  Two  or 
three  other  senators  rejoice  in  tufts,  and  a  few 
more  in  whiskers  of  decent  proportion;  but, 
compared  wiih  the  moustaches  and  whiskers 
of  the  gallant  Colonel,  one  feels  indignant  that 
they  should  be  dignified  by  the  name.  You 
hardly  know  whether  he  has  a  mouth  or  not. 
It  is  so  completely  buried  amidnt  the  surround- 
ing crop  of  hair,  until  he  begins  to  speak.   He 
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is  extremely  proud  of  his  whiskers  and  moas« 
taches." 

Now  they  came  to  the  plami  in  the  pad- 
ding,— 

*'  He  will  do  and  suffer  a  great  deal  for  his 
party  and  principles,  but  rather  Uian  submit 
to  be  shaved,  he  would  see  Tories,  Constitu- 
tioD|  and  all  scattered  to  the  winds.'' 

He  came  now  to  the  bon.  Member  for 
Lambeth,  Mr.  Hawes, — 

^  He  speaks  very  often,  but  generally  on 
the  details  of  some  very  unimportant  Bill :  I 
have  known  no  one  great  principle  or  mea- 
sure with  which  he  is  identified.  He  is  a 
little  man,  round  in  the  face,  and  of  dark 
hair.** 

After  this  he  should  not  detain  the  House 
eicept  by  the  description  which  the  writer 
gave  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Perth,  Mr.  Fox  Maule, — 

"  He  is  a  man  of  exceedingly  graceful  pro- 
portions, and  yery  retiring  manners."* 

He  was  quite  sure  every  one  who  had 
heard  these  specimens  of  the  author's 
descriptive  powers,  would  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  his  authority,  as  appealed  to  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Perth, 
in  all  matters  of  dress,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience, was  correct.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Northamptonshire  asked  the  Roman 
Catholic  Members  how  it  was  that,  sup- 
porting the  voluntary  principle,  they  were 
willing  to  accept  this  grant.  He  was 
willing  to  accept  the  measure,  because 
he  found  a  meritorious  class  of  men  in  a 
state  of  great  misery  and  destitution ;  and 
he  was  willing  to  receive  it  for  another 
and  a  political  reason.  The  paltry  consi- 
deraiion  of  a  sum  of  30.000/.  was  not 
regarded.  It  was  regarded  as  applied  to 
the  education  of  a  class  of  men  with  whom 
the  people  were  connected  by  the  nearest 
and  holiest  ties.  If  the  people  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  measure  in  this  spirit 
— if  they  felt  that  no  matter  what  party 
was  the  governing  party — the  Bill  was  to 
be  taken  as  an  indication  on  the  part  of 
England  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
she  was  willing  to  treat  Ireland  in  a  spirit 
of  equality,  irrespective  of  sectarian  and 
party  feeling;  and  as  an  earnest  of  still 
greater  measures  of  justice,  he  did  entreat 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  about  to  oppose 

*  It  seems  right  for  the  benefit  of  posterity 
to  record  the  fdCt,  that  these  quotations  ex- 
cited much  merriment  in  the  House  from  their 
gross  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration. 


this  Bill  to  pause  ere  they  dashed  the  cup 
from  the  lips  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Was  the  House  prepared  for  that  feeling 
which  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  would  ex- 
cite in  Ireland?  Hon.  Members  had  quoted 
certain  words  reported  to  have  been  used 
by  Mr,  O'Connell,  at  Conciliation  Hall. 
**  Conciliation  I  I  thank  you.  Agitation  I 
I  am  obliged  to  you.  Repeal !  Maynooth 
ought  to  pray  for  you."  Now,  if  it  should 
appear  that  a  Minister  in  this  country^ 
trifled  with  the  power  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  convinced  at  length  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  conciliating  Ire- 
land, proposed  this  paltry  grant  to  carry 
out  the  intention  of  an  exclusively  Pro- 
testant Irish  Parliament,  and  his  propo- 
sition were  rejected  by  an  opposition 
which,  whether  upon  evangelical  or  volun- 
tary principles,  must  be  construed  into 
a  No-Popery  cry,  Mr.  0*Coonell  might 
then  get  up,  and  instead  of  saying  '*  Re- 
peal I  Maynooth  ought  to  pray  for  you," 
he  might  say,  "  British  House  of  Com- 
mons! you  who  reject  this  Bill,  Repeal 
ought  to  pray  for  you  !*'  for  he  (Mr.  Ser- 
geant Murphy)  believed  that  no  circum- 
cumstance  would  give  so  great  an  impetus 
to  the  Repeal  movement  as  the  rejection 
of  this  measure.  Objections  had  been 
raised  against  taking  this  grant  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  He  did  not  wish  to 
burden  the  taxes;  he  would  rather  see  a 
fund  from  the  Established  Church  de- 
voted to  all  creeds  alike,  having  due  regard 
to  vested  interests;  but  was  it  nothing  to 
consider  how  much  might  be  saved  to  the 
taxes  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  these 
small  sums?  Murmurs  had  been  heard  on 
the  oiher  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  meet  them  with  the  firmness 
and  resolution  of  a  really  united  kingdom* 
He  now  came  to  a  speech  delivered  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman  at  a  crowded  meet- 
ing held  last  evening  at  Covent* garden 
Theatre,  some  passages  of  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House,  and  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  House  if  they  were  prepared  in 
the  rejection  of  this  measure  to  convey  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  their  acquiescence 
in  such  sentiments:— 

"  He  had  been  asked  to  give  an  historical 
view  of  the  effects  of  Popery  in  this  country, 
and  he  would  attempt  to  do  so.  It  was  twenty 
years  since  that  view  first  occurred  to  htm, 
and  during  that  period  he  had  seen  from  day 
to  day  additional  reasons  for  relying  upon  the 
fidelity  of  it.  England,  beyond  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  had  been  made  the  depo* 
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sitory  of  religion  and  truth;  but  from  the  time 
she  became  a  kingdom,  until  the  Reformation, 
she  night  be  said  to  have  been  in  slavery. 
He  spoke  of  facts.  With  the  Reformation 
came  a  total  change.  Elizabeth,  that  most 
magoaoimous  Queen,  declared  for  ProtesU 
anism.  In  the  next  reign  a  Popish  conspi- 
racy arose,  but  it  was  overthrown,  and  the 
King  and  Commons  of  the  country  were  saved 
from  the  fearful  explosion  of  a  gunpowder 
plot.  Then  came  the  reign  of  Charles,  a 
splendid  Sovereign,  and  just  the  one  for  rais- 
ing a  nation ;  but  he  made  a  Popish  alliance — 
he  brought  up  his  two  sons  in  Popery— and, 
as  if  the  lightning  of  Heaven  had  fallen  upon 
the  diadem  of  England,  and  blasted  its  splen- 
dour, Charles  was  the  first  of  the  Kings  of  this 
country  who  perished  upon  the  scaffold.*' 

This  from  a  clergyman  i — 

''Next  came  Cromwell,  a  guilty  man,  no 
doubt,  because  he  had  stained  his  hands  un- 
necessarily in  blood;  but  still  a  great  man, 
who  had  redeemed  by  his  glories  as  a  kin?  his 
errors  as  a  suhject.  Then  followed  the  second 
Charles,  a  weak  and  superstitious  man,  but  not 
so  deeply  criminal  as  to  draw  down  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  on  his  head.  He  was  not 
a  declared  Papist/' 

He  would  pass  on  to  aDOlher  sentence-— 

"  Within  twelve  months  of  the  passing  of 
that  measure  (Catholic  Emancipation)  of 
which  he  was  prohibited  from  giving  an  opi- 
nion, a  greater  number  of  extraordinary 
changes  occurred  in  this  country  than  ever 
were  known  before.  The  King — a  popular 
King  too — soon  after  he  had  put  his  signature 
to  it,  was  carried  from  this  world." 

{Crtes  of  *•  Name,  name.")  He  had 
no  objection  to  name  the  clergyman  in 
questioD — it  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly. 
What  was  the  inference  the  rev.  gentle. 
man  wished  his  audience  to  draw  from 
these  allusions?  Was  he  not  advising 
the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  not  to 
lean  to  Popery,  and  warning  her  to  take 
example  from  her  predecessors,  and  say- 
ing— <*  If,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
you  are  not  brought  to  the  block,  at  least 
have  the  example  of  him  who  signed  the 
Emancipation  Act  before  your  eyes.''  That 
was  the  conclusion,  and  no  other,  that 
could  be  drawn  from  such  a  speech.  If 
after  such  statements  as  these  the  Bill  were 
to  be  rejected,  was  it  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  good  feeling  and  peace  of  Ireland  ? 
He  supported  the  measure  because  he  held 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  both  countries, 
and  that  its  rejection  would  be  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Hanmer  said  :  Although  this 
Bill  has  bad  the  ad?antage  of  the  great 


majority  of  speakers,  none  have  shown  mo 
sufficient  reason  for  supporting  the  grant 
which  is  proposed.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Ser- 
geant Murphy)  who  spoke  of  the  impedi- 
ments which  existed  to  Roman  Catholic 
education  in  Ireland,  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten, or  not  to  have  been  aware,  that 
even  before  the  passing  of  the  Charitable 
Bequests  Act  of  last  year,  it  was  the  opi« 
nion  of  Mr»  Blake  that  no  impediment  did 
in  fact  exist,  either  by  the  law  of  *' mort- 
main" or  of  "  superstitious  uses,"  neither 
of  which  applied  to  Ireland,  to  the  endow- 
ment by  Roman  Catholics  of  any  religious 
or  scholastic  institution  for  the  purposes 
of  their  own  church.  Mr.  Blake  said  dis- 
tinctly before  the  Mortmain  Committee  of 
last  year,  that  in  his  experience,  which  was 
well  known  to  be  great,  he  had  known 
such  bequests  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Irish  Courts  of  Equity — at  least  since  the 
name  of  equity  had  ceased  to  be  profaned 
by  the  penal  code.  The  Charitable  Be- 
quests Act,  however,  has  since  cleared  up 
every  doubt,  if  doubt  or  hindrance  ex- 
isted ;  and  I  maintain  there  can  be  no 
longer  just  ground  for  the  complaint  of 
want  of  means  of  education  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  I  have 
listened  with  great  attention  to  all  the 
speeches  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  and  I  de- 
clare that  up  to  the  present  time  it  seems 
to  me  left  in  doubt  what  character  we  are 
to  attribute  to  it ;  whether  it  is  a  Bill  the 
operation  uf  which  will  be  confined  to  the 
walls  of  Maynooth,  or  whether  it  is  the 
indication  of  a  distinct  course  of  policy 
hereafter  to  be  pursued.  Yet  to  arrive  at 
a  distinct  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
is  of  great  importance  to  Parliament :  of 
great  importance,  as  it  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  people.  If  you  had  got  triennial 
Parliaments,  which  existed  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  your  history ;  if  by  any 
means  Parliament  was  brought  now  to  a 
dissolution  ;  if  the  people  had  got  now  to 
select  new  Representatives,  it  cannot  be 
doubted — whether  you  like  it  or  not— that 
in  their  choice  of  Representatives,  in  that 
constitutional  expression  of  their  political 
opinions,  they  would  be  greatly  influenced 
by  their  opinion  of  this  Bill.  Look  to 
Kent  at  this  moment  if  you  doubt  what  I 
say.  Well,  then,  is  it  not  of  the  first  im- 
portance, in  every  point  of  view,  to  define 
what  the  Bill  means.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion merely  to  be  argued  upon  general 
considerations.     I  will  not  yield  to  my 
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noble  Friend  (Lord  Worsley),  or  to  any 
man  in  Parliament,  or  out  of  it,  in  my  de- 
termination to  maintain  religious  lit>erty 
by  the  side  of  civil.     I  yield  to  no  man,  I 
hope,  in  my  general  desire,  aye,  in  an  ar- 
dent desire,  to  do  good  to  Ireland.     But 
I  want  to  arrive  at  an  appreciation  of  the 
instrument  (said   to  be  for  good)    which 
you  wish  me,  as  a  Member  of  the  Legis- 
latuie,    to    put    into    the   hands   of  the 
Government.     What  is  it,  1  repeat,  for  I 
warn  10  know,  that  you  intend  by  ihis  Bill  ? 
The  right   hon.  Gemleman  the  Member 
for  E^linhurgh    lells    you   it    means    no- 
thiD;:  hui   the  difference  between  9,000/. 
and    'i6  000/.— nothing    but    the    differ, 
enie  between    dilapidation    and    comfort 
— nothinjj,  save   that  choice  of   decency 
and  the  reverse,  in  an  insiiiuiion  which  i« 
already  assoc id t  d   with  the  Siate.     Ave, 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman   went  lar. 
ther  than  ihis,  for  he  desired  >-oii  loremem. 
bei  who  now  lived   in   the   h^lls  built   by 
William  ol  W^keham  :  who  hdd  po<sei»sioii 
of  the  foundations  of  M«irgarei  of  Anjou  ; 
he  referred  to  gieat  ecclesiastical  pu»st  s- 
aions  in    Ireland,  once  belonging   to  the 
faith  of  ihe  mijnHiv.  now  to  thit  of  the 
miuonty  ot  ilie  Insh  people  ;  and  hecalied 
upon  you  to  he  just,  as  well  as  generous, 
in    rf-nieuibrance   of  these    thint^s.      Sir, 
where  justice   an<l    generosity   come    to- 
gether, the  stronger  and  sterner  virtue  will 
u%trhear  the  beautiful  grace.     I  may  be 
generous    and  just,  but  in   the  nante  ol 
justice    I  must  do  far  more  than  in   the 
name  of  generosity.     What,  then,  in   the 
name  of  justice,  is  it  thai  you  a>k  me  to 
do  by  this  Bill  ?     If  beyond  the  liiierty  of 
voluntary  endowment  —  if  beyond  the  pro- 
tection open  to  all  citizens  of  just  and 
equal  civil  laws,  I  am  to  do  justice  to  my 
fellow-citizens  of  the  Roman  communion 
in  Ireland,  by  bringing  about  between  ihem 
and  the  Slate  ecclesiastical  connexions,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  object  can  be  satisfied 
thus  and  here  ?     No,  but  it  must  be  by  a 
further  operation  of  the  principle   that   is 
involved.     The   Secreiary   at    War  (Mr. 
Heibert)  says  none  is  involved ~ he  means 
of  course  no  new  one;  he  thinks  you  have 
got  machineiy  already,  which  only  requires 
a  little  modification  and  rubbing  up.     He 
would  have  you  suppose  thisB  ill  will  con 
elude   and    include  all    you    have    to    d 
if  only  you  will  adopt  it ;  and  he  feels  war- 
ranted,  in  contemplation  of  this  moderate 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  to  autici- 
pate  that  Ireland  may,  hereafter,  instead 


of  the  usual   order  of  Maynooth   priests, 
possess  her  Pascals  and  her  Fenelons,  and 
the    advantages    of    minds    like  theirs; 
whom,  indeed,  as  models,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  discrimination  of  the  right 
hoo.Geotleman  preferred  toBellarmine  and 
to  Bossuet,  alluded  to  by  other  Members. 
For,  only  think  what  a  condition  you  would 
Rod  yourselves  in — you  who  speak  philoso- 
phically, and  a  little  iiroudly,  peibaps,    io 
your  philosophy  of  religious  toleraiioa*-> 
who  say  that  error  must  l>e  miied  with  troth, 
and  for  the  stke  of  truth  are  not  onwilling 
ihdi  the  State  should  propatbrate  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.      How  would  Toa 
find  yourselves  off  1  will  <»ugt£e>t  to    you, 
if,  as  one  lesiilto'  i  his  moderate  and  yet  ex- 
traoidinary  expenditure,  you  were  to  find 
the  great  cardinal  (Bellarmtne)  rising  np 
ai!ain,and  t he  bishnp  who  grasped  thetbun- 
derbolts  of  Meaux,  rallying  the  millions  of 
their  faith  around  them,  lurni'gthe  tables 
upon  you. speaking  in  the  name  of  what  they 
v^ould  consider  the  only  true   church,    the 
Alpha  and  ihe   Omega    of   the    Christian 
woild  :  you  mi^ht  be  in  want  inyourturn 
of  a  little  toleration.     Sir,  the   right    hon. 
Gentleman    the  Minister  introduces    and 
he    supports   this    Bdl,   in   a  way    which 
ytill  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  limited 
interpreiaiion  put  upon  it  by  his  Colleague, 
or    that  which   the    Meml>er    for   Newark 
(Mr.  GUdittorie)  prefers,  is  the  righi   one. 
But,  I  say,  wl  ere  things  of  great  import- 
ance   are  involved,  great    principles   must 
he  the  moving  pr)wer:  I  say,  that  I    must 
consider  the  effect   of   principles — I  must 
treat  this  Bill  as  a  detail.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman    rpcomuiends  the  Bill  in     lie 
name  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  thai    of  Mr. 
Perceval;  ti'C  footprints  of   Mr.  Pitt   are 
stronger  and  deeper,  they  have  a  more  di- 
rect beating   than  those  of  Mr.   Perceval. 
Linger  with  Mr.  Perceval    al>out   details; 
if  you  take  Mr.  Pitt   as   your   leader  you 
must  uo  onward,  and  take  care  where  and 
how  you  go.     Ask   yourselves— you    who 
would  deal  with  this  Bill    as   statesmen-— 
whether  the  circumstances  of  these   times 
are  such  as  will  warrant  you  in  taking  Mr. 
Pitt  as  your  immediate   leader  —  for    I  put 
Mr.   Perceval    aside.      The  principle   on 
which  this  Bill  rests — that  for  which  I  dis* 
lincily  oppose  it — is    the    principle   of  a 
connexion  between  the  Slate   in    Ireland, 
and  the  Roman  Caiholic   Church.     Now 
such  connexion  was  in  the   contemplation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  is  well  known.     Pav  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  statesmao  to  much  re* 
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spect  as  not  to  blame  his  unaccomplished 
inteiiuons;  but  consider  well,  if  he  in  his 
time  could  be  justified,  can  there  be  any- 
thing to  juslify  you  in  tuch  a  course  now  ? 
The  object  of  Mr,  Pitt  was  to  gain  influence 
in  Ireland,  then  recently  in  rebellion: 
will  you  gain  influence  by  those  ecclesias- 
tical relations  which  are  not  so  directly 
proposed  here,  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence— the  consequence  which  Mr.  Pitt 
foresaw  and  intended — of  the  State  taking 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  priests  of 
Maynooth?  In  the  days  of  Mr.  PiU,wiih 
the  French  Revolution  like  a  burning  flery 
furnace  melting  and  devouring  every  law 
in  Europe,  or  whatsoever  it  inscribed, with 
all  your  le^isilation  as  to  the  admission  of 
your  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen 
to  the  rights  of  citizens  yet  to  come,  it 
might  have  been  possible  for  a  great  states- 
man, wielding  the  power  of  this  country, 
when  all  these  things  came  to  be  remodel- 
led, to  have  exacted  some  stipulations  fr>*m 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  might  have  given  you,  in  return  for 
your  interference  in  their  ecclesiastical  re- 
lations, ecclesiastical  control.  Is  it  in 
your  power,  by  interfering  with  the  priests 
only,  to  attain  this,  supposing  it  to  be  an 
object  which  you  should  desire?  Sir,  if 
ever  there  was  an  institution  upon  earth, 
the  continu-dl,  the  ruling  maxim  of  which, 
from  the  very  beginning,  was  that  political 
maxim  adopted  by  the  Abb6  Sity^s,  that 
'*  confidence  should  come  from  below, 
power  from  above,'*  it  is,  as  it  has  been, 
the  Church  of  Rome.  What  is  the  use, 
then,  I  say,  of  Parliament  violating  great 
principles  by  the  way,  amusing  itself  with 
hopes  and  visions  as  to  the  eflects  of  enter- 
ing into  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the 
priests,  if  over  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Church,  "  the  lious  of  the  fold  of  Judah," 
as  some  of  them  call  themselves,  you  can 
have  no  ecclesiastical  control.  For,  if 
Mr.  Pitt  could  have  got  this  by  a  concor- 
dat, such  as  the  Church  of  Rome  entered 
into,  after  his  time,  with  Prussia,  and  surh 
as  regulates  the  relations  of  the  Romish 
Church  with  other  States,  twenty  concor- 
dats could  not  give  ii  you  now,  under  the 
influence  of  present  circumstances,  and 
those  which  have  existed  since  the  days  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  indeed,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  almost  in  a  hurry, 
some  little  time  ago,  to  publish,  through  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  that  the  farthest  thing   from  the 


negociation  of  any  concordat  with  Rome. 
Why,  then,  without  the  power  of  acquiiing 
ecclesiasticcil  influence,  enter  into  ecclesi- 
astical relations  at  all  ?  But  influence  is 
desirable  to  you — the  Romish  Church  has 
great  power  over  the  mind  of  Ireland.  I 
tell  you,  you  roust  trust  for  your  influence 
to  your  civil  power — to  your  justice  in 
civil  relaiions;  the  good  Saxon  justice  of 
the  right  hon.  Oenileman  will  give  him 
influence,  which  if  he  seek  by  more  per. 
plexed  courses  he  will  only  lose.  And 
now  let  me  ask  you  a  very  plain  practical 
question,  without  much  reference  to  prin- 
ciple—  though  I  say  again  and  always,  it 
is  on  the  principle  that  I  resist  this  Bill- 
but  if  you  were  in  the  right,  and  if  it  were 
wise  to  maintain  the  priests  at  the  cost  of 
the  Stare,  is  it  in  your  power  ?  I  was 
looking  the  other  day  into  Hansard  for  the 
account  of  an  old  debate  on  Maynoolh,  it 
was  in  1808  (when  by  the  bye  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  delivered  an  opinion  that  it 
never  was  originally  the  intention  for  the 
Stale  permanently  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  College):  but  in  that 
debate,  I  saw  that  the  number  of  Roman 
priests  then  required  for  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice of  parishes  in  Ireland  was  3,000. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  be  more  now;  take  it 
at  that  amount.  How  can  they  be  paid  ? 
Can  you  pay  them  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  ?  No ;  for  neither  the  people  of 
England,  nor  their  Representatives,  would 
suffer  you  ?  Can  you  accept  the  aid  of- 
fered by  the  Member  for  Sheffield  ?  That 
is  neither  your  intention  nor  in  your 
power.  Can  you  raise  the  money  by  a  land 
tax  upon  Ireland?  Difliculties,  I  think, 
greater  than  those  which  you  seem  to 
have  had  hitherto  much  in  regard,  in  ap- 
proaching questions  of  Irish  taxation, 
would  meet  you  in  the  way.  And  if  you 
could  conquer  these,  what  hope  of  tran- 
quillity can  you  reasonably  rest  upon  the 
principle  of  collateral  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments? Remember  the  great  variety 
of  religious  persuasions  of  Protestant  sects 
in  this  country  ;  remember  their  ardour  of 
religious  belief;  remember  their  power  as 
citizens.  Do  you  think  you  could  reason- 
ably object,  if  the  further  development  of 
the  principle  upon  which  you  act,  were,  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, insisted  on  by  some  of  these? 
It  may  seem  unlikely,  if  you  infer  from  the 
language  of  their  petitions.  Why  then. 
Sir,  I  say,  as  their  assent  to  your  prin- 


contemplation  of  the  Government  was  the   ciple  and  desire  to  share  in  its  benefits 
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themselvet^woQld  serioaily  embarrass  yoo, 
so  will  their  dissent  from  joor  principle, 
their  waroSt  strong,  conscientious  opposi- 
tion to  it,  afford  you  no  reasonable  hope 
of  tranquillity.     I  hare  heard  Genllemen 
talk  of  Canada  and  Prussia,  and  of  what 
may  be  found  in  other  countries.     Be- 
ware  of   political  parallels.      The   lines 
seldom  6t ;  their  direction  is  rarely  in  trae 
accordance;  they  are  a  dangerous  found- 
ation on  which  to  build.    It  is  with  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  that  you  have  got  to 
deal :  look  to  them  then,  I  say,  and   not 
to  what  may  exist  in  Canada,  under  cir- 
comstances  peculiar  to  that  country,  to 
half-settled  Colonies,  where  everything  is 
new,  where  the  Government  has  store  of 
lands ;  not  to  what  you  may  find  in  that 
half-ceroenied  kingdom  of  Prussia,  where 
que»tion«  aM«:nj  otit  of  coofused  ecclesi- 
astical relations  are  yet  to  be  solved.    Sir, 
I  regret   the  more  that  the  Government 
should   have  thought  proper  to  lake  the 
course  indicated  by  this  Bill,  because  I 
did  approve,  and  I  am  ready  to  express 
my  acknowledgment  of  the  policy   they 
acted  upon  last  year.    I  give  my  full  con- 
currenre  lo  the  policy  of  the  Charitable 
Bequests  Act ;    it  may  not,  indeed,  have 
been  so  original  in  operation  as  some  have 
considered  it,  but,  at  the  very  least,  it  re- 
moves hindrances,  it  prevents  frauds,  by 
the  substitution  of  public  for  private  trus- 
tees of  charitable  bequests;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  when  he  introduced  the 
Bill,  was  warranted  in  saying  that  great 
benefits  were  to  be  expected   from  the 
power  which  was  given  to  all  persons  to 
endow  as  they  pleased  their  own  religion. 
Sir,  I  agree  in  this :  it  is  a  clear  and  de- 
fined  policy,  to  which  the  Government 
will  have  cause  to  look  back  with  regret 
in  proportion  as  they  depart  from  it.     I 
object  to  this  Bill  because  it  does  so  de- 
part :    1  object  to  this  Bill  because  if  1 
consider  it  upon  its  principle — which  is  the 
only  way  in  which  a  Member  of  the  Le- 
gislature ought  to  look  at  it — it  is  the 
commencement,  or  it  may  be  made  at  any 
time  the  starting  point  of  a  policy  which 
offers  nothing  but  stumbling-blocks  and 
impediments.     I  know  not  whether  the 
Government  will  attempt  to  proceed  in  it ; 
but  I  act  now,  as  I  must  continue  to  act, 
upon  a  principle  of  another  kind — namely, 
that  the  State  ought  not  to  concern  itself 
with    other  ecclesiastical   relations    than 
those  which  are  necessarily  and  irrevoc- 1 
ably  mixed  up  with  its  fundamental  laws.  I 


Mr.  IZoss  looked  on  the  present  met- 
sore  as  the  earnest  of  future  measures 
which  he  believed  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  had  in  contemplation.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  regarded  thia 
measure  as  the  initiative  of  proceedings 
with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
Ireland ;  but  he  looked  on  it  as  part  of  a 
system  intended  to  open  the  resoorces  of 
Ireland,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  In  his  opinion, 
the  opposition  to  this  Bill  was  founded 
neither  in  reason  nor  jostice.  Considering 
that  there  was  more  difference  between 
the  Presbyterian  religion  and  the  religion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  than  there  wai 
between  the  latter  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  he  did  not  think  it  fair,  while  a 
Regium  Donum  was  granted  to  the  Pres- 
byterians, that  all  aid  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Roman  Catholics.  Would 
the  House  so  far  forget  its  proper  mission 
as  to  make  itself  a  party  in  these  conflicts 
of  religious  opinion  ?  V  they  were  to  take 
cognizance  of  truth  and  error  in  theae 
matters,  they  would  have  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Error ;  and  how  would  they 
compose  it  ?  He  denied  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  were  such  enemies  to  civil 
liberty  as  they  had  been  represented  ;  he 
thought  the  Dissenters  of  this  country 
were  much  indebted  to  the  Catholics  for  the 
assistance  they  had  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  grant 
to  Maynooth  had  remained  at  its  present 
amount  ever  since  1805,  while  the  grsnt 
to  different  Dissenting  bodies  had  been 
increased  to  36,000i.  Even  in  point  of 
economy  the  Bill  deserved  support;  if  it 
passed  with  a  good  grace  they  might  dis- 
pense with  three  regiments  in  Ireland  at 
once.  Four  years  since.  Lord  Wicklow 
declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  Ire- 
land was  too  strong  to  be  governed  on 
any  principle  but  that  of  equality.  He 
hoped  that  equality  would  be  established, 
not  only  between  Ireland  and  England^ 
but  equality  among  the  people  of  Ireland 
themselves.  If  that  equality  were  estab« 
lished,  Ireland  would  become  a  united 
and  prosperous  country,  and  prove  tbb 
strength  and  the  right  arm  of  England. 

Mr.  M.  GoTt  was  particularly  anxiona  to 
express  bis  opinion  with  respect  to  a  men* 
sure  affecting  a  very  large  body  of  his  fel- 
low-citisens,  for  whom  ne  entertained  the 
higbest  regard  and  respect.  He  respected 
their  princtpleii»  lie  leverenoed  their  Tcqr 
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prejudices,  because  he  thought  those  prin- 
ciples and  prejudices  took  their  rise  from 
religious  feelings  and  sentiments  which  he 
hoped  would  never  be  extinct  in  the  minds 
of  Englishmen.  If  he  considered  the  Bill 
before  the  House  was  one  that  in  any  way 
tended  to  impair  the  great  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  or  to  impugn  the  basis  of  re« 
ligious  liberty  in  the  country,  he  would 
give  it  as  strenuous  an  opposition  as  he 
now  offered  it  a  warm  and  cordial  support. 
Looking  at  the  Bill  itself,  he  must  say  the 
ferment  raised  with  respect  to  it  through- 
out the  country  was  hardly  called  for. 
Since  he  had  sat  in  Pariiament>  he  had 
always  voted  for  the  annual  grant  to  May- 
nooth,  and  he  had  fully  intended  to  have 
voted  for  it  in  future.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  principle  was  concerned,  he  thought 
he  had  admitted  the  principle  by  the  vote 
he  had  already  given,  as  much  as  he  should 
do  by  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give.  He 
could  not  see  that  in  the  measure  before 
the  House  any  fresh  principle  was  involved. 
Looking  at  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
pose any  measure  for  maintaining  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  or  the  Catholic  Church  ;  such 
a  measure  would  not  be  suited  to  the 
present  times ;  whether  it  might  have  been 
done  at  the  time  of  the  Union  or  not>  was 
a  distinct  consideration ;  but  at  the  present 
day  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  effected. 
Still  he  hoped  this  measure  would  be  ac- 
companied by  others  calculated  to  promote 
the  real  practical  benefit  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  the  hope 
this  would  be  the  case,  he  should  give  the 
measure  bis  warm  and  cordial  support.  As 
there  seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  the  Bill 
in  point  of  principle,  he  came  next  to  the 
consideration  whether  it  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  confer  great  and  signal  benefits 
and  advantages  upon  the  people  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Empire  at  large.  Whe- 
ther he  looked  at  the  situation  of  Ireland 
in  her  political  relations  with  regard  to 
this  country,  or  at  the  state  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Kingdom  at  home  and  abroad,  he  con- 
ceived no  measure  would  confer  a  greater 
benefit  on  the  country^  or  contribute  more 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  than  the  Bill 
before  them.  If  they  looked  at  the  rela- 
tions that  had  existed  between  this  coun- 
try and  Ireland,  they  would  see  nothing 
similar  to  what  had  prevailed  in  other 
countries  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  race.  In  the  instance  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Gauls^  and  the  Normans 
and  the  Saxons,  the  conquered  had  become 


united  with  their  conquerors  by  the  influ- 
ence of  equal  laws  and  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization.  In  France  many  provinces  which 
long  remained  separate  and  distinct  king- 
doms had  become  blended  into  one  united 
empire.  But  let  them  look  at  their  relations 
with  Ireland,  and  let  them  ask  themselves 
whether  they  did  not  present  a  painful  con- 
trast to  other  countries  ?  Their  process  with 
regard  to  Ireland  had  been  very  different ; 
in  all  the  other  cases  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, the  union  had  been,  what  Lord 
Bacon  said  a  union  ought  always  to  be — a 
real  one — a  union  not  merely  in  name,  but 
in  laws,  advantages,  and  employments. 
Such  had  been  their  union  with  Scotland ; 
and  this  was  the  only  description  of  union 
that  could  have  a  real  and  valid  effect. 
What  had  all  other  nations  done  in  the 
countries  they  had  conquered  }  What  did 
the  Romans  do  among  the  nations  they 
subdued?  Civilization  followed  the  Ro- 
man arms,  and  the  same  arm  that  subdued 
the  people  also  protected  them.  A  just 
administration  of  equal  laws  removed  all 
marks  of  the  inferiority  of  a  conquered 
race;  and  if  a  people  lost  their  nationality, 
they  received  instead,  the  boon  of  Roman 
citizenship.  What,  according  to  the  great 
Roman  historian,  was  the  conduct  of  Agri- 
cola  in  Britain  ? — 

*'  Homines  dispersi  ac  rudes,  eoque  bello 
faciles,  quieti  et  otic  per  voluptates  assues- 
cerent ;  hortari  privatina,  adjuvare  publice, 
ut  templa,  fora,  domus  exstruerent  laudando 
promptos,  et  castigando  segnes,  ita  honoris 
emulatio  pro  necessitate  erat." 

He  induced  them  to  have  recourse  to  liberal 
pursuits^  and  the  arts  practised  by  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  by  extending  equal  rights 
to  Chester,  Durham,  and  Wales,  countries 
once  quite  as  barbarous  as  Ireland  had  ever 
been,  that  the  monarchs  of  England  secured 
them  to  their  kingdom.  A  lenient  policy 
ought  peculiarly  to  be  adopted  towards 
Ireland.  For  350  years  the  Irish  had 
prayed  and  desired  to  be  admitted  into  a 
participation  in  the  laws  of  England ;  and 
our  ancestors  had  for  350  years  refused  to 
allow  that  participation.  There  was  also 
another  circumstance  connected  with  Ire- 
land, which  had  not  been  mentioned  in 
that  debate.  Archbi&hop  Usher  had  said, 
that  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity 
there  existed  in  Ireland  a  form  of  religion 
not  very  different  from  the  Protestantism 
we  profess.  The  monarchs  of  England  had 
used  their  best  endeavours  to  supplant  that 
form,  and  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  Ca« 
tholic  faith ;  and,  having  done  so,  England 
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afterwards  turned  round  and  complained 
of  the  consequences  of  her  own  act.  He 
believed  that  no  one  measure  could  have 
been  introduced  better  calculated  to  knit 
together  the  different  members  of  the  Em- 
pire than  this  measure  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  accompanied,  as  he  hoped  it 
would  be,  by  other  measures  of  a  healing 
nature  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
moting the  real  welfare  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  Ireland.  He  gave  the  Govern- 
ment great  credit  for  having  brought  for- 
ward this  Bill,  which  should  have  his 
hearty  support ;  and  he  was  also  bound  in 
justice  to  say  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  had  shown  a  laud- 
able and  manly  spirit  by  giving  their  sup- 
port to  the  Bill,  when,  by  taking  a  different 
course,  they  had  it  so  much  in  their  power 
to  embarrass  the  Government.  Such  con- 
duct redounded  much  to  their  credit.  This 
was  too  important  a  question  to  be  allowed 
to  be  dealt  with  upon  mere  party  consi- 
derations. Too  long  had  party  prejudices 
marred  the  prospects  and  blighted  every 
measure  which  was  for  the  advantage  of 
Ireland.  He  trusted  that  day  was  over ; 
and  that  on  whatever  other  points  party 
spirit  might  be  displayed,  either  in  that 
House  or  out  of  it,  Ireland  at  least  would  be 
considered  as  sacred  ground,  and  that  states- 
men would  consult  only  her  real  welfare, 
and  her  true  and  substantial  advantage. 
In  giving  their  support  to  measures  with 
such  an  object,  let  them  elevate  their  minds 
to  the  greatness  of  their  calling.  They 
sat  there  not  as  the  mere  Representatives 
of  particular  constituencies,  but  to  legislate 
for  a  mighty  Empire.  He  believed  that 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Go/ern- 
roent  had  taken,  if  they  looked  beyond  the 
present  time,  which  was  as  nothing  in  a 
nation's  life,  and  if  they  appealed  to  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  would  be  found  cal- 
culated to  lull  the  violence  of  faction,  that 
it  would  shed  a  its  genial  influence  over  a 
distracted  porti(m  of  the  Empire,  would 
elevate  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  wotild 
add  fresh  lustre  and  additional  strength  to 
Great  Britain.  Brighter  signs  were  appa- 
rent in  the  horiztm;  the  landmarks  were 
fast  appearing  above  the  receding  waters; 
and  he  trusted  that  by  adopting  this  mea- 
sure they  would  advance  the  better  pros- 
pects now  opening  upon  them.  If  they 
looked  not  to  the  opinions  of  the  day,  but 
to  those  which  history  would  pronounce, 
when  the  illusions  of  the  present  moment 
were  dispelled,  they  would  see  that  it  was 
a  measure  for  which  they  ought  to  be  grate- 


ful, because  it  would  place  the  prospects  of 
the  United  Empire  on  a  firm,  solid,  and 
lasting  foundation.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  his  constituents  for  whom  he 
had  a  great  regard  ;  there  were  Members 
of  that  House  whom  he  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  who  differed  from 
him ;  but  he  had  a  great  public  duty  to 
p>erform :  no  private  considerations  should 
induce  him  to  depart  from  that  duty, 
or  to  shrink  from  promoting  the  hap« 
piness  of  the  great  body  of  his  fellow- 
subjects,  and  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
England.  He  should,  therefore,  give  the 
measure  his  most  cordial  support,  fervently 
hoping  that  it  might  be  carried  through 
to  a  triumphant  result 

Debate  again  adjourned. 

House  adjourn^  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve  o'clock. 
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MiNVTia.!  Bills.  PuMc— R<portef.— MuMinuof Aits 
Justlcn*  Cterki  and  Clerks  of  Uie  Peuew 

3*'  and  paiwd : — ^Auctkm  Duties  Kepcal  i  Safv  (Eadat 
DuUcs). 

Private — !"■  Totna  Marketi  and  Waterworks  (No.  S)  s 

-Westminster  Improvement  (Na  f){  North  Wales  Rail- 
way. 

S*-   Kidwelly  Indosure ;  Harwell  sod  Streatley  Road. 

Reported, — London  Orphan  Asyltnn  i  Liveipool  Guarfiaa 
Gas. 

3*-  and  pasted :— Birmingham  and  Sraflbrdshire  Gas  LIfbt 
Company ;  Mandiester  Division  Stipendiary  Magistrate ; 
Amicable  Society  Asnuanoe. 

PsTiTiOMB  PnaasNTBO.  By  Lord  Claud  Hamiltonv  Vlaet. 
Bernard,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Colonel  Vemer,  from  several 
places  in  Ireland,  for  Encoursgement  to  Sdio(^  ia 
eonnexion  with  Churdi  Education  Sodety.— By  Mr. 
Thomely,  from  Chester.  In  fevour  of  Jewish  Disabthties 
Removal  Bill.— By  Sir  George  Clerk,  from  Pcnycukk. 
and  Mr.  J.  Tollemache,  from  Middlewich,  for  better  Ob> 
servaooe  of  the  Sabbath.— By  several  hon.  Members, 
from  an  immense  number  of  places  (4S0  PctitionsU 
against  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  College.— By  Mr.  Rice, 
fh>m  Dover,  in  ftvoor  of  same.— By  Viseount  CUve. 
Viscount  Newry,  Colund  Paget,  Mr.  J.  H.  Vlvfam.  and 
Mr.  Thomely.  IVom  a  great  many  pbess,  against  the 
Union  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor^— By  Lord  DafanenTt  Mr. 
E.  EUice,  and  Mr.  F.  Maule.  ftom  several  places,  for 
the  Abolitloo  of  Tests  in  Seoteh  Upiveisltki.  By  Mr. 
Protheroe.  from  Halifsz,  complaining  of  Grievanees 
(New  Zealand).- By  Mr.  Stewart,  from  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  for  Redreai  (New  Zealand).— By  Mr.  Dtt»> 
esn,  team  Dundee.  In  favour  of  laocassd  Chaige  for 
Appraising  Auctioneenr  Licenees. — By  Mr.  Grogaa.  from 
the  Hritish  snd  Irish  Steam  Packet  Company,  for  Redue- 
Uon  of  Tolb  and  Cm.>s  levied  by  Ugbthousei.- By  Mr. 
Kemble,  from  several  places,  far  Repeal  of  Malt  Duty. — 
By  Mr.  Rntwisle,  fhm  several  places,  far  Altcntioa  of 
CoU^es  of  Physicians  and  surgcoos  BilL— By  bir  Cbas. 
Napier,  tnm  Prsncis  William  Beaumont,  for  Inquiry.-^ 
By  Mr.  Alnswoith,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Towadry. 
from  several  places,  for  Repeal  or  Altcraiion  of  lasolvcM 
Debtors  BlIL- By  several  hon.  Members,  from  a  great 
number  of  places,  against  Justice*'  Clerks  and  Clerks 
of  the  Peaee  BilL— By  Mr.  Bruges,  Marqoem  of  Doitf«» 
Colonel  RoUesCoQ,  and  Colonel  Wyadham,  from  sevcnl 
places,  against  the  Pmodilal  SttHemsm  BOL— By  Mr. 
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Biiday*  from  Chortiey,  Bgahut,  and  by  Mr.  Blackburae, 
and  ViaoouDt  Dunctn,  from  several  placet,  for  Alteration 
of  Physie  and  Surgery  Bill. — By  Lord  C.  Hamilton,  from 
Guardiani  of  Coolutown  Union,  for  Inquiry  into  the 
Poor  Law  (Ireland)  AcL— By  Sir  G.  Strickland,  from  se- 
veral placet,  for  Diminbhing  the  Number  of  Public 
Houtca.— By  Lord  Dalmeny,  and  Visciiunt  Duncan* 
fSrom  DunfennUne,  and  Tain,  for  Ameliorating  the  Con- 
dition of  Sehoolmatters  (Scotland).— By  Mr.  Tollemadie, 
from  Middlewlch,  for  extending  the  Smoke  Prohibition 
BiU  to  Salt  BUnulactoriet. 

Irish  Bequests  Act].  Mr.  Ferrand, 
pursuant  to  notice,  inquired  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  wheiher,  at  the  late  elec- 
tion of  a  temporal  Peer  of  Ireland, one  or 
more  noble  Lords  did  not  decline  to  vote 
on  account  of  the  Irish  Bequests  Act  being 
a  contravention  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  ; 
whether  the  Crown  lawyers  were  coneuhed 
upon  the  validity  of  this  objection  ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
lay  a  copy  of  their  opinion  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  ? 

Sir  T,  Fremantle  had  made  inquiry, 
and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  wheiher 
there  were  any  ground  for  such  a  state- 
ment. He  could  not  learn  that  this  had 
been  the  case  ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
he  felt  very  well  satisBed  that  no  opinion 
on  the  subject  had  been  given. 

Mr.  Ferrand  hoped  he  should  be  allowed 
to  observe  that  his  authority  was  an  Irish 
Peer,  and  a  statement  to  the  same  effect 
had  been  publicly  made  in  the  Dublin 
Evening  Mail. 

Rules  of  the  House.]    Sir  R.  Peel 
moved  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read. 
Colonel  Sibthorp  rose  to  move— - 

"That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  Re- 
turn of  theNumbers  of  Petitions  that  have  been 
presented  for  and  against  the  present  proposal 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
of  an  increased  grant  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  in  Ireland, 
with  the  total  Number  of  Signatures  thereto." 

He  had  often  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  profess  the 
utmost  respect  for  those  who  petitioned 
that  House.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  not  only  readily 
concur  in  this  Motion,  but  evince  his  due 
respect,  as  a  Protestant  Minister,  for  so 
numerous  a  body  of  petitioners,  by  at  once 
abandoning  this  detestable  measure. 

Mr.  Roebuck  rose  to  order.  He  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  not  competent  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  to  make  such  a 
Motion  on  the  reading  of  the  first  Order 
of  the  Day. 


Mr.  Speaker  said,  according  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  '*  Votes,"  that  the  ori|);ina  I  Ques- 
tion was,  "  That  the  Order  of  the  Day  be 
now  read.*' The  onlyAmendment  that  could 
be  moved  would  be, to  proceed  with  another 
Order  of  the  Day.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
competent  for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman to  bring  forward  his  proposition 
before  the  other  Orders  of  the  Day  on  a 
Wednesday  evening. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  would  at  once  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  Chair,  if  the  Speaker 
was  of  opinion  that  he  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  was  not  in  order,  for  he 
could  not  make  the  Motion  of  whioh  he 
had  given  notice  at  present.  The  Motion 
itself  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  unnecessary, 
because  the  information  souw^ht  for  would 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  upon  Public 
Petitions  in  a  few  days. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 

Maynooth  College  —  Adjourned 
Debate  (Fourth  Night).]  Mr,  George 
A.  Hamilton  did  not  hesitate  to  confess 
that  it  was  with  some  reluctance,  but  under 
a  most  imperative  sense  of  duty,  that  he 
fell  himself  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
measure  beiore  the  House.  He  could 
easily  understand  the  motive  by  which 
Government  was  actuated  in  proposing 
that  measure — the  desire,  namely,  of  con- 
ciliating the  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  Ireland,  of  showing  good  will  and  good 
feeling  towards  them,  by  making  what 
they  might  consider  a  liberal  and  suitable 
provision  for  the  education  of  their  clergy. 
He  (Mr.  Hamilton)  was  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that  it  was  most  desirdble  that  the 
respect  and  attachment  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  towards  the  British  Legislature 
and  the  BritishGovernment  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  secured  by  wise  and  just  measures. 
There  was  no  Member  in  the  Houne  more 
anxious  than  himself  that  all  irritating  to- 
pics, and  all  causes  of  dissension  in  Ireland, 
should  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  that 
edch  party  in  that  country  should  hold  out 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  other. 
He  felt  the  peculiar  importance  of  this  at 
the  present  juncture  of  affairs  in  that  coun- 
try. To  promote  or  effect  this,  there  were 
no  lengths  he  would  not  go,  consistently 
with  higher  obligations ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  he  believed  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed  would  have  the  effect 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  coniem- 
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plated — and  if  he  could  reconcile  it  to  his    lief,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  howeTer 
conscience  to  support  it,  no  considerations    contrary   to  the  religion  of  the  State,  it 
of  consistency — no  considerations  connect-    was  most  inconsistent,  and  a  great  dere- 
ed  with  his  own  peculiar  position,  should    liction  of  the  homage   that  was  due  to 
induce  him  to  oppose  it.    It  was,  therefore,    truth  in  r  lig'on,  fcr  (he  State  to  coun  e- 
the  more  incumbent  on  him  to  state,  unre«    nance  and  support  any  two  systems  of  re- 
servedly, the  reasons  which,  after  anxious    ligion  diametrically  opposed  lo  each  other; 
consideration,  had  compelled  him  to  op-    and  still  more  so,  to  pay  for  the  promul- 
pose  the  measure ;  and  especially,  because    gation  of  doctrines  held  by  the  State  to 
some  of  them  were  reasons  which  some  hon.  ,  be   erroneous.     It  could   not  be  denied 
Members — the  Member forBath  and  others    that  the  Protestant  religion  is  the  religion 
— misunderstood   and   had  derided,  and  ,  of  the  State,  and  as  such  is  the  religion 
which  the  right   hon.  Gentleman  the  late  '  which  by  the  State  is  held  to  be  true- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had,  to    that  the  British  Constitution  and  British 
a  certain  extent,  attempted  to  contravene    Empire   is   a   Constitution     and    Empire 
in  his  speech.     The  hon.  Gentleman  the    protesting  against  the  errors  of  the  Church 
Member  for  Bath  had  declared — and  not   of  Rome;  and  he,  holding  the  opinions 
DOW  for  the  first  time — that  the  State  had  :  and  principles  he  had  stated,  did  not  see 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  ;  and,  strange  I  how  it  was  possible  to  contravene  those 
to  say,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  |  principles,  and  make  it  consistent  to  en- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  used    dow  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  any 
arguments,  which,    in    his  opinion,   went    other    religion   esseniially   differing  from 
nearly  to  the  same  length — for    the  right    the  Church  of  England,  or  an  institution 
hon.  Gentleman,  although  he  had  sta  ed  ;  for  its  clergy,  wi'hout  going  the  length  of 
that  a  complete  unity  and  coincidence  in    affirming  the  opposite  principle,  namely, 
religious  opinion  between  a  State  and  all    that  a  State  has  nothini;  to  do  with  reli- 
its  suhjeclB  would  be  the  consummation    giou  or  leligious  truth  or  error.     And,  if 
of  political  happiness,  yet  he  seemed  to  be    that   principle  were  sound  and  true,  why 
of  opinion  that  where  this  happy  state  of    it  would  fullow  that  the  British  Constitu« 
things  does  not  exist,  all  religions,  without    lion    ought  to   be    unproieslaniised  ;  the 
reference   to   truth    or   error,   had   equal    Coronation  Oath  was  un  invasion  of  the 
clamis    upon    the    consideration    of    the    liberty  of  conscience,  the   Act  of  Setile- 
Siate.      Now,   he   was    not   ashamed    or    ment  at  variance  with  sound  policy  and 
afraid  lo  state,  without  involving  himself  justice  and   toleration,  and  Her  .Majesty 
in  any  question  of  political  ethics  or  me-    ought  to  be  free  lo  become  a  Roman  Ca- 
taph\sics,  that    he  had  always  felt — and    tholic  to-morow.     He  could  not   recog- 
noihing  he  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  ;  nise  the  distinction  which  the  right  hon. 
debate   had  convinced   him  he  was  mis-  '  Gentleman  had  drawn   between  the  duly 
taken*-'  that   considerations   of  religion,  I  which  appertained  to  any  Member  of  that 
and  of  truth   in  religion,  just  as  much  as    House  in  his  individual,  and  in  his  col- 
truth  in   reference  to   principles   of  mo-  '  lective  capacity.     He  thought  the   same 
rality,  or  trade,  or  commerce,  or  interna-    duty  precisely,  which,  as  he  believed,  ap. 
tional  law,  were  the  subject  matter,  and    pertained    to  the    State,   devolved    upon 
within  the   scope   and   responsibilities  of   those  individually  m ho  held  the  same  es- 
Government;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  1  sential  religious  opinions  which  were  re- 
every  Stale — a  duty  that  was  o^ving  to  the  .  cognised  by  the  Slate  as  true.   Those  who 
Ruler  of  all  States— to  affirm  that  prin-  I  professed    the    Roman   Catholic   religion 
ciple,  by  recognising  and  acknowledging    would  naturally,  and  most  properly,  seek 
some  intelligible  system  or  principles  of   to  have  it  recognised  and  endowed.  There 
religious  truth.     And  if  religion  be  some-  '  was  no  inconsistency  on  their  part ;  but, 
thing  real,  and  practical,  and  important,    believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  Protestant 
and  definite — he  meant,  if  what  is  called  '  religion  is  conformable  to  God's  revealed 
religion  involves  necessarily  certain  great    will,   and   the  Roman   Catholic   religion 
and  essential  doctrines,  and  if  its  essence    opposed  to  it,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to 
consisted  in  the  truth  of  those  great  doc-    his  conscience — he  should   feel    he    was 
trines — he  could  not  but  feel  that  although    guilty  of  a  great  sin,  and  acting  most  in- 
it  was  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  State  to    consistently  with  his  own  principles,  if  he 
tolerate  and  protect  every  subject  in  the    gave  his  vote  for  a  measure  expressly  de- 
free  exercise  of  his  own  coosciemiotti  be«*  1  signed  to  encourage  the  promulgation  of 
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what,  in  common  with  the  State,  he  con- 
sidered error  on  the  rooit  important  of  all 
subjects.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bath    had  argued 
as  if  there  was  some  great  degree  of  arro- 
gance and  Pharisaical  assumption  on  the 
part  of  those    who,   holding  their  own 
opinions   in   religion  to  be   true,  act  in 
their  public  capacity  upon  the  belief  of 
their  being  so.     He  could  not  at  all  see 
that  this  was  the  case.    He  did  not  see 
how  opinions  on  religion   differed   from 
any  other  opinions  in  this  respect.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  held,  and  no 
doubt  most  conscientiously,  strong  politi- 
cal opinions;  he  never  hesitated  to  avow 
tbemi  and  was  not  over  sparing  of  those 
who  presumed  to  differ  from  him.     He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  truth,  both  in  po- 
litics and  religion ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  great  cause  of  truih  in  either  one  or 
the  other  would  be  advanced   by   every 
conscientious  man   maintaining  and  up- 
holding what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
and  not  by  that  false   liberalii*m  which, 
by  confounding  what  was    thouaht   true 
and  erroneous,  placed  truth  and  error  on 
the   same   fooling.     It   was    obvious,  he 
thought,   that    the   observations   he    had 
made,  and    the    principles   he    had    laid 
down,  applied  only  to  the  encouragement 
of  relrgions   by  the  State  which   differed 
from  each  other  in  e<iseniial  truths.     It 
was  not,  therefore,  necessary  fur  him  to 
show  th»t  it  wafl  not  inconsistent  to  vote 
for  the  Eegium  Donum  to  Presbyterians, 
or  for  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
Neither  should  he  enter  upon  the  case  of 
the  Colonies,  which  he  thought  formed  an 
exception,  though,  he  must  add,  he  felt  it 
to   be   the   duty   nf  the   State   to   form 
branches  of  the  Established  Church   in 
every  one  of  the  British  Colonies.     There 
were  many  other  considerations  which  im- 
pelled him  to  oppose  the  measure,  most 
of  which  had  been  adverted   to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.     He  had  stated  that 
the  endowment  of  Maynooth  was,  in  his 
opinion,  virtually  an   abnegation   of  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Empire.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  ad- 
mitted that  it  involved   the  principle   of 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.     In  that  he  fully  agreed  with  him. 
It  was  quite  necessary  that   Parliament 
and  the  country  should  have  an  explicit 
avowal  of  the  intentions  of  Government 
in  that  respect.    The  House  ought  also 
to  coDiider  the  effect  which  lach  a  mea- 


sure as  this  must  have  upon  public  opi* 
nion   in   Ireland    on    religious  subjects ; 
there   was  at  present,  it  should  be   re- 
collected,   a    great   struggle    going    on 
in  Ireland  between  two  great  antagonist 
principles,   asserted   and    maintained   by 
two  adverse  churches.     The  measure  pro- 
posed would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  scale.     This  was  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration — it   was   a  serious 
thing  to  consider  that,  while  means  are 
denied  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  Established  Church,  in  the  princi- 
ples of  that  Church — while  disfavour  is 
shown  to  the  Protestants — the  only  clergy 
for   whose  education,  as  clergymen,  the 
State  undertakes  to  provide,  should  be 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion:   and   that  at  the  very  time  when 
nearly   all    those   clergy    have    declared 
themselves   the   enemies  of   the   British 
connexion,  and  when  many  of  those  clergy 
are  endeavouring,  as  at  Dingle  and  Ven 
tiy,  to  resist  the  free  progress  of  religious 
opinion  by  means  of  (he  most  unj«i8iiHdl)le 
and    unwarrantable    nature.     There    was 
another  objection   which  he  had  to  make 
to  the  measure,  and   that  was  the  total 
ignorance    under   which   Parliament   was 
called   upon  to  legislate  upon  ihis  import- 
ant sulJ'Ct,  and  the  want  of  all  kind  of 
control  on  (he  pait  oi  the  Sl^te  in  respect 
to  the  system  of  eduCidtion  taught,  or  the 
principles  inculcated  in  the  College  which 
they  were  about  to  endow.   He  approached 
this  part  of  the  subject  with  great  hesita- 
tion and  dislike ;  he  trusted  he  would  so 
express  himself  as  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to   any   Roman  Catholic  in   the   House. 
Certainly  he  had  no  intention  of  offend- 
ing; nothing  was  more  unpleasant  than 
to  impute  error  to  others,  who  must  be 
supposed   to  be  as  conscientious  and  to 
exercise   their  judgment   as  honestly  as 
oneself;  and  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  was  cer- 
tainly free  from  that  most  depraved  of  all 
tastes — the  taste  which  finds  a  pleasure  in 
criminating  the  opinion  of  others.     But  it 
was  his  duty  on  such  an  occasion  to  speak 
out.     He  thought  it  was  right  that  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  should  know  what 
the  system  of  education  really  was  which 
was  now  to  be  sanctioned  and  endowed 
by  the  State.     He  was  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that   if  Parliament  should  deter- 
mine to  endow  a  college  for  educating  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Irelandi  it  was 
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not  to  be  expected  that  the  State  should 
be  allowed  to  inierfere  with  the  doctrineit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Roman  Catholics  would  require,  and 
ri^hily  require,  that  these  doctrines  should 
be  kept  intact;  but  still  it  would  be  right 
for  the  State  to  know  what  those  doctrines 
really  were,  and  certainly,  it  would  be 
right  for  the  State  to  know  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  political  ethics  or  doctrines  of  a 
political  or  social,  or  anti-social,  character 
are  taught  theie.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  Dublin  had  stated 
distinctly,  and  had  adduced  strong  proofs, 
that  cenain  very  obnoxious  doctrines  and 
principles,  both  social  and  political,  were 
taught  at  Maynooth — doctrines,  in  fact, 
which  inculcated  intolerance  and  disloy- 
alty. A  noble  Lord  opposite,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Arundel,  had  arcused  his  hon. 
Friend  of  imputing  to  Roman  Catholics 
obsolete  and  exploded  doctrines ;  but 
what  was  the  statement  of  his  hon. 
Friend  ?  Why,  that  the  very  doctrines 
and  principles  which  the  noble  Lord  con- 
sidered obsolete  and  exploded,  are  at  this 
moment  inculcated  at  Maynooth,  and  are 
contained  and  taught  in  the  recognised 
class  books  which  are  in  use  among  the 
students.  The  question  is  one  of  fact, 
and  admits  of  an  easy  proof  or  disproof. 
He  was  aware  that  a  statement  had  been 
made  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  that  the  ultra- 
Montane  doctrines  and  principles  are  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  Maynooth — 
that  they  involve  principles  of  a  most 
anti-social  and  anti-constitutional  cha- 
racter— principles,  in  fact,  so  atrocious, 
that  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  hesitated  to  re- 
peat them ;  that  the  books  which  incul- 
cate those  doctrines,  are  the  books  in  use 
among  the  students  5  and  that,  as  a  con- 
s<>quence,  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  law 
prevails  in  Ireland  at  variance  with  and 
dangerous  to  the  law  and  constitution  of 
the  realm.  He  was  also  aware  that  an 
offer  was  made  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  prove  this  charge  before  any  tribunal 
which  he  might  appoint.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  declined  entering  upon  the 
question,  considering,  no  doubt,  that  to 
entertain  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  in  which  he  desired  the  boon  to 
be  conferred  by  Government  and  the  Le- 
gislature. But  was  it  right  that  Parl'a- 
ment  and  the  country  should  be  kept  in 
the  dark  on  such  a  subject  as  this?  Was 
it,  or  could  it  be,  the  duty  of  a  British 


Minister,  when  charges  such  at  these 
were  urged  against  an  institution  which  it 
was  proposed  that  the  State  should  en- 
dow, and  with  regard  to  which  no  control 
was  henceforth  to  be  exercised  bv  the 
State«— was  it  right,  for  the  sake  of  coo- 
ciliatlon,  that  no  inquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
charges  t  He  had  that  day  presented  a 
petition  from  Harold's -cross  upon  the 
subject^  couched  certainly  in  strong  lan- 
guage— setting  forth  the  petitioners*  ob- 
jections to  the  endowment  of  Maynooth, 
and  the  grounds  of  their  objection.  The 
objections  were  not  to  the  religious  doc- 
trines taught  at  Maynooth,  but  to  the  po- 
litical and  anti-socidl  principles  there  in- 
culcated. The  petitioners  set  forth  their 
proofs,  and  they  demand  inquiry.  He 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  could  only  say,  that  if 
the  charges  in  that  petition  were  true,  and 
proved  to  be  true,  he  did  not  believe 
there  would  be  found  a  single  Member  i[» 
that  House,  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, who  would  be  bold  enough  to  get 
up  in  his  place  and  defend  a  Bill  intended 
to  perpetuate,  without  control,  an  insti* 
(ution  in  which  such  principles  were  in-^ 
culcated ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  a 
Minister  would  be  found  who  would  ven- 
ture to  aver  that  it  was  consistent  witb 
his  duty  to  his  Queen  or  his  country  to< 
propose  it.  But  if  no  inquiry  should  be 
made  by  Parliament  or  Government  onr 
the  subject,  while  he  adduced  that  wans 
of  inquiry  as  a  strong  argument  against 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  he  saw  hon.  Gen-^ 
tiemen  opposite,  friends  of  his  own.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Roman  Catholic  religioo* 
and  who,  he  felt  sure,  would  disclaim  and 
repudiate  such  doctrines  and  principle*  as 
strongly  as  he  would  himself — even  at  the 
risk  of  weakening  his  own  argument  he 
would  appeal  to  them,  and  would  put  it 
to  them,  whether  they  at  least  ought  not 
to  take  the  matter  up,  and  ascertain 
whether  these  charges  were  true  or  false. 
If  they  were  true,  he  would  not  say  what 
considerations  they  ought  to  suirgest ;  but 
he  would,  at  least,  call  upon  them  to  re- 
pudiate those  objectionable  class-bouks, 
and  remove  from  their  College  the  impu- 
tation of  inculcating  principles  which 
they  and  yourselves  abjure.  He  should, 
on  all  these  grounds,  feel  it  his  duty  to 
offer  his  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
Bill  in  all  its  stages. 

Mr.  E.  Ellice  (Coventry)  said,  that  it 
was  not  his  iuteniion  (contrary  to  his  ge- 
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neral  usage),  to  give  a  Bilent  vote  on  the 
present  occasion.     So  much  excitement 
had  been  got  up,  and  he  bad  received  so 
many  petitions  from  respectable  bodies  of 
his  constituents  against  the  opinion  which 
he  entertained  on  this  subject,  that  he  felt 
himself  compelled,  with  much  reluctance, 
to  state  very  shortly  the  reasons  which 
would  induce  him,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, to  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.     He  might 
probably  thereafter  vote   with   his    hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  on  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  with 
respect  to  the  quarter  from    which   all 
funds  should  be  takeu  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  and  religious  education 
in  Ireland  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Ellice)  was  pre- 
pared now  to  state,  that  if  he  should  fail 
with  his  hon.  Friend  in  carrying  that  pro- 
position  into  effect,  still  he  would  give 
his  support  to  the  present  measure,  be- 
lieving it  to   be  an   act  of    tardy  jus- 
tice,  and    a    partial    restitution    to    the 
Irish   people.     He  would  not  follow  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  in 
his   religious  objections   to   the    present 
Motion.     He  did  not  think,  that  after  so 
many  nights*  debate,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  so   many  more,  he  had  any  right  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  discussing 
that  subject ;  and  he  said  that  without 
the  least  disrespect  to  the  hon.  Member, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  had  stated  his 
objections.     But  he  found  himself  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  on  a   measure 
intended  for  the  benefit   and  advantage 
of  Ireland.     If  he  were  to  follow  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin    University   through 
his  religious  opinions,  he  being  himself,  he 
hoped,  as  good  a  Protestant  as  that  hon. 
Member,  he  should  be  obliged  to  shape 
the  whole  of  his  policy  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  one-tifth,  and  hostile  to 
the  opinions  of  four-fifths  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.      He  could   not  conceive    that, 
under  present  circumstances,   any  party 
could  be  found  to  persevere  in  a  system 
such  as  had  hitherto  disgraced  the  con- 
duct of  England  towards  Ireland.     If  he 
was  inclined  to  follow  the  hon.  Member 
in  his  arguments,  he  should  find  them  so 
inconsistent  as  to  leave  him  no  point  to 
stop  at.     The  hon.  Momber  said  he  could 
not  grant  the  money  on  the  score  of  con- 
science, because  he   differed    in  religion 
from  the  intended  recipients;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  ready  to  vote  the  Regium 
Donum,  and  money  for  the  support  of  the 
VOL.  LXXIX.     {™J2} 


Established  Church  of  Scotland.    Why, 
as  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh 
had  stated,  in  his  most  luminous  speech, 
the  doctrines  of  a  part  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  of  some  of  those  who  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Gift  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, were  more  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
England  than  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  ["Nor  "Oh,  oh n  What!  did  they 
differ  less  from  the  Socio ians  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  than  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics?    He  did  not  want  to  pursue  this 
subject ;  it  was  a  painful  and  an  odious 
one.     He  respected  every  man's  religious 
opinions  ;  and  his  principle  was,  that  all 
the  Queen's  subjects  had  a  right  to  equal 
privileges,  no  matter  what  might  be  their 
religious  opinions.     What,  he  would  ask, 
was  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  small  measure  either  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  or  to  Protestant  interests?     The 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin  University  had 
called  upon  them  to  consider  for  whom 
they  were  going  to  grant  this  money — the 
Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland — that  priest- 
hood being  directly  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State.     He  (Mr.  Ellice) 
denied  that ;  he  believed  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  poor  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland  were  more  distin- 
guished for  good  conduct,  and  for  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  their  calling,  than  at 
present.     If  he  were  told  they  took  part 
in    political   agitation,  he   admitted   the 
fact ;  and  he  asked  whose  fault  was  it  ? 
These  men  depended  for  support  on  their 
flocks;  they  sympathized   with   them  in 
their  complaints  against  English  misma- 
nagement of  their  country.     Was  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  poor  prelate  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  when  he  saw  the 
Protestant  bishop  in   luxury,   should  be 
dissatisfied  ?     Was  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  such  men  felt  no  great  love  for  the 
institutions  of  the  Established  Church  ? 
The  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest,  over- 
worked and  underpaid,  saw  the  sinecurist 
rector  of  the  same  district  revelling  in  the 
enjoyment  of  abundance  and  luxury — de- 
rived from  endowments  of  which  his  own 
Church  had  been  robbed.  Could  the  Catho- 
lic priest,  under  those  circumstances,  look 
with  an  eye  of  love  upon  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment ?    He  did  not  wish  to  rake  up  the 
past ;  but  he  was  giving  reasons  why  the 
Catholic   priesthood  of  Ireland  were  not 
bound  to  the  State  by  those  ties  which 
well-used   and  well-governed  subjects  of 
the   Crown   would   readily  acknowledge. 
2  C 
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It  was  with  hiniy  IhereforCy  a  question  of 
paramoant  importance  to  remedy  that 
state  of  things  in  Ireland.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty which  be  (Mr.  £.  Eilice)  had  on 
the  subject  was  to  f ote  pounds  out  of  the 
public  taxes  for  any  sectarian  purposes 
whatever.  He  had  been  no  party  to  the 
profuse  votes  of  former  occasions  in  that 
House,  and  he  was  adverse  to  (hem  upon 
principle  ;  but  this  was  so  grave  a  suhject, 
presented  under  such  an  exceptional  as- 
pect, that  he  would  hesitate  before  he 
refused  to  entertain  it.  If  the  funds  for 
the  purpose  in  question  coold  be  procured 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  all  parties.  There  were  large 
funds  available  in  that  Establishment; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  and 
representations  that  bad  been  made  to  the 
contrary,  the  Protestant  clergy  of  that 
Establishment  were  amply  provided  for. 
The  members  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
whole  country  ;  the  Catholics  were  the 
destitute  and  needy  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  great  endowments  of  the 
Irish  Church  had  belonged  to  the  Catholics 
of  former  days ;  and  the  re*appropriatioo 
of  them  might  be  looked  forward  to  when 
the  measures  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were  ripe  for  the  purpose.  The  State 
had  taken  the  funds  of  their  Church  from 
these  poor  people ;  and  until  it  restored 
them — and  he  had  heard  the  word  **  resti- 
tution/' in  the  course  of  that  del»ate,  with 
great  satisfaction— seeing  their  inability  to 
raise  funds  for  the  education  of  their 
clcrg^y»  it  would  he  as  unwise  as  it  was 
unworthy  of  that  House  to  reject,  in  a 
parsimonious  spirit^  the  grant  for  that 
purpose  now  proposed  to  be  made  from 
the  public  purse.  In  the  north  of  Ire- 
land the  condition  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion was  still  more  anomalous  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  that  country.  There  the 
Protestant  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Church  Establishment,  and  the  Presby- 
terian of  his  RegiuM  Donum,  being  one 
the  landlord,  and  the  other  the  tenant  of 
the  soil;  while  the  poor  Catholic  cotter 
had  no  earthly  assistance  to  aid  bis  desti- 
tution, physical  and  spiritual,  and  no  means 
of  providing  for  it  except  by  his  own  miser- 
able exertions.  Having  brought  forward 
the  measure,  it  would  now  be  neither 
wise  nor  prudent  to  abandon  it,  and  by 
thatme;«ns  create  disappointment  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland*  He  did 


not  know  what  were  those  further  measures 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  in 
contemplation;  but  looking  at^the  Bequests 
Act  of  last  year — looking  at  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Commission  issued  by  them 
—and  looking  at  the  Bill  then  before  the 
House,  he  could  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  Parliament  and 
the  country  had  embarked  on  a  new 
course  under  their  guidance  —  a  course 
which  he  heartily  approved  of  as  regarded 
Ireland.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction 
that  he  found  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Newark  on  his  side  of  the  present  ques. 
tion.  The  maintenance  of  unity  in  govern* 
ment  and  in  religion,  might  do  very  well 
for  theoretical  philosophers;  but  it  was 
impracticable  in  this  country.  With  seven 
millions  of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  how  could 
there  be  unity  of  religion  and  government? 
He  (Mr.  Eilice)  had  said  on  a  foroser  oc- 
casion that  Mahomet  was  a  merciful  con* 
qneror  compared  with  the  conduce  of  Eng- 
land towards  Ireland,  because  he  only 
exterminated  one  generation  of  those  op- 
posed to  his  creed,  while  England  perse- 
cuted Ireland  for  ages.  It  would  require 
some  such  practical  philosopher  as  Ma- 
homet to  create  unity  of  government  and 
unity  of  religion  in  this  country.  The 
system  that  had  hitherto  been  acted  on 
towards  Ireland  could  not  now  be  perse- 
vered in  under  risk  of  the  penalty  of  a 
civil  war :  good  feeling,  and  expediency, 
therefore,  concurred  to  justify  the  Motion. 
The  proposition  under  discussion  was  a 
very  different  one  from  what  that  House 
had  been  accustomed  to  bear  made  by 
Tory  Governments.  The  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  had,  however,  obliterated  all 
those  obnoxious  principles.  The  right  bon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  (Mr. 
Eilice)  had  no  doubt,  felt  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  guided  former  Governments, 
and  moved  previous  Parliaments.  Be- 
fore the  Reform  Bill,  ParliaoMnt  granted, 
without  seurple,  700,000i.  for  Protestant 
Charter  Schools,  100,0001.  for  building 
Churches,  and  finally  1,000,000/.  in  aid 
of  the  clergy,  and  in  lien  of  tithes.  Why 
should  the  paltry  sum  now  proposed  be 
refused  to  the  Roman  Catholics  f  There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  feeling  out 
of  doors  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  the  motives  of  parties  to 
that  opposition.  Some  certainly  opposed 
the  grant  on  sincerely  religious  groandsb 
whila  others  opposed  it  on  the  gtoud  that 
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public  money  should  not  be  granted  for 
sectarian  purposes.  The  principle  of  the 
latter  opposition  was  a  correct  one  as  a 
general  rule;  but,  after  the  enormous 
grants  that  had  been  made  to  Protestants, 
he  conceived  that  the  case  of  the  Catho- 
lics formed  a  fair  exception  to  that  rule. 
Besides,  now  that  it  had  been  proposed,  to 
recede  from  it  would  be  at  once  so  preg- 
nant with  danger^  so  unjust,  and  so  illi- 
beral, that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
might  result  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course.  It  would  certainly  supply  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be  put 
forward  in  favour  of  repeal.  Repeal  was 
merely  a  hobgoblin,  if  Parliament  dealt 
fairly  and  liberally  with  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland ;  hot  if  the  opposite  course  was 
taken,  and  Parliament  dealt  with  them  in 
a  contrary  spirit,  then  it  was  dangerous 
indeed.  He  (Mr.  Ellice),  therefore,  coun- 
selled the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  per- 
severe in  the  course  he  had  taken — to 
carry  forward  without  fear  the  measure 
before  the  House,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that, 
by  calm  reasoning,  by  preparing  the  pub- 
lic mind,  by  avoiding  all  topics  of  irrita- 
tion  connected  with  the  subject,  he  would 
ultimately  succeed  in  reconciling  the  Pro* 
testant  population  of  England  to  equality 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  He  never  voted  for  any 
measure  on  which  he  felt  a  more  thorough 
conviction  that  he  was  doing  justice  to  the 
country  and  to  his  constituents,  and  he 
should  therefore  give  it  his  most  cordial 
support. 

Mr.  Goring  deeply  regretted  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  introduce  such  a  measure;  the 
consequence  of  their  doing  so  was  that  he 
was  now  unable  to  place  that  confidence 
in  them  which  had  hitherto  been  his  plea- 
sure. Whether  there  had  been  any  com- 
pact with  Parliament  that  Mayoooth 
should  be  supported,  he  did  not  know ; 
but  he  had  always  understood  and  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  compact  between 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  Protest- 
ant Church  in  this  country.  When  they 
found  it  was  expedient  that  any  other  of 
our  old  and  hallowed  institutions  should 
be  destroyed,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
be  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice.  After 
their  conduct,  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
he  could  put  no  trust  in  them  that  they 
would  support  or  maintain  the  Corn  Laws. 
When  they  found  it  expedient,  they  would 
•aerificc  the  agricultttral  interest,  as  they 


were  now  sacrificing  the  Protestant 
Church.  He  could  not  give  his  vote  for 
the  endowment  of  a  college  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  were  being  edu-* 
cated  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  error. 
He  considered  the  Bill  as  a  serious  blow 
to  the  Protestant  Church  in  this  country. 
It  was  with  regret  and  alarm  that  the 
agricultural  interest  had  viewed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure;  it  had  disgusted 
every  Protestant  who  paid  the  Income 
Tax,  to  see  the  money  so  applied,  and  he 
considered  it  a  measure  of  insult  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland ;  he  would,  there- 
fore, take  every  opportunity  of  opposing  it 
which  was  afforded  him. 

Lord  Ashley  said :  Sir,  the  position  of 
those  who  vote  for  this  Bill  is  far  more 
favourable  than  the  position  of  those  who 
undertake  to  oppose  it.  They  speak  both 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  many  now 
present,  whose  principles  and  feelings  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  question.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  have  to  urge  what  may  be 
considered  speculative  opinions  against 
what  they  maintain  to  be  actual  realities, 
and  we  have,  moreover,  to  speak  against 
the  feelings  and  affections  of  many  Gen- 
tlemen who  are  now  listening;  differing 
from  us  in  religious  opinions,  with  many 
of  whom  we  are  living  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship and  intimacy,  and  for  whom  we  en- 
tertain the  sincerest  respect.  I,  for  one, 
feel  a  repugnance  I  can  scarcely  describe 
in  resisting  this  Motion,  to  incur  the  ap- 
pearance of  casting  reflections  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  those  Gentlemen 
who  conscientiously  believe  the  religion 
they  profess.  But,  Sir,  the  question  has 
been  propounded  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  we  must  address  ourselves 
to  it,  as  well  and  with  as  much  forbear, 
ance  as  we  can.  I  most  unwillingly  tres- 
pass on  the  attention  of  the  House  on  this 
occasion ;  indeed,  I  have  so  often  to  ad- 
dress it  in  connexion  with  measures  of  my 
own,  that  in  general  1  abstain  from  join- 
ing these  discussions,  and  I  would  have 
done  so  in  the  present  instance  bad  I 
found  it  possible  to  withhold  altogether 
my  opinion  on  a  subject  that  must  excite 
such  painful  anxiety.  This  question,  Sir, 
ought  to  receive  from  us  the  fullest  and 
most  minute  investigation.  It  exceeds  in 
importance  any  measure  ever  offered  to 
this  House,  for  good  or  for  evil.  I  have 
never  known  any  measure  more  important, 
for  good  or  for  eviU  in  Ireland.  It  very 
much  exceeds  in  importance  the  Roman 
8C3 
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Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  aod  it  exceeds  it  on 
this  ground — when  we  remoTed  the  dis- 
abilities that  pressed  on  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholicsy  we  remoTed  restraints,  and  gave 
free  scope  and  opportunity  to  free  action 
OD  their  part ;  but  in  the  present  case  we 
not  only  remote  disabilities  and  restraints 
— we  oorselres  join  that  free  action,  and 
give  all  oar  energy  and  all  our  support 
to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religon.  If  the  plan  works  well,  it  will  pro- 
duce the  regeneration  of  Ireland;  if  it  works 
well,  it  will  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  mightily  advance 
the  prosperity  of  England.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  works  ill,  I  believe  it  will 
lead  to  the  otter  destruction  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment,  and  give  rise  to 
perils  and  feelings  ten  times  more  hazard- 
ous than  the  agitation  that  threatens  us  at 
the  present  moment.  In  discussing  this 
question,  I  think  we  are  at  liberty  to  take 
it  not  only  as  propounded — not  only  as  it 
stands  in  this  Bill,  but  to  consider  also  the 
consequences  that  will  result  from  it — not 
the  forced  or  unnatural  consequences,  but 
those  which  may  be  considered  as  just  and 
legitimate.  I  will  not  enter  on  that 
part  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  touching  on  theological  questions, 
and  which  leads  us  to  examine  how  far  it 
is  admissible,  or  not,  to  propose  to  foster 
a  religion  from  which  we  conscientiously 
dissent ;  that  point  may  be  handled  by 
others ;  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
line  of  argument  I  wish  to  pursue.  The 
first  and  main  objection  I  take  to  the  mea. 
sure  before  the  House  is,  that  it  proceeds 
to  the  endowment  of  this  Roman  Catholic 
College  by  Act  of  Parliament.  This  ob- 
jection is  one  which,  I  find,  has  been  taken 
very  deeply  and  extensively  by  all  the 
memorialists  and  petitioners  to  this  House 
against  the  measure ;  it  is,  also,  the  one 
objection  which  is  uniform  and  common 
to  all  of  them,  however  they  may  differ  on 
other  points.  This  objection  is  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
by  the  petitioners  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  by  those  who  take  the 
high  theological  argument  I  have  alluded 
to.  I  know  that  by  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  this  College  it  was  based  on  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  but  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
posed at  that  time  and  the  measure  now 
before  (he  House.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
of  that  day  was  one  for  the  repeal  of  a 
penal  law— a  most  just  and  necessary  re« 


peal.  At  that  time  it  was  illegal  for  the 
Catholics  to  found  a  college  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  it  wa«  necessary  to  remove 
that  disability.  The  College  was  founded, 
and  a  small  sam  of  mooey  granted  towards 
establishing  that  seminary;  but  observe, 
the  present  Act  not  only  founds  the  Col- 
lege, but  gives  it  trustees  in  perpetual 
succession ;  and  what  is  of  still  more  im- 
portance, endows  it  in  perpetuity  with  the 
large  sum  of  26,000/.  a-year.  I  cannot 
understand  how  it  can  be  said  that  the 
difference  between  this  Act  and  the  Act  by 
which  the  College  was  first  founded,  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  opposition  made 
to  the  measure.  It  seems  to  involve  the 
whole  distinction;  the  present  Bill,  by 
giving  such  an  endowment,  takes  the  whole 
expense  of  educating  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  on  the  State ;  and  whereas,  by 
the  other  Act,  only  a  small  sum  of  mooey 
was  given  in  aid  of  contributions  for  this 
purpose,  this  measure  establishes  a  com- 
plete distinction,  and  makes  the  State  the 
sole  party  to  the  education  of  those  per- 
sons, and  places  the  College,  as  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  realm,  on  the  same 
footing — except  that  it  is  treated  with 
much  greater  favour — as  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  Now, 
1  believe  that  the  endowment  of  this  Col- 
lege in  perpetuity,  and  the  removal  of  the 
grant  from  the  annual  Estimates,  has  more 
displeased  and  more  alarmed  the  people  of 
this  country  than  if  the  grant  itself  had 
been  increased  threefold.  They  say  that 
this  measure  is  an  immediate,  direct,  and 
perpetual  recognition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  one  of  the  standing 
institutions  of  the  Empire.  [Mr.  Sheil: 
Hear.]  No  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  quite  right  according  to  his  views ;  but 
I  am  urging  this  as  one  of  the  objections 
to  this  measure.  It  amounts  very  nearly 
to  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
that  as  far  as  the  power  of  enactments 
and  statutes  extends,  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  shall  never  cease  to  be  the  reli- 
gion of  Ireland.  I  say  so,  because  this 
grant  establishes  that  if  at  any  time  there 
shall  be  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  regards 
the  support  of  their  religion — if  they 
should  have  a  disinclination  to  expend 
money  on  their  Church,  the  State  will  step 
forward  and  supply  those  funds  which  ihe 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  will  not  pro- 
vide.    I  think  that  I  can  see  this  result 
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from  what  occurred  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Institute  the  other  day. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  In- 
stitute read,  at  that  meeting,  a  statement 
to  the  efTect  that  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  England  was 
so  deplorable  as  regards  education,  owing 
to  the  want  of  due  provision  for  them,  that 
they  were  falling  off  in  great  numbers,  in 
proportion  to  the  various  Protestant  sects. 
Now,  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  to 
step  in  and  provide  the  means  of  educa- 
cation  for  those  children,  it  appears  to  me 
that  such  a  course  would  be  nearly  what 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  now.  There  is 
no  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  subscribe  towards 
Maynooth,  but  you  are  stepping  in  with 
this  sum  of  money.  This  is  going  beyond 
toleration — it  is  going  to  the  extent  of 
absolute  establishment ;  and  you  are  call* 
ing  on  us  to  affirm  that  to  which  I  am 
sure  no  sincere  Roman  Catholic  would 
ever  consent.  But,  Sir,  connected  with 
this  there  is  another  very  important  con- 
sideration— one  which  is  so  universally 
believed  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  this  pro- 
position, not  announced,  but  surely  to  fol- 
low, that  I  must  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
immediate  and  necessary  consequences  of 
this  measure.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  a  plan  as 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  I  infer  that  such  must  be  the 
result  from  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
when  he  introduced  this  Bill.  The  whole 
of  bis  argument  went  to  that  consumma. 
lion,  and  so  it  struck  the  intelligence  of 
my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  London  ; 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dungarvon  also  drew  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  led 
him  to  conclusions  which  he  was  not  then 
prepared  to  avow,  although  they  were 
conclusions  to  which  every  one  who  had 
heard  that  argument  must  be  driven.  I 
must  express  my  conviction,  Sir,  that 
those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
vote  for  this  Bill  will  find,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  New- 
ark said,  that  whenever  the  other  subject 
comes  to  be  discussed  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, they  will  be  unable  to  oppose  the 
Motion  on  religious  grounds.   But,  speak- 


ing for  myself,  I  say  at  once,  that  if  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  vote  for  this 
Bill,  I  should  also  think  myself  almost 
bound  in  honour  to  vote  for  the  proposi- 
tion which  may  succeed  it.  It  may  be 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
others,  that  they  do  intend  to  go  on  and 
endow  the  Roman  Caiholic  priesthood. 
If  80,  then  they  surely  ought  to  pause  be- 
fore preparing  themselves  to  encounter  a 
degree  of  agitation  much  greater  than 
that  which  has  been  shown  against  this 
Bill.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  tells  us  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  propose  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Caiholic  priesthood,  then  I  ask, 
what  on  earth  becomes  of  bis  scheme  and 
of  his  policy  ?  Unless  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet is  prepared  to  go  to  that  full  extent, 
he  will  not  be  carrying  to  completion  the 
policy  intended  to  be  adopted  by  this 
Bill.  The  avowed  reason  for  the  mea- 
sure  is,  that  you  wish  to  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  the  priesthood  in  Ireland,  and, 
thereby,  the  condition  of  the  people;  but 
if  you  raise  the  priesthood  to  a  higher 
level,  both  your  policy  and  the  claims  of 
justice  require  that  you  should  keep  them 
there.  You  would  not  then  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  say  to  the  priests,  '*  Now,  go  and 
get  your  livelihood  as  you  can ;  go  from 
house  to  house  ;  take  from  every  one,  as 
before,  the  smallest  pittance."  You  would 
not  then  be  in  a  situation  to  tell  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  to  continue  to  do 
that  which  is  admitted  by  all  parties  to 
have  aided  so  much  to  degrade  the  body 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
and  people.  Because,  how  could  the 
priest  be  independent  of  the  people,  if  the 
existing  system  were  continued  ?  If  you 
wish  to  bieak  down  that  principle  and 
cause  of  agitation — if  you  wish  to  make 
them  guide,  not  follow  their  flocks,  you 
must  first  make  them  independent.  If  then. 
Sir,  this  be  admitted,  what  is  the  next 
step  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  in  Ireland  ?  I  know 
very  well  that  the  Minister  will  say  that 
he  will  use  all  the  power  he  possesses  to 
defend  the  Church ;  but  the  principle  he 
lays  down  is  a  progressive  one,  and  beyond 
his  control.  The  fact  is,  that  he  will 
have  given  life  and  vigour  to  a  principle 
which  will  destroy  the  whole  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland,  if  the  priesthood  are  to 
be  endowed,  you  must  do  it  by  Statute; 
for,   as   the    right    hon.   Gentleman   the 
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Member  for  Dungarvon  said  the  other 
night,  you  must  make  the  priesthood  as 
independent  of  the  State  as  of  the  people. 
Endowed  by  Statute,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? Why,  that  you  expose  us  to 
the  enormous,  the  almost  ludicrous*  con- 
tradiction of  two  coexistent  established 
Churches  in  the  same  country.  You  will 
have  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  estab* 
lished  by  Statute,  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment existing^  by  prescription  and  also 
by  Statute.  You  will  have  the  spectacle 
of  7,000,000  of  people  receiving  an  an- 
nuity of  .500,000/.  a  year  from  the  State, 
and  in  the  other  of  1,000,000  of  people 
receiving  perhaps  double  that  amount. 
Whence  will  the  funds  be  derived  ?  You 
cannot  suppose  that  after  this  country 
and  this  House  shall  be  brought  to  estab- 
lish the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land, they  would  consent  to  pay  an  an- 
nuity of  half  a  million  of  money,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  Protestant  Church 
against  the  assaults  of  a  creed  which 
they  will  have  ceased  to  fear.  The  re- 
sult of  such  a  state  of  things  is  quite 
clear.  For  the  instant  you  can  bring 
yourselves  to  regard  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  as  neither  spiritually  nor  politi- 
cally dangerous,  the  result  seems  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity.  The  reconstruction 
of  their  Church  then  becomes  almost  in- 
evitable ;  and  even  before  that  what  will 
you  have  done?  You  will  have  taken 
from  the  Church  of  Ireland  its  whole 
missionary  character — you  will  have  given 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  form  and 
pressure,  limits  and  possession.  How, 
then,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  can  the  Pro- 
testant Minister  interfere  with  the  cures 
and  charges  of  the  recognised  Roman 
Catholic  minister?  It  would  be  impos- 
sible. You  will  altogether  have  rendered 
nugatory  the  expansive  force  of  Protest- 
antism, Which  then  will  you  favour  > 
Which  is  the  religion  which  you  will  call 
the  Established  religion,  and  which  is  to 
enjoy  the  peculiar  protection  of  this  coun- 
try ?  You  will  then  have  two  Established 
Churches  in  Ireland,  very  disproportion- 
ate in  numbers ;  animated,  I  fear,  by  per- 
petual rivalry,  and  breaking  out  into  hos- 
tility, the  issue  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
held  to  be  doubtful  when  you  consider 
the  disparity  of  numbers.  In  objecting 
to  the  removal  of  this  grant  from  the 
Annual  Estimates,  I  beg  to  say  I  am 
not  actusted  by  illiberal  motives  ;  and  I 


will  quote  the  opinion  on  that  head  of  the 
present  Lord  Monteagle^-a  great  friend  to 
Ireland,  and  who  objects  to  the  removal 
of  the  grant  from  the  Annual  Estimates. 
He  states  his  opinion  that  this  grant 
ought  to  be  year  by  year  under  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament.  And  that  I  do  feel  is 
the  strong  opinion  of  many  classes  in  this 
country.  Sir,  I  hope  that,  in  the  oppo- 
sition I  may  offer  to  the  present  Bill,  I 
shall  not  be  considered  as  animated  by 
feelings  of  hostility  to  the  Irish  people  ; 
the  whole  history  of  that  island  demands 
the  sympathy  and  repentance  of  the  Bri« 
tish  nation ;  and  I  confess  that  I  never 
can  read  those  sad  records,  without  a 
sentiment  of  shame  and  remorse,  for  the 
oppression  of  one  time,  and  for  the  neg- 
lect at  another,  of  which  our  Governments 
have  been  guilty.  There  are  but  few 
sacri6ces  that  I  would  not  cheerfully  make 
for  the  happiness  of  Ireland ;  few  things 
could  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  an  issue.  But  what  profits  will  yon 
derive  from  Motions  such  as  these  ?  Vic- 
tories here  will  bring  no  triumphs;  and 
whether  the  Bill  be  carried  or  lost,  I  see 
little  on  either  side  but  darkness  and 
deadly  hatreds,  increasing  violence,  and 
deep-brooding  resentments  -^  *'  without 
will  be  fightings,  within  will  be  fears." 
Would  to  God  I  were  not  summoned  to 
give  a  vote  on  this  painful  question !  boc 
the  matter  is  now  submitted  to  our  judg- 
ments, and  we  cannot  evade  a  decision  $ 
we  must  act  then  with  conscience  for  our 
guide.  Did  I  believe  that  this  concession 
would  content  the  people,  I  would  pause 
even  here  in  my  refusal ;  but  first,  I  have 
never  seen  any  thing  gained  by  concession 
of  principle;  and  next,  the  language  of 
this  very  Session  has  assured  me  that  the 
endeavour  is  hopeless.  When»  on  the 
first  night  of  our  meeting,  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister had  announced  his  policy  in  respect 
of  Maynooih,  a  Member  of  no  small  im- 
portance, the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvon  (Mr.  Sheil)  rose  to  reply,  and 
these  were  his  emphatic  words  :— 

'*  In  Ireland  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with 
Catholics  that  the  University  of  Dublin  should 
be  thrown  open.  The  revenue  of  the  Uni- 
versity amounted  to  nearly  40,000/.  From 
this  great  national  establishmeot  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  excluded.  Was  it  right  that  the 
exclusion  should  continue  ?  It  was  a  point  of 
honour  that  it  should  not,  and  honour  and  in- 
terest were  nearly  identified.  They  wanted 
equality  with  Protestants  in  all  respecu ;  and 
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is  they  were  excluded  from  Trinity  College, 
the  right  hon.' Gentleman's  measures  would 
not  have  gained  the  object  he  sought.'^ 

So  thus  you  will  perceive  that  something 
will  still  remain  behind ;  some  right,  as 
they  say,  to  be  demanded ;  some  conces- 
sion, as  we  say,  to  be  resisted.    Had  this 
language  proceeded  from  a  less  important 
person  — from    an  ordinary    agitator— I 
should  not  have  noticed  it;  but  I  will 
speak  of  it  now  as  bold,  candid,  and 
justifiable.     When  the  Relief  Bill  was 
passed,  there  was  an  honourable  though 
tacit  understanding  on  both  sides  that  all 
parties,  both  those  who  bad  made  the 
concession,  and  those  who  had  obtained 
it,  should  rest  content  with  what  they  had 
got,  and  not  trespass  on  the  position  of 
each  other.    But  when  the  propounder  of 
that  measure  comes  forward  himself,  and 
says  that  concession  has  not  reached  its 
limits,  and  that  there  are  other  concessions 
to  be  made,  which  are  not  only  safe  but 
just ;  then  I  do  say,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  .Dungarvon 
has  a  perfect  right  to  come  forward  and 
state  ID  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  brethren,  all  that  he  de- 
mands as  a  matter  of  justice  to  receive  at 
our  hands.  Still  more  should  I  pause,  did 
I  think  that  this  concession  would  confer 
any  effective  benefit  on  our  Irish  brethren ; 
but  I  foresee  the  very  reverse ;  I  see  no- 
thing but  strife  and  confusion— hostility 
exasperated  by  the  possession  of  greater 
power,  and  more  frequent  collisions  both 
in  this  country  and  that.    Nor  can  I,  with 
a  view  to  their  lasting  good,  assent  to  a 
measure  conducing,  in  any  degree,  to  sup- 
press or  even  retard  the  advancement  of 
the  Protestant   faith,  which  we  believe, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  assert  without 
offence,  to  be  a  well-spring  of  civilization 
and  happiness,   of  social  and  religious 
freedom. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said : 
Sir,  in  common  with  many  others  who 
have  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject, 
I  am  about  to  take  a  course  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  many  valued 
friends,  and  contrary  to  the  feelings  of 
those  whom  I  am  bound  on  every  prin- 
ciple to  respect;  I  am,  therefore;  anx- 
ious to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  support  the  course  which 
I  have,  as  a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, concurred  in  recommending  to 
Parliament.  I  agree  with  my  noble  Friend 


who  has  just  sat  down,  that,  taken  in  one 
point  of  view,  the  measure  now  under  con- 
sideration is  that  of  extreme  importance.    I 
think,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  are  other 
points  of  view  in  which  the  importance  of 
this  measure  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
When  it  is  stated  that  we  are  about  to 
make  an  enormous  grant  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  I 
must  call  that  a  great  exaggeration.     I 
cannot  consider  that  17,000i«  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  are  to  be  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Irish  people  can  be  deemed  by 
any  man  an  enormous  grant  for  this  coun- 
try to  bestow  with  reference  to  the  pur 
pose  for  which  it  is  given.     I  should  be 
rather  disposed  to  say,  that  though  liberal 
in  amount,  because  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  given,  yet  it  cannot  bear 
the  character  which  my  noble  Friend  has 
given  it.    If,  however,  we  measure  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  by  the  effects  which 
it  is  likely  to  produce  in  the  sister  country, 
or  judge  of  it  by  the  satisfaction  which 
is  fldready  expressed  by  those  who  are  best 
able  to  perceive  its  full  importance — I 
mean  those  who  profess  the  faith,  to  the 
teachers  of  which  this  grant  is  to  be  made 
— I  agree  with  my  noble  Friend  that  it  is 
a  measure  of   extreme  importance,  cal- 
culated to    produce  the  best  results  on 
the  tranquillity  of  the  sister  country,  and 
calculated  to  promote  those  results  with- 
out injury  to  the  established  institutions 
of  that  country,  among  which  I  place,  above 
all,  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  for 
which  I  feel  as  deeply  and  ardently  as  the 
noble  Lord,  and  to  inflicting  the  slightest 
injury  on  which  I,  in  common  with  him, 
would  never  be  a  party*     This  measure 
is  important  also  in  the  effect  which  it  has 
produced  on  the  disposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.     When  we  witness 
the  gratitude  with  which  they  have  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  no  more  than  17,0002., 
and  hear  the  terms  in  which  the  most  re« 
spectable  of  that  body  speak  of  the  liberality 
of  the   Government  and  the  country  in 
making  such  a  grant  (or  a  subject  the  dear, 
est  to  their  hearts^  a  sum  of  money,  I 
may  in  passing  observe,  not  more  than  we 
commonly   vote,    without  observation    or 
comment,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  our 
taste  for  ornament,  or  for  some  oompara« 
tively  unimportant  object— I  say  that  we 
have  an   assurance   that   the  forebodings 
which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  have  expressed 
as  to  the  effects  of  this  measure  will  be 
disappointed.    I  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  grant  wUl  produce  the  effects 
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which  vre   anticipate.      I  believe  it,  be- 
cause, though  I  differ  from   my  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen  upon  points  of  faith 
—and  no  man  can  differ  more  strongly, 
and  if  I  were  to  enter  into  controversy 
no  man  would  oppose  them  more  fearlessly 
—yet  I  believe  they  are  animated  by  the 
feelings  that  animate  every  Christian  man, 
that  they  are  grateful  for  kindness  shown 
to  them,  and  above  all  for  that   which, 
given  in  a  disinterested  spirit  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  contributes  materially  to  the 
comfort  of  those  in  whom  they  take  the  deep- 
est interest.    Thinking  thus  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  and  the  effects  that 
are  likely  to  flow  from  it,  I  am  not  easily 
to   be   deterred  from  the  prosecution  of 
the  measure.     I  shaU  certainly  not  yield 
my   opinion  in  deference    to  casual  ex- 
pressions which  may  have  fallen  in  the 
course    of   debate  from   Members,   how- 
ever distinguished,  still   less  from    inci- 
dental   paragraphs    which    may    be   ex- 
tracted from   speeches  which   have  been 
made  here  at  antecedent  periods.     I  have, 
doubtless,  great  respect  for   the  abilities 
displayed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Dungarvon  (Mr.  Sheil),  and 
for   the   talent  he   uniformly  exhibits  in 
discussing   the   subjects  which  he   brings 
before  this  House.    But  if  I  were  to  select 
a  Member  of  this  House  upon  whose  dis- 
cretion   I    meant  particularly  to  rely,   I 
should   certainly  not  fix  upon  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  whose  poetical  tempera- 
ment naturally  leads  him  into  the  regions 
of  imagination,  and  thus  may,   perhaps, 
form  an  excuse  for  indiscretion,  and  some 
forgetfulness  of  fact.    I  cannot  believe,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  feelings  of  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  grant,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  correct  when  he 
states  that  no  satisfaction  will  be  entertained 
by  those  whom  the  grant  is  intended  to 
benefit,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  still 
further  and  impossible  concession.    I  say,  I 
would  not  give  credit  to  such  prognostica- 
tions from  any  individual  Member.  Neither 
do  I  defer  to  the  expression  which  Lord 
Monteagle  is  supposed  to  have  used  in  some 
incidental  debate  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
when,  in  answer  to  an  objection  from  the 
other  side,  he  stated,  that  the  Vote  to 
Maynooth  ought  to  be  an  annual  one,  and 
constantly  under  the  supervision  of  Par* 
liamcnt.     That  expression  was  used  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  ago.     We  all  know, 
that  in  a  Committee  unexpected  questions 
often  give  rise  to  hasty  or  ill-considered 
answers ;  and  this  expresaion  oi  the  noble 


Lord  may  have  thus  been  casually  used. 
It  was  not  meant  for  the  guidance  of  Par- 
liament,  perhaps,  on    the  occasion  upon 
which  it  was  used ;  certainly  it  was  not 
meant  for  the  control  of  Parliament  in 
discussing,  fourteen    years    afterwards,  a 
measure  of  a  different  character.     In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  on  this  occasion,  a  great  variety  of 
arguments  have  been  adduced.     Attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  abstract  sub. 
jects  of  discussion,  no   doubt  important 
in  themselves  as  subjects  of  discussion,  but 
appearing  to  me  not  necessarily  to  be* 
long  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
subject  of  debate.     I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary now  to  discuss  whether  it  be  proper 
that  the  State  should  extend  equal  favour  to 
all  religious  sects.     I  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  whether  we  are  bound 
now  to  take  into  consideration  the  payment 
of  every  sect  that  may  exist  throughout  the 
country.     I  say,  that  the  decision  of  that 
question  has  no  reference  to  the  subject 
immediately   under  discussion.      If    that 
question  were  irreparably  connected  with 
the   grant    to    Maynooth,   the    time  for 
considering  it   would  have  been    in  the 
year    1795,   when    the    Protestant    Par- 
liament of  Ireland  unanimously  assented 
to   the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth ;  when  the  bishops 
then  in  Parliament  did  not  see  any  objec- 
tion  to   the  course  before  pursued ;  and 
the  Bill,  passed  unanimously  for  the  first 
establishment  of  the  College,  received  the 
assent  of  the  Crown.     It  might  then  have 
been   a   question  —  when    you    were  re- 
leasing  the   Roman   Catholics    from    the 
restrictions    to    which  they    were   previ- 
ously subjected  in  a  country   where  the 
Protestant  Establishment  was  guarded  by 
various  enactments,  partly  penal,  partly 
restrictive— whether  you  should,  for  the 
first  time,  admit  to  a  participation  in  the 
public  money  an  establishment  connected 
with  another  religion?     But   that  point 
was  long  since  decided.  Upon  the  arrange- 
ment then  made,  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
has  up  to  the  present  moment,  acted,  and 
we  now  have  to  decide  merely  the  simple 
question »  whether,   the  prindple   having 
been  departed  from*  as  far  as  r^arded  the 
endowment  of  this  particular  College,  we 
are  to  make  the  institution  effective  for  the 
object  for    which    Parliament    originally 
established  and  endowed  it?      Before  I 
enter  into  the  particular  objections  of  my 
noble  Friend,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
one  general  obeervation.     Much  stresi  bat 
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been  laid  upon  the  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  to  this  House.  I  admit 
that  they  have  been  extremely  numerous. 
But  when  I  compare  the  prayers  of  those 
petitions  with  the  speeches  which  hon. 
Members  have  delivered  in  this  House,  I 
observe  a  wide  difference  between  them. 
What  do  the  petitioners  ask  for  ?  What 
is  their  object?  And  what  is  the  argu- 
ment adduced  by  those  Gentlemen  who 
resist  this  grant  ?  I  tell  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen that,  though  opposed  to  me  in  the 
vote  they  will  give,  they  and  I  are  equally 
opposed  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  Why,  those  petitions, 
with  the  exceptions  so  few  that  they  are 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  uniformly  pro- 
ceed upon  the  principle  that  Maynooth 
ought  never  to  have  been  established-— 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Establishment  like  that  was  a  sin  and  a 
crime ;  and  they  call  upon  us-^not  to  vote 
a  paltry  grant  instead  of  a  reasonable 
one  —  but  to  put  down  this  institution, 
which  they  regard  as  offensive  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  which  we  ought  never  to 
have  established  at  all.  But,  Sir,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  hon.  Represen- 
tatives for  Dublin,  during  the  four  nights' 
debate  upon  this  question,  I  have  not  heard 
that  argument  urged  by  any  hon.  Mem- 
bers. They  indeed  object  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  vote  to  Maynooth.  They 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  host  of 
petitions  presented  with  a  totally  different 
object.  But  they  themselves  are  as  un- 
willing as  I  am  to  come  forward  with  a 
measure  to  take  away  the  grants  from  May- 
nooth; and  they  see  that  the  proposal  of 
the  petitioners  is  so  preposterous  that  if 
brought  forward,  it  would  have  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  passing.  Let  not  hon. 
Gentlemen,  therefore,  think  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  rejecting  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House,  that  they  can  stop  there.  They 
must  proceed  a  step  further,  and  announce 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ireland 
that  the  time  is  now  arrived  when,  instead 
of  further  concession  to  their  wants  and 
reasonable  demands,  they  are  to  have  with- 
drawn from  them  the  privilege  which  they 
have  enjoyed  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
to  which  they  very  naturally  attach  a  value, 
because  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  grant 
depends  the  existence  of  an  establishment 
which  is  interwoven  with  their  own  reli- 
gion. My  noble  Friend  has  mainly  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill  before  the  House  upon 
the  principle  that  we  are  now  for  the  first 
time  endowing  the  establishment  at  May- 


nooth. With  deference  to  him,  I  beg  en- 
tirely to  dissent  from  that  opinion.  If  the 
words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  carry  any 
force  at  all  with  them,  the  original  Act  as 
to  Maynooth  is  itself  a  negative  to  the 
proposition  of  my  noble  Friend.  The 
preamble  of  that  Act  says, — 

**  Whereas,  by  the  laws  now  in  force  in 
this  kingdom,  it  is  not  lawful  to  endow  any 
seminary  for  the  purpose  of  educating  persons 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 

And  then  comes  the  enacting  part  in  the 
subsequent  clause,  which  says,  **  that  the 
persons  hereafter  elected,'*  who  are  to  be 
the  trustees  under  the  Act,  '*  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing,  endowing,  and 
maintaining,  the  said  College;"  and  this 
word  *'  establishing"  carries  with  it  all  the 
strength  and  permanence,  on  account  of 
which  "  endowment"  has  been  objected  to. 
The  same  words  are  used  in  other  clauses 
of  the  Statute,  to  which,  however,  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  refer.  But,  says 
my  noble  Friend,  you  did  not  mean  that  it 
should  be  endowed  by  Parliament  1  deny 
the  premises  of  my  noble  Friend.  I  say 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  to 
give  a  grant  for  this  particular  purpose. 
They  did  that  when  the  Act  was  passed,  in 
the  subsequent  year,  and  in  every  year 
since.  But  supposing  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  grant  the  public  money,  I  say  that 
the  Parliament  which  empowered  those 
who  before  had  no  power  to  have  an  en- 
dowment, and  permitted  them  to  receive 
money  for  the  purpose  of  endowment,  did 
as  efiectually  endow  the  College  and  con- 
tribute to  its  permanence,  and  assert  the 
principle  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the 
Protestant  fuith  to  give  a  grant  to  this 
Roman  Catholic  College,  as  if  they  had 
proposed  the  Bill  now  under  discussion, 
and  which  we  are  called  upon  to  reject, 
because  it  provides  for  the  endowment 
of  this  institution.  My  noble  Friend,  in 
the  next  place,  objects  to  this  grant  be- 
cause, he  says,  that  by  making  this  a  per- 
manent provision,  instead  of  an  annual 
one,  you  lay  down  as  a  principle  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  shall  never  cease 
in  Ireland.  Now,  I  doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther by  any  legislative  enactment  to  which 
any  Parliament  of  the  present  time  would 
assent,  we  can  cause  the  cessation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  Least 
of  all  do  I  think  that  the  permanency  of 
that  religion  in  Ireland  can  depend  upon 
the  fact  whether  the  men  who  are  in- 
tended to  administer  sacred  offices  are  edu-* 
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eated  in  a  decent  or  an  unbeeominff  manner. 
I  think  it  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
suppose  that  because  we  educate  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  in  a  manner  disgrace- 
ful to  the  country  that  provides  the  means, 
and  degrading  to  the  individuals  subjected 
to  the  education,  we  are  at  all  affecting 
the  permanency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion ;  or  that  if  we  decide  upon  making 
their  education  more  decent,  more  becom- 
ing the  character  of  the  country,  and  better 
calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals themselves,  that  we  thereby  pro- 
long the  existence  of  that  faith.  My  noble 
Friend  refers  to  a  Report  relative  to  certain 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  London.  In  the 
Report  to  which  he  alludes  it  is  stated  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  London  are  ut« 
terly  destitute  of  the  means  of  education. 
Does  my  noMe  Friend  mean  that  we  are 
to^  leave  tnut  portion  of  the  population 
without  any  means  of  instruction,  in  the 
expectation  that  by  leaving  them  in  that 
state,  they  shall  of  necessity  be  driven  to 
adopt  a  faith  which  they  do  not  believe  to 
be  the  true  one  ?  My  noble  Friend  says 
that  to  provide  means  for  the  education  of 
the  Catholic  children  is  going  beyond  to- 
leration. I  say  that  the  forbearing  to  give 
to  them  as  citizens  of  a  free  State  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  children  of  other  faiths 
receive  in  matters  of  education,  would  be, 
in  my  view,  to  fall  very  far  short  of  tolera- 
tion. For  whether  I  attempt  to  enforce 
upon  them  the  doctrines  of  my  own  Church, 
by  not  removing  the  obstacles  which  po* 
verty  and  discomfort  place  in  the  way  of 
their  education,  or  whether  I  positively 
prohibit  their  education  by  law,  admits 
to  my  mind  of  very  little  distinction.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  act  upon  that 
principle  with  respect  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth,  and  to  keep  the  tenants  of  that 
establishment  upon  their  present  footing  of 
poverty,  in  the  hope  that,  through  that  po- 
verty, I  may  effect  their  conversion  to  the 
purer  faith  which  I  myself  profess.  I  do 
not  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  that  course 
would  answer  its  end.  I  believe  that  you 
have  a  better  chance  of  reaching  the  hearts 
of  the  Roman  Catholtcs,  and  rendering  them 
more  accessible  to  the  purer  doctrines  which 
are  taught  by  the  Protestant  Church,  by 
treating  them,  whether  they  be  laymen  or 
priests,  with  the  respect  and  consideration 
due  to  their  character  as  the  members 
or  ministers  of  another  religious  persua- 
sion. What  is  the  effect  of  an  inferior 
education  upon  them?  Why,  it  neces- 
hardens  the  heart  against  any  im- 


pression  that  may  be  attempted  fiora  with* 
out.  The  state  they  live  in  at  Maynooth 
forbids  the  possibility  of  their  being  grate- 
ful  to  the  Government  which  oonfen  the 
means  of  their  subsistence  at  the  time. 
It  imbues  them  with  a  hatred  of  the  idi- 
gion  which  the  Government  that  so  de» 
grades  them  professes;  and  in  my  mind 
raises  a  stnmff  additional  ohatade  to  the 
prospect  of  malting  an  impresnon  on  their 
minds  by  introducing  to  them  truths  to 
which  their  aversion  is  necessarily  in- 
creased from  their  association  of  thoae 
truths  with  the  misery  in  which  their  earlier 
lives  have  been  passed.  I  know  it  has  been 
stated  in  this  debate,  that  if  we  give  a  bet* 
ter  education  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, we  shall  endanger  the  Pkotestant 
Establishment  and  the  rrotestant  religion 
in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  am  not  of  that  opinioa 
— history  does  not  justify  that  opinion- 
reason  does  not  justify  that  opinion.  I 
ask  my  noble  Friend  who  alluded  to  thia 
subject,  to  tell  me  when  and  how  it  was 
that  the  Reformation  itself  was  effected? 
Was  it  in  the  darker  ases  of  the  world, 
when  the  Roman  Catholics  were  less  liter* 
ate ;  when  little  knowledge  was  abroad  in 
Europe;  when  men  were  most  confined 
to  the  study  of  the  darker  pages  of  divinity, 
and  remained  altogether  secluded  from 
other  branches  of  science  and  literature? 
Was  that,  I  ask,  the  time  when  the  Refor- 
mation broke  forth?  Quite  the  oontniy. 
My  noble  Friend  knows  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  it  was  not  until  science  and  literature 
had  begun  to  illuminate  the  convents  on 
the  Continent ;  it  was  not  until  the  period 
when  the  arts  and  sciences  were  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  the  monks  in  the 
several  convents  became  men  of  adenoe 
and  literature.  That  was  the  period  when 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation  burst 
forth — ^men  who  had  previously  adiieved 
a  high  literary  character— men,  some  of 
whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
classical  and  mathematical  attainments, 
and  others  by  their  superior  knowledge 
of  divinity.  And  when  the  light  to  which 
their  studies  led  broke  in  upon  rhem,  they 
burst  the  cerements  in  which  they  had  been 
wrapped,  and  came  forth  as  lights  to  illumi* 
nate  the  world,  and  bestow  enduring  bless- 
ings upon  mankind.  Am  I  to  aay,  then,  with 
these  glorious  examples  before  me,  thai  to 
keep  Catholics  in  ignorance  is  the  means  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  their  faith,  and  of 
advancing  my  own  ?  Sir,  I  have  that 
confidence  in  Uie  truth  of  the  religion  which 
I  profess^  that  I  bdieve  the  won  the  niad 
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of  man  is  educated  and  enlightened,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  adopt  it ;  and  there* 
fore,  I  believe  that  whatever  improvement 
takes  place  in  the  present  system  at  May- 
nooth  will  be  so  much  ultimately  gained 
to  the  Protestant  cause.  It  will  soften  the 
hostility  which  is  now  felt  to  that  cause 
— more  extensive  learning  will  imbue  their 
minds  with  juster  feelings  with  respect 
both  to  religion  and  politics.  It  will  be  a 
blessing  to  them  individually  by  enlighten- 
ing their  minds,  and  a  blessing  to  the 
country  by  diffusing  a  greater  degree  of 
peace  and  contentment.  Education,  it  is 
said,  may  make  them  more  able  in  discus* 
sion,  more  powerful  in  argument;  but  by 
argument  and  discussion  they  are  more 
likely  to  arrive  at  truth.  I  therefore 
differ  from  my  noble  Friend  when  he 
contends  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
the  Protestant  faith.    Mv  noble  Friend 

m 

has  followed  the  course  which  has  been 
taken  by  many  other  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  in  this  debate.  He  has  ad- 
verted in  a  very  limited  degree  to  the 
provisions  and  character  of  the  Bill  before 
the  House,  and  the  immediate  consequences 
to  result  from  it.  But  he  has  indulged 
largely  in  most  dark  visions  as  to  the 
future ;  and  says,  if  we  pass  this  Bill,  we 
shall  be  bound  hereafter  to  endow  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood — 
to  establish  two  separate  Churches  in  Ire- 
land—  and  ruin  entirely  the  Protestant 
Establishment.  Now,  I  have  been  long 
enough  in  this  House  to  know,, that  when 
hon.  Gentlemen  are  opposed  to  a  measure 
which  runs  counter  to  their  particular  feel- 
ings, they  readily  form  to  themselves  visions 
of  what  is  to  come  which  the  future  has 
seldom  been  found  to  realise.  But  if  such 
evils  are  necessarily  to  flow  from  endow- 
ment now,  I  wonder  they  were  not  fore- 
seen by  those  sagacious  individuals  who 
originally  submitted  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  Maynooth  to  the  Irish 
Parliament;  or  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  who  certainly  felt  as  deep  an  in- 
terest in  the  non-endowment  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  and  who  were 
as  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
results  which  might  flow  from  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  as — ^with  all  respect  and  regard 
for  my  noble  Friend — I  believe  him  to  be. 
For  myself,  I  scarcely  need  say  that  I,  and 
those  with  whom  I  am  associated,  can  be 
no  parties  to  that  invasion  of  the  Protest- 
ant Establishment,  its  rights,  its  privileges. 


or  income,  which  has  been  recommended 
to  us  by  various  Gentlemen  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House.  We  have  uni- 
formly and  consistently  contended  that 
the  property  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  was  given,  and  must  be  con- 
tinued to  be  applied,  to  purposes  connected 
with  that  Church  Establishment  alone: 
And  this  is  no  argument  against  us  to  say, 
that  because  we  wish  to  be  liberal  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  erection  of  schools 
where  Roman  Catholics  may  be  taught, 
or  in  the  maintenance  of  a  College  for 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  we  are,  therefore, 
departing  from  principles  to  which  we 
have  uniformly  adhered,  of  not  permitting 
any  appropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
Established  Church  to  purposes  not  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  and  the 
welfare  of  that  Church.  But  these  argu« 
ments  are  beside  the  present  question 
—these  distant  prospects  of  insecurity  and 
danger — when  we  know  that  endowment 
for  the  last  fifty  years  has  not  produced  any 
of  the  awful  effects  adverted  to— <:annothave 
much  weight.  As  to  what  may  happen 
within  the  next  half  century,  or  what 
views  the  Parliament  may  then  take 
upon  this  subject,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  inquire.  As  far  as  regards  the 
endowment  of  the  Romish  priesthood, 
we  know  that  that  priesthood  have  uni- 
formly stated  that  they  would  not  accept  of 
an  endowment  from  the  Crown;  and 
we  know  that  the  means  derived  from  the 
contributions  of  the  flocks  which  they  serve, 
are  ample  for  their  wants,  and  in  many  cases 
not  inferior  to  those  which  are  enjoyed  by 
the  Protestantclergyman  in  thesame  district. 
"  But,"  says  my  noble  Friend,  ^*  you  cannot 
allow  these  men,  when  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  to  depend  longer  for 
their  maintenance  upon  the  contributions  of 
their  flocks.  They  will  necessarily  be  dis« 
contented;  they  will  be  irritated  against 
and  hostile  towards  the  Government,  and 
you  must  therefore  put  an  end  to  the  system 
of  permitting  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  be  so  dependent." 
But  is  this  system  confined  to  Ireland  ? 
How  do  Dissenting  congregations  support 
their  ministers?  Is  it  not  by  contri- 
butions of  a  voluntary  character  ?  Are  we 
on  that  account  to  suppose  that  Dissenters 
are  the  less  attached  to  the  State,  or  the 
less  inclined  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country  ?  There  were,  no 
doubt,  great  evils  which  resulted  from  the 
voluntary  principle;  but  they  were  evils 
not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  religious  charac- 
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ter:  they  tended  to  invert  the  relative 
position  in  which  the  teacher  and  those 
who  were  to  obey  the  teacher  ought  to 
stand  with  regard  to  each  other,  making 
the  former  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on 
the  latter.  That,  however^  was  an  evil 
which  was  independent  of  the  present  sub- 
ject— whether  it  admitted  of  remedy^  or 
whether  the  Legislature  might  hereafter 
deal  with  it^  were  questions  involved  in 
the  darkness  of  the  future,  with  which, 
while  there  was  so  much  to  demand  im- 
mediate attention,  it  was  neither  wise  nor 
necessary  to  deal.  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  my 
noble  Friend  has  also  made  allusion  to 
the  point,  that  they  were  by  this  grant 
likely  to  increase  the  number  of  priests  to 
be  educated  in  Maynooth.  That  was  alto- 
gether an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject. 
The  proposed  grant  to  Maynooth  would 
make  that  establishment  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  number  of  priests  now 
required  for  the  religious  service  of  the 
Irish  people.  It  was  notorious  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  Parliament  gave 
them  9,000/.,  a-year,  under  the  imprension 
that  they  were,  for  that  sum,  to  educate 
a  limited  number  of  students;  but  the 
authorities  at  the  College,  finding  that 
amount  insufficient  for  the  education  of  the 
number  of  priests  annually  required,  had 
divided  the  sum  among  a  larger  number, 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church :  with  the  aid  of  the  Dun- 
boy  ne  establishment,  there  were  470  now 
educated  at  Maynooth  for  the  priesthood 
of  Ireland.  By  the  present  Bill  precau- 
tions were  taken  against  an  indefmite 
extension  of  the  number,  or  any  extension 
at  all  $  but  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  evils 
that  now  prevailed  at  that  institution,  it 
was  provided  that  they  should  give  to  each 
of  the  470  students  an  income  adequate  to 
maintain  him  decently  during  the  period 
he  remained  at  the  College,  and  supply 
food,  clothing,  and  books;  the  matter 
would  be  made  a  subject  of  strict  examina- 
tion, and  the  accounts  regularly  audited,  so 
that  instead  of  having  the  number  of  stu- 
dents indefinitely  extended,  and  all  of  them 
reduced  to  a  miserable  pittance,  they  would 
secure  to  a  limited  number  an  adequate 
income,  and  that  improvement  in  their 
condition  which  was  the  real  object  of 
the  present  measure.  This  grant,  then, 
would  not  lead,  as  bad  been  represented,  to 
an  indefinite  extension  of  the  number  of 
priests  who  might  be  dispersed  through 
every  part  of  the  Empire  and  the  Colonies, 


but  would  merely  provide  the  students  at 
Maynooth  with  the  means  of  decent 
maintenance  there,  and  of  acquiring,  by 
access  to  books  from  which  they  were  at 
present  excluded,  a  degree  of  knowledge 
which  should  elevate  their  minds,  and  ren- 
der them  better  subjects,  better  men,  and 
he  hoped  better  Christians.  I  admit 
that  it  is  competent  for  those  who  have 
strong  religious  objections  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  for  the  education  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests,  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
arguments,  that  they  were  prepared  entirely 
to  abolish  that  establishment  There  were 
some  who  would  say,  with  the  majority  of 
the  petitioners,  "  Withdraw  the  grant,  abo- 
lish the  establishment,  get  rid  of  the  sin,  and 
entitle  yourselves  to  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
for  the  virtuous  act  you  will  thus  perform." 
I  do  not  think,  judging  from  the  former 
conduct  of  that  House,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  views  of  individual  Members,  the 
House  would  concur  in  that  opinion.  I  do 
not  believe  when  the  country  came  calmly 
to  consider  that  they  had  for  fifty  years 
given  grants  of  money  to  that  particular 
establishment,  that  they  would  urge  upon 
their  Representatives  the  'propriety  of  abo- 
lishing that  grant.  But  if  they  were  to 
make  an  application  of  that  nature,  in  what 
House  of  Commons  was  it  likely  that  such 
a  proposition  would  be  carried  ?  The  grant 
to  Maynooth  had  been  subjected  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Union.  For 
fourteen  consecutive  years  it  had  been 
passed  without  observation,  without  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  an  improper  grant. 
It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1829  or 
1830  that  opposition  to  it  begun.  About 
that  period  a  proposition  was  made  for 
abolishing  it.  That  proposition  met  with 
favour  only  from  a  very  small  minority, 
which  on  some  occasions  certainly  was 
increased  a  little  in  number,  but  had 
never,  after  every  exertion  to  raise  its 
numbers,  amounted  to  more  than  forty, 
eight*  So  strong  had  been  the  feeling 
and  impression  in  this  Houset  that  to 
abandon  the  grant  to  which  they  had  for 
so  long  a  period  contributed,  would  be  im« 
politic  and  dangerous,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  circumstance  of  the  public  mind 
having  been  excited  in  the  interval  on 
that  very  subject  of  Roman  Catholic  en- 
dowment and  relief,  they  could  not  find 
fifty  Members  who  would  consent  to  go 
the  length  of  abolishing  the  grant.  If  that 
were  so,  was  it  likely  that  the  House 
would  now  refuse  the  grant  proposed,  in 
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fulfilment  of  the  object  originally  intended? 
It  was  certainly  the  intention  of  Mr.  Pitt 
that  the  parties  educated  at  Maynooth 
should  have  sufficient  knowledge  in  the 
various  branches  of  literature  to  enable 
them  respectably  to  fill  the  office  they  were 
afterwards  to  be  called  to.  From  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  hare  adverted,  the 
grant  has  become  inefficient ;  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  make  it  efficient ; 
and  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  abolish  it 
altogether,  they  could  not  plead  conscience 
for  their  refusal  to  adopt  this  proposition. 
With  reference  to  those  who  complained  of 
the  selection  of  the  present  time  for  making 
this  increased  grant,  I  would  observe,  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  de- 
sirable by  some  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  gratify 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  the  present  was 
the  time.  They  had  witnessed  recently 
the  prevalence  of  an  agitation  in  Ireland. 
Vast  assemblages  had  been  collected  to- 
gether in  an  alarming  manner;  great  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  of  confusion 
and  disaster.  The  Government  had  been 
compelled  to  proceed  against  those  who  had 
violated  the  law,  and  to  bring  to  judg- 
ment, if  not  to  punishment,  the  parties  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  those  lawless  proceed- 
ings. The  law  had  been  vindicated;  a 
happier  period  had  now  set  in ;  owing  to 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  country,  ca- 
pital had  begun  to  flow  into  Ireland,  and 
the  minds  of  men  there  were  employed  in 
occupations  of  industry  and  enterprise, 
in  improving  the  modes  of  communication, 
and  ^were  diverted  from  those  religious 
and  political  controversies  which  had  un- 
fortunately so  long  prevailed  in  that  coun- 
try. At  such  a  moment,  then,  they  could, 
without  any  apprehension  that  concession 
would  be  imputed  to  fear  or  to  the  result 
of  disturbance,  grant  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  a  boon  that  they  desired, 
and  which  in  itself  it  was  expedient  to 
grant.  I  wish  not  to  give  that  which 
would  endanger  any  of  their  institutions — 
which  would  prevent  the  extension  of  that 
Church  which  my  noble  Friend  has  called 
the  Missionary  Church.  That  Church  de- 
pended on  its  own  exertions  for  the  ex- 
tension of  its  faith ;  and  whether  Roman 
Catholic  priests  were  educated,  or  not,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  doctrines  of  that 
Church  might  be  relied  on  for  giving  effi- 
cacy to  the  missionary  labours  of  its  minis- 
ters. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  added 
that; there  were  perhaps  some  other  topics 
to  which  he  might  have  referred  if  the 
debate  had  not  been  so  long  protracted.  He 


should  have  been  glad  to  have  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  the  subject  before 
the  House.  He  regretted  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing the  House  at  a  time  when  so 
many  hon.  Members  had  absented  them- 
selves from  the  debate,  which  thus  seemed 
to  have  diminished  in  interest ;  and  though 
among  those  who  were  now  absent  was  a 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  usually  sat  op- 
posite (Mr.  Macaulay),  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  could  not  close  with- 
out, in  some  degree,  adverting  to  the 
speech  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  the  course  of  the  present  debate.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  objected  strongly 
to  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves,  in 
religious  matters,  exclusively  the  right  to 
pronounce  what  was  religious  truth,  and 
he  denominated  those  parties  religious  bi- 
gots. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
have  remembered  that  there  might  be 
bigots  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion ;  and 
that  he  who  arrogated  to  himself  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  being  benevolent  to  Ireland 
— who  denied  that  any  Administration, 
except  that  of  which  he  was  a  Member, 
could  confer  benefits  on  that  country,  was 
as  open  in  his  particular  line  to  the  charge 
of  bigotry  as  those  to  whom  he  had  ad- 
dressed his  objections.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  in  a  pointed  manner, 
that  the  measure  introduced  was  good, 
but  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  present  Ministry — that  there  was 
something  in  the  Government  which,  if 
they  had  known  their  position,  should 
have  prohibited  them  from  bringing  the 
present  measure  before  the  House.  Was 
that  the  proof  of  the  friendly  spirit 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  boasted 
of  entertsdning  towards  Ireland?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  party  were  in  au- 
thority for  ten  years,  and  at  no  period 
during  that  time  had  they  given  intima- 
tion of  their  intention  of  making  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Maynooth  grant.  They  were 
associated  in  that  House  with  a  party, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate, 
had  been  called  the  voluntary  party.  On  that 
party  they  were  in  a  great  degree  dependent 
for  general  support ;  they  knew  that  if  they 
proposed  a  grant  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Established  Church,  they  were 
sure  to  meet  opposition  from  those  who, 
like  himself  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer), maintained  the  principle  that  the 
Church  property  of  Ireland  was  exclu- 
sively applicable  to  the  wants  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  ought  not  to  be 
converted     to    any    other    purpose.     In 
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Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  and  it  exceeds  it  on 
this  ground — when  we  removed  the  dis- 
abilities that  pressed  on  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholicsy  we  removed  restraints,  and  gave 
free  scope  and  opportunity  to  free  action 
on  their  part ;  but  in  the  present  case  we 
not  only  remove  disabilities  and  restraints 
— we  ourselves  join  that  free  action,  and 
give  all  our  energy  and  all  our  support 
to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religon.  If  the  plan  works  well,  it  will  pro- 
duce the  regeneration  of  Ireland;  if  it  works 
well,  it  will  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  mightily  advance 
the  prosperity  of  England.  But,  on  the 
other  band,  if  it  works  ill,  I  believe  it  will 
lead  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment,  and  give  rise  to 
perils  and  feelings  ten  tiroes  more  hazard- 
ous than  the  agitation  that  threatens  us  at 
the  present  moment.  In  discussing  this 
question,  I  think  we  are  at  liberty  to  take 
it  not  only  as  propounded — not  only  as  it 
stands  in  this  Bill,  but  to  consider  also  the 
consequences  that  will  result  from  it — not 
the  forced  or  unnatural  consequences,  but 
those  which  may  be  considered  as  just  and 
legitimate.  I  will  not  enter  on  that 
part  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  touching  on  theological  questions, 
and  which  leads  us  to  examine  how  far  it 
is  admissible,  or  not,  to  propose  to  foster 
a  religion  from  which  we  conscientiously 
dissent ;  that  point  may  be  handled  by 
others ;  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  (he 
line  of  argument  I  wish  to  pursue.  The 
first  and  main  objection  I  take  to  the  mea- 
sure before  the  House  is,  that  it  proceeds 
to  the  endowment  of  this  Roman  Catholic 
College  by  Act  of  Parliament.  This  ob- 
jection is  one  which,  I  find,  has  been  taken 
very  deeply  and  extensively  by  all  the 
memorialists  and  petitioners  to  this  House 
against  the  measure ;  it  is,  also,  the  one 
objection  which  is  uniform  and  common 
to  all  of  them,  however  they  may  difier  on 
other  points.  This  objection  is  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
by  the  petitioners  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  by  those  who  take  the 
high  theological  argument  I  have  alluded 
to.  I  know  that  by  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  this  College  it  was  based  on  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  but  (here  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
posed at  that  time  and  the  measure  now 
before  (he  House.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
of  that  day  was  one  for  the  repeal  of  a 
peual  law— a  most  just  and  necessary  re- 


peal.  At  that  time  it  was  illegal  for  the 
Catholics  to  found  a  college  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
that  disability.  The  College  was  founded, 
and  a  small  sum  of  money  granted  towards 
establishing  that  seminary ;  but  observe, 
the  present  Act  not  only  founds  the  Col- 
lege, but  gives  it  trustees  in  perpetual 
succession ;  and  what  is  of  still  more  im- 
portance, endows  it  in  perpetuity  with  the 
large  sum  of  26,000/.  a-year.  I  cannot 
understand  how  it  can  be  said  that  the 
difference  between  this  Act  and  the  Act  by 
which  the  College  was  first  founded,  is  not 
sufilicient  to  justify  the  opposition  made 
to  the  measure.  It  seems  to  involve  the 
whole  distinction;  the  present  Bill,  by 
giving  such  an  endowment,  takes  the  whole 
expense  of  educating  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  on  the  State;  and  whereas,  by 
the  other  Act,  only  a  small  sum  of  money 
was  given  in  aid  of  contributions  for  this 
purpose,  this  measure  establishes  a  com- 
plete distinction,  and  makes  the  State  the 
sole  party  to  the  education  of  those  per- 
sons, and  places  the  College,  as  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  realm,  on  the  same 
footing — except  that  it  is  treated  with 
much  greater  favour — as  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  Now, 
1  believe  that  the  endowment  of  this  Col- 
lege in  perpetuity,  and  the  removal  of  the 
grant  from  the  annual  Estimates,  has  more 
displeased  and  more  alarmed  the  people  of 
this  country  than  if  the  grant  itself  had 
been  increased  threefold.  They  say  that 
this  measure  is  an  immediate,  direct,  and 
perpetual  recognition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  one  of  the  standing 
institutions  of  the  Empire.  [Mr.  Shell: 
Hear.]  No  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  quite  right  according  to  his  views ;  but 
I  am  urging  this  as  one  of  the  objections 
to  this  measure.  It  amounts  very  nearly 
to  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
that  as  far  as  the  power  of  enactments 
and  statutes  extends,  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  shall  never  cease  to  be  the  reli- 
gion of  Ireland.  I  say  so,  because  tbia 
grant  establishes  that  if  at  any  time  there 
shall  be  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  regards 
the  support  of  their  religion — if  they 
should  have  a  disinclination  to  expend 
money  on  their  Church,  the  State  will  step 
forward  and  supply  those  funds  which  ihe 
Roman  Catholics  themselvet  will  not  pro- 
vide.    I  think  that  I  can  see  this  reaulc 
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from  what  occurred  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Institute  the  other  day. 

m 

The  Secretary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  In- 
stitute read,  at  that  meeting,  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  England  was 
so  deplorable  as  regards  education,  owing 
to  the  want  of  due  provision  for  them,  that 
they  were  falling  oflPin  great  numbers,  in 
proportion  to  the  various  Protestant  sects. 
Now,  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  to 
step  in  and  provide  the  means  of  educa- 
cation  for  those  children,  it  appears  to  me 
that  such  a  course  would  be  nearly  what 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  now.  There  is 
no  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  subscribe  towards 
Maynooth,  but  you  are  stepping  in  with 
this  sum  of  money.  This  is  going  beyond 
toleration — it  is  going  to  the  extent  of 
absolute  establishment ;  and  you  are  call- 
ing on  us  to  affirm  that  to  which  I  am 
sure  no  sincere  Roman  Catholic  would 
ever  consent.  But,  Sir,  connected  with 
this  there  is  another  very  important  con- 
sideration— one  which  is  so  universally 
believed  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  this  pro- 
position, not  announced,  but  surely  to  fol- 
low, that  I  must  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
immediate  and  necessary  consequences  of 
this  measure.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  a  plan  as 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  I  infer  that  such  must  be  the 
result  from  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
when  he  introduced  this  Bill.  The  whole 
of  bis  argument  went  to  that  coosumma. 
tion,  and  so  it  struck  the  intelligence  of 
my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  London  ; 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dungarvon  also  drew  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  led 
him  to  conclusions  which  he  was  not  then 
prepared  to  avow,  although  they  were 
conclusions  to  which  every  one  who  had 
heard  that  argument  must  be  driven.  I 
must  express  my  conviction,  Sir,  that 
those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
vote  for  this  Bill  will  find,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  New- 
ark said,  that  whenever  the  other  subject 
comes  to  be  discussed  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, they  will  be  unable  to  oppose  the 
Motion  on  religious  grounds.   But,  speak- 


ing for  myself,  I  say  at  once,  that  if  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  vote  for  this 
Bill,  I  should  also  thick  myself  almost 
bound  in  honour  to  vote  for  the  proposi- 
tion which  may  succeed  it.  It  may  be 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
others,  that  they  do  intend  to  go  on  and 
endow  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
If  BO,  then  they  surely  ought  to  pause  be- 
fore preparing  themselves  to  encounter  a 
degree  of  agitation  much  greater  than 
that  which  has  been  shown  against  this 
Bill.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  tells  us  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  propose  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  -priesthood,  then  I  ask, 
what  on  earth  becomes  of  his  scheme  and 
of  his  policy  ?  Unless  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet is  prepared  to  go  to  that  full  extent, 
he  will  not  be  carrying  to  completion  the 
policy  intended  to  be  adopted  by  this 
Bill.  The  avowed  reason  for  the  mea- 
sure is,  that  you  wish  to  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  the  priesthood  in  Ireland,  and, 
thereby,  the  condition  of  the  people;  but 
if  you  raise  the  priesthood  to  a  higher 
level,  both  your  policy  and  the  claims  of 
justice  require  that  you  should  keep  them 
there.  You  would  not  then  he  in  a  con- 
dition to  say  to  the  priests,  •*  Now,  go  and 
get  your  livelihood  as  you  can ;  go  from 
bouse  to  house ;  take  from  every  one,  as 
before,  the  smallest  pittance/'  You  would 
not  then  be  in  a  situation  to  tell  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  to  continue  to  do 
that  which  is  admitted  by  all  parties  to 
have  aided  so  much  to  degrade  the  body 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
and  people.  Because,  how  could  the 
priest  be  independent  of  the  people,  if  the 
existing  system  were  continued  ?  If  you 
wish  to  bieak  down  that  principle  and 
cause  of  agitation — if  you  wish  to  make 
them  guide,  not  follow  their  flocks,  you 
must  first  make  them  independent.  If  then. 
Sir,  this  be  admitted,  what  is  the  next 
step  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  in  Ireland  ?  I  know 
very  well  that  the  Minister  will  say  that 
he  will  use  all  the  power  he  possesses  to 
defend  the  Church ;  but  the  principle  he 
lays  down  is  a  progressive  one,  and  beyond 
his  control.  The  face  is.  that  he  will 
have  given  life  and  vigour  to  a  principle 
which  will  destroy  the  whole  Establish- 
ment in  Irehtnd.  if  the  priesthood  are  to 
be  endowed,  you  must  do  it  by  Statute ; 
for,   as  the    nght    hon.   Gentleman   the 
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purposes  from  that  granli  that  they  re- 
ceived an  endowment  from  the  State?     It 
was  true  that  Maynooth  College  educated 
Roman  Catholics  only,  and  that,  as  now 
conducted,  it  received  only  students  in- 
tended for  the  Church ;  but  be  could  not 
see  that  either  circumstance  altered  the 
character  of  the  grant,  or  invalidated  the 
analogy  he  had  drawn.     It  made  no  dif- 
ference in  principle  whether  one  sum  was 
given  in  common  for  educational  purposes 
to  several  denominations,   or  whether  a 
separate  sum  was  allotted  to  each;  and 
with  regard   to  restricting  the  education 
to  young  men  destined  for  the  Church,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  were 
obvious  reasons  why  there  should  be  se- 
parate and  peculiar   institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  ministers  of  a  Church 
which  enjoined  celibacy  on  its  priesthood. 
But  it  had  been  said  that  this  grant  was 
at  least  preparatory  to  the  endowment  by 
the  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He   denied   that    it  was  necessarily  so. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  question 
of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland 
must  inevitably,  and  ere  long,  force  itself 
on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.     The 
anomaly  of  maintaining  a  State  Church 
for  one-tenth  of  a  whole  people  could  not 
much  longer  be  tolerated ;  but  in  what- 
ever mode  that  question  was  settled — 
whether,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings of  those  who  advocated  the  volun- 
tary principle,  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
present  Church  Establishment,  or  by  re- 
conciling the  people  of  Ireland  to  its  ex- 
istence by  an  endowment  of  the  Church 
of  the  majority,  or  by  some  compromise 
between  those  two  principles — in  whatever 
mode  that  great  question  was  ultimately 
settled — he  repeated  that  the  present  mea- 
sure neither  hastened  nor   affected  that 
settlement.     For  himself,  he  should  not 
feel  precluded,  by  his  vote  on  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  from  exercising  a  per- 
fectly free  and  unbiassed  judgment  on 
that  most  important  question;  and  cer- 
tainly he  should  not  feel  any  plan  which 
purported  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  in- 
struction of  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be 
either  just  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  or 
likely  to  secure  permanent  peace  in  that 
country,  which  did  not  provide  for  the 
entire   remodelling  of  the  present  Irish 
Church   Establishment.      It   was  by  no 
means  unimportant  for  the  House  to  ob- 
serve how  widely  different  were  the  rea- 
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sons  for  which  the  Bill  was  objected  to 
by  different  classes  of  its  opponents.  On 
analysing  the  opposition  to  the  grant,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  composed  not  only 
of  heterogeneous,  but  of  absolutely  coo- 
flicting  elements.  The  NonconfornisU 
concurred  in  the  opposition,  because,  as 
they  stated, — 


"  They  entertained  the  conscientioDS  con- 
viction that  the  applicatioo  of  the  public  mo- 
ney to  any  class  of  religionists  is  hurtfbl  to 
religion,  and  infringed  on  the  rights  of  con- 
science.'' 

They  object  to  it,  moreover,  as  having 
a  tendency 

**  To  uphold  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment,  by  inflicting  a  still  greater 
wrong  upon  every  class  of  Protestant  Dis- 
seoters  throughout  the  kingdom." 

The  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  petition  against  it,^ 

"  Professing  their  unfeigned  attachment  to 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  formularies  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
their  conviction  that  a  blow  and  discourage- 
ment, inflicted  upon  the  Establishments  in 
either  country,  materially  endangers  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  Establishment  in  both.*' 


>• 


The  one  party  objects  to  the  proposed 
grant  because  it  will  tend  to  uphold  the 
Irish  Church — the  other  because  it  will  teod 
to  subvert  it.  They  cannot  both  be  right 
— the  same  measure  cannot  by  possibiUij 
have  two  tendencies,  the  one  directly  op* 
posed  to  the  other.  Of  the  two  anticipa* 
tions,  he  believed  that  expressed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  voluntary  principle  to  be 
the  better  founded.  He  believed  that  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  was  to  uphold 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
that  DO  circumstance  could  tend  to  hasten 
the  dowofal  of  thatEstablishment,  or  lessen 
the  chances  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  Church  in  that  country  more 
than  the  failure  of  the  present  measure. 
He  thought,  therefore,  the  opposition  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
this  grant  in  the  highest  de**ree  indiscreet, 
if  they  really  wished  to  preserve  the  Esta* 
blisbed  Church  in  Ireland;  bat  he  also 
thought,  and  as  m  Member  of  the  Esca« 
blisbed  Church  he  had  the  lest  hesitation 
in  expressing  that  opinion,  that  opposition 
coming  from  such  a  quarter  was  alike  on- 
becoming  and  unreasonable.  The  ofcjec- 
tiona  of  the  Nonoonformisu  were  clear, 
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consMlent,  and  on    their  own  principles 
perfectly  jastifiable.    They  were  consci- 
entiously opposed  to   all  State  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion;  and  fear- 
ing that  the  grant  to  Maynootb  College 
might  be  but  the  precursor  of  a  payment 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  op- 
posed the  graor.     But  what  could  be  said 
to  the  opposition  to  the  grant  on  the  part 
of  the  Established  Church  ?      On  what 
tenable  ground  of  principle,  of  justice,  or 
expediency,    did    it    rest?      Supposing, 
which  he  denied — but  supposing  that  the 
grant  were  but  the  forerunner  of  an  en. 
dowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
the  Established  Church,  the  most  richly 
endowed  Church  in  the  world,  cannot  ob- 
ject to  an  endowment  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people.     As  little  can  it 
object   on    the    ground  of   the    Romish 
Church  entertaining  and  disseminating  er- 
roneous doctrines.    No  Protestant  Church 
— no  Church  which  asserts  the  right  of 
private  judgment — can  maintain  such  a 
claim,  as  the  admission  of  private  judg- 
ment on  matters  of  religious  belief  does  of 
Itself  imply  the  possibility  that  the  Church 
asserting  such  claim  may,  in  the  promuU 
gation  of  any  one  doctrine,  or  set  of  doc- 
trines, be  wrong  and    itsopponents  right. 
It  must,  he  feared,  be  conceded    that  a 
Protestant  Established  Church    is,  to    a 
certain  degree,  anomalous,  not  to  be  de- 
fended  on   strict    reasoning  or  abstract 
principles,  but  only  (as  admitted  by  Paley) 
on  the  ground  ol  expediency,  and  where  it 
is  the  Church  of  the  majority.     But  on 
such  grounds  bow  could  the  Irish  Esta- 
blished Church  be  defended,  or  with  what 
decency  or  propriety  could  its  advocates 
object  to  a  State  provision  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low-countrymen ?     Neither  were  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Nonconformist  opponents  of 
the  grant  such  as  ought  to  prevail  with 
the  House,  nor  such  as  it  was  quite  fair  to 
urge  against  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  truth  was,  that  Ireland  was  a  peculiar 
case,  and  one  to  which,  as  was  so  well 
stated  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh,  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple could  scarcely  be  applied.     It  was  a 
rase — not  of  dissenters  from  a  State  re- 
ligion— not  of  a  people  who  had  left  a 
Church — but  of  a  people  from  whom  a 
Church  had  been  taken.     But,  as  he  had 
already  said,  the  question  before  ihem  was 
not  one  of  endowment,  but  of  education  ; 
and  he  would  implore  the  House  and  the 
VOL.  LXXIX.     {JiH^} 


people  of  England — on  every  ground  of 
justice,  of  generosity,  of  prudence — so  to 
consider  it.      He  could    not  say  that  he 
wholly  approved  of  the  measure.     Cer- 
tainly, he  did  not  like  the  source  whence 
the  grant  was  to  be  derived.     He  did  not 
think  it  fair  that  the  money  should  be 
drawn  from  taxes  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  should  vote,  accordingly, 
for  the  Motion  of   his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Sheffield,    that    the    grant 
should  be  charged  on  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment.   Still,  should 
that  Motion  fail — seeing  that  the  measure 
was  received  with  great  gratitude  in  Ire- 
land—looking at  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  conciliating  Ireland,  of  regaining 
the   alienated   affections  of  her  people  ; 
feeling  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
measure  to  that  end,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  parties,  and  of  public  opinion  in 
this    country  it  was  possible    to  take— ^ 
he   could    not   incur    the    responsibility 
of  opposing  it.     Were   hon.  Gentlemen 
who  opposed  the  grant  prepared   to    let 
Ireland    remain    in  its   present   state     a 
state  as  dangerous  as  it  was  disgraceful, 
occupied   by   armies    as    if    it  were    an 
enemy's  country,  retained  in  its  allegiance 
by  artillery  and  the  bayonet?     If  they 
were  not  prepared  to  permit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  state  of  things,  what 
was  their  proposition  ?  by  what  measures, 
what  course  of  policy  they  were  compe- 
tent to  carry  out,  did  they  propose  to  at- 
tach the  people  of  Ireland  to  this  country? 
—  for  attached  they  must  be,  or  the  people 
of  England  must  prepare  for  great  calami- 
ties.    With  the  people  of  Ireland  hostile, 
the  Empire  was  not  safe  for  an  hour;  nor 
was  it  only  that  by  the  disaffection  of  Ire- 
land  the  country  was  shorn  of  half  its 
strength — it   lost  among   Foreign  Slates 
that  opinion  of  its  strength  which  rendered 
unnecessary    its    actual    exercise.     They 
might  feel  assured  there  was  not  a  petition 
laid  on  their  Table  which  outraged  by  its 
language  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, which  talked  of  the  grant  to  May- 
nootb as  a  vote  for  the  encouragement  of 
idolatry,  that  would  not  render  more  diffi- 
cult the  task  of  a  British  negotiator  in 
maintaining  the  right  of  Britain  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.     And  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  deserted  the  Minister  of  their 
choice,  berause  he  saw  and  acted  upon  a 
State  necessity  which  no  man  deserving 
the  name  of  statesman  could  longer  neg- 
lect!    It  was  wonderful  that  it  did   not 
2D 
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occur  to  them  that  it  must  needs  be  time 
to  coDceHe,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man talked  of  concession.  They  could 
not  suppose,  as  was  so  candidly  stated  last 
evening  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Pontefract,  that  the  Minister  who  did 
not  concede  Catholic  Emancipation  until 
the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  civil  war, 
would  again  willingly  incur  the  reproach 
of  desertion  of  principle  and  of  friends, 
which  he  must  have  been  quite  conscious 
he  would  have  to  encounter,  if  he  had  not 
clearly  seen  that  the  state  of  Ireland  could 
be  tampered  with  no  longer.  For  himself, 
though  disapproving  of  the  general  course 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  policy  to- 
wards Ireland,  though  deploring  the 
wretched  perversity  of  fortune  which 
caused  us,  under  the  guidance  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  on  this  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, to  appear  to  give  to  fear  what  we 
refused  tojustice;  yet  believing  this  mea- 
sure to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Empire,  he  should  give  it  his  support.  He 
was  well  aware  at  what  risk  of  loss  of 
many  of  his  best  and  firmest  friends  he 
took  this  step,  but  he  could  not  hesitate. 
He  could  imagine  nothing  more  deeply  to 
be  deplored  than  the  vehement  opposition 
which  had  arisen  to  this  measure — nothing 
that  could  be  of  more  ill  omen  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Empire  than  that  it  should 
be  successful.  Did  they  wish  to  give  a 
double  impulse  to  the  agitation  for  Repeal, 
to  afford  but  too  good  a  pretext  for  de- 
clamation against  the  **  Saxon,"  to ; 
squander  millions  in  repressing  the  discon- 
tent of  Ireland,  rather  than  some  paltry 
thousands  in  gaining  her  affections,  to  see 
the  British  Empire,  by  right  the  foremost 
of  the  world,  paralyzed  at  home,  and 
powerless  abroad ;  then  let  them  throw 
out  this  measure,  and  proclaim  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  that  on  the  question  on 
which  of  all  others  they  were  the  most  sensi. 
tive,  they  must  expect  no  concession,  whe- 
ther on  the  ground  of  justice  or  of  kind- 
ness from  the  British  people,  or  a  British 
House  of  Commons.  Did  hon.  Gentlemen 
think  these  expressions  too  strong?  Let 
them  see  in  the  accounts  from  Dublin  the 
use  already  made  by  Mr.  O'Connell  of  the 
feeling  manifested  by  the  public  aq:aiost 
the  grant.  For  himself,  he  could  only  say 
that  if  the  measure  before  them  were  now 
defeated,  he  should  scarcely  know  how  to 
blame  any  future  agitation  for  Repeal;  he 
should  scarcely  venture  to  hope  for  any 
goodwilli  affectioui  or  real  union  between 


the  two  great  portions  of  the  Empire,  and 
should  almost  despair  of  the  fortunes  of 
their  common  country. 

Viscount  Bernard  considered  that  all 
party  or  personal  feelings  were  but  as  dust 
in  the  balance  when  compared  with  the 
momentous  question  they  were  called  upon 
to  decide ;  and  he  must  express  his  deep 
regret  that  upon  this  subject  he  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  give  a  vote  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  to  whom  upon  all  other 
occasions  he  had  been  able  to  give  bit 
most  cordial  support.  He  would,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  intended  to  give  hit 
vote  against  the  Bill.  He  bad,  on  former 
occasions,  opposed  the  annual  grant  for 
the  support  of  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
and  he  had  yet  to  leara  on  what 
grounds  he  could  now  be  called  upon  to 
pursue  a  contrary  course.  In  considering 
this  measure,  he  asked  himself  two  ques- 
tions— first,  **  Is  this  nation  bound  by  any 
compact  to  continue  the  grant  to  May* 
nooth  Y*  and  then,  **  If  we  are  unfettered 
by  any  compact,  can  I  conscientiously 
assist  in  supporting  a  religion  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  true,  and  in  preventing  the 
extension  of  one  which  I  believe  to  be 
true  ?*'  In  his  opinion  this  country  was 
not  bound  by  any  compact  to  continue 
the  grant*  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  again  calling  their  attention  to 
the  speeches  of  the  various  Lords  Lieu* 
tenant  of  Ireland — Lords  Westmorland, 
Fitzwilliam,  and  Camden— on  this  sub* 
ject.  It  was  enough  to  state  that  the 
grant  was  first  made  in  1795,  to  prevent 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  from  receiv* 
ing  an  education  abroad  which  might  im* 
bue  their  minds  with  principles  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State.  He 
might  remind  the  House  that  at  that  time 
it  was  notoriously  the  object  of  Wolfe  Tone 
and  Mr.  Emmet  to  establish  a  democratic 
university  for  the  education  of  the  priests. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  pamphlet  on  this 
subject,  published  in  1799,  which,  with 
reference  to  the  Act  of  1795,  establishing 
the  Maynooth  grant,  that-* 

"The  Secretary  represented  that  it  was  more 
the  interest  of  the  State  to  persftit  Romanists 
to  found  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  their 
youth  at  home,  than,  by  refusing  such  permis* 
sion,  to  inchne  them  to  send  them  abroad  to 
Romish  seminaries ;  and  that  it  was  becoming 
the  liberty  nf  the  nati'^n  to  gi?e  them  some  aid 
towards  the  institution.  These  representations 
were  plausible,  and  no  Memlier  of  either 
House  thought  it  a  matter  of  suAdent  import 
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ance  to  warrant  an  opposition,  supposing  the 
Romanists  were  to  complete  the  Dusioess  at 
their  own  costs^  and  that  Parliament  would 
hear  no  more  of  it." 

In  another  part  of  this  pamphlet  it  was 
stated  that — 

"  In  every  subsequent  Session  a  regular 
charge  of  8,000/.  was  made  to  Parliament  for 
its  annual  support.  The  magnitude  of  this 
sum  for  such  a  purpose  startled  some  of  the 
Members  of  both  Houses,  and  regular  ac- 
counts and  items  of  the  establishment  and 
expenditure  were  called  for.** 

The  writer  subsequently  said— 

''The  Minister  was  very  hard  pushed  in  the 
year  1798  in  carrying  the  grant  of  8,000/.  to 
his  monastery  through  the  House ;  many  of 
his  most  attached  friends  deserted,  and  left' 
the  House  during  the  debate.'' 

Much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  a  Protestant  House  of 
Lords  and  a  Protestant  House  of  Com- 
mons that  granted  this  concession  to  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  another  circum- 
stance, which  had  been  partially  over- 
looked, that  the  vote  was  only  to  be  bind- 
ing for  twenty  years.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newark  (Mr.  Gladstone)  bad  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Perceval  in  support  of  this  grant ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  omitted  to 
state  that  that  speech  was  made  before 
the  twenty  years  for  which  the  grant  was 
guaranteed  had  expired.  He  (Lord  Ber- 
nard) found,  from  the  Annual  Register, 
that  in  1 807  the  Whigs,  who  were  then  in 
power,  proposed  a  vote  of  1 3,000/.  for  the 
College  of  Maynooih;  but,  before  the 
vote  could  be  agreed  to.  Parliament  was 
dissolved.  The  new  Ministry,  it  appeared, 
were  anxious  to  curtail  the  amount  of  the 
vote  ;  but  they  found  that,  in  anticipation 
of  the  grant,  the  money  bad  already  been 
expended  by  the  trustees  of  the  College. 
The  vote  was  eventually  agreed  to ;  but 
the  Annual  Register  distinctly  stated  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  a  compromise 
made  in  the  House.  But,  if  the  House 
was  bound  by  this  compact — if  by  any 
unwritten  law  of  national  honour  they 
were  bound  to  continue  the  grant  to  May- 
nootb — were  they  not  equally  bound  by  a 
compact  in  the  case  of  the  chartered 
schools  of  Ireland  ?  Yet,  instead  of  the 
House  continuing  the  grant  of  17,000/. 
a  year  to  those  schools,  they  had  thrown 
into  the  other  scale  an  annual  grant  of 
75,O00L  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant 


Church  of  Ireland.    He  bad  presented  to 
the  House  a  petition  of  great  importance 
on  this  subject,  to  which  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  call  their  attention.     It  was 
signed^  with  one  exception,  he  believed, 
by  the  whole  stall  of  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Cork— one  of  the  most  import- 
ant bodies  in  Ireland — praying  that  the 
House  would  extend  the  same  support  to 
the  education  of  Protestant  .children  as  it 
afforded  to  the  children  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; and  that  petition  was  signed  by  four 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen.     He  thought 
it  was  evident  from  the  fact,  that  when 
the  grant  was  made  to  Maynooth,  visitors 
of  the  College  were  appointed,  it  was  in- 
tended  that  the  grant  should  be  with- 
drawn if  it  should  appear  that  the  money 
was  improperly  applied.     He  (Lord  Ber- 
nard) would  ask  the  House  whether,  look- 
ing at  the  position  in  which  that  College 
stood,  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  would 
not  be  justifiable?    Was  it  not  notorious 
that  doctrines  of  the  ultra-Montane  school 
were  taught  there  ?    Was  it  not  notorious 
that  the  priests  educated  in  that  institu- 
tion had  been  the  foremost  leaders  of  agi- 
tation in  Ireland  ?     Was  it  not  notorious 
that,  at  all  the  great  political  meetings  in 
that  country  a  year  ago,  the  people  were 
led  on  by  the  priesthood  of  the  Church  of 
Rome?    The  priests  must  have  attended 
those  meetings  for  one  or  two  reasons— 
either  because  they  approved  the  objects 
of  the  assemblies,  and  led  on  the  people, 
or  because  they  had  not  power  to  restrain 
them.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  volun- 
tarily promoted  those  meetings,  then  the 
House  by  agreeing  to  the  measure  now  un- 
der consideration  was  holding  out  to  (hem  a 
bonus  to  continue  this  course  of  agitation. 
They  had  been  told  that  i  f  the  gran  t  now  pro- 
posed were  not  conceded,  the  result  would 
be  an  increased  Repeal  agitation  in  Ire- 
land.    He  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  if  this  Bill  were  passed,  it  would  only 
lead  to  the  demand  of  still  further  con- 
cessions.    He  believed  that  the  main  ob- 
ject of  those  who  countenanced  and  pro- 
moted agitation  in  Ireland  was  to  destroy 
the  Protestant  Established  Church  in  that 
country;  and  if  they  succeeded  in  that 
object,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
same  influence  would  be  used  to  destroy 
the  Protestant  Church  in  England.     But 
if  this   measure  should    be   adopted,   it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  prevent  the  spread 
of   Protestant  truth  in   Ireland.      Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  might  not  be  aware  that 
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in  the  west  of  Ireland  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholics had  recently  begun  to  entertain 
doubts  as  lo  the  truth  of  their  religious 
opinions^  and  many  of  them  had  already 
joined  the  Established  Church.  Would 
the  House,  then,  come  forward  and,  by 
this  measure,  endeavour  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  re 
formation  in  Ireland  ?  The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  stated  the  other  evening, 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had 
large  surplus  funds  in  their  hands.  He 
begged  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  statement  was  altogether  unfounded. 
Indeed,  so  inadequate  were  the  funds  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  that  at 
this  time — and  he  spoke  from  his  own 
personal  experience-*- applications  were 
made  almost  daily  for  assistance  to  repair 
churches  which  were  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  the  Commissioners  had  no 
funds  to  appropriate  to  such  purposes. 
In  the  diocess  in  which  he  (Lord  Ber- 
nard) resided,  there  were  no  less  than 
fifty  places  licensed  for  the  performance 
of  public  worship  in  consequence  of  the 
dilapidated  state  of  some  churches,  and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  funds  to 
build  churches  where  they  were  required. 
He  had  seen  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  in 
Ireland  who  conducted  divine  service  in  a 
school  house,  and  who  stated  that  the 
building  was  in  so  dilapidated  a  condi- 
tion, that  in  the  wet  weather  the  rain 
poured  through  the  roof.  Poor  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  said  to 
be,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  raising 
magnificent  chapels  in  every  direction. 
Why,  then,  did  they  leave  the  students  at 
Maynooth  in  the  miserable  state  in  which 
they  were  represented  to  be,  whilst  they 
could  find  money  to  erect  extensive  mo- 
nasteries and  magnificent  chapels  in  that 
country  ?  Another  statement,  utterly  des- 
titute of  foundation  was,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  had 
been  wrested  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
that  country.  Was  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  (Mr.  Wyse)  ignorant,  that  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  whole 
Irish  Church  professed  the  Protestant 
Faith,  and  that  eleven  years  afterwards, 
those,  of  whom  the  present  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  are  the  successors,  were  gained 
over  to  the  Romish  Faith  ?  It  had  been 
asserted  that  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  had  not  properly  performed  its 
fanctioDs ;  but  was  the  properly  of  that 


Church  to  be  forfeited,  because  it  was 
alleged  that  the  predecessors  of  her  pre- 
sent ministers  had  not  faithfully  discharg- 
ed their  duties?  Would  such  an  argu- 
ment be  admitted  with  reference  to  the 
property  of  a  private  individual  ?  Waa 
any  hon.  Member  of  that  House  prepared 
to  resign  his  property  because  his  ancestors 
had  not  made  the  best  possible  use  of  it, 
while  it  was  in  their  possession  ?  He  called 
upon  any  hon.  Members  to  prefer  charges, 
if  they  could,  against  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  in  its  present  state. 
The  only  charge  that  could  now  be  made 
against  that  Church  was,  that  she  had  too 
faithfully  performed  her  duty — that  the 
self-denying  and  zealous  exertions  of  her 
clergy,  and  their  firm  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple, had  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen. 
Such  a  feeling  the  House  would  effectually 
check,  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Bill. 
Was  there  no  compact,  he  would  ask,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  support  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  7  Were 
they  not  bound  by  the  legislative  Union 
with  Scotland  to  maintain  an  Established 
Church  in  Ireland?  Were  they  not 
equally  bound  by  the  legislative  Union 
with  Ireland  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  in  that  country  ?  He 
was  convinced  that  if  they  destroyed  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  or  sanc- 
tioned any  measure  whi  h  could  weaken 
her  efficiency,  they  would  not  only  inflict 
a  present  injury  upon  that  country,  but 
they  would  peril  the  security  of  the  legis- 
lative Union.  They  were  told  that  all  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  wanted,  was 
equality;  but  he  wished  to  know  what 
that  equality  was  >  In  political  roatlers, 
their  equality  in  Ireland  was  supremacy  ; 
they  had  supremacy  in  the  representation 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  municipal  cor- 
porations, and  yet  they  were  not  satisfied. 
But  he  must  remind  the  House,  that  the 
religious  equality  desired  by  Romanists  in 
Ireland  was  the  ascendancy  of  the  Chorch 
of  Rome.  If  they  eudowed  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Ireland,  how  could  they  main- 
tain the  superiority  of  a  Chorch,  the  clergy 
of  which  were  so  ill  paid  as  those  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment  in  that  countrv  ? 

• 

Did  any  hon.  Members  imagine  that  by 
assenting  to  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
x\M*y  would  conciliate  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  ?  He  firmly  believed  that 
the  efiiect  of  that  measure  would  he  to  dis. 
appoint  the  Protestant  connDunity^  with* 
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out  satisfying  the  Roman  Catholics.  Had 
thej  ever,  he  would  ask,  by  conciliation 
or  concession,  to  Romanism,  benefited 
Ireland;  and  did  they  think  they  could 
conciliate  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland 
hy  granting  anything  but  supremacy  in 
that  country?  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  With  nothing 
less  than  complete  supremacy  could  the 
Church  of  Rome  ever  be  satisfied.  If  he 
might  paraphrase  the  language  of  the  sa- 
tirist«  he  should  say  that  while  anything 
remained  to  be  accomplished,  the  Church 
of  Rome  would  never  consider  that  any- 
thing had  been  effected.  In  substance 
the  language  which  they  held  was  this : — 

"  Think  noChing  gained.  Uiey  cry,  while av^ht  remains; 
On  DuUin't  walls  till  Romish  standards  fly. 
And  all  is  ours  beneath  the  Irish  sicy.** 

Looking,  then,  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  looking  at  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  Protestant  Established 
Church  of  this  country  was  placed,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  calling  on  the 
House  to  pause  before  they  committed 
themselves  to  such  a  measure  as  that  now 
before  them.  He  knew  that  in  the  course 
of  the  present  debate  it  had  been  said 
there  were  no  petitions  from  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland  against  the  proposed  grant ; 
but  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  because 
there  were  no  petitions,  tliat  therefore  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  proposition  which 
he  had  made  to  that  House  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  the  best  reason  to  believe 
that  they  wholly  and  entirely  disapproved 
of  it.  Truly  did  the  late  VV.  Sadiier  say — 
who  had  a  seat  in  that  House  in  the  year 
1829^  and  who  at  all  times  laboured  to  im- 
press upon  Parliament  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  physical  wants  of  the 
people  of  Ireland — *'  Ireland  asks  of  you 
a  fish, and  you  give  her  a  serpent;  she  asks 
for  provision,  bread,  and  you  tender  her 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation."  The 
Legislature  and  theGovernmentof  England 
professed  to  do  much  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  the  way  of  conciliation ;  but 
had  they  produced  the  effect  of  concilia- 
ting the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  ?  Had  any  of  their  measures 
been  a  spell  which  allayed  the  popular  fe- 
ver? Ireland  had  had  a  fair  trial — the 
conciliation  system  had  been  practised 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  it  had  only  produced  a  fresh  stock 
of  grievances.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 


ber for  Arundel,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon,  had  addressed  the  House 
with  great  mildness ;  but  let  him  read  a 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  by  a  noble 
Lord : — 

'* The  penal  Statutes  of  the.  present  day, 
are  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  whole  vicious 
system  of  legislation  dependent  on  it." 

What  hope  could  there  be  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  would  remain 
peaceable  so  long  as  language  was  ad- 
dressed to  them  such  as  the  following 
passage  which  proceeded  from  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  ? 

"  Recollect  that  the  Irish  people  will  give 
you  no  provocation,  no  excuse ;  so  that  the 
time  ana  circumstances  will  not  be  of  your 
own  choosing;  they  will  bide  their  time;  they 
may  take  it  when  you  are  engaged  in  a  foreign 
conflict^  and  when  a  fleet  of  steamers  may 
speedily  carry  a  friendly  army  to  their  shores 
— friendly  to  them,  but  hostile  to  you  ;  they 
may  take  it,  when  they  find  you  occupied  with 
your  own  internal  commotions ;  when  the  sum- 
mer of  '42  returns,  with  a  return  of  your  com- 
mercial embarrassments." 

Was  that  language,  he  would  ask,  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  the  Protestant  people 
of  Ireland,  especially  those  of  the  north 
of  Ireland?  The  Protestant  portion  of 
his  fellow-countrvmen  did  not  desire  to 
oppress  or  injure  that  class  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's subjects  who  held  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  the  Roman 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  were  not  inter- 
fered with,  then  there  would  be  found 
among  them  nothing  of  that  seditious 
spirit  which  now  unhappily  prevails.  He 
would  trouble  the  House  with  a  passage 
from  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Knox,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  treasurer  of  the  College 
of  Maynooth : — 

*'  With  all  my  tenderness  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  I  still  think  it  a  poor  religion 
for  the  adherents,  and  a  terrible  one  for  Pro- 
testant neighbours.  A  devout  practice  of  it 
will,  I  trust,  fit  men  for  the  next  world,  but  it 
does  not  qualify  for  this  world;  especially  as 
times  have  been  since  the  Reformation.  I 
know,  and  I  am  glad  to  think,  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  Church  of  England  man  may, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  go  on  very  comfort- 
ably together.  *  *  •  Where  they  have  no 
power  all  is  well.  ♦  •  •  Could  they  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  religion,  all 
considerations  of  a  friendly  and  a  social  kind 
most  sink  before  the  inexorable  feeling  which 
a  theological  creed,  so  definite  and  so  exclu- 
sive, tends  necessarily  to  inspire." 

He  fell  that  the  confidence  of  the  Protes .- 
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ants  of  Ireland  in  public  men,  was  daily 
declining.  There  was  no  greater  injury 
to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  than  the  in- 
consistency of  British  statesmen.  He 
could  even  appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  and  ask  them  what  roust  be 
thought,  eyen  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves,  when  they  saw  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  same  united  church  differ 
among  themselves  ?  Could  they  trust  their 
temporal  interests  to  men  who  were  ap- 
parently so  indifferent  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  their  own  Church  ?  In  the 
course  of  the  few  remarks  with  which  be 
had  troubled  the  House,  he  more  than 
once  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  earnestly  to 
warn  that  House  against  proceeding  fur. 
ther  in  the  course  which  they  were  pursu- 
ing with  reference  to  theProtestant  Church 
of  Ireland.  The  advance  in  their  present 
course  seemed  easy;  but  if,  hereafter, 
they  felt  disposed  to  retrace  their  foot- 
steps, they  might  find  it  impossible  to  re- 
pair, by  any  change  of  measures,  the  evils 
which  they  had  effected  : — 

**  Facilis  descensus  Averoi : 
Sed  revQcare  gradum,  superasque  evadere 

ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est." 

Sir  John  Eaithope  said  that  he  stood, 
in  common  with  many  of  his  friends  about 
him,  in  the  position  of  having  presented  a 
yery  large  number  of  petitions  against  the 
measure,  and  among  the  rest  one  eman- 
ating from  one  of  the  largest  meetings 
which  had  ever  been  held  among  those 
who  had  sent  him  to  Parliament.  He 
had  presented  that  petition.  One  of  its 
allegations  was  that  the  present  grant  was 
the  first  step  in  supplanting  Protestantism, 
to  be  replaced  by  Popery.  Now  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  great 
exaggeration  involved  in  this  statement 
had  had  no  slight  effect  on  the  people  at 
large  with  reference  to  the  number  of  pe- 
titions which  had  oppressed  their  Table. 
But  while  he  regretted  that  any  misstate- 
ment or  exaggeration  such  as  this  should 
have  gone  abroad— to  create  anxiety  for 
which  there  was  no  sound  cause,  and 
alarm  which  he  believed  to  be  totally  un- 
founded— he  gathered  even  from  this 
source  some  comfort,  which  set  his  mind 
at  rest  on  the  score  of  the  fears  expressed 
for,  and  the  dangers  anticipated  to,  the 
Prolestant  cause  and  the  Protestant 
Church  in  this  country.  From  what  he 
saw,  be  was  assured  that  no  Minister, 
Aiowever  strong— that  no  partyi  however, 


formidable,  would  stand  a  moment,  were 
they  to  attempt  to  shake  the  stability  of 
Protestantism.  But  that  really  was  not 
the  question  which  they  were  to  discuss. 
They  had  Catholic  Ireland  to  govern; 
and  the  plain  question  was  whether  she 
was  to  be  governed  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  of 
kindness,  and  of  conciliation  ?  It  was  not 
a  question  of  whether  the  great  Protest- 
ant institutions  of  this  country  were  to  be 
changed ;  but  it  was  a  question  whether 
eight  millions  of  people  were  or  were  not 
to  have  that  assistance  which  their  opinions 
gave  them  an  imperative  right  to  demand  ? 
And  this  view  of  the  question  had,  he 
conceived,  been  much  overlooked.  It 
was  not  whether  they  were  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  support  a  religion  which  they 
did  not  profess,  but  whether  as  regarded 
a  country  which  contained  within  itself 
the  amount  of  population  which  he  bad 
stated,  they  were  to  resist  the  just  demands 
of  that  population  for  the  fitting  instruc* 
tion  of  their  priesthood.  This  instruction, 
he  believed,  it  was  not  only  wise  and  safe 
to  give,  but  those  for  whom  it  was  pro* 
posed  had  a  perfect  right  to  demand  it. 
What  could  be  said  of  the  objections 
raised  to  educating  these  priests  in  their 
own  country  ?  Who  that  knew  the  his- 
tory of  the  efforts  so  often  made  to  allure 
them  abroad,  but  must  consider  it  the 
safest  and  the  best  mode  to  make  the  re« 
quired  instruction  attainable  and  as  per- 
fect as  possible  at  home?  Who  could 
think,  too,  of  the  students  within  the  walls 
of  Maynooth,  living  in  a  state  of  compa- 
rative degradation  and  destitution,  embit- 
tered and  soured  by  reflecting  on  their 
privations,  upon  being  kept  down,  against 
reason  and  justice,  while  their  numbers 
were  increasing— who,  he  repeated,  could 
reflect  upon  all  this,  and  not  feel  that  the 
danger  of  refusing  aid  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  according  it  ?  It  had 
been  again  and  again  urged  in  this  debate 
that  the  danger  would  not  be  slight  of 
disappointing,  by  a  refusal,  the  expecta- 
tions now  excited  in  Ireland.  And  who,  be 
would  ask,  would  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  refusal  ?  He  could 
not  help  feeling  that  it  was  indeed  worthy 
of  remark  that  they  did  not  see  on  these 
benches,  to  support  this  measure,  that  hon. 
Member  and  those  in  immediate  connex- 
ion  with  him,  who  had  been  so  vehement 
in  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative 
Union.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that 
some  very  hopeful  expectations  might  now 
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be  entertained  that,  were  justice  done,  as 
by  this  and  similar  measures  it  would  be, 
agitation  would  gradually  cease.  In  what 
lay  Mr.  O'Conneirs  strength  ?  In  what 
but  Ireland's  wrongs?  And  what  was 
adequate  and  fit  redress  but  kindness, 
conciliation,  and  justice.  These,  and 
inch  as  these,  were  the  opinions  by  which 
he  was  influenced  in  going  against  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  sent  him  to 
that  House.  But  holding  these  opinions 
as  he  did,  he  felt  that  he  should  be  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  if 
he  did  not  give  a  cordial  support  to  the 
Government  measure.  And  he  was  not 
afraid  to  meet  the  consequences  of  this 
act^  believing  that  reflection  and  calm  rea- 
soning would  have  the  effect  of  leading  the 
people  of  England  to  perceive  that  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  measure  was  to  suppress 
a  dangerous  agitation,  to  put  an  end  to 
complaints,  and  in  Ireland  to  inspire  a 
generous  confidence  towards  this  country. 
And  he  confessed  that  he  shared  very  little 
in  the  objections  which  he  heard  some- 
times made  as  to  the  source  from  whence 
the  measure  came.  When  he  received  a 
boon,  he  was  not  much  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  the  giver.  He  would  not  mix  up 
with  the  main  question  complaints  as  to 
the  inconsistency  of  its  movers.  He 
regretted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  so 
ill  defended  himself  upon  that  point.  It 
was,  perhaps,  a  matter  which  the  less  said 
about  the  better  upon  both  sides  of  the 
House.  The  great  question  was^  how  best  to 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which  should  have 
the  effect  of  tranquil lising  Ireland  without 
exciting  the  fears  of  England.  They  had  be- 
gun a  system,  the  commencement  of  which 
hewasdelighted  to  observe— a  system  which 
he  for  one  would  never  attempt  ,to  make 
more  difficult.  He  gave  to  those  who  had 
embarked  in  the  cause  all  credit  for  being 
actuated  by  good  intentions.  Of  motives 
they  could  only  judge  by  acts.  Of  the 
conduct  of  the  introducers  of  the  measure 
he  approved,  and  he,  for  one,  would  not 
seek  to  ascribe  it  to  evil  motives.  There 
was  one  other  point  which  he  could  not 
pass  over  in  this  discussion,  and  that  was, 
m  regard  to  the  absence  of  those  Gentle- 
men from  whom  they  had  so  often  heard 
of  Ireland's  grievances.  It  was  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Corky  and  those  who  were  immediately 
associated  with  him,  were  not  on  these 
benches  to  support  this  cause.  [Loud  cries 


of  '^  Hear,  hear  1 '']  He  cared  not  for  mere 
expressions  of  approbation.  He  cared 
much  more  for  action.  The  duty  of  the 
hon.  Member  of  whom  he  spoke,  and  of 
those  who  agreed  with  him,  was  to  be  in 
this  House,  and  to  support  the  measures 
which  he  affected  to  approve.  For  him- 
self, he  did  believe  that  the  measure  would 
contribute— and  he  hailed  it  cordially  be* 
cause  he  believed  so— he  believed  that  it 
would  contribute  in  a  great  degree  to 
counteract  the  agitation  still  carried  on ; 
that  good  and  salutary  influences  would 
flow  from  it ;  and  that  it  would  tend  to  put 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  a  better  temper 
with  the  people  of  England.  And  when 
he  spoke  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  he  meant 
the  8,000,000  of  Catholics  rather  than  the 
800,000  Protestants,  although  he  was  not 
without  hope  that  these  800,000  would 
ultimately  rejoice  to  see  the  8,000,000 
more  happy  than  they  now  were,  taken 
away  from  the  influences  of  agitation,  and 
more  given  to  improyement,  less  discon- 
tented, and  more  peacefully  industrious, 
adopting  effectively  the  courses  most 
likely  to  develope  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Thus  proceeding,  he  hoped  that 
the  bitter  enmities  lately  subsisting  would 
be  abated ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  he 
had  no  fear  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
when  they  saw  that  such  were  the  genial 
fruits  of  a  conciliatory  system  in  Ireland, 
would  regard  it  with  satisfaction  and  de- 
light. The  interest  of  the  whole  Empire 
was  the  good  of  every  reflecting  and  honest 
man ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  he  believed  that  patriotic  men 
should  forget  party  considerations  in  their 
regard  for  the  common  good.  It  was  in 
that  spirit  he  desired  to  meet  this  ques- 
tion. If  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield  were  to  be  brought  forward 
as  a  distinct  proposition,  and  could  be 
supported  in  unison  with  the  success  of  the 
Government  measure,  it  should  have  his 
support;  but  if  he  found  that,  by  enter- 
taining it  at  this  time,  he  should  impede 
the  measure  before  the  House — a  measure 
which  he  felt  to  be  at  once  both  practical 
in  its  application  and  just  in  its  principle 
— he  should  then  feel  that  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Ward's)  proposition  was  at  this  time 
one  which  he  should  be  justified  in  op- 
posing. 

Viscount  Jocelyn  said,  that  his  noble 
Friend  who  had  lately  spoken  represented 
the  sentiments  of  a  large  body  of  Irish  Pro- 
testants—of a  body  of  men  for  whom  he 
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had  every  respect,  although  he  sometimes 
differed  from  them.     The  thought,  how- 
ever,  more  than   once  came   across  his 
mind,  whilst  his  noble  Friend  was  speak- 
ing, that  if  any  stranger  had  entered  the 
House,  unaware  of  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, he  would  naturally  have  imagined 
that  the  measure  which  had  been  intro- 
duced was  one  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Churchy  if  not  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland.     For  his 
own  part,  he  looked  upon  the  measure 
before  them  as  one  of  justice  and  sound 
policy.  He  felt  some  difficulty  in  address- 
ing the   House  after  a  four  nights'  de- 
bate, during  which  he  knew  that  all  the 
arguments  bearing  in  any  way  upon  the 
question  had  been  adduced  and  applied  ; 
but  he  felt,  considering  his  personal  posi- 
tion in  Ireland — connected,   as   he   was^ 
with  those  with  whom  it  was  most  painful 
for  him    to  differ,   be  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
would  give  his  warm  and  cordial  support 
to  the   proposed  grant  for  the  College  of 
Maynooth — a  course,  too,  which  he  would 
be  permitted  to  remind  the  House,  was  not 
inconsistent  with  his  former  conduct,  as 
almost  the  first  words  which  he  had  spoken 
in  that  Rouse  were  in  favour  of  the  annual 
grant  formerly  made  (o  that  College.  Now, 
in  reference  to  the   present  proposition. 
Members  of  the  Government  were  accused 
of  having  changed  their  opinions  with  their 
places.     Bui  it  was  extraordinary  that,  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  debate,  not  an  ex- 
pression of  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  for  example,  had 
been  brought  forward   in  support  of  the 
assertion.     His  right  hou.  Friend  invari- 
ably supported  that  grant ;  and  during  the 
time  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
that  grant  was  increased.     Previously  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  entering  office,  he 
publicly   Slated   that  his  chief  difficulty 
would  be  the  government  of  Ireland.   He 
consequently  declared  that  he  should  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  that  country  justly, 
but    in    a   spirit   of  conciliation.     In  a 
short  period  after  his  accession  to  office, 
a  degree  of  excitement  prevailed  in  Ireland 
which  seemed  to  call  for  strong  measures 
of  repression.     Asking  for  no  extraordi- 
nary powers,  he  put  down  that  excitement 
and   restored  tranquillity  ;    and  now,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  remainder  of  his  pro. 
mise,  he  had  laid  on  the  Table  this  con- 
ciliatory measure.     If  he  had  not  formed 
his  opinion  loug  since  on  the  matter,  tb' 


debate  would  have  brought  him  to  th« 
conclusion  he  had  originally  arrived  at, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  opposing 
this  measure  as  a  matter  of  principle.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  measure  of  justice 
and  sound  policy.  He  referred  to  any 
one  connected  with  Ireland,  indeed,  he 
might  appeal  to  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Bernard)  for  an  illustration 
of  his  position,  that  the  political  differ- 
ences and  strife  which  prevailed  there 
were  fanned  by  religious  differences  and 
animosities.  It  was  ihe  duty  of  the 
Government,  if  not  to  assuage,  at  least  to 
smooth  the  differences  between  the  two 
parties  in  that  country.  He  had  always 
held  it  a  wise  and  sound  policy  to  endea- 
vour to  connect  the  people  with  the  State 
by  the  ties  of  gratitude.  Looking  to  the 
people  of  Ireland — remembering  there 
were  seven  millions  there  who  professed 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  recollecting 
the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to- 
wards their  priesihood ;  knowing  the 
power  which  that  clergy  might  exercise, 
either  for  evil  or  for  good — it  appeared  to 
him,  though  of  a  totally  different  creed, 
that  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  show  our  feel- 
ing of  sympathy,  by  anxiety  for  the  im- 
provement of  those  to  whom  the  people 
looked  with  respect;  and  be  for  one  was 
ready  to  act  towards  them  with  liberalitj. 
He  now  came  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Newcastle.  If  that  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  commenced  by  telling 
them  he  should  oppose  this  measure,  he 
should  be  led  to  believe  from  his  argu- 
ments that  he  was  supporting  it.  He  had 
brought  forward  no  broad  principle  oa 
which  to  base  his  opposition.  He  admit* 
ted  to  a  certain  degree  there  was  a  con- 
tract, but  urged  that  it  should  not  be 
understood  as  justifying  an  increase  of 
this  grant.  He  admitted  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
was  inadequate  to  their  wants,  but  he 
opposed  the  present  proposal  on  some 
theory  of  his  own.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
then  attempted  to  draw  a  comparison  be* 
tween  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  and  that  of  the  people  of 
Prussia.  From  the  age  of  eight  to  twenty, 
be  said,  the  people  of  Prussia  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  State,  and 
were  compelled  to  go  through  a  ceriaio 
course  of  study.  Bui  there  was  no  analogy 
between  the  two  cases.     Tlie  State  in  this 
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Ireland,  aad  Scotland  would  soon  resent 
such  an  interference  with  the  education  of 
laymen  as  that  referred  to.  The  only 
comparison  that  could  be  justly  drawn  was 
between  the  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Prussia  and  the  clergy 
of  Maynooth.  He  had  it  from'  the  highest 
authority  in  this  country,  that  there  was 
no  interference  whatever  with  the  doctrines 
or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  Prussia.  The  hon.  Gentleman  also 
admitted  that  there  was  no  new  principle 
involved  in  this  Bill — that  the  practice 
adopted  towards  our  Colonies  justiGed  its 
introduction.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
hon.  Gentleman  put  forward  what  appeared 
to  him  (Lord  Jocelyn)  a  most  dangerous 
statement.  He  said  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  our  Colonies,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  a  State  support  to  a  religion  which 
we  believe  to  be  erroneous.  What  was 
this  but  saying  to  the  Irish  people,  '*  Agi- 
tate, agitate :  make  it  necessary  to  our 
safety  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  you  shall  have  the  grant 
necessary  for  that  purpose."  He  should 
next  say  a  word  as  to  the  brilliant  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
from  one  passage  of  which  he  must  dissent. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  charged  his 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  with  having  deluded  his  fol- 
lowers. He  charged  him  with  having 
worked  up  the  feelings  of  the  country  by 
an  appeal  to  prejudices  with  which  he  had 
no  sympathy  whatever.  But  he  would 
ask  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London, 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
those  who  generally  supported  them — 
whether  they  could  defend  every  word 
uttered  at  the  Corn  Exchange  or  the 
League  ?  He  should  give  his  support  to 
the  measure  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
because  be  found  no  new  principle  in- 
volved in  it,  and  because  he  believed  the 
Roman  Catholics  required  that  some  im- 
provement should  take  place  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  priests.  He  had  had  within 
the  last  two  years  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  institution  of  Maynooth,  and  he 
could  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend.  It 
did  occur  to  him,  as  he  went  through  the 
institution,  with  what  feelings  must  those 
brought  up  within  these  walls  look  on  the 
State  which  provides  them  with  such  paltry 
means  of  education.     In  this  measure  he 


saw  no  danger  to  that  religion  which  he 
believed  to  be  true.  He  believed  so  fully 
in  its  truth,  that  he  could  not  apprehend 
danger  to  it  from  the  addition  of  17,000/. 
a-year  to  the  College  of  Maynooth.  I 
shall  support  heartily  (said  the  noble 
Viscount)  the  measure  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  and  though  the  vote  may  be  a 
painful  one,  yet  I  trust  the  measure,  in 
whose  favour  it  is  given,  will  have  the 
effect  of  conduciug  to  the  feelings  we  have 
all  at  hearts—those  of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy between  the  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

^.  Bright  was  anxious  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  principle  on  which  he 
should  give  his  vote  ;  because  he  believed 
he  should  be  obliged  to  pass  into  the  lobby 
along  with  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  from  whose  principles  he  entirely 
dissented  ;  and,  after  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bandon,  he 
thought  that  any  one  who  voted  with  him 
had  need  to  explain  why  he  voted  on  his 
side,  for  anything  more  unlike  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  day,  more  intolerant, 
or  more  insane  with  respect  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland  he  had 
never  heard  ;  and  he  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  any  man  coming  from  that 
country  could  have  used  such  language 
in  addressing  that  House.  He  did  not 
think  that  this  question  was  to  be  looked 
at  in  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  light 
because  of  the  party  from  whom  it  came. 
Some  hon.  Members  had  charged  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  with  inconsistency, 
and  had  in  some  degree  thrown  the  blame 
of  his  conduct  on  the  measure  which  he 
had  introduced.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had,  from  unfortunate  circumstances, 
been  connected  with  a  party  in  Opposition 
of  such  a  nature,  that  ne  could  never 
promote  any  good  measure  whilst  in 
power  without  being  charged,  and  justly, 
with  inconsistent  conduct.  But  he  would 
look  at  the  measure  as  a  measure  by  it- 
self, and,  if  it  were  a  good  measure  he 
would  vote  for  it  as  willingly,  coming 
from  the  present  Government  as  if  it  came 
from  the  Government  which  had  preceded 
it.  But  he  objected  to  this  measure  on 
the  ground,  that  it  proposed  to  vote  some 
of  the  public  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  an  inatitutiy^  purely  ecclesi- 
astical, and  for  the  rearing  and  educating 
of  the  priests  of  a  particular  sect.  He 
was  the  more  strongly  against  the  Bill, 
because,  from  all  that  had  been  said  on 
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both  sides  of  the  House,  and  from  all  that 
he  could  learn  from  the  public  papers,  and 
even  from  the  organs  of  the  Government^ 
he  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  argu- 
ment which  had  been  used  in  defence  of 
this  measure,  which  would  not  be  just  as 
valid  for  the  defence  of  further  measures, 
not  for  the  payment  of  Catholic  priests  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth  only,  but  for  the 
payment  of  all  the  priests  in  Ireland  or  in 
England.  He  admitted  that  the  princi- 
ples and  the  arguments  which  had  justi- 
fied the  original  vote  were  good  to  some 
extent  to  justify  this  vote.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  his  opening  speech  had  stated 
that  the  principle  was  conceded,  that  it 
was  but  a  matter  of  a  few  thousand  pounds. 
But  if  the  principle  were  conceded  now, 
ten  or  twenty  years  hence  some  Prime 
Minister  i^i.^uL  ^uod  up  and  state  that  in 
1795  the  principle  was  conceded,  and  in 
1845  that  concession -— or  rather,  that 
principle  was  again  sanctioned ;  and  then 
arguing  from  the  two  cases,  it  would  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  no  viola- 
tion of  principle  whatever  to  establish  a 
new  church  in  Ireland,  and  add  thereby 
to  the  monstrous  evils  which  now  existed 
there  from  the  establishment  of  one  in 
connexion  with  the  State.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  paid  no  great  compliment  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  possession  of 
means  and  property,  when  he  had  said 
that  the  9,000Z.  now  voted  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  damp  the  generosity  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  If  Q.OOOZ.  were  enough 
in  some  degree  to  check  their  generosity, 
he  should  think  that  a  sum  of  26,000/. 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  it  altogether. 
When  he  considered  that  the  gentry  of 
Ireland  paid  no  Income  Tax  and  no  Pro- 
perty Tax,  and  no  assessed  taxes,  he  did 
nor  think  it  would  be  a  thing  altogether 
impossible,  or  to  be  unlocked  for,  that 
they  should  have  supported  an  establish- 
ment for  the  rearing  of  priests  to  teach 
that  religion  to  which  they  professed  to 
be  so  much  devoted.  But  the  object  of 
this  measure  was  to  him  just  as  objection- 
able, when  he  learned  that  it  was  intended 
by  this  vote  to  soothe  the  discontent 
which  existed  in  Ireland.  He  would  look 
at  the  causes  whence  this  discontent 
arose.  Did  it  arise  because  the  priests  of 
Maynooth  were  now  insufficiently  clad  or 
fed  ?  He  had  always  thought  that  it  arose 
from  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  people 
were  paupers — that  almost  all  of  them 
were  not  io  regular  employment  at  the 


very  lowest  rate  of  wages — and  that  the 
state  of  things]  amongst  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  most  disastrous,  and  to  be 
deplored ;  but  he  could  not  for  the  life  of 
him  conceive  how  the  grant  of  additional 
money  to  Maynooth  was  to  give  additional 
employment,  or  food,  or  clothing  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  or  make  them  more  sa- 
tisfied with  their  condition.  He  could 
easily  see  how,  by  the  granting  of  this 
sum,  the  Legislature  might  hear  far  less 
in  future  times,  of  the  sufferings  and 
wrongs  of  the  people  of  Ireland  than  thej 
had  heard  heretofore ;  for  they  found  that 
one  large  means  of  influence,  possessed  bj 
those  who  had  agitated  for  the  redress  of 
Irish  wrongs,  was  to  be  found  in  the  sup. 
port  which  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  had 
given  to  the  various  associations  for  car- 
rying on  political  agitation ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Bill  was  to  tame  down  those 
agitators  —  it  was  a  sop  given  to  the 
priests.  It  was  hush-money  given,  that 
they  might  not  proclaim  to  the  whole 
country,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  world  the 
sufferings  of  the  population  to  whom  they 
administered  the  rites  and  the  consolations 
of  religion.  Qg  took  it  that  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Ireland  was  at  the 
root  of  the  evils  of  that  country.  The 
Irish  Catholics  would  thank  them  infi« 
nitely  more  if  they  were  to  wipe  out  that 
foul  blot,  than  they  would  even  if  Parlta. 
ment  were  to  establish  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  Church  alongside  of  it.  Thej 
had  had  everything  Protestant — a  Pro« 
testant  clique  which  had  been  dominant 
in  the  country;  a  Protestant  Viceroy  to 
distribute  places  and  emoluments  amongst 
that  Protestant  clique ;  Protestant  judges 
who  had  polluted  the  seats  of  justice. 
['*  No."]  Protestant  magistrates,  before 
whom  the  Catholic  peasant  could  not 
hope  for  justice.  ["  No,  no.'^  They 
had  not  only  Protestant,  but  exter^ 
minating  landlords,  and  more  than  that,  a 
Protestant  soldiery,  who  at  the  beck 
and  command  of  a  Protestant  priest,  had 
butchered  and  killed  a  Catholic  pea- 
sant, even  in  the  presence  of  his  widowed 
mother.  ['*  No.**]  All  these  things  were 
notorious;  he  merely  stated  them.  He 
did  not  bring  the  proof  of  them :  they  were 
patent  to  all  the  world,  and  that  maa 
must  have  been  unobservant,  indeed,  who 
was  not  perfectly  convinced  of  their 
truth.  The  consequence  of  all  thb  was, 
the  extreme  discontent  of  the  Irish  people ; 
and  because  that  House  was  not  prepared 
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yet  to  take  those  measures  which  would  be 
rea!ly  doing  justice  to  Ireland,  and  to 
wipe  away  that  Protestant  Establishment 
which  was  the  most  disgraceful  institution 
in  Christendom ;  the  next  thing  was,  that 
they  should  drive  off  the  watch  dogs,  if  it 
were  possible,  and  take  from  0*Connell 
and  the  Repeal  Association  that  formidable 
organization  which  had  been  established 
throughout  the  whole  country,  through  the 
sympathies  of  the  Catholic  priests  being 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Their  object  was  to  take  away  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Catholic  priests  from  the 
people,  and  to  give  them  more  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  object  was  to  make  the 
priests  in  Ireland  as  tame  as  those  of  Suf- 
folk and  Dorsetshire.  The  object  was 
that,  when  the  horizon  was  brightened 
every  night  with  incendiary  fires,  no  priest 
of  the  paid  establishment  should  ever  tell 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  was  living ;  and  when  the  population 
were  starving,  and  pauperized  by  thou- 
sands, as  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  priests  should  not  unite  tbem- 
telves  with  any  association  for  the  purpose 
of  wresting  from  an  oppressive  Govern- 
ment those  rights  to  which  the  people  had 
a  claim.  He  was  altogether  against  this 
system  for  any  purpose,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances,  at  any  time  whatever.  No- 
thing could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community,  nor  more 
dangerous  to  religion  itself.  If  the  Go- 
vernment wanted  to  make  the  priests  of 
Ireland  as  useless  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  the  paid  priests  of  their  own 
Establishment,  they  should  not  give  them 
26,0002.  merely,  but  as  much  as  they 
could  persuade  that  House  to  agree  to. 
Ireland  was  suffering,  not  from  the  want 
of  another  Church,  but  rather  because  she 
already  has  one  Church  too  many;  for 
with  the  present  Church  having  a  small 
community,  overpaid  ministers,  a  costly 
Establishment,  and  little  work,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  have  peace  and  con- 
tent in  that  country.  If  you  give  the 
Catholic  priests  a  portion  of  the  public 
funds,  as  the  Government  gave  the  Re- 
gium  Donum  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
North,  they  would  unite  with  the  Church 
as  the  Presbyterians  did  against  any  at- 
tempt to  overturn  the  old  system  of 
Church  and  State  alliance  in  that  country. 
The  experience  of  State  Churches  was  not 
of  a  character  to  warrant  the  House  in 
going  further  in  that  direction.    In  this 


country  there  was  a  State  Church,  and  he 
did  not  deny  that  there  were  many  excellent 
ministers  in  it ;  but  from  time  immemorial 
it  had  been  characterized  by  a  most  de- 
plorable and  disastrous  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, which,  even  at  this  hour  still  ex- 
isted ;  for  that  Church  was  persecuting  a 
poor  shoemaker  at  Cambridge  for  non- 
payment of  church  rates,  and  pursuing 
him  from  court  to  court.  That  Church 
had  been  upheld  as  a  bulwark  against 
Catholicism,  and  yet  all  the  errors  of 
Catholicism  found  a  home  and  a  hearty 
welcome  there.  In  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  other  places,  that  Church  was 
found  to  be  too  wieldy  a  machine,  and 
altogether  unfitted  to  a  population  grow- 
ing in  numbers  and  intelligence  like  that 
of  those  neighbourhoods.  Even  in  Scot- 
land, where  there  was  a  model  of  the  most 
perfect  Establishment  which  perhaps  could 
be  raised,  there  were  the  Secession  Church, 
the  Relief  Church,  and  the  Free  Church  ; 
that  which  the  State  upheld  being  called 
by  the  complimentary  name  of  the  Resi- 
duary Church.  After  the  experience  of 
such  State  Churches,  which  had  done  so 
little  good,  and  so  much  ,evil,  was  this  a 
time  for  establishing  another  Church  ? 
If  he  approved  of  church  endowments  by 
the  State  he  would  vote  for  this  Dill  with 
all  his  heart,  because  it  was  calculated  to 
create  a  kinder  feeling  towards  this  coun- 
try amongst  the  people  of  Ireland.  Two 
parties  opposed  to  the  Bill  were  repre- 
sented by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  They  stated  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  should  not  be 
established  or  helped  by  the  State.  But 
when  their  Church  was  absorbing  millions 
of  the  public  money,  while  millions  of 
their  countrymen  refused  to  enter  its 
doors,  how  could  they  for  a  moment 
object  to  the  passing  of  a  measure  which 
would  give  some  sort  of  show  of  assistance 
to  that  Church  to  which  millions  of  the 
Irish  people  belonged?  The  Noncon- 
formist or  Dissenting  party  in  this  country 
were  opposed  to  the  measure  ;  but  by 
some  of  them  a  spirit  was  mixed  up  with 
their  agitation  of  this  question  which 
showed  that  they  did  not  understand,  or 
did  not  value,  the  great  piinciples  of  Non- 
conformity for  which  their  forefathers 
struggled  and  sufiered.  He  alluded  more 
especially  to  a  portion  of  the  Wesleyan 
body,  which,  he  believed,  did  not  alto- 
gether repudiate  the  principle  of  endow- 
ment.   Buty  with  regard  to  the  rest,  he 
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both  sides  of  the  House,  and  from  all  that 
he  could  learn  from  the  public  papers,  and 
even  from  the  organs  of  the  Government, 
he  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  argu- 
ment which  had  been  used  in  defence  of 
this  measure,  which  would  not  be  just  as 
valid  for  the  defence  of  further  measures, 
not  for  the  payment  of  Catholic  priests  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth  only,  but  for  the 
payment  of  all  the  priests  in  Ireland  or  in 
England.  He  admitted  that  the  princi- 
ples and  the  arguments  which  had  justi- 
fied the  original  vote  were  good  to  some 
extent  to  justify  this  vote.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  his  opening  speech  had  stated 
that  the  principle  was  conceded,  that  it 
was  but  a  matter  of  a  few  thousand  pounds. 
But  if  the  principle  were  conceded  now, 
ten  or  twenty  years  hence  some  Prime 
Miuistci  i4i.^ui  ^uod  up  and  state  that  in 
1795  the  principle  was  conceded,  and  in 
1845  that  concession —- or  rather,  that 
principle  was  again  sanctioned ;  and  then 
arguing  from  the  two  cases,  it  would  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  no  viola- 
tion of  principle  whatever  to  establish  a 
new  church  in  Ireland,  and  add  thereby 
to  the  monstrous  evils  which  now  existed 
there  from  the  establishment  of  one  in 
connexion  with  the  State.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  paid  no  great  compliment  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  possession  of 
means  and  property,  when  he  had  said 
that  the  9,0002.  now  voted  was  just  suffi. 
cient  to  damp  the  generosity  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  If  9,0002.  were  enough 
in  some  degree  to  check  their  generosity, 
he  should  think  that  a  sum  of  26,000/. 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  it  altogether. 
When  he  considered  that  the  gentry  of 
Ireland  paid  no  Income  Tax  and  no  Pro- 
perty Tax,  and  no  assessed  taxes,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  a  thing  altogether 
impossible,  or  to  be  unlocked  for,  that 
they  should  have  supported  an  establish- 
ment for  the  rearing  of  priests  to  teach 
that  religion  to  which  they  professed  to 
be  so  much  devoted.  But  the  object  of 
this  measure  was  to  him  just  as  objection- 
able, when  he  learned  that  it  was  intended 
by  this  vote  to  soothe  the  discontent 
which  existed  in  Ireland.  He  would  look 
at  the  causes  whence  this  discontent 
arose.  Did  it  arise  because  the  priests  of 
Maynooth  were  now  insufficiently  clad  or 
fed  ?  He  had  always  thought  that  it  arose 
from  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  people 
were  paupers — that  almost  all  of  them 
were  not  in  regular  employment  at  the 
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very  lowest  rate  of  wages — and  that  the^^^ 
state  of  things]  amongst  the  bulk  of  the.^T^ 
population  was  most  disastrous,  and  to  be  ;.'  ^  '* 
deplored ;  but  he  could  not  for  the  life  o  "^^*''  -^ 
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him  conceive  how  the  grant  of  additional.  '^'^Pc^' 
money  to  Maynooth  was  to  give  additionf  ^1  ^^  ^*^'  th  n 
employment,  or  food,  or  clothing  to  tt.  j^'^'^tclj 
people  of  Ireland,  or  make  them  more  aCi    ^^^  ^^om 
tisfied  with  their  condition.     He   cou  Jjj'^'^'on  ihat 
easily  see  how,  by  the  granting  of  tl  ^ 'r  ^'^  been 
sum,  the  Legislature  might  hear  far  K- !r^^^°Qtry, 
in  future  times,   of  the    sufferings    tp^T^p^^holic  l, 
wrongs  of  the  people  of  Ireland  than  tC''    ^'^'^^ests  of 
had  heard  heretofore;  for  they  found  t^^^^  lake  aw^ 
one  large  means  of  influence,  possessed;   7^^olic  p^ j^^^ 
those  who  had  agitated  for  the  redret^^  ^^  ^bem  tn^ , 
Irish  wrongs,  was  to  be  found  in  the  I^L'^^^  was    *- 
port  which  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy^  j^JJ*  *•  lacne  a?  ? 
given  to  the  various  associations  for  »^T^^*birc.    'p.J 
rying  on  political  agitation;  and  ih^^fjj. horizon  j?^, 
ject  of  this  Bill  was  to  tame  down  ^  ^  '^<^n(iiarv  j 
agitators  —  it  was    a  sop  given    tttii^'^^'^aker.t 
priests.    It  was  hush-money  given,?^  ^^ep^r.^^^  . 
they  might  not  proclaim  to  the  ^^'*  *«Hi  when    i 
country,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  worlj:  ^»  *od  T>^:ir,^. 
sufferings  of  the  population  to  whoi^  ^^  sou-:  ^.-^  , 
administered  the  rites  and  theconso^*^^'  ^hon.r^ 
of  religion.     JJg   took  it  that  th^^*'*^  *»«ociaur,n 
testant  Church  of  Ireland   was    |,J  ^  aa  ons, 
root  of  the  evils  of  that  country^  u'^^^^owhto^ 
Irish   Catholics  would  thank  theii^j  *'*•  ^Uo-^u] 
nitely  more  if  they  were  to  wipe  o^ct.  **^  P^^^posel 
foul  blot,  than  they  would  even  if  ^^i*J  ^^1  ^imfi 
ment  were  to  establish  the  Homfti  oC    J^^^^  ^^*^^ 
iholic  Church  alongside    of    it.  "ti^  ^^  ^^.  ^^'i^nu 
had  had   everything  Protestant— *nt  ^^^^^^^^  u 
testant  clique  which  had  been  dcd  ^a  ^i    ^^  ^' 
in  the  country ;  a  Protestant  Vic  as  i^^      *'^  ^"^^ 
distribute  places  and  emoluments  4ts6iiiei2(  ^^'''  r**' 
that  Protestant  clique ;  Protestant  i.  mer^]  ^"^^  ^ 
who  had   polluted  the  seats  of  ^qs^^h  ^V  ^~' 
["No."]    Protestant  magistrates,!*^  ^rt-l-^-    • 
whom  the    Catholic  peasant   cou^i^»~^'~- ~    *i 
hope  for  justice.     ["No,  no.'^':^   *  "^"^■ 
had    not   only    Protestant,    but  e : 
minating  landlords,  and  more  than  i^ 
Protestant    soldiery,   who   at    th^^^ 
and  command  of  a  Protestant  priei 
butchered  and   killed   a    Catholic^  ,_^ 
sant,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  wl  ^    -"^^"^rr- 
mother.     ["  No.^    All  these  thing, '.'^.  - 
notorious ;  he  merely  stated  them^  ^  '  ""^^ 
did  not  bring  the  proof  of  them :  tbe^   ~     (^ 
patent  to  all  the  world,  and  thai^^-^ 
must  have  been  unobservant,  indeed    "^"^^ 
was    not    perfectly    convinced    of .  ^^-"^ 
truth.    The  consequence  of  all  ^^tC^'"'  < 
the  extreme  discontent  of  the  Irish  pr^  - 
and  because  that  House  was  not  pre^  ^  -. 
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uuketbiiKiiieBsures  which  would  be 
'it  rforn^  jaiiiee  to  IrelaxI,  and  to 
I  •»iitaf  ihaiProlestBDt  Establiihmtnt 
i..:r  m  ibe  mast  disgraceful  inttiiulion 
r-ChmienAtM;  the  nexi  thing  wai,  tliat 
'.-fcjbDlddmcofftlic  wstch  diiga,  if  it 
IS!  pouible,  and  take  from  U'Cunnell 
;.'rbe  Repeal  Auociation  that  formidable 
Tiuiuiioa  vhicli  had  been  eBtabllRlieil 
■s^rhoui  tbe  shole  country,  through  the 
KUtiiesof  the  Calhuiic  ptieali  bt'in({ 
ud  up  rith  tbe  iDiereili  of  the  pi!0|ile 
ir  object  wit  to  take  away  the  tyin' 
Tof  tbe  Catholic  prieili  from  llic 
i,  and  lo  give  tbem  more  Lalin  ami 
L  The  object  was  to  make  llit 
I  in  Trelaad  aa  lame  ai  ihoie  of  Niif. 
□d  Doreeishire.  The  object  whi 
rhen  ihe  horiaon  wai  btiglilened 
}gbt  with  incendiary  Grei,  no|iriei>i 
jiaid  esiabliabmeDt  ahould  ever  lell 
rongs  of  the  people  amongst  whntr 
living:  and  when  the  pupulstloii 
trving,  aod  pauperir.ed  by  iliou' 
E  ia  ibe  aoutherD  parti  of  F.ng- 
1  priests  abouid  not  unite  ih^m- 
h  any  asaocUtion  for  Ihe  purpox 
ng  from  an  oppre^tiro  Govern' 
,e  rights  to  whirh  the  people  hnil 
He  was  allOi:etber  aciaintt  ih 
r  aoy  pnrpote,  under  any  ni 
■Sy  at  anytime  whalevir.  Nc 
d  be  inoredisaitrous  to  ihe  belt 
of  the  communiiy,  nor  mori 
to  religion  itMlf,  It"  the  On- 
wantf-d  to  make  the  priests  o 
□  •^Ipbs  for  all  praciickl  par. 
Lhe  paid  prietia  of  their  cwt 
■.e^t,  they  ahould  not  giTc  tbem 
re-rely,  but  aa  moch  as  tbev 
uad=  tbat  Houfc  to  agree  to. 
s  stifferiDg.  not  from  the  want 
Cburcb.bat  rather  became  she 
IS  oDe  Church  loo  many;  for 
Tcseot  Church  hating  a  amall 
r,  overpaid  miniiters,  &  coitlj 
lent,  and  Ijitle  work,  it  was 
s$ible  to  have  peace  and  con* 
at  country.  H  you  jpve  the 
jriests  a  portion  of  the  poblic 
the  Ooiernment  gave  the  lU- 
•^m  to  the  Presbyi^'ians  of  the 
;y  would  onile  with  the  Church 
isbyterians  did  againti  any  si~ 
overlura  the  old  system  of 
>d  State  alhance  in  ibateouDtry. 
ience  of  Suie  Churches  wa*  not 
-acter  to  warrant  (be  House  io 
her  ia  that  direclioD.    In  tbia 
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was  persuaded  that  their  agitation  against 
that  principle  was  honest.  If  the  Dis- 
senters looked  back  to  all  that  their  fore- 
fathers had  sufiered,  aye,  even  within  a  late 
period,  they  would  be  recreant  to  their 
own  principles,  and  merit  the  contempt  of 
the  House  and  of  the  world,  if  they  did 
not  come  forward  manfully  to  uphold  their 
own  principles,  and  dissent  from  and  op- 
pose the  measure  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  For_Jiimself  he  should 
oppose  the  measure  in  every  siage,  simply 
on  one  ground,  that  be  believed  the  prin- 
ciple of  endowment  to  be  most  unjust  and 
injurious  to  the  country,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  effect  on  any  Government^ 
whether  that  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  or 
any  that  had  preceded  or  would  succeed 
him,  no  strength  of  attachment  to  parly 
or  Government  would  induce  him  to  tam- 
per with  what  he  held  the  greatest  and 
dearest  principle  which  any  man  or  any 
body  of  men  could  take  up.  Wiien  he 
looked  back  to  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  considered  its  present  condition,  he 
must  say,  that  all  that  the  people  pos- 
sessed of  liberty,  bad  come,  not  through 
the  portals  of  the  cathedrals  and  the  pa- 
rish churches,  but  from  the  conventicles, 
which  were  despised  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  When  he  knew  that  if  a  good 
measure  was  to  be  carried  in  that  House, 
it  must  be  by  men  who  were  sent  thither 
by  the  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain  ; 
when  he  read  and  saw  that  the  past  and 
present  State  alliance  with  religion  was 
hostile  to  religious  liberty,  preventing  all 
growth,  and  nearly  destroying  all  vitality 
in  religion  itself,  then  he  should  hold  him- 
self to  have  read,  thought,  and  lived  in 
vain,  if  he  voted  for  a  measure  which  in 
the  smallest  degree  should  give  any  further 
assistance  to  the  principle  of  endowment ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  he  would  only  tell  the 
Dissenters  of  England  to  act  in  the  same 
way,  and  to  stand  upon  their  own  great 
pure  and  unassailable  principle ;  for,  if 
they  stood  by  it  manfully,  and  worked  for 
it  vigorously,  the  time  might  come,  nay, 
it  would  come,  when  that  principle  would 
be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
country. 
^^•-•^Xord  J.  Manners :  Sir,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Durham  has  applied  epithets  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Bandon,  which,  had  they  come  from  any 
other  hon.  Member  of  this  House,  I  should 
have  considered  rather  strong.  That  speech 
was  characterized  by  a  knowledge  of  eccle- 


siastical and  civil  history ;  and  as  the  hon. 
Member  agrees  with  the  noble  Lord  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  came,  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  "  insane  *'  should 
be  applied  to  the  reasoning  on  which  that 
conclusion  was  founded  until  I  heard  the 
hon.  Member  appeal  to  English  history 
himself,  and  then.  Sir,  all  my  surprise  was 
at  end.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  it 
is  to  the  conventicles  that  we  owe  what- 
ever we  possess  of  liberty:  to  which  of 
them,  I  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman,  are  we 
indebted  for  Magna  Charta?  I  can't. 
Sir,  congratulate  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  on  his 
new  ally.  But,  Sir,  passing  away  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  readinga  in 
history,  I  will  consider  the  question  now 
at  issue  before  the  House.  I  was  one  of 
those  Tory  Members  who,  in  the  summer 
of  1843,  when  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were 
discussed  at  great  length,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  no  ordinary  gravity  in  this 
House,  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that 
there  were  remedial  measures  which  a  Tory 
Minister,  such  as  Strafford,  or  Tyroonoel, 
or  Mr.  Pitt,  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
propose ;  and  who,  when  Her  Majesty *s 
Ministers  declared  in  reply,  that  **  concession 
had  reached  its  utmost  limits,"  backed  that 
opinion  by  a  vote  hostile  to  those  Ministers. 
I  feel  it  now,  therefore,  to  be  right  and 
just  towards  the  Government,  labouring  as 
it  is  under  the  odium  of  proposing  a  mea- 
sure which  I  then  approved,  and  still  ap- 
prove of,  to  come  forward  publicly,  and  not 
shrink  from  bearing  my  share,  humble  aa 
it  may  be,  in  that  odium,  and  vindicating 
to  the  best  of  my  power  this  proposal  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Jn  this  wreck 
of  parties,  this  general  confusion  of  men 
and  principles,  when  you,  as  you  fix  your 
speech -permitting  eye  on  the  Member 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  catch  it,  know 
not  on  which  side  he  is  about  to  speak ;  I 
know  and  feel  that  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  shape  out  a  dear,  distinct  course 
of  action,  ana  to  carry  it  out  consistently ; 
but  though  difficult,  it  is  not  impossible, 
and  I  will  apply  myself  to  elucidating  the 
course  which  I  think  Churchmen  may  take 
on  this  snbject,  and  to  combating  some  of 
the  arguments  which  are  used  to  induce 
them  to  oppose  the  proposition  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  I  say  some  of  the 
arguments,  because.  Sir,  with  that  one 
great  assertion  which  combines  the  other- 
wise inharmonious  forces  of  Protestantism, 
in  one  compact  phalanx  of  opposition  to 
the    measure,  I    have  no    concern—the 
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aMertion,  namely,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
xeligion  is  Anti-Christian,  and  that  conse- 
quently any  support  given  by  the  State  to 
Maynooth  is  treason  against  Christianity, 
All  those.  Sir,  who  believe  so,  are  not  only 
right,  but  are  imperatively  called  upon,  to 
wage  the  war  they  are  waging  against 
this  grant,  and  as  no  reasoning  could  have 
any  effiact  upon  such  a  belief,  so  I  shall  pass 
at  once  from  this  ground  of  opposition,  con- 
tenting myself  with  saying,  that  the  Church 
of  England  nowhere  imposes  so  tremendous 
a  belief  on  her  members,  and  that  I  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  totally 
unmoved  by  such  arguments,  unless  it  be 
to  pity  those  who  are  conscientiously  com- 
pelled to  use  them.  It  is  said,  then,  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bandon,  and 
by  others,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  is  in  a  schismatical  position, 
and  that  to  endow  the  seminary  from  which 
her  priests  are  to  come,  is  consequently  to 
endow  and  perpetuate  schism.  But,  Sir, 
admitting  that  position  to  be  one  of  schism, 
I  say  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  paying 
respect  to  history,  to  lay  the  blame  entirely 
upon  her.  It  is  we,  the  English  people, 
the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell, 
we  who  invented  the  Penal  Code,  and 
gave  the  Irish  peasants  an  English  speaking 
clergy,  and  an  alliance  with  Scotch  Pres- 
byterianism,  who  are,  at  least  equally  with 
them,  responsible  for  that  schism  ;  and  I 
look  in  vain  through  the  annals  of  the 
Church  for  a  precedent  that  can  justify  us 
now  in  regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
Church  as  guiltily  schismatical :  nor  when 
I  come  to  consult  the  standards  of  our 
Church,  and  the  works  of  her  holiest  and 
most  learned  divines,  can  I  find  anything 
which  would  lead  me  to  think  I  am  acting 
disloyally  towards  her  in  sanctioning  this 
grant.  The  English  Church  acknowledges 
the  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  orders, 
acknowledges  that  Church  as  an  authorized 
administrator  of  the  sacraments,  and  as  a 
true,  though  not  altogether  blameless  por- 
tion of  the  Church  universal : — 

**  Speak  gently  of  our  sister's  fall, 
Who  knows  but  gentle  love 
May  win  her,  at  her  patient  call, 
The  surer  way  to  prove." 

This,  Sir,  has  ever  been  the  language 
of  the  English  Church  since  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  as  a  loyal  son  of  that  Church,  I 
do  not  consider  myself  bound  to  withhold 
my  support  from  this  proposition.  But 
then  it  is  argued  this  endowment  of  May- 
nooth is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Irish 
Church,  and  will  ultimately  occasion  her 


downfall.  The  cry  is  raised,  *'  The  Church 
in  danger.*'  Yes,  Sir,  I  admit  that  it  is ; 
but  it  is  not  from  this  grant  to  Maynooth, 
nor  yet  from  the  Vatican,  nor  yet  from  the 
Jesuits,  that  the  Irish  Church  is  in  peril. 
It  is  from  herself,  from  her  own  self-willed 
and  disobedient  laity,  that  she  suffers  and 
is  in  danger :  they,  who  would  have  her 
discard  every  note  of  a  church,  and,  iso- 
lating themselves  from  the  rest  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  fraternize  with  the  Puritan, 
and  denounce  priestcraft  with  the  Presby- 
terian. No,  Sir,  when  I  see  sons  of  that 
Church  joining  with  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  to  subject,  in  the  words  of  that 
venerable  Prelate  who  now  so  worthily 
fills  the  see  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  addressed 
publicly  to  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  their 
faithful  clergy  to  slander,  insult,  and  per- 
secution ;  when  I  hear  the  complaints  of 
such  among  the  clergy  us  endeavour  to 
fulfil  their  ordination  vows ;  when  I  see  and 
hear  all  this,  and  then  listen  to  the  outcry 
raised  of  *'  The  Irish  Church  in  Danger," 
I  admit  it  indeed  to  be  in  danger,  but  am 
irrisistibly  reminded  of  the  clying  words 
of  the  martyred  Laud  on  the  scaffold, 
"  Poor  Church  of  England.  It  hath  flou- 
rished and  been  a  shelter  to  other  neigh- 
bouring churches,  when  storms  have  driven 
upon  them.  But,  alas !  now  it  is  in  a 
storm  itself,  and  God  only  knows  how  or 
when  it  shall  get  out  And,  which  is 
worse  than  a  sturm  from  without,  it  is 
become  like  an  oak  cleft  to  shivers  with 
wedges  made  out  of  its  own  body.  And 
that  Church  which  all  the  Jesuits'  machi- 
nations could  not  ruin,  is  fallen  into  dan- 
ger by  her  own."  These,  Sir,  are  my 
reasons  for  thinking  that,  as  a  Churchman, 
I  am  free  in  conscience  either  to  support 
or  oppose  this  grant ;  and  it  is  as  a  states- 
man, therefore,  that  1  must  come  to  a  deci- 
sion upon  it.  And  here  again.  Sir,  as  on 
the  church  argument,  I  refused  to  be  con- 
cluded by  an  assertion  of  the  Anti-Christi- 
anity of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  so 
now  when  we  consider  the  question  on 
grounds  of  State  policy,  do  I  set  no  store 
by  the  declarations  and  oaths  which  the 
political  Protestantism  of  the  last  150  years 
has  engrafted  upon  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. They  may,  who  list,  trace  all  the 
glory,  and  renown,  and  magnificence  of 
the  old  English  monarchy  to  the  Dutch 
conquest  of  1688,  which  subverted  it,  and 
see  in  the  Penal  Code  and  Protestant 
Ascendancy  the  safeguards  of  the  Empire : 
but  for  myself.  Sir,  1  claim  a  liberty  to 
mount  higher,   and   to  act  in   1845,  as 
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thougli  William  the  Third  had  died  Stad- 
holder  of  Holland.  Under  what  aspect^ 
then,  is  the  present  position  of  Roman 
Catholic  education  in  Ireland  presented 
to  us  ?  We  find^  to  hegin,  six  or  seven 
millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  whose  priests 
were  once  educated  ahroad,  hut  who 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  at  the  express 
desire  of  the  State,  hate  heen  educated  at 
Maynooth.  I  have  said  at  the  "  desire " 
of  the  State ;  I  might  have  used  a  stronger 
word,  and  said  by  the  compulsion  of  the 
State.  By  the  Penal  Laws  it  forbade 
them  to  be  educated  abroad,  though  to  be 
sure  it  took  equal  pains  to  prevent  their 
being  educated  at  home;  and  those  funds 
which  the  piety  and  charity  of  English 
and  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  managed 
to  devote  to  educational  purposes  in  France, 
it  deliberately  handed  over  to  confiscation 
by  the  French  Government,  when  com- 
pensation was  awarded  to  all  other  English 
claims :  the  Returns  which  have  been  moved 
for  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Liverpool  will  show,  unless  I  am  greatly 
misinformed,  that  £160,000  was  thus  sacri- 
fised  to  the  then  policy  of  the  State.  Such 
were  then  the  laws  of  the  country,  such  the 
policy  of  the  State ;  and  what  is  the  con- 
clusion which  I  draw  from  these  facts  .^ 
Why,  that  they  who  argue  now  in  favour 
of  Irish  priests  receiving  their  education 
abroad,  should  have  taken  care  to  prevent 
such  monstrous  injustice  from  being  per. 
petrated,  and  should  be  able  to  show  that 
the  fury  of  revolutions  and  the  iniquities 
of  restorations  have  left  funds  applicable 
for  that  purpose.  The  State,  then,  by  all 
means,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  has  for 
fifty  years  settled  that  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  priests  shall  be  educated  in  Ire- 
land; and  this  is  the  actual  position  of 
things.  "  Now,"  say  they  who  argue 
against  this  grant  on  grounds  of  State 
policy,  "  we  have  had  experience  enough 
of  the  Maynooth  educated  priests  to  see 
that  this  experiment  has  failed,  and  we 
therefore  say,  give  it  up!"  It  is  very 
easy.  Sir,  to  cry  out  "  a  failure ; "  to  brand 
a  rural  priesthmtd  as  ignorant,  turbulent 
bigots ;  to  exclaim  against  the  dirt  and  dis- 
loyalty of  Maynooth;  and  to  draw  a  touch- 
ing com|)arison  between  the  manners  of  the 
old  foreign  educated  priests,  and  those  of  the 
existing  race :  nothing  easier;  but  I  own, to 
my  mind  this  failure,  in  the  first  place,  is  not 
so  palatable  ;  in  the  second,  if  it  be  such  as 
you  describe  it  to  be,  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  right  in 
laying  the  blame  of  it  rather  at  the  door 


of  St.  Stephen's  than  at  that  of  St.  Patrick's; 
and  in  the  third  place,  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  with  him  rather  than  with  you  in  the 
proposed  measures  for  remedying  it.  As  to 
this  failure,  what  is  it?  Why,  that 
this  seminary,  at  which  yoa  board  and 
educate  400  young  men  for  £9,000  a  year, 
has  not  given  them  the  accomplishments 
ot'  Padua,  or  the  graces  of  Paris.  Very 
likely  not ;  did  you  ever  imagine  that  it 
would  ?  But  worse  than  this ;  it  has  not 
turned  out  a  loyal  and  an  enduring  clergy, 
who  should  preach  passive  obedience  and 
Christian  non-resistance  to  their  flocks 
your  fathers  persecuted ;  and  you,  according 
to  your  powers,  still  persecute  such  of  ^  the 
English  clergy  as  hold  those  doctrines. 
But,  Sir,  after  all,  is  this  accusation  just? 
I  greatly  suspect  not.  I  do  believe  that 
loyalty  of  an  exalted  kind  is  taught  at 
Maynooth;  that  loyalty  which  dictated 
those  pastoral  letters  which  this  winter 
came  from  the  titular  archbishops  of  Ar- 
magh and  Dublin,  and  which  might  be 
engraved  in  golden  capitals  with  no  bad 
effect  on  the  conspicuous  parts  of  Concili- 
ation-hall and  Covent-garden.  Bat  it  is 
the  practical  lessons  of  after  life ;  the  strug- 
gles, and  the  contumely,  the  keen  sense  of 
undeserved  inferiority,  and  the  bitter  ano- 
malies to  which  they  are  subject,  that  beat 
down  the  theoretical  loyalty  they  had 
learned  in  that  poverty-stricken  cloister* 
and  supplies  its  place  with  a  passionate  and 
blind  anxiety  to  work  out  the  political  re- 
generation of  their  country.  To  this  extent 
then,  Sir,  I  may  admit  the  alleged  failure  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  can  these  rustic 
priests,  these  uncouth  pastors  be  said  to 
have  failed  in  their  most  real,  most  im. 
portant  Christian  duties?  Has  the  mo- 
rality of  the  people  diminished  under  their 
tutelage?  Are  the  men  less  sober,  the 
women  less  chaste  than  under  the  old 
regime?  Do  they  live  idle  and  careless 
lives,  performing  their  sacred  functions 
mechanically,  and  as  seldom  as  they  may  ? 
or  are  they  still  to  the  Irish  people,  in  the 
words  of  my  hon.  friend  the  Member  for 
Canterbury— 

'*  The  priests,  those  gentle  priests  and  good, 
their  fathers  loved  to  hear, 
Sole  type  below,  midst  work  and  woe,  of  the 
God  whom  they  revere  i  '* 

discharging  their  awful  duties  with  a  seal 
and  a  self-denial  which  the  clergy  of 
another  communion  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  emulate.  If,  Sir,  they  be  such,  in  spite 
of  all  the  circttmscances  of  penury  and 
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meannen  io  which  you  have  educated  them ; 
though  their  manner  may  be  rustic,  their 
address  uncouth^  their  accent  provincial^ 
then  let  me  have  liberty  to  entreat  Pro* 
testant  Gentlemen  in  this  House  to  pause 
before  they  in  a  contemptuous  sentence 
condemn  the  priesthood  of  a  religion  which 
their  language  leads  me  to  believe  they 
neither  esteem  nor  understand.  But  per- 
haps the  strongest  argument  against  an 
endowment  of  Majmooth  on  grounds  of 
State  policy^  is  that  urged  with  great  force 
and  vigour  in  the  remarkable  pamphlet 
called  "Maynooth,  the  Crown,  and  the 
Country,*'  from  which  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  many  of  the  arguments  in  this  debate 
have  been  drawn.  It  is  there  urged  that 
whereas  in  all  other  countries.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  which  acknowledge  and  patron - 
i2e  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  the  most 
careful  safeguards  are  devised^  the  most 
stringent  conditions  enforced  to  secure  the 
supremacy  of  the  temporal  ruler,  as 
against  the  Roman  power ;  in  this  Empire 
alone  no  such  precautions  are  taken ;  here 
alone  is  total  free  trade  with  Rome. 
*'The  British  nation,"  it  is  said,  "pays 
for  Maynooth,  and  the  Pope  governs  it ; 
and  may  it  not  now  be  justly  required  that 
either  the  nation  should  cease  to  support, 
or  the  Pope  cease  to  rule  it  ? "  I  cannot 
deny  there  is  force  in  such  an  argument ; 
the  premises  are  well  and  clearly  drawn  up. 
The  priests  on  their  ordination  swear  true 
obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  the  bishops 
at  their  consecration  swear  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  papacy  and  the  royalties  of 
St.  Peter  against ;  all  men  the  archbishops 
may  not  exercise  their  functions  before  they 
receive  the  pallium  from  Rome.  Priests, 
bishops,  and  archbishops  are  thus  all  ub- 
jects  of  Rome,  and  Ma3mooth  is  placed 
exclusively  under  their  direction.  These 
are  the  premises :  I  admit  them ;  but  in 
the  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  them» 
the  learned  author  and  mvself  differ.    He 

m 

would  have  us  renounce  all  dealings  with 
such  a  body :  the  conclusion  to  which  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  am  irresistibly  impelled 
by  these  premises  is — acknowledge  frankly 
and  at  once  that  p«iwer  which  you  thus 
admit  to  be  so  greats  and  which  hitherto 
you  have,  with  a  childish  and  fatal  obstinacy, 
pretended  to  ignore.  Accredit  a  Minister 
to  the  Vatican,  receive  a  Nuncio  at  St. 
James's !  You  complain  that  you  have  not 
the  securities  which  Austria  and  Russia, 
France  and  Prussia  possess ;  but  it  is  your- 
selves you  have  to  thank  for  that  want. 
Common  sense^  Christian  charityi  political 


necessity  all  call  upon  you  to  take  this 
course;  and  yet,  endowing  Maynooth, 
acknowledging  a  Roman  Catholic  hierar- 
chy throughout  the  whole  of  your  vast 
Colonial  dominions,  using  even  your  Post 
Office  to  ward  off  danger  from  the  Papal 
States,  you  still  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  that  monarchy  which  was  great 
before  England  was  a  kingdom,  and  which 
possesses,  according  to  your  own  statements, 
such  tremendous  power  in  every  part  of 
your  Empire.  I  have  thus.  Sir,  endea- 
voured to  combat  the  chief  objections  I 
have  heard  made  against  the  Ministerial 
proposal;  permit  me  now  to  express  my 
entire  agreement  in  the  repudiation  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), of  the  great  argument  in  vogue 
out  of  doors  to  reconcile  Exeter-hall  to 
the  measure :  like  him.  Sir,  I  do  not  vote 
for  it  because  it  will  Protestantise  Ireland. 
No,  Sir,  I  vote  for  this  grant  in  that  gene- 
rous, confiding  spirit  to  which  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  invited  us.  I  join 
him  heartily  in  this :  but  will  he  permit 
roe,  in  return,  to  remind  him  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  not 
the  only  ecclesiastical  body  towards  which 
the  State  may  be  expected  to  manifest  a 
generous,  confiding  spirit  ?  He  may  believe 
me.  Sir,  that  the  opposition  he  is  now 
encountering  from  so  large  and  so  respect- 
able a  portion  of  the  English  Church,  is 
none  the  less  strong,  none  the  less  sustained, 
because  they  feel  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  has  been  the  reverse  of  gene- 
rous and  confiding  towards  that  Church, 
which  it  is  still  a  pleasant  fiction  to  desig- 
nate as  allied  to  the  State.  In  Canada 
and  Ireland,  in  Australia  and  England, 
and  above  all  in  Wales,  does  the  Church 
complain  of  wrong,  and  insult,  and  con- 
tempt; and  while.  Sir,  I  cordially  join 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  dealing 
thus  generously  towards  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  I  hope  we  may  augur  from 
this  magnanimity  to  Maynooth,  a  return 
to  a  more  generous  and  confiding  bearing 
on  the  part  of  the  State  towards  the  Church 
of  England :  and  I  will  venture  to  believe, 
that  this  grant  to  Maynooth  will  not  only 
prove  an  olive  branch  to  Ireland,  but  the 
pledge  of  a  recurrence  to  sound  Church 
principles  in  England.  With  every  feeling, 
then,  of  confidence  that  as  a  Churchman  I 
am  not  acting  disloyally  towards  the  Church 
in  sanctioning  this  measure,  and  as  a  states- 
man that  I  am  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  my  country,  I  give  my  vote  for  this  Bill 
of  permanent  endowmeot  to  the  College 
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of  Maynooth.  I  vote  for  it  because  it  is 
an  act  of  kindness  and  justice  towards  tbe 
Irish  people  whom  we  have  so  long  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed ;  and  because  it  may* 
however  remotely,  hasten  the  advent  of 
that  blessed  day  when,  with  mutual  con- 
fessions of  pride  and  hard-beartedness,  and 
with  April  tears  of  contrition  and  of  joy, 
we  and  they  shall  kneel  before  the  common 
altars  of  our  common  faith — ^a  consumma- 
tion which  alone  can  effectually  avail  to 
Christianize  the  expanded  and  expanding 
empire  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  to 
give  to  toil  its  just  reward,  and  hallow  it 
with  a  Christian  benediction ;  heal  the  sores 
and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  bleeding,  dis- 
tracted Ireland ;  and  render  England  what 
she  once  was,  and  may  be  yet  again,  the 
queen  of  the  nations,  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tendom, stretching  her  roots  down  into  the 
richest  soil  of  antiquity,  and  spreading  her 
fruitful  branches  into  the  measureless  ex- 
panse of  unseen  futurity. 

Mr.  Rutherfurd  thought  that  the  arga- 
ments  in  favour  of  the  grant  were  un- 
answerable. In  what  position  did  they 
find  the  question  ?  They  found  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth  established  in  1795, 
when  Ireland  was  under  the  government 
of  an  exclusively  Protestant  Legislature 
and  Executive — a  Legislature  and  Execu- 
tive certainly  extremely  jealous  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Protestantism. 
They  then  found  this  College  conti- 
nued, by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
for  fifty  years,  and  made  the  subject  of 
annual  grants  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then 
argued,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
compact,  that  there  was  no  compact  to 
prevent  Parliament  from  interfering,  if 
Maynooth  were  an  establishment  danger- 
ous to  the  safety  of  the  realm.  The 
question,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  became 
narrowed  into  a  very  small  compass,  when 
it  was  found  that  no  section  of  the  House, 
nor,  as  he  believed,  any  individual  in  it— 
certainly  not  any  individual  of  great 
authority  and  weight — had  ventured  to 
propose  that  Maynooth  should  be  abolish- 
ed, or  the  Parliamentary  grant  withdrawn. 
The  question,  then,  he  conceived,  must  be 
argued  upon  the  admission  that  the 
grant  must  not  be  withdrawn,  but  that  it 
must  continue  to  receive  that  public  sup- 
port which,  for  fifty  years,  it  had  obtained 
from  that  House.  Next,  it  was  to  be 
considered  whether  a  case  had  been  made 
out  for  the  grant  now  proposed.    Upon 


this  part  of  the  subject,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  concur  with  tbe  right  boo.  Mem- 
ber for  Perth,  in  quoting  the  testimony  of 
a  Mr.  Grant  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
tbe  College  of  Maynooth  ;  but  relied  with 
the  most  implicit  credit  upon  the  official 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  Tbe 
facts  which  that  contained  clearly  called 
upon  the  House  to  increase  the  grant, 
and  to  rescue  the  establishment  from  its 
ruinous,  dilapidated  condition,  and  its 
straitened  accommodation  ;  a  state  utterly 
unbecoming  any  national  institution.  He 
could  scarcely  think  that  there  would  be 
any  opposition  to  an  increase  of  the 
grant,  and  to  make  the  College  worthy  of 
its  founder  and  its  purposes.  As  regarded 
the  permanency  which  it  was  proposed 
to  bestow  upon  it,  be  was  opinion  that 
they  bad  arrived  at  the  time  when  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  get  rid  of 
the  heartburnings  which  the  annual  dis- 
cussion was  sure  to  create,  and  to  avoid 
the  renewal  year  after  year  of  the  bitterest 
feelings  upon  a  topic  of  immense  import- 
ance. But,  above  all,  he  thought  it  would 
be  advantageous,  because  he  was  of  opin- 
ion it  would  be  an  earnest  to  Ireland  that 
she  was  at  length  to  reap  the  fruita 
of  the  Union,  in  its  letter  and  spirit^ 
which  was  that  of  her  equal  adoption  ia 
every  sense.  That  he  considered  was  a 
most  important  view  to  take  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  trusted  she  would  take  this 
grant  as  an  earnest  not  only  from  the  pre- 
sent Government,  but  from  the  Legislature, 
that  she  was  now  about  to  experience  the 
benefits  of  the  Union.  What  were  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Union  was  carried  ? 
Surely  not  to  strengthen  tbe  hands  of 
party  for  any  purposes  of  oppression  and 
degradation,  but  to  protect  the  people,  and 
to  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  their 
English  brethren  in  all  their  rights  and 
privileges — to  elevate  their  intellectual 
character,  to  secure  Protestant  interest* 
without  injury  \o  Catholic  claims — and, 
to  use  a  word  so  much  and  frequently 
abused— by  securing  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy, to  enable  them  to  govern  Ireland 
without  exclusive  reference  to  Protestant 
or  Catholic  views.  He  was  convinced  that 
that  grant  would  produce  a  great  change 
in  the  feeling  of  Ireland  towards  England, 
and  that  it  would  form  a  consolidation  of 
sentiment  throughout  the  Empire.  Il  waa 
utterly  impossible  to  continue  in  the  same 
course  they  had  pursued  towards  that 
country,  and  he  tnttled  that  it  would  also 
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be  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  plao 
which  they  had  now  adopted,  without 
cementing  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
two  countries,  and  enabling  Government 
to  carry  measures  which  would  enlighten 
the  people  of  Ireland^  improve  their 
social  condition,  and  establish  a  sound 
system  of  religious  instruction,  which 
would  not  endanger  or  injure  Protestant- 
ism. He  knew  that  he  was  delivering  an 
opinion  against  the  sentiments  of  many 
of  his  constituents.  He  knew  that  he 
might  be  called  to  account  for  bis  vote; 
but  his  reply  would  be^  that  the  question 
was  one  with  respect  to  which  he  must 
act  on  his  own  convictions  ;  and  he 
must  not  rely  on  the  opinions  of  the  hour 
or  of  the  day,  because  he  was  sure 
that  many  years,  perhaps  that  many 
months  might  not  pass  over  the  heads  of 
his  constituents^  without  their  coming  to 
the  opinions  and  according  in  the  senti- 
ments he  had  that  day  expressed,  and 
which  he  must  entertain  when  he  knew 
that  the  true  interests  of  a  great  empire 
were  at  stake. 

Mr.  Smythe:  I  remember  to  have  read. 
Sir,  a  remark  made   by  the   right    hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
when   he  proposed  a  measure  somewhat 
analogous    to    this  —  I    mean    when    he 
brought    forward     the     Catholic     Relief 
Bill — when  he    stated,  that   one   of  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  anticipate 
thai  the  measure  must,  sooner  or    later, 
be    carried,   was    the    fact   that   all    the 
young  men  of  the  day  who  had  recently 
come  from  the  universities,  were  in  favour 
of    Catholic  Emancipation.     I    think    it 
rather  strange  that  in  the  course  of  these 
debates,  and  in  the   right   hon.  Gentle- 
roan's  own  Government,  we  may  remark 
the  same  distinctions.     We  see  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman,     who    has   upon     this 
occasion   pursued    a  liberal,  a  wise,  and 
a  conciliatory  course,  followed    in    that 
liberal,  and  wise,  and  conciliatory  course 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman    the    Sec- 
retary at  War  (Mr.  S.  Herbert),  and  by 
my  noble  Friend  who  has  addressed  the 
House   this    evening,    the    Member     for 
Lynn  (Lord  Jocelyn),  whilst  at  the  same 
time  we  find  the  right   hon.  Gentleman 
the    Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer   still 
so    true    to    his    ancient    reminiscences, 
that   he    cannot   speak    of    the    Roman 
Catholic  priests,  even  in    bringing   in    a 
measure  of  grace  and  of  concession,  with- 
out saying  that  the  education    at    May- 
VOL.LXXIX.    {JS»i} 


nooth  was  as  disgraceful  to  the  country 
which  affords  the  means  of  sustaining  this 
education,   as  it   was  degrading    to  the 
priests  who  receive  it ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    the     Secretary    for    Ireland 
speaks  of  the  measure  as  an  act  of  charity. 
Now,  feeling  strongly  that  the  subject  is 
most  important,  it  is  on  no  such  grounds 
that  I  can  bring  myself  to  support  it.     I 
remember  that,   two   years  ago,   as  has 
been  stated  by  my  noble  Friend,  I,  in 
common  with  him,  anticipated  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  suggestion.     Unfortu- 
nately my  watch  was  upon  this,  as  upon 
other  occasions,   five   minutes    too    fast. 
And  I  need  not  tell  the  House  that  there 
is  a  considerable  diflference  between  going 
before  or  going  in  company  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.     I  remember  upon  that 
occasion  to  have  incurred  much  odium  and 
some  misconstruction  from  those  who  be- 
lieved, with   too  fond   a  credulity,  that 
'*  concession  had  reached  its  utmost  limit." 
And  I  particularly  remember  an  attack  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Lord   Sandon)— and   I    can   assure   the 
noble  Lord  I  do  not  remember  it  for  its 
severity — upon  the  rashness  and  forward- 
ness of  youth  !    I  think  I  might  now  retort 
upon   the   rashness    and   forwardness  of 
riper  age,  on  the  proverbial  extragavance 
of  young  conversions,  and  protest  against 
the  principle  of  restitution,  which,  if  the 
noble  Lord  means  it,  he  ought  to  vote 
against  this  grant  as  an  absurdity,  and 
which,  if  he  do  not  mean  it,  it  is  a  wanton 
insult  of  the  Member  for  Liverpool  against 
and  to  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment. 
But    the    noble  Lord   is  an    hereditary 
waverer.       However,   if  I   was  a   worse 
courtier  than  the  noble  Lord,  I  was  a  bet- 
ter judge.     I  never  doubted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  has  been  character- 
ized by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Sheffield  as  the  great  doer  of  his  age, 
as  he  had  done  Emancipation  so  would  he 
do  Maynooth.     I  was  not  deceived  by  the 
extreme  Protestantism  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  adolescence — he    was   then 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Nor  am  I  among  those  who  believe  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  the  enemy  of 
Ireland  ;  although  it  is  susceptible  of  some 
doubt  whether  Ireland  is  not  the  enemy  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.      He  treats  it 
so  considerately,  so  caressintrly — almost 
as  caressingly  as  if  it  was  an  Opposition  : 
he  carries  all  the  measures  that  it  wants, 
and  among  them  none  was  ever  wiser,  or 
2£ 
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jaster,  or  more  necessary,  than  the  present 
Bill.  And  among  the  many  contrasts 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  long 
career  affords,  there  is  none  which  history 
will  record  more  favourably  than  the  con- 
trast between  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land. The  young  and  proscribing  partisan 
has  become  the  clement  and  beneficent 
ruler — the  young  Octavius  of  intolerance 
is  merged  in  the  Augustus  of  conciliation 
and  of  grace.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
may  in  this  matter  rely  on  the  sincerity  of 
my  congratulations,  because  I  know  full 
well  how  much  they  will  cost  me.  I  know 
full  well  what  odium  I  incurred  by  my 
suggestions  in  a  former  year  among  an 
archiepiscopal  constituency,  not  to  be  well 
aware  that  I  shall  again  be  at  issue  with 
that  same  archiepiscopal  constituency. 
But,  although  I  prefer  my  own  con- 
victions to  theirs  in  this  matter,  I  am 
not  surprised  that  theirs  are  so  strong, 
considering  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  excite  them.  The  pamphlets, 
the  tracts,  the  speeches,  the  itinerant  lec- 
turers, trading  on  their  own  imaginative 
crapulence ;  even  a  Member  of  this 
House  has  condescended  to  string  together 
a  bead-roll  of  indecencies — a  rosary  of 
abominations.  Suppose  the  Irish  were  to 
retaliate  ;  suppose  they  were  to  compile  a 
cento  from  the  class  books  of  our  own 
colleges  and  schools;  suppose  ^ou  take 
the  celebrated  line  of  Euripides, — 


«f 


My  tongue  luf  iwom  it,  but  my  mind  la  uulroni.* 


Suppose  we  take  a  passage  from  Terence, 
an  ode  of  Catullus  about  Manurra,  a 
sentiment  from  the  symposium  of  Plato, 
or  a  morality  of  Paley,  it  would  be  quite 
as  easy,  I  suspect,  to  alarm  the  Wesley- 
ans,  and  affright  the  Independents.  Away, 
then,  with  this  pharisaical  hypocrisy, 
which  objects  to  books  of  examination, 
catechetically  distributed,  but  which  flings 
its  Lemprieres  broadcast  among  children  ; 
which  strains  at  the  calendar,  but  swallows 
the  mythology  !  But  whilst  the  means  are 
thus  glaringly  unfair,  lam  far  from  under- 
rating their  effects.  I  believe  it  would  be 
as  easy  now  to  raise  the  No-Popery  cry 
as  it  was  in  1807,  or  1827,  or  1829. 
Would  that  it  might  be  under  the  control 
of  such  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  county  of  Dorset  (Lord  Ashley),  whose 
speech  of  this  evening  was  characterized 
by  that  great  ability,  and  that  grave  sense 
of  responsibility,  which  always  mark  the 


speeches  of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  this  will 
not  be.     Would,  also,  that  these  Nor 
Popery  enthusiasts— and  I  do  not  mean 
there  are  any  enthusiasts  in  this  House — 
would,  in  their  calmer  hoar^  if  they  ever 
have  one,  look  back  for  the  last  200  years, 
and  pass  in  review  all  the  men  they  have 
believed  in,  from  Titus  Oates  down  to 
Lord    George  Gordon  ^  and  from  Lord 
George  Gordon  down  to  our  own  time ; 
and  then  I  think  they  would  agree  with 
me,  that  the  superstition  is  not  all  upon 
one  side.      If,  at  the  same  time,  they 
should  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  their 
literature,   their  architecture,  and    their 
taste,  I  think  they  will  be  less  satisfied 
than  they  now  are  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  are  the  providential  instruments  of 
England's  greatness.    They  will,  at  any 
rate,  find  out  that  they  have  always  beeo» 
as  they  always  will  be,  betrayed  by  their 
own  leaders.    The  moment  a  great  Pro- 
testant champion  enters  this  House,  still 
flushed  with  the  plaudits  of  Exeter-hall, 
with  the  doxology  perhaps  still  ringing 
in  his  ears,  determined  to  carry  all  before 
him,  somehow  or  other  1  observe  common 
sense  acts  upon  him  as  religion  acts  upon 
a  Dervish;  be  goes  round— he  kicks  a 
little — ^but  still   he  goes  round ;  it  is  a 
Parliamentary  polka,  now  practising  by 
the  whole  of  that  Bench,  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uoi« 
versity  of  Cambridge,  down  to  the  bon. 
Member  for  the  county  of  Selkirk.    And 
this  it  is — ^this  going  round  of  the  great 
Protestant  champions — which  renders  this 
''No- Popery"  agitation,  notwithstanding 
all  its  zeal  and  all  its  respectability — to 
my  mind  synonymous  —  despite  all  its 
numbers,  null  and  inefficient.     But  of  late 
years  another  opposition  has  arisen  to  this 
grant,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
I  will  call  the  "Anglican  opposition.^ 
This  party  was  weak  in  the  House:  but  it 
was  strong  in  dialectitians-^strong  io  the 
universities — strong  among  young  men; 
and  it  was  supposed,  up  to  Friday  last,  to 
have  been  represented  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   my  right    hon.    Friend    the 
Member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Gladstone); 
and  it  also  claimed  illustration  from  his 
retirement   from    office :    **  De    civiiaie 
decedere  maluit  quam  de  iefUenHa."     He 
left  the  Cabinet ;  but  he  kept  his  theory. 
And  now  does  any  hon.  Gentleman  believe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  really  aban- 
doned his  theory  ?  Abandoned  bis  theory  I 
»yesj  Sir,  as  a  certain  society  abandoM 
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a  coantrj— to  return  toil  on  the  first  con- 
Tenieut  opportunity.     In   that  cloud  of 
variegated  phraseology  in  which   he,  as 
usual,    the    other    night    wrapped    and 
shrouded   his  mysterious  divinity,   there 
was  only  one  phrase  which  was  intelligihle 
to  vulgar  mortals  like  myself.     He  said, 
that  notwithstanding  his  most  cherished 
convictions,  he  would  vote  in  favour  of 
this  Bill.     So,  then,  it  is  most  clear  that 
his  most  cherished  convictions  and  his 
votes  are  at  issue.    But  about  the  mere 
vulgarity  of  voters,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man cares  little ;  for  upon  this  very  ques- 
tion he  has  voted  all  ways.    He  voted 
first  against,  then  in  favour  of  the  grant ; 
he  then   went  out  of  office  because  the 
grant  was  to  be  increased;  then  the  measure 
involving  the  increased  grant  came  to  a 
first  reading— he  did  not  vote  at  all ;  we 
are  now  at  the  second  reading— he  is  pre- 
pared to  vote  in  favour  of  it.    And  is  any 
hon.  Gentleman — is  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself— quite  sure,  that  upon  the 
third  reading  he  will  not  find  equally  good 
reasons  for  voting  against  the  measure  ? 
But,  with  regard  to  "  his  most  cherished 
feelings,*'  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  one 
word ;  and  that  is,  that  these  feelings  are 
cherished,   not  by  himself  alone,  but  by 
many  converts  whom  he  has  convinced, 
and  by  many  fanatics,  whose  reason  his 
eloquence  has  helped  to  fascinate.    And 
what  is  their  position  ?     What  is  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  them  ?     It  is  an  old 
enemy  with  a  new  face ;  it  is  the  worst 
principle  of  absolutism,  disguised  in  the 
worst  language  of  the  Jesuits ;  it  is  the 
principle  of  Alva,  and  the   language  of 
Escobar.     It  begins  in  a  fiction— that  be- 
cause the  State  has  once  placed  its  affiance 
to  a  particular  system,  it  is  bound  to  per- 
petuate that  system,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others  to  all  time.    This,  to  be  true, 
should  be  universally  true  ;  and  if  it  were 
to  prevail  at  this  moment  in  this  country, 
we  should  still  have  the  Ptolemaic  system 
iu  our  observatories,  and  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton might  only  be  known  somewhat  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  may  be  known — as 
a  crotchetty   theologian,    but    a  capital 
Master  of  the  Mint.     But  if  this  principle 
begins  in  fiction,  it  ends  in  pains  and 
penalties  ;    if  it  begins  in  sophistry,  it 
ends  in  persecution;  it  is,  in  one  word, 
the  old,  vicious,  cruel,  effete  principle  of 
uniformity.     Sir,  whether  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman  argued  against  or  in  favour  of 
this  priDciple^  I  think  his  position  is  equally 


untenable.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as 
an  author,  wrote  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  uniformity;  but  the   argument  made 
use  of  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
in  the  introduction  of  this  measure,  was 
unanswerable.     That  argument,  charac- 
terized by  an  hon.  Member  as  *'  the  Colo- 
nial argument"  was  this — that  the  State 
has  for  150  years  endowed  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  Scotland,  paid  Presbyterian  ism  in 
Ireland,  and  acted  as  we  heard  last  night 
from    an    hon.   Member    (Mr.    Hume,) 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  vast  peninsula 
of  India,  and  elsewhere  in  our  dependen- 
cies.     But    the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  or  rather  the  right  hon. 
Author,  had  a  vision  of  his  own ;  he  was 
dazzled  by  the  recollection  of  eleven  years 
in  our  history,  when,  to  use  his  own  phrase- 
ology, many  gentlemen  of  **  the  Church 
had  exclusive  possession  of  the  precincts 
of  Parliament.*'    And  when  do  you  sup- 
pose were  these  eleven  years  ? — In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ? — In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  ?— In  the  reign  of  that  Con- 
sul Plancus  King  George  III.,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  so  much  ?     Not  so ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  at  that  happy 
period  when  England  was  the  minion  and 
hireling  of  France ;    when  Ireland  was 
treated  as  a  conquest,  and  the  Irish  as 
savages ;  and  when  a  very  energetic  mem- 
ber of  the  very  energetic  family  of  Gra- 
hams   was    sabring     Cameronians,    and 
dragooning    Scotland     into    Episcopacy. 
These  were  the  anni  mirabiles  of    the 
right  hod.   Gentleman;    I  am   sure   the 
right  hon.  Home  Secretary  will  not  wish 
for  their  recurrence.     But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    (Mr.   Gladstone)  on   Friday 
last  advanced  his  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
measure ;  and  I  must  say,  if  ever  a  good 
cause  was  defended  by  a  bad  apology,  it 
was  upon  that  occasion,  because  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  again  came  forward  with 
the  old  principle  of  "a  compact  and  a 
pledge."     A  pledge !  and  what  was  Ca- 
tholic  Emancipation  ?       What   was   the 
abolition  of  ten   bishoprics   in   Ireland  ? 
What,  the   Charitable  Bequests  Act,  the 
other  day  7    What !  you  will  not  hear  the 
trumpet-tongue  of  the  Legislature,  year 
after  year,  and  session  after  session,  pro- 
claiming toleration,  but  you  pretend  to  be 
guided  by  the  whisper  of  a  Minister,  and 
the  hearsay  of  an  engagement  as  old  as  the 
eighteenth  century !  But  upon  these  refine- 
ments I  would  fain  address  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  language  made  use  of  by  a 
2E2 
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great  trade  Minister  to  a  g^reat  theolog^ian 
with  a  theory.    Colbert  said  to  Bossuet — 
when  he  was  urging  some  of  those  argu- 
ments which  eventually  ended  in  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantez — *'  All  this 
belongs   to  your  conscience  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  ;  there  is  another  conscience  within 
you — let  that  speak."    So  now  1  would 
fain  say  to  the  right  hon.   Gentleman, 
"  All  this  belongs  to  your  conscience  of 
Oxford ;  there  is  another  conscience  within 
you — let  that  speak.   It  will  tell  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  put  things  before  him 
more  broadly  and  to  the  purpose  ;  it  will 
tell  him  that  an  ardent  and  a  susceptible 
people,  whose  alliance  with  their  priest- 
hood was  solemnized  in  a  lime  of  tribula- 
tion and  misfortune,  is  not  to  be  divorced 
from  them  in  the  first  dawn  of  a  happier 
era.    Not  open  violence — not  **  the  vicious 
perfection"  of  the  law— not  arms  bills,  not 
coercion  bills,  not  laws  of  mortmain  by 
which  you  harrassed  them,   not  cy-pres 
constructions  by  which  you  robbed  them — 
none  of  these  things  have  been  able  to  "  put 
asunder"  those  whom  persecution  *'  had 
joined   together."      And,  Sir,  this  more 
insidious   design  will  also  fail,  which  is 
lisping  with  all  the  insolent  euphonism  of 
an  old  proprietary,  that  you  will  disarm 
the  Irish  priest  by  making  him  a  gentle- 
man.    A  gentleman !  that  is,  something 
more  of  an  abbe  and  something  less  of  a 
cur6 — something  more  of  a  chaplain,  and 
something    less  of    a    priest — one    who 
will  look  more  to   the  patron^  and  care 
less  for  the  poor ;  in  a  word,  "  a  man  of 
the  world,"  but  not  of  the  next  world. 
This  design  will  also  fail ;  or,  If  it  suc- 
ceed, 1  pity  your  short-sightedness.     Ele- 
vate the  Irish  priest  from  the  sphere  in 
which  he  moves,  and  acts,  and  has  his 
useful  being,  and  you  destroy  his  influence. 
It  is  because  he  is  of  the  commons  that 
be  leads  the  commons.     I  know  that  upon 
this  matter  I  am  at  issue  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  House ;  but  I  know  that  a 
greater  legislator  (with  all  respect  be  it 
said)  than  any  in  this  House — that  that 
Napoleon,  of  whom  it  will  be  said  that  not 
the  least  of  his  many  miracles  was  that  he 
gave  back   Christianity   to    France — has 
recorded  his  opinion  that  a  priesthood  for 
the  people  should  be  of  the  people.     Be- 
sides, Sir,  I  have  myself  seen  the  prelacy 
of  Ireland.     It  was  on  the  day  of  a  great 
solemnity  at  Maynooth.     Plain  men  f^^" 
were,   poor  men ;     the    same  euph 
might  brand  them  *       -**en.    ' 


was  about  them  none  of  that  splendour 
and  array  for  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  so  rebuked ;  no  pomp,  no  representa- 
tion. But  I  am  wrong;  there  was  repre- 
sentation ;  but  it  was  not  the  representa- 
tion of  so  many  thousands  a  year,  but  of  so 
many  millions  of  souls.  It  is  these  men  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
makes  his  friends.  They  will  remember  that, 
notwithstanding  a  powerful  opposition,  he 
brought  forward  a  measure  of  conciliation 
without  restriction  and  without  conditions ; 
and  in  that  hour  of  emergency  and  crisis, 
which  those  who  look  at  nations  and  not 
at  Cabinets  know  cannot  be  distant — in 
that  hour  of  emergency  and  crisis,  when 
your  entente  cordiale  with  France  shall 
fail  you  (as  it  surely  will  fail  you),  you 
will  have  an  entente  cordiale  with  Ireland 
to  supply  its  place.  In  that  day,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
shall  be  called  upon  to  rally  round  him  the 
energies  of  this  mighty  Empire — for  he 
alone,  notwithstanding  all  this  temporary 
clamour,  represents  its  requirements — he 
will  be  able  to  adopt  to  the  enemies  of 
England,  be  they  at  Washington,  or  be 
they  at  Paris,  the  solemn  and  beautiful 
language  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London, — "  Our  Queen  reigns  over  a 
united  people.*' 

Mr.  Reding  ton  could  not,  as  one  of  the 
Representatives  of  Ireland,  give  a  silent 
vote  on  the  present  question.  Maynooth 
had  not  bad  a  fair  trial,  and  it  was  time 
that  some  justice  was  done  to  that  insti- 
tution. It  had  been  asked  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  why  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  did  not  come  forward  with  the 
necessary  funds,  and  themselves  endow 
the  College  of  Maynooth,  where  their 
clergy  were  educated  and  trained  ?  He 
would  tell  those  who  asked  this  question, 
that  England  had  banished  the  priests 
from  their  native  shoics,  and  compelled 
them  to  seek  refuge  abroad ;  she  had  also 
prohibited  the  Roman  Catholic  worship 
in  Ireland,  and  had  enforced  heavy  penal- 
ties against  those  who  professed  that  faith. 
Mr.  Pitt  came  and  established  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth  ;  and  let  him  ask  was  it 
to  be  expected,  that  with  an  endowment 
of  9,000/.  a>year  bestowed  by  the  State 
upon  that  establishment — was  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  people  of  Ireland  wonld 
impose  upon  themselves  the  burden  of 
ying  that  expense,  ar  *    '  tio^ 

nmuiiity,  in  additi  "o- 

^ents  which  t!  ir 
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priesthood  ?     Besides,  he   might  remind 
the  House  that  there  were  large  Roman 
Catholic  semioaries  at  Tuam  and  Wexford^ 
and  in  other  places  in   Ireland,  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining which  was  borne  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  without  any   assistance  being 
given  to  them  by  the  State.     It  had  been 
objected  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
It  was  impossible  to  grant  an  endowment 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
because  there  was  already  an  Establish- 
ment there  supported  by  the  State,  and 
consequently  it  was  inconsistent  to  endow 
another.     He  did  not  think  this  argument 
would  hold  good  with  respect  to  Scotland, 
where  the  State  recognised  and  supported 
a  Church  at  variance  with  the  religion 
recognised  by  law  in  England  ;   and  he 
must  say,  that  the  objection  appeared  to 
him  to  aflford  a  sound  reason  for  refusing 
all  endowments  whatsoever.     The  argu- 
ment as  to  a  State  religion  was  denied  to 
Ireland,  for  there  the  religion  of  the  people 
was  different  from  that  recognised  by  the 
State.     He  could  not  see  why  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  applied  in  one  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  be  rejected  in  another.    For 
his  own  part,  he  thought  there  was  less 
danger  in  paying  no  religion  than  in  pay- 
ing only  one.     What  was  the  case  in  the 
Continental  States?   In  Prussia,  France, 
and  Belgium,  all  religious  professions  were 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  of  equality. 
But    in    Ireland    Protestantism    was   at- 
tempted  to  be  forced  upon  the   people, 
without   success,    for   the  vast   majority 
retained  the  failh  which  had   first  struck 
root  in  the  minds  of  the  community.    The 
endowments  of  the  Church  were  all  of 
them  of  Roman  Catholic  origin  ;  and  the 
people  not  having  departed    from   their 
original  religion,  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  voluntary  principle  to  support  their 
priesthood.      Was    the    House   prepared 
to    adopt     that     principle?      Was     the 
House  prepared   to  say    that   the   tithes 
levied  in  th^t  country — which  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  equity  were  Roman 
Catholic  endowments — was   the    House, 
he  repeated,  prepared  to  give  up  the  tithes 
and  the  Church  property  in  Ireland,  and 
to  apply  it  to  national  purposes? — for  if  so, 
then  they  would  have  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple   in   action    to«morrow.      He   would  ; 
now  turn  his  attention  to  the  Bill  before 
the   House.     He  thought  that  the  state 
of  the  College  of  Maynoolh  was  a  disgrace 
to   any  institution  bearing  the  name  of 


college ;  and  he  believed  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  had  taken  a  straight- 
forward and  honest  view  of  the  subject. 
By  his  proposition  he  had  dealt  fairly  and 
generously  with  the  College.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite,  when  he  introduced 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  confessed 
that  he  bowed  to  a  moral  necessity  which 
he  could  not  control ;  and  he  (Mr.  Red- 
ington]  must  now  be  allowed  to  say  that 
he  saw  in  the  present  proposition  the 
triumph  of  those  principles  which  had  been 
ever  consistently  supported  j}j  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  and  his 
party.  He  could  not  forget  old  friends 
for  those  who  offered  new  favours.  He 
would  offer  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site this  advice — to  persevere  in  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  now  entered  on.  Let  hiro» 
in  legislating  for  Ireland,  bear  this  fact 
in  mind,  that  out  of  its  population  of 
8,000,000,  there  were  7,000,000  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  then  his  legislation, 
whether  it  regarded  Church  or  State  in 
that  country,  would,  ultimately,  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Debate  again  adjourned. 

House   adjourned    at  a    quarter    ast 
twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  April  17, 1845. 

HituTEfc.3    Sa/^«r.— The  Lord  Maryborough,  after  the 

Death  of  his  Father. 
Bills.     PubUe.  —  1*-    Sugar  (Ezdae  Dutiet) ;  AucUoa 
Duties  Repeal. 

2»-   ShcriflEi  (Wales). 

5*-  and  passed : — ^Mutiny  s  Marine  Mutiny  i  Glass  Duties  i 
Customs  (Export  DuUes). 

Private^— I*-  Birmingham  and  Staflbrdshire  Gas  Light 
Company;  Mandiester Stipendiary  Magistrate ;  Forth  and 
Clyde  Navgation ;  Amicable  Society  Assurance. 

2*-  Kingstoopupon-Hull  Docks;  EDesmere,  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool  Canals  Union. 

Reported.  —  Birkenhead  Company's  Docks;  Birkenhead 
Commissioners  Dock  ;  Thames  Navigation  Debt. 

3**  and  passed  ; — Sparrow's  Heme  Road. 
PETITIONS  Prbskntko.  From  Clergy  and  others  of  Llan- 
gorwen,  and  several  other  places,  against  the  Union  of 
SU  Asaph  and  Bangor.— By  Earl  of  Powis,  ttata  Tang- 
roere,  and  numerous  other  places,  against  the  Union  of 
SL  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the  Appoint- 
ment of  a  Bishop  of  Mandiester. — By  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Worocster,  Chester,  and  St.  David's,  Earls 
Huntingdon,  Eglintoun,  Falmouth,  Eldon,  Malmesbury, 
and  Powis,  Lords  Feversham,  Kinnaird,  and  Redesdale, 
and  by  the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane  (45),  and  Viscount 
Combennere,  from  Vicar  and  others  of  Holne,  and  a  great 
number  of  places,  against  Increaseof  Grant  to  Maynooth. 
— By  the  Earl  ofRipon,  from  Legislative  Coundl  of  New 
South  Wales,  praying  the  Privilege  of  Iroportiog  Wheat 
and  Flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  nominal  duty. 
—By  Bbhop  of  London,  ttam  Cannock,  and  several 
other  phMses,  for  the  Suppreanon  of  Intempcnnee, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  fnnn  Beodesin,  and  5 
other  places,  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Beer  Houses.— 
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From  Euton  Mandit,  and  levenl  odier  plaeef ,  ftir  Che 
better  Otaeervanoe  of  the  Sabbatlu— From  Ma^iemfelt, 
for  EnoouxBgement  of  Schools  in  connexion  with  Chuzch 
Education  Sodety  (Ireland). — By  Earl  of  Eldon,  from 
Landowners  and  others  of  War^am*  for  Protection  to 
Agriculture^ — By  Lord  Monteagle,  from  Tradesmen  and 
otheis  of  BCanchester,  for  Repeal  of  Insolvent  Debtors 
Act  Amendment  Aet. — ^By  Bishop  of  St.  David'b  from 
Convil-in-Elvit,  and  wevenl  other  places  in  Wales, 
for  the  Establishment  of  Local  Courts.  — By  Lord 
Whamclifib,  from  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  for  Improyiitg 
the  Condition  of  Sdioolmasters  (Scotland). 

Railways.]  Lord  ^rou^f^am  said,  that 
he  had    been    intrusted  with  a  petition 
to  which  he  must  beg  the  attention  of  the 
House.     It  was  the  petition  of  five  indivi- 
duals  who  were  the  creditors  of  certain 
turnpike  trusts  in  England,  and  the  prayer 
was,  that  Parliament  would  make  some 
provision  for  the  protection  of  their  inter- 
ests, as  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  railways,  the  securities  on  which  they 
had  embarked  their  money  were  daily  be* 
coming  depreciated  in  value.     No  less 
than  8,000,000/.  were  embarked  in  the 
different  turnpike  trusts  in  this  country, 
500,0002.  in  Wales,  and  about  the  same 
in  Scotland,  making  altogether  an   aggre- 
gate of  not  less  than  9,000,0002.  sterling  ; 
and  the  misery  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  depreciation  of  this  property  was 
alarmingly  great.     In  one  instance  which 
he  would  mention,  in  the  course  of  one 
year,    the    receipts    from  the  trusts  had 
fallen    from   1,8002.  to  800Z.     He  had 
before  him  the  two  Railway  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Bills,  the  Bill  for  England,  and 
the  Bill  for  Scotland.     In  the  Scotch  Bill 
there  was  a  clause  giving  compensation  to 
the  owners  of  this  description  of  property, 
but  there  was  no  clause  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  Bill.  He  envied  the  Scotch  the  suc- 
cess which  they  had  obtained  in  this  respect; 
but  he  trusted  this  same  measure  of  justice 
would  be  extended  to   England.    There 
was  another  case  relating  to  the  oppression 
of   landowners    by    railway    companies, 
which  he  would  mention  to  the  House. 
He  would  only  mention  this  one  case :   in 
fact,  he  received  so  many  cases  of  this 
description,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a  selection  from  them.    Two  ladies,  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  married  the  third  sis- 
ter, were  the  owners  of  an  estate  in  Essex 
of  200  acres,  which  was  a  flourishing  con* 
cern.     A  railway  already  run  through  it. 
Of  that  they  did   not  complain,  for  it 
might  perhaps  be  a  "^  *t  now 

came  six  other  railwa  \way 

had  taken  to  itself  si:  ed 

than    itself,  and   t^  -f 


were  under  the  dread  of  having  seven  or 
eight  railways  passing  through  their  little 
estate — at  the  rate  of  two  to  each  lady, 
and  one  over.    These  seven  or  eight  rail- 
ways were  to  cut  through  this  unhappy 
farm  of  200  acres,  and  to  cut  it  up  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  the  table  at  which 
he  was  standing.     How  was  the  farm  to 
be  managed?     How  could  any  farming 
operations  be  carried  on?    He  did  not 
make  any  charge    against  the  Railway 
Board,  for  that  Board,  he  believed,  had 
reported  against  several  of  these  railways ; 
but  the  projectors  said,  ''We  do  not  care 
for  the  Board,  we  will  beat  the  Board  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  will  pass 
our  Bills.*'    There  might  be  some  truth 
in  this,  for  the  House  of  Commons  might 
be  called  the  *'  Railways  **  House  as  well 
as  the  "  Commons''  House  of  Parliament. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  petitioners 
came  to  the  House  asking  for  protection. 
Railways  were  encouraged  on  the  ground 
of  the  public  good  ;  and  if  they  were  all 
established  voluntarily,  and  not  oppres- 
sively and  tyrannically,  let  them  all  suc- 
ceed.    But  that  was  not  the  case.    No- 
thing could  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
people  than  good  farming,  and  above  all, 
the  support  of  agriculture ;  the  increase, 
and  certainty,  and  abundance  of  food. 
He    should    always    support  his    noble 
Friends  in   their  reasonable  demands*- 
their  reasonable  demands.  Much  depend 
ed  upon  the  construction  put  upon  the 
word  "  reasonable."    He  was  encouraged 
to  try  an  experiment  himself,  seeing  how 
easily  Railway  Bills  got  through   Parlia- 
ment. He  would  establish  an  Agricultarai 
Joint-Stock  Company,  with  all  the  cas- 
tomary  machinery  of  proprietors,  share- 
holders, directors,  chairman,  and  depaty- 
chairman,   surveyors,   and   a  number  of 
practical  farmers  as  assessors.     He  would 
be  very  liberal  of  shares  to  their  Lordshipe. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  farming 
was  abominable ;  nine-tenths  of  it  were 
not  properly  cultivated  for  want  of  that 
capital  and  skill  which  a  compan)  coald 
apply.     His  company,  therefore,    would 
be   a  public  benefit,  because    it  would 
improve  agriculture  and  increase  the  stock 
of  wheat  out  of  which  the  people  were  to 
'  '  thus  give  them  cheao  hrtf»ad. 

"l^nify  the  interesf 
'Vere  they  to 
)n  of  land 
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the  property  of  the  inditidoal?  Ought 
they  not  to  be  compelled  to  gi?e  up  the 
land  to  a  company  which  would  apply 
more  capital  and  industry  to  it,  and  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  more  food  for  the 
Bustentation  of  the  people?  He  was 
certain  he  should  have  all  the  friends  of 
humanity  on  his  side  as  well  bS  all  the 
agriculturists,  certainly  all  those  whom 
he  should  put  in  his  schedules,  for  he 
would  have  schedules  wiih  the  names  of 
the  parties,  and  the  description  of  the 
land,  whether  arable,  pasture,  or  meadow. 
He  should  call  upon  some  of  his  noble 
Friends  to  part  with  their  lands  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  If  they  did 
not  part  with  it  voluntarily,  he  would  say, 
as  was  said  in  the  case  of  Lady  Georgiana 
Fane,  which  he  mentioned  the  other  night, 
'*  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for  you,  for  1  shall 
treat  those  the  worst  who  venture  to 
oppose  me."  And  if  you  talk  about  com- 
pensation, he  would  say,  "  you  must  take 
what  I  choose  to  give  you  after  I  have  got 
my  Act  of  Parliament  passed."  This  may 
be  very  oppressive  to  some  hundred 
individuals — to  some  few  individuals — but 
what  is  that  in  comparison  with  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large  ? — and 
the  benefit  which  would  accrue  from  the 
employment  of  capital,  and  the  application 
of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and 
of  better  drainage  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  ?  More  wheat  will  be  produced,  and 
what  signifies  the  driving  a  man  away  from 
his  family  mansion  ?  The  railroad  is  the 
point,  and  these  things  are  every  day  done 
by  railway  companies.  But  to  speak  serious- 
ly, he  must  express  his  deep  regret  that  this 
matter  had  not  been  taken  up  many  years 
ago.  The  Government  should  have  laid 
down  the  great  lines  that  they  meant  to 
have — one  to  the  north,  one  to  the  south, 
one  to  the  north-east,  and  so  on.  These 
private  companies  might  be  afterwards 
permitted  to  bring  in  bills  in  conformity 
with  the  great  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Government.  In  concluding,  he  should 
say  that  the  statement  of  these  petitioners 
who  affirmed  that  they  were  able  to  prove 
their  case  before  their  Lordships'  House, 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
There  was  another  subject  which  he  wished 
to  mention.  If  a  man  went  into  a  Court 
of  Law  and  proved  his  case,  he  obtained 
costs  against  the  wrong  doer,  and  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  thought  that  the  same 
principle  ought  to  prevail  with  regard  to 
railways.    And  he  should,  therefore,  beg 


to  lay  an  Order  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
which  would  compel  railway  companies 
to  pay  costs  to  the  parties  aggrieved,  who 
came  before  the  Committees  of  Parliament 
to  establish  their  rights.  This  was  a  third 
additional  Standing  Order,  and  he  should 
now  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the  House  for 
future  consideration. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
he  entirely  concurred  in  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  It  was  now  impossible 
to  remedy  the  evil  with  regard  to  English 
railways,  but,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  they 
had  a  carte  blanche.  The  Government, 
if  they  chose,  might  point  out  what  lines 
would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  coun- 
try, and  they  might  thus  prevent  that 
system  of  gambling  which  had  been  so 
injurious  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to 
the  public.  He  hoped  also,  that  the 
Government  would  not  compel  parties  in 
.that  country,  who  proposed  a  railway 
which  was  likely  to  pay  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance, to  carry  it  on  to  a  terminus  where 
it  was  sure  not  to  pay. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said,  that 
though  he  was  as  anxious  as  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  to  put  an  end  to  this 
gambling  mania  of  which  he  had  made  so 
much  complaint,  yet  he  trusted  that  he 
would  not,  as  he  proposed,  throw  an  ob- 
struction in  the  way  of  forming  railways. 
He  had  several  years  ago  suggested  that 
Government  should  follow  the  course  then 
recommended  ;  but  the  reason  why  this 
was  not  done  was  the  fault  of  Parliament 
itself,  as  it  did  not  contemplate  the  vast 
speculations  which  were  now  under  their 
eyes,  and  which  so  deeply  affected  the 
property  and  means  of  communication 
throughout  the  country.  He  repeated^ 
that  at  an  early  period  he  had  expressed  an 
opinion  that  Government  should  indicate 
the  several  lines ;  but  for  various  reasons 
this  course  was  not  taken,  and  the  rail- 
ways were  allowed  to  go  on  to  an  im- 
mense extent  without  control.  With  re- 
spect to  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
Friend  who  spoke  last,  he  could  hardly 
think  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  the 
same  as  England  on  this  subject,  for  be- 
fore one  railway  was  formed  in  Ireland 
he  had  moved  an  address  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission,  composed  of  the 
most  able  and  eminent  men,  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  so  as  to  point  out  which 
lines  were  the  best.  These  gentlemen 
had  made  their  report,  and  although  it 
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,  still  it  had  been  «o  generally  ac- 
cepted by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  public,  that  all  the  railways  in  Ireland 
had  been  adjusted  in  rererence  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Report.  As 
for  the  Standing  Order  suggested  by  his 
noble  nnd  learned  Friend,  ihat  all  costs 
of  proceedings  before  a  Committee  on  a 
railway  sbould  be  paid  by  the  company,  it 
would  be  DOlhing  more  nor  less  than  a 
bounty  on  litigation.  He  also  thought 
thai,  as  in  France,  the  framers  of  a  rail- 
road should  only  have  a  temporary  and 
not  a  perpetual  tenure  of  it.  He  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  only  fair  that  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  period  the  railroads 
should  became  public  properly.  This  was 
the  casein  most  of  the  Continental  nations, 
and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  raising 
capital  Tor  Iheir  formation.  He  would  not 
mention  any  particular  period,  but  some 
of  the  lines  in  France  were  held  for 
ninety  or  seventy  years,  while  one  was 
held  only  for  forty-live  years.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  do  10  with  existing  lines,  but 
they  should  make  regulations  with  respect 
10  future  lines. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  be  only  pro- 
posed the  payment  o(  costs  should  rest  on 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

Parish  of  Upper  Chelsea.^     The 
Earl  of  Cadogan  ihen  rose  to  brrng  for- 
ward the  Motion  of  which  he  had  t;iven 
notice  respecting  the  new  rliurch  erected 
in  the  parish  of  Chelsea.     The  noble  Earl 
was  understood  to  say  ihat  he  had  never 
attempted  to  address  (heir  Lordihtps  under 
circumstances  of  more  painful  embarrass- 
nient.     Thedifficuliies  which  he  fell  were 
of  no  corotnon   character:     in   tbe  first 
place,  because  he  deeply  felt  his  own  in- 
adequery  to  address  their  Lordshipi  on 
any  subject;  and,  in  the  next  place,  be- 
cause (he  question  he  had  (o  bring  before 
them  was  of  a  nalure  so  complica[ed  as 
to   require  greater    powers  of  reasoning 
than  he  possessed  (o  bring  it  fully  and 
fairly  before  their  Lordships 
regretted  also  that  he  should 
to  appear  in   opposition  to  s 
Prelate,  whose  powers  of  mini 
general  character  Piood  so  dts 
in  the  House.     He  had  hop 
Tight  rev.  Prelate  would  have 
this  Motion  favourably ;  but  I 


vation  with  which  he  was  met  by  that  right 
rev.  Prelate,  when  he  mentioned  to  him, 
as  be  was  in  duty  bound  to  do.  Lis  inten- 
tion to  bring  (bis  subject  before  their 
Lordships.  The  observation  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  was,  that  this  was  a  Govero- 
ment  question. 

The  Bishop  of  London :  That  is  qaite  a 
mistalce.  Such  an  obierratioD  nerer 
crossed  my  mind. 

The  Earl  of  Cadogan  begged  the  right 
rev.  Prelate's  pardon.  His  right  rer. 
Friend  might  not  remember  the  words, 
but  assuredly  his  words  were,  when  he 
(Lord  Cadogan)  intimated  his  intention  to 
bring  forward  this  question,  "  You  know 
(his  is  a  Government  question." 

The  Bishop  of  London  again  repealed 
that  he  had  not  used  those  words.  What 
he  did  say  was,  when  the  Government 
choie  to  bring  forward  this  subject  ba 
would  meet  it. 

The  Earl  of  Cadogan  was  very  sorry  if 
he  had  misunderstood  the  right  rev. 
Prelate.  The  question  which  he  was 
about  to  bring  under  their  Lordships'  no* 
(ice  was  one  which  bnd  been  reported  in 
other  places  out  of  the  House  to  be  a 
question  of  no  importance — that  it  was  • 
question  affecting  only  a  private  indi> 
vidual,  and  noi  of  interest  to  the  public  ia 
any  way  whatever.  But,  in  his  opinion. 
(be  ques(ion  which  he  was  about  to  sub- 
mit did  involve  a  very  considerable  public 
principle — it  involved  no  less  a  principle 
than  (he  ntlministration  of  a  public  fund 
by  a  public  Buard.  It  alto  iovolved  K 
question  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  one  party 
by  concession  on  the  partof  another ;  and, 
from  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  he  now  felt  it  (o  be  his  duty 
to  stand  forward  (o  pro(ect  their  rights. 
The  grounds  on  which  his  complaint  was 
founded  were,  that  the  Commissioners  for 
building  new  churches  did,  under  the 
Acts  £8  and  59  Geo.  111.,  and  3  and  4 
Vict,  with  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  assign  over  to  (he  rector  of  the 
pew 
hich 
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right  rey.  Prelate  made  a  statement  which 
he  sapposed  contained  the  whole  of  his 
case ;  and  though  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self entitled  to  reply  to  that  at  the 
time,  yet  be  would  now  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  few  remarks  on  it. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  stated  to  the  House 
that  this  was  simply  a  question  of  ac- 
counting for  the  surplus  pew  rents.  That 
if  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  58  and  59  Geo.  III.,  which 
provided  that  all  the  surplus  pew  rents 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  build- 
ing of  rectory  houses,  when  they  found, 
as  the  Commissioners  did,  that  that  sur- 
plus was  not  sufficient,  then  they  had  come 
to  Parliament  for  fresh  powers ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  Act  of  Victoria  authorized 
them  to  give  the  whole  of  the  surplus  pew 
rents  to  the  rector  of  the  parish  for  his 
own  use  and  bene6t.  The  right  rev.  Pre- 
late also  stated  that  it  was  this  which  had 
excited  his  (Lord  Cadogan's)  displeasure. 
Displeasure  was  not  the  word  ;  but  he 
would  show  the  right  rev.  Prelate  the 
grounds  on  which  he  objected  to  it.  With 
regard  to  tiie  assertion  that  the  funds 
were  not  sufficient  for  building  a  rectory 
house,  he  found  that  the  surplus  pew  rents 
amounted  to  135/.  a  year.  Now  he  thought 
the  best  course  to  take  in  ascertainingwhe- 
ther  that  sum  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  was  to  have  the  present  residence 
of  the  rector  valucl ;  and  he  found  that  it 
was  worth  from  1,400/.  to  1,500/.  But 
there  was  a  site  for  a  rectory  which  he 
could  point  out,  much  more  convenient  in 
every  way,  and  much  nearer  the  church, 
the  cost  of  erecting  a  rectory  on  which 
would  be  at  the  outside  1,100/. or  1,200/, 
Now  he  had  made  a  calculation  on  the 
subject,  and  he  found  that  instead  of  re- 
quiring twenty  years  before  the  sum  would 
accumulate  sufficiently  to  build  the  rectory, 
which  it  roust  be  admitted  was  a  hopeless 
case,  it  would  not  be  seven  years  before 
they  would  be  ready  to  build.  He  ap- 
pealed to  their  Lordships  whether  or  not 
that  would  be  the  case  ;  and  even  if  there 
were  a  deficiency,  the  Commissioners 
might  have  come  forward  in  aid  in  this 
case,  as  he  knew  they  had  done  on  former 
occasions.  [The  Bishop  of  London  :  Not 
in  any  one  case.]  Not,  perhaps,  in  build- 
ing houses,  because  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  had  been  built,  but  in  building 
churches.  With  regard  to  this  parish,  he 
would  ask  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  bear 
testimony  whether  the  parishioners  bad  not 


always  shown  readiness  to  come  forward 
in  support  of  any  object  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  parish.  Here  the  fees  had 
been  so  assigned  to  the  rector,  who  had 
been  for  seven  years  in  the  parish,  a  sub- 
scription had  been  entered  into  for  build- 
ing a  rectory,  which  amounted  to  between 
300/.  and  400/.  Now  what  was  the  rea- 
son assigned  for  this  conduct?  Was  the 
population  of  the  parish  increased  ?  Be- 
cause by  the  Act  of  George  III.,  the  sti- 
pend was  to  be  apportioned  according 
to  the  numbers  and  the  population  of  the 
parish.  But  he  did  not  see  that  this  rea- 
son could  be  assigned,  because,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  population  attached  to  the 
mother  church  had  decreased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  two  new  churches  having 
been  built  in  the  parish,  which  considerably 
diminished  the  duties  of  the  clergyman. 
Now,  he  would  ask  if  it  was  consistent 
that  they  should  increase  this  rev.  gentle- 
man's salary  while  the  population  of  the 
parish  was  decreasing?  He  thought  it 
was  a  great  hardship,  and  he  also  believed 
that  it  was  illegal,  as  it  was  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  Act  58th  of  George  IIL, 
with  which  the  Acts  of  3rd  and  4th  Victoria 
were  in  perfect  harmony ;  and  the  rector 
was  well  able  to  afford  its  loss;  he 
was  a  person  otherwise  of  good  income, 
and  for  five  years  after  he  had  been  in- 
ducted to  the  parish  he  never  received  it, 
and  never  complained  of  wanting  it;  but 
so  soon  as  the  Act  of  Victoria  was  believ- 
ed to  give  the  Commissioners  the  power, 
he  went  before  them  and  said,  could 
they  allow  this  irregularity  to  go  on  any 
longer?  There  was  one  other  point  con- 
nected viith  this  question  which  he  wished 
merely  to  state  to  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 
He  had  already  alluded  to  what  passed 
between  him  and  the  right  rev.  Prelate ; 
and  he  had  also  strong  reasons  for  think* 
ing  that  a  correspondence  must  have 
passed  between  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
and  the  rector ;  and  he  wished  to  know 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
laying  the  correspondence  upon  their 
Lordships'  Table?  He  had  now  pretty 
nearly  stated  all  he  had  to  say  on  the 
present  subject;  and  he  felt  grateful  to  their 
Lordships  for  the  attention  they  had  given 
him  while  he  had  so  inadequately  brought 
the  case  before  them  ;  but  he  had  done 
the  best  he  could.  He  might  state  further, 
that  when  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
rev.  gentleman  on  this  subject,  he  thought 
that  the  rev.  gentleman  might  have  treat* 
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ed  bin  with  more  courtesy.    He  was  told  intend  to  trouble  theni  on  matten  Telating 

by  the  rev.  gentleman  that  this  fund  wai  to  hit  private  concerns;  but  really,  ir  the 

his  own  private   income  ;   he  would  not  noble  Earl  had  acted  in  the  spirit  of  that 

even  allow  the  sum  to  be  called  public,  declaration,    he    (Lord   Cadogan)  would 

He  asked,  why  would  you  take  135/.  from  not  have  introduced  the  subject  at  all; 

me  to  build  a  rector's  house  for  my  sue-  for  the  matter  concerned  the  noble  Eari'i 

cessor?     He  had  then   appealed  to  the  private  interests  far  more  than  the  welfare 

right  re*.  Prelate;    and  though  he  had  of  the  pnblic  or  the  Church.     He  (the 

certainly  been  treated  with  every  courtesy.  Bishop  of   London)  did  not  think  the 

yet  he  hed  been  unable  to  obtain  sstisfac-  Commissioners   had  acted   illegally.      If 

tion.     Under  these  circumslancei,  he  had  they  had  done  so,  there  lay  an  appeal  to 

no  allernaltve  but  to  bring  the  case  berore  the  Court  presided  over  by  the  noble  and 

their  Lordships;  and  he  begged  now  to  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack.     Bat  the 

move  for  the   appointment  of  a   Select  truth  wai,  that  they  had  not;  and  whe- 

Committee  to  inquire  into  the  assignment ,  ther  they  had  acted  indiscreetly  or  not, 

of  surplus  pew  rents  by  the  Commission-  |  was  quite  another  question,  that  afTected, 

ers,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  expedient '  not  the  public  at  large,  but  merely  the 

that  thoie  funds  should  be  invested  in  the  private  interests  of  the  noble  Earl.     The 

bands  of  tniotan*  fnr  the  purpose  of  build-  whole  question  was,  whether  the  incnm- 

uuuie,  pursuant  to  Act  59  bent  of  a  living  in  the  noble  Earl's  gift 


George  lU. 


was  to  have  600f.  a  year  without  a  house ; 


The  Bishop  of  London  said,  he  would  whether  out  of  that  income  the  incumbent 
not  occupy  much  of  their  Lordships'  time  should  be  obliged  to  6nd  a  house,  or  whe- 
with  this  subject,  for  if  he  were  (ully  to  I  ther  he  should  have  7001.  or  730/.  yearly, 
enter  into  the  subject  it  would  occupy  |  the  surplus  above  600/.  being  allowed 
much  time.  Before  he  proceeded,  how-  i  him  to  provide  himself  with  a  residence, 
ever,  he  wished  lo  answer  the  question  "  ■  " 
which  the  nohle  Earl  had  put  to  him, 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  any  private 
correspondence  between  the  rector  of 
Chelsea  and  himself,  and  whether  he 
would  have  any  objection  to  produce  it. 
Now,  that  was  a  question  which  he  was 
ceitaioly  not  bouod  to  answer;  but  be  had 
no  hesitation  in  answering  it,  for  the  sake 
of  removing  any  misspprebensioo  that 
might  exist  io  the  noble  Earl's  mind.  He 
bad  no  objectioQ  to  produce  any  corres- 
pondence  that  might  have  passed  between 
the  Commissioners  and  Mr.  Burgess;  but 
letters  might  have  passed  between  Mr. 
Burgess  and  himself  which  were  of  a 
strictly  private  nature,  and  which  couM 

not    be    produced,      f^f   marui    hp    i-nnlit 

not  state  all  thai 
betweeit  a  clergyi 
during  the  last  sev 
Earl  was  incorrec 
bad  no  alteinalive  I 
be  had  adopted, 
bad  acted  under 
of  the  Act  of  P 
was,  therefore,  the 
ling  to  the  necessi 
taking  no  further 
which,  in  hit  (the 
opinion,  would  ha' 
moat  prudent  con 
hadj  lold  their  Lon 


Now,  the  alternative  between  the  clergy- 
man getting  only  600/.  and  his  getting 
730/.,  did  certainly,  to  some  degree,  affect 
the  noble  Earl's  prospective  interests ; 
for  if  the  surplus  above  600/.,  instead  of 
being  given  to  the  present  incambent, 
were  laid  by  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
lating into  a  fund  for  the  building  or  pur- 
chase of  a  residence,  this  would  no  doubt 
improve  the  value  of  the  advowson.  The 
choice  between  the  two  curacies  was  left 
by  law  to  the  discretion  of  the  Conmia- 
■loners  and  the  Bishop.  They  exercised 
their  discretion  accordingly;  and  it  would 
hardly  be  denied  that  they  were  likely  to 
be  better  judges,  generally  speaking,  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  Church  than  a 
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a  class ;  and  the  CommissioDers  thought, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  that  it  was 
much  better  to  give  the  clergyman  the 
present  means  of  having  a  house,  than  to 
let  the  fund  accumulate  for  the  contingent 
benefit  of  a  successor,  who  might,  pos- 
sibly, be  as  worthy  as  the  gentleman  who 
was  now  the  incumbent  of  the  parish. 
The  arrangement  they  had  adopted  gave 
some  part  of  the  benefit  of  his  zeal,  talent, 
and  exertion,  to  the  clergyman  who,  by 
these  qualities,  had  raised  the  income  from 
pew  rents;  whereas  if  the  fund  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate,  the  benefit  would 
be  given  to,  perhaps,  a  less  worthy  succes- 
sor, or  to  a  patron  who  may  have  an  in- 
tention of  hereafter  selling  the  speculation 
to  greater  advantage. 

The  Earl  of  Cadogan  rose  to  appeal  to 
the  House  whether  the  right  rev.  Prelate's 
insinuations  were  fair  or  justifiable.  But 
the  noble  Earl  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
**  Order/'  and  resumed  his  seat. 

The  Bishop  of  London  proceeded  to 
say,  that  he  meant  no  allusion  to  the 
noble  Earl's  individual  intentions ;  and 
had  only  wished  to  show  in  general  what 
might  happen  under  such  circumstances 
as  those  he  had  described,  and  to  show 
how  unfair  it  would  be  to  deprive  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  of  the  benefit  of  a  surplus 
produced  by  his  own  exertions,  for  the 
sake  of  some  future  incumbent  who 
might  not  possess  the  same  claims  to 
respect.  The  Legislature  had  granted  to 
the  Church  Building  Commissioners  and 
the  Bishop  the  power  of  appropriating  the 
surplus ;  they  had  exercised  that  power, 
and,  as  he  was  fully  satisfied,  had  exer- 
cised it  discreetly.  It  was  true  that  a 
contrary  arrangement  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  private  interests  of  the 
noble  Earl ;  and  if  not  the  noble  Earl,  at 
least  other  patrons  might,  if  they  had  the 
power  of  resisting  the  Commissioners, 
object,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
future  value  of  the  advowson,  to  the  steps 
now  likely  to  confer  spiritual  advantage 
on  a  parish.  The  noble  Earl  was  really 
somewhat  ungrateful  to  the  Commis. 
sioners.  Greater  church  accommodation 
having  been  very  much  needed  in  Chel- 
sea, the  Church  Building  Commissioners 
offered  the  parish  to  build  a  church,  or 
take  measures  for  erecting  a  second  parish, 
if  a  site  for  the  church  were  offered.  The 
site  was  purchased  with  money  raised  by 
subscription,  to  which  the  noble  Earl  con- 
tributed lOOL  The  Commissioners  created 


a  living,  with  an  income  of  700Z.;  and 
now,  after  the  Commissioners  had  placed 
the  whole  advowson  in  the  hands  of  the 
noble  Earl,  instead  of  merely  reserving 
his  100/.,  he  (Lord  Cadogan)  complained 
of  being  hardly  dealt  with.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect  that  there  were 
many  peculiar  circumstances  in  this  case, 
arising  from  difficulties  connected  with 
the  imposition  of  a  church  rate.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  old  parish  having  re- 
fused to  impose  a  rate  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  new  church,  the  churchwardens 
wished  to  apply  the  pew  rents  to  the 
purpose  of  repairs,  to  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  celebrating  divine  service,  &c. 
The  Commissioners,  on  being  applied  to, 
stated  that,  having  consulted  with  their 
law  advisers,  they  found  they  could  not 
sanction  such  an  arrangement,  except  in 
certain  specified  cases.  The  next  best 
thing,  then,  was  to  give  the  money  to  the 
clergyman,  to  enable  him  to  defray  as  much 
as  he  could  of  these  expenses.  Mr.  Bur- 
gess had  thus  contributed  much  towards 
the  maintenance  of  divine  service,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
parishioners;  and  this  showed  that  the  rev. 
gentleman  in  question  was  not  actuated  by 
the  motives  of  personal  interest  that  were 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  noble  Earl.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  then  proceeded  to  give 
the  strongest  eulogistic  testimony  of  the 
piety,  the  zeal,  the  learning,  and  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  rev.  Mr.  Burgess.  That  rev. 
Gentleman  was  held  universallv  in  the 
highest  respect  which  his  conduct  and 
qualities  deserved,  and  he  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  could,  if  he  wished,  read  to  their 
Lordships  a  series  of  Resolutions  passed 
by  the  parishioners  assembled  in  vestry, 
expressing  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Bur-^ 
gess,  and  regretting  that  anything  should 
have  occurred  to  diminish  the  confidence 
entertained  for  him  by  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  time  when  he  (Lord  Cadogan)  pre- 
sented him  to  the  living.  A  letter  had 
been  sent  to  the  noble  Earl,  acquainting 
him  with  the  purport  of  these  Resolutions. 
He  (the  right  rev.  Prelate)  would  reiterate 
his  own  testimony  to  Mr.  Burgess's  high 
character  and  merits.  He  had  always 
found  that  gentleman  a  zealous  and  use- 
ful auxiliary  ;  and  in  attacking  one  whose 
character  was  so  fenced  and  guarded  by 
the  established  opinion  of  those  who  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  forming  a  judg. 
ment  upon  it,  the  noble  Earl  had  mani- 
fested but  little  of  that  virtue  which  was 
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considered  to  be  the  better  part  of  valour. 
He  (the  Bishop  of  London)  hoped  he  had 
now  said  enough  not  only  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  Mr.  Burgess  (which  really 
needed  no  vindication),  but  the  conduct  of 
himself  and  the  Commissioners^  who  had 
only  exercised  their  discretion  in  direct 
conformity  with  the  law.  He,  therefore, 
entertained  the  strongest  hope  that  their 
Lordships  would  unanimously  reject  the 
Motion. 

The  Earl  of  Cadogan  rose  to  reply,  la- 
bouring evidently  under  very  excited  feel- 
ings. He  said  that  he  could  hardly  trust 
his  own  feelings  with  an  answer  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
thought  proper  to  address,  the  House. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  begun  his  speech 
with  what  he  must  call  the  most  un- 
founded and  unwarranted  aspersion  against 
his  character  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
any  man  to  utter  against  another.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  stated  that  his  prin- 
cipal motives  in  bringing  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  were  self-interested  ones — 
motives  which  he  thoroughly  despised — 
and  their  Lordships  might  depend  that  the 
man  who  suggested  such  a  motive  was  the 
person  who  would  be  the  first  to  practise 
it.  He  again  would  appeal  to  their  Lord- 
ships whether  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
acted  fairly  or  justly  in  putting  the  ques- 
tion on  the  footing  that  he  had  brought 
forward  this  subject,  because  the  arrange- 
ment now  existing  injured  the  prospective 
value  of  the  advowson  held  by  him.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  not  even  stated  with 
perfect  accuracy  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  church  had  been  built;  for 
when  he  advanced  the  100/.,  the  proposal 
was  only  for  a  chapel  of  ease.  As  to  the 
letter  written  to  him  by  the  vestry,  it  was 
so  worded  as  to  be  a  direct  insult,  and  he 
had  treated  it  as  it  deserved.  It  was,  in 
short,  a  very  impertinent  letter,  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  persons, 
with  the  rector  at  their  head.  For  his  own 
part,  he  would  rather  not  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  any  more  observations  on 
this  unpleasant  subject. 

Question  put,  and  resolved  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

AORICULTUBAL      IMPROVEMENTS-* 

Entail.]  The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  a  legislative  enactment 
being  introduced,  to  enable  the  possessors 


of  entailed  estates  to  charge  such  estates 
with  a  sum,  to  be  limited,  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  and  otherwise  permanently 
improving  the  same.  The  noble  Duke 
said,  he  had  brought  forward  the  Motion 
in  accordance  with  his  often  expressed 
conviction,  that  they  were  bonnd  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  encourage  agricultural 
improvement.  By  the  formation  of  so- 
cieties and  the  exertions  of  the  wealthier 
classes  of  the  tenants,  much  had  been 
lately  done  ;  and  his  object  was  to  carry 
out  as  far  as  possible  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  thorough  draining.  He  wag 
not  asking  for  the  establishment  of  any 
new  principle,  for  the  Montgomery  Act 
allowed  the  holders  of  entailed  estates  in 
Scotland  to  expend  money  on  the  perma-> 
nent  improvement  of  the  land,  and  charge 
on  the  estate  three-fourths  of  the  money  so 
expended.  In  1840,  Mr.  Pusey's  Act  gave 
facility  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
draining  on  English  entailed  estates  ;  but 
that  Act  had,  unfortunately,  not  been 
found  as  efficient  as  it  had  been  hoped  it 
would  prove.  Its  partial  failure  had  io 
great  measure  arisen  from  the  facts,  that 
persons,  before  raising  money  for  improve- 
ments under  it,  must  carry  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  the 
landlords  of  England  so  dreaded  thac 
Court  and  its  Masters,  that  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  go  before  it.  If  the  Select 
Committee  were  now  granted,  he  believed 
that  in  Committee  much  advice  and  sug- 
gestion could  be  given,  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  promoting  better  cultivation, 
and  encouraging  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  on  the  soil,  instead  of 
capital  being  wasted  on  railway  disputes 
and  contentions,  cither  at  home  or  abroad. 
If  they  would  induce  parties  to  advance 
large  sums  on  the  security  of  entailed 
estates,  to  be  laid  oat  in  permanent  im- 
provement, much  bene6t  would  be  con- 
ferred on  the  country  at  large.  For  in- 
stance, as  matters  now  stood,  if  a  man 
succeeded  to  an  entailed  estate,  he  could 
not  afford  to  spend  much  of  his  income  on 
improvements,  for  he  had  only  a  life  in- 
terest ;  he  knew  not  how  long  the  property 
would  continue  in  his  possession  ;  and  out 
of  his  income  he  was  naturally  anxious  to 
provide  for  bis  wife  and  children.  The 
holder  of  an  entailed  estate  had,  therefore, 
not  the  same  means  of  improving  that  he 
whose  estate  was  unentailed  had.  On  a 
former  occasion  when  a  Bill  of  this  kind 
was  introduced,  it  had  been  stated  that  if 
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required,  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
from  a  mere  life-tenant  of  an  entailed 
estate.  The  class  of  improvements  to 
which  the  noble  Duke's  Select  Committee 


they  passed  it  they  would  get  rid  of  en- 
taied  estates;  but  he  (the  Duke  of  Rich, 
mond)  thought  the  contrary  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  Bill.     He  believed  that  by 
taking  proper  precautions  against  fraud, 
and   giving  the  power  asked  for  to  the 
holders  of  entailed  estates,  they  would  be 
taking  one  great  step  to  strengthen  and 
maintain  entail,  by  removing  one  of  the 
inconveniences  alleged   against  it.     One 
great  advantage  of  giving  encouragement 
in  the  way  he  proposed,  to  the  investment 
of  money  in   improving  entailed  estates, 
without  making  it  necessary  to  go  before 
Chancery,  would  be  that  of  providmg 
employment  for  that  large  and  meritorious 
class,  the  agricultural  labourers,  many  of 
whom  were  now  in  the  distressing  situation 
of  seeking  for  work  without  being  able  to 
get  it.     His  proposal  tended  to  carry  out 
the   healthy  and  rightful   principle  that 
every  honest    and    meritorious    labourer 
should  be  always  able  to  have  a  good  day's 
pay  for  a  good  day's  labour.    The  Report 
of  the  Commission   of  which   bis  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Devon)  was  at  the  head,  re- 
lative to  the  agrarian  condition  of  Ireland, 
contained,  he  believed,  a  recommendation 
that  facilities  of  the  kind  he  asked  for 
should  be  given  to  the  holders  of  entailed 
estates  in  Ireland ;  and  he  did  hope  that 
England  would  noi  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  these  advantages.    The  noble 
Duke,  after  again  dwelling  on  the  import- 


referred  were  altogether  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
charged  on  the  estate  itself,  and  not  to  be 
defrayed,  save  in  a  fair  proportion,  by  the 
life-tenant  who  made  them.  He  had  no 
doubt  right  would  be  done  in  the  matter; 
and  as  the  projected  alterations  bad  io 
view  by  the  noble  Duke  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  land  in  general,  he  willingly 
assented  to  the  appointment  of  the  Select 
Committee,  and  hoped  that  a  Bill  would 
ultimately  be  brought  in  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Ashburton  said,   that  when   the 
Bill  to  which  the  noble  Duke  had  referred 
was   in  progress  through  Parliament,  he 
had  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the 
effect  of  the  restrictions,  compelling  the 
landowners  to  have  recourse  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  before  they  could  commence 
a  drain,  would  be  to  throw  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  class  of  im- 
provement; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  been  of  opinion  that  without  some 
such  check  as  that,  estates  would  be  loaded 
by  their  life-tenants  with  heavy  charges 
for  improvements,  the  money  for  which 
might  possibly  be  applied  for  other  pur- 
poses than  effecting  such  improvements. 
On  the  whole,  however,  if  proper  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  insure  the  application 
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ance  of  removicg  the  delay  and  expense   of  the  money  charged  for  permanent  un- 
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involved  in  the  necessity  of  going  before 
Chancery  for  power  to  raise  money,  con- 
cluded  by  submitting   the  terms  of  his 

Motion.  J  J    . 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  seconded  the 
Motion.  He  thought  the  noble  Duke  had 
chosen  the  best  course  in  moving  for  a 
Select  Committee,  instead  of  proceedmg  by 
B.ll  in  the  first  instance.  He  had  no  doubt 
ihat  when  the  inquiry  was  entered  into, 
ihe  measure  would  be  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility.  They  were  all 
aware  of  the  low  ebb  to  which  agriculture 

bad  sunk  at  this  time,  and  such  a  measure  -     .j-    • 

would  tend  to  relieve  occupiers  and  la-  carry  the  sums  expended  in  improvements 
bourers  from  their  present  distress.  The  .  over  a  given  number  of  years,  the  charge 
only  way  permanently  to  better  the  con-  becoming  extmct  by  liquidation  at  the  end 
ditionofthe  agricultural  labourers  was  to   of  that  period. 

improve  the  land,  and  one  method  of  Lord  Beaumont  said,  that  the  last  ob- 
doing  that  was  by  drainage.  But  to  be  of  servation  of  the  noble  Lord  mduced  him 
any  value  the  drainage  must  be  effectually  |  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  subject, 
performed,  and  this  was  a  most  expensive   Their  Lordships,  perhaps,  were  aware  that 


provements,   and   likewise   if   care  were 
taken  not  to  jeopardize  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, he  saw  no  objection  to  the  measure 
which  was  likely  to  result  from  the  noble 
Duke's  proposition   to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee.    He,  however,  must  warn  him 
to  provide  proper  securities  against  charg- 
ing estates  permanently  with  the  expenses 
of  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  on  the 
land ;  and  the  best  way  of  effecting  this 
would  be  to  provide  a  clause  by  which  a 
power,   similar  to  that  conferred  by  the 
Gilbert's   Act    for    constructing    glebe- 
houses,  would  be  given  to  life-tenants,  to 


operation  when  properly  and  thoroughly 
effected.    Indeed,  so  great  was  the  outlay 


there  were  in  existence  what  were  styled 
Land  Draining  Companies,  the  operations 
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of  which  were  condacted  upon  scientiBc 
principles.  These  companies  undertook  the 
drainage  of  estates  upon  theprincipleof  ad- 
vaucing  the  sums  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
and  of  repaying  themselves  gradual  ly  out  of 
the  increased  rental  which  the  land  thus 
improved  brought  io;  and  so  successful  had 
their  operations  been  that  the  surplus  had 
very  soon  wiped  off  the  incumbrance  thus 
imposed  on  the  land.  The  Bill  which  was 
in  prospect  would  thus  come  in  aid  of  the 
views  of  these  companies,  and  enable  them 
more  effectually  and  generally  to  carry 
out  the  principle  upon  which  they  were 
founded.  Persons  having  a  life-interest 
in  estates  would  thus  be  encouraged  and 
enabled  to  treat  with  the  draining  com- 
panies, and  at  the  same  time  avoid  charg- 
ing the  land  with  a  permanent  debt,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  fair  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perty during  their  life- tenancy.  As  the 
matters  to  which  he  referred  rather  be- 
longed to  the  details  of  the  Bill  than  to 
the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee, he  should  say  no  more  at  present 
than  to  express  his  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  proposal  of  the  noble  Duke. 

On  Question,    agreed  to;  and    Com- 
mittee appointed. 

Their  Lordships  adjourned. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Thursday,  April  17,  1845. 

MftroTis.]      Bills.    PiiN^.~1«'  CokmUl  Pimrngpn* 

Beported,-'C»hco  Print  Workf. 

Private. — 1**  Lady'i  Island  and  Tacumihin  Embankment ; 
Epaom  and  Dorking  Railway  {  Eastern  Union  and  Bury 
Saint  Edmund's  Railway  (Na  S) ;  London,  Worcester, 
and  South  Staflbrdshire  Railway  (Dudley  and  Sedgley 
Branch). 

Heported,  — Shelslcy  Road  t  Paisley  Gas. 

3«-  and  passed :— Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation. 
PsTiTioNS  Prbsbntxo.  By  Mr.  F.  Maule.  ftom  Free 
Church  of  Peebles,  complaining  of  opposition  to  build- 
ing Free  Churdies  (ScoUuid). — By  Mr.  Maule,  Mr.  Ellice, 
and  Sir  J.  M*Taggart,  from  several  places,  for  better 
Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.—  By  several  bon.  Mem- 
bers, ft-om  an  Immense  number  of  placet  (335  Petitions), 
against  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  Co]lege.->By  Captain 
A'Court,  Mr.  Adderley,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  {torn  a  great 
number  of  places,  against  the  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor. — By  Mr.  Stewart,  ft-om  New  Zealand,  for  In- 
quiry (New  Zealand).— By  Mr.  Herbert,  tnm  New 
Sarum,  for  Relief  from  Agricultural  Taxation. — By  Mr. 
Burroughes,  and  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  from  several  places, 
for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Malt. — By  Mr.  Vernon,  ftom 
East  Retford,  for  Alteration  of  CoUcgca  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  Bill. — ^By  Sir  J.  Hanmer,  from  Hull,  com- 
plaining of  the  Inadequate  Remuneration  of  the  Extra 
Tide  Waiters.'-By  Viscount  Howick,  from  several  places, 
in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  System.— By  Mr.  S.  Wortley, 
fh)m  several  placet,  in  fkvour  of  Field  Gardens.— By  Mr. 
Stewart,  from  Pollockshaw,  against  InfUtmcnt  and  He- 
iltiUt  Btmaitim  (SwUnd)  BiUL--i07  Mf •  BtAtkj,  Mr. 


Broadley,  Sir  P.  Egatoo,  Mr.  P.  E^efton*  Mr.  EatwUc, 
Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Sir  W.  J.  Jollijfe,  Mr.  Vemon.  Me. 
Whitmore,  and  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  from  a  great  number  of 
placet,  against  Justices'  Cleriu  and  Cleriu  of  the  Peaee 
Bill. — ^By  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  from  Narthumberland*  fiir 
Inquiry  respecting  the  Cause  of  Accidents  in  Mines  and 
Collieries. — By  Mr.  C.  Bruce,  from  Cla^mannan,  for  Al- 
teraUon  of  Mines  and  CoUieriea  Act^-By  Visoount  Adai^ 
Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Brotherton,  Mr.  M.  Gore,  Sir  C.  Bur* 
rell,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Sir  H.  Halford,  the  Earl  of  March, 
and  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  from  a  great  number  of  places^ 
against  Parochial  Settlement  BUL— By  several  hcsi.  Mem- 
bers, from  a  great  number  of  places,  for  Diminisliing  the 
Number  of  Public  Houses. — By  Mr.  Budiley,  and  Mr 
Welby,  from  several  phraes,  tar  Regulating  Railway 
Charges.— By  Captain  DahTmple,  and  Mr,  Fcoi  Maok^ 
from  several  places,  for  Ameliorating  the  ^^«*^ftiffn  of 
Schoolmasters  (Scotland). 

Maynooth  College — Adjourhed 
Debate  (Fifth  Night).]  Mr.  Cum-^ 
ming  Bruce  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
when  this  measure  was  first  introduced, 
in  compliance  with  what  he  knew  to  be 
the  feelings  of  his  constituents,  not  iett 
than  from  his  own  convictions,  to  record 
his  protest  against  it.  Not  having  had 
the  fortune  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  Chair 
till  a  late  period  in  that  debate,  and  till 
the  House  had  arrived  at  those  small 
hours  when  it  was  accustomed — not  unna- 
turally—to  display  what,  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, he  would  venture  to  call  an  ignorant 
impatience  of  discussion,  with  which  four- 
teen years*  experience  had  taught  him  it 
was  useless  to  contend — be  bad  merely 
stated  the  conclusions  to  which  he  bad 
come,  without  attempting  to  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  come  to  them. 
His  conclusions  were  against  the  Bill, 
both  on  principle  and  on  expediency. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade — and  why  be  should 
have  compelled  him  to  address  him  as  the 
late  President,  be  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
imagine — was  unable  to  find  any  principle 
on  which  to  rest  his  opposition  to  this 
measure ;  and  on  that  system-^he  would 
not  call  it  principle^-of  com  promise,  which 
he  bad  adopted  as  a  necetsit  j  of  nations — 
of  man  in  his  collective  and  social  capacity 
-»his  right  boo.  Friend  had  determined 
to  give  his  support  to  the  Government  oo 
grounds  of  expediency.  For  himself,  be 
(Mr.  C.  Bruce)  could  never  believe  that 
true  principle  was  opposed  to  sound  ex« 
pediency.  As  we  might  always  find  the 
principle  of  a  Bill  io  its  details,  so,  he 
believed,  that  you  might  always  discover 
the  ei pediency  of  every  measure  really 
involved  in  the  correctness  of  its  principle. 
But  bis  right  bon.  Friend  could  find  do 
principle  on  which  to  rest  bis  oppoettioa 
to  this  Bill  io  a  thing  so  vagact  to  iflda* 
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tary  principles.  With  them  he  should 
leave  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  settle 
their  differences  the  best  way  he  could. 
He  had  wiih  them  no  sympathy—- >he  asked 
from  them  no  co-operation.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Perth  took  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter.  He  had  voted 
for  the  annual  grant;  he  voted  against 
the  permanent  endowment.  He  thought 
him  wrong  then;  he  thought  him  right 
now.  He  was  glad  they  were  for  once  in 
a  way  to  go  into  the  same  lobby.  This 
House,  like  misery  and  Maynooth,  made 
men  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows. 
However,  he  did  not  say  this  with  any 
feeling  of  disrespect  to  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  respected  both  his  character  and  ta- 
lents, and  was  gratified  to  think  that  on 
this  question  they  should  vote  together. 
But  he  could  not  agree  in  the  attack 
made  by  his  hon.  Friend  on  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  their  treatment  of  the 
new  Secession  Church  in  Scotland.  The 
Government  had  never  sought  to  interfere 
with  the  spiritualities  of  the  Kirk.  They 
merely  did  what  they  were  bound  to  do^ 
maintained  the  law,  which  a  party  in  the 
Church  sought  to  overleap,  in  regard  to 
its  temporalities.  In  acting  as  they  did, 
the  men  acted  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
timents and  judgments  of  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  those  best  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  Scotland.  If 
the  Free  Churchmen  had  had  their  way, 
they  would  have  established  in  Scotland 
a  power  above  the  State,  an  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  harsher  and  more  revolting  than 
that  of  Rome  itself.  He  regretted  the 
secession,  because  some  able  and  many 
good  men  had  been  carried  away  by  it ; 
and  because,  in  support  of  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  a  blow  had  been 
struck  against  thai  unity  which,  as  Chris- 
tians, they  were  bound  to  cherish  by  every 
means  save  by  a  connivance  in  error. 
With  regard  to  the  600  new  churches  of 
which  his  hon.  Friend  boasted,  it  was 
part  of  the  tactics  of  the  party  to  build  a 
church  in  every  parish,  if  possible,  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  that,  whether  it  were  required  or  not. 
He  knew  thai  in  many  of  them  they 
preached  to  not  very  crowded  benches; 
and  the  excellent  appointments  made 
both  by  the  Government  and  individual 
patrons  to  the  churches  which  had  been 
vacated  was,  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
every  day,  bringing  the  people  back  to 
their  communion.  He  opposed  this  Bill 
V0L.LXX1X.    {2A'^} 


on  principle  and  expediency.  Although, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  it  may  have  been  competent 
to  individual  Members  to  have  proposed 
it  without  a  violation  of  principle,  he  did 
not  think  this  applied  to  the  Government 
as  the  Ministers  of  a  Protestant  Crown, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  their  conduct.  He 
did  not  think  it  competent  for  them,  with 
the  whole  weight  and  authority  of  Go- 
vernment, to  recommend  a  measure  which 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  essentially  hostile  to 
Protestantism.  When  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill  was  passed,  Parliament, 
in  conceding  that  measure  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  and  justice,  which 
pleaded  powerfully  in  its  favour — asserted 
also  the  claim  of  Protestant  principle  and 
character  of  the  Constitution  to  be  recog- 
nised in  certain  very  important  particu- 
lars. It  abolished  civil  disabilities,  but  it 
maintained  the  Protestant  Church  as  that 
which  alone  should  be  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  State,  and  be  venerated  as 
the  Established  Church  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland.  These 
were  among  the  securities  retained  in  de* 
ference  to  the  Protestant  principle  which 
opposed  those  concessions.  No  one  will 
say,  that  without  these  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Relief  Act  would  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  this  House,  much  less  the 
people  of  Britain.  But  a  permanent  grant 
of  public  money  expressly  limited  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  priest- 
hood of  a  religion  which  holds  that  Pro- 
testantism is  not  only  a  great  error,  but  also 
a  great  crime,  and  as  such  to  be  discou- 
raged, put  down,  extirpated,  not  by  rea- 
son and  argument  alone,  but  by  force, 
where  circumstances  admit  of  its  employ- 
ment— of  a  religion  which  itself  recognises 
no  toleration  save  at  the  bidding  of  an  ir- 
resistible necessity  —  the  granting  of  a 
permanent  endowment  by  the  State  to 
educate  the  priesthood  of  such  a  religion, 
seemed  to  him  not  only  the  height  of  in- 
fatuation, but  to  involve  the  adoption  of  a 
course  at  variance  with,  and  throwing 
discredit  on,  all  their  past  assertions  of  a 
determination  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  the  Protestant  character  of 
the  Constitution.  Nor  could  he  find  any 
justification  of  this  proposal  in  the  fact 
that  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth  was  the  act  of  an  exclusively 
Protestant  Parliament.  On  the  contrary, 
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the  opioions  of  tbose  whose  uprightness 
and  integrity  were  above  all  question, 
were,  above  all  things,  calculated,  if  not 
to  shake  the  confideDce,  yet  to  bewilder 
the  public  judgment  of  public  men;  and 
the  House  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
mind  of  England — which  had  manifested 
itself  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  that 
flood  of  petitions  which  had  poured  in, 
and  was  still  pouring  in  upon  the  House 
— though  it  might  find  among  the  present 
statesmen  of  the  House  no  exponents  of 
its  sentiments  and  convictions — and  this 
had  been  used  as  an  argument  in  this 
reformed  Parliament  for  the  measure—* 
even  if  it  were  so  barren  of  ability  as 
not  ere  long  to  find  them,  is  not  so  inert 
or  inactive  as  to  rest  satisfied  till  they  are 
found.  As  a  strong  and  attached  sup- 
porter, from  long  habit  and  conviction,  of 
the  present  Government,  he  must  deeply 
regret  any  circumstance  which,  though 
it  might  not  at  present  shake,  might 
weaken  the  respect,  and  confidence,  and 
attachment  which  hitherto  they  had  so 
fully  enjoyed ;  and  his  earnest  hope  was 
that  they  would  yet  see  it  right  to  abandon 
a  measure  opposed  alike  to  the  judgment, 
the  feelings,  and  the  consciences  of  those 
whose  affairs  they  had  been  called  on  to 
direct,  and  which  hitherto  they  had  di- 
rected with  so  much  ability  and  success. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Edinburgh,  who  addressed  the  House 
the  other  night,  divided  his  speech — dis- 
tinguished, as  all  his  speeches  were,  by 
great  ability — into  two  parts;  the  first  in 
praise  and  support  of  the  measure  before 
the  House;  the  last  dedicated  to  a  bitter 
party  attack  on  those  by  whom  it  had 
been  proposed.  Of  the  last,  he  should 
only  say  that  it  was  just  what  he  should 
have  expected  from  the  right  hon.  Genile- 
man;  and  the  conclusion  which  it  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  in  his  mind  was 
simply  this— that  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  was  very  tired  of  being  on  those 
Benches  ;  very  much  bored  by  the  literary 
leisure  to  which  he  has  been  consigned  by 
the  national  opinion  of  the  official  inca- 
pacity of  the  party  to  whom  he  belongs : 
and  very  anxious,  if  possible,  again  to 
change  seats  with  his  right  hon.  Friends 
below  him,  to  whose  measures  he  gives 
bis  support,  like  many  others  who  sit 
around  him,  in  the  belief  that  it  may  facili- 
tate that  operation.  Thinking,  however, 
that  for  all  purposes  0/  the  practical  con« 
duct  of  affairsi  the  present  Government 


has  showed  itself  to  be  the  best,  as  th 
last  showed  itself  to  be  the  most  inefficient, 
which  this  country  has  for  many  years 
seen,  he  could  not  think  that  the  na- 
tion would  be  gainers  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  longings  were  gratified.  The 
other  part  of  his  speech  was  divided  into 
three  parts.  In  the  first  he  had  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  those  who  bad  sap- 
ported  the  annual  grant  to  Maynooth 
could  not  fairly  plead  any  principle  on 
which  to  rest  their  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure before  us.  He  thought  his  right  hon. 
Friend  entirely  failed  in  his  endeavour ; 
but  he  was  careless  of  following  him  in 
that  part  of  his  argument,  for  he  had 
always  opposed  the  grant  in  times  past; 
and  if  he  opposed  this  measure  be  should 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  reconciling 
his  past  and  present  votes  regarding  iu 
His  right  hon.  Friend  next  addressed  him- 
self to  those  who  opposed  the  Motion  oa 
grounds  of  conscience,  feeling  that  it  is 
not  permitted  to  them  to  promote  the 
teaching,  in  matters  of  religion,  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  error.  The  ingenious 
sophistries  by  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
supported  this  part  of  his  argument  seemed 
to  him  every  way  worthy  of  the  eloquent 
panegyrist  Ignatius  Loyola.  In  the  time 
and  study  which  the  right  hon«  artist 
dedicated  to  his  masterly  portrait  of  that 
remarkable  man — that  magnificent  embo* 
diment  of  indomitable  courage  and  enthu- 
siastic fanaticism — of  indifference  as  to 
the  means,  but  devotedness  as  to  the  ob« 
ject — it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  imbibed  some- 
thing of  the  great  original.  Of  that  great 
original,  whose  spirit  rules  the  Maynootb 
priesthood  from  its  urn,  it  may  indeed  be 
said  that — 

"His  was  a  noble  mind  in  a  rude  state 
Of  wild,  distorted  virtue — 'cross  the  fancy 
It  stalks  a  gloomy,  dark,  majestic  shade. 
Angel  or  fiend,  we  know  not." 

He  was  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  tbat 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  partook  of  ihe 
nature  of  the  last  of  those  spirits ;  but  the 
temper  and  motives  of  the  concluding  part 
of  his  speech  made  him  hesitate  to  rank 
him  among  the  number  of  the  first.  Be- 
fore he  sat  down,  he  should  have  occasion 
to  state  in  what  respects,  and  to  what 
extent,  he  difiered  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend.  The  third  division  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  arguments  was  addressed  to 
gentlemen  holdmg  what  are  called  volan- 
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tary  principles.  With  them  he  should 
leave  the  right  hon.  GeDtleman  to  settle 
their  clifTereQces  the  best  way  he  could. 
He  had  with  them  no  sympathy-^he  asked 
from  them  no  co-operation.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Perth  took  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter.  He  had  voted 
for  the  annual  grant;  he  voted  against 
the  permanent  endowment.  He  thought 
him  wrong  then;  he  thought  him  right 
now.  He  was  glad  they  were  for  once  in 
a  way  to  go  into  the  same  lobby.  This 
House,  like  misery  and  Maynooth,  made 
men  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows. 
However,  he  did  not  say  this  with  any 
feeling  of  disrespect  to  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  respected  both  his  character  and  ta- 
lents, and  was  gratified  to  think  that  on 
this  question  they  should  vote  together. 
But  he  could  not  agree  in  the  attack 
made  by  his  hon.  Friend  on  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  their  treatment  of  the 
new  Secession  Church  in  Scotland.  The 
Government  had  never  sought  to  interfere 
with  the  spiritualities  of  the  Kirk.  They 
merely  did  what  they  were  bound  to  do^ 
maintained  the  law,  which  a  party  in  the 
Church  sought  to  overleap,  in  regard  to 
Its  temporalities.  In  acting  as  they  did, 
the  men  ac(ed  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
timents and  judgments  of  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  those  best  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  Scotland.  If 
the  Free  Churchmen  had  had  their  way, 
they  would  have  established  in  Scotland 
a  power  above  the  State,  an  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  harsher  and  more  revolting  than 
that  of  Rome  itself.  He  regretted  the 
secession,  because  some  able  and  many 
good  men  had  been  carried  away  by  it ; 
and  because,  in  support  of  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  a  blow  had  been 
struck  against  thai  unity  which,  as  Chris- 
tians, they  were  bound  to  cherish  by  every 
means  save  by  a  connivance  in  error. 
With  regard  to  the  600  new  churches  of 
which  his  hon.  Friend  boasted,  it  was 
part  of  the  tactics  of  the  party  to  build  a 
church  in  every  parish,  if  possible,  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  that,  whether  it  were  required  or  not. 
He  knew  that  in  many  of  them  they 
preached  to  not  very  crowded  benches; 
and  the  excellent  appointments  made 
both  by  the  Government  and  individual 
patrons  to  the  churches  which  had  been 
vacated  was,  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
every  day,  bringing  the  people  back  to 
their  communion.  He  opposed  this  Bill 
V0L.LXX1X.    {S;^} 


on  principle  and  expediency.  Although, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  it  may  have  been  competent 
to  individual  Members  to  have  proposed 
it  without  a  violation  of  principle^  he  did 
not  think  this  applied  to  the  Government 
as  the  Ministers  of  a  Protestant  Crown, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  their  conduct.  He 
did  not  think  it  competent  for  them,  with 
the  whole  weight  and  authority  of  Go- 
vernment, to  recommend  a  measure  which 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  essentially  hostile  to 
Protestantism.  When  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill  was  passed.  Parliament, 
in  conceding  that  measure  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  and  justice,  which 
pleaded  powerfully  in  its  favour — asserted 
also  the  claim  of  Protestant  principle  and 
character  of  the  Constitution  to  be  recog- 
nised in  certain  very  important  particu- 
lars. It  abolished  civil  disabilities,  but  it 
maintained  the  Protestant  Church  as  that 
which  alone  should  be  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  State,  and  be  venerated  as 
the  Established  Church  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland.  These 
were  among  the  securities  retained  in  de- 
ference to  the  Protestant  principle  which 
opposed  those  concessions.  No  one  will 
say,  that  without  these  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Relief  Act  would  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  this  House,  much  less  the 
people  of  Britain.  But  a  permanent  grant 
of  public  money  expressly  limited  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  priest- 
hood of  a  religion  which  holds  that  Pro- 
testantism is  not  only  a  great  error,  but  also 
a  great  crime,  and  as  such  to  be  discou- 
raged, put  down,  extirpated,  not  by  rea- 
son and  argument  alone,  but  by  force, 
where  circumstances  admit  of  its  employ- 
ment— of  a  religion  which  itself  recognises 
no  toleration  save  at  the  bidding  of  an  ir- 
resistible necessity  —  the  granting  of  a 
permanent  endowment  by  the  State  to 
educate  the  priesthood  of  such  a  religion, 
seemed  to  him  not  only  the  height  of  in- 
fatuation, but  to  involve  the  adoption  of  a 
course  at  variance  with,  and  throwing 
discredit  on,  all  their  past  assertions  of  a 
determination  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  the  Protestant  character  of 
the  Constitution.  Nor  could  he  find  any 
justification  of  this  proposal  in  the  fact 
that  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth  was  the  act  of  an  exclusively 
Protestant  Parliament.  On  the  contrary, 
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haviop^  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
what  you  have  conceded,  it  appeared  to 
him  doubly  incumbent  on  them   not   to 
concede  any  thing  more  not  called  for  to 
carry  out  in  a  full  and  a  fair  spirit  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
That  principle  was  the  removal   of  civil 
disabilities.     No  one  would  pretend  that 
the  permanent  endowment  of  a  college  for 
the  education  of  the  priests  was  the  re- 
moval of  a   civil  disability;  and,   while 
he  thought  that  the  institution  of  May- 
nooth  by  the  Irish  Parliament  was  a  vio- 
lation of  principle,  he  apprehended  that 
the  present  measure,  under  the  actual  and 
changed  circumstances  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  Established  Church,  was 
a  violation  of  a  still  more  marked  and, 
practically^  of  a  still  more  dangerous  cha- 
racter. He  thought  that  in  1795  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  principle.  It  had  borne  the  fruits  which 
such  violations  naturally  bear ;  but  they 
at  least  had  had  the  benefit  of  that  expe- 
rience, and  it  might  well  have  deterred 
them  from  this  exaggeration  of  their  error. 
But  what   had   been   those   fruits?    Let 
them  look  at  the  expediency  of  this  pro- 
posal, as  we  may  gather  it  from  experience 
of  those  fruits.  Maynooth  was  instituted  to 
remedy  an  alleged  inconvenience,  arising 
from  the  war  then  raging  in  procuring  a  fo- 
reign education  for  the  priests ;  but  chiefly 
to  conciliate  the  gratitude  which  it  was  as- 
sumed would  follow  this  Act  of  Protest- 
ant liberality.-    Now  it  was  conceded   in 
1795;    the  rebellion  followed   in    1798. 
No  one  ever  pretended  that  the  priests 
were  not  zealous  in  promoting  that  re- 
bellion.    So  much  for  the  first  fruits  of 
gratitude.     He  did   not  wish   unneces- 
sarily to   say  anything   offensive  to  the 
feelings    of    Roman   Catholics    in    that 
House  or  out  of  it ;  but  in  coming  to  an 
opinion  on  the  measure  now  proposed,  we 
inust   take  into    consideration    the   past 
and    present  character  of    that    priest- 
hood, and  the  truth,  so  far  as  we  learn 
it  from  history  and  existing  facts,  must 
be  spoken.     Now,  let  any  one  call  to 
mind   the  professions  of    gratitude,   the 
promises  of  tranquillity  and  loyalty  which 
accompanied   the  passing  of    the   Relief 
Bill,  and  then  let  him  look  aty  he  had  al* 
most  said,  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  then  let  him  say,   whether  an  illus- 
trious  Duke,  who,  he  thanked  God,  was 
still  spared  to  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  a  country  to  which  he  bad  ren* 


dered  services  so  vast  and  so  inappreci- 
able, if  after  be  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental to  the  passing  of  that  Bill,  could 
be  accused  of  using  exaggerated  state- 
ments, if  he  applied  to  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Dr.  M'Hale,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  generally — there  might 
be  exceptions — the  very  language  which 
another  Duke,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  ap- 
plied to  the  conduct  of  the  priests  of  his 
time  200  years  ago.  His  words  were 
these,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Walsh , 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic : — 

'^  These  twenty  years  I  had  to  do  with 
these  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  I  never  found 
any  of  them  either  to  speak  the  truth  or  per- 
form his  promise  to  me,  laying  at  the  same 
time  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  adding,  'as  I 
am  a  Christian'— of  which  action  and  asseve- 
ration I  took  indeed  the  more  especial  notice 
there,  and  now  again  do  here,  that  I  never 
observed  him  before  or  after  to  have  averred 
or  denied  anything  in  that  manner.** 

Why,  a  year  had  scarce  elapsed  since 
Ireland  was  believed  to  be  on  the  very 
verge  of  rebellion ;  and  he  would  ask, 
whether  the  priests,  the  priests  educated 
at  Maynooth— who,  by  the  way,  had  had 
fifty  years  to  form  and  change  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  people — and  this  was  actu- 
ally used  as  an  argument  for  this  measure 
—  had  not  been  the  main  instigators 
and  fomentors  of  that?  Without  them 
Mr.  0*Connell,  who  was  merely  their  in- 
strument, could  not  have  raised  the  storm 
which  he  did  raise,  to  the  great  and  immi- 
nent peril  of  the  State.  Lord  Casilehaven, 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  speaking  of 
the  origin  and  causes  of  the  commotions 
and  atrocities  of  the  period,  had  said, 
that— 

''Chiefly  the  titular  bishops,  and  the  su- 
periors of  regular  orders,  took  an  eflectual 
course,  under  the  specious  colour  of  religion, 
to  add  continually  new  fuel  to  the  burning 
coals,  and  prepare  them  for  a  flame  oo  the 
first  opportunity/' 

The  same  thing  might  be  justly  said  of  the 
priests  in  1843.  The  truth  Is,  that  the 
whole  of  the  pupils  of  Maynooth  were 
imbued  with  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment  and  Protestant 
connexion,  and  endeavoured,  on  being 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  souls,  too  ge- 
nerally to  imbue  their  flocks  with  similar 
sentiments.  There  was  no  want  of  living 
testimony  as  to  the  education  taught, 
and  sentiments  imbibed  at  Maynooth* 
Mr.  CroUy^  Mr,  0*Burrie,  Mr.  Inglisj  and 
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Mr.  Noel,  sufficiently  attested  it.  He 
would  not  cite  these  and  other  lifing  au- 
thorities in  proof  of  the  strange  morality 
—he  would  not  use  a  harsher  word — 
taught  in  that  College.  But  this  he  would 
say,  that  it  was  no  wonder,  if  such  books 
as  these  class  books  were  taught,  and  such 
doctrines  inculcated,  it  was  no  marvel  to 
him  that  you  in  vain  looked  for  those 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  which 
might  secure  obedience  to  the  law,  or  re- 
gard for  the  properties  or  even  lives  of 
their  fellow  subjects.  And  you  proposed 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  an  in- 
creased grant  of  20,000/.  to  carry  out  the 
same  system,  without  the  check  of  any 
responsible  visitation — that  it  seems  would 
spoil  the  grace  of  the  concession.  But 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  not  always  been 
of  that  opinion.  In  1840,  on  a  Motion  of 
his  bon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kent, 
that  the  annual  grant  should  cease,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  thus  expressed  him- 
self:— 

**  He  could  not,  however,  concar  in  an  ob- 
servation of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Morpeth). 
He  did  not  think  there  existed  such  a  com- 
pact as  ought  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature,  if  the  grant  should  be  per- 
verted to  evil  purposes.  He  could  not  agree 
in  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  instruction 
pursued  at  Maynooth  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  House.  He  had  not  heard 
that  observation  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  but 
he  had  beard  it  imputed  to  him,  and  he  bad 
not  seen^  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord,  any 
energetic  denial  of  it.  Now,  the  system  of 
education  was  a  legitimate  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament ;  and  the  House  would 
abandon  its  duty  if  it  were  to  avow  the  doc- 
trine, that  because  the  grant  had  continued 
for  thirty  years,  it  was  therefore  pledged  to 
say  to  Maynooth,  'you  may  inculcate  what 
doctrine  you  please,  however  injurious  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  law,  and  destructive  to  the 
Established  Government  and  Monarchy  of  the 
Bmpire.'  If  an  opinion  of  that  kind  were 
put  forward,  he  for  one  would  never  concur 
m  it ;  and  he  thought  it  should  be  repudiated 
by  every  Member  of  the  House.  A  misap- 
propriation of  the  grant  would  form  a  very 
proper  subject  of  inquiry,  and  if  it  were 
proved,  the  question  might  be  submitted  to 
the  House,  whether  on  that  ground  the  vote 
ought  not  to  be  discontinued," 

Now  he  had  inquired,  and,  referring  to  the 
Eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Irish  Education,  he  found  that  by  all  the 
authors  used  as  class  books  at  Maynooth, 
doctrines  were  inculcated  subversive  of  all 
moral  and  social  obligation.  He  believed 
the  educated  Roman  Catholic  laity  knaw 


nothing  about  them,  and  that  if  they  did, 
they  disavowed  them ;  but,  as  regarded 
this  grant,  the  question  was,  what  tha 
priests  were  taught  to  hold  ?  He  would 
not  aay  one  word  of  what  might  be  ooii*. 
sidered  purely  religious  teaching;  but, 
among  the  class  books  of  Maynooth,  were 
the  dogmatic  theology  of  Delahogue,  the 
moral  theology  of  Bailly,  and  the  con- 
troversies— the,  as  Dr.  Wiseman  called 
them,  magnificent  controversies  of  Bel- 
larmine.  They  all  held  the  doctrine 
of  venial  sin,  measuring  its  character 
by  the  offence  against  man,  not  by 
the  offence  against  God,  thus  destroying 
the  great  sanction  and  restraint  on  moral 
conduct.  They  all  taught  that  heretics, 
even  though  they  had  never  been  in 
communion  with  Rome,  ought  to  be 
extirpated;  that  it  was  charity  to  put 
them  to  death ;  and  that  the  want  of 
power  alone  justified  the  abstaining  from 
using  force  against  them.  They  all  thought 
that  the  Church  had  the  power  of  absolv- 
ing from  oaths  whenever  its  interests 
called  for  it ;  and  that,  in  any  question 
regarding  the  justness  of  the  cause  for 
such  absolution,  the  Pope  alone  was  the 
judge.  Dr.  M'Hale  had  expressly  given 
evidence  to  the  same  effect.  But  you 
say  these  doctrines  were  exploded.  Why 
then  are  the  books  which  teach  theoi 
retained  as  class  books  at  Maynooth  i 
But  you  think  all  this  will  be  remedied 
by  improving  the  pecuniary  oircumstancea 
of  the  College,  and  rendering  the  pupila 
better  scholars  and  finer  gentlemen* 
Why,  the  Jesuits  were  the  best  scholars 
and  the  finest  gentlemen  in  Europe ;  but 
they  were  found  so  mischievous  aa 
to  be  expelled  from  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  put  down  by  the  Pope  him- 
self— though  in  an  evil  hour  they  had  been 
resuscitated.  Your  20,000Z.  will  fail  to 
change  the  character  of  the  Maynooth 
priests.  It  may  whet  their  appetite  for 
increased  grants ;  but  so  long  as  any  thing 
remains  to  concede — so  long  as  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  is  maintained— so 
long  as  duty,  and  conscience,  and  cooi* 
sistency,  and  a  regard  for  the  most  solemn 
obligations,  and  your  experience  of  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  priests  of 
that  religion,  on  the  character  and  pros^ 
perity,  on  the  liberties  and  happiness  of 
nations,  hold  you  back  from  making  the 
Romanist  the  dominant  religion  in  Ireland 
— so  long  as  they  deter  you  from  acceding 
to  the  proposal  of  the  boo.  Member  for 
2F2 
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Sheffield,  which,  however,  teemed  to  him, 
nothing  more  than  a  legitimate  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  of  the  meature  now 
proposed— BO  long  that  appetite  will  remain 
unaalisfied.  As  he  said  the  oiher  night, 
70a  are  about  to  try  the  method  followed 
by  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  hour  of  in 
decay — when  the  life  and  energy  of  that 
proud  imperial  queen  of  nations  was  ipent 
— when  the  last  accents  were  u 
wind — when  she  had  bat  one  volt 
to  otter,  and  then  was  heard  no  more 
among  the  nations,  of  buying  ofi*  the 
enemies  by  whom  it  was  assailed.  History 
has  told  you  wilh  what  result.  Do  not 
neglect  the  warning,  or  fallow  that  ex- 
ample, while  other  and  better  means  are 
open  to  you  for  overcoming  the  difficultiea 
which  the  condition  of  Ireland  presents. 
Confer  on  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
priests,  a  sound,  moral,  and  Christiao 
education.  Carry  out  fully  and  freely 
the  principles  of  the  Relief  Bill — maintain 
the  law — punish  its  violators — show  your 
deiermioation  to  protect  efficiently  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
of  whatever  religious  denomination;  and 
above  all,  to  protect  them  from  the  in- 
trigues and  tyranny  of  the  Romanist 
priesthood;  and  you  will  attain  ihs  end 
you  seek.  You  propose  this  measure  as 
a  concession  which  may  be  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
people  of  Ireland.  Is  nothing  due  to 
the  feeliogs  of  ihe  Protestant  clergy  and 
people  which  are  outraged,  and  trampled 
on,  by  calling  on  them  to  contribute  to 
such  a  grant?  The  petitions  which  have 
flowed  in  upon  [he  House  from  all  clasips 
and  denominations  of  Protestants  sutfi. 
ciently  show  what  those  feelings  sr;;  and 
be  should  like  to  know,  if  this  measure  be 
carritd,  00  what  grounds  ihey  could  pre* 
tend  lo  withhold  a  similar  assistance  from 
every  other  sect  separated  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  by  differences  far  less 
essential.  It  may  be  said  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  many  of  the  Diisenters  would 
induce  them  to  reject  any  offer  of  aaiist- 
ance  from  the  State  ;  but  there  are  in 
Scotland  two  religious  communions  who 
profess  principles  not  adverse  to  such 
aisistaoce.  Both  of  them  are  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  the  endeavour 
to  found  colleges  of  their  own,  prin- 
cipally to  educate  young  men  for  their 
Church.  He  did  not 
fundi  at  the  disposal 
abuodant  as  to  make 
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a  Parliamentary  endowment.  Those  com- 
munions are  the  old  Proiesiant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  that  recent  and  large  seces- 
sion from  the  Established  Church  of  ihal 
country,  calling  itself  the  Free  Church. 
The  first,  already  recognised  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  as  in  communion  with  your 
own  Church,  has  long  been  distinguished 
for  every  quality  which  ahould  entitle  it 
lo  your  favour.  The  second,  whatever 
may  be  its  future  course,  professes  and  is 
guided  by  those  orthodox  and  scriplnial 
views  of  Christianity  which  are  entirety 
in  accordance  with  the  genuine  Protestant 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  Are  yon 
prepared  to  follow  up  this  measure  by  a 
proportionate  grant  lo  their  colleges  I 
That  would  give  lo  your  proceeding 
something  like  consistency;  not  that  he 
asked  for  such  endowment,  or  believed 
that  it  would  purchase  their  approval  in 
this  proposal ',  but  it  would  be  carrying 
out,  and  in  cases  less  liable  to  objection, 
the  principle  which  you  would  appear  10 
be  borrowing  from  Napoleon  and  from 
France,  of  endowing  all  religioua  per- 
suasions alike.  For  himself,  he  rejected 
that  principle  ;  it  emanated  from  a  spirit 
of  indifference  and  laliludioarianism  which 
he  disavowed.  He  thought  that  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  are  bound  to 
ascertain  what  is  [ruth  in  matters  of 
religion;  and,  having  ascertained  il.  to 
confine  their  public  support  lo  the  com- 
munion which  appears  most  purely  lo 
mainiain  it.  But  it  was  said 
that  this  House  is  not  a  place  for  discuss- 
;  what  in  matters  of  religion  is  according 
truth.  Cooiposed  as  it  now  is,  he  very 
readily  granted  that  proposition;  but  Ihey 
lied  00  10  discuss  il.  Our 
re  done  ihst  for  us.  They 
have  decided  on  grounds  both  religious 
and  political,  that  the  Protestant  religion 
and  the  Established  Churches,  as  now 
exisling,  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  ihe 
Constitution,  ihe  mainlenance  of  which 
ntial  to  the  exisleoce  of  the 
civil  as  well  as  religious  liberties  of  all 
classes  of  the  people;  but  believiog,  aa 
he  did,  that  they  were  right,  seeing  that 
'  ig  and  favour  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  greatness  and  prospeiily  of 
this  great  and  glorious  country,  hava 
followed  their  decision,  he  must  oppoM 
a  measure  which,  more  than  any  oiber 
Uovemment  since 

«d  to  bim  calculated 
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Mr.  Oladslone  wished  to  offer  a  brief 
explanation  with  regard  to  a  few  words 
which  had  fallen  from   him  in  a  speech 
in  this  debate,  and  which  appeared  to  have 
been  misapprehended.      Those  words  re- 
ferred to  the  important  question  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  What 
he  had  said  on  that  subject,  he  believed  to 
have  been  this,  that  he  fi^t  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  measure  would  put  out  of 
the  way  and  dispose  of  the  religious  objec- 
tion to  the  further  measure  of  the  payment 
uf  the  clergy.     He  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  if  he  voted  for  that  Bill  in  the 
present  Session,  he  could  not  in  a  future 
Session  profess,  on  the  ground  of  a  reli- 
gious scruple,  to  oppose  the  payment  of  the 
clergy  of  that  Church ;  and  the  same,  he 
thought,  might  probably  be  the  case  with 
others.     At  the  same  time  he  stated,  that 
it  appeared  to  him  that  other  great  ques- 
tions would  arise  in  connexion  with   the 
subject  of  the  payment   of   the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and   that   objections 
other  than  religious  would  be  made  to 
it,  which  might  or  might  not   prove  in- 
surmountable.    Although  what  he  either 
said  or  meant  was  unimportant  in  itself, 
he   wished    to   exempt   the    Government 
from   the    supposition   that    he  had    re- 
vealed some  covert  intention  which  they 
entertained.  He  ought  to  say,  injustice  and 
iu  common  fairness  to  them,  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  or  recollection  which  led  him 
to  suppose  that  they  entertained  any  inten- 
tion of  this  sort.     He  had  no  knowledge 
of  their  intention  other  than  that  which 
was  possessed    by  every   Gentleman   who 
heard  him  at  that  moment ;  and  nothing, 
as  he   had  stated,   which  he  had  either 
recollected  or  had  heard,  justified  him  in 
supposing  that  they  had  any  view  of  the 
sort  which  seemed  to  be  suspected. 

Sir  G.  Qrey  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  length  to  which  the  debate  had  been 
protracted,  and  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  Gentlemen  who  naturally,  from  the 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  were 
anxious  to  address  the  House  upon  this 
question,  he  was  desirous  of  being  allowed 
an  opportunity,  before  the  debate  was 
brought  to  a  close,  of  stating  as  briefly  as 
might  be  the  grounds  of  the  vote  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  give  on  this  occasion. 
And  he  was  the  more  desirous  of  doing  so, 
because  that  vote  would,  in  common  he 
believed  with  those  of  many  other  hon. 
Gentlemen,  be  in  opposition  to  the  consci- 
entious opposition  and  the  strong  remon- 
strances  of  the  friepds  and  supporters 


whose  confidence  he  had  enjoyed  on  pub- 
lic grounds,  the  loss  of  whose  confidence, 
from  the    support  of    this  measure,  be 
should  much  regret ;  but  from  whom,  con- 
sulting his  own  conscience,  and  having 
regard  to  his  own  consistency  in  consider- 
ing a  measure  of  so  much  importance  to 
the    good    government   of   Ireland,  the 
general  welfare  of  these  dominions,  and 
the  security  of  the  British  Crown,  he  was 
compelled  to  differ.     But  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  question  itself,  he  could  not 
forbear  saying,  with  respect  to  the  speech 
the  House  had  just  heard,  that  he  deeply 
regretted  the  tone  and  spirit  with  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the 
Roman   Catholic  clergy.       He  believed 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  was  the  first 
which  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
abstinence  during  that  debate  from  every 
topic  which  could  create  angry  feeling  or 
asperity  ;  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  his 
example,  in  raking  up  from  past  records 
subjects  which  tended  to  exasperate  and 
give  pain,  would  not  be  imitated  by  those 
who  might  follow  him.     He  had  spoken 
of  bis  consistency  as  influencing  the  vote 
which  he  was  about  to  give  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  did  not  say  that  in  reference 
to  the  votes  he  had   given  on  previous 
occasions  in  favour  of  the  smaller  grant  of 
9,000Z.  annually  voted  for  Maynooth.    If 
he  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  mea- 
sure   presented    to   the   House  by   Her 
Majesty's  Government  beyond  the  mere 
increase  of  the  grant    from   9,0002.   to 
26,000^.,    he  should   feel   then   that  no 
question  of  principle  could  by  possibility 
be  raised  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  which  could  justify  him  in  refusing  to 
vote  for  it.    The  question  would  then  have 
been  one  entirely  of  degree  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  second  reading  he  should  have 
considered  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
should  have  thought  it  had  been  settled 
by  former  votes.     His  votes  on  former 
occasions  showed  that  he  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  opinion  which  was  entertained, 
he  believed,  by  a  very  sm    allroinrity    n 
that  House,  that  we  were  precluded  by 
our  duty  to  God,  and  in  obedience  to 
Divine  will,  from  contributing  tojthe  sup- 
port of  a  religion  whose  tenets  we  might 
consider  to  be  erroneous.     But  he  freely 
admitted  to  the  opponents  of  this  propo- 
sition, that  there  was  more  in  it  than  the 
increase  of    the    grant  from   9,000{.   to 
26,000/.    He  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  who  spoke 
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lait  night,  that  it  involved  a  distinct  prin. 
ciple — ay,  and  a  very  important  principle, 
too-— the  principle,  namely,  of  the  recog* 
nition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch  in 
Ireland ;  the  Church  to  which  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
were  warmly  attached,  and  in  whose  com- 
manion  they  lived  ;  that  it  was  a  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact,  and  of  more  than  that 
fact,  namely,  that  in  matters  of  this  kind 
it  was  unjust,  impolitic,  and  unwise  to 
disregard  the  opinions  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  people,  and  exclusively  to  main- 
tain in  a  Catholic  country  a  Protestant 
Church.  In  former  debates  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  House  on  Irish  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  he  had  avowed  the  opinion 
-—and  from  the  repetition  of  that  avowal 
he  did  not  now  shrink — that  the  exclusive 
maintenance  of  a  Protestant  Church  in  a 
Catholic  country,  which  had  been  tried 
and  acted  upon  for  three  centuries  in  Ire- 
land, was  opposed  to  sound  principles  of 
justice,  and  to  the  obvious  dictates  of 
policy.  He  had  pointed  out  that  it  was 
at  variance  with  the  practice  and  the  ex- 
ample of  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
that  Ireland  was  the  only  country  where 
the  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  he 
was  perfectly  willing  that  its  wisdom 
should  be  judged  by  its  resalts.'  He 
should  say  the  same  of  an  attempt  to 
maintain  an  exclusive  Catholic  Church  in 
a  Protestant  country,  or  an  Episcopalian 
Church  in  a  Presbyterian  country ;  and 
on  this  point  he  must  say  that  he  felt  some 
shame,  or  at  least  regret,  at  finding  Scot- 
land raise  her  voice  against  the  proposition, 
when  he  recollected  how  the  illiberal 
attempt  made  by  this  country  to  impose 
Episcopacy  upon  Scotland  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  stern  and  independent  spirit 
of  oar  northern  countrymen.  He  might 
be  told,  and  indeed  it  had  been  already 
argued,  that  if  he  admitted  the  principle 
that  by  the  religion  of  the  great  body  of  a 
people  he  was  bound  to  determine  the 
character  of  a  Church,  he  might  be  driven 
by  his  principle  to  the  endowment  of 
Hindooism  or  heathenism.  He  denied 
that  that  was  a  legitimate  inference  from 
the  principle  he  had  laid  down.  That  was 
not  the  only  answer  which  he  had  to  give 
to  the  inference  attempted  to  be  drawn 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  just  prin- 
ciple. Had  they  acted  with  regard  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  as  they  had 
acted  with  regard  to  the  Hindoo*  in  our 
Indian  Empire?     One  province  in  India 


after  another  had  been  added  to  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  and  it  had  never  been 
thought  safe,  practicable,  or  politic,  to 
withdraw  from  any  religion  which  we 
found  to  prevail  in  those  countries  the 
revenues  which  we  foond  connected  with 
it  at  the  period  of  our  conquest.  No 
one  could  be  more  desirous  than  he 
was  himself,  in  commoo  with  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis), 
that  the  Government  of  this  country 
should  be  disconnected  with  the  idolatrous 
rites  which  were  prevalent  in  India.  At 
this  moment,  however,  in  India,  they 
were  appropriating  to  the  maintenance  of 
heathen  worship,  and  to  the  promotion 
of  rites  at  which  the  common  sense  and 
feeling  of  civilized  men  might,  in  some 
instances,  revolt,  the  revenues  which,  at 
the  period  when  the  provinces  succes« 
sively  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  Crown,  they  had  found  appro- 
priated to  them.  He  would  ask  them, 
what  was  the  case  in  Ireland  ?  How  had 
they  acted  towards  the  religious  practices 
in  that  country  ?  How  had  they  dealt 
with  its  ecclesiastical  resources  ?  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  in  this  country — 
a  reformation  which  was  in  every  sense 
complete,  and  which,  there  was  every  ap- 
pearance to  believe  would  be  perroanent^- 
they  had  found  large  and  extensive  reve- 
nues in  the  possession  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  What  was  the  course  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  had  been  pur- 
sued ?  By  an  act  of  arbitrary,  and,  he 
would  call  it,  of  unjustifiable  force,  they 
had  deprived  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  Ireland  of  the  revenues  which  they  had 
then  found  in  their  possession,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  another  faith— *a  faith  in 
many  particulars,  perhaps  not  unessen- 
tial, differing  from  that  professed  by  ibc 
men  whom  they  had  despoiled ;  and,  by  a 
strange  misnomer,  called  that  iniquitous 
proceeding  in  Ireland,  where  the  people 
still  remained  attached  to  their  ancient 
faith  -  they  called  that  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Ireland;  and,  by  an 
equally  strange  misnomer,  and  by  a  grou 
contradiction  in  terms,  called  the  clergy 
of  the  reformed  faith,  to  whom  had  been 
transferred  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of 
the  country,  the  Church  of  Ireland !  He 
hailed  the  present  measure  proposed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  account  of 
the  principle  which  it  involved.  He  le* 
garded  it  as  virtually  the  first  great  legta* 
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lattve  measare  tvhich  broke  in  upon  the 
exclUsife  principle  which   had  been  too 
long  pursued  in  the  ecclesiastit'al  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.     On  this  subject  he  had 
before  expressed  his  opinions,  and    the 
opinions  formerly  expressed  he  still  enter- 
tained i  and  could  not,  therefore,  hesitate 
fdr  a  moment  to  give  his  cordial  assent  to 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  He  cared 
not  what  might  be  the  present  intentions 
of  the  Gdvertiment — he  cared  not  what 
might  be  the  answer  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  with  regard  to 
his  immediate  intentions — he  looked  only 
at  the  Bill  before  them  as  it  was  in  itself; 
he  looked  only  at  the  obvious  principles 
involved  in  it.     He  saw  in  that  measure  a 
most  important  step  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  Government — ^a  step  which  the  Irish 
people  looked  upon  as  an  earnest  that 
their  Church,  so  dear  to  their  hearts  from 
all  the  associations  which  hallowed  it,  was 
no  longer  to  be  persecuted — was  no  longer 
to  be  stamped  with  the  mark  and  super- 
scription of  degradation  and  of  inferiority ; 
but    that    their    religious    feelings  were 
henceforth  to  be  consulted  by  those  ad- 
ministering the  government  of  these  king- 
doms, however  deeply  they  and  he  might 
deplore,  as    Protestants,   the    errors    in 
which   they  believed   their   Irish  Roman 
Catholic  fellotlr-subjects  to  be  involved — 
however  much  they  and  he  might  desire 
that  the   Irish  Roman  Catholics  should 
become  united  with  them  in  one  common 
faith.     He  would  be  the  last  to  disregard 
the  blessings  which  this  country  had  de- 
rived from  a   truly  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion.    He  agreed  in  many  respects,  nay 
more,  he  sympathized  to  a  great  extent, 
with  the  petitioners  who  had  approached 
the  House  on  this  subject.     He  sympa- 
thized in  the  zeal  which  they  had,  one 
and   all,  displayed  for  the  Reformation 
which  they  prized,  but  could  not  prize 
more  than  he  did ;  and  he  cordially  and 
sincerely  joined  his  wishes  to  theirs,  that 
nothing  should  transpire  to  the  injury  of 
that  reformed  faith  which  had  brought  in 
Its  train  not  only  political  liberty,  but 
intellectual    enfranchisement.      He  must 
say,  however,  to  them  and  to  the  House, 
that  he  believed  that  the  way  in  which  to 
advance  the  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
was  not  by  pursuing  a  system  of  unwor- 
thy and  illiberal  exclusion — was  not  by 
attempting  in  vain  to  coerce  a  whole  peo- 
ple into  a  communion  which  we  might 
here  believe  to  be  the  most  scriptural  in 


its  tenets  and  practices,  and  most  in  ac- 
cordance, in  every  way,  with  the  will  of 
God  —  but    by   respecting  -  the  religious 
feelings  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  while 
we  held  fast  to  our  own.     He  was  certain 
that  the  petitioners  to  whom  he  referred 
could  not,  however,  dispute  with  him  the 
principles  which  he  held  on  this  subject. 
There  was  one  class  of  petitions  to  which 
he  must  here  allude.   Many  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  the  House,  signed  by 
parlies  who  did  not  undertake  to  say  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  excluded 
from  all  endowments,  but  who  founded 
their  opposition  to  this  measure  on  the 
general   principle  that  all  State  endow- 
ments were  objectionable ;  and  if  all  Slate 
endowments  were  objectionable  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  Word  of  God,  they  were 
prepared  to  refuse  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics what  they  were  not  ready  to  concede 
to  any  other  sect  or  denomination  of  reli- 
gion.     He   might  say,   with    regard  to 
these  petitions,  that  the  petitioners  would 
have  reason  on  their  side  if,  within  any 
reasonable    time,    they    had    any    good 
grounds  for  hope  that  they  should  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  principle  of  withdrawing 
all  State  provisions  from  all  systems  of 
religion ;    but  when  they   reflected    that 
from  the  earliest  ages,  from  the  period  at 
which  the  Christian  religion  had  been  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  and  from  the 
remotest  periods  of  the  Christian  history 
of  Europe,  State  endowments  had  been 
the  universal  practice  and  custom  ;  when 
they  saw  that  State  endowments  had  thus 
taken  root  in,  and  had  become  gradually 
interwoven  with,  the  constitution  in  every 
country  throughout  Europe,  it  was  truly 
chimerical  to  hope  for  the  speedy  carrying 
out  of  their  favourite  principle  ;  and  if  so, 
it  was  unfair,  impolitic,   and  unjust,   to 
invoke  that  principle  now  in  aid  of  into- 
lerance— in  aid  of  those  who,  influenced 
by    a    narrowness   of   views    which     he 
could  not  comprehend,    and   an   illiber- 
ality  which  he  felt  compelled  to  despise, 
would,     on    Protestant    grounds    alone, 
withhold  the  benefit  of  a  State  Endow- 
ment from  the  Roman  Catholics  only.   If, 
indeed,  there  was  any  hope  of  carrying 
out  their  principle,  then  it  might  be  fair 
now  to  invoke  it ;  but  thinking,  as  he  did, 
that  it  was  purely  chimerical  to  indulge  at 
present  in  any  such  expectations,  he  re- 
gretted much  tu  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
Durham  (Mr.  Bright)  resting  his  opposi- 
tion  to  the  measure  on  this  abstract  prio- 
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ciple,  and  stating,  at  the  same  time,  his  1 
conviction  that  the  measure  itself  was  one 
of  a  salutary  tendency,  calculated  to  re- 
vive the  confidence  of  an  outraged  people, 
and  to  win  back  to  us  the  affections  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.     Having  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  he  agreed  with  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  Bill,  he  would  only 
say  that  he  was  not  prepared  now  to  main 
tain,  nor  did  he  think  it  necessary  at  pre- 
sent to  maintain   it   for  his  present  pur 
poses — that  the  mode  in  which  the  Bill 
proposed  to  carry  out  that  principle  was 
the  best  which    cuuld    have  been   pre- 
scribed.    It  was  objected  to  by   some — 
who  were  not  averse  to  a  State  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy— that  it  was  proposed  to  educate 
them  in  an  exclusive  manner.     But  did 
they  not  know — were  they  not  told  on  the 
floor  of  that  House,  by  those  well   ac- 
quainted with  the  fact— that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  always  educated  at 
exclusive  colleges,  and,  in  his  estimation, 
that  for  the  present  purpose  settled  the 
question.     It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
enforce  the  maxim  in  that  House,  that 
they  must  deal  with  men  as  they  found 
them,   and   not  as  in   our  opinion  they 
ought   to  be.     It  might  be  said,   if  we 
could  mould  men's  minds,  and  influence 
their  opinions  as  we  pleased,  that  it  would 
be  much  better  at  once  to  make  some 
State  provision  for  the  clergy  who  minis- 
tered to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people, 
than  merely  to  provide  for  their  education, 
leaving  them  afterwards  without  that  pro- 
vision— a  provision  which  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  see  established.     The  course 
which  the  Government  had  on  this  occa- 
sion chosen  to  pursue,  it  was  open  for  him 
to  say  was  not  the  only  practicable  course. 
He  would  not,  however,  accuse  them  of 
having  voluntarily  overlooked   or  disre- 
garded those  better  courses  of  policy  which 
lay  open  before  them.    There  might  be 
great  difficulties  in  their  way  at  the  present 
momenr.     It  was  not  for  him  to  say  that 
Buch  was  not  the  case.     He  had  nothing 
in  common  with  those  who  dreaded  the 
effects  which  might  accrue  to  Protestant- 
ism from  the  improved  system  of  educa- 
tion— from  the  more  enlarged  and  liberal 
instruction,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
confer  upon  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire 
land.     As  a  Protestant,  he  would  blush  if 
he   thought  that  Protestantism  required 
that  the  truth,  which  it  pro'*  *  *. 
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quired  to  be  placed  upon  vantage-ground 
— required  to  be  artificially  sustained,  io 
order  to  wage  a  successful  conflict  with 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  error.     He 
could    not    believe    that  Proteslantitm, 
founded  as  it  was  on  truth,  and,  as  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  upon  that  volume  from 
which  all  Christian  sects  professed  to  take 
their  source,  could  sustain  any  injury  from 
the  meed  of  justice  which  they  now  tardily 
proposed  to  dole  out  to  the  Irish  Catholics. 
He  could  not  believe  that  the  seminafy 
in  Dublin,  in  which  the  Protestant  youth 
were  instructed,   would  relax  its  efforts 
because  the  other  seminary  was  put  in  a 
state  of  greater  efficiency— would  send 
forth  less  able  men,  men  less  devoted  to 
their  cause,  and  less  able  to  preach  the 
truth    with    energy,    perseverance,    and 
power,  than  those  educated  priests  who 
would  be  sent  forth  from  the  classes  at 
Maynooth.     The   truth   had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  spread  of  general   intelli- 
gence.     He  could  not  forget,    looking 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  past,  that  the 
Reformation  itself  was  ushered  in  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  letters,  by  the  general 
spread   of  useful   information.     He   had 
now  stated  briefly  the  chief  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  give  an  unhesitating  sup- 
port to  the  Bill.     But  there  were  other 
reasons  of  a  more  general  and  compre- 
hensive character,  which,  if  not  equally 
clear  as  regarded  the  merits  of  the  Bill 
proposed,  should  still  make  him  greatly 
hesitate  before  he  concurred  in  its  rejec- 
tion.    He  could  not  forget  that  since  the 
period  when  he  first  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  there  was  no  subject 
on  which  party  debates  had  been  fiercer 
or  more  acrimonious  than  the  subject  in 
volving  the  policy  of  the  successively  ex- 
isting Governments  in  regard  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland ;  nor  could  he  over- 
look the  serious  and  lamentable  conse- 
quences which  had  attended  these  party 
ebullitions,  or  the  tone  of  the  langaage  in 
which  they  had  been  carried  oo«  He  now, 
for  the  first  time  within  his  Parliamentary 
recollection^   found   the  leading  men  of 
both  the  great  parties  which  divided  be* 
tween  them  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
this  country,   instead  of  being  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  a  state  of  uniform 
I  and  unvarying  hostility,  concurring  cor- 
dially -'  '         '    »*her,  and  being  of  one 
mind  ^'oy  which  should  be 
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statesman  to  pursue,  with  regard  to  the 
government  of   Ireland.     In  all  this  he 
saw  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day — the  be- 
ginning of  a  more  auspicious  course  for  the 
sister  country.     He  would,  on  this  ac- 
count, hesitate  long  before  he  agreed  with 
those  who  opposed   this    Bill,    however 
much  he  might  differ  with  others  as  to  the 
details  of  the  measure.  He  would  hesitate 
long,  with  such  cheering  anticipations  be- 
fore them,  before  he  joined  with  them  in 
their  unfortunate  opposition  ;  and  before 
he  took  with  them  any  steps  which  might 
tend  to  overcloud  that  bright  and  auspi- 
cious day  which,  he  believed,  was  about 
to  break  upon   Ireland;  and  before  he 
would  mar  the  prospect  which  was  open- 
ing upon  them,  of  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  a  sounder  policy.    They  might 
be  told  that  even  if  they  concurred  in  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  they  on  that  side  of 
the  House  might  oppose  it,  on  the  ground 
of  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  now 
brought  it  forward.     They  had  been  told 
already  that  because  they  (the  Govern- 
ment) had  now  adopted  a  policy  contrary 
to  the  policy  which  they  had  for  so  long  a 
time  pursued — that  the  Opposition  should 
at  once  mark  their  sense  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site  by  rejecting  this  measure,  without 
reference  to  its  merits.     Such  a  course 
would  well  accord  with  the  illiberality  and 
selfishness  which  dictated  the  recommen- 
dation.    They  (the  Opposition)  could  not 
stoop  to  such  a  course.  They  proposed  to 
themselves,  with  reference  to  Ireland,  but 
one  object — its  conciliation  and  tranquil- 
lily — and  would  consider  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  support  any  measure  which  pro- 
posed to  secure  it,  without  reference  to 
those  from  whom  it  emanated ;  without 
reference  to  their  present  policy,  or  their 
past  conduct  and  inconsistencies.     In  the 
speech  delivered  the  other  night  by  the 
bon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli), there  was  much  in  which  he  could 
cordially  concur.     He  agreed   with  that 
hon.  Member  entirely  in  all  that  he  had 
said  with  regard  to  party  and  Parliament- 
ary government.     He  quite  agreed  with 
him  that  a  Government  should  act  upon  a 
settled  and  definite  principle.     It  should 
be  by  a  clear  and  distinctive  principle  that 
the  conduct  of  a  Government  should  be 
influenced,  on  which  their  measures  should 
be  based,  and  by  which  their  policy  should 
be  regulated.     It  was  certainly  not  desir- 
able that  a  Government  should  exist  in 


this  country,  with  regard  to  the  measures 
of  which  the  most  varied    speculations 
should  be  from  day  to  day  afloat,  with- 
out the  slightest  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  speculators  of  any  clear  and  distinct 
principle  which  might  serve  as  a  proper  in- 
dex to  the  nature  of  their  measures.  He  also 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  what 
he  said  about  a  constitutional  Opposition, 
and  of  its  paramount  value  in  Parliament- 
ary government.     But  he  felt  that  there 
were  other  duties  which  it  became  such  an 
Opposition  to  perform,  than  those  of  dis- 
placing, when  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so, 
and  by  whatever  means  were  within  their 
grasp,  the  Government  to   which   they 
were  opposed.     He  felt  that  if  they  were 
to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury,  if  they  were  to  respond  to 
his  appeal,  and  unite  with  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Oxford,  as  they  might 
do,  in  deference  to  what  might  be  regard- 
ed as  the  popular  feeling  on  this  subject, 
and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
Government  in  a  minority — if  they  an- 
swered his  appeal  in  that  respect,  they 
would  run  counter  to  their  own  convic- 
tions of  what   was  demanded  at   their 
hands  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  would 
disappoint  the  expectations  expressed  by 
his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord  John 
Russell),  who  would  indeed  disdain  to 
climb  to  power  by  taking  advantage  of 
such  a  juncture  as  the  present  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  from  the  benches  which  they 
occupied.     He  could  neither  overlook  nor 
forget  the  effects  of  the  feeling  which  had 
been  excited  in  Ireland  by  the  tone  of  the 
debates  which  had,  in  times  past,  taken 
place  within  these  walls ;  and,  by  the  un« 
happy  results  of  the  party  contests  which 
had   been  waged  upon   that  floor.     He 
could  not  forget  the  feeling  which  was 
entertained  in  Ireland^  and  which  was  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  its  sensitive 
people,  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Corpora- 
tion Acif  and  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
servative opposition   which   was  then  so 
strenuously  offered  to  that  Act.     He  well 
remembered  the  fierce  struggles  which, 
year  after  year,  had  taken  place  in  refer- 
ence to  that  subject.  He  well  remembered 
how,  with  a  very  few  honourable  excep- 
tions, the  combined  force  of  that  party 
which  then  followed  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, now  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
as  its  avowed  champion  and  leader,  was 
but  too  successfully  directed  to  the  de« 
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laying^  of  that  measure,  ia  order  that  they 
might  carry  out  their  policy  of  ultimately 
defeating  it.  Nor  could  he  readily  forget 
how,  when  their  hopes  in  thii  respect  were 
happily  disappointed,  they  had  succeeded 
in  paring  it  down  to  the  smallest  compass, 
and  reducing  it  within  the  very  narrowest 
limits;  and  how  they  had  afterwards 
accorded  it  to  Ireland,  not  in  a  generous 
spirit,  and  as  a  boon  to  which  the  Irish 
people  were  entitled — not  in  the  ipirit  in 
which  he  was  happy  lo  believe  the  present 
measure  was  tendered  to  them.  He  could 
neither  forget  that  measure,  to  which  bon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  could  not  be  sur- 
prised if  frequent  reference  were  made  in 
that  House—he  meant  the  Irish  Registra* 
tion  Act.  He  could  not  forget  the  spirit 
in  which  that  Bill  had  been  proposed  to 
the  House  by  Gentlemen  not  only  con- 
nected with  the  Conservative  party,  but 
by  some  of  those  who  were  now  in  the 
Government  —  he  could  not  forget  the 
spirit  which  was  then  manifested,  and  the 
arguments  which  were  then  pressed  upon 
the  Houscj  nor  could  he  forget  that  that 
measure  was  carried  a  stage  by  the 
cheers  and  votes  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  He  now  heard  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
sentiments  which  every  one  must  be  per- 
suaded were  in  accordance  with  his  well- 
known  kindliness  of  disposition ;  he  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  from  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  only  principles  on 
which  Ireland  should  be  governed  were 
the  principles  of  justice  and  conciliation. 
He  was  delighted  at  so  frank  an  announce- 
ment coming  from  such  a  quarter.  It 
was  also  to  him  a  source  of  unmiied  sa- 
tisfaction that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Newark  had  stated,  in  a 
itill  more  marked  and  emphatic  manner, 
that  it  was  unjust  and  erroneous  to  assert 
that  conciliation  was  futile  in  winning  the 
affections  of  men.  That  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman recommended  that  the  measures 
which  should  be  adopted  should  be  mea- 
sures of  conciliation,  such  as  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  alienation  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  were  eminently  calculated  to  win  the 
alienated  affections  of  that  country.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Homa  Department  bad  not 
yet  spoken  in  this  debate  s 

sure  that  the  right  hon.  f 
anxious,  before  the  debate 
bis  cordial  concurrent*  - 
which  bad  lately  CO 


The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  liberal 
policy  towards  Ireland,  which  they  (hit 
Colleagues)  were  now  prepared  to  earry 
out ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would   take  the  opportunity 
now  presented  to  him  of  retracting  the 
unfortunate  and  ominous eipression  which 
had  formerly   fallen   from  his  lips,  and 
which  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish  people,  *'  that  concession  had 
reached  its  utmost    limits."     Whi      e 
looked  at  the  new  spirit  which  had  come 
over  the  minds  of  the  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  when  he  considered  the  generous  and 
confiding  spirit  in  which  the  measure  ten- 
dered had  been  accepted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Members  of  that  House  repre- 
senting, as  he  believed  them  to  represent, 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  true 
spirit  of  generous  forgetfulness  which  they 
had  manifested  in  regard  to  much  that 
was  past,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
a  better  day  had  at  length  dawned  upon 
distracted  Ireland.      Nor  could  he  but 
believe  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  however  much 
the  party  opposed  to  him,  and  however 
much  the  party  generally  supporting  him 
might  be  broken  down  into  minute  divi- 
sions, still  possessed  the  power,  if  not  of 
moulding  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  at  least  of  controlling 
the  votes  of  the  House,  and  securing  the 
support  to  any  measure  which  he  might 
see  fit  to  introduce,  of  a  large  aection  of 
those  who  followed  him.   He  could  not  feel 
himself  exercising  the  high  trust  reposed 
in  him  did  he  concur  in  rejecting  the 
measure,  and  by  so  doing  in  risking  the 
perpetuation  of  a  system  of  government 
towards  Ireland  which  was  unjust  to  that 
country,  and  eminently  dangerous  to  the 
security  and  best  interests  of  the  Empire. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  hoped  he  should  re* 
ceive  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House  in 
trespassing  for  a  very  short  time  on  their 
attention.  He  felt  some  dtflficulty  in  pre- 
senting himself  at  that  moment,  as  he  was 
in  some  measure  disarmed  of  those  wea- 
pons which  ha  hoped  to  have  wielded 
effectual'*  ''  '^^  Motion  of  the  boo. 
Memfr  itle  (Mr.  Colquhoaa) 

shouli  '  >  and  the  propositioo 

shool  for  giving  th' 

;rant  '^oald  oow; 

id  c  a  years 

~  it  i  *b  mot 
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mined  and  moat  unchangeable  opposition. 
He  was  reared  in  Protestant  principles, 
and  had  never  treated  any  subject  relating 
to  the  Church  with  which  h6  was  coo* 
nected,  or  to  any  other  Church,  with  that 
levity  in  which  other  hon.  Gentlemen  saw 
proper  to  indalge.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  to  disregard  the  plainest  decencies  and 
proprieties.  There  was  an  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr  Sergeant 
Murphy)  whose  powers  of  mind  were 
great,  whose  talents  and  eloquence  were 
also  great,  but  at  whom  he  (Colonel  Sib- 
thorp)  felt  astonished — nay,  more,  felt 
disgusted — when  he  saw  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  step  forth,  and,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  speech,  on  matters 
totally  foreign  to  the  subject  then  before 
the  House,  introduce  a  book  which  he 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  had  never  read,  and 
more,  which  he  never  intended  to  read. 
He  was  astonished  and  disgusted  when  he 
heard  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
introduce  his  quotations — and  they  were, 
no  doubt,  introduced  to  please  and  tickle 
the  fancies  of  those  who  could  be  so 
tickled — and  when  he  beard  him  utter  his 
jokes  in  that  House,  which  were  more 
suitable  to  other  places  where  he  was  wont 
to  go,  and  where  he  had  the  reputation  of 
generally  setting  the  table  in  a  roar.  His 
powers  of  humour  were,  no  doubt,  great 
—he  sometimes  elicited  laughter  from  the 
bench,  and  changed  the  gravity  of  the 
judges  into  something  like  levity,  for 
judges  have  their  weaknesses  like  other 
men.  It  would,  however,  have  been  more 
befitting  in  him  to  have  read  his  quota- 
tions where  he  understood  the  learned 
Member  was  very  entertaining  and  very 
agreeable — at  the  Beefsteak  Club;  or 
where,  as  he  was  told,  he  sometimes  visited 
those  societies  got  up  for  temperance,  but 
from  which,  as  he  understood,  he  some* 
times  returned  a  true  specimen  of  what  he 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  had  often  thought  these 
•ocieties  to  be.  His  jokes  and  quotations 
would  have  been  more  in  place  there  than 
within  the  walls  of  that  House.  He  might 
there,  too,  find  fitter  subjects  on  which  to 
crack  his  jokes  than  on  a  matter  touching 
the  religion  for  which  the  learned  Member 
professed  to  entertain-— as  did  he  for  the 
religion  which  he  professed — the  greatest 
respect.  Such  quotations  were  unbecom- 
ing so  grave  a  subject,  and  should  not  have 
been  uttered  in  earnest  on  such  a  subject. 
Being  a  man  eminent  in  his  profession. 


he  should  not  make  of  himself  a  merry- 
andrew.  Never  would  he,  on  occasions 
when  duty,  reverence,  and  respect— Kluty 
to  his  Sovereign,  reverence  to  his  God, 
and  respect  for  himself — all  called  on  him 
to  do  otherwise — act  such  a  part  as  had 
been  acted  by  the  hon.  and  Learned  Gen- 
tleman. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
thought  proper,  in  quoting  from  that  book, 
to  touch  first  upon  the  person  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  then  fallen 
on  him;  but  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  that.  He  trusted  that 
he  could  stand  up  within  the  walls  of  that 
House,  and  he  trusted  elsewhere  also, 
regardless  of  whatever  quotations  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  might  make,  or  of 
the  remarks  which  he  might  choose  to 
make.  He  might,  from  such  exhibitions, 
be  led  to  suppose,  nay  more,  he  felt  sure, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  be  the  most  proper  person  in  that 
House,  if  be  had  it  not  already  in  con- 
templation, to  edit  a  new  edition  of  that 
book  which,  as  a  boy,  he  had  read  in 
school — he  meant  Joe  Miller,  He  ex- 
pressed his  deep  regret  that  a  Pro- 
testant Minister  of  the  Crown,  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  a  Protestant  Sovereign, 
should  have  dared  to  bring  forward  such 
a  measure  as  that  now  before  the  House, 
so  repugnant  to  what  he  should  say  was 
the  duty  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
professing  the  Protestant  faith,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  Protestant  Government. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he 
regarded  the  measure  as  a  very  per- 
nicious one.  If  anything  were  wanted 
to  confirm  him  in  that  opinion,  it  was 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer-^and 
he  and  the  other  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  par  nobilefratrum^  when  he  stood  up 
and  said  that  he  must  give  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  such  a  measure  as  this,  and 
treated  the  numerous  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  in  a 
manner  in  which  they  should  not  have  been 
treated  by  any  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
think  that  these  petitions  demanded  the 
annihilation  of  the  Catholic  institution 
which  they  were  now  proposing  perma« 
nently  to  endow.  No  petitions  which  he 
ha  J  presented  indicated  any  such  wish. 
Numerous  petitions,  however,  had  been 
presented  directly  against  this  measure. 
This  was  one  step^  not  only  towards  the 
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establishment   of   the   Roman    Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland,  but  also   towards  the 
demolition  of  the   Protestant  Church  in 
that  country.     It  was  a   measure  replete 
with  future  difficulties.     They  were   told 
frankly  by   the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvon  (Mr.  Sheil)  that  the  measure 
now  proposed  would  not  give   satisfaction 
to  the  Irish  people.     He  entertained  the 
same  opinion ;  and  he  had  not  a  doubt  but 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
only  making  this  attempt  in  order  to  effect 
at  a  future  period  a  yet  greater  change. 
Such,  he  was  sure,  was  the  design  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.     If   he   had    not 
seen  the   right  hon.  Gentleman  take  the 
oath  at  the  Table,  he  would  have  doubted 
whether  he  were  a  Protestant,  a   Roman 
Catholic,  or  a  Mahometan :  nor  should  he 
be  surprised  if  the  time  should  yet  come 
when   they  saw  him   sitting  cross-legged 
as  a  Mahometan,  or  embracing  the  Pope. 
He  must  say  that  he  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  that  man  Sir  R.  Peel.     He   well   knew 
the  disgust  which  the  country  entertained 
for  his  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation. 
He  was  sorry  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  were  so  much  taken  in 
by  these  measures.    Many  of  these  he  saw 
buzzing  about  and  shaking  their  wings, 
stretching  eagerly  out  for  the  honey  of 
place,   and  almost    fancying    it   already 
within  their  grasp.     He  would   repeat  it, 
that  he  was  utterly  disgusted  with  the  line 
of  policy  which  the  Ministry  had  chosen 
to  pursue ;  however  much  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the    Home   Secretary   might 
smile,  and  pretend  to  take  the  announce- 
ment  with    all    the   complacency  which 
his  countenance  seemed  so  well  fitted  to 
evince.     It  had    been    his    intention    to 
introduce  many  quotations  bearing  upon 
the  opinions  that  he   still   entertained — 
that  he  had  long  entertained,  and    that 
he  would  continue  to  entertain,  and  from 
which  no  circumstances  could  ever  change 
him.     With  these  quotations   be   should 
not  now  trouble  them.     He  would  con. 
tent    himself  with    saying    that   nothing 
could  shake  bis  opposition  to  the   mea- 
sure.   Seeing  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Sergeant  Murphy)  still  sitting 
opposite  to  him,  he  would  tell  him  that  he 
entertained  no  malignant  feeling  towards 
him.    That  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had    said    that   what  he   had   said  with 
respect   to    him    (Colonel    Sibthorp)    he 
hoped  would  be  taken  in  good  humour. 
Probably  the  boa.  and  learned  Gentleman 


would  also  take  in  good  part  what  he  had 
said  with  respect  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  He  did  hope  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  recollect 
that,  whenever  he  entered  that  House, 
there  were  men  there  who  felt  it  to  be 
one  of  their  dearest  privileges  to  main- 
tain their  Protestantism.  This,  Sir, 
is  no  time  to  indulge  in  ribaldry — 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man has  done.  This  is  not  the  time. 
Sir,  for  any  such  thing,  when  the 
people  of  England  are  looking  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  defend  their  rights, 
to  defend  their  liberties,  and  to  defend 
their  faith.  This,  Sir,  is  not  a  time  to 
turn  into  ridicule  their  petitions  and  their 
feelings  ;  and  I  tell  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  I  will  never  sop. 
port  him.  I'll  never  support  any  man 
who  acts  contrary  to  the  duty  that  he 
owes  to  his  Sovereign,  to  the  people, 
and^  last  of  all,  and  greatest  of  all,  to 
his  God.  I  never  will  support  any  man 
who  does  this ;  and  though  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  told  me  that  I 
would  sooner  sacrifice  my  principles  than 
I  would  be  shaved, — I  tell  that  boo. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  I  had  rather 
not  only  be  shaved,  but  have  my  bead 
shaved  off,  than  forget  I  am  a  Protestant ; 
born  a  Protestant,  bred  a  Protestant, 
educated  a  Protestant — and  God  grant 
that  I  may  die  with  similar  feelings,  and 
in  that  faith  I 

Mr.  Blackstone  said  it  was  with  con- 
siderable pain  that  he  rose  to  address  the 
House  on  this  question,  because  he  felt 
that  it  had  become  his  duty  to  differ  from 
those  with  whom  he  had  usually  acted, 
and  from  some  of  his  dearest  friends  and 
most  intimate  associates.  He  could  as* 
sure  the  House  that  he  was  not  prompted 
by  any  personal  feelings  or  considerations, 
and  that  the  course  he  was  about  to  take 
was  a  straightforward  and  an  honest  one. 
He  made  no  complaint  against  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  for  having  taken  the 
country  by  surprise ;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  the  Speech  of  Her  Majesty  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Session  announced  that 
there  was  an  intention  to  alter  the  eiist* 
ing  academical  institutions  of  Ireland;  and 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  the  fact  that  this  grant  must  coma 
under  consideration.  Possibly,  however, 
the  Government  might  have  been  taken 
by    surprise    when    they    witnessed    the 
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strong  Protestant  spirit  that  was  exhibited 
in  the  coantry.  He  confessed  that  he 
himself  was  astonished,  for  he  had  thought 
that  that  Protestant  feeling  was  almost 
extinct.  He  had  heard  with  great  pain 
the  sentiment  uttered  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  stated 
that  no  human  ingenuity  could  twist  any 
principle  out  of  the  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure now  under  discussion  ;  which  opinion 
was  echoed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  at  War  (Mr.  S.  Herbert), 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Newark  (Mr.  Gladstone).  But  he 
thought  the  people  of  England  must  be  a 
most  perverse  and  benighted  people,  if 
they  could  be  united  in  this  way,  and  not 
upon  a  principle.  Now  he  thought  there 
was  a  principle  involved ;  and  it  was  that 
declared  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  who 
stated  that  Parliament  was  about  to  em- 
bark in  a  new  course,  whilst  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Devon- 
port  (Sir  G.  Grey)  said  that  we  were  now 
going  for  the  first  time  to  recognise  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Well,  was  not 
that  a  principle?  Before  this  debate 
closed,  the  Government  would  be  obliged 
to  admit  that  there  was  a  principle,  and 
that  that  principle  was  not  consonant 
with  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 
One  expression  which  was  used  the  other 
night  by  a  noble  Lord  on  his  side  of  the 
House  (Lord  Sandon),  and  which  had 
been  re-echoed  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
would  not  easily  be  forgotten — he  alluded 
to  the  word  '*  restitution."  Now  he  asked 
the  statesmen  who  sat  in  this  House  if 
that  word  *'  restitution"  did  not  compre- 
hend some  new  principle  that  was  em- 
bodied in  the  measure  before  the  House  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
at  War  stated  that  the  opposition  had 
emanated  chiefly  from  the  Dissenters. 
The  sentiment,  he  was  sorry  to  state,  had 
been  repeated  by  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Newark  (Lord  J.  Manners), 
in  language  that  he  did  not  consider  be- 
coming in  the  present  day.  Our  Dissent- 
ing brethren  were  men  of  great  influence, 
of  energetic  spirit,  and  warmly  devoted  to 
their  religious  duties.  He  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
country  could  meet  and  cooperate  with 
that  Church  from  which  they  had  been  so 
long  estranged.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
one  commoD  bond  of  union  subsisted  be- 


tween them ;  and  that  that  bond  was  the 
faith  which  was  founded  upon  a  truly 
scriptural  education.  That  union,  unhar- 
monious  though  it  might  be,  would  pre- 
vent the  revival  of  measures  similar  to  those 
of  James  II.  They  had  been  told  they 
were  bound  to  support  a  grant  like  this, 
which  had  been  acceded  to  for  so  long  a 
time.  He  denied  that  such  was  the  case. 
Session  after  Session,when  opposition  had 
been  offered  to  that  grant,  they  had  been 
asked  to  agree  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
money  they  were  called  on  to  vote  was  to 
cover  expenses  that  had  been  incurred 
the  year  before,  and  on  that  ground  he 
had  given  it  his  support,  though  of  late  he 
had  refused  to  accede  to  it.  With  respect 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shefiield^  he  could  not  support  it,  as  he 
did  not  understand  the  plunder  of  one 
Church  to  pay  for  another;  nor  could 
he  understand  their  having  two  State 
Churches.  He  should  oppose  the  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Rice  said,  many  of  his  con- 
stituents having  expressed  their  opinions 
strongly  in  opposition  to  this  measure, 
he  was  anxious  to  state  in  a  few  words 
the  reasons  which  prevented  his  acting  in 
accordance  with  those  opinions.  He  could 
understand  the  course  adopted  by  those 
hon.  Members  who  had  always  opposed 
this  grant  in  refusing  now  to  consent  to 
its  augmentation;  but  as  to  those  who 
had  either  supported  it  in  former  years, 
or — which  he  considered  the  same  thing 
-—had  suffered  it.  to  pass  the  House  with- 
out adding  their  names  to  the  small  mi- 
norities by  which  it  was  opposed,  he  con- 
fessed he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  on 
what  principle  they  now,  for  the  first  time, 
opposed  it,  when  it  was  proposed  to  make 
it  efficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended.  But  there  was 
another  class  of  opponents  whose  objec- 
tions were  founded  on  conscientious  reli- 
gious scruples.  He  would  not  now  repeat 
the  arguments  that  had  been  so  frequently 
urged  in  this  debate  to  show  that  no  new 
principle  was  involved  in  this  measure; 
but  he  fully  concurred  in  the  opinion 
expressed  on  this  point  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War.  Nei- 
ther would  he  argue  the  question  of  com- 
pact; it  was  sufficient  for  him,  on  this 
point,  that  for  upwards  of  fifty  years 
Ministers  and  statesmen  of  all  parties  had 
not  only  not  opposed,  but  had  recom- 
mended the  renewal  of  this  grant,  on  the 
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grounds  of  an  equitable  claim  to  it  being 
established.  He  would  not  yield  in  attach- 
ment to  the  ProtestantChurch  to  those  who 
opposed  thi^  question  on  religious  grounds ; 
but  while  be  respected  the  opinions  which 
they  conscientiously  held,  he  could  not 
at  the  same  time  entirely  disregard  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  so  large  a  body  of 
his  fellow-subjecis  and  fellow-Christians 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It 
was  feared  that  the  effect  of  this  measure 
would  be  to  increase  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  discountenance  the  extension 
of  Protestantism  in  Ireland :  be  totally 
denied  that  it  would  have  any  such' ten- 
dency. In  the  first  place^  he  would  ask 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  educate  ?  Were 
they  not  young  men,  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  so  attached  to 
lis  doctrines,  that  they  were  disposed  to 
devote  their  lives  to  its  ministry;  and 
whose  parents,  influenced  by  the  same 
feelings,  were  anxious  to  see  their  sons 
among  the  number  of  its  priests?  Would 
this  be  making  converts  to  Popery? 
Would  it  not  be  rather  the  means  of  ren- 
dering the  character  of  the  priesthood  less 
bigoted,  as  they  became  more  enlight- 
ened ?  And  would  not  these  advantages 
be  extended  to  the  millions  that  would 
look  to  them  for  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion ?  Then,  as  to  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland,  he  believed  nothing  could  be 
more  injurious  to  its  best  interests  than 
the  course  adopted  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Dandon  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, who  maintained  that  so  small  a  boon 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  was  a  grievance 
to  the  Protestant  Church.  He  believed 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  increase  the 
feeling  of  hostility  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  population  than  to  find»  that 
when  anything  was  proposed  in  their  fa- 
vour, it  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  Established 
Church.  The  hostile  feelings  thus  pro- 
duced were,  he  believed,  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland.  He  differed  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Dorchester,  who  had 
said  that  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  who  opposed  the  grant,  approached 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  under 
circumstances  of  greater  dij  I  ty  t  h  a 
those  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  sap« 
ported  it:  who  did  so  under  a  painful 
sense  of  duty,  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  many  of  their  constitu- 
enu.    For  bis  own  party  ha  beliefcd  that 


this  measure  was  an  act  of  justice  and 
sound  poliry  towards  Ireland,  which,  by 
diminishing  the  feeling  of  hostility  between 
the  two  creeds,  would  afford  a  fair  field 
for  the  extension  of  religious  truth  in  that 
country.  Trusting,  also,  that  when  time 
was  given  for  calmer  consideration  under 
less  excited  feeling,  many  of  its  opponents 
would  arrive  at  the  same  concluiion,  he 
should,  by  giving  bis  vote  in  favour  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  take  that  course 
which  his  conscience  and  his  judgment 
alike  told  him  was  the  right  one. 

Mr.  Plwnptre  said  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  stated  his  de- 
termination to  vote  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  constituents  on  this  subject. 
He  (Mr.  Plumptre)  was  sure  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  determination  would  give 
much  dissatisfaction  to  his  constituents, 
and  he  was  sorry  any  thing  should  hap- 
pen to  weaken  the  confidence  which  they 
were  disposed  to  place  in  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  (Mr.  Plumptre)  had  come 
to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  with 
much  pain  and  anxiety.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  many  remarks  directed 
against  himself,  under  the  title  of  the 
Member  for  Kent,  which  certainly  were 
not  of  the  pleasaotest  description,  and 
which,  perhaps,  might  be  intended  to  act 
as  "  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  discourage- 
ment" to  him  in  the  humble  yet  hearty 
defence  he  endeavoured  to  make  of  Pro- 
testant principles.  Though  those  remarks 
might  be  unpleasant,  they  had  not  yet 
bad  the  effect  of  crushing  the  feeling  or 
diminishing  the  desire  which  he  still  en« 
tertained,  and  should  entertain,  deeply, 
yet  honestly,  to  maintain  the  course  whicli 
he  had  ever  maintained  in  that  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  the  other 
night  had  said  that,  judging  from  the 
number  of  petitions  sent  to  that  House 
on  the  subject,  the  movement  out  of  doors 
must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ques- 
tion was  looked  on  as  one  of  vital  import- 
ance. That  was  the  view  the  people  of 
this  country  took  upon  the  subject.  Thej 
considered  it  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
— and  why  ?  Because  their  dearest  feel- 
ings— their  feelings  on  religion — wero 
bound  up  with  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  speaking  of  this  subject,  haa 
said  that  he  proposed  to  set  aside  the  reli* 
gious  considerations  of  the  subject ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  aaid 
that  religion  had  nothiog  to  do  with  tho 
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qaestioq.    Why,  that  very  feeling  of  reli- 
gion which  those  hon.  Gentlemen  were  dis- 
posed to  set  aside  was  the  very  last  feeling 
vvhich  be  (Mr.  Flumptre)  was  disposed  so 
to  treaty  for  he  believed  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  not  lay  aside  any  feel- 
ing of  that  description  on  the  question.    It 
was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  him,  com- 
paratively speaking,  whether  he  was  called 
on  to  vote  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  not 
towards  a  certain  college  in  Ireland.     But 
when  he  viewed  this  subject  as  one  with 
which  the  religion  of  this  country  was 
intimately  connected,  he  was  not  aston- 
ished at  the  movement  out  of  doors,  and 
he  thought  that  such  a  view  of  it  justi6ed 
that  movement.     A  great  number  of  the 
petitions  laid   on  the  Table  against  this 
measure  had  no  doubt  emanated   from 
persons  who  were  opposed  to  any  Church 
endowment ;  but  many  had  also  been  pre- 
sented from  persons  who  supported  the 
connexion  of  Church  and  State.      They 
had  had  but  a  few  days  ago  a  large  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  London,  over  which  the 
chief  magistrate  of  this  great  city  pre- 
sided, surrounded  by  our  principal  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  and  the  heads  of  our 
various    religious    denominations.       And 
what  were  the  resolutions  adopted  on  that 
occasion  ?      Was  religion   excluded — or 
did  it  not  in  fact  take  the  chief  place  in 
those  resolutions  ?     Again,  they  also  had 
a  large   meeting  in  one  of    our  public 
theatres,  which  bad  exhibited  the  strong 
feeling  of  the  people  on  this  question. 
And  what,  he  asked  them,  was  the  leading 
feature  in  that  large  assembly  ?    Was  any 
party  feeling  displayed,  or  was  any  ques- 
tion of  politics  the  predominant  question  ? 
No ;  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question 
was  that  which  seemed  mainly  to  influence 
that  large  assembly.     If  they  regarded  the 
tone  of  the  numerous  petitions  sent  to  that 
House,  they  would   find  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  were  all  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter.     He  would  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  to  one  or  two  of  those  petitions 
which  the  Committee  to  whom  this  depart- 
ment was  intrusted   had  thought  fit  to 
have    printed    in    exienso,    and    which 
had,  consequently,  become  Parliamentary 
papers.     Of  these  he  would  beg  leave  to 
read  to  the  Hoase  the  following,  which 
was  from  members  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Scotland.    The  petitioners  said, — 

^  That  whereas  Great  Britain  is,  by  its  cod- 
stimtioo  essentially  and  pre«eminently  a  Pro- 
testant country,  is  bound  by  many  public 


deeds  to  recognise  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Word  of  Cod,  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  from  Popery  embodied  in  the 
standards  of  the  Established  Churches,  and  to 
repudiate  the  whole  system  of  Romanism  as 
full  of  deadly  error,  and  directly  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and 
whereas  the  rapid  progress  Popery  has  made 
of  late  years  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
globe,  the  degree  of  countenance  and  encou- 
ragement it  has  received,  and  is  now  receiving, 
from  the  Government  and  Legislature  of  this 
country,  have  excited  the  liveliest  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Christian  community ;  and  whereas 
the  proposed  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic College  of  Maynooth  will,  if  carried 
into  effect,  involve  this  nation  in  the  guilt 
of  supporting  a  false  religion,  and  prove  in  its 
issue  as  disastrous  in  policy  as  it  is  indefensible 
in  principle;  therefore  your  petitioners  hope 
your  honourable  House  will  take  the  premises 
into  your  serious  consideration,  and  refuse  the 
proposed  measure  of  endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  or  any  other 
measure  tending  to  recognise  or  perpetuate 
the  principles  of  Romanism." 

He  could  read  many  other  extracts  from 
similar  petitions,  which  had  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  Committees,  varying  in 
terms,  but  all  breathing  the  same  spirit, 
and  testifying,  beyond  all  controversy, 
that  the  petitioners  regarded  this  as  a  reli- 
gious, and  not  as  a  political  movement. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), the  other  night,  in  talking  of  the 
Reformation,  used  the  phrase  '*  that  in- 
definite idea  called  Protestantism/'  If  he 
were  to  admit  that  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
fine what  Protestantism  was,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  conform  to  that  expression, 
but  he  maintained  that  at  the  present  time 
Protestantism  was  not  an  indefinite  but  a 
well-defined  idea,  and  a  living,  active,  and 
potent  agency.  Mixed  up,  as  he  bad 
been,  with  this  question,  and  called  on,  as 
he  so  frequently  was,  not  only  to  present 
petitions  respecting  it,  but  to  support  their 
prayer,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  thus 
much,  that  this  question  was  viewed  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  as  a  religious,  and  only  as  a 
religious  question.  But,  to  pass  for 
a  moment  to  another  consideration, 
he  could  not  understand  why,  if  the 
Government  were  determined  to  carry  thii 
measure  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  for  ulterior  prodeedings  with 
regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
proceedings  which  he  did  not  understand 
had  been  formally  disclaimed  by  any 
Member  of  the  Goverament  who  had  ad« 
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dressed  the  House  since  the  idea  was 
propounded — if,  in  a  word^  the  Govern- 
ment had  determined  to  endow  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  he  could  not 
understand  why  a  different  course  was  to 
be  pursued  there  than  in  any  other 
country.  It  was  notorious,  and  no  one 
would  venture  to  deny  it,  that,  wherever 
elsewhere  that  religion  was  endowed, 
whether  in  countries  Roman  Catholic  or 
not,  control  was  invariably  exercised  by 
the  civil  power  over  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  It  was  notorious  that  this 
was  the  case  in  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  It  seemed 
to  him,  therefore,  that  we  should  stand 
stultified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  we 
undertook  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  yet  retained  no  control 
over  it.  He  hoped  that  on  this  subject 
he  might  allude  to  a  work  which, 
although  anonymous,  he  had  seen  in 
the  hands  of  many  Members,  and  which 
contained  many  statements  of  great  im- 
portance on  this  subject.  It  was  entitled 
Maynoath,  the  Crown  ^  and  the  Country^ 
and  contained  on  this  subject  the  fol- 
lowing passages:^ 

**  We  do  not  deny  that  the  Goyernments  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Spain,  and  those  likewise 
of  Russia  and  of  Prussia,  afford  support  to 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion.  Indeed  we  might  observe,  it 
has  not  yet  been  shown  what  benefits  they 
derive,  in  their  civil  character,  from  the  en- 
couragement of  Romanism  as  such.  We  have 
heard,  for  instance,  something  recently  of 
collisions  at  Cologne  between  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  power,  and  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  year  that  the  same  ecclesiastic,  who  re- 
sisted bis  Sovereign  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
was  soon  after  received  by  the  Pope  with 
marked  honour  and  public  commendation  on 
those  of  the  Tiber,  but  we  do  not  pause  to 
inquire  further  into  cases  of  this  description, 
but  proceed  to  ask  why,  if  Russia  and  Prus* 
sia,  two  of  the  States  enumerated,  are  satisfied 
that  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
we  have  established,  and  are  still  maintaining 
in  unrestrained  liberty  and  in  uncontrolled 
energy  at  Maynooth,  is  inoffensive  and  innox- 
ious to  the  public  weal,  have  they  taken  such 
Sains  to  exclude  it?  But  are  not,  then, 
ioman  Catholic  priests  and  bishops  educated 
and  maintained  in  Russia  and  Prussia  at  the 
public  charge  ?  Doubtless  they  are ;  but  let 
us  observe  under  what  restrictions  they  enter 
upon  and  exercise  their  functions.  They  are 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  civil  laws ;  they  can- 
not undertake  their  oflBce  without  the  approval 
of  the  Government,  and  are  generally  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown;  and  when  appointed  to 


their  ecclesiastical  functions)  they  cannot  hold 
any  commerce  with  Rome  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  civil  Government.  These 
things  are  all  in  evidence  before  Parliament, 
and  it  is  since  the  foundation  of  Maynooth 
that  they  have  been  made  public  \  and  what- 
ever  may  have  been  the  case  with  our  pre- 
decessors, we  at  least  cannot  be  excused  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  them.'' 

The  writer  then  went  on  to  show  the 
usage  of  those  countries  "  who  loved 
Rome  more  and  knew  her  better  "—of 
Spain,  Austria,  France,  and  other  Catho- 
lic countries ;  and  that  in  all  respects 
*'  the  measures  taken  by  these  Govero- 
mcnts  against  the  exercise  of  the  Papal 
power  in  their  dominion  were  distinguished 
by  as  much  caution  and  vigour  as  they 
were  even  in  Prussia  and  Russia."  Now, 
he  could  not  conceive  why,  if  they  were 
to  be  endowed,  the  State  should  not 
exercise  similar  control  over  this  College 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin  had  referred 
to  the  bull  Coencs  Domini^  with  respect 
to  which  Dr.  Doyle  had  alleged,  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
April  25, 1825,  that  it  was  not  in  force. 
Dr.  Doyle  was  asked,  on  that  occasion— 

"  Is  the  bull  Onus  Domini  now  in  force  ?  " 
He  replied,  '*  The  bull  as  a  bull  is  not  in  force* 
nor  ever  was  in  force,  iq  Ireland,  and  has  been 
rejected  from  nearly  all  the  Italian  countries 
of  Europe.  If  that  were  in  force  there  is 
scarcely  anything  could  be  at  rest  amongst 
the  Catholic  Stales  of  Europe ;  but  they  have 
been  as  solemn  and  earnest  in  protesting 
against  it  as  we  have  been  in  any  period  ia 
England  or  Ireland."  "  We  have  never  re* 
ceived  it,  and  surely  never  will." 

Now  this  very  boll  Ccena  -Domini  had 
since  been  published ;  and  in  1831  or  1832 
was  set  up  among  other  bulls,  canons, 
and  decretals,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  In  Ireland.  This  might, 
by  some,  be  deemed  a  matter  of  no  con* 
sequence.  He  hoped,  however,  that  at 
least  Her  Majesty's  Government  wonld 
satisfy  themselves  on  this  subject ;  but  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  consequence,  and  any 
evil  should  arise  from  this  unrestricted 
endowment,  warned  as  Her  Majesty** 
Ministers  had  been,  and  he  knew  they 
bad  been  warned  from  more  than 
one  quarter,  the  responsibility  most  rest 
on  those  who,  being  made  acquainted 
with  these  things,  had  yet  disregarded 
them.  The  noble  Lord  the  Memlier  for 
Newark  (Lord  J.  Manners)  said  last  oighf, 
that  he,  for  one,  did  not  consider  the  rett« 
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gtoD  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  that  of 
Antichrist.       Nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  (Mr.  Plumpcre's)  wish  than  to 
give  pain  to  any  individual;  and  if  he  did 
so  on  this  occasion,  he  hoped  it  would 
be  considered  that  be  only  did  so  in  the 
discharge  of  a  paramount  duty.    But  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
noble  Lord  in  that  sentiment.     He  did  not 
mean   to  say  that  the  religion  of  Rome 
was  exclusively  that   of  Antichrist ;  but 
he  believed  that  it  was  so  completely  and 
prominently.     And,  entertaining  this  opi- 
nion, he  entertained  this  further  opinion 
grounded  upon  it,  ihat  it  was  a  fearful 
and  national  sin  to  endow,  as  they  now 
proposed  to  endow,  such  a  religion.    The 
noble  Lord  appeared  to  have  learned  some 
of  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  poetry  of 
some  master  of  that  school  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  lie  had  called  upon  them 
to  ''speak  gently  of  our  sister's   fall." 
But,  though  he  might  be  deemed  harsh 
and  uncharitable,  he  could  not  respond  to 
the  noble  Lord's  sentiments ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  warmly  shared  in  the  religious 
view  which  the  people  of  this  country  took 
of  this  question  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  so  much  apprehended  the  result, 
and  so  openly  expressed  his  sentiments 
on  the  present  occasion.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Canterbury  (Mr.  Smythe),  who 
followed  the  noble  Lord  in  a  speech  of  no 
less  ability,  was  pleastd  to  refer  to  him. 
He  supposed,  because  he  was  a  public 
man,  he  was  deemed  a  fit  butt  for  public 
arrows.    That  hon.  Member  represented 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  an  archiepis- 
copal  constituency.     But  he  (Mr.  Plump- 
tre)  did  not  think  that  on  that  account 
he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  for  counsel  or  advice  as  to  the 
public  course  he  had  to  follow.     He  had 
humbly,  but  earnestly,  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain elsewhere  what  his  duties  were, 
knowing  that  as  an   immortal   being  be 
should  have  to  give  an  account  of  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties;  and,  above  all 
things,  he  had  desired  thatjnslead  of  being 
turned  aside  by  the  dictates  of  an  ever- 
shifting  expediency,  he  might  always  be 
actuated  by  the  principle  of  doing  all  he 
did  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

Mr.  Trelawny  felt  bound  to  explain 
the  grounds  of  his  vote  on  the  question 
before  the  House,  because  he  had  avowed 
himself  to  be  a  firm  supporter  (as  a  ge- 
neral rule)  of  the  voluntary  principle  as 
the  only  legitimate  source  of  ecclesiastical 
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revenue,  abd   an   enemy  to  all  Church 
Establishments,  in  so  far  as  they  depend 
upon  taxing  any  persons  for  the  support 
of  religious  opinions  from  which  they  con- 
scientiously dissent.     He  was,  too,  well 
aware    that    his    constituents    felt    very 
strongly  on  this  question,  and  that  they 
would    very    naturally  expect    that    he 
should   give  convincing  reasons  for  his 
departure  from  a  principle  to  which  they 
knew  him  to  be  strongly  attached.     He 
could  assure  the  House  that  it  was  only 
after  much  reflection  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  support  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  under  the  very  special  cir- 
cumstances   under  which  the  increased 
grant  had  been  proposed.     He  was  well 
aware  of  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  may  be  opposed.     First,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  proposed  endowment  was 
only  creating  a  new  impediment  to  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  all  establishments, 
and  to  the  absorption,  as  State  property, 
of  all  the  properly  now  held  unjustly  by 
the  Church  of  England  (after  payment  of 
existing  incumbents,  and  the   lay  tithe- 
owner).     It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  much  force  in  the  argument;  and  if 
the  grant  were  larger,  and  if  the  case  of 
Ireland    had   nothing   peculiar   in   it,   it 
would  be  conclusive.     Secondly,  it  might 
be  contended  that  the  measure  was  only 
preliminary  to   the   provision  of  regular 
benefices    for    the    Catholic    priesthood. 
Undoubtedly,    much    of    the    argument 
would  be  as  good  for  the  one  purpose  as  for 
the  other.    What  was  a  part  of  the  object 
of  the  grant  ?    To  elevate  the  character  of 
the  religious  instructors  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry.   But  what,  also,  would  be  the  end 
sought  by  paying  the  priests  ?    The  same. 
It  would  be  adopted  as  a  mode  of  raising 
their  character,  by  rendering  them  inde- 
pendent of  their  parishioners,  whose  pre- 
judices they  were  now  obliged  to  foster 
in  order  to  secure  the  means  of  existence. 
To  this  length,  however,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go.     He  was  not  prepared  to 
depart  further  from  the  rigid  principle,  that 
every  sect  should  support  its  own  clergy 
and  its  own  establishment.     There  was  a 
third  ground  of  opposition  to  the  grant.   It 
may  be  called  a  premium  upon  disaffec- 
tion.    It  would   seem   to  proclaim   that 
thenceforth  a  sect  had  only  to  become 
troublesome    enough   to  insure  itself   a 
State  endowment.    This  argument  pos- 
sessed less  cogency.     There  was  a  vast 
difference  between  a  sect  making  itself 
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troublesome  with  a  good  case,  and  a  sect 
becoming  troublesome,  but  having  nothing 
to  complain  of.    Ireland  had  been  shame- 
fully misgoverned  (with  one  or  two  ex« 
ceplions)  for  centuries.     The  revenues  of 
the  Catholics  had  been  confiscated — her 
priesthood  had  been  treated  like  felons, 
with  a  price  fixed  upon  their  heads.   Very 
great  distrust  of  this  country  still  existed, 
and  even  much  bitter  feeling;  but  though 
the  Dissenters  in  England  were  compelled 
to  pay  church  rates,  and  had  other  griev- 
ances, yet  at  least  their  case,  were  they  to 
claim  State  endowment  (which  is  very  far 
from  their  views),  would  stand  in  a  very 
difierent   position   from  that  of  Ireland. 
For  his  part,  he  could  not  forget  entirely 
the  special  circumstances  of  that  coun- 
try ;  the  fact  that  something  conciliatory 
roust  be  done,  and  that  immediately  ;  the 
consideration,  that  had  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment still  existed,  there  would,  probably, 
have  been  a  splendid  provision  for  the 
education    of   the    priesthood.      Ireland 
would  have  ground  for  saying  this  coun- 
try refused  to  look  with  a  generous  eye  at 
her  distressed  condition  ;  that  the  Union 
had  placed  her  in  a  worse  position  than 
she  would  have  had  under  a  native  Par- 
liament, if  this  grant  were,  in  deference 
to  a  principle  somewhat  inflexibly  carried 
out,  sternly  refused.     The  grant,  more- 
over, existed.     Dare  the  Government^  or 
any  Government,  abolish  it  ?     Was  not 
the  existing  grant  more  mischievous  than 
the  proposed  one — being  merely  enough 
to  create  a  feeling  of  inferiority  in  the 
Irish    people  ?       Many    good    measures 
might    be  introduced    for  Ireland;    but 
what  use   was  there  in    paper  reforms, 
which,  owing  to  the  balance  of  parties, 
could  not  be  realized?    It  was  a  time 
when   a   Liberal   Member  ought  to  risk 
something  for  peace,  to  sacrifice  popu- 
larity,  to  render  government  possible;  and 
it  would  seem  most  ungracious  in  a  per- 
son professing  to  be  guided  by  measures 
only,  not  to  come  forward  and  support 
those  who  also  risk  much,  from  a  belief 
that  something  must  be  done  for  Ireland, 
that  the  present  measure  would  tend  to 
conciliation,  and  that,  under  all  circum* 
stances,  no  sounder  measure  would  be 
successful.      The    reasons   of   the    hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  fur  opposing  the 
grant  are  more   candidly  admitted  than 
logically   sufficient.     The  hon.   Member 
complains  of    the   right   hon.   Baronet's 
inconsistency.    1  think,  on  the  contrary, 


he  has  shown  great  consisteocy,  in  his 
uniform  contempt  both  for  the  hon.  Mem. 
ber's  past  adulation  and  present  abuse. 
The  hon.  Member  complained  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newark  settling  so  great  an 
account  by  the  small  change  of  circum- 
stances. The  complaint  was  a  natural 
one  for  a  person  who  has  in  this  discus- 
sion so  studiously  disseminated  irrelevant 
matter,  such  as,  for  example,  mortified 
vanity  or  personal  pique.  For  my  pari. 
Sir,  I  must  be  excused  if  I  regard  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  public  questions  as  even 
more  significant  than  the  position  of  the 
hon.  Member ;  and  those  merits  induce 
me,  in  this  instance,  rather  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  seven  millions  of  fellow  subjects, 
than  to  soothe  the  disappointment  of  a 
particular  individual. 

Lord  Courtenay  would  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  giving  his  sup- 
port to  what  he  considered  to  be  a  just 
and  wise  measure.  It  was  from  no  in- 
sensibility to  the  deep  and  earnest  opposi- 
tion which  the  measure  before  the  Houae 
encountered — it  was  from  no  insensibility 
to  all  the  great  considerations  involved  in 
the  question,  that  he  with  equal  sincerity 
had  resolved  upon  taking  an  opposite 
course  to  those  hon.  Members  who  refused 
to  assent  to  the  proposition.  He  thought 
hon.  Members  had  been  led  away  by  their 
excited  feelings,  and  by  popular  damour, 
so  as  entirely  to  overlook  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  Ireland.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  on  the  subject  before  the  House  he 
had  two  questions  to  ask  himself.  The 
first  was,  had  the  measure  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  a  tendency  to  benefit 
that  ill-used  and  interesting  country  ;  and, 
if  so,  on  what  grounds  was  he  predudedt 
on  principles  of  sound  lecislation,  from 
giving  his  support  to  it?  He  agreed  with 
other  hon.  Members  who  had  preceded 
him  in  thinking  that  in  the  propomi  for  an 
increased  grant  to  Maynooth  no  new  prin* 
dple  was  asserted.  No  one  who  had 
spoken  on  the  subject  had  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  House  that  any  prindple 
difierent  from  that  which  the  House  an- 
nually recognised  in  our  Colonial  depen- 
dencies had  been  asserted.  If  that  prin* 
dple  was  ri^ht  in  the  case  of  the  Colonics, 
then  the  principle  of  the  grant,  year  by 
year,  to  Ireland,  taking  the  circumstanoes  of 
that  country  into  consideration*  was  equally 
right.  He  would  simply  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  religious  state  of 
Ireland.  Let  them  look  at  the  fact  that 
T^OOO^OCX)  of  the  popuktioo,  comprising 
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tbose  classes  the  most  sensible  to  religious 
impressions  and  impulses,  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  the  relation  in  which 
by  social  circumstances  they  were  placed 
to  their  priests^  made  them  dependent 
on  them  not  only  in  their  spiritual  cha* 
racter»  but  as  their  advisers  and  guides 
under  circumstances  of  temporal  want 
and  suffering.  Could  they  reconcile  it 
to  a  sense  of  public  policy  and  expedi- 
ency— not  in  the  low  sense  of  those  terms^ 
but  in  a  statesman's  acceptation  of  them — 
not  to  do  the  best  in  their  power  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  the 
best  means  of  spiritual  instruction.  He 
was  the  last  man  to  defend  the  abuses  of 
spiritual    interference   for    political  pur- 

Soses;  but  though  this  was  indefensible, 
e  would  ask  the    House  whether  there 
had  not   been    passages  in  Irish   history 
which  might  palliate,  though  they  could 
not  justify,  such  an  exercise  of  priestly  in- 
fluence ?  He  would  ask  the  House  to  recol- 
lect the  numberless  instances   in   which 
Roman  Catholic  priests  exerted  themselves 
for    the    good  of  their    fellow- creatures, 
and    that,    too,    in   times    of  pestilence, 
suffering,  and  death.     He  would  recall  to 
the  remembrance   of  the  House,  that  in 
the  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Cha- 
ritable Bequests  Act,  they  had  seen  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  prelates  braving  po- 
pular   disapprobation   and   violence,    and 
sacrificing    that    which   must   have  been 
peculiarly   trying  to  them  —  the  attach- 
ment of  those  of  their  own  communion, 
because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
their  fellow  countrymen  and  co-religionists 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  that  measure  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  proposed 
by  Government  and  passed  by  Parliament. 
He  should  give  his  cordial  and  sincere 
support  to  the  measure  before  the  House, 
because  he  firmly  believed   it  would  do 
good  to  Ireland  by  introducing  an  im- 
proved class  of  priests  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  because  he  was  of 
opinion  it  would  tend  to  rivet  the  bonds 
of    union   and  amity   between   the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Wyieham  Martin;  Sir,  as  I  am 
nearW  in  the  same  sitaatioo  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dover,  I  must  entreat  a 
similar  ioddgeDce  at  the  hands  of  the 
House ;  for,  having  the  misfortune  to  differ 
with  many  of  my  constituents  for  whom 
I  entertain  the  sincerest  respect,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  endeavour  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  the  vote  1  am  about  to  give  in 
support  of  the  propoaitioo  of  the  Govom- 


meot.     It  has  been   the  fashion  on  the 
present  occasion,  both  in  the  House  and 
out  of  it,  for  those  who  are  opposed  to 
this  measure,  to  charge  its  supporters  with 
a  willingness,  in  plain  terms,  ''  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come" — those  very  expres- 
sions occurring  in  many  of  the  petitions-^ 
or,  in  other  words,  to  sacrifice  principle  to 
expediency.     Now,  this  is  a  course  which 
I  trust  I  should  never  be  capable  of  adopt- 
ing on  this  or  on  any  other  occasion.   And 
I  am  acting  on  principle  as  clearly,  as 
distinctly,  and  as  sincerely,  in  supporting 
the  Bill,  as  any  hon.  Member  can  pos- 
sibly be  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  adopt  an 
opposite  course.     My  attention  has  long 
been   directed   to  questions   involving  a 
similar  principle  with  the  present.     I  have 
by  long  reflection  worked  out  a  principle 
for  my  guidance  in  such  matters;  and  I 
will    endeavour    briefly  to    explain  that 
principle  to  the  House.     I  hold  it  to  be 
one  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  exercise  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  the  affairs  of  the  commu« 
nity,  in  matters  relating  to  religion  and 
to  education.     I  consider  this  to  be  one 
of  the   inherent    and    inseparable   func- 
tions of  their  office,  and  not  only  so,  bat 
one  of  the  most  important  of  their  func- 
tions, if  not  the  most  important  of  all. 
In  this  country,  this  principle  has  been 
acted  on  without  difficulty  or  dispute — in 
fact  with  no  opposition  but  that  of  one 
section  of  politicians,  who  are  the  advo« 
cates  of  the  voluntary  principle.     In  Scot* 
land,  it  has  also  been  acted  upon ;  for 
there  also  an    Establishment  has  been 
formed  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence  of  the  Government,  although  the 
doctrines  of  that   Establishment  are  .not 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Go- 
vernment.   And  it  is  not  till  we  get  to 
Ireland,  that  we  find  any  difficulty  in  car- 
rying out  the  principle  for  which  I  am 
contending.  And  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense 
we  do  act   upon  that  principle  even  in 
Ireland.     For  there  we  have  an  Establish- 
ment which  is  a  branch  of  oar  own  Church 
— *for  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  is  termed 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  '<  The  Church  of 
England  in  Ireland."     fiut  this  is   the 
precise  point  at  which  the  views  I  enter- 
tain, begin  to  diverge  from  the  practice 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Legisla« 
ture.     I  maintain  that  this  system  does 
not  amount  to  a  carrying  out  of  the  prin- 
ciple I  am  endeavouring  to  explain.    If 
we  look  to  Ireland,  we  see  a  country 
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separated  from  this  country  by  a  natural 
boundary.  We  see  in  that  country  six 
millions  of  Roman  Catholics^  occupying, 
for  the  most  part,  a  tract  which  is  not  less 
than  10,000  square  miles.  The  population, 
in  fact,  is  essentially  a  Catholic  population. 
Now  I  conceive  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
superintend  and  to  regulate  the  religious 
affairs  of  this  population  also.  I  maintain 
that  we  are  bound  to  stretch  out  the  right 
band  of  fellowship  to  them,  and  to  tender 
to  them  such  aid  as  they  are  willing  to 
accept,  and  as  it  is  on  other  grounds  ad- 
Tisable  for  us  to  give.  The  chief  difficulty 
with  me  in  investigating  this  question  for 
myself  has  always  been,  not  whether  we 
were  bound  to  discharge  these  duties  to- 
wards the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland, 
so  long  as  we  retain  the  office  of  go- 
vernors of  that  country ;  but  whether  we 
were  justified  in  pro  consdentid  in  retain-, 
ing  an  office  which  entails  upon  us  such 
obligations.  I  will  not  enter  upon  a 
statement  of  the  considerations  which 
satisfied  my  mind  upon  this  point,  although 
my  mind  has  been  fully  satisfied  with 
regard  to  it,  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
would  lead  me  into  a  purely  theological 
discussion,  for  which  I  feel  that  this  is 
not  the  proper  arena.  And  secondly,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  waste  of  the  time  of 
the  House,  since  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  single  person  present  who  en- 
tertains any  doubt  on  the  matter.  I  will, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  saying, 
that  it  is  because  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  Government  is,  so  far  as  it  extends, 
a  carrying  out  of  the  principles  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  describe,  that  I  am 
disposed  to  give  it  my  most  cordial  sup- 
port. But  if,  as  is  most  probable,  many 
hon.  Members  will  not  feel  inclined  to  go 
along  with  me  in  recognising  this  prin- 
ciple, there  are  some  other  considerations 
to  which,  if  the  House  will  bear  with  me 
for  a  few  sentences,  I  wish  to  call  its 
attention.  It  has  long  been  our  practice 
in  legislation  to  interfere  in  the  way  of 
regulation  with  the  religious  affairs  of 
bodies  differing  with  ourselves.  We  re- 
gulate to  a  certain  extent  the  religious 
worship  of  the  chapel  of  the  Dissenters, 
by  forbidding  worship  in  unlicensed 
houses;  we  further  interfere  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  marriage  service ;  we 
regulate  to  a  still  greater  degree  t^** 
Church  of  Scotland.    And  where  p- 

nUry  aid  isrequirr^ ^ve  it  in  • 
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moral  education  of  Dissenters,  through 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  ; 
for  the  religious  as  well  as  the  moral  edu- 
cation of  Catholics  themselves,  through 
the  National  System  of  Education  io  Ire- 
land ;  we  assist  the  Unitarian  section  of 
the  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  the  other 
branch  of  that  body  in  Ireland,  through 
the  Regium  Donum,  In  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  it  is  only  in  accordance 
with  our  former  practice,  and  with  our 
general  system  of  legislation,  if  we  con- 
sider the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  as 
the  largest  and  the  most  needy  of  the 
Dissenting  bodies  in  the  Empire,  and  ad« 
minister  assistance  to  their  wants  on  this 
footing.  There  is  one  other  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
which  I  think  important,  but  which  I 
think  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  even  in 
this  lengthened  discussion.  It  has  been 
complained  of  as  a  hardship  that  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Protestants  of 
England  and  Scotland  should  not  be 
made  to  defray  the  expense  of  such 
an  object,  and  that  the  Income  Tax 
ought  not  to  be  continued  for  such  a 
purpose.  But  I  think  that,  as  a  mere 
question  of  finance  and  of  account,  it 
cannot  be  fairly  said  that  we  do  pay  for 
anything  of  the  kind.  If  separate  taxes 
were  raised  for  the  two  countries,  and 
their  expenditure  were  kept  separate;  and 
if  under  such'circumstances  a  grant  were 
made  from  the  produce  of  the  English 
taxes  for  the  College  of  Maynooth,  then 
we  might  truly  be  said  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Irish  clei^y.  But  such  is 
not  the  system  that  has  been  adopted. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  made  a  com- 
mon fund  for  the  purposes  of  both  coua* 
tries,  to  which  each  contributes  in  a  fair 
proportion,  and  from  which  the  expendi- 
ture of  both  countries  is  defrayed.  Now 
I  think  that  under  such  circumstances  it 
is  fairer  to  consider  the  funds  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  Irish  local  purposes,  as  coming 
virtually  from  the  Irish  portion  of  the 
taxation,  and  that  which  is  necessary  for 
English  local  purposes  from  the  English 
portion ;  and  if  there  should  be  reason  to 
suppose  that  either  country  got  more  than 
its  share  from  this  common  fund,  what 
wrtiild  be  the  proper  remedy  ?  Would  it 
1  the  country  in  qo^-"-  *^-"4be 
'' its  necessities  u'  luld 
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re*adju8ted  ?  If  ibis  view  of  the  case  be  I 
correct,  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying 
that  we  are  paying  for  the  grant  to  May* 
nooth.  But  if  bon.  Gentlemen  will  not 
go  along  with  me  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
I  think  that  in  the  next  step  of  the  argu- 
ment I  can  draw  them  along  with  me 
whether  they  will  or  no.  We  make  pay- 
ments from  this  common  fund  for  a  great 
many  Protestant  objects.  We  have  parted 
with  a  million  of  money  at  one  time  for  the 
building  of  Protestant  churches ;  we  pay 
for  Protestant  education,  for  Protestant 
colonial  bishops,  for  army  and  navy  chap- 
lains, and  for  a  hundred  similar  purposes, 
if  it  were  worth  while  to  analyze  our  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose  of  picking  them 
out.  Now,  if  there  is  the  slightest  ground 
for  saying  that  we  pay  for  the  grant  to 
Maynooth,  there  is  the  very  same  ground 
for  saying  that  we  compel  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  to  pay  towards  all  these  Pro- 
testant objects.  Either  we  do  not  pay  for 
Maynooth,  or  we  call  upon  them  to  pay 
towards  our  own  institutions.  As  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  measure,  I  should  be 
most  unwarrantably  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  House  if  I  were  to  enter  upon  it.  It 
has  been  discussed  so  completely,  that  I 
may  well  be  content  to  leave  it  where  it 
has  been  left  by  abler  hands  than  mine. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  say  in  conclusion, 
that,  deeply  as  I  regret  the  necessity  of 
differing  on  this  question  with  many 
friends  whom  I  most  sincerely  respect, 
and  with  many  upon  whose  judgment  I 
much  rely,  from  the  station  they  occupy, 
the  education  they  have  received,  and  the 
talents  they  have  displayed;  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  satisfaction  to  me  to  feel  that  I 
never  was  called  upon,  on  any  occasion, 
to  perform  a  public  or  a  political  act,  with 
the  conviction  impressed  upon  my  mind 
so  firmly,  so  clearly,  and  in  so  unwavering 
a  manner  that  I  was  following  the  path  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Tuke  assured  the  House  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  approved  of  the  measure  now  be- 
fore them,  and  were  grateful  to  Govern- 
ment for  the  liberal  part  it  had  taken.  In 
his  own  opinion  the  measure  would  be 
generally  well  received  in  Ireland,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  it  would  tend 
to  benefit  and  strengthen  the  Empire. 
There  were  not  wanting  persons  who  ca- 
villed at  the  measure  because  it  was  in 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  formerly  en- 
tertained by  its  promoters.  Men  of  liberal 


minds  not  unfrequently  saw  reasons  to 
change  their  minds  on  important  subjects ; 
and  it  appeared  strange  to  him  that  this 
should  be  selected  as  a  ground  of  serious 
objection,  after  the  full  and  ample  notice 
which  they  had  received  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  last  Session,  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  of  this  kind.  He  could 
not  see  on  what  ground  they  could  now 
stand  up  and  say  they  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  regretted  to  see  such  unfair 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  tender  con- 
sciences and  religious  scruples  by  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Church  of  England  upon 
this  occasion.  He  was  aware  of  an  in- 
stance at  Christ's  Chapel,  St.  John's 
Wood,. where  the  too  zealous  clergyman 
had  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  address 
his  congregation  from  the  pulpit,  and 
bring  them  down,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  sign  a  petition,  dictated  by  himself, 
against  this  grant  to  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. Conduct  such  as  this  must  for 
ever  close  the  mouths  of  those  parties 
against  the  alleged  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  of 
making  their  chapels  the  arena  for  politi- 
cal excitement,  more  especially  as  they 
were  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  such 
splendid  theatres  for  the  display  of  their 
religious  zeal  as  Exeter  Hall  and  other 
places  of  that  description.  It  had  been 
said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
Ireland  bore  but  a  very  inadequate  pro- 
portion of  the  public  burdens — that  she 
was,  in  fact,  lightly  taxed.  Now,  it  was 
well  known,  from  calculations  made  on 
this  subject,  that  she  remitted  in  the  shape 
of  taxation,  most  prejudicial  to  herself, 
namely,  as  payment  ta  absentees]  residing 
in  this  country,  above  6,000,000/.  ster- 
ling ;  a  sum  far  greater  than  any  financial 
Minister  could  ever  expect  to  receive  from 
such  a  country  through  the  medium  of 
assessed  taxes.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  assuring  the  Government  that 
he  should  give  the  Bill  his  most  cordial 
support,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  carry  the  measure  triumph- 
antly. 

Mr.  Carew  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kent,  that  this  question  had  been 
taken  up  as  a  religious  one,  though  he  by 
no  means  was  prepared  to  admit  its  oppo- 
nents were  justified  in  thatcourse.  Weowed 
a  debt  of  kindness  to  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
they  had  been  to  us,  for  fifty  years,  in  the 
nature  of  tenants  at  will  \  a  class  of  tenants 
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would  join  with  him  in  sayings  that  if  an 
honest,  ardent,  and  consistent  statesman, 
living  for,  and  dying  at  the  door  of  this 
House  in  his  country's  service,  was  entitled 
to  grateful  recollection — if  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  of  public  and  social 
life  call  for  affectionate  remembrance — in 
the  late  Mr.  Perceval  those  claims  were 
fully  substantiated.  But  what  did  Mr. 
Percevfid  say?  The  hon.  Member  then 
proceeded  to  read  the  following  portion  of 
a  speech  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1808:— 

''He  disclaimed  the  odious  principle  of 
intolerance.  The  memorial  of  the  Catholics 
^bich  led  to  the  establishment  of  Maynooth, 
claimed  no  pecuniary  aid.  The  Catholics 
promised  to  defray  the  whole  expense  them- 
selves ;  and  though  the  Government  and  Par- 
liament gave  them  8,000/.  in  aid  of  this  object, 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  country  should  be 
subject  to  constantly  increasing  demands  for 
a  purpose  to  which  there  was  no  precedent  in 
any  age  or  country — that  of  educating  at  the 
public  expense  the  priesthood  of  a  religion 
differing  widely  from  the  established  one,'' 

From  that  statement  he  (Mr.  Spooner) 
concluded  that  were  Mr.  Perceval  there 
present,  he  would  join  those  who  opposed 
the  project  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  next  subject  to  which  he  should  advert 
was  the  necessary,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  the  adoption  of 
this  Bill.  He  conceived  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  begun  at  the  wrong  end  in  this 
matter.  The  purpose  of  educating  the 
priests  was  avowed  to  be  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people.  If  he  (Mr.  Spooner) 
believed  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
Bill,  much  of  the  sting  would  be  taken  out 
of  it,  though  he  should  still  oppose  it  on 
the  principle  that  nothing  could  justify 
that  doctrine  of  expediency,  "  Do  evil  that 
good  may  come."  But  those  who  augured 
such  results  would  be  greatly  disappointed. 
If  the  priests  were  to  be  educated  they 
should  dso  be  paid,  or  the  education  would 
go  for  nothing.  If  they  were  not  paid, 
they  would  still  have  to  Uve  upon  the  most 
impoverished  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  only  way  of  their  deriving  the  means 
of  their  subsistence  would  be  by  operating 
on  the  fears  and  the  hopes  of  the  people. 
The  priests  would  be  sure  not  to  enlighten 
their  flocks  under  these  circumstances, 
because  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  super- 
stition, and  through  superstition  only  could 
their  hopes  or  their  fears  be  worked  upon. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  elicit 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  whether 
this  was  by  them  proposed  as  ■  final  mea- 


sure>  or  whether  they  did  not  contemplate 
at  some  future  time  to  propose  the  payment 
of  the  priests ;  but,  while  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated 
that  the  funds  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  should  not  be  touched,  not 
one  word  was  said  about  the  payment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  He  (Mr. 
Spooner)  therefore  deduced  from  that 
silence  that  before  long  the  Ministers 
would  come  down  to  the  House,  and,  tell- 
ing them  that  they  had  broken  through  the 
principle  in  the  case  of  Maynooth,  call 
upon  them  to  pay  the  priests  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  abandoned  principle  for 
nothing,  and  that  without  such  payments 
the  present  proposed  measure  would  be  in 
vain.  Another  great  objection  to  the 
measure  was  the  total  absence  of  all 
necessity  for  it.  In  all  the  populous  towns 
of  Warwickshirot  and  also  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  there  were  Catholic  churches. 
Catholic  schools,  monasteries,  colleges,  and 
seminaries  innumerable.  Most  of  them 
were  planted  not  for  the  use  of  existing 
congregations,  but  *in  search  of  congr^^- 
tions,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  by  the 
music  and  other  allurements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  form  of  worship.  If  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  no  other  object  in  view  but 
the  education  of  the  people,  why  did  they 
not  spend  their  money  in  Ireland,  where 
there  were  ample  congregations  ?  why  not 
themselves  endow  Maynooth?  They  did 
not  do  so,  because  proselytism  was  their 
object,  and  ignorance  the  basis  upon  which 
they  wrought.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  stated, 
in  1840,  that 

'<  He  could  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  Maynooth 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
House.  The  system  of  education  was  a  legiti- 
mate matter  for  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  House  would  abandon  its  doty, 
if  it  were  to  avow  the  doctrine  that  becaose 
the  grant  had  been  continued  for  thirty  yean, 
it  was  therefore  pledged  to  say  to  Maynooth, 
you  may  inculcate  what  doctrine  you  please, 
however  injurious  to  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
and  detrimental  to  the  established  GoveroBtDt 
and  monarchy  of  the  empire." 

Now,  however,  (observed  Mr.  Spooner*) 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  declined  to  med- 
dle with  the  system  of  edoemtion  at  all. 
What  security  had  the  country,  there- 
fore, when  all  the  checks  upon  that 
College  were  removed  —  even  that  of 
the  annual  character  of  the  grant-* 
that  the  most  obnoxious  doctrines  would 
not  be  inculcated  in  it  ?    He  would  next 
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refer  to  what  surprised  him  extremely,  and 
what  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Pro- 
testant Members  of  that  House  to  with  all 
earnestness — namely,  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Newark,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Can- 
terbury.   The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Newark  had  quoted  from  Dr.  Wordsworth 
in  his  speech  of  last  nighty  and  he  (Mr. 
Spooner)  would  read  what  had  proceeded 
from  the  noble  Lord.     [The  hon.  Member 
here  read  a  lengthened  passage  from  the 
speech  of  Lord  J.  Manners^  to  the  effect 
that  as  it  was  admitted  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Roman  Catholicism  depended  upon 
the  Pope,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  English 
Government,    instead  of   engaging  in  a 
childish]  struggle  with|Rome>^which  exist- 
ed before  England  was  a  monarchy,  and 
which  possessed  such  tremendous  power — 
to  send  a  Representative  to  the  Vatican,  and 
to  admit  a  Nuncio  at  St.  James's.]]    That 
was  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord.     The 
Pope  was  strong,  and  therefore  they  must 
submit  to  him.     He  told  them  that  neces- 
sity urged  this  course,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  it.    The  noble  Lord  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  strain  of  argument  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Canterbury.     He  would 
not  read  his  arguments  to  the  House-— the 
sum  and  substance  of  them  was  to  recom- 
mend a  union  with  Popery — to  do  that 
which  was     absolutely    contradictory    to 
their  oath  as  Members  of  Parliament — to 
do  that   which  was  contradictory  to  the 
Coronation  Oath — which  was  subversive  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  which, 
if  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
would  subject  them  to  impeachment ;  and 
if  sanctioned  by  the  Crown,  the  moment  it 
was  so  sanctioned  the  allegiance  to  the 
Crown)  would  be  forfeited,  for  the  title 
to  the  Crown  was  preserved  by  our  Pro- 
testant Constitution.     Such  was  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  noble  Lord   and  the 
hon.  Gentleman.     He  (Mr.  Spooner)  so- 
lemnly called  upon  all  Protestants,  who 
were  prepared  to  support  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House,  to  stop  while  they  could, 
and  not  to  adopt  a  measure  which  was  so 
hailed  by  these  highly-talented  individuals, 
and  which   was  received  by  them  as  a 
stepping)- stone    towards    a    union    with 
Popery,  and  whidi,  if  adopted,  he  was  sure 
would  set  the  seal  to  the  destruction  of  our 
present  happy  Empire.     An  observation 
had  also  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  other  Member  for  Newark  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  to  which  he  thought  it  right 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hbuse.    The 


observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were,  that  this  measure  was  founded  on  a 
new  order  of  ideas,  and  involved  a  totally 
new  Church  Establishment.  That  was 
the  view  taken  of  this  measure  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  Were  they  pre- 
pared for  this  new  Church  Establishment  ? 
Were  they  prepared  to  make  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  leader  of  that  new  Reform- 
ation  which  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  measure  now  under  consider- 
ation ?  He  had  said  enough  to  show  the 
feelings  he  entertained  on  this  question, 
and  nothing  that  he  could  say  was  needed 
to  enforce  his  view  of  the  question.  He 
had  done  no  more  than  bring  before  them, 
plainly  and  simply,  the  arguments  and  con- 
siderations which  weighed  with  his  mind. 
He  told  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  below 
him,  that  the  House  and  the  country  would 
require  of  him  a  full  and  explicit  renun- 
ciation of  all  the  doctrines  and  all  the  views 
which  had  been  expressed  by  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  would 
tell  them  more,  that  the  country  would  not 
be  satis6ed  if  they  did  not  abandon  a  mea- 
sure which  had  been  hailed  as  a  new  era 
— as  a  new  Reformation  of  our  Protestant 
Church  ;  and  which  had  received  the  sup- 
port of  Gentlemen  who  were  ready  to  enter 
into  an  indissoluble  union  with  the  Pope, 
which  would  be  destructive  of  that  Consti- 
tution for  which  their  ancestors  bled.  He 
thanked  the  House  for  the  kind  indulgence 
with  which  they  had  heard  him.  He  felt 
that  the  subject  was  not  exhausted,  but 
feared  that  their  patience  was  exhausted. 
He  trusted  that  the  cause  would  not  suffer 
from  any  imperfections  in  his  advocacy — 
that  they  would  receive  his  observations  as 
the  honest  expressions  of  a  man  whose 
avocations  in  life  did  not  allow  him  to  give 
deep  thought  to  political  subjects,  or  to 
the  expression  of  those  thoughts  much  pre- 
paration. What  he  said  was  from  the 
honest  feeling  of  his  heart,  and  he  trusted 
as  such  it  would  be  received. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said :  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Devonport,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  able  speech  which 
he  addressed  to  the  House  in  the  early  part 
of  this  evening,  very  naturally  expressed 
an  opinion  that  before  the  close  of  this 
protracted  debate  it  would  be  my  duty  to 
offer  some  observations  to  the  House; 
and,  although  I  may  regret  on  some 
grounds  that  the  debate  has  been  so  pro- 
longed, yet  there  are  reasons  why  I  think 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  country 
has  any  reason  to  regret  the  prolongation 
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would  join  with  him  in  saying,  that  if  an 
honest,  ardent,  and  consistent  statesman, 
living  for,  and  dying  at  the  door  of  this 
House  in  his  country's  service,  was  entitled 
to  grateful  recollection — if  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  of  public  and  social 
life  call  for  affectionate  remembrance — in 
the  late  Mr.  Perceval  those  claims  were 
fully  substantiated.  But  what  did  Mr. 
Perceval  say }  The  hon.  Member  then 
proceeded  to  read  the  following  portion  of 
a  speech  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1808:— 

''He  disclaimed  the  odious  principle  of 
intolerance.  The  memorial  of  the  Catholics 
"which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Maynooth, 
claimed  no  pecuniary  aid.  The  Catholics 
promised  to  defray  the  whole  expense  them- 
selves ;  and  though  the  Government  and  Par- 
liament gave  them  8,000/.  in  aid  of  this  object, 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  country  should  be 
subject  to  constantly  increasing  demands  for 
a  purpose  to  which  there  was  no  precedent  in 
any  age  or  country — that  of  educating  at  the 
public  expense  the  priesthood  of  a  religion 
differing  widely  from  the  established  one,'' 

From  that  statement  he  (Mr.  Spooner) 
concluded  that  were  Mr.  Perceval  there 
present,  he  would  join  those  who  opposed 
the  project  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  next  subject  to  which  he  should  advert 
was  the  necessary,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  the  adoption  of 
this  Bill.  He  conceived  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  begun  at  the  wrong  end  in  this 
matter.  The  purpose  of  educating  the 
priests  was  avowed  to  be  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people.  If  he  (Mr.  Spooner) 
believed  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
Bill,  much  of  the  sting  would  be  taken  out 
of  it,  though  he  should  still  oppose  it  on 
the  principle  that  nothing  could  justify 
that  doctrine  of  expediency,  "  Do  evil  that 
good  may  come."  But  those  who  augured 
such  results  would  be  greatly  disappointed. 
If  the  priests  were  to  be  educated  they 
should  also  be  paid,  or  the  education  would 
go  for  nothing.  If  they  were  not  paid, 
they  would  still  have  to  live  upon  the  most 
impoverished  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  only  way  of  their  deriving  the  means 
of  their  subsistence  would  be  by  operating 
on  the  fears  and  the  hopes  of  the  people. 
The  priests  would  be  sure  not  to  enlighten 
their  flocks  under  these  circumstances, 
because  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  super- 
stition, and  through  superstition  only  could 
their  hopes  or  their  fears  be  worked  upon. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  elicit 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  whether 
this  was  by  them  proposed  as  a  final  mea- 


sure, or  whether  they  did  not  contemplate 
at  some  future  time  to  propose  the  payment 
of  the  priests ;  but,  while  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  staled 
that  the  funds  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  should  not  be  touched,  not 
one  word  was  said  about  the  payment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  He  (Mr. 
Spooner)  therefore  deduced  from  that 
silence  that  before  long  the  Ministers 
would  come  down  to  the  House,  and,  tell- 
ing them  that  they  had  broken  through  the 
principle  in  the  case  of  Maynooth,  call 
upon  them  to  pay  the  priests  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  abandoned  principle  for 
nothing,  and  that  without  such  payments 
the  present  proposed  measure  would  be  in 
vain.  Another  great  objection  to  the 
measure  was  the  total  absence  of  all 
necessity  for  it.  In  all  the  populous  towns 
of  Warwickshire,  and  also  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  there  were  Catholic  churches. 
Catholic  schools,  monasteries,  colleges,  and 
seminaries  innumerable.  Most  of  them 
were  planted  not  for  the  use  of  existing 
congregations,  but  *in  search  of  congrega- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  attracting  by  the 
music  and  other  allurements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  form  of  worship.  If  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  no  other  object  in  view  but 
the  education  of  the  people,  why  did  they 
not  spend  their  money  in  Ireland,  where 
there  were  ample  congregations  ?  why  not 
themselves  endow  Maynooth?  They  did 
not  do  so,  because  proselytism  was  their 
object,  and  ignorance  the  basis  upon  which 
they  wrought.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  stated, 
in  1840,  that 

'<  He  could  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  Maynooth 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
House.  The  system  of  education  was  a  legiti- 
mate matter  for  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  House  would  abandon  its  duty, 
if  it  were  to  avow  the  doctrine  that  because 
the  grant  had  been  continued  for  thirty  years, 
it  was  therefore  pledged  to  say  to  Maynooth, 
you  may  inculcate  what  doctrine  you  please, 
however  injurious  to  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
and  detrimental  to  the  established  Goveromeot 
and  monarchy  of  the  empire.'* 

Now,  however,  (observed  Mr.  Spooner,) 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  declined  to  med- 
dle with  the  system  of  education  at  all. 
What  security  had  the  country,  there* 
fore,  when  all  the  checks  upon  that 
College  were  removed  —  even  that  of 
the  annual  character  of  the  grant^^ 
that  the  most  obnoxious  doctrines  would 
not  be  inculcated  in  it  ?    He  would  next 
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refer  to  what  surprised  him  extremely,  and 
what  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Pro- 
testant Members  of  that  House  to  with  all 
earnestness — namely,  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Newark,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Can- 
terbury. The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Newark  had  quoted  from  Dr.  Wordsworth 
in  his  speech  of  last  night,  and  he  (Mr. 
Spooner)  would  read  what  had  proceeded 
from  the  noble  Lord.  [The  hon.  Member 
here  read  a  lengthened  passage  from  the 
speech  of  Lord  J.  Manners,  to  the  effect 
that  as  it  was  admitted  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Roman  Catholicism  depended  upon 
the  Pope,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  English 
Government,  instead  of  engaging  in  a 
childish]  struggle  with|Rome,^which  exist- 
ed before  England  was  a  monarchy,  and 
which  possessed  such  tremendous  power — 
to  send  a  Representative  to  the  Vatican,  and 
to  admit  a  Nuncio  at  St.  James's.^  That 
was  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord.  The 
Pope  was  strong,  and  therefore  they  must 
submit  to  him.  He  told  them  that  neces- 
sity urged  this  course,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  it.  The  noble  Lord  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  strain  of  argument  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Canterbury.  He  would 
not  read  his  arguments  to  the  House— the 
sum  and  substance  of  them  was  to  recom- 
mend a  union  with  Popery — to  do  that 
which  was  absolutely  contradictory  to 
their  oath  as  Members  of  Parliament — to 
do  that  which  was  contradictory  to  the 
Coronation  Oath — which  was  subversive  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  which, 
if  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
would  subject  them  to  impeachment ;  and 
if  sanctioned  by  the  Crown,  the  moment  it 
was  so  sanctioned  the  allegiance  to  the 
Crown)  would  be  forfeited,  for  the  title 
to  the  Crown  was  preserved  by  our  Pro- 
testant Constitution.  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  (Mr.  Spooner)  so- 
lemnly called  upon  all  Protestants,  who 
were  prepared  to  support  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House,  to  stop  while  they  could, 
and  not  to  adopt  a  measure  which  was  so 
hailed  by  these  highly-talented  individuals, 
and  which  was  received  by  them  as  a 
stepping)- stone  towards  a  union  with 
Popery,  and  which,  if  adopted,  he  was  sure 
would  set  the  seal  to  the  destruction  of  our 
present  happy  Empire.  An  observation 
had  also  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  other  Member  for  Newark  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  to  which  he  thought  it  right 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fbuse.    The 


observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were,  that  this  measure  was  founded  on  a 
new  order  of  ideas,  and  involved  a  totally 
new  Church  Establishment.  That  was 
the  view  taken  of  this  measure  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  Were  they  pre- 
pared for  this  new  Church  Establishment  ? 
Were  they  prepared  to  make  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  leader  of  that  new  Reform* 
ation  which  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  measure  now  under  consider- 
ation ?  He  had  said  enough  to  show  the 
feelings  he  entertained  on  this  question, 
and  nothing  that  he  could  say  was  needed 
to  enforce  his  view  of  the  question.  He 
had  done  no  more  than  bring  before  them, 
plainly  and  simply,  the  arguments  and  con- 
siderations which  weighed  with  his  mind. 
He  told  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  below 
him,  that  the  House  and  the  country  would 
require  of  him  a  full  and  explicit  renun- 
ciation of  all  the  doctrines  and  all  the  views 
which  had  been  expressed  by  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  would 
tell  them  more,  that  the  country  would  not 
be  satisfied  if  they  did  not  abandon  a  mea- 
sure which  had  been  hailed  as  a  new  era 
— as  a  new  Reformation  of  our  Protestant 
Church ;  and  which  had  received  the  sup. 
port  of  Gentlemen  who  were  ready  to  enter 
into  an  indissoluble  union  with  the  Pope, 
which  would  be  destructive  of  that  Consti- 
tution for  which  their  ancestors  bled.  He 
thanked  the  House  for  the  kind  indulgence 
with  which  they  had  heard  him.  He  felt 
that  the  subject  was  not  exhausted,  but 
feared  that  their  patience  was  exhausted. 
He  trusted  that  the  cause  would  not  suffer 
from  any  imperfections  in  his  advocacy— 
that  they  would  receive  his  observations  as 
the  honest  expressions  of  a  man  whose 
avocations  in  life  did  not  allow  him  to  give 
deep  thought  to  political  subjects,  or  to 
the  expression  of  those  thoughts  much  pre- 
paration. What  he  said  was  from  the 
honest  feeling  of  his  heart,  and  he  trusted 
as  such  it  would  be  received. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said :  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Devonport,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  able  speech  which 
he  addressed  to  the  House  in  the  early  part 
of  this  evening,  very  naturally  expressed 
an  opinion  that  before  the  close  of  this 
protracted  debate  it  would  be  my  duty  to 
offer  some  observations  to  the  House; 
and,  although  I  may  regret  on  some 
grounds  that  the  debate  has  been  so  pro- 
longed, yet  there  are  reasons  why  I  think 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  country 
has  any  reason  to  regret  the  prolongation 
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of  the  discussion.  Sir,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  whatever  temporary  excitement  may 
exist  among  the  people  of  this  country,  yet 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  excite* 
ment  an  appeal  to  their  reason  and  under- 
standing never  fails  to  produce  the  best 
possible  e€Pect ;  and  I  may  miscalculate  the 
effect  of  this  protracted  debate,  but,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  appeal  to  their  reason  in  de- 
fence of  this  measure  has  been  triumphant, 
and  I  anticipate  from  it  the  best  possible 
results.  Sir,  I  see  in  his  place  the  hon. 
Member  for  Renfrew:  the  hon.  Member 
stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  he  felt 
almost  certain,  if  the  Ministers  could  have 
foreseen-  the  storm  which  their  proposition 
has  created,  they  would  not  have  embarked 
in  this  measure,  anticipating  the  result. 
Sir,  I  must  assure  the  hon.  Member  and 
the  House,  that  this  proposition  has  been 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  ad- 
visedly, deliberately,  and  with  ample  fore- 
thought ;  and  although  we  do  most  deeply 
deplore,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham felt  certain  we  must  deplore,  the  divi- 
sion on  this  side  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  Bill  which  we  have  now  under 
discussion — although  it  is  most  painful  to 
us  to  have  forfeited  in  any  degree  the 
confidence,  to  have  lost,  if  not  perma- 
nently, at  least  for  a  time,  the  good  will 
of  Gentlemen  who  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  have 
given  us  a  generous  and  constant  support ; 
yet  I  do  say,  deploring  the  religious  dif- 
ferences which  have  for  so  long  a  time  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  anticipating  the  division 
that  was  likely  to  occur,  we  have  yet  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  proposition 
which,  on  our  responsibility  as  Ministers, 
we  could  not  delay »  and  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  do 
not  conceive  that  this  measure  by  itself  is 
capable  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
or  of  establishing  the  pacification  of  that 
part  of  the  Empire.  But  it  is  also  my  duty 
taaddi  that  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  this 
is  the  measure  most  practicable,  most  effi- 
cacious as  the  commencement  of  a  happier 
state  of  things  in  that  country.  And  I 
also  must  add  still  further,  that  I  am  con- 
fident and  persuaded  that  unless  you  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  policy  of  pacification 
by  the  adoption  of  this  Bill,  any  other 
measure  would  fail  of  producing  that  de- 
sirable result.  Now,  Sir,  I  must  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  various  arguments 
that  have  been  uroed  against  the  measure ; 
and,  first  of  all|  1  must  coogratulate  my 


hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  on  the  strange  ally  with 
whom  be  made  common  cause  in  his 
course  of  yesterday  evening.  I  do  not 
see  him  now  in  his  place.  I  mean  the 
virtual,  if  not  the  actual.  Representative  of 
the  University  of  Durham  (Mr.  Bright), 
who  addressed  the  House  near  the  close  of 
the  evening.  Although  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's vote  will  be  given  for  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  I  have  heard  no  speech  on  the 
whole  so  conclusive  in  favour  of  our  mea« 
sure.  The  hon.  Member  entertains  peca« 
liar  opinions,  which  he  manfully  avows. 
He  sajs  that  he  is  the  enemy  of  all  £stab- 
lishments — that  he  is  hostile  to  all  endow«> 
ments,  and  upon  that  principle  he  is  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  this  measure.  But 
what  were  the  admissions  which  he  made  ? 
If  I  mistake  not,  he  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  hostility  which 
had  been  shown  to  it,  he  believed  this 
measure  was  calculated  to  sustain  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland.  He 
then  went  on  to  say,  that  if  he  were  fa- 
vourable to  the  principle  of  Church  endow- 
ment he  would  vote  for  this  measure ;  and 
not  only  did  he  make  that  admission,  but 
he  made  the  still  more  important  admis- 
sion, that  he  believed  that  it  was  calculated 
to  create  a  kinder  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  towards  the  people  of 
this  country.  These  are  admissions  which, 
it  appears  to  me,  are  conclusive  in  favour 
of  this  measure.  They  certainly  are  some* 
what  of  an  answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Edinburgh,  who 
charges  me,  as  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  inconsistency,  in  propounding 
a  measure  of  this  description.  He  sajrs, 
that  the  policy  which  we  have  advocated, 
as  he  alleges,  has  been  to  sustain  what  has 
been  termed  Protestant  ascendancy— to  ex- 
cite Protestant  opposition  to  the  utmost-^ 
to  pander  to  Protestant  prejudices.  Now, 
observe  what  is  the  position  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government— to  what  opposite  and 
contradictory  charges  they  are  exposed.  I 
feel  that  we  are  exposed  to  this  great  dis* 
advantage;  the  fire  opens  upon  us  from 
the  front,  the  flank,  and  the  rear;  but, 
fortunately,  these  charges  most  successfully 
repel  each  other.  The  allegation  is,  that 
we  are  not  true  to  the  Protestant  Church ; 
and  that  this  measure,  as  now  propounded 
by  us,  is  inconsistent  with  our  pledges  of 
plighted  faith  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
Church.  The  hon.  Member  for  Durham 
says  that^  in  his  optnloo,  this  measare  k 
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peculiarly  well  calculated  to  sUBtain  the  £s- 
tabli<liment;  and,  in  his  deliberate  opinion, 
he  charges  it  as  almost  an  unfair  and  dis- 
honest means  of  buying  off  all  opposition 
to  the  existence  of  the  Establishment.  But 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dubliui  and  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Bandon,  heaped  upon  us 
charges  of  a  directly  opposite  description.  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  misrepresent  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin.  He 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  were  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most want  by  measures  which  I^  at  least, 
as  one  of  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers, 
had  counselled  and  supported.  He  specified 
the  measures— he  mentioned  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act.  Who  was  the  author 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act?  My 
noble  Friend/  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies. I  gave  to  that  measure  a  consistent 
and  decided  support.  What  was  the  next 
measure?  The  Tithe  Composition  Act. 
Bv  whom  was  the  foundation  of  that  mea- 
sure  laid  ?  Also  by  my  noble  Friend  the 
present  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  By 
whom  was  it  adopted?  It  was  adopted 
during  the  Administration  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  in  1834;  it  was  subsequently  car- 
ried by  the  Government  of  Lord  MeL 
bourne ;  and  then,  in  opposition  to  the 
Government,  my  right  hon.  Friend*  Lord 
Stanley,  and  myself,  gave  to  that  measure 
our  strenuous  and  united  support.  What 
was  the  other  measure  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  specified  as  injurious  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  and  wounding  to  their 
feelings?  The  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. By  whom  was  that  proposition  made  ? 
Again  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  my  present  Colleague, 
and  then  my  Colleague  when  he  brought 
that  proposition  forward.  By  whom  was 
it  adopted  ?  By  my  right  hon.  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  by  whom,  in- 
variably, consistently,  and  resolutely,  in 
opposition  to  much  clamour  and  obloquy, 
it  has  been  strenuously  and  stoutly  main- 
tained, and  will  not  be  abandoned.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  must  permit  me  to 
say  that  I  very  much  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Redington) 
that  the  latter  portion  of  his  speech  would 
have  been  received  with  cheers  and  accla- 
mations at  Conciliation-hall.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  argument  which  the  hon.  Mem* 
her  for  the  county  of  Cork,  or  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  county  of  Limerick,  would 
have  urged  in  this  House,  if  they  had 
brought  forward  a  measure  for  the  Repeal 


of  the  Union.  What  was  the  accusation  ? 
That  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was 
a  pageant ;  that  the  Irish  Government  was 
a  bauble ;  that  nationality  was  destroyed, 
and  I  think,  he  said,  that  strangers- 
strangers  1— occupy  all  the  high  places  in 
the  administration  of  Irish  affiiirs.  I 
do  not  misrepresent  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Shaw).  ["  No."]  Then  let  ua 
just  come  to  particulars.  Strangers  occupy 
all  the  high  places  in  Ireland  1  The  Chief 
Justiceship  of  Ireland  became  vacant  since 
we  accepted  office:  who  was  appointed? 
Chief  Justice  Pennefatber.  The  Mastership 
of  the  Rolls  became  vacant :  who  was  ap- 
pointed ?  Mr.  Blackburne.  Two  seats  on  the 
Bench  became  vacant:  who  were  appointed? 
Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson  and  Baron  Lefroy. 
The  Prime  Serjeantship  became  vacant : 
who  filled  it  ?  Mr.  Warren.  QMr.  Shaw  : 
You  have  omitted  one.^  Perhaps  there  may 
be  found  Irishmen  of  superior  reputation  to 
those  Gentlemen  I  have  named,  but  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  them.  We  may  pro* 
ceed  further.  Four  or  five  dignities  in 
the  Church  became  vacant;  whom  have 
we  appointed?  Bishop  O'Brien,  Bishop 
Daly,  Bishop  Stopford;  and  we  made  a 
similar  appointment  in  the  case  of  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick.  We  gave  that  pre* 
ferment  to  Mr.  Pakenham.  I  want  to 
know  where  are  the  strangers  who  have 
been  appointed  by  us  to  high  offices  in 
Ireland?  This  is  an  accusation  which  is 
easily  made;  but  allow  me  to  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  after  all,  this  is 
not  the  accusation  with  i respect  to  which, 
perhaps,  I  might  find  it  most  difficult  to  de- 
fend Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  really  believes  that  the 
days  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  in  the  old 
sense,  can  be  maintained,  I  tell  him  that 
those  days  are  passed,  and  I  for  one  will 
not  be  responsible  for  any  attempt  to  go- 
vern Ireland  upon  those  principles.  Now^ 
Sir,  I  think,  as  far  as  my  personal  con« 
sistency  is  concerned,  I  have  stated  enough 
to  show  that  uniformly,  whether  in  Oppo- 
sition or  in  Government,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  act  steadily  upon  the  principles 
which  I  have  stated,  first  in  the  Tempo- 
ralities Act ;  then  in  the  scheme  of  national 
education ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  great  measure 
the  Tithe  Commutation.  I  have  never  ex- 
pressed any  opinion,  individually,  at  all  op- 
posed to  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  of  Ireland.  The  point  was 
raised  repeatedly.  I  think  it  was  raised 
when  I  was  in  Opposition.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  was  raised  two  or  three  years 
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ago  in  a  discussion  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  county  of  Kildare  took 
part^  and  stated  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
would  not  accept  endowment.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers said^  I  perfectly  remember^  that  with 
respect  to  the  endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  it  was  an  arrangement  to 
which  they  would  not  give  their  consent. 
I  stated  then  that  it  was  my  firm  belief, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  circum- 
stances which  at  a  former  period  would 
have  rendered  such  an  arrangement  prac- 
ticable, if  not  desirable,  those  circum- 
stances no  longer  existed  ;  and  that  there 
was  not  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  clergy  to  accept,  nor  was  there  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  British  public 
to  provide  an  endowment.  But  I  stated 
that  with  respect  to  my  own  private  feel- 
ings and  judgment,  I  had  no  religious 
scruples  whatever  which  would  prevent 
me  from  advocating  that  measure.  The 
difference  between  me  and  the  noble  Lord 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  always  has 
been,  that  if  such  an  arrangement  were 
feasible,  and  if  such  an  endowment  could 
by  common  consent  be  made— the  differ- 
ence between  me  and  them  has  always 
been  with  respect  to  the  propriety — I  will 
not  use  any  stronger  term— of  drawing 
that  endowment  from  the  property  of  the 
Protestant  Church  established  by  law. 
Upon  that  point  I  have  always  differed 
from  them.  I  have  adhered  steadily  and 
uniformly,  and  I  still  adhere  to  my  opi- 
nion. I  have  an  insuperable  objection 
to  any  such  arrangement.  From  that 
point  I  have  not  swerved ;  I  regret  the 
difference ;  it  still  exists,  and  certainly  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  any  circumstances 
will  ever  alter  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Devonport,  in  common 
with  many  other  Gentlemen  who  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  has  referred  to  particular  expres- 
sions used  by  me,  not  when  in  Opposition 
or  a  candidate  for  power,  but  since  I  was 
in  office,  I  think  in  the  year  1842,  in  the 
discussion  on  the  Arms  BilL  I  have  stated 
that  some  time  before  the  discussion  arose 
upon  which  the  expression  was  used,  I  had 
announced  to  the  House  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  which  they  had 
given  in  opposition,  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  for  the  registration  of  county 
voters  in  Ireland,  and  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  county  franchise;  I  '•"''  *''"^  an- 
nounced, on  the  part  of  tb  t, 
the  intention  to  introduce 


better  regulation  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chise ;  and  these  two  measures  were  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  which,  at  least,  we  had 
hoped  and  believed  would  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  We  redeemed  all  our  pledges 
which  we  had  given  with  respect  to  taking 
precautions  against  the  fraud  and  perjury 
consequent  upon  the  present  mode  of  regis- 
tration, and  also  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  disputed  construction  of  the  bene- 
ficial interest  which  constitutes  the  right  of 
voting  in  counties  in  Ireland.  We  had 
taken  precautions  which,  if  the  House 
had  adopted  them,  would  have  greatly  en- 
larged the  county  franchise  in  Ireland,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  grant  of  the  40s, 
freeholds  in  fee,  would  have  placed  the 
county  franchise  in  Ireland  on  a  footing 
identical  with  the  franchise  in  England; 
except,  indeed,  the  qualification  was  of 
a  lower  value  as  contrasted  with  the  fran- 
chise in  England  in  every  particular.  So 
also  with  regard  to  the  municipal  fran- 
chise, the  measure  we  tendered  was  that 
which  we  understood  had  always  been  de- 
sired, which  when  the  Municipal  Act  first 
passed  was  not  possible,  but  which  when  we 
introduced  it  in  1843  had  become  possible 
— viz.,  a  perfect  identity  of  municipal  fran- 
chise in  Ireland  with  the  municipal  fran- 
chise in  England.  I  only  mention  these 
facts  histori^lly,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion,  which  I  should  wish  on  the 
present  occasion  to  avoid.  In  that  year, 
and  almost  simultaneously  with  those  pro- 
positions, which  were  certainly  not  of  an  il- 
liberal character,  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  a  demonstration  was 
made  of  a  formidable  kind,  if  not  intended, 
certainly  having  the  effect  on  the  public 
mind  of  a  demonstration  to  overbear,  by  a 
display  of  physical  force.  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  When  we  came  to  urge  the 
Arms  Act,  it  became  my  duty  to  point  out 
the  necessity  that,  together  %vith  measures 
of  the  description  I  have  mentioned,  en- 
larging both  the  county  and  munidpal 
franchise — while  we  asked  for  no  extraor- 
dinary power — ^no  Acts  of  coercion,  going 
beyond  the  accustomed  law  of  the  land 
— we  should,  by  the  operation  of  the  law» 
offer  an  uncompromising  and  firm  re- 
sistance to  efforts  which  we  considered 
most  dangerous,  tending  by  physical  force 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment in  that  country.  I  certainly,  upon 
tliat  make  use  of  the  expres* 

sion  ^on  had  been  push^ ' 
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sion,  used  in  the  heat  of  debate,  especially 
Tvhen  that  expression  was  explained  (I  hold 
the  explanation  here,  but  I  will  not  weary 
the  House  by  reading  it)  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  time  it  was  made.     I  will  do  more : 
I  admit  the  expression^  and  I  avow  my  regret 
at  haying  used  it.  Nay,  still  further,  I  say 
that  where  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of 
a  nation  are  concerned,  expressions  of  inad- 
vertency on  the  part  of  a  Minister  are  seri- 
ous offences.    I  therefore  make  this  repara- 
tion freely.    I  say  that  I  am  sorry  for,  the 
use  of  that  phrase ;  it  has  given  offence  in 
Ireland;  I  deeply  regret  it;  and  I  can 
only  say,  conscientiously  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  that  my  actions  towards 
Ireland  have  been  better  than  my  words. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that.     I  am  most  un- 
willing further  to   advert  to  those  un- 
happy transactions    in    the    year   1843 ; 
but  I  repeat  that  the  public  mind  was 
so  soured   in  Ireland  by  what  had  oc- 
curred,    that     even     those    measures    to 
which  I  have  adverted — which  decidedly 
are  beneficent  measures — ^measures  going 
far  to  meet  the  wishes,  so  often  repeated 
of  the  people  of  Ireland ,  with  respect  both 
to  the  county  and  municipal  franchise,  fail- 
ed altogether  in  their  object — were  all  but 
rejected  with  contempt,  and  had  not  the  ef- 
fect we  desired  of  pacifying  the  public  mind. 
Towards  the  close  of  last  year  a  suggestion 
was  thrown  out  by   the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton,  that  without  propos- 
ing, ou  the  part  of  the  State,  a  direct  en- 
dowment of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
there  was  a  measure  unobjectionable  in 
principle,  feasible  with  an  alteration   of 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  by  the  will- 
ing  consent  and  co-operation  of  wealthy 
landlords,  might  progressively  and    gra- 
dually lead  to  endowment.    Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  directed  their  attention 
to  that  particular  subject,  and  introduced 
the  Bequest  Act,  which  fulfilled  the  pur- 
pose to  which  I  have  adverted ;  and  that 
measure  certainly  produced  an  effect  which 
exceeded  our  expectations,  and  which  satis- 
fied us  that  it  was  the  commencement  of  a 
course  which,  if  followed  up,  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  effects.     Undoubt- 
edly, a  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy in  Ireland  have  been  bitterly  opposed 
to  that  measure ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land, with  firmness,  with  boldness,  in  spite 
of  much  obloquy  and  resistance,  have  co- 
operated with  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  give  effect  to  that  useful  and  salutary 
measure.    The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 


in  Ireland  was  divided  in  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bequest  Act ;  but  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  in  introducing  the  Bill  which 
is  now  under  our  consideration,  read  to  the 
House,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  unanimous  ap- 
plication, by  memorial,  of  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops 
in  Ireland  for  an  increase  of  the  grant  to 
Maynooth.     The  question,  then,  presented 
itself  to  us  thus :  here  is  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  it.    If  there 
be  nothing  wrong  in  principle — nothing 
inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  our  Protestant 
Sovereign,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  we  may  gratify 
the  wishes  of  this  powerful  body — endow- 
ment is  out  of  the  question ;  direct  endow- 
ment the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  say  they 
will  not  accept — we  are  not  prepared  to 
propose  it  or  to  offer  it ;  but  here  is  a  par- 
ticular grant,  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  say,  if  you  will  tender  it,  we  will 
accept.     Her  Majesty's  advisers  see  no  ob- 
jection in  principle ;  we  know  that  it  will 
be  acceptable  and  accepted.    We  contend 
that  in  principle  it  is  not  only  acceptable, 
but  expedient,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
measure  which  we  are  now  discussing.  Mv 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birminghai^ 
in  commenting  upon  the  speech  of  the  h^j^^. 
Member   for   Edinburgh,   observed   that, 
though  the  money  question  in  this  matter 
was  not  unimportant,  yet  that  it  was  not,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  opposed  the  measure,  a. 
mere  haggling  about  money.     I  must  say 
that  the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Edinburgh  upon, 
this  point  was  put,  if  possible,  with  merer 
than  his  usual  force,  and  appeared  to  me; 
perfectly  triumphant;    but  in  candour  I. 
will  admit  that  on  the  question  which  we 
are  now  discussing,  there  is^  if  not  in  the 
letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit,  something  more 
important  than    the    additional    sum    of 
money.     I  will  first  dispose  of  what  has 
been  termed,  in   the  course   of  this  de- 
bate,   the    religious   question.      I    admit 
that  in   the  year  1795,  when    Maynooth 
was    first    founded,    first    recognised    by 
the    State,     and     first    established,,    the 
religious  question  did  arise.     That  ques- 
tion, as  it  appears   to   me,   was  this  — 
shall  a  Protestant  State  establnh  and  en- 
dow a  seminary  for  the  exclusive  teaching 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  fore- 
going all  interference  in  the  quality  of  the 
education  ?     I  conceive  that  to  have  been 
a  grave  and  serious  religious  question.     It 
was  so  considered  at  the  time.     My  righ^ 
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hon.  Friend  adverted  to  the  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  by  the  Government  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  held  out,  in  a  speech 
as  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  Parliament,  an  expectation  to 
the  Irish  people  of  larger  concessions  than 
the  Home  Government  was  prepared  to 
erant.  Be  it  observed  that  the  elective 
franchise  had  been  given  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  two  years  before;  and 
when  we  remember  the  great  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
country  over  their  Protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects, I  must  say  that  even  at  that  time  it 
was  clear,  what  experience  since  has 
proved — that  that  fundamental  concession 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  groundwork 
of  the  largest  extension  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  the  germ  of  perfect 
equality.  But  to  return  to  the  circum. 
stances  of  1795.  Lord  Camden  went  to 
Ireland  to  supersede  Lord  Fitzwilliam; 
and,  although  he  was  not  authorized  to  go 
the  length  which  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had 
gone,  of  promising  civil  equality  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  country,  yet  he 
was  distinctly  instructed  to  propose  further 
indulgences  to  Her  Majesty's  Roman  Ca- 
tholic subjects  in  that  country ;  and  within 
ten  days  of  his  arrival,  his  first  measure, 
after  consulting  Lord  Chancellor  Clare, 
Agar,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, then  Speaker,  and  Sir  J.  Pamell,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  to  send 
to  the  Home  Government  the  draft  of 
the  Act  of  1795,  which  provides  endow- 
ment from  the  public  Revenue  for  the 
College  of  Maynooth.  The  Home  Go- 
vernment deliberated  upon  the  proposition. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  stated,  that  the 
Home  Secretary,  at  that  time  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  was  also  ChanceUor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  j  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  me,  from  Records  in  the 
Home  Office,  that  before  the  measure  of 
1795  was  adopted,  the  Government  draft  of 
the  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  measure  could  have 
received  more  calm  deliberation,  or  been 
more  thoroughly  discussed.  The  BiU  be- 
came law ;  and  it  provides  in  distinct  terms 
(which  have  been  already  more  than  once 
quoted)  both  for  the  endowment  and  for 
the  establishment  of  the  College.  But  does 
it  do  no  more  }  It  is  said,  oir,  that  this 
Bill  is  the  first  which  recognises  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  I  deny  its 
Sir.  The  Bill  of  1795  recognised  the 
Roman   Catholic  hierarchy    in    express 


terms.  It  appointed  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  trustees  of  the  College  of  May- 
nooth —  it  admitted  their  statutes  —  it 
used  their  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  dis* 
tinctly  disposes,  therefore,  of  the  religi* 
ous  question.  That  Act  shows  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try which  makes  it  impossible,  improper* 
or  inexpedient  to  endow  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
not  only  recognising  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  as  it  exists  in  Ireland,  but  also 
contributing  aid  from  the  State  in  support 
of  it|  and  mixing  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  with  the  governing  body. 
How  do  I  show  this?  In  the  first  place, 
the  Act  gives  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a 
veto  on  all  the  by-laws  passed  by  the 
trustees  for  the  government  of  the  Colle|^ 
I  should  mention  also,  that  by  the  Act  of 
1795,  the  trustees  were  a  mixed  body;  for 
it  was  then  thought  expedient  that  there 
should  be  a  divided  trust,  composed  of 
certain  number  of  Protestants  and  of  Ca 
tholics;  and,  proianto^  therefore,  there  was 
more  interference,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  the  Protestant  trustees,  than  was  ulti- 
mately found  expedient.  But  to  show 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  State 
and  the  College  of  Maynooth,  I  must  make 
the  House  observe,  that  every  by-law 
must  be  submitted,  and  has  b^n  for  the 
last  fifty  years  submitted,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  has  the  power  of  Teto, 
and  the  by-law  is  only  binding  if  he  has 
not  exercised  that  power.  Nay,  more* 
the  president  cannot  enter  upon  his  func* 
tions  till  he  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  in  his  oath  of  office 
he  expressly  sets  forth  that  he  has  been  so 
approved.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Return 
which  has,  I  think,  been  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  It  is 
a  Return  of  the  ByLaws  of  the  College^ 
and  shows  the  regulations  of  Maynooth. 
The  number  of  students  being  fixed,  the 
by-law  distributed  the  patronage  or  power 
of  nominating  them  among  the  Koman 
Catholic  bishops  in  the  different  districts 
of  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 
Here  is  the  Return,  which  sets  forth  the 
name  of  each  student,  and  the  name  ef 
the  diocese;  and  the  patron's  name  is  set 
forth  as  the  ordinary  of  that  diocese.  Thus 
the  by-law,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  which  has  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  other  House  of  Par* 
liament,  shows  expressly  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  have  been  already  mog- 
nisedby  the  State.  My  hon.  Friend 
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me  wbo  spoke  last  has  stated^  that  all  who 
object  to  a  grant  on  the  ground  of  their 
attachment  to  the  voluntary  principle^  must 
have  their  objections  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enlargement  of  the  grant  it- 
self. But  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  this 
is  very  good  reasoning ;  for  the  same 
argument  would  apply  to  all  endowments 
for  religious  purposes  whatsoever,  whether 
in  the  Colonies  or  made  in  tlie  form  of 
the  Regium  Donum,  and  likewise  to  the 
Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  support 
of  Episcopacy  in  Scotlandj  or  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Hebrides^  to  whom  a  grant 
was  continued,  I  believe^  down  to  the  year 
1810,  lf>  Sir,  there  be  any  religious  ob- 
jection—  if  the  practice  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  so  long  a  period  without 
interruption  is  erroneous,  the  objection 
rests  on  principle,  not  on  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  granted.  I  will  not  rely. 
Sir,  upon  there  having  been  any  compact 
entered  into  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  will 
contend  that  there  has  been  such  a  usage 
as  to  make  it  an  honorary  engagement  on 
the  part  of  Parliament ,  which  we  are.bound 
to  take  into  consideration.  A  sort  of  con- 
tract was  made  for  twenty  years  at  the  time 
of  the  Union ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod Parliament  adopted  the  arrangement 
on  full  and  further  deliberation,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  more  carried  it  out ;  so 
that  whether  there  was  compact  or  no 
compact,  express  agreement,  or  prescrip- 
tive usage,  the  right  of  the  College  to  a 
grant  rests  upon  the  strongest  possible 
grounds.  But  I  will  not  rest  its  continu- 
ance, much  less  its  increase,  upon  this  con- 
sideration. What  I  urge  is  the  fact,  that 
there  are  7,000,000  of  your  fellow-subjects 
in  Ireland  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ;  and  I  must  here  observe  that  I 
differ  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, whose  expressions  I  heard  with  sor- 
row, when  he  declared  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  an  awful  delusion .  I  heard 
the  admirable  observations  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Devonport  with  extreme  pleasure.  I  am  a 
sincere  Protestant  myself;  but  I  cannot 
tolerate  such  an  expression  applied  to  the 
millions  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  as  that  they  labour  under  an  aw- 
ful delusion,  more  especially  when  I  recol. 
lect  that  the  great  majority  of  Christians  are 
Roman  Catholics;  and  although  there  are 
essential  differences  between  the  Protest- 
ant and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  still 
in  the  main  the  fundamentals  of  hoth 
are  identical ;  and  if  the  faith  of  the  Roman 


Catholics  be  an  awful  delusion »  every  re- 
ligious hope  which  we  entertain  is  de- 
stroyed;  and  we  of  all  men  are  the 
most  miserable.  The  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  as  I  have  said,  are  7,000,000, 
and  the  policy  of  England  towards  Ire- 
land has  at  different  times  been  cruel 
in  the  extreme.  Cromwell,  who  was  not 
very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which 
he  used,  did  try  to  extirpate  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  It 
was  he  who  introduced  the  system  of  pains 
and  penalties,  and  privations,  which  were 
intended  to  drive  the  people  from  their 
faith ;  but  that  system  was  found  unsuc- 
cessful after  it  had  been  tried  for  centuries, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  You 
have  not  been  able  to  extirpate  them,  you 
have  failed  to  convert  them;  but  they  are 
now  willing  to  accept  of  this  grant  of 
27,0002.  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  meansofgivingabettereducation  to  those 
who  must  and  will  be  the  spiritual  fathers 
and  euides  of  the  people.  Now,  Sir,  let 
me  asK  whether,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  be  policy  to  refuse  this  grant  ? 
Can  you  refuse  it  on  principle  ?  No ;  for 
the  principle  was  settled  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  grant  that  was  then  awarded  to 
them  has  been  found,  as  my  right  hon. 
Friend  truly  stated,  insufficient,  and  de- 
grading to  those  who  receive,  and  to  those 
who  give.  The  additional  sum  now  pro- 
posed is  insignificant  for  this  House  to 
give ;  but  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it 
it  is  all-important — in  the  first  place,  as  an 
indication  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  House 
towards  Ireland ;  and  also  with  the  view 
of  raising  the  character  and  of  improving 
the  social  habits  of  the  seminary.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  went  at  length  into  the 
wretched  state  in  which  the  College  is 
kept;  I  will  therefore  say  no  more  than 
that  you  keep  the  professors  and  the  stu- 
dents like  beggars,  and  then  you  blame 
them  because  they  are  not  gentlemen. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Canterbury  (Mr. 
Smythe)  last  night  well  said  that,  after 
all,  those  students  were  taken  from  the 
people,  because  they  were  to  be  the 
clergy  of  the  people.  But  here.  Sir,  I 
must  deny  that  those  students  are  taken 
from  the  lowest  class  of  the  population-— 
they  are  not  drawn  from  the  dregs  of 
the  people;  but  are  generally  supplied 
from  the  middle  classes — they  are  generally 
the  sons  of  shopkeepers  and  persons  in  that 
station  in  life.    They  sympathije  with  the 
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great  man  in  his  time — words  which  he 
had  ooce  heard  repeated  hy  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, with  great  energy,  depth  of 
feeling,  and  decision  of  manner,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  Conserrative  party,  re- 
echoed by  many  on  the  other  side — they 
were  the  words  of  Lord  William  Russell : 
— -*'!  believe  that  Popery  is  making  great 
strides  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  those 
who  wish  to  forward  it  will  hesitate  at  no 
step  for  its  adFancement,  and  I  lament 
that  so  many  Protestants  hare  lent  it  their 
helping  hand." 

Debate  again  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  twelve  o'clock. 
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llfjrcTSfl.]    Bills.    PmUIc*— !*•    Elcctifv  FntncblM  BSp 

Umioii. 
ibyortel.— SherlA  (Wales). 
3^-  and  {Nttied :— Bastardy. 
Privaie.  —  3*-  and  pamed  i— BbkcBhead  CommiHionen 

IktAi  Thames  NavigatioD  Debt. 
PsTJTioira  PRBSfNTXO.  By  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Duke  of 
.  Richmond,  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Earl  l>owls, 
llrom  Boystone,  and  aeveral  othar  plaoes,  agidnst  the 
Union  of  Su  Asaph  and  Baqgor.>-From  Clergy  and 
othen  of  St.  David's  and  several  other  places,  against  the 
Union  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  fkvour  of  the 
Appointment  of  a  Bishop  of  Manchester. — ^By  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Dukes  of  Rutland,  and  Richmond,  Earls  of 
Bandon,  and  Widclow,  Marquess  of  Breadalbane,  and 
Lords  CaropbeU,  and  Braybrooke,  from  Glasgow,  and  nu- 
merous other  places,  against  Increase  of  Giant  to  May- 
iiootb.'By  Duke  of  Cleveland,  flrom  Inhabitants  of  Bal- 
lyrooodan,  and  Bandon,  for  Inquiry  into  the  course  of 
Instruction  adopted  at  Maynooth  College. — By  Earl  of 
Bandon,  f^om  Cork  and  several  other  placet,  for  Encoup 
ragement  of  Schools  in  ooanexion  with  Church  Education 
Society  (Ireland).— From  Waltham  Agricultural  Sodety, 
for  Repeal  of  Malt  Tax.— By  Duke  of  Rutland,  Ihim 
Landownen  of  Lricester,  and  ftom  the  Leicestershire 
Agricultural  Society,  for  Protection  to  the  Agricultural 
Interest. — By  Lord  Campbell,  and  Bishop  of  Durham, 
tiom  Inhabitants  of  Rhymney  Iron  Works,  and  S  other 
places,  for  the  Supinession  of  Intempemnoe — ^By  Duke 
of  Ridunond,  from  Merchants  and  others  of  Forres, 
against  any  alteration  of  Law  relating  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Banking  (Scotland).— Prom  Presbytery  of  Jed- 
burgh, for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Schoolmasters 
(Scotland).— By  Earl  of  MountoasheU,  firom  Guardians 
of  Fermoy  Union,  for  Altention  of  Poor  Law  (Ireland) 
Act 

The  Dioceses  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Banoor.]]  The  Earl  of  Powis,  on  pre- 
senting petitions  from  a  great  number  of 
places  against  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  said  tliat  he  should 
take  that  opportunity  to  put  the  question 
of  wliich  he  had  given  notice  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House*  that  last  vear  he  had  intro- 
duced  a  Dill  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
to  icecp  separate  the  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor.     The  House  agreed  to  the  se- 


cond reading  of  this  Bill;  and,  subse- 
quently, in  conformity  with  the  adWce  of 
some  noble  Friends  who  had  aided  him  in 
supporting  the  Bill,  he  had  withdrawn  it 
in  consequence  of  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Duke,  that  Her  Majesty's  Assent 
was  not  likely  to  be  given  on  the  further 
progress  of  the  Bill.  In  the  present  year 
be  had  introduced  a  similar  Bill ;  and  the 
second  reading  stood  for  Thursday,  the 
29th.  The  object  of  the  question  which 
he  now  wished  to  put,  was  to  request  the 
noble  Duke  to  have  the  kindness  to  inform 
him  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  interpose,  in  the 
present  instance.  Her  Majesty's  Preroga- 
tive, in  a  similar  manner  io  which  it  was 
done  last  year ;  and  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor  Dioceses  Bill  passing  that  House } 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied,  tbat 
the  Bill  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl  was 
for  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the 
6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  as  related  to  the 
union  of  the  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor. 
This  Bill  was  in  the  possession  of  their 
Lordships  i  and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers* 
attention  had  been  directed  to  it ;  and  he 
could  only  say,  in  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  noble  Earl,  that  he  had  not  received  Her 
Majesty's  authority  to  give  Her  Assent  to 
the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Powis  said,  that  he  would 
on  Monday  state  the  course  which  be 
intended  to  pursiie.  Witli  regard  to  tlie 
Dili,  he  was  aware  that  it  could  not  he 
proceeded  with  without  the  Assent  of  the 
Crown.  He  could  not  state  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  should  make  ;  but  whatever 
Motion  he  should  make,  Thursday*  the 
29th,  would  be  the  day  on  which  he  shoultl 
submit  it  to  the  House. 

Railways.]]  Lord  Brougham  said,  that 
a  case  had  come  under  his  notice,  showing 
a  most  extraordinary  example  of  reckless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  a  rail' 
road,  and  of  their  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders.  He  had  the  very 
best  authority  for  the  statement  which  he 
was  about  to  make;  but  he  should  not 
name  the  railway  company,  or  even  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  it  was.  '^^^ 
statement  which  he  was  about  to  make 
showed  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
powers  Kiven  to  the  company  by  their 
Act  had  been  carried  out;  and  this  not  to 
the  injury  of  individuals,  but  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  company  itself,  in  consequence 
of  their  hurry  to  complete  their  railirayi 
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without  waiting  for  an  Act  giving  them 
new  powers.  Id  this  instance,  this  raiL 
way  was  connected  with  one  of  the  largest 
railways  in  the  kingdom,  many  of  the 
proprietors  of  which  were  men  of  great 
wealth.  Neiir  the  then  proposed  line, 
there  was  an  estate,  which  was  held  in 
trust,  as  devisee,  by  an  eminent  legal  gen- 
tleman, who  was  his  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  legal  title  of  the  estate  was, 
therefore,  vested  in  this  gentleman.  It 
appeared  expedient  to  the  managers  of  the 
railway  company  to  carry  on  their  works, 
not  confining  themselves  to  the  land  or 
line  described  in  the  Schedule  of  their 
Act.  The  powers  of  the  Act  allowed  them 
to  take  a  line,  and  thev  might  make  some 
slight  variations  from  it ;  but  not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  wished  to  take  a  property 
situated  in  a  parish  not  set  forth  in  their 
Schedule.  They  went  to  the  parties  occu- 
pying the  property,  and  by  means  of  their 
agents  made  a  bargain  with  them ;  and 
by  offering  four  times  the  value  of  the 
land— which  he  did  not  object  to— they 
obtained  the  consent  of  these  parties  to 
their  driving  their  railway  through  their 
properly.  The  parties,  however,  who  had 
given  their  assent  were  only  tenants  for 
life,  and  had  no  power  to  give  assent. 
The  legal  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded 
was  trustee  of  the  property  as  a  guardian  of 
infants,  and,  therefore,  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  he  could  not,  as  a  devisee  of 
the  property,  give  his  assent  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  it,  as  he  could  not  make  a  title  to 
the  land.  Any  lawyer  could  have  told  the 
parties  this  ;  and  it  appeared  that  nearly 
all  these  companies  had  not  only  solicitors, 
but  standing  counsel ;  but  such  was  their 
reckless  haste  to  complete  their  works, 
that  they  could  not  wait  to  obtain  a  new 
Act  giving  them  additional  powers,  but  at 
once  proceeded,  to  the  most  serious  injury, 
if  ;iot  the  ruin,  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
company.  Another  circumstance  had  \yeen 
mentioned  to  him  which  was  also  worthy 
of  notice.  It  appeared  that  an  eminent 
manufacturer,  who  was  the  director  of 
some  half-dosen  railways,  had  got  shares 
divided  into  half-shares,  quarters,  and  even 
eighths;  and  he  had  held  out  inducements 
to  clubs,  artisans,  and  other  workmen,  to 
take  them.  Those  persons  had  been  induced 
to  draw  their  201.  or  30/.  from  the  savings 
banks,  where  it  was  deposited  for  bad 
imes,  and  to  speculate  with  it  in  gam- 
■og  in  the  share  market,  to  their  most 
'oufl  injury,  if  not  to  their  utter  ruin. 


The  Feanchisb  Tax.!  The  Marquess  of 
Normanby  said,  that  he  should  then  present 
the  Bill  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  persons 
paying  the  Income  Tax.  Some  doubt 
appeared  to  be  entertained  when  he  alluded 
to  the  subject  on  a  former  evening,  as  to 
the  utility  of  his  plan,  but  from  inquiries 
which  he  had  since  made,  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
give  a  very  beneficial  extension  to  the 
elective  franchise,  even  in  cities  and  bo- 
roughs. There  were  many  annuitants, 
retired  tradesmen,  professional  men,  and 
others,  contributors  to  the  Income  Tax, 
who  resided  in  lodgings  in  all  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  and  there  were  also  a 
considerable  number  of  the  same  class 
living  in  counties  beyond  the  limits  of 
adjoining  boroughs.  These  would  all  be 
benefited  bv  his  measure,  and  would  prove 
a  very  enlightened  and  independent  body 
of  voters.  The  right  of  voting  would  of 
course  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  re- 
spective counties  or  boroughs.  Without 
entering  further  into  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  he  begged  to  move  that  it  be  now 
read  a  first  time. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  presumed  there 
was  no  objection  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be 
read  a  first  time  without  entering  into  any 
discussion  on  its  merits.  He  merely  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  hope  that, 
in  assenting  to  such  a  course,  he  would 
not  be  supposed  by  the  noble  Marquess  to 
give  any  concurrence  in  the  very  novel 
principle  in  legislation  which  the  measure 
introduced.  Perhaps  his  noble  Friend 
meant  to  guarantee  that  the  Income  Tax 
was  to  be  a  permanent  source  of  taxation. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  said,  he 
wished  he  could  guarantee  that  the  In- 
come Tax  would  not  be  a  permanent  tax, 
but  from  what  what  had  before  fallen 
from  his  noble  Friend  on  the  subject,  he 
thought  he  had  every  ground  for  fearing 
that  the  Income  Tax  was  intended  to  be 
permanently  continued.  The  Bill  would, 
of  course,  limit  the  duration  of  the  fran« 
chise  conferred  by  it  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Income  Tax.  His  noble  Friend  had 
spoken  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  as  one 
novel  in  legislation,  but  his  noble  Friend 
was  himself  not  long  a  Member  of  that 
House,  or  he  would  have  known  that  his 
allusion  to  an  objection  to  the  first  reading 
of  any  Bill  was  itself  a  most  novel  proceed- 
ing in  their  Lordships'  House. 

Bill  read  1«. 
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IntanticidbJ  The  Earl  of  Mount- 
eathell  wished  to  bring  under  tbe  notice 
of  the  House  the  Return  of  Inquests  held 
in  1844,  byCoroneri  in  the  United  King- 
dom, on  the  bodies  of  infants  under  twelve 
months  of  age.  The  last  Return  for  which 
he  had  applied  was  for  the  numberof  these 
inquests  held  in  1844;  but  he  bad  previ- 
ously obtained  a  Return  nf  the  number  of 
Coroners'  inquests  held  in  cases  of  in^nt- 
icide  fi)r  the  preceding  eleven  years.  That 
former  Return  bad  now  been  lying  on 
their  Lordships'  Table  since  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  and  he  had  to  conplaiD 
of  it  as  being  very  imperfect  and  irregular 
in  many  instances.  In  one  case,  the  Co- 
roner refused  any  returu  until  he  would 
know  by  whom  he  whs  to  be  paid  his 
expensee  for  doing  so ;  and  in  other  cases 
also  the  Returns  were  very  unsatisfactory 
and  imperfect,  but  still  the  Report  showed 
that  inquests  had  been  held  during  tlie 
eleven  vears  prior  to  1S44  on  upwaidi 
8,000  infaats. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  at  first 
thought  the  noble  Earl  meaut  to  confine 
himself  to  the  case  of  Irish  Coroners,  and 
had  he  done  su,  he  (the  Duke  of  Rich 
mood)  would  leave  to  some  noble  Lord  con 
nected  with  the  sister  country,  the  task 
of  defending  them.  He  thought  the 
information  required  could  be  obtained 
through  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  espe* 
cially  in  cases  where  the  Coroner  did  not 
happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  it.  With 
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juries  from  among  his  neiglibonrs,  as  they 
were  entitled  to  receive  1^  remuneration 
—  a  sum  which,  however,  was  seldom 
taken  in  casli,  as  it  was  usually  appro- 
priated to  paying  for  a  good  dinner,  of 
which  the  jurymen  partotik  together  after 
the  inquest.  With  respect  to  the  Coroners 
generally  of  England,  every  one  should 
admit  that  they  were  a  most  respectable 
bo^  of  men. 

Their  Lordships  then  adjourned. 


luded  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  proper 
course,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  call  upon 
that  Coroner  to  make  the  return  forth- 
with ;  and  if  he  then  refused,  they  would 
soon  let  him  know  that  the  House  of 
Lords  had  plenty  of  poiver  to  make  him 
account  fur  bis  conduct,  and  to  oblige  him 
to  travel  up  to  London  and  back  again  at 
his  own  expense,  and  pethaps  to  take  up 
his  toHging  in  Nemgate  for  some  time  in 
the  interim.  Tiie  subject  of  Coroners' 
Courts  was  one  that  ought  to  be  brought 
under  the  serious  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  any 
little  squabbles  that  might  have  taken 
place  between  police  magistrates  and  coro- 
ners, but  to  the  indefinite  way  in  which 

juries  were  summoned  to  attend  ' '" 

In  other  cases  juries  were  lummi 
haps,  from  the  extremity  of  tl 
and  kept  often  for  several  days  r 
homes  without  getting  any  reim 
whatever;  whereas  it  was  part  o 
troDBge  of  the  constable  to  collect 
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(St.  John  the  BipIiiTtJ  Church  i  C>Sle  Hills  (Wofod) 

Arycrldt.— CkrluDW 


Hr  Mr.  Sluw,  ttrxa  Kvm]  ptaes. 
ScJiodU  \n  cooiwiioa  ^tti  Chint^ 
EdiKUlon  SodO;  (Inlud). — By  KTtrml  hoo.  Mmlmy 


jxi  Osulltnn,  from  BtOej  Cm,  br  Dimlniih 
luntM  al  Public  Hoius.-'Ciam  NtiriDtloo.  B 
KlKiagKoU,  for  AUsUioB  of  Liv  teUUnt  ta  I 


Railway  Committees.}  Lord  G. 
Somerset  brought  up  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Railways,  which  was 
read  as  follows  : — 

"1.  That  Cod nsel  appearing  before  Rail- 
way Commilteci  ahall  be  entitled  to  open  the 

"2.  That  Committees  on  Railway  Cilli 
have  leave  to  sit  in  the  present  Session,  nol- 
wilbilniidin^t  any  adjournment  of  the  lloQse, 
.f  the  Committees  shall  so  think  fit. 

"  3.  Tliat  such  of  the  i^tanding  Orders  u 
relate  to  the  composition  of  the  CoDimiiiees 
Piivaie  Bills,  and  the  orders  consequent 
;reoT),  be  suspended  so  faros  tegirdi  llaiU 
ly  Bills  peniJiogin  the  course  of  (he  present 
Session." 

Moved  that  the  firslResoIulJon.lhat  coun- 
el  be  allowed  to  open  ihe  case,  but  not  tu 
urn  up  the  evidence,  be  ajireed  lo.  The 
ther  Resolutions  were  eutirely  as  to  mat- 
ers of  fo.it 
V g  jl,g 
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Mr.  Wilson  Patten  doubled  whether 
the  Resolution  would  be  productive  of  the 
advantages  which  the  noble  Lord  antici- 
pated. 

Lord  G,  Somerset  said,  that  as  there 
seemed  to  be  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  would  for  the 
present  withdraw  the  Resolution.  As  to 
laying  down  general  rules,  he  saw  much 
difficulty  in  adopting  that  principle. 

Motion  withdrawn.  The  second  and 
third  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Viscount  Hawick  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  with  respect  to 
the  subject  of  railways.  Some  of  the 
Committees  on  Rail  ways  were  to  commence 
their  labours  on  Monday,  and  he  was  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  if  any  Order  was  to  be 
made  by  the  House  to  refer  to  those  Com- 
mittees the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  Railways  the  Bills  for  which  were 
to  come  before  them. 

Lord  G.  Somerset  said,  that  no  such 
Order  had  as  yet  been  made,  but  it  was  his 
intention  to  brino;  forward  a  Motion  to  the 
effect  that  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  be  referred  to  those  Committees. 

Viscount  Howick  hoped  that  no  Motion 
on  so  important  a  subject  would  be  made 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,when  few  Mem- 
bers were  present. 

Sir  G.  Grey  said,  that  if  the  Order  were 
not  made  before  Monday,  the  Committees 
would  have  to  adjourn  to  a  future  day, 
and  thus  much  time  must  be  lost.  It 
was,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  Order 
should  be  made  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Aglionby  feared  that  there  had 
been  great  negligence  displayed  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject.  The  Motion  for 
sending  those  Reports  to  the  Committees 
ought  to  have  been  made  before  this  time. 
It  was  a  most  unjustifiable  course  to 
oblige  the  Committees  to  adjourn  from 
Monday  to  Tuesday,  in  order  that  the 
Committees  might  have  the  Reports  before 
them  ;  and  if  the  Motion  were  made  to- 
nighty  it  must  be  uiade  without  notice. 

Lord  G.  Somerset  intended  to  move 
that  all  the  Reports  which  afiected  Rail- 
ways that  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
Committees  which  would  sit  next  week, 
should  be  ordered  by  the  House  to  be 
produced  before  those  Committees ;  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  the  better  course, 
with  the  permission  of  the   House,  that 


be  should  move  without  further  delay  fur 
the  Order.    He  would,  therefore,  move — 

"That  the  Reports  of  the  Railway  De-i 
partment  of  the  board  of  Trade,  relating  to 
the  Groups  of  Railway  Bills  upon  which 
Committees  are  appointed  to  meet  upon  Mod* 
day  and  Tuesday  next,  be  respectively  refer- 
red  to  the  said  Committees/' 

Mr.  Duncombe  did  not  think  that  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  went  far  enough* 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Reports  ought 
to  be  accompanied  with  certain  statements 
and  documents  which  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  on  which 
their  decisions  were  founded.  They  had 
been  told  that  a  strong  feeling  existed  in 
the  public  mind  with  reference  to  the 
alleged  reception  of  ex  parte  statements 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  gross  par- 
tiality in  acting  on  them.  What  he 
wished  was,  that  the  promoters  and  up- 
holders of  every  Bill  should  be  enabled  to 
peruse  those  documents,  and  he  would 
therefore  move  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
noble  Lord's  Resolution,  as  well  as  the 
Report  to  the  Committees,  to  refer  to  those 
documents. 

The  Speaker  informed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  it  was  competent  for  the  House 
to  refer  the  Reports  of  which  it  was  in 
possession  to  the  Committees,  but  it  could 
not  so  refer  the  papers  and  documents 
alluded  to  in  the  hon.  Member's  Amend- 
ment, they  not  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  House. 

Viscount  Howick  had  no  objection  to 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  if  it  had 
come  before  the  House  at  an  earlier 
period,  he  should  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  nature  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  of  protesting  against 
the  House  lending  its  authority  to  them. 
He  thought  the  House  had  great  reason 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  care  on  the 
part  of  the  organ  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Gentleman  who  represented  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  that  House  ought  to 
have  given  a  regular  notice  of  this  Motion 
at  a  time  sufficiently  early  to  allow  hon. 
Members  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
on  the  subject.  This  was  another  ex- 
ample of  the  system  of  carelessness  which 
had,  from  first  to  last,  characterised  the 
business  of  that  Department  upon  an  im- 
portant question. 

I      The   Motion  to  refer   the   Reports  of 
!  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Committees 
agreed  to. 
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MaTKOOTH      CoLLEO£-*-ADJOnRKED 

Debate  (Sixth  Night).]  Mr.  S. 
Crawford,  in  resuming  the  adjourned 
debate,  said  he  felt  deep  regret  at 
being  compelled  to  separate  himself  on 
the  present  occasion  from  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  differ  more  especially  in  opinion  from 
many  Members  for  Ireland.  He  also  felt 
regret  at  being  compelled  to  oppose  the 
measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
which  he  was  sure  they  brought  forward 
with  the  kindest  dispositions  towards  Ire- 
iBnd.  But  as  one  of  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  voluntary  principle,  he  felt 
compelled  to  vote  against  it.  There  were 
two  charges  brought  against  those  persons 
who,  like  himself,  supported  the  voluntary 
principle.  They  were  charged,  first,  with 
concurring  in  the  former  grant  to  May- 
tiooth  I  and  in  the  next  place,  they  were 
charged  with  voting  for  a  chimerical  pro- 
ject, which  they  had  no  chance  of  carry- 
ing out.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he 
believed  it  would  be  admitted  without 
dispute  that  a  new  question  now  arose,  for 
a  permanent  endowment  by  Bill  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  an  annual  grant 
by  vote.  It  might  be  in  some  degree  in- 
consistent with  the  voluntary  principle 
that  he  had  not  opposed  the  grant  to 
Maynooth ;  but  he  confessed,  out  of  respect 
to  his  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  he  felt 
reluctant  to  vote  against  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth, and  to  upset  that  which  had 
been  established  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Nor  did  he  think  that  the  second  charge 
was  more  valid.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
if  this  grant  were  passed  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth,  the  principle  would  not  slop 
there.  He  trusted  that  the  course  he  was 
now  taking  would  not  be  imputed  to  any 
unfriendly  feeling  on  his  part  towards  bis 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  opposition  in  England 
to  the  measure  had  arisen  from  what  was 
commonly  called  the  "  No  Popery"  cry  ; 
but  those  who  made  the  charge  should 
consider  what  cause  the  people  had  for 
their  opposition.  They  had  ample  cause 
in  the  inconsistency  of  the  great  leader  of 
the  Irish  people  with  respect  to  the  volun- 
tary principle.  With  respect  to  that 
principle,  his  course  had  been  one  com- 
pletely marked  by  inconsistencies.  Some 
thought  that  this  grant  would  not  lead  to 
further  concessions,  because  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  not  accept 


any  endowment  from    the    State.      He 
thought  differently ;  and  he  did   not  see 
why,  if  they  accepted  the  present,  they 
should  refuse  any  future  and  more  ex- 
tended endowment.    There  was  no  man 
more  hostile  than  he  was  to  the  principle 
of  an  Established  Church  ;  but  he  would 
not  take  the  revenues  from  one  Established 
Church  to  establish  another.     It  had  been 
said  by,  he  believed,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk,  that  a  great  portion  of  what  had 
been  taken  from  the  Catholic  Church  to 
enrich  the  Establishment,  had  consisted  of 
the  gifts  of  individuals.     When  that  coald 
be  proved,  he  would  restore  the  property 
to  its  owners  ;  but  any  grants  which  had 
been   made  by   the  State  he  would  not 
transfer  from  one  Church  to  another.    It 
was  not  consistent  with  the  former  decla- 
rations of  the  Catholics  to  be  parlies,  as 
they  were  at  present|  to  the  extortion  for 
a  support  for  their  Church  from  the  Eng- 
lish people ;  for  if  there  was  unanimity  on 
any  question  in  this  country,  it  was  upon 
that  before  the  House,  to  which  opposition 
was  universal  out  of  doors.     He  objected 
to  all  grants  to  the  clergy  of  every  deno* 
mination,  as  inimical  to  the  progress  of 
civil    and    religious  liberty.      That  was 
proved    in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  of  Ulster,  who,  though  they  had 
been  among  the  foremost  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  no  sooner  had  an  increase  of  their 
grant,  which  was  given  to  them  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  than  they  became  the  friends 
of   every    Government.      The   grant  to 
Maynooth  in  1795  was  given  on  the  recall 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  from  Ireland,  and  in 
lieu  of  the  political  advantages  that  had 
been   promised    to   the    people    of  that 
country,  and  of  which  his  assumption  of 
the  Vice-royalty  was  the  earnest;  and  it 
had  the  effect  intended  by  its  donors  for 
a  time.     He  wished  the  grant  now  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  Maynooth  might  not 
be    given    in    the    character  of  "  hush 
money"  for  the  compromise  of  political 
rights  ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  there  would 
be  little  extension  of  political  rights  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  when  once  it  passed  the 
House.     He  was  opposed,  besides,  to  any 
grant  for  the  exclusive  education  of  clergy- 
men.    The  measure  was  spoken  of  as  a 
panacea  for  Ireland  ;  but  as  there  was  not 
a  single  petition  from  the  people  of  Ire- 
land in  its  favour,  he  could  not  see  how  it 
could   deserve   that  designation.     If  ^® 
thought  that  it  would  benefit  the  people 
of  Ireland,  as  those  Gentlemen  stated,  he 
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would  in  the  abstract  yield  his  own  opi- 
nion ;  but,  not  believing  it  to  be  the  case, 
he  could  not  give  up  his  attachment  to  the 
voluntary  principle.  The  people  of  Ire. 
and  were  now  claiming  from  the  people 
of  England  the  violation  of  religious  feel- 
ing— which  they  had  no  right  to  claim. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  there  was 
no  proper  fund  to  pay  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  but  the  Established  Church ;  and 
be  therefore  admitted  that,  in  so  JFar  as 
that  Church  was  concerned,  the  measure 
was  eminently  Conservative.  In  his  opi- 
nion, however,  iio  man  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  church  of  another ; 
and  he  never  would  give  a  vote  to  enable 
such  a  system  to  be  carried  out  in  this 
country.  The  Catholic  people  of  Ireland 
might  relieve  themselves  by  refusing  to 
accept  a  compulsory  grant  from  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  by  insisting  on  the 
Church  of  Ireland  being  abolished.  They 
could  not  benefit  Irelaud  by  any  policy 
that  did  not  conciliate  a  moral  power  in 
Eneland  in  its  support ;  and  if  they  car- 
ried this  grant  contrary  to  the  feeling  of 
the  people  of  England,  they  would  mate- 
rially damage  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  by 
creating  towards  it  an  hostility  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Lord  C  Hamillon :  I  trust  the  House 
will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  follow  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down  into  his 
arguments  on  the  voluntary  principle ;  but 
I  must  be  permitted  to  remark  upon  his 
observations  respecting  the  Dissenters  in 
England.  Does  he  mean  to  say*  that  there 
is  any  analogy  between  the  position  of  any 
body  of  Dissenters  in  this  country,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.^  1  confess, 
when  I  bear  such  a  comparison,  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  to  furnish  the  only  valid  argu- 
ment, if  any  can  be  valid,  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union ;  for  it  does  show  such  a  lament- 
able ignorance  of  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  country,  as  almost  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  those  who  use  it  are 
unfit  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  The  situation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  is  not 
only  totally  unlike,  and  distinct  from,  that 
of  any  body  of  Dissenters  in  England,  but 
is  without  precedent  or  example  in  any 
part  of  the  universe.  But  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  was  any  body  of  Dis- 
senters in  England  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, that  would  not  meet  the  case. 
Why  do  you  attempt  to  refer  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  Dissenters  of 


England }  Why  cannot  you  refer  them  to 
the  Dissenters  of  Ireland  ?     The  Roman 
Catholics  of  England,  at  least,  see  them- 
selves treated  in   the   same  manner  and 
with  the  same  consideration  as  the  Dis- 
senters; but  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, if  they  look  to  their  own  country- 
men, they  behold  within  their  own  island 
the  Dissenters  enjoying  a  State  provision. 
They  see  the  Dissenters,  with  a  population 
of  no  more  than  600,000  souls,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  35,000/.   a  year;  whilst   the 
grant  of  26,000/.  iiroposed  to  be  given  to 
7,000^,000  of  people,  is  opposed  on   the 
ground  of  the  English  Dissenters  being 
unpaid.  Why  is  this  anomalous  and  morti- 
fying distinction  to  be  maintained  ?  Is  it 
because  they  are  Irish  ?  Or  is  it  liecause 
they  amount  to  seven- eighths  of  the  popu- 
lation ?     I  trust,  this  comparison  with  the 
English  Dissenters  will  have   no  weight 
with  the  House.     It  has  been  urged  that 
this  measure  should  not  be  grauted,  be- 
cause it  was  not  demanded  by  the  peo« 
pie  of  Irelaud.     Now,  Sir^  on  this  subject 
I  entertain  a  very  difiTerent  opinion.     If 
this  measure  had  been  brought  forward  as  a 
concession  to  clamour*— had  it  been  extorted 
by  intimidation  from  an  unwilling  Govern- 
ment, then  I,  for  one,  would  have  opposed  it 
strenuously.     A  demand  made  by  violent 
and  multitudinous  meetings  would  furnish 
a  reason  for  refusing  to  grant  it ;  but  were 
the  people  of  that  country  to  be  deprived  of 
the  advantages  spontaneously  offered  them 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  because  they 
had  not  demanded  it  with  violence  and 
clamour?  If  it  had  been  offered  as  ^'  hush 
money,  or  as  a  bribe  to  the  watch  dogs,'* 
as  has  been  suggested  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  I  should  have  viewed  it  in  a  very 
different  light ;  but  no  such  view  was  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  it,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced such  were  not  the  intentions  of  its 
proposers.     Much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  word  ''  restitution  "  used  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool;  now,  I  never 
wish  to  cavil  at  expressions  used  in  a  de- 
bate: possibly  the  noble  Lord  did  not  in- 
tend to  convey  the  meaning  that  has  been 
attached  to  it ;  but  whether  he  did  or  no^ 
I  must  disclaim  any  such  views  or  doc- 
trines as  that  word  may  be  supposed  to 
imply.     I  never  will  consent  to  apply  the 
principle  of  restitution  to  the  Church  estab- 
lished in  Ireland,  until  the  nearest  repre- 
sentative of  the  deposed  house  of  Stuart, 
has  been  sought  out  in  foreign  countries, 
and  placed   upon    the  Throne   of   these 
realms.     The  opponents  of  this  measure 
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Mavvooth  Colleoe — Adjourn BD 
D&BATB  (Sixth  Nioht).)  Mr.  S. 
Craw/ord,  in  reauroing  ihe  adjourned 
debate,  laid  he  felt  (Jeep  regrei  at 
being  compelled  to  leparate  hitnielf  on 
the  present  occasion  from  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect,  and  had  been  obliged 
lo  differ  more  especially  in  opinion  from 
many  Members  for  Ireland.  He  also  felt 
regret  at  being  compelled  to  oppose  the 
measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
which  he  was  sure  they  brought  forward 
with  the  kindest  dispoiilions  towards  Ire- 
land. But  as  one  of  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  voluntary  principle,  he  fell 
compelled  to  vote  against  it.  There  were 
two  charges  brought  against  thoso  perions 
who,  like  himself,  supported  >he  voluntary 
principle.  They  were  charged,  first,  with 
concurring  in  the  former  grant  to  May* 
nooth  (  and  in  the  next  place,  they  were 
charged  with  voting  for  a  chimerical  pro- 
ject,  which  they  had  no  chance  of  carry, 
ing  out.  With  regard  to  the  first,  be 
believed  it  would  be  admitted  without 
dispute  (bat  a  new  question  now  arose,  for 
a  permanent  endowment  by  Bill  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  an  annual  grant 
by  Tote.  It  might  be  in  some  degree  in- 
consistent with  the  voluntary  principle 
that  he  bad  not  opposed  the  grant  to 
Maynooth ;  but  he  confessed,  out  of  respect 
to  hit  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  be  felt 
reluctant  to  vole  against  (he  grant  to  May- 
nooth, and  to  upset  that  which  had 
been  established  bv  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Nor  did  he  think  that  the  second  charge 
was  more  valid.  He  was  of  opiniou  that 
if  this  grant  were  passed  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth,  the  principle  would  not  stop 
there.  He  trusted  that  the  course  he  was 
now  talcing  would  not  be  imputed  to  any 
tinfrieadly  feeling  on  his  part  towards  Uis 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen.  It  bad 
been  said  that  the  oppoiition  in  England 
to  the  measure  had  arisen  from  what  was 
commonly  called  the  "  No  Popery"  cry  : 
but  those  who  made  the  charge  should 
oonsider  what  cause  the  people  had  for 
their  opposition.  They  had  ample  caiise 
In  the  inconsistency  of  the  great 
the  Iriib  people  with  respect  to  (I 
tary  principle,  Wirh  respec 
principle,  hii  course  had  been 
pleiely  marked  by  inconsisteno' 
thought  that  this  grant  woatd  n<. 
further  concessions,  because  i 
Roman  Catholic  cl<- 1  '  would  nc 


any  endowment  from  the  State.  He 
thought  differently  ;  and  he  did  not  see 
why,  if  they  accepted  the  present,  they 
should  reruae  any  future  and  more  ex- 
tended endowment.  There  was  no  man 
more  hostile  than  he  was  to  the  principle 
of  ao  Established  Church  ;  but  he  would 
not  take  the  revenues  from  one  Established 
Church  to  establish  another.  Iihad  been 
said  by,  he  believed,  the  hon.  Member  for 
OundalL,  that  a  great  portion  of  what  had 
been  taken  from  the  Catholic  Church  to 
enrich  the  Establishment,  had  consisted  of 
the  gifts  of  individuals.  When  that  coald 
be  proved,  he  woold  restore  the  properly 
to  its  owners;  but  any  grants  which  had 
been  made  by  the  State  he  would  not 
transfer  from  one  Church  to  (mother.  It 
was  not  coDsislent  with  the  former  decla- 
rations of  the  Catholics  lo  be  parties,  as 
they  were  at  present,  to  the  extortion  for 
a  support  for  tlieir  Church  from  the  Eng- 
lish people  ;  for  if  there  was  unanimity  oa 
any  qneslioa  in  this  country,  it  was  upon 
that  before  the  House,  lo  which  opposition 
was  universal  nut  of  doors.  He  objected 
to  all  grants  lo  the  clergy  of  every  den». 
mination,  as  inimical  lo  the  progress  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  That  was 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  of  Ulster,  who,  though  they  had 
been  among  the  foremost  tn  the  rebellion 
of  179S,  no  sooner  had  an  increase  of  their 
grant,  which  was  given  to  ibem  by  Lord 
Casilereagh,  than  they  became  the  friends 
of  every  Government.  The  grant  to 
Maynooth  in  1795  was  given  on  the  recall 
of  Lord  Fitiwilliam  from  Ireland,  nnd  in 
lieu  of  the  political  advantages  that  had 
been  promised  to  the  people  of  that 
counlry,  and  of  which  bis  assumption  of 
the  Vice -royalty  was  the  earnest;  and  it 
bad  the  effect  intended  by  its  donors  for 
a  lime.  He  wished  the  grant  now  pio> 
posed  to  be  given  to  Maynooth  might  not 
be  given  in  the  character  of  "  hush 
money"  for  the  compromise  of  political 
rights;  but  he  was  afraid  that  there  would 
be  liltle  extension  of  political  rights  to  the 
people  of  Iieland  when  once  it  pasted  the 
House,  He  wat  oppoted,  besides,  to  any 
clergy- 
if  Bs  n 
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would  in  the  abstract  yield  his  own  opi- 
nion ;  but,  not  believing  it  to  be  the  case, 
he  could  not  give  up  his  attachment  to  the 
voluntary  principle.  The  people  of  Ire. 
and  were  now  claiming  from  the  people 
of  England  the  violation  of  religious  feel- 
ing— which  they  had  no  right  to  claim. 
At  (he  same  time,  he  thought  there  was 
no  proper  fund  to  pay  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  but  the  Established  Church ;  and 
he  therefore  admitted  that,  in  so  far  as 
that  Church  was  concerned,  the  measure 
was  eminently  Conservative.  In  his  opi- 
nion, however,  iio  man  should  be  com» 
pelled  to  pay  for  the  church  of  another ; 
and  he  never  would  give  a  vote  to  enable 
such  a  system  to  be  carried  out  in  this 
country.  The  Catholic  people  of  Ireland 
might  relieve  themselves  by  refusing  to 
accept  a  compulsory  grant  from  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  by  insisting  on  the 
Church  of  Ireland  being  abolished.  They 
could  not  benefit  Ireland  by  any  policy 
that  did  not  conciliate  a  moral  power  in 
England  in  its  support ;  and  if  they  car- 
ried this  grant  contrary  to  the  feeling  of 
the  people  of  England,  they  would  mate- 
rially damage  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  by 
creating  towards  it  an  hostility  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Lord  C.  Hamilton  :  I  trust  the  House 
will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  follow  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down  into  his 
arguments  on  the  voluntary  principle ;  but 
I  must  be  permitted  to  remark  upon  his 
observations  respecting  the  Dissenters  in 
England.  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  there 
is  any  analogy  between  the  position  of  any 
body  of  Dissenters  in  this  country,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.^  I  confess, 
when  I  bear  such  a  comparison,  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  to  furnish  the  only  valid  argu- 
ment, if  any  can  be  valid,  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union ;  for  it  does  show  such  a  lament- 
able ignorance  of  the  peculiar  position  of 
tbe  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  country,  as  almost  to  justify 
tbe  assumption  that  those  who  use  it  are 
unfit  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  The  situation 
of  tbe  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  is  not 
only  totally  unlike,  and  distinct  from,  that 
of  any  body  of  Dissenters  in  England,  but 
is  without  precedent  or  example  in  any 
part  of  the  universe,  fiut  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  was  any  body  of  Dis- 
senters in  England  placed  in  similar  cir* 
cumstances,  that  would  not  meet  the  case. 
Why  do  you  attempt  to  refer  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  Dissenters  of 


England  ^   Why  cannot  you  refer  them  to 
the  Dissenters  of  Ireland?     The  Roman 
Catholics  of  England,  at  least,  see  them- 
selves treated  in   the   same  manner  and 
with  the  same  consideration  as  the   Dis- 
senters ;  but  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, if  they  look  to  their  own  country- 
men, they  behold  within  their   own  island 
the  Dissenters  enjoying  a  State  provision. 
They  see  the  Dissenters,  with  a  population 
of  no  more  than  600,000  souls,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  35,000/.   a  year}   whilst   the 
grant  of  26,000/.  proposed  to  be  given  to 
7,000,000  of  people,  is  opposed  on   the 
ground  of  the  English  Dissenters  being 
unpaid.  Why  b  this  anomalous  and  morti- 
fying distinction  to  be  maintained  ?   Is  it 
because  they  are  Irish  ?  Or  is  it;  l)ecau8e 
they  amount  to  seven -eighths  of  the  popu- 
lation ?     I  trust,  this  comparison  with  the 
English  Dissenters  will  have   no  weight 
with  the  House.     It  has  been  urged  that 
this  measure  should  not  be  grauted,  be- 
cause it  was  not  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.    Now,  Sir,  on  this  subject 
I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion.     If 
this  measure  had  been  brought  forwavd  as  a 
concession  to  clamour — had  it  been  extorted 
by  intimidation  from  an  unwilling  Govern- 
ment, then  I,  for  one,  would  have  opposed  it 
strenuously.    A  demand  made  by  violent 
and  multitudinous  meetings  would  furnish 
a  reason  for  refusing  to  grant  it;  but  were 
the  people  of  that  country  to  be  deprived  of 
the  advantages  spontaneously  offered  them 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  because  they 
had  not  demanded  it  with  violence  and 
clamour?  If  it  had  been  offered  as  ''hush 
money,  or  as  a  bribe  to  the  watch  dogs," 
as  has  been  suggested  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  I  should  have  viewed  it  in  a  very 
different  light ;  but  no  such  view  was  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  it,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced such  were  not  the  intentions  of  its 
proposers.     Much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  word  "  restitution  "  used  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool;  now,  I  never 
wish  to  cavil  at  expressions  used  in  a  de- 
bate: possibly  the  noble  Lord  did  not  in- 
tend to  convey  the  meaning  that  has  been 
attached  to  it ;  but  whether  he  did  or  no, 
I  must  disclaim  any  such  views  or  doc- 
trines as  that  word  may  be  supposed  to 
imply.     I  never  will  consent  to  apply  the 
principle  of  restitution  to  the  Church  estab- 
lished in  Ireland,  until  the  nearest  repre- 
sentative of  the  deposed  house  of  Stuart, 
lias  been  sought  out  in  foreign  countries, 
and  placed    upon    the   Throne   of   these 
realms.     The  opponents  of  this  measure 
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per  annum  for  each  student  will  over 
educate  thenij  as  feared  by  the  Member  for 
Northamptonshire.  Nor  do  I  anticipate^ 
with  the  eloquent  Member  for  Canterbury, 
that  they  will  resemble  the  Abb^s  of  an- 
cient France.  We  all  know  how  his  his* 
toric  fancies  have  embellished  the  past ;  in 
this  case  I  conceive  his  prophetic  fancy  has 
with  equal  elegance  sbsidowed  forth  a 
danger  not  likely  to  be  established  by  tlie 
historic  annals  of  future  times*  But  we 
are  told  that  we  are  acting  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God :  now  this  is  an  argument  to 
which  I  would  reply  with  great  deference. 
I  have  searched  in  the  holy  volume  that 
contains  revealed  wisdom,  and  I  can  find 
nothing  in  it  that  would  justify  the  opinion 
that  it  may  be  lawful  to  give  enough  to 
furnish  a  bad  education,  but  sinful  to  give 
enough  to  offend  a  liberal  and  sound  edu. 
cation.  I  cannot  deduce  any  such  principle 
from  that  sacred  volume ;  much  less  can  I 
trace  in  the  tenor  of  Protestant  principles, 
that  the  morality  and  lawfulness  of  a  grant 
depend  upon  the  ciphers  which  represent 
its  amount.  I  cannot  see  how  this  or  any 
other  argument  adduced  tends  to  prove 
that  this  increase  of  grant  involves  any 
new  principle,  or  leads  to  the  great  danger 
so  loudly  proclaimed.  This  College  was 
founded  by  a  King  supposed  not  to  be 
vacillating  in  his  opinions  or  lax  on  reli- 
gious subjects;  his  Minister  was  not  a 
rash  expediency-serving  man,  without  set- 
tled principles,  or  careless  about  religion  ; 
the  Parliament  that  originally  endowed 
the  institution  was  exclusively  Protestant. 
Therefore  if  these  men  saw  no  danger,  I 
do  not  think  we  need  anticipate  any,  unless 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Church  is  less  secure 
on  its  base,  or  pure  in  its  principles,  than 
at  that  time.  I  believe  it  to  represent  the 
truth,  and  to  exhibit  the  purest  form  of 
Worship;  and  therefore  I  cannot  think  a 
trifling  circumstance  can  endanger  its  ex- 
istence. If  this  was  an  isolated  scheme,  I 
should  have  less  confidence  of  success ;  but 
this  is  not  so— a  tone  of  conciliation  has 
been  adopted.  Whilst  firmness  and  prose- 
cution responded  to  monster  meetings,  the 
present  tranquil  state  of  Ireland  is  greeted 
with  such  measures  as  this,  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation?  Who  can  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  improved  state  of  Ireland?  Two 
years  ago  the  whole  country  was  convulsed 
with  Repeal ;  now  it  has  subsided  into  a 
whisper— we  ouly  hear  of  it  through  the 
quarrels  of  its  promoters,  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fancy  dress  they  ^  '' 
Look  at  the  spirit  of  the  B 


clergy— >is  the  effect  of  the  Bequests  Bill 
to  be  overlooked  ?  That  Bill  has  acted  as 
a  touchstone  between  political  and  reli- 
gious churchmen.  I  rejoice  to  say,  in  spito 
of  contumely,  insult  and  agitation,  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  pro* 
visions  of  that  Bill,  have  carried  the  day, 
and  the  agitators  are  defeated.  Then 
followed  the  letter  from  a  high  authority 
abroad,  enjoining  abstinence  from  political 
strife.  Look  at  the  Kilkenny  festival,  and 
see  the  effect  of  that  letter — ^not  one  single 
Prelate  attended.  Is  the  Government  to 
neglect  such  signs  os  these  ?  No  public 
men  ever  liad  such  an  opportunity.  I  re- 
joice they  endeavour  to  profit  by  it.  I  do 
not  intend  to  say,  that  I  expect  au  instant 
change  in  the  Irish  priesthood.  Such 
clianges  must  be  gradual ;  if  a  higher  class 
do  not  enter  the  College,  at  least  a  better 
class  will  leave  it  But  I  also  anticipate 
great  benefits  from  the  spoutaneoua  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  ofimd,  without  con* 
dition  or  bargain,  not  to  gain  support  or 
mitigate  hostility,  but  from  a  sense  of  jos- 
tice,  [and  a  desire  to  exhibit  good  will  and 
liberality.  Tlie  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  received  in  this  House  and  in  Ireland 
leads  me  to  augur  well  of  the  ultimate  re- 
sults. The  Irish  are  a  generous  and  grate- 
ful people;  when  they  see  that  from  every 
side  of  the  House  Gentlemen  have  ex-» 
pressed  their  readiness  to  endanger  their 
seats,  em|)eril  their  popularity,  ana  alienate 
the  affections. of  those  they  respect,  rather 
than  not  support  a  measure  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland,  I  am  convinced  it  will  pro- 
duce a  good  and  lasting  effect.  These  in- 
terests thus  freely  sacrificed  at  the  natioDsl 
shrine  as  a  peace-offering,  will  arouse  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  that  will  produce  die 
happiest  results.  There  is  only  one  thing 
which  I  should  venture  to  suggest  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  proposed  measure ;  I 
would  avoid  the  name  and  locality  of  May* 
nooth.  We  all  know  that  in  building, 
patchwork  is  very  much  to  be  avoided. 
From  the  nature  of  the  present  buildings^ 
their  retention  can  be  of  no  value;  but  it 
may  seriously  interfere  with  the  designs  of 
the  architect  and  the  convenienoe  of  the 
new  buildings;  but  that  is  not  my  reason 
for  advocating  a  new  site.  The  locality  of 
Maynooth  is  tainted  with  the  suspicion, 
dislike,  and  prejudice  of  millions.  The 
very  name  is  a  by-word— a  battle  cry— • 
rallyii><'  r^rAn^  for  ^\  religions  higotty  mod 
poli  y.    As  the  iosciluti^ —  '* 
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let  the  ill-omened  name  be  obliterated, 
and  with  it  all  the  prejudices  it  has  created 
be  forgotten.  Let  this  new  institution 
arise  under  happier  auspices,  and  let  us  in- 
voke the  good  will  and  favourable  aspira- 
tions of  dl  parties,  to  a  seat  of  learning 
founded  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
liberality.  Let  the  new  name  be  the  har- 
binger of  a  new  era  in  Irish  legislation. 
Above  all  I  would  implore  tliose  who  view 
this  measure  as  rash  and  dangerous,  if  it 
does  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
to  suspend  their  judgment,  and  let  it  bring 
forth  fruits  of  its  own.  Let  them  not 
hand  down  to  it  the  dislike  they  felt  to  its 
predecessor,  or  seek  to  justify  their  pro- 
phecies, by  marshalling  hostility  against 
the  new  institution. 

Mr.  Muntz  observed  that  they  saw 
many  strange  things,  and  heard  many 
things  as  strange.  But  nothing  that  he 
bad  ever  seen  that  was  strange^  or  heard 
that  was  strange,  was  so  strange  as  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
speeches  and  dispositions  of  noble  Lords 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  since  they  had 
changed  from  this  side  of  the  House  to 
that.  Their  memories  were  clearly  affected. 
They  did  not  teem  to  recollect  that,  at 
the  time  when  he  first  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  that  House,  their  great  battle  field 
was  Catholic  concession.  On  what  was 
the  vote  of  confidence  passed  ?  Was  it  not 
the  great  source  of  argument  to  those  who 
voted  against  the  Government  on  that  oc- 
casion, that  they  could  have  no  confidence 
in  a  Government  which  yielded  anything 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  Had  not  such 
arguments  frequently  descended  to  per- 
sonal dispute,  and  did  they  not  once  end  in 
B  duel  ?  He  would  yield  to  no  man  in  that 
House,  he  would  yield  to  no  man  in  £ng* 
land,  he  would  yield  to  no  man  in  Eu- 
rope, in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  toleration  to 
all  classes  of  religionists,  in  the  wish  that 
aU  should  have  the  fullest,  freest,  and 
fairest  exercise  for  their  own  religious 
views.  But  that  was  one  of  the  very  rea- 
sons why  he  was  opposed  to  this  paltry, 
pitiful  measure  of  expediency  now  brought 
before  the  House — a  measure  which  the 
Government  should  be  ashamed  to  offer, 
and  which  the  Irish  should  be  ashamed  to 
receive.  If  they  wanted  general  educa- 
tion, let  them  ads.  for  a  grant  as  ample  and 
extensive  as  they  thought  was  required, 
and  he  would  give  them,  in  such  a  course, 
his  hearty  and  unhesitating  support.  But 
let  them  not  tell  him  that  thiit  was  educa- 
tion which  their  paltry,  miserable  measure 


proposed-^the  education  of  whom  ?  The 
education  of  a  few  Roman  Catholic  priests ! 
And  pray  whom  else  would  these  priests 
educate  ?  Could  any  Gentleman  from  Ire- 
land, or  elsewhere,  inform  him  that  It  was 
the  principle  of  the  priests  to  communicate 
to  the  people  the  general  educatiuu  which 
they  themselves  received  ?  Did  ihey  commu- 
nicate any  thing  except  the  holy  Scriptures^ 
and  only  of  them  such  part  as  suited  their 
own  religious  views,  and  squared  with  their 
own  peculiar  principles?  Did  they  ever 
teach  the  people  to  think ;  did  they  even 
allow  the  people  to  think  at  all  for  them- 
selves }  He  would  say  that  any  man,  that 
every  man,  should  be  admitted  to  the  free 
and  unimpeded  exercise  of  his  own  religion. 
But  there  was  one  broad  principle  to 
which  he  had  always  adhered — which  was, 
that  he  would  neither  pay  for  another 
man's  religion,  nor  would  he  assist  in  ob- 
taining money  from  one  set  of  men  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  religious  views 
of  another.  He  had  been  told  that  for  so 
acting  he  was  bigoted.  Bigoted!  What, 
he  bigoted  !  What  an  idea  !  He  had,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  suffered  too  much  in  both 
person  and  pocket  to  fear  the  charge  of 
being  bigoted.  He  had  been  prosecuted, 
not  to  say  persecuted,  within  the  last  seven 
years  for  his  attachment  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty ;  and  if  he  had  not  had  the 
means  of  defending  himself,  he  would 
have  been  cast  into  gaol,  and  have  gone  to 
ruin,  although  he  was  as  free  from  the 
charge  brought  asainst  him  as  the  Speaker 
in  the  Chair.  Was  he  now  to  be  called  a 
bigot }  He  felt  conscious  that  the  charge 
did  not  apply  to  him  in  the  least  degree ; 
he  was  as  free  from  bigotry  as  was  any 
man  in  that  House.  No  debate  that  had 
ever  before  taken  place  in  that  House,  had 
shown  him  such  extraordinary  reasoning  as 
bad  the  present  discussion.  They  had  had 
every  species  of  reasoning  under  the  sun 
brought  forward.  And  why  ?  Simply  be- 
cause there  was  no  principle  in  the  mea- 
sure. What  had  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Monckton  Milues)  done 
and  said?  He  came  forward  the  other 
evening  to  justify  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government.  But 
after  proceeding  a  little,  he  felt  confident 
that  his  task  was  a  hopeless  one,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  justify  those  who  were 
unjustifiable.  What  did  he  then  say  ? 
Could  they  have  believed  it?  Why,  he 
turned  round  and  said  that  expediency  was 
better  than  principle  1  If  he  really  advo« 
cated  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  this,  he 
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must  be  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition 
of  any  Member  in  that  House ;  because, 
certainly,  iu  that  House  expediency  was 
the  rule — principle  the  exception.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  to  wliom  he  referred  was 
a  very  good-natured,  a  clever,  and  well-in- 
tentioned man.  Bui  he  had  a  vast  deal  of 
credulity  if  he  believed  this  was  a  final 
and  satisfactory  measure.  Were  they  to  be 
told  that  such  was  to  be  the  case,  in  the  face 
of  that  honest  and  extraordinary  speech 
made  by  Mr.  O'Connell  in  Conciliation- 
hall  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  He  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell) aid  not  approve  of  the  principle  of 
thus  Bill.  He  took  the  grant  as  a  restitu- 
tion in  part,  and  thanked  Repeal  and  Conci- 
liation-hall for  the  restoration  of  that  part, 
and  pledged  himself  to  agitate  for  all,  and 
to  agitate  until  he  secured  all.  They  were 
told  that  the  Catholics  were  to  be  satii^fied 
with  this  measure.  Let  them  recollect 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  What 
was  it  to  give  ?  !t  was  to  give  that  to  the 
Catholics  which  it  was  said  would  fatisfy 
them.  Did  it  satisfy  them  ?  They  would 
soon  find  that,  like  the  measure  of  Eman- 
cipation, ihe  present  Bill  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  sanction  would  be  alike  un- 
productive of  anything  that  would  pacify 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 
They  would  only,  by  this  measure,  disturb 
the  whole  country,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  gave  satisfaction  to  no  party.  Tliere 
was  auother  axtraordinary  reason  given  for 
the  support  of  the  measure.  What  said 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Notting- 
hamshire (the  Earl  of  Lincoln) .>  He  said 
that  inasmuch  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  thought  fit  to  hold  the  cup  of 
bliss  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  House 
would  not  be  justified  in  dashing  it  from 
their  lips.  Were  they  to  be  told  so  by  any 
Minister  of  the  Crown— were  they  to  be 
told  that  they  had  no  right  to  judge  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  that  which  was 
brought  before  them  ?  If  such  were  to  be 
the  case,  the  sooner  they  went  back  to 
their  homes,  and  their  comfortable  firesides, 
and  their  businesses  the  better,  for  their 
occupation  there  was  gone.  The  Minister 
had  at  once  better  govern  as  a  despot,  and 
the  people  had  at  once  better  know  that 
he  was  a  despot.  He  had  often  said  in 
that  House  that  he  had  no  sort  of  care 
whether  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  administered  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  the  noble 

Lord  (Lord  John  Russell).     ^^ *-— 

since  he  would  not  have  gi 
up  of  a  sixpence  which  of  t 


But  he  was  bound  to  confess,  and  he 
did  so  with  sorrow,  that  his  opinions  on 
this  point  now  were  entirely  changed. 
This  measure  was  now  brought  furwaitl 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  after 
climbing  to  power  on  principles  asserted— 
re]jeated — and  determined  upon— totally 
op[)osed  to  the  principle  of  the  measure  ; 
and  they  then  saw  the  right  hon.  Banmet, 
without  any  suflicient  reason,  turning 
round  on  the  principles  which  put  him  in 
power,  and  disposing  of  his  friends,  and 
forgetting  those  who  had  firmly  supported 
him  before.  In  this  altered  uosition  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  noble  Lord  stood 
out  in  bold  relief  to  him.  An  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  taid 
last  night,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  deceived  him.  He  (Mr.  Muntz)  might 
say  the  same.  He  would  say  further,  that 
if  the  righ^  hon.  Gentleman  deceived  him 
once,  he  might  again  deceive  him.  It  mat* 
tered  not  whether  it  was  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  or  a  person  holding  the  very  lowest 
position  in  society,  the  principle  held  good, 
that  he  who  deceived  once  would  deceive 
twice  if  it  were  in  his  power,  and  suited 
his  interest ;  and  feeling  that  this  was  a 
base  deception,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  measure,  and  that  it  was  not  called 
for  by  the  Irish*  he  considered  it  a  grass 
insult  to  that  House  aud  to  the  nation ; 
acd,  like  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  he  (Mr.  Muntx) 
could  never  place  the  same  confidence  in 
that  man  (Sir  R.  Peel)  again.  But  then 
they  had  been  told  that  this  measure  would 
produce  peace,  and  comfort,  aud  happiness, 
and  tranquillity,  and  what  not.  A  noUe 
Lord,  a  Colleague  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, but  now  in  the  other  House,  had 
once  said  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemani  that 
"  he  was  the  best  hand  in  that  House  al 
dressing  up  a  case."  The  noble  Lord  was 
quite  right.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  not  only  the  best  hand  at  dressing  up 
a  case,  but  he  was  the  best  andaUest  hand 
at  baiting  a  trap.  There  was  no  man  in 
ihat  House  equal  to  him.  Whenever  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  conscious  that 
there  was  any  project  of  his  that  would 
not  be  aided  by  his  own  supporters,  he 
then  baited  a  trap  for  his  opponents— -aud 
he  caught  them  wholesale.  There  was  the 
Income  Tax,  for  instance— he  laid  a  trap 
for  the  free  traders.  What  did  he  do? 
He  gav  *  1  reduction  in  thedutiet 
on    cr  i;lass;    he  gave  them 

^nc  f)  they  cave  hiir  **^-^  - 

^es  received  U 
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aware  that  she  does  make  any  claim — ^but 
if  she  did,  then  I  say  she  has  ample  means, 
if  she  wants  to  educate  priests,  for  the  sake 
of  educating  the  poor.  Another  consider- 
ation, Sir.  If  you  begin  this,  where  will 
you  slop?  It  has  been  very  well  remarked, 
that  if  you  pay  these  priests,  you  must  pay 
for  others ;  and  if  you  will  pay  the  ministers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  how  can  you  refuse 
to  pay  the  priests  of  all  other  sects  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  down  to  the  meanest 
Jumper?  They  will  have  a  right,  if  the 
others  have  it.  Why,  there  will  be  no  end 
to  the  thing ;  and  this  must  show  you  the 
impropriety  and  the  danger  of  deviating 
from  a  principle.  I  never  knew  any  one 
to  do  it  who  did  not  get  into  the  dirt. 
I  never  yet  knew  a  man  in  public  or  in 
private  who  once  deviated  from  prin- 
ciple, who  aid  not  repent  of  it,  and  who 
was  not  found  to  fail  in  the  object  he  had 
in  ^iew.  I  have  had  addressed  to  me  a 
hundred  complaints  and  remarks  against 
this  measure,  and  not  one — not  a  single 
one,  in  its  favour.  And  how  is  the  feeling 
of  the  people  on  this  subject  met  ?  It  was 
said,  when  we  were  discussing  the  Income 
Tax,  that  the  people  did  not  complain  about 
it,  or  the  Table  would  be  covered  with  peti« 
tions  against  it.  Now,  however,  the  Table 
is  covered  with  petitions,  and  what  is  said  ? 
That  they  are  **  got  up  without  principle  ;" 
want  of  principle  in  the  petitions  is  now 
set  against  want  of  principle  in  the  mea- 
sure. What  is  the  fact  ?  The  real  truth 
is,  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  a 
great  feeling,  a  strong  feeling  against  this 
measure,  and  they  are  quite  right  in  hav- 
ing it.  It  is  my  opinion  that|  there  is  a 
great  disposition  in  this  country  to  return 
to  the  Catholic  religion.  I  see  that  plainly 
enongli ;  and  that  the  Catholics  are  going 
to  great  ex])enses,  extending  themselves 
everywhere,  and  making  proselytes  wher- 
ever they  can.  I  wish  for  toleration  for 
them  and  for  all  others  ;  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  pay  for  advancing  other  religions,  when 
I  think  my  own  the  best.  I  am  unaffectedly 
in  favour  of  the  free  exercise  of  every  reli- 
gion ;  but  then  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  I 
am  to  pay  for  the  religion  of  another  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  I  do  net  under- 
stand being  called  upon  to  pay  for  another 
man*8  religion.  Oh  !  but  then  there  is  the 
bait  of  **  education ;"  that  is  the  bait- 
there  is  the  trap,  and  in  that  persons  are 
caught.  If  ilxiire  were  to  be  a  direct  grants 
it  would  be  refused ;  but  a  grant  for  educa* 
tiou  will  Lie  acceded  to.  I  have  now,  Sir, 
to  conclude  my  remarks.  [Sir  Robert  Peel 


after  which  they  said  that  he  had  conferred 
on  the  country  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
it  had  ever  received.  Then  there  were  the 
Irish  Catholics;  they  were  in  a  discon- 
tented state.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
"  We  must  conciliate  them.'*  What  then 
did  he  do  ?  He  came  down  here  and  pro- 
posed to  give  them  a  grant ;  but  he  would 
not  dare  to  propose  that  it  should  be  di- 
rectly a  grant.  Oh,  no !  It  was  to  be  for 
education.  Scores  of  Gentlemen  spoke  to 
liim  about  this.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
principle.  They  disliked  the  thing.  They 
despised  the  men  from  whom  it  came  ;  but 
then  there  was  the  cause  of  education ;  it 
was  the  bait  for  the  trap.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  set  the  trap,  and  caught  whole 
crowds  of  them  directly.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knew  perfectly  well  the  fable 
of  the  lion  and  the  three  bulls.  He  divided 
that  he  might  conquer.  He  attacked  each 
interest  singly;  he  beat  each,  separated 
from  the  others,  and  then  he  took  and 
ate  them  all  up  one  after  the  other.  Sir, 
said  the  hon.  Member,  if  the  Irish  people 
want  priests,  and  well-educated  priests, 
why  don*t  they  educate  their  own  priests, 
and  why  not  pay  for  their  education  ?  It 
is  not  a  fair  answer  to  us,  or  any  reason  or 
excuse  for  this  measure,  to  say  that  so 
much  money  is  taken  out  of  their  country 
-—that  their  absentees  spend  as  much  as 
6,000,000/.  a  year  out  of  Ireland.  Sir,  if 
Irish  Gentleman  can  afford  to  do  this — if 
they  do  not  choose  to  attend  to  what  is 
their  interest,  and  the  interest  of  their  poor 
countrymen— to  what  is  theirs,  and  theirs 
alone;  this  country  is  not  to  see  to  it  for 
them.  V»niat,  Sir,  is  the  real  position  of 
Ireland  ?  Look  back  but  a  year  or  two. 
The  Income  Tax  was  introduced.  We  did 
not  jmt  an  Income  Tax  upon  Ireland.  In- 
stead of  that  there  was  a  little  stamp  duty, 
and  a  spirit  duty.  The  spirit  duty  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  stamp  duty  pro- 
duces no  more  than  90,000/.  a  year.  We 
have  renewed  the  Income  Tax.  We  did 
not  put  it  on  Ireland.  We  have  taken  all 
the  bur  Jen  on  ourselves ;  and  all  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Tariff  Ireland  has  as  well  as 
ourselves.  Now,  we  are  told  to  assist  Ire- 
land^ bcaxuse  Ireland  is  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. But  why  is  Ireland  in  need?  Be- 
cause she  chooses  to  be  in  need.  When 
Ireland  subscribes  10,000/.  a  year  fov  Re- 
peal, and  10,000/.  for  foreign  missions, 
and  when  she  can  find  ample  funds  for 
agitation,  can  now  £he  also  find  money  to 
pay  for  her  priests?  I  deny  that  Ireland 
lias  any  claims  upon  us—  indeed,  I  am  not 
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here  entered  ihe  House.]  I  am  very  sorry  only  one  work  of  art  he  remembered  lo 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  return  have  leen,  viz.,  a  marble  buat  of  George 
befnre,  and  whiUt  I  wea  remarking  upon  111.,  beneath  nhicli  were  theie  worda : — 
his  political  couduct ;  hut  1  now  wy,  in  all  I  «  Georgio  Tvrllo, 

cases,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  I  am  |  Palri  PalriN, 

and  everhavebeen  the  friend  and  supporter  :  Fundatori  suo, 

of  principle  and    steadiness.     I  think    the  '  CoIUgium  Manuliaaom." 

present  Government  has  not  adhered  to  Upon  this  inscription  he  would  not  com- 
principle ;  I  am  hound  therefore  to  oppose  ment ;  but  hon.  Members,  he  thought. 
It — lo  assist  in  changing  it  fur  another;  and  would  not  eipect  to  find  soch  an  one  in  a 
if  those  who  follow  it  are  not  consistent,  '  "  nuriery  of  seditioa."  Taants  had  been 
change  them  also,  and  so  on,  until  at  thrown  out  from  the  other  side,  that  Ihia 
length  we  get  those  that  will  satisfy  the  j  measure  was  not  entertained  by  the  Go> 
country  that  they  do  adhere  to  principle,  vernment  when  in  Opposition.  Ho  wonld 
Mr.  Neville,  protracted  as  this  debate  j  not  retaliate,  or  &nd  fault  with  those  who, 
had  been,  was  anxious  not  to  let  it  come  when  in  power,  might  have  brooght  for- 
to  a  close  without  craving  (he  indulgence  |  ward  a  measure  of  which  they  highly 
of  the  House  for  a  few  moments.  He  '  approved.  The  noble  Lord  knew  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  petitions  '  could  not  carry  it;  he  knew  that  such 
which  were  nightly  poured  upon  that  '■  torrents  of  petllions  as  were  now  poured 
Table  from  nearly  every  cODSlituency  in  into  the  Home,  backed  by  the  oppotrtioa 
the  kingdom  ;  but  as  they  were  an  argu-  of  those  Coniervalives  who  were  now 
ment  one  way,  so  was  the  absence  of  tacitly  opposed  to  it, if  ootby  the  tcruplei 
petitions  from  the  only  two  solely  Pro- j  of  those  whom  confidence  in  the  righlboa. 
testant,  solely  Church  of  England,  and  j  Baronet — which  ihe  noble  Lord  did  not 
solely  educated  constituencies — viz.,  the  .  possess — had  overcome,  would  have  pre- 
Iwo  Universities,  en  argument  in  Ihe  oppo-  vented  this  Bill  reaching  a  second  reading. 
site  (lirectioo.  Whenever  the  Church  was  |  Besides,  iheie  would  have  been  the  oppos- 
in  danger,  Onfotd  and  Cambridge  were  ing  vote  and  speech  of  one  Member  of 
foremost  to   petition;  and  he  could  not  '  the  Government — the  right  hon.  Member 

bnt  think,  that  "— '  =•  '— -  .v....  i /..  d...u   /m.    n    u...i.\     n.  u.n.j 

would  not  ha 
ground ;  and  I 
the  opinions  of 
Chancellor  of 

the  right  hon 
him  the  conlidi 
wassodeseTvc< 
He  had  visited 
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but  acknowlet 
■cription  he  ht 
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Romao  Catholic  Church  io .  Irelaod  la- 1 
boured  ?  But  it  was  said,  that  there  was 
no  control  established  over  the  system  of 
education  pursued  at  Maynooih.  He 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
never  shown  greater  prudence  and  wisdom 
than  in  giving  this  boon  in  the  way  he 
had  done.  Suppose  restrictions  had  been 
added.  The  education,  arrange  it  as  they 
might,  would  still  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
education ;  and  no  advantages  arising 
from  control  could  make  up  for  the  want 
of  the  hearty  good  will  with  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  met  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  occasion.  It  was  said, 
that  in  other  countries  this  control  was 
given  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
But  in  other  countries  the  relation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  State  was 
different.  In  other  countries  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  endowed,  and  diplo- 
matic relations  were  established  between 
Rome  and  the  State.  Then,  it  was  said, 
the  Dissenters  in  this  country  ought  to 
have  support  granted  them  in  tiie  same 
way.  He  believed  that  in  some  cases 
they  had  not  expressed  the  desire  to  have 
anything  from  the  public  purse ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  case  was  not  the  same,  for 
there  was  no  parallel  between  the  situation 
of  the  Dissenters  here,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland ;  and  though  he  did 
not  want  to  argue  on  the  ground  of  "  res- 
titution," still  it  was  impossible  to  say 
that  the  Dissenters  of  this  country  were 
similarly  placed  in  that  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  for  it  was 
not  to  be  denied  that  at  one  time  the 
Roman  Catholics  there  had  possession  of 
the  funds  of  the  present  Establishment. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  endowment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  he  believed 
there  eiisled  the  strongest  feelings  in  Ire- 
land against  endowment.  Last  year,  in 
consequence  of  something  he  had  said  on 
the  Bequests  Bill,  he  had  been  assailed  by 
his  constituents  for  having  spoken,  as  it 
was  inferred,  in  favour  of  endowment.  It 
had  been  said,  that  this  was  a  step  to 
something  more ;  and  that,  not  just  at 
present,  but  in  1850,  perhaps,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  or  some  other  Member, 
would  come  down  and  ask  for  part  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
for  some  such  purpose  as  this.  Now, 
\e  thought  it  very  hard  that  the  Protestant 
^burch  should  be  eternallv  thrust  forward 
bar  the  people  of  Ireland  from  receiving 
thing  they  asked  for.    It  had  been  so 


on  the  Catholic  question,  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill. 
This  debate  had  given  rise  to  much  lan- 
guage in  and  out  of  doors  which  was  cal- 
culated to  be  disagreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Rev.  Mr, 
Scott,  at  a  meeting  at  Northampton,  had 
said — 

*<  What  do  the  Roman  Catholics  want  ? 
They  want  one  little  thing,  and  that  we  will 
give  them — swords  and  firearms." 

That  was  from  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  At  a  meeting  of  merchants 
of  the  city  of  London,  Mr.  Labouchere 
spoke  of  his  firm  belief  that  the  system 
taught  at  Maynooth  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  revealed  will  of  the  Creator.  The 
Presbytery  of  Belfast  deprecated  the 
establishment  of  Maynooth  as  being  sub- 
versive of  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and 
as  an  act  of  national  guilt,  against  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  protest.  In  the  House, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  Cumming 
Bruce)  had  quoted  a  statement  of  the 
Dukeof  Ormonde,  that  he  had  been  twenty 
years  dealing  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  and  never  knew  one  of  them  speak 
the  truth  or  hold  to  a  promise.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kent  (Mr.  Plumptre)  said  he 
would  not  say  the  religion  of  Roman 
Catholics  was  the  religion  of  Antichrist, 
but  it  was  contiguous  to  it.  How  was 
the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle-under* 
Line  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  best  known  to  the 
House  ?  He  had  been  remarkable  for 
many  years  for  speeches  of  a  very  strong 
character  in  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  and  he  had  objected  that  the 
education  at  Maynooth  was  not  of  a 
mixed  nature,  and  that  the  priests  were 
sprung  from  the  people.  He  must  express 
his  gratitude  to  those  English  Members 
who,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  upon 
them,  had  supported  this  measure.  There 
was,  he  was  glad  to  say,  amongst  the 
highest  in  rank,  intelligence,  and  fortune 
in  this  country,  those  who  would  not  be 
carried  away  by  a  mere  popular  feeling  of 
the  moment,  but  who  would  do  that 
which  would  render  the  two  countriei 
more  united.  His  only  regret  waS|  that 
it  had  not  been  brought  forward  sooner; 
but  in  conclusion  he  would  say,  that 
although  he  did  not  regard  ii  as  a  panacea 
for  all  the  wants  of  Ireland,  yet  he  did 
regard  it  as  the  foundation  of  a  series  of 
measures,  and  of  a  new  line  of  policy  to^ 
wards  that  country.  The  right  hon* 
Baronet  at  the  bead  of  the  GoYernmeQt« 
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more  than  any  other  man  in  this  country, 
had  the  means  of  pacifying  and  tranquil- 
lizing Ireland,  and  permanently  uniting 
her  to  England;  and,  as  he  regarded  this 
measure  as  an  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  as  the  harbinger  of  better  days 
for  Ireland,  he  should  give  to  it  bis 
most  earnest  support. 

Captain  Edward  Taylor  said :  I  can 
assure  hon.  Members  who  have  a  much 
better  right  to  be  heard  than  I  have, 
that  i  shall  be  very  brief;  for  though  I 
might  have  desired  to  have  addressed 
myself  more  at  length  to  the  House, 
had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  the 
Speaker's  eye  on  a  former  evening,  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  can  now  sug- 
gest any  very  new  idea,  the  subject  has 
become  so  thoroughly  exhausted ;  nor 
should  I  venture  to  make  the  few  obser- 
vations I  wish  to  offer,  were  it  not 
that  I  am  very  anxious  to  repel  the 
▼ery  unjust  attack  made  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham  upon  the  Protestant  magis- 
trates and  the  Protestant  landlords  of 
Ireland.  It  would  be  well  for  that  hon. 
Gentleman  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his 
premises  before  he  repeats  so  unfounded 
an  attack.  I  know  not  whether  he  has 
ever  been  in  Ireland  ;  but  if  so,  he  has  not 
profited  by  his  visit.  He  has  dealt  in 
generalities,  so  I  must  confine  myself  to 
the  same  limits  ;  but  I  would  entreat  the 
House  not  to  place  credence  in  the  state- 
ment they  have  heard — a  statement 
which. I  am  obliged  to  describe  as  equally 
remarkable  for  betraying  a  virulent  feeling 
towards  the  class  to  which  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  belong,  and  an  unfortunate  ignorance 
of  the  subject  he  ventured  (o  undertake. 
There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
advert.  It  has  been  frequently  repeated 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  bv  those 
whose  speeches  must  be  listened  to  with 
consideration  and  respect,  that  the  Dis- 
senters alone  object  to  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, and  that  the  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church  are  utterly  indifferent 
on  the  subject.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
petitions  which  have  daily  crowded  the 
Table  of  this  House,  emanate  from  a  sin- 
gle section  of  the  community?  and, to  look 
out  of  doors,  is  the  great  and  infiuentia! 
county  of  Kent  peopled  by  Dissenters 
alone  ?  I  have  returned  from  Ireland 
since  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tyrone,  and  I  am  principally  anxious  to 
Msure  the  Hoote  that  the  revene  of  hts 


assertion  is  the  fact.  I  do  not  mean  in 
the  least  to  dispute  the  just  antipathy 
which  the  Dissenters  feel  to  the  proposed 
Bill ;  but  I  believe  the  feeling  to  be  fully 
participated  in  by  the  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church.  Almost  all  those 
with  whom  I  conversed,  expressed  the 
strongest  apprehensions  of  the  calamitous 
results  which  would  follow  the  measure 
becoming  law;  their  conviction  being  that 
it  could  be  only  preliminary  to  the  Romaa 
Catholic  religion  superseding  the  Church 
as  now  established.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  have  been  fewer  petitions  and  a  less 
loud  outcry  against  the  Bill  from  Ireland, 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
if  it  be  so,  the  reason  is  obvious.  There 
has  been  scarcely  time — a  delay  has  beea 
asked  for,  and  refused.  There  also,  the 
Protestants,  deserted  by  their  friends,  and 
betrayed  by  those  leaders  whom  they 
mainly  assisted  to  place  in  power,  know 
not  to  whom  to  look  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance :  they  are  in  the  attitude  of  beaten, 
dispirited,  and  disheartened  men ;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  sensitive  to  this  fresh 
attack  upon  their  privileges  and  their  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  gave  us  some 
excellent  advice — **  that  the  battle  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  be  fought  at  the 
registries.*'  I  have  ever  since  acted  upou 
that  advice ;  and  last  week  I  thought  it 
right  to  attend  while  the  registry  was  pro- 
ceeding in  the  county  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent.  A  short  time  since 
my  line  of  conduct  was  a  simple  one,  and 
my  task  easy.  I  requested  gentlemen  to 
register  that  they  might  support  Conser- 
vative principles— I  experienced  little 
hesitation  and  few  objections.  Matters 
are  now  quite  changed — I  find  apathy  and 
refusal,  and  am  met  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  with  the  inquiry,  '*  What  do  you 
mean  by  Conservatism  ?  Is  it  the  prin- 
ciple that  directs  the  measures  of  the  pre. 
sent  Government?  If  so,  we  think  the 
appellation  a  misnomer  ;  we  totally  dis- 
approve of  the  system  they  pursue,  and 
wc  had  rather  not  register.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  add  that  I  believe  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  {soi-disant  Conservatives) 
are  daily  becoming  as  unpopular  with  the 
Protestant  party  as  were  the  late  Ministers, 
with  this  ruinoas  misfortune  superadded, 
that  being  infinitely  more  powerful,  they 
originate  measures  which  their  predeces- 
sors would  never  have  ventured  to  tntto* 
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dace.  I  leftfe  it  to  those  who  last  night 
heard  (he  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretarj  for  the  Home  Department, 
to  circulate  their  impression,  whether  the 
friendly  feelings  he  expressed  towards 
Protestantism  are  calculated  much  to 
reassure  those  whe  represent  that  ilUused 
body  in  Ireland.  Again,  with  reference 
to  the  actual  measure  before  the  House, 
is  it  called  for?  I  chanced  to  travel  in 
company  with  two  priests  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  since  the  6rst  reading  of  the 
Billy  and  they  observed,  "  VVe  wonder 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  risk  his 
popularity  with  his  own  party  on  our  ac- 
count— we  do  not  want  what  he  offers,  we 
will  take  it,  but  we  never  asked  for  it." 
The  same  sentiments,  I  believe,  to  be  very 
general  throughout  the  priesthood,  and 
has  since  been  repeated  in  more  significant 
language  by  the  great  leader  of  Repeal  in 
Ireland.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  enter  in 
detail  into  the  merits  of  this  question; 
besides,  I  am  quite  sensible  of  my  inca- 
pacity to  do  so.  However,  as  I  have  in 
previous  years  generally  avoided  taking 
part  in  any  vote  in  respect  to  Maynooth, 
1  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  bigoted  in 
opposing  the  increase  now  proposed. 
There  is,  1  conceive,  every  difference 
between  an  annual  grant  and  a  perma- 
nent endowment;  and,  conscientiously 
thinking  the  latter  to  be  fraught  with 
most  mischievous  consequences,  I  have 
no  option  but  to  vote  as  I  should  do, 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Newcastle;  and,  though  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  that  the  proposition, 
once  formally  introduced  into  this  House 
(unless  some  fortunate  and  unforeseen 
circumstance  should  occur),  its  eventual 
success  will  be  only  a  question  of  time ; 
yet,  if  I  can,  by  defeating  it  now,  de- 
lay for  even  a  single  year  a  measure 
which  I  in  my  heart  believe  will  be 
ruinous  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  also 
to  England,  I  trust  I  shall  be  doing 
my  duly. 

Sir  F.  Trench  said,  that  he  had  pre- 
sented ten  petitions  against  the  measure, 
and  received  an  intimation  from  many  of 
his  constituents  that,  unless  he  opposed 
the  measure,  they  could  not  continue  to 
give  him  their  support ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing that  representation,  he  should  give  the 
measure  his  anxious  and  cordial  support. 
He  entertained  a  confident  opinion  that 
reflection  upon  this  subject  would  produce 
an  alteration  in  the  views  of  those  Gentle* 
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men ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  he  lost  their 
votes,  he  knew  he  should   retain  their 
esteem  by  following   the  dictates  of  his 
own   conscience.    There    were   seven    or 
eight  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land who  were  very  poor — very  ignorant-— 
very  bigoted,  and  brought  up  in  feelings 
of  hostility   to  "Saxon   tyranny."    The 
Government  could  not  convert — and  could 
not  transport  them.     All  they  could  do 
was   to  conciliate   them*     These   people 
were  under  the  spiritual  and  temporal  in- 
fluence of  their  clergy,    and    the  only 
method   of  touching  their    feelings    was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that  super- 
intending clergy.     They  ought  then  to 
improve  the  character  of  their  pastors,  if 
they  hoped  to  influence  the  people  them- 
selves.   He  had  heard  with  great  pleasure 
the  speeches  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for   Arundel,  and   of  all  the  other 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  House.     It  had 
been  said  that  "  gratitude  "  was  a  word 
unknown  to  the  Irish  language ;  but  from 
his  knowledge  of  that  nation  he  believed 
that  they  would   receive  this  concession 
with    the  most  grateful    feelings.     Two 
speeches  had  been  delivered  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  which  he  had  heard 
with  great   regret.     He  alluded   to   the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury, and  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle, 
man  the   Member  for   Edinburgh.     The 
speech  of  the  one  had  been  described  by 
a  better  critic  than  himself  as  '*  malice 
concealed  under  the  garb  of  wit ;"  and  the 
speech  of  the  latter  Gentleman  had  con- 
tained charges  equally  extraordinary  and 
incorrect.    The  right  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
charged  the  right  hon.  Baronet  with  in- 
consistency.    In  his  opinion,  a  conscien- 
tious change  of  opinion  was  entitled  to 
praise  rather  than  to  censure;  and  if  any 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  country  who  would  attribute  it 
to  any  other  than   the  most  conscientious 
motives.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  sa- 
crificed  the  enjoyments  of  an  immense 
fortune,  and  of  domestic  comfort,  to  the 
service  of  his  country ;  and  this  country 
had   never  had   a  statesman   which  had 
conferred  upon  its  people  more  substantial 
and  permanent  advantages.  The  presence 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  prevented  him 
from  saying  that  which  justice  would  have 
demanded   from   him   if  the   right   hon. 
Baronet  had  been  absent  j  but  he  had  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  judgment,  and  of 
2  I 
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bis  sincerity,  anil  be  saw  lo  bright  a  pros- 
pect of  goi^d  in  the  present  meaiure,  that 
he  gave  to  it  his  most  heart}  and  iirenu- 

Mr.  Cobdeit  ipoke  ai  follows:  Sir,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  borne  oot  in  the  asser- 
tion, by  all  <*hu  have  listened  to  the  va- 
rious speeches  addressed  to  the  House  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  that  1  never  re- 
member an  occasion  when  more  irrelevant 
matter  to  the  real  subject  of  discussion 
nas  interposed,  than  on  the  present.  It 
seems  to  be  an  impression  almost  gene- 
rally entertained,  ibat  the  question  we 
are  discussing,  is  the  propriety  of  endow- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  priegthood  of 
Ireland.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
necessary  thus  lo  notice  the  character  and 
nature  of  our  debates,  did  1  not  believe 
that  the  effect  might  be  lo  produce  much 
misapprehension  in  the  public  mind.  And 
looking  at  the  petitions  which  have  been 
presented  against  the  Bill,  I  find  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  them,  in  their  prayer 
or  argument,  proceed  on  tbe  supposition 
that  we  are  about  to  pass  a  measure  to 
endow  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ire- 
land. Now,  Sir,  since  ihe  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muniz)  spoke,  who 
itaied  he  had  fallen  iuio  a  trap,  and 
knowing  that  he,  with  his  extraordioary 
sagacity,  generally  stands  alone  iu  his 
far-seeing  knowledge,  1  thought  it  my 
duly  10  go  and  louk  at  the  Bill  that  the 
right  hun.  Baronet  has  brought  in,  in 
order  to  see  what  we  aie  really  going  to 
do;  and  upon  examining  it  1  find  the 
preamble  slates  it  to  be  a  llill  lo  aaien'l 
two  Acts  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
for  the  better  education  of  persons  pro- 
fessinp:  the  Roman  Callinlic  religion  in 
Ireland.  I  have  also  looked  over  the 
Bill  clause  by  clsuse,  to  see  if  any  thing 
ha.l  been  smuggled  into  it  that  could  by 
possibility  lead  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  anything  of  the  sort. 
Now,  if  any  hnn.  Gentlemen  are  in  the 
secret,  and  are  consequently  better  in- 
formed upon  the  point  than  I  am,  from 
what  1  have  read,  and  what  I  have  I 
from  those  in  authoritv,  of  course 
have  the  advantage  over  me;  but 
all  I  ran  see,  and  all  1  have  he- 
know  nothing  that  should  lead  me  t" 
pose  that  Ihe  object  of  ihe  Bill  is  < 
than  its  title  and  preamble  indicate, 
course  it  is  eompelciil  for  hon.  Genlh 
to  put  any  ioleipretation  they  please 
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the  measure ;  and  if  they  suppoae  ihst  lh« 
House  Is  about  to  pass  a  measure,  a  eoa« 
sequence  of  whic'.i  will  be  an  endowment 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
they  are  without  doubt  right  in  oppoaing 
it.  Bnt  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  X  con- 
sider that  in  voting  for  this  measure  I 
vole  simply  and  purely  for  an  exlended 
educational  grant.  That  alone  ia  ths 
object  I  contemplate  in  the  vote  I  am 
about  to  give  ;  and  I  will  farther  ny, 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronel  who  ia  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  himself 
were  to  favour  such  a  proposition,  and, 
following  the  example  of  the  noble  Lord 
Ihe  Member  for  London,  express  a  desire 
or  coiiient  10  the  endowment  of  tbe  Ro. 
man  Calbolic  clergy  in  Ireland,  though 
both  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the  nobitt 
Lord  should  combine  together,  and  par- 
ties be  united  in  this  House  to  effect  that 
object — I  say  do  party,  no  combination  of 
parly,  would  be  able  lo  carry  in  this  coun- 
try, in  our  day  at  least,  a  measure  for  tbe 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fond ; 
and  if  any  single  doubt  upon  that  point 
existed  before,  the  excitement  that  baa 
been  created  through  the  country,  conte- 
qucnt  upon  the  misapprehension  as  to 
what  we  are  about  lo  do,  most  conviocs 
the  House  that  I  am  right.  I  look  upon 
it,  therefore,  aa  purely  an  educational 
grant— as  a  vole  of  36,000/.  a  year  inatead 
of  9,0001.  a  year  granted  by  Parliament 
for  the  edocBtion  of  the  Irish  priesthood 
in  the  College  of  Maynoolh.  That,  and 
that  alone,  is  Ihe  queslioo  before  the 
House.  And  when  I  ihink  that  ihii  great 
country  has  been  stirred  from  its  centre- 
when  1  witness  the  excitement  that  has 
been  occasioned  upon  ihia  simple  qnestioa 
of  17,0001.,  more  or  less,  involving  no 
point  of  principle— I  say  involvio*  no 
principle— [Sir  R.  IngUt :  "  Hear.^— I 
cannot  cnnceal  my  aslonisbmeot.  Tba 
hon.  Member  for  Oiford,  cheers — iro- 
nically, I  presume — the  assertion  that 
there  is  no  point  of  principle  in  the  qnea- 
tinn  at  issue.    Now  I   ask  him — 1  will 
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claim— what,  I  would  ask,  would  be  one 
of  the  first  measures  of  the  hen.  Baronet's 
Government  ?  Why  a  vote  of  9,000/.  for 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  [Colonel  Sib- 
thorp:  "  No."]  If  I  am  right  in  this,  what, 
I  ask,  is  this  Bill,  but  a  mere  question  of 
17,000Z.?  And  what  a  spectacle  must 
we  present  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  when 
they  witness  this  uncalled-for  excitement. 
Why,  they  will  say  such  pettifogging 
paltry  persecution  as  that  was  never  heard 
of  in  any  country,  and  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  religious  hatred  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  What  is  the  position  you 
take  ?  You  contend,  not  that  there  shall  be 
no  Maynooth — not  that  there  shall  be  no 
education  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood by  Parliamentary  grant — you  allow 
Maynooth  to  remain  as  it  is— you  say 
there  is  to  be  education,  but  it  shall  be  a 
defective  education.  Tou  do  not  contend 
that  there  shall  be  no  college ;  no,  you 
say  the  College  shall  remain,  but  it  shall 
be  like  a  barracks,  and  not  a  college — 
that  is  what  you  contend  for.  It  is  alto- 
gether beside  the  question  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  education  given  at  May- 
nooth, for  no  one  proposes  to  put  an  end 
to  the  College.  You  may  say,  that  this 
Bill  goes  to  endow  it  permanently,  whereas 
now  it  is  dependent  upon  an  annual  grant. 
But  what  is  a  grant  continued  for  fifty 
years  but  a  permanent  gram  ?  The  Statute 
of  Limitations  at  common  la  w  would  render 
it  permanent,  and  you  make  it  no  more 
permanent  by  endowing  it  as  proposed  by 
this  Bill  than  if  you  leave  the  money  to  be 
annually  voted.  Then,  again,  it  is  said  this 
is  a  grant  for  a  college  in  which  the  in* 
Btruction  given  is  confined  principally  to 
theology ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  both  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  and 
some  of  my  hon.  Friends  with  whom  I  am 
associated,  that  if  this  were  for  a  mixed 
education  they  would  not  object  to  the 
vote ;  that  their  great  objection  is  that  the 
education  is  purely  theological.  It  assorts 
with  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  educate  their  students  intended  for 
divinity  apart  from  those  who  are  to  follow 
secular  callings ;  but  suppose  we  had  a 
college  in  which  it  could  be  so  arranged 
that  the  clergy  should  be  educated  on  one 
aide,  and  the  laity  on  the  other,  I  presume 
my  hon.  Friends  would  vote  for  that. 
Really  this  is  a  poor  pitiful  distinction. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  intends,  as  I  understand,  to 
''ring  forward  measures  for  eitablishing 


other  colleges  in  Ireland,  for  the  purposes 
of  giving  to  Roman  Catholics  secular  in- 
struction ;  and,  for  myself,  I  can  say,  that 
if  I  shall  find  that  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish those  institutions  on  sound  principles, 
and  under  proper  regulations,  I  shall 
gladly  vote  for  their  endowment.  But  I 
cannot  see  the  objection  to  giving  a  body 
of  men,  who  are  destined  to  be  the  in- 
structors of  many  millions  of  people,  a 
good  and  proper  education  in  any  building 
or  manner  in  which  it  can  be  most  eiTec-i 
tually  given.  You  have  a  system  of  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland,  and  you  vote 
70,000/.,  90,000/.,  or  100,000/.  a  year  to 
instruct  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
education  the  children  of  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  You  provide  for  the 
education  of  Catholics  who  are  destined 
to  be  farmers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors, 
and  yet  you  refuse  to  give  a  sufficient 
education  to  those  who  are  destined  to  be 
the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
who  are  to  go  into  their  cabins  and  in- 
struct them  in  their  religion.  One  ad- 
vantage in  this  increased  provision  for 
Maynooth  is,  that  you  may  give  a  more 
liberal  and  comprehensive  education  to 
the  students.  I  have  inquired  and  found 
that  in  practical  science,  in  those  branches 
of  education  not  connected  with  theology, 
the  instruction  is  very  defective,  and  that 
there  are  not  the  means  for  giving  to 
the  students  a  more  liberal  education. 
In  other  colleges  in  which  divinity  is 
taught,  I  find  chemical  and  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  and  every  means  pro- 
vided  for  giving  the  students  a  liberal 
and  complete  education;  and  if  you  allow 
it — if  you  give  them  the  means — you  will 
find  the  same  course  will  be  taken  at 
Maynooth  ;  the  students  will  be  taught 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  and  you  will  no  longer 
have  to  complain  that  the  system  of  edu- 
cation is  confined  to  theology.  There  is 
no  ground,  therefore,  for  opposing  this 
Bill,  in  the  objection  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  taught  at  Maynooth  are 
educated  only  in  theology.  Another  ob- 
jection has  been  put  forward  :  it  has  been 
said  this  grant  is  for  the  education  of  one 
particular  religious  sect.  I  must  re- 
mind hon.  Gentlemen  that  we  have  voted 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, and  shall  do  so  again  this  year  no 
doubt.  For  one  religious  sect  we  voted 
35,0001.  last  year  for  education ;  and  by 
the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council|  we  find 
21  2 
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the  money  went  to  the  support  of  the 
national  schools  of  England  ;  and  at  these 
national  schools,  the  clergyman  is  at  the 
door,  and  none  are  admitted  who  do  not 
learn  the  Church  catechism.  Now  a  por- 
tion of  that  money  is  paid  by  the  Irish 
people,  for  it  comes  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  to  which  they,  in  common  with  us, 
contribute.  We  also  pass  annually  a  vote 
of  money  to  the  Universities,  none  of  the 
benefit  of  which  can  go  to  that  portion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  people  who  are  in- 
tended for  the  clergy.  You  may  say  that 
is  unsound  in  principle,  that  it  is  wrong ; 
but  it  is  too  much  to  tell  the  Irish  people 
we  have  adopted  a  wrong  principle  by 
which  we  take  money  out  of  their  pockets, 
and  will  not  apply  it  when  it  touches  our 
own  pockets.  There  is  no  justice  in  that. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  religious  arguments, 
or  enter  upon  the  questions  of  theological 
controversy  which  have  been  started  in 
the  course  of  this  debate.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  mat- 
ters. I  believe  if  all  our  discussions  had 
been  more  logical  and  less  theological,  we 
should  have  made  more  progress  in  the 
business  of  legislation.  At  all  events  this 
is  the  last  place — I  wish  not  to  say  any- 
thing offensive  to  any  hon.  Member,  but 
this  is  the  last  body  of  men  that  ought  to 
set  themselves  op  as  a  synod  to  settle 
matters  of  theology.  I  therefore  do  not 
treat  this  as  a  religious  question  at  all.  I 
say,  if  you  give  instruction  to  Roman 
Catholics  at  all,  it  is  wise  and  politic  that 
you  should  give  it  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  who  are  to  instruct  the  people,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  to  611  an  inferior 
position  in  society.  I  have,  like  many 
other  hon.  Members,  received  communi- 
cations from  the  borough  I  represent,  and 
also  from  many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
for  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  general 
Representative  on  a  certain  subject,  and, 
therefore,  I  cannot  perhaps  complain  of 
people  writing  to  me  and  addressing  their 
views  to  me  on  others — I  have  no  right  to 
do  so,  for  it  is  probable  that  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  received  communications 
on  another  question,  for  which  they  might 
hold  me  responsible ;  but  I  have  received 
communications  in  which  I  am  called  upon 
to  oppose  this  proposed  i''  '"  the 

grant  to  Maynooth,  which 
as  an  important  qoestio 
pitiful  and  paltry  in  amoui 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  imp 
for  I  am  told  by  Irish  &!• 


sides  of  the  House,  that  the  measure,  if 
passed,  will  be  most  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ing  to  the  Irish  people.  I  am  happy  at 
any  time  to  give  a  vote  which  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  I  can 
do  so  without  violating  any  conscientious 
principles  I  entertain.  It  is  not  often  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so;  but 
while  I  say  this,  I  am  far  from  overrating 
the  importance  of  this  measure — it  can 
only  be  considered  valuable  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  place  on  a  more  harmonious  foot- 
ing the  people  of  the  two  countries,  and 
as  paving  the  way  by  placing  them  in  a 
calmer  mood  with  each  other,  for  other  and 
more  important  ameliorations.  I  cannot 
understand  how  17,000/.  a  year  can  be  of 
any  great  importance  to  Ireland  in  a  mate- 
rial sense ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
had  it  depended  upon  me,  I  should  have 
brought  forward  this  measure  as  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  Ireland.  I  might  have  my 
own  peculiar  views  of  what  I  considered 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  that 
country  ;  but  we  all  know  the  main  evils 
of  Ireland  are  more  moral  than  physical, 
and  if  this  measure  should  have  the  effect 
of  conciliating  and  promoting  harmony  in 
the  Irish  mind-— if  it  should  render  the 
Irish  people  more  tranquil,  and  disposed 
to  look  to  England  with  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  instead  of  taking  the  position 
they  have — that  retrogade  position  of  at- 
tempted isolation,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  becoming  cosmopolite  and 
amalgamating — if  anything  I  can  do  can 
tend  so  to  conciliate,  I  need  hardly  say 
how  happy  I  shall  be  to  do  it.  The  first 
act  of  my  public  life  was  to  publish  my 
views  and  opinions  of  the  evils  under 
which  Ireland  laboured,  and  that  subject 
is  one  that,  amidst  all  the  public  questions 
in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  1  have 
always  had  deeply  and  painfully  at  heart. 
I  know  I  am  taunted  by  some  of  my 
friends  with  giving  a  bad  vote  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  shall  give  a  conscientious  vote, 
and  if  in  doing  so  I  am  to  make  personal 
sacrifices,  and  lose  the  good  opinion  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  long  acted  and 
have  a  deep  respect  for,  1  shall  regret  it ; 
but,  next  to  ihe  satisfaction  of  having 
acti'  usly,  will  be  that  I  shall 
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think  we  ought  at  the  present  moment  lo 
appeal  to  the  country  to  decide  whether 
the  House  is  justified  in  pursuing  a  co'irse 
of  poh'cy  opposed  to  those  principles  on 
which  a  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  were  retnrned  to  Parliament. 
I  rise>  Sir,  on  this  occasion,  to  support 
those  principles  which  I  have  e?er  held 
most  sacred  and  most  dear— to  support 
the  principles  professed  for  many  years  by 
the  present  Ministry,  when  they  were  at- 
tempting to  undermine  the  position  of 
their  opponents.  I  have  not  forgotten 
how  an  expression  which  fell  from  the 
Whigs  duriug  the  time  they  held  office 
was  seized  upon  by  the  Conservative 
party,  and  used  on  every  possible  occasion 
to  arouse  the  Protestant  feeling  of  Eng- 
land. I  have  not  forgotten  the  time  when 
Lord  Melbourne  said  that  the  measures 
he  proposed  with  regard  to  Ireland  would 
inflict  a  '*  heavy  blow  and  great  discou- 
ragement" on  the  Protestant  Church.  I 
have  not  forgotten  how  that  expression  was 
re-echoed  by  every  Conservative  associ* 
ation;  how  every  man  opposed  to  the 
Whig  Ministry  seized  upon  it  as  a  con- 
vincing argument  why  they  should  no 
longer  be  trusted  with  power.  I  stand 
here  to-night  to  support  the  principles  I 
professed  upon  the  hustings  at  the  last 
general  election.  I  stand  here  the  Pro- 
testant Representative  of  a  Protestant 
constituency — one  not  about  to  betray  the 
trust  they  reposed  in  me,  but  to  convince 
them  that  no  inducement  upon  earth  shall 
lead  me,  for  one  instant,  for  party  pur- 
poses, to  forget  or  abandon  those  prin- 
ciples which  placed  the  present  Ministry  in 
power.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  House 
during  this  debate  from  behind  the  Mi. 
nisterial  Bench,  that  no  pledges  were 
given  at  the  last  general  election  which 
should  prevent  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
from  proposing  this  Bill  to  this  House 
and  to  the  country.  Why,  is  there  a 
Member  of  this  House  who  has  forgotten 
the  cry  raised  at  the  last  general  election 
that  the  Church  was  in  danger  ?  Since 
I  heard  the  declaration  of  the  boo.  Gen- 
tlemen to  whom  I  have  alluded,  who  have 
determined,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of 
their  constituents,  to  support  the  Minis- 
terial proposition,  I  have  referred  to  many 
of  the  public  journals;  and  I  am  prepared 
to  state  that  if  ever  there  was  a  party  so- 
lemnly pledged,  before  God  and  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  to  stand  by  the  Pro- 


testant principles  we  professed  at  the  last 
general  election,  and  with  which  a  majo- 
rity of  the  electors  of  England  identified 
themselves  and  drove  the  Whigs  from 
power,  it  is  the  present  Government  and 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit  behind  them. 
With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will 
judge  this  party  out  of  their  own  mouths 
— (1  don't  mean  the  Protestant  party,  but 
that  small  party  now  called  Conservative) 
— and  then  I  will  appeal  to  the  people  of 
England,  whether  with  one  unanimous 
voice  they  will  not  call  upon  their  Sove- 
reign to  dissolve  this  Parliament,  and 
enable  them  to  have  their  sentiments  pro- 
perly represented  within  these  walls.  At 
the  last  general  election  this  was  the 
language  almost  universally  used  by  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  : — 

"  As  a  friend  to  the  Established  Church,  he 
felt  bound  to  oppose  the  Ministry,  not  from 
any  factious  motive,  but  from  a  belief  that  they 
would  consent  to  measures  tending  to  destroy 
that  Church.  He  bad  opposed  their  Educa- 
tion Bill,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  would 
be  to  place  the  whole  of  the  power  of  ruling 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  Protestant 
population.'* 

That  was  the  language  used  at  an  election 
at  Guildford  by  a  Gentleman  who  is  now 
a  Peer  of  the  realm  (Lord  Abinger),  and 
who  was  returned  to  represent  these  prin- 
ciples in  this  House.  I  might  quote  lan- 
guage equally  strong  which  was  used  at 
that  time  by  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
now  identify  themselves  with  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  to  save  the  time  of  the  House 
I  will  come  at  once  to  the  Treasury  Bencb. 
And  oh !  when  I  have  finished  with  you 
(addressing  the  Ministers),  what  a  position 
you  will  hold  in  this  House,  before  your 
opponents,  and  before  the  country,  after 
the  exposure!  At  a  county  election  a 
Cabinet  Minister  (Lord  Lincoln)  used  this 
language  :— 

"  Our  efforts  have  availed  to  prevent  mis- 
chief, if  we  have  not  had  the  power  to  effect 
good.  We  have  resisted,  and  soccessfully 
resisted,  the  wild  and  visionary  schemes  of 
Radical  politicians.  We  have  saved  the  Church 
from  the  attacks  of  its  open  enemies,  and  its 
still  more  dangerous  and  insidious  foes." 

I  ask  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  these 
*'  insidious  foes"  now  are  ?  Why,  it  is 
acknowledged  in  this  House — it  is  the 
universal  cry  throughout  the  land — that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  themselves  are 
the  <*  insidious  foes*'  of   the  Protestant 
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Church.  I  will  now  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  language  of  another 
hon.  Gentleman  who  gits — not  at  ease — 
upon  the  Treasury  Bench.  That  hon. 
Member  said^-^ 

"They  could  not  forget,  that  when  the 
Tithe  Bill  was  brought  forward  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  harmony  and 
peace  iu  Ireland,  but  which,  as  was  truly  ob- 
served by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  contained  in  the 
Appropriation  Clause  the  assertion  of  an  ab- 
stract  principle  intended  at  a  future  period  to 
be  used  by  the  Whigs  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  which  it  was  admitted 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  Sovereign  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  would  deal  a  heavy 
blow  and  a  great  discouragement  to  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland — they  could  not  forget 
that  Dr.  Lefroy,  in  his  opposition  to  that  mea- 
ture,  had  proved  himself  the  faithful,  honest, 
and  zealous  sentinel  of  the  Irish  Church.  He 
had  likewise  voted  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Motion,  of  want  of  confidence  in  a  Mi- 
nistry of  whom  he  would  say,  in  the  language 
of  Lord  Stanley,  that  the  cup  of  their  iniquity 
was  full." 

That  was  the   language  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  at  the  election  of  a  j 
Member  for  the  Dublin  University.  I  now  j 
ask  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  < 
he  intends  to  prove  himself,  on  this  occa<« 
sion,    a  *'  faithful,    honest,    and   zealous 
sentinel  of  the  Irish  Church  V* — or  whe- 
ther he,  like  the  present  Government,  is 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  Protestant  prin- 
ciples for  the  sake   of  retaining  office? 
But  other  pledges  were  given  at  the  last 
general  election.    There  is  a  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  who,  on  the 
day  of  his  nomination,  made  a  declaration 
which  was  posted  on    the  walls  of  every 
borough  and  every  county  town  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  among  the  Conservative 
party  is  known  as  the  '*  Tamworth  mani- 
festo."    I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  manner  in  which  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Sir  R.  Peel)  pledged 
himself,  in  the  face  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, to  principles  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of    the  right    hon.  Gentleman 
whom  he  deprived  of  office ;  and  in  doing 
80  I  wish  to  record  my  opinion  that  the 
Whigs  were,  in  office,  high-minded,  ho- 
nourable, and  upright  men  compared  with 
the  present  Ministry.     At  the  nomination 
for  Tamworth,  when  the  right  ho-- 
appealed  to  his  constituents  for 
port,  and  gave  his  reasons  for 
himself  better   fitted   for  offi< 
political  opponents,  he  used  tl 
I  shall  DOW  quote.  The  right  h( 


was  referring  to  the  French  Revolation  of 
1830 ;  and  I  may  tell  him  that  soon  after 
1829  we  had  a  revolution  in  this  country 
which,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  was  pro- 
duced by  his  Catholic  Emancipation  Act. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, — 

''  Those  events  in  France  made  a  deep  im- 
pression throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  con- 
vulsed the  public  mind— in  some  coantries  led  to 
revolution,  and  there  were  some  which  escaped 
from  the  influence  of  those  great  events.  This 
great  country  was  not  exempt  from  that  in- 
fluence ;  there  arose  here  a  desire  for  change 
in  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country;  and 
the  consequence  was  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  I  then 
foresaw/'  (the  right  hon.  Baronet  proceeds,) 
''  that  that  change  was  accompanied  with  a 
restless  desire  for  further  change.  I  then  fore- 
saw, I  say,  the  importance  of  laying  the  found- 
ations of  a  great  Conservative  party.** 

Where  is  this  great  Conservative  party 
now  ?  Your  conduct  (addressing  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench)  baa 
scattered  it  to  the  winds.  You  have  no 
party — no  constitutional  party.  The  con- 
stitutional party  which  sits  on  this  side  of 
the  House  is,  to  a  man,  opposed  to  yoo. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  proceeded, — 

''  I  then  foresaw  the  importance  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  great  Conservative  party, 
attached" — 

And  let  us  see  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's attachment  is — 

"  to  the  ancient  fundamental  institutions  of  the 
country,  not  disposed  to  resist  such  changes 
as  the  altered  circumstances  of  society  might 
require ;  but  a  pirty  determined  to  maintain 
on  their  ancient  foundations  the  institutions 
in  Church  and  State." 

I  will  prove  whether  they  have  done  so 
by  and  by.  This  language  was  placarded 
in  Yorkshire  ;  I  quoted  it  myself  upon  the 
hustings;  I  heard  it  quoted  by  many 
hon.  Members  who  were  returned  to  thia 
House  bv  Protestant  constituencies  of  the 
north  of  England.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, after  using  the  language  I  have  read, 
was  himself  elected  by  the  constituency 
of  Tamworth;  and  to  show  their  deep 
regard  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on 
account  of  his  expressed  desire  to  main- 
tain the  in«tit lit  inns  of  the  country*  they 
determi  'alu  him  at  a  grand 
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country  will  continue  to  secure  for  themselves, 
by  all  fair  and  legitimate  means,  and  by  no 
other  whatever"— 

I  do  not  call  it  "  fair  and  legitimate 
means  ^  to  call  in  the  aid  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite — 

^  the  possession  of  that  power  and  influence 
in  the  State  which  their  wealth,  their  intelli* 
gence,  their  respectability,  their  character, 
fully  entitle  them  to  exercise.  Their  good 
will  and  their  confidence  can  be  the  only  safe 
foundation  for  political  opinion.'^ 

Has  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  good  will 
and  confidence  of  the  great  Conservative 
party  now  ?  And  where  is  public  opinion  ? 
United  against  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
If  be  thinks  it  is  not  united  against  him, 
I  call  upon  him  as  an  Englishman,  if  he 
has  one  spark  of  political  honesty  and 
consistency  in  his  breast,  to  dissolve  this 
House  and  to  appeal  to  the  country.  He 
adopted  that  course  in  1829,  and  he  found 
out  what  public  opinion  was  upon  that 
occasion.  Here  sits  below  me  the  Repre- 
sentative of  public  opinion ;  but  such  is  the 
state  of  that  opinion,  so  disgusted  are  the 
public  with  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  were 
DOW  to  appeal  to  his  constituents  at  Tam- 
worth,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  though 
that  place  may  almost  be  called  a  pocket 
borough,  those  constituents  would  not  re- 
turn him  to  this  House.  I  say  this,  because 
I  form  my  opinion  on  good  grounds  of  vari- 
ous kinds ;  but  if  I  were  to  limit  myself 
merely  to  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
which  the  presentation  of  petitions  to  this 
House  supply,  I  should  say,  that  never 
was  public  opinion  more  unequivocally 
expressed  ;  for  we  have  thousands  of  peti- 
tions OD  the  one  side,  and  only  three  or 
four  on  the  other.  As  regards  the  matter 
of  petitions,  what  an  extraordinary  scene 
was  that  which  we  witnessed  this  evening, 
when  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath  presented  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Bill!  He  brought  it  up;  and  scarcely 
was  it  laid  upon  the  Table,  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  and 
seized  upon  the  document  with  avidity, 
and  carried  it  to  the  Treasury  Bench  in 
triumph,  where  he  and  his  Colleagues 
spent  no  small  time  in  devouring  its  con- 
tents ;  as  if  they  thought  that  it  furnished 
conclusive  evidence  that  they  possessed 
the  approbation  of  their  fellow-country. 
men,  and  that  their  power  could  only 
enjoy  a  safe  foundation  in  public  opinion. 
1  have  been,  as  hon.  Members  must  per- 


ceive, exerting  myself  for  some  time  past 
to  lay  before  the  House  the  opinions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  now  I  will  presently  read  to 
them  other  statements  illustrative  of  those 
doctrines,  on  the  profession  of  which  the 
present  Ministers  of  the  Crown  obtained 
possession  of  the  Cabinet.  They  will, 
liowever,  after  all,  find  that  I  shall  read  to 
them  but  a  few  of  the  pledges  uttered  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  a  short  time  before  he  met 
that  Parliament  in  which  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  majority  of  ninety.  With 
the  aid  of  that  majority  he  filched  power 
from  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  When  he 
thus  obtained  office,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  asked  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  how  he  intended  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country.  What  was 
the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ? 
'*  I  intend,"  said  he,  '*  to  walk  in  the 
direct  paths  and  in  the  light  of  the  British 
Constitution."  Now,  I  want  to  know  from 
the  House  and  the  country,  is  the  right  hon* 
Baronet  walking  ''  in  the  light  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution?"  Is  he,  in  proposing  this 
Bill — is  he  walking  in  the  "  direct  paths 
of  the  British  Constitution?*'  I  have  no 
intention  of  uttering  one  oflfensive  word  to 
any  Gentleman  at  this  side  of  the  Housv 
or  at  that,  least  of  all  should  I  deliberately 
interfere  with  the  religious  feelings  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  profess  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion.  They  have  as  much  right 
to  their  own  opinions  as  I  have  to  mine. 
I  admire  the  manner  in  which  thev  have 
adhered  to  their  opinions.  They  glory  in 
their  religion  as  I  do  in  mine.  There  Is 
nothing  for  which  men  are  more  to  be 
admired  than  for  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines which  they  profess ;  but  I  want  to 
know  how  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
has  adhered  to  the  pledges  which  he  has 
given.  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  is  he 
now  adhering  to  the  pledges  which  he 
gave  at  the  last  general  election  ?  Is  he 
walking,  as  be  said  he  should  do,  in  *'  the 
direct  paths  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion ?"  I  say  that  he  is  not ;  I  say,  that  he 
is  not  only  walking  in  the  darkest  paths  of 
that  Constitution,  but  that  he  is  outraging 
its  principles,  and  that  that  he  is  doin^  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  pledges  which  he 
gave  to  his  constituents  and  to  the  public  at 
the  last  general  election.  But  I  feel  that  I 
need  not  con6ne  myself  to  the  pledges  of 
1841;  I  have  many  other  pledges  which 
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the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  given  to  the 
world.  I  may  now  take  those  of  1829, 
when  he  brought  in  the  **  great  heah'ng 
measure  which  was  to  settle  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims/'  On  the  5th  of  March, 
1829,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Commons  in  these 
words  :— 

*'  I  rise.  Sir,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  to  pro- 
pose the  adjustment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
question.  This  question,  at  least  the  mea- 
sures I  have  to  propose  for  its  adjustment, 
are  measures  of  State  policy,  and  of  State 
policy  exclusively;  they  are  not  calculated 
to  shock  any  religious  scruples.  They  will 
imply  no  sanction,  they  will  disclaim  all  en- 
couragement of  any  religious  doctrines  from 
which  our  own  Established  Church  revolts. 
These  measures  will  restore  the  equality  of 
civil  rights,  but  they  will  give  no  favour  or 
encouragement  to  any  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship, excepting  that  which  is  incorporated  by 
fundamental  laws  with  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  and  which  claims  the  respect,  venera- 
tion, and  affection  of  a  Protestant  people." 

Are  you  adhering  to  those  solemn 
pledges  ?  Does  the  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House  imply  no  sanction  of 
religious  doctrines  opposed  to  those  of 
the  Protestant  Church  — >  no  doctrines 
from  which  we  as  Protestants  revolt, 
and  which  are  not  only  incompatible 
with,  but  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm  ?  Do  they  not  outrage 
our  feelings  instead  of  establishing  claims 
to  our  respect  ?  But  he  has  gone  further ; 
he  has  broken  through  other  pledges,  and 
done  that  which  in  effect  violates  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy.  He  pledged  himself  to 
retain  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  how 
has  he  kept  that  pledge?  1  will  read  to 
you  his  words; — 

''  The  Oath  of  Supremacy,  that  oath  which 
denies  to  any  Foreign  State,  prelate,  or  poten- 
tate, any  jurisdiction  temporal  or  spiritual 
within  this  realm,  I  propose  to  retain.    A 

rractice  has  occasionally  of  late  prevailed  in 
reland,  which  is  calculated  to  afford  a  great, 
and  I  may  add  just,  offence  to  Protestants. 
I  allude  to  the  practice  of  claiming  and  assum- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pre 
lates  the  names  and  titles  of  dignities  belon 
ing  to  the  Church  of  England.    I  prop< 
that  the  episcopal  titles  ami  names  made  i 
f  in  the  Church  of  England  shall  not  be 
sumcd  by  bishops  of  the  Roman  Cathc 
Church.    This  will  be  prerented  in  future.' 

He  also  required,  and  in  1829  insisted 
that    communitief    '        ^    •*•   monastic 

'  'n  coon- 
^dges 


vows  shall  not  be 
try  in  future. 


which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  gave  when 
he  brought  forward    the    Emancipation 
Act.     Has  he  stood   by  those  pledges? 
No;   on   the  contrary,  he  has  violated 
every  pledge  that  he  ever  gave  to  the 
House  and  the  country.     He  not  only 
told  the   House  all  that  I  have  read  to 
them,  but  he  told  them  also  that  if  the 
Emancipation  Act  did  not  produce  peace 
in  Ireland,  he  should  be  the  first  man  to 
come  down  to  that  House  and  vote  for  its 
repeal.     But  instead  of  there  being  any 
thing  like  peace  in  Ireland,  agitation  fol- 
lowed upon  the  passing  of  that  measure- 
that  "  healing  and  6nal  measure.^'    Since 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  became  Minister, 
he  has  risen  in  his  place  in  this  House  not 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  repeal  of 
the  Emancipation  Act,  but  to  violate  the 
Act  of  Settlement   and  contravene  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  a  petition   presented  to  this  House 
from  the  Protestant  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation of   Dublin,  complaining  of  the 
changes  with  respect  to  the  Established 
Church  which  were  then  in  progress ;  and 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England  to  the  statements  set  forth 
in  that  petition  ;  but  what  occurred  T    He 
carried  the  Roman  Catholic  Bequests  Act 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  in  contravention  of  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy.     I  repeat  this,  because  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  assertion  is  sound.     I 
have  the  opinion  here,  and  I  will  produce 
it  if  the  charges  be  reiterated.     I  have  not 
forgotten  that  during  the  first  week  of  last 
Session  both  the   Home    Secretary  and 
Lord  Stanley  taunted  the  Ronnan  Catho- 
lics with  forgetting  the  sanctity  of  the 
oaths  which  they  had  taken.     I  tell  you 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  and  millions 
even  of  Protestants  who  think  that  yoa 
are  violating  your  oaths  of  oflBce.     It  ill 
becomes  you,  then,  to  taunt  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  having  forgotten  the  sanc- 
titv  of  an  oath.    Once  more,  I  say,  that  I 
called  attention  to    the  Charitable   Be- 
t — a  -  *»it  was  iniro- 

Se  try.     Now  I 
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said,  very  great  pains  bad  been  taken  to  ex- 
clude the  word  *  bisbop*  aa  referring  to  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Lord 
Eliot  followed,  but  avoided  alluding  to  this 
subject.  Sir  R.  Peel  called  them  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  and  priests,  and  said,  that  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  objected  to  the  word 
'minister'  being  used,  they  had  substituted 
the  word  *  priest.'  On  the  1st  of  August,  in 
Committee,  Sir  J.  Graham  said,  some  com- 
ments had  been  made  the  other  night  as  to 
the  omission  in  this  Bill  of  the  titles  of  '  arch« 
bishop'  and  '  bishop,'  with  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  He  had  demurred, 
and  he  still  demurred,  to  the  right  of  the 

*  archbishops'  and  *  bishops'  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  claiming  titles  as  affixed  to  certain  lo- 
calities and  districts  in  Ireland :  but,  hoping 
to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  those  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  this  measure,  and  having 
no  other  desire  than,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  sound  principles,  to  tender  that  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  their  Roman  Catholic 
fellow  subjects,  the  Government  were  anxious 
to  make  such  tender  in  the  form  and  in  the 
terms  which  might  be  most  satisfactory." 

Now,  the  House  can  hardly  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  all  this  wan  done  in  defiance  of  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
affixed  a  penalty  of  100/.  to  the  use  of 
Buch  titles  as  archbishops,  bishops,  or 
deans;  yet,  in  total  disregard  of  that 
Act,  there  were  introduced  almost  at  the 
end  of  the  Session,  when  the  attendance 
in  Parliament  was  very  thin,  two  clauses, 
in  the  language  of  which  were  adopted 
these  same  prohibited  terms  of  bishop,  of 
archbishop,  &c.  These  are  the  clauses  to 
which  I  refer:— 

"And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  such  *  archbishop,' '  bishop'  or 
person  in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  alien,  &c. :  provided  always  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  *  archbishop,' 

*  bishop/  or  other  person  in  holy  orders  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  execute  such  leases  as  are 
hereinafter  mentioned.** 

This,  I  affirm,  was  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  in  contravention  of 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  [Laughter.]  Hon. 
Gentlemen  may  laugh,  but  the  fact  is  so. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  distinctly  prohibited 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement :  and  the  Prime 
Minister  has  sworn  thai  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  have  not,  and  ought  not  to  have, 
any  authority  in  this  realm.  If  he  can 
refute  this  doctrine,  he  ought  to  do  so.  I 
implore  him  to  do  so,  for  there  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  Protestants  who  think 
that  he  cannot.  Being,  as  I  am,  anxious 
for  the  welfare  and  the  peace  of  the  com- 
^aoity,  I  shall  rejoice  if  be  cao  refute 


theroi  and  prove  that  the  Bequests  Act  ia 
not  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  in  contravention  of  the  Oath  of  Su* 
premacy.  The  present  measure  is  not 
only  in  direct  opposition  to  those  princi'* 
pies,  but  it  is  at  the  same  lime  a  measure 
identiBed  with  the  doctrines  of  that  party 
which  the  right  lion.  Baronet  has  driven 
from  office.  I  ask  the  House,  and  I  ask 
the  country,  and,  above  all,  I  ask  the 
Tory  party,  what  benefits  they  have  gained 
by  bringing  you  into  power  ?  I  ask  my* 
self,  why  did  I  work  for  you  like  a  slave 
during  ten  years  in  order  to  drive  the 
Liberal  party  from  office?  I  tell  you  you 
have  betrayed  me.  I  was  your  tool — I 
am  not  now  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
the  fact,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time,  or  I  should  have  acted  a  different 
part.  But  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  not  the  only  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  stood  pledged  against  the  mea- 
sure. At  the  last  general  election,  when 
Lord  Stanley  addressed  his  constituents 
from  the  hustings  at  Lancasteri  he  used 
these  words : — 

"If,  in  the  present  instance,  there  were 
any  contest  for  the  representation  of  this 
country,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
but  seen  so  little — if  any  Gentleman  had  come 
forward  to  support  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  to  defend  their  present  policy, 
to  vindicate  their  consistency,  to  support  their 
firm  adhesion  to  principle." 

[Derisive  Cheers.]  Ay,  you  were  fine 
cocks  of  the  dunghill  then.  The  noble 
Lord  went  on  to  say—* 

"  Their  steady  resistance  to  dangerous  en- 
croachment, I  should  have  been  fully  pre* 
pared  to  enter  into  that  discussion,  with  a  full 
conviction  that  I  should  have  shown  you  all» 
and  demonstrated,  if  not  to  the  satisfaction, 
at  least  to  the  conviction  of  the  parties  com- 
ing forward  with  this  case  into  court,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  of  late  years,  far  from 
maintaining  a  steady  adhesion  to  principle, 
have  conceded  one  day  that  which  they  des- 
cribed as  mischievous  the  day  before,  and 
gradually  alienated  those  of  their  moderate 
Conservative  and  Liberal  supporters,  who 
formed  the  most  respectable  portion  of  their 
party,  and  one  by  one  dropped  ofif  from  their 
side,  until  they  found  themselves  at  last  com- 
pelled, from  sheer  weakness  and  inability  to 
carry  out  their  own  views,  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  and  adopt  the  principles  of  men 
with  whom  they  most  essentially  difiiered,  and 
whose  course  they  themselves  believed  to  be 
dangerous." 

That  was  the  character  which  he  gave  to 
you,  and  bj  such  means  you  obtained  a 
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majority;  but  where  is  your  majority 
DOW?  A  majority  of  this  aide  of  the 
Houie  ii  against  you  ;  and  you  are  tup- 
ported  by  aome  on  thia  side  who  ought, 
if  ibey  were  conaiiieni,  to  go  and  tit  be- 
hind the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Uin- 
don.  I  thank  the  House  for  haTing  liilened 
to  me  BO  long,  but  the  subject  it  one  on 
which  1  feel  deeply.  I  cannot  conclude 
without  warning  you  that  the  people  will 
Dot  soon  forget  the  pledges  given  at  the 
last  election.  They  will  not  goon  forget 
that  you  have  violated  the  principles 
which  have  placed  the  Royal  Family  on 
the  Throne.  ["Oh,  oh  1"]  I  will  read 
you  the  opinion  of  Lord  Eldon  oo  this 
point.  He  was  a  better  lawyer  than  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath,  I  aasert  that 
which  I  believe  to  he  true,  1  aay  that 
this  measure  tramples  in  the  dust  the 
principles  which  plsced  the  Royal  Family 
on  ihe  Throne.  Who  can  doubt  that 
Minister!  are  unppular  when  we  find 
them  resorting  to  every  expedient,  and 
dragging  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign 
to  their  assistance?  I  could  spealc  more 
■Irongly  than  I  dare  allow  myself,  but  I 
will  judge  the  Ministers  out  of  their  owu 
mouths.  But  I  will  expose  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  men  who  ait  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  I  will  expose  their  contemptible 
apoitacy  to  the  people  of  England.  At 
the  last  general  election  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lancashire  (Lord  F. 
Egerton)  laid :— • 

"There  it  another  point  which  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  which  I  now  rerer  to, 
because  I  eoDEider  it  ■  duty  we  owe  to  tba 
Constitution,  and  more  eipecially  to  the 
Crown.  1  allude  to  tha^xprettioD  uf  Sir  J. 
C.  Hobhouse,  *  t 
hvour  of  the  Cro 
tha  best  support 
should  ba  sorry  |i 
expression,  or  an 
loosely  warded, 
vsed  in  debate, 
upon  by  Lord  Si 
been  denied,  sp 
I  will  not  say,  i 
Vane, '  The  Lord 
Vane,'  for  Sir  J. 
harm — his  opinio 
may  and  do  si 
Qnetn  from  adr 
prononnce  such 
and  who  may  t>e 
the  enra  oF  the 
dangerous  to  the 
Id  coodusioD, 
■nd  I  iptak  m 


— I  folemnly  betieve  that  if  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government  can  induce  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  attach  Her  signature  to  that  Ca- 
tholic Maynooth  Bill,  she  signs  away  Her 
title  to  the  British  Crown. 

Mr.  Sfieil:  It  is  unfortunate  that  ibe 
Minister  cannot  do  the  least  bene6t  to 
Ireland  without  doing  a  mischief  to  bin- 
self.  A  great  deal  of  excitement  has- 
ariten  in  reference  to  the  endowmsDt  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  It  it,  however, 
gratifying  to  lind  that  from  any  very 
active  inierpositioo  the  Church  of  Hog- 
land  (which  I  begin  to  contidei  as  a  safe- 
guard of  religious  liberty)  has  prudentially 
abstained.  Prom  its  serene  elevation  it 
looks  down  in  cold  neutrality  on  the  great 
sectarian  affray.  The  restslance  to  this 
Bill  is  chiefly  made  by  the  Dlisenters  ;  by 
the  men  whom  we  did  out  utmost  in  as- 
tiitlng  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acta ;  and  thosa  Wealey- 
ana  who,  whenever  an  act  of  severity,  w 
abridgment  of  Irish  liberty,  has  been 
propounded,  hare  been  the  backers  of 
domination;  but  when  a  measure  of  plain 
justice  is  brought  forward,  rise  up  againat 
us  in  a  mass  of  fanatical  iosurgency,  pile 
petitions  on  the  Table  of  this  House  of 
Commons  in  which  "  idolatry"  recurs  in 
almost  every  line,  and  in  a  great  ami. 
Catholic  and  anti-lriih  demonsttation,  to 
feelings  the  most  unchrittian,  because  they 
are  the  most  uncharitable,  contumacionsly 
give  way.  I  am  not,  however,  very  mnch 
surprised  at  the  conduct  of  the  Wesley> 
an  Methodists;  but  t  am,  I  own,  more 
than  surprised  at  the  course  whicli  lh« 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  (in  whose  fa- 
vour every  Catholic  in  this  House  nni- 
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own,  bttt  think,  that  if  men  capable  of 
•o  much  heroic  disinterested ness  have 
been  led  astray,  it  is  not  to  **  light  from 
heaven  **  that  their  aberrations  are  to  be 
ascribed.  But,  having  said  thus  much 
in  their  honest  commendation,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  my  sorrow,  for 
their  own  sake  that  they  should  have 
**  intruded  "  into  an  Irish  question  with 
which  they  have,  in  truth,  no  sort  of 
concern.  They  did  not  recede  on  the 
voluntary  principle;  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple does  not  constitute  one  of  their 
dogmas  ;  they  do  not  call  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Regium  Donitm ;  they  do  not 
even  expostulate  ag^ainst  the  abuses  of  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment.  They  survey 
a  great  pontiBcal  sinecure  without  indig- 
nation; but  when  the  Minister  proposes 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  an  equitable 
agreement — which  is  not  the  less  binding 
because  it  is  implied — when  he  tries  to 
make  the  better  instruction  of  the  priest 
a  means  of  moral  amelioration  for  the 
people — when  he  bestows  upon  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  that  which,  compared  with 
the  superfluities  of  the  Establishment,  is 
a  donation  small  indeed  —  the  bile  of 
Calvinism  overflows,  the  Legislature  is  in- 
undated with  its  effusion,  and  the  men 
who  are  loudest  in  the  assertion  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  conscience  for  themselves, 
assume  the  tone  and  aspect  of  infallibility, 
and  against  the  religion  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Christian  world,  in  a  spirit 
the  most  wanton  and  unprovoked,  they 
direct  their  exceedingly  unchristian  de- 
nunciation. Sir,  I  have  already  stated, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  what  I  considered 
to  be  the  chief  advantages  which  might 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  adoption 
of  this  measure :  I  stated  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  would  look  upon  this  measure 
as  an  earnest  of  good  will — an  overt  act 
of  benevolent  intention.  I  stated  that  it 
would  be  eminently  useful  that,  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  Irishman,  who  was 
serving  his  noviciate  to  the  Irish  Church, 
you  should  deposit  a  seed  of  union— ~ 
the  growth  could  be  afterwards  most 
beneficially  developed— and  that  I  was 
convinced  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  materially  served  by 
placing  in  every  parish  in  Ireland  an  edu- 
cated gentleman,  who  should  be  the 
means  of  disseminating  good  principles 
and  good  feelings  through  the  persuasive- 
nest  of  his  precept,  and  the  still  more 
eloquent  inculcation  of  his  example.    I 


shall  not  travel  over  the  ground  which  I 
have  already  traversed;  and  instead  of 
pointing  out  the  advantaj;es  which  may 
be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  adoption 
of  this  measure,  I  shall  show  you  the 
evils  which  will  ensue  from  its  rejection. 
That  rejection  will,  indeed,  be  hailed  by 
the  Dissenters  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed. 
Ashton-under-Lyne  will  be  illuminated. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Perth,  when  he  shall  return  to  his  spi- 
ritual dominions  in  the  north,  in  what 
exulting  psalmody  will  his  Calvinistic 
Holiness  be  greeted  with  loud  hosannahs 
wherever  he  appears  !  But  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  rejecting  this  measure  in  the 
country  which  by  courtesy  you  call  **  the 
sister"— what  will  be  the  effect  in  Ire« 
land  ?  That  is  a  question,  the  answer 
to  which  deserves  to  be  well  considered 
by  those  who  do  not  confine  their  soli- 
citudes to  the  retention  of  their  seats  in 
the  next  Parliamentary  contest,  but  think 
it  worth  while  to  reflect  upon  the  means 
by  which,  in  the  next  national  emergency, 
the  Union  between  the  two  islands  is  to 
be  preserved.  What,  then,  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  rejection  of  this  measure  in 
that  country,  in  which  there  are  7,000,000 
of  Roman  Catholics,  the  depositories  of 
great  political  power,  by  whom  two  thirds 
of  the  Representatives  of  Ireland  are  re- 
turned to  this  House—who  preponderate 
in  almost  every  corporation  in  Ireland— 
who  in  wealth,  in  property,  landed,  funded, 
and  mercantile— who  in  intelligence,  in 
public  spirit,  in  self-respect,  in  knowledge 
of  their  rights,  and  determination  to 
maintain  them — who  in  all  the  attributes 
that  constitute  a  State,  have  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  made  a  progress  so  sur- 
prising— what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  re- 
jection of  this  measure  in  that  country,  in 
which  there  already  exists  a  discontent  so 
deep,  so  dark,  so  just,  in  which  a  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  the  national  legis- 
lature is  by  a  powerful  nation  so  peremp- 
torily  made — to  which  your  great  anta- 
gonists, the  speculators  in  the  ruin  of 
England,  are  constantly  turning  their 
eyes,  and  whose  hazardous  position  must 
needs  afford  matter  for  the  serious  medi- 
tation of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ?  No  man 
of  ordinary  perspicacity  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  rejection  of  this  measure  must 
give  a  great  impulse  to  the  Repeal  agita- 
tion. It  will,  in  my  mind,  more  than 
justify  it.  It  is  not  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  set  any  great  value  upon  the  grant 
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of  26,000/. ;  it  is  not  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land attach  any  veiy  great  importance  to  the 
measure  per  te,  and  seen  apart  from  other 
consicIeratioDS  ;  but  that  the  rejection  of 
tbis  measure  will  afford  a  proof,  tjeyondall 
controversy,  that  Ireland  i*  not  to  be  go- 
rerned  Id  conformity  with  the  feelings 
the  great  majority  of  the  Irisb  people,  nor 
even  in  conformity  wiib  the  views  of  the 
first  statesmen  of  both  parties  in  this 
country,  but  in  obedience  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  most  fanstical  portioa  of 
the  English  people.  When  the  Union 
between  Great  Britain  aod  Ireland  was 
about  to  be  carried,  it  was  foretold  by 
the  ablest  men  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment—  that  Parliament  which  was  so 
prolific  in  ihe  production  of  men  of  genius 
—that  the  share  of  Ireland  ia  her  own 
legislation  would  be  nominal;  that  the 
Irish  Representslives  would  be  swamped 
by  English  majorities;  and  that  to  the 
great  Knglish  aristocracy  the  government 
of  Ireland  would  be  transferred.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  English  arialocracy  it  is 
hard,  but  possible,  to  bear.  The  dignity 
of  the  despot  diminishes  the  debasement 
of  the  slave  ;  but  if,  after  having  been  de- 
prived  by  the  most  profligate  instrument- 
ality of  the  right  of  self-government— that 
right,  to  the  exercise  of  which  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  eight  millions  of  Irish- 
men should  not  a*pire~-we  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  dominion  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish ariitocracy  lolhatof  the  three  denomi- 
nations— if  we,  a  people,  brave,  energetic, 
adventurous,  and  determined — if  over  us 
the  three  denominations  are  to  be  exalted 
in  an  inglorious  mssterdom— if  the  policy 
by  which  lbs  affairs  of  Ireland  are  to  be 
carried  on  is  to  be  regulated,  not  by  the 
statesmen,  and  the  patricians,  and  the 
proprietors,  and  the  thinkers  of  England, 
but  by  the  Baptists,  and  the  Moravians, 
and  the  Independents,  and  the  Wesleyans 
— I  frankly  and  fearlessly  tell  you,  that 
there  is  in  that  new  vassslage  an  infamy 
BO  utter,  that  we  will  not  bearii ;  and  if 
a  Minister  ahall  bo  found  to  succeed  the 
right  ban.  Baronet  so  lost  to  ell  sense  of 
his  own  honour,  and  who  shall  fall  so  low, 
who  shall  descend  so  deep,  as  to  see''  ''-' 
an  oracle  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  ( 
the  Cabinet  into  an  appurlenance 
conventicle — there  will  be,  you  i 
assured,  found  men  in  Ireland  w1 
tell  their  countrymen,  in  thought! 
and  in  words  of  flame,  that  at  evt 
urd— indno  mat'-'  •"''■'  may  bt 
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the  restoration  of  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land, which  you  will  have  ToriMled  all  capa- 
city 10  govern,  must  be  extorted  from  you ; 
that  in  such  a  cause  theie  is  nothing — no 
matter  how  precious — which  ought  not  to 
be  set  upon  a  cast — 'that  life  is  not  to  ba 
kept  at  the  expense  of  ignominy. — and 
that  the  degradation  to  which  we  should 
be  reduced  would  be  so  measureless,  that 
it  were  better  a  thousand  times  to  perish 
than  endure  it.  I  have  spoken,  1  am 
conscious,  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
fervour.  I  have  permitted  my  pulse  to 
beat  less  temperately  than  beGts  this  de- 
liberative assembly;  but  you  will  make 
allowance  for  me— you  will  forgive  me, 
when  you  consider  bow  much  more  just 
acause  for  indignation  an  Irishman  must 
find  in  the  means  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Lhis measure,  thaa  an  Englishman  is  jusU- 
fied  in  finding  in  ihe  reasons  which  bava 
been  suggested  for  its  approval.  Wbea 
such  language  is  euployed  as  has  beea 
uttered  by  (be  antagonists  of  this  mea- 
sure— when  such  provocatives  have  beea 
applied  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people — when  into  passions  the  most  in- 
flaoiatory,  fanaticism  has  thrust  a  torch— 
woen  the  vocabulary  of  theological  op- 
probrium has  been  exhausted  by  the  men 
who  have  the  temerity  lo  revile,  and  tha 
audacity  to  threaten  us,  can  you  wonder 
that  the  blood  should  boil  in  the  veins  of 
men  who  have  become  too  like  youiselvea, 
who  have  become  too  closely  assimilated 
lo  you,  who  have  become  too  much  identi- 
Bed  with  Englishmen  in  the  characteristics 
by  which  Englishmen  are  distinguished, 
lamely  to  brook  the  indigniiy  which 
Englishmen  wdl  forget  their  natures  when 
they  shall  learn  to  suSer  7  Sir,  I  repeat 
that  the  rejection  of  this  meastire  will 
greatly  invigorate  the  agitation  ftl^that 
snnderance  of  the  Union  to  which  yoa 
are  all  opposed.  You  are  all,  I  hsve  no 
doubt,  opposed  (o  the  Repeal  of  the  Uuioii. 
When  the  Prime  Minister  declared  that 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  should  be  resist- 
ed, even  at  the  haiard  of  civil  war,  that 
announcement  <*■>  rc^eifed  with  acda- 
— ■■■'n.     Is  -  'to  Maynooth, 

dbya  ous  measure*, 

'i>n  I  Ut  that  qoea- 

'le  Member  for 

'<>  honour  lo 

"^t  lorchinr 
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The  noble  Lord  is  distinguished  by  his 
homanity-^by  a  benevolence  to  which  I 
have  always  borne  my  humble  testimony 
•—but  does  it  not  occur  to  him  that  one 
month  of  civil  war  in  Ireland  would  be 
productive  of  more  misery  and  of  more 
vice  than  all  the  factories  in  Lancashire 
would  generate  in  a  hundred  years  ?  The 
noble  Lord  and  his  associates  recoil  from 
the  terrible  contingencies  of  which  1  have 
but  for  an  instant  traced  the  shadow,  and 
yet  they  are  prescribing  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  fatal  policy  which  will  lead  us 
to  the  gulf,  from  which  with  their  holiest 
deprecation,  religion  and  humanity  lift  up 
their  voices  to  warn  us  away.  Let  it  not 
be  imagined  that  I  am  sufficiently  prepos- 
terous to  believe  that  the  rejection  of  this 
measure  would  be  followed  by  an  Irish  in- 
surrection, I  am  adverting  to  the  conse* 
quence  of  continuing  to  govern  a  Catholic 
country  upon  the  Protestant  policy  on 
which  the  rejection  of  this  measure  would 
be  founded.  Let  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
be  taught  by  you  to  despair  of  justice — 
let  them  be  firmly  persuaded  that  there 
is  no.chance  of  fair  dealing  at  your  hands 
—-and  discontent  growing  intodisaffection, 
will  at  last  reach  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
entire  nation  will  join  in  one  deep  ana* 
theroa  against  the  Union  of  which  you 
shall  have  availed  yourselves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  debasement ;  and  whenever 
England  shall  be  involved  in  one  of  those 
emergencies  to  which  all  nations  have 
been  exposed,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  your  exemption  will 
be  everlasting,  you  will  have  cause  to  la- 
ment your  adherence  to  that  policy  by 
which  we  are  told  by  divine  authority 
that  wise  men  are  saddened — that  vou 
will  lament  it  when  your  repentance  will 
be  valueless,  and  when  the  tears  of  re- 
morse will  be  unavailing,  and  the  sighs  of 
contrition  will  be  heaved  in  vain.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  depre- 
cates with  more  sincerity  than  I  do,  the 
realization  of  those  fearful  contingencies 
to  which  I  have  adverted ;  and  it  is  in 
order  that  they  may  be  averted  (a  pur- 
pose far  more  important  than  the  pro- 
pagation of  Protestantism)  that  I  so 
strenuously  enjoin,  through  honourable 
means,  the  complete  and  thorough  con- 
ciliation of  the  Catholic  clergy.  There 
are  three  thousand  of  them :  they  consti- 
tute a  great  intellectual  incorporation  of 
active,  energetic,  and  courageous  men; 
power  centres  in   their  episcopacyi  and 


circulates  at  the  same  time  through  their 
minute  parochial  subdivision.  Their  in. 
fluence  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated:  for 
good  or  for  evil  they  are  omnipotent :  they 
have  been  your  stern  antagonists,  you  can 
convert  them  into  your  firmest  and  fastest 
friends.  It  was  by  the  Catholic  priesthood 
that,  in  1826,  the  powerful  Beresfords,  so 
long  the  Representatives  of  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, were  overthrown— it  was  by  the 
Catholic  priesthood  that,  in  1828,  the  great 
victory  at  the  Clare  election  was  achieved 
—it  was  by  the  Catholic  priesthood  that 
throughout  the  great  tithe  struggles  in 
1S33,  the  Catholic  people  were  inspirited 
and  sustained.  It  is  from  the  Catholic 
priesthood  that  the  power  by  which  the 
vast  Repeal  machinery  is  set  at  work  is  de- 
rived. By  whom  was  the  meeting,  which 
would  have  been  attended  by  half  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  summoned  in  the  old  field  of 
Irish  victory  at  Clontarf?  Neither  the 
name  of  Daniel  O'Connell  nor  the  name 
of  Smith  O'Brien,  nor  the  name  of  no  one 
layman  was  attached  to  the  requisition  :  it 
was  signed — I  know  what  you  will  say- 
it  was  signed  by  five«and-twenty  priests. 
You  will  cry  out,  **Down  with  May- 
nooth  i"  Suppose  it  down — suppose  that 
consummation  to  have  taken  place — sup- 
pose that  Maynooth  were  laid  prostrate— 
suppose  that  not  one  stone  were  left  stand- 
ing upon  another  —  suppose  that  the 
plough  were  driven  through  its  founda- 
tions, and  suppose  that  a  great  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  of  which  the  vo- 
luntary principle  should  be  the  architect, 
were  raised  in  its  place ;  what  think  you 
would  you  have  gained  ?  Would  the  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience  to  England  be 
taught  in  this  Catholic  Free  Church  aca- 
demy ?  Would  the  British  connexion  be 
strengthened  by  this  national  institution, 
which  you  seem  so  anxious  that  we  should 
proceed  to  erect?  That  question  needs 
no  answer.  I  have  told  you  that  the 
Irish  Catholic  priest  had  been  your  anta- 
gonist, and  I  also  told  you  that  he  could 
be  made  your  firmest  and  fastest  friend. 
I  have  painted  the  Irish  priest  in  his  agi- 
tating capacity :  I  can  present  him  to  you 
in  the  enactment  of  a  far  different  part. 
If  there  be  any  man  by  whom  the  belief  is 
entertained  that  an  Irish  Catholic  priest  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  conciliation  — that  the 
sacerdotal  Celt  is  irreclaimable,  and  that 
justice  is  a  pearl  which  ought  not  to  be 
cast  away  upon  him — I  entreat  the  men 
by  whom  a  notion  ao  erroneous  is  enter* 
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tained,  to  look  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy  in  Upper  Canada  during 
the  refoU,  by  which  that  province  was  ex- 
posed to  so  much  peril.  On  one  point  all 
the  Governors  of  Upper  Canada  were 
unanimous.  They  all  concurred  in  stat- 
ing that  the  Irish  Catholic  priests  were 
not  only  true  to  England,  but  that  they 
exhibited  the  most  enthusiastic  and  the 
most  efficacious  fidelity  in  her  cause.  The 
entire  of  the  Irish  Catholic  population  in 
Upper  Canada,  with  the  Irish  priests  at 
their  head,  took  part  with  the  British  au- 
thorities, and  from  your  just  dealing:  in 
their  regard  ycu  derived  advantage  of  the 
most  signal  kind.  You  have  followed  up 
that  judicious  policy,  by  awarding  to  the 
Catholic  worship  in  Upper  Canada  a  share 
of  the  clergy  reserves,  which  were  origi- 
nally  appropriated  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
the  propagation  of  Protestantism.  Can 
you  dot^bt  that  if  you  go  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  you  will  derive  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  from  that  most  salutary 
measure?  But  surely  the  increased  grant 
to  Maynooth  is  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  alienation  of  part  of  the  clergy 
reserves  from  Protestant  to  Catholic  pur- 
poses. The  conciliation  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic priest  in  his  own  country  is  as  easy 
as  in  that  to  which  he  emigrates  ;  and  you 
can  convert  the  Catholic  Church  into  a 
fortress  of  your  strength,  secure  from  trea- 
son from  within,  and  impregnable  from 
assault  from  without,  and  from  which  you 
will  derive  more  real  security  than  if  you 
were  to  plant  a  hundred  cannon  on  every 
promontory  on  your  coast.  Sir,  I  have 
considered  this  subject  solely  with  a  view 
to  the  practical  consequences,  in  reference 
to  which  it  ouglft  to  be  regarded,  and  I 
have  not  adverted  to  any  abstract  questions 
connected  with  endowment  or  restitution. 
My  object  is  the  pacification  of  my  coun- 
try— I  have  no  other.  I  believe  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  that  object  in 
view,  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  I  own 
that  I  wish  that  he  had  brought  this  mea- 
sure forward  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
administration ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  give 
a  temporary  triumph  to  agitation,  by  be- 
ginning to  do  right,  than  to  give  a  per- 
manent incentive  to  agitation,  by  continu- 
ing to  do  wrong.  Some  severe  animad- 
versions were  pronounced  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  when  in 
Opposition ;  bat  when  he  is  doing  the 
great  community  to  which  I  belong  an 
important  servicei  I  do  not  think  the  occa- 


sion an  appropriate  one  for  ind  oiling  in 
any  criminatory  retrospect.       I   think   it 
far  better  to  invite  the  right  hon.  Gentle. 
man  to  persevere  in  the  policy  of  pacifica- 
tion in  which  he  has  taken  an  important 
step.     I  consider  this  measure  to  be  an 
initiative  link  in  a  series  of  measares  by 
which  the  two  countries  can  be  honourably 
attached  to  each  other.     I  ana  of  opinion 
that  the  Irish  Catholic  millions  require  to 
be  placed  on  a  perfect  level    wilti  their 
fellow   citizens.      I  augur  that    equality 
from  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  announced  that 
Ireland  was  no  longer  to  be  governed  on 
the  principles  of  ascendancy,  in  an  auspi- 
cious tone,  for  which  he  deserves  no  ordi- 
nary praise.     Repentance,  says  a  casuist 
is  so  noble,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  have 
grievously  wronged,    in    order    that   the 
glories  of  contrition  should   be   earned. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  be  assured 
that  when  he  proceeds  to  Ireland  with  Her 
Majesty,  his  past  ofTences  will  be  forgot- 
ten.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman   told  us 
with  some  significance  that  this  measure 
was  proposed  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Queen.     The  particular  opinions   of  the 
Queen  on  any  specific  measure  it  may  not 
be  legitimate  to  refer  to  ;  but  I  think,  that 
in  speaking  of  the  general  policy  by  which 
Ireland  ought  to  be  governed,  it  is  not  in- 
appropriate to  say,  that  with  the  virtues  of 
my  Sovereign,  I  associate  my  hopes  for  the 
happiness  of  my  country.     When  I  re- 
member that  on   Her  accession    to   the 
Throne  she  charged  Lord  John  Russell  to 
convey  to  Lord  Normanby  (towards  whom 
you  ought  to  have  acted  a  different  part) 
— She  charged  Lord  John  Russell,  I  say, 
to  convey  to  the  man  to  whom  Ireland 
owes  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude.  Her  entire 
approbation  of  the  principles  on  which 
the    government    of   Ireland   had    been 
carried  on ;  when  I  recollect  that  it  was 
stated  by  Lord  De  Grey,  that  the  Qoeen 
had  sent  for  him  before  he  proceeded  to 
Ireland,  and    expressed    a  peculiar  and 
most  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
Her  Irish  people— when  I  bear  in  mind 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  em- 
phatically referred  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Queen  towards  Ireland,  and  intimated  a 
hope  that,  in  the  construction  of  a  fabric 
sacred  to  Concord  the  first  stone  should 
be  laid  by  her--^I  feel  convinced  that  there 
is  no  object  nearer  her  heart  than  the  fe« 
licity  of  Ireland.     She  will  soon  arrive 
amongst  us,  with  a  countenance  beaming 
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with  joy,  not  unmixed  with  the  expression 
of  feelings  of  which  smiles  are  not  the  best 
interpreters.  I  care  not  if  she  goes  en- 
compassed by  the  gorgeousness  of  a  bril- 
liant court,  for  Justice  and  Mercy  will  be 
in  her  retinue,  and  Hope,  in  all  its  beauty, 
will  wait  upon  her.  If  her  father's  brother 
was  received  by  us  with  enthusiasm,  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  Sovereign  by  whom 
In  a  spirit  of  amity  the  shore  of  Ireland 
was  trod,  with  what  blessings  will  she  be 
hailed — the  good  wife,  the  good  mother, 
the  pure,  the  undissembling,  the  honest, 
the  sincere — with  the  brightest  diadem  in 
all  the  world  glittering  on  her  unblemish- 
ed forehead,  and  the  lo?e  of  her  people 
enthroned  in  her  heart*  Not  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  escaping  from  the  lassitude  of  roy- 
alty, or  flying  from  the  monotonous  pomp 
of  the  palace— she  goes  for  the  nobler 
purpose  of  looking  at  her  people — her 
chivalrous,  her  devoted  Irish  people — for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  with  her  own  eyes, 
of  judging  with  her  own  judgment,  and 
with  her  own  heart  of  feeling  what  it  is 
that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  Irish  people. 
Engaged  in  that  noble  study,  let  her  tarry 
long  amongst  us ;  and  when  the  period  of 
her  sojourn  shall  have  expired — when  she 
shall  be  compelled  to  return  to  this,  the 
ceniral  seat  of  Empire,  and  to  bid  us 
farewell,  it  is  not  surely  mere  imagination 
on  my  part  to  think  that,  still  thrilling 
with  acclamations,  such  as  she  never 
heard  before,  she  will  stand  high  on  the 
deck  of  that  ship  that  will  bear  her  too 
fast  away  from  us ;  and  as  she  looks  back 
towards  Ireland,  with  eyes  not  unsufTused 
with  emotion,  she  will  pray  that  before  she 
shall  have  attained  the  meridian  of  that 
reign  whose  morning  has  been  so  bright. 
It  may  be  granted  to  her,  by  the  Disposer 
of  all  human  events,  to  endow  that  beau- 
tiful country  with  perpetual  peace,  and 
that  it  may  be  her  blessed  lot,  surrounded 
with  men  who  shall  participate  in  her 
magnanimous  feelings,  to  make  reparation 
to  Ireland  for  all  that  Ireland  has  suffered 
— for  all  the  tears  that  Ireland  has  shed 
— for  all  the  agony  of  grief  through  which 
Ireland  has  passed — for  all  the  wrongs 
which  it  was  the  fault  of  your  forefathers, 
and  which  it  was  more  than  your  misfor- 
tune, to  hare  inflicted  upon  her, 

Mr.  Law  was  aware  that  topics  at  first 

calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  Parlia- 

"^ent,  had  lost,  by  the  long  continuance  of 

's  debate,  much  of  their  interest  with  the 


House ;  and  in  addressing  himself  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  he  was  not 
unmindful  that  the  House  had  been  en* 
gaged  nearly  six  nights  in  discussing  the 
principle  of  this  measure;  nor  could  he 
disguise  from  himself,  that  whatever  the 
importance  of  the  question  arguments 
from  that  side  of  the  House  were  likely  to 
meet  with  little  favour  from  those  who 
had  hitherto  given  so  imperfect  an  answer 
to  the  arguments  that  had  been  already 
ofiered,  and  the  objections  so  strongly  urged 
against  the  Bill.  He  desired  to  deprecate 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  introduction  of 
Her  Majesty's  name  into  this  debate.  It 
was  most  unconstitutional;  the  minds  of 
hon.  Members— all  of  whom  were  ani- 
mated alike  with  sentiments  of  the  pro* 
foundcst  loyalty  of  aflection  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty—ought not  to  be  swayed  nor  influ- 
enced by  the  mention  of  the  aueust  name 
of  Her  Majesty,  nor  by  the  intimation  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  the  respon- 
sible advisers  of  the  Crown,  that  on  their 
representation  of  the  case  they  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  Her  Majesty  to  acquiesce  in 
the  views  and  measures  of  Her  Ministers, 
for  which  they  alone  were  responsible  to 
the  Crown,  to  Parliament,  and  the  coun- 
try. He  objected  to  this  Bill — if  on  no 
other  ground,  emphatically  upon  this-— 
that  it  converted  an  annual  grant,  subject 
to  the  review  and  control  of  Parliament, 
into  a  permanent  endowment  by  the  State* 
The  great  principle  involved  in  the  present 
measure  was,  the  permanent  endowment 
by  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  education 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ire* 
land?  The  consideration  of  the  details 
would  involve  the  important  question — the 
public  fund  out  of  which  this  money  should 
be  raised.  The  character  of  the  debate 
had  been  hitherto  equal  to  its  importance^ 
to  the  momentous  issues  involved  in  the 
decision — temperate  and  decorous  as  be- 
came the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  Parlia- 
ment—except, indeed,  during  a  short  and 
painful  interval  in  the  course  of  the  present 
evening.  [The  hon.  and  learned  Member,  re* 
ferring  to  some  notes  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  was  here  assailed  with  Cries  of  ^'ReaA, 
read,  read !"]]  If  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of 
that  Gentleman  (said  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member),  who  ingeminates  ao  frequently 
and  in  so  elevated  a  tone  the  word  "  Read  " 
as  an  interruption  to  the  observations  I 
oiler  to  the  House,  to  stand  on  his  feet 
and  deliver  his  own  more  sagacious  senti* 
ments  to  the  House,  I  desire  that  in  the 
ordinary  decency  and  courtesy  due  from 
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one  Gentleman  to  another^  t  maj  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  a 
bounden  duty  to  the  constituency  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent.  [^Interrupiion  re- 
pealed.^  I  am  unconscious  in  what  way 
I  have  deserved  this  treatment.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  manner  in  which  I  endea- 
voured to  express  my  sentiments  when 
this  measure  was  discussed  on  the  first 
reading,  disrespectful  to  the  Members  of 
theGovernment^  offensive  to  the  feelings  of 
any  one,  or  calculated  to  produce  in  any  well- 
regulated  mind  the  slightest  excitement  or 
anger.  He  now  gave  to  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  open  intimation  of  his  opinion,  that 
when  on  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill  the 
question  mooted  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward)  shall  be  discussed  in 
the  House,  he  anticipated  that  by  a  ma- 
jority which  would  produce  the  extinction 
of  the  measure,  it  would  be  determined 
that  from  the  taxes  of  England,  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund,  the  sources  should  not  be 
drawn.  ICries  of'*  Read,  read."]  I  really 
do  not  understand  why  I  should  be  put 
down  by  the  senseless  clamour  which  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  think  proper  to  employ 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  me  from  de- 
livering the  sentiments  which  it  was  my 
Intention  to  have  expressed  in  a  very  nar- 
row compass*  Had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
terruptions inflicted  on  me  I  should  have 
been  now  about  to  conclude  the  observa- 
tions  it  was  my  object  to  submit  with  be- 
coming respect  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  There  were  three  propositions  in- 
volved in  this  question  :  first,  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  se- 
cond, the  protracted  existence  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  in  Ireland ;  and  third, 
the  faith  of  Parliament  pledged  for  its  ex- 
istence at  the  period  of  the  Union.  First, 
with  respect  to  the  great  consideration  of 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  in  terms  the  most  distinct,  gave  his 
unqualified  assent  to  that  proposition,  and 
deduced  it  as  a  natural  inference  from  the 
introduction  of  this  measure  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  They  had  also  had  an  in- 
timation— what  appeared  indeed  to  amount 
to  an  admission — to  the  same  effect  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  and  other  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  only  a  solitary  disclaimer  from 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  His  right  hon.  Friend,  indeed, 
told  the  House,  and  he  might  be  permitted 
to  remind  them  of  it,  for  there  were  not 
then  forty  Members  present,  that  there 


was  nothing  involved  in  the  Bill  beyond 
what  was  expressly  contained  in  it.  At 
last  his  right  hon.  Friend  said  that,  if 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  should  at  any  time  be  proposed, 
he,  for  one,  would  never  consent  that 
that  endowment  should  be  made  by  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland.  This  was  the  sole  matter 
that  had  appeared  to  controvert  almost  the 
universal  opinion  that  this  was  one  of  a 
series  of  measures,  and  that  it  was  the  ne- 
cessary and  not  remote  consequence  that 
they  must  entertain  the  question  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  some  language  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department,  at 
least,  suggesting  that  this  measure  was  not 
immediately  intended.  He  had  anxiously 
attended  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  state- 
ment, and  all  he  could  discover  was  that  the 
Government  was  not  at  present  prepared 
to  submit  that  ulterior  measure,  nor  were 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjecta  pre- 
pared to  ask  it.  The  latter  consideration 
(pursued  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman) 
appears  to  me  the  only  obstacle  to  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

Mr.  Hutt:  I  rise  to  order.  I  wish  to 
know  if  it  be  not  contrary  to  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  House  for  any  Member  of  it 
to  read  his  speech. 

Mr.  Law  :  By  what  right  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman presumes  to  say,  at  that  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  I  stand,  that  I  am 
reading  my  speech-— and  having  made 
the  assertion,  to  call  upon  you.  Sir,  to 
require  me  to  desist,  I  cannot  imagine. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  cause  of  which  he  is 
the  advocate.  The  only  difference  in  the 
statement  which  I  shall  be  enabled  to  lav 
beft«re  you,  in  consequence  of  these  repeated 
and  injurious  interruv'tions,  unusual,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  Parliament  and  of 
Gentlemen— 

Captain  Bemal  Osborne  rose  to  order. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  Gentlemen.  He 
wished  to  know  if  that  was  in  order. 

The  Speaker  was  understood  to  say,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Law)  was  in 
order  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Larv :  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your 
most  obliging  and  most  just  interpretation 
of  my  Wf  «rds  aid  my  intentions — an  inter- 
pretation in  which,  I  firmly  believe  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  afforded  the  inter- 
ruption, at  the  time  he  rose,  fully  con. 
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as  he  was  oonsdous  be  was,  be  must  again 
throvr  himself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,   and  of  those  who  were  the  sole 
cause  of  the  late  hour  at  which  he  continued 
to  address  them.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  discussion,  and  upon  the  question  of 
the  reception  of  this  Bill  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  he  had  stated  that  be 
gave  his  full  acknowledgment  of  the  pure 
and  exalted  intentions  of  those  who  had 
been  induced  to  submit  to  Parliament  a 
measure  fraught  with  such  great  difficulty 
and  danger.    They  had  really  to  consider 
whether  they  were  prepared  permanently 
to  endow  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  and 
whether  they  would  do  so  out  of  the  taxes 
of  this  country,  or  the  property  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.     It  was 
miserable  special  pleading  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh,  to 
ascribe  the  opposition  to  the  measure  to 
objections  against  the  amount  of  the  grant 
proposed.     Such  a  motive  had  been  dis- 
tinctly repudiated;  and  his  (Mr.  Macaulay's) 
declaration  that  the  only  question  involved 
was  one  of  figures,  was  irreconcileable  with 
that  part  of  his  speech  in  which  he  had 
vituperated  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government,  and  accused  him 
(Sir  B.  Peel)  of  introducing  a  measure  not 
based  on  bis  former  principks,  and  opposed 
to  theprinciples  on  which  he  had  acted  when 
in  Opposition,  and  of  professing  one  set  of 
principles  for  the  purpose   of  removing 
the  Whigs,  and  of  adopting  others  in  office, 
as  the  rule  and  guide  of  the  measures  of 
Administration.     In  the  speech  delivered 
on  the  previous  evening  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  he  (Sir  James 
Graham)  appeared  to  derogate  from  the 
originality  of  the  right  hon.  Premier,  and 
to  attribute  too  much  importance  to  him. 
self  and  his  noble  Friend  (I^ord  Stanley), 
as  the  originators  of  the  Government  mea- 
sure.    He  (Sir  James  Graham)  had  also 
alluded  to  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
in  terms  not  calculated   to  heal  a  breach 
between  members  of  a  party,  but  rather  to 
widen  and  perpetuate  the  differences  that 
unhappily  existed  between  friends  who  had 
for  years  acted  together  — or  appeared  to 
do  BO — in  reciprocal  confidence  and  mutual 
harmony.      His    right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Shaw)  bad  held  no  unim. 
portant  position  when  the  party  now  in 
power  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
He  was  not  then   taunted  with  the    ex- 
presfion  **  Protestant  Ascendancy  in  its  old 
sense,  is  at  an  end ;"  nor  were  apologies 


then  tendered  to  Ireland  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  for  the  indiscreet  expression  ^*  that 
concession  had  reached  its  utmost  limits." 
Mr.  Law  (proceeded  amidst  a  scene  of 
noisy  interruption    that     rendered     him 
nearly  inaudible)  to  state  bis  opinion  that 
when  this  measure  was  carried,  any  over- 
ture from  the  Roman  Catholics  must  be  met 
by  the  Minister  of  the  day  not  with  mere 
tacit  acquiescence,  but  with  active  fervour 
and    co-operation.     The  principle   being 
conceded,  the  power  to  resist  effectually 
will  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Government.     But  they  were  assured  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  they  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  for  the  revenues  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  for  that  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  never 
be  a  party  to  their  confiscation  for  Roman 
Catholic  purposes.     Now,   knowing  the 
character  of  his  right    hon.  Friend,    he 
freely  admitted  that  he  (Mr.  Goulbum) 
had  not  the  remotest  intention  to  support 
any  measure  for  confiscating  the  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  fear  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  faculty  of  resistance  would   be 
found  extremely  limited,  and  that  when 
the  question  arose  "  from  what  source  shall 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  be  paid 
and  endowed,"  neither  the  influence  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  nay,  nor  the  united 
strength  of  the  Government,  would  be  found 
sufficient  to  withhold  the  further  concession 
demanded,  and  based  on  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State.     If  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  proposed  to  be 
established  in  Ireland,  the  voice  of  bis  right 
hon.  Friend  would  be  silenced,  and  his  re« 
monstrances  be  urged  too  late,  and  in  vain. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  bo — because  at 
an  early  period  of  his  (Mr.  Law's)   par« 
liamentary  life,  when  he  (Mr.  Law)  was 
induced  to  support  a  measure  to  enable  a 
gentleman  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  to  be- 
come  Sheriff  of  London,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  dissented  from  that  measure  in 
terms  that  would  have  led  him  (Mr.  Law) 
to  expect  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
from  his  right  hon.  Friend,  whenever   a 
further  step  should  be  attempted  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  direction.     The  Jewish 
Disabilities  Removal  Bill  now  lies  upon 
your  Table,  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  is 
at  this   time  a   prominent  and  efficient 
member  and  ornament.    He  (Mr.  Law) 
was  resolved  to  support  the  proposition  of 
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be  utterly  disregarded,  but  which  ema- 
nated from  those  who  werOi  perhaps, 
better  acquainted  with  the  bearings  of 
the  question  than  those  who  were  legis- 
lating upon  it.  This  was,  as  he  had 
said,  a  second  Catholic  question  ;  and  of 
the  inconveniences  that  attended  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  first,  one  was  the  want 
of  distinction  between  questions  merely 
affecting  civil  and    social    life,  and   the 

freater  question  affecting  the  national 
^rotestant  Establishment  in  Church  and 
State.  It  was  fitting  that  the  people  of 
England  should  be  heard  on  a  matter 
80  vitally  affecting  them,  before  the 
first  step  was  taken  in  subverting  those 
institutions  in  Church  and  State.  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  should  pause  ere  they 
committed  the  capital — he  had  almost  said 
the  irretrievable — error  of  plunging  this 
country  into  an  agitation  that  might  oc- 
cupy as  many  years  as  the  old  question  re- 
garding civil  disabilities  had  done  before, 
and  be  attended  with  deeper  and  more 
lasting  feelings  of  alienation  and  dis- 
trust. He  warned  them  that  they  were 
entering  upon  a  course  the  end  of  which 
it  was  difficult  to  predict,  and  which 
would  plunge  them  into  evils  which  it  was 
impossible  to  overstate.  It  was  now  no 
longer  a  question  whether  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dungarvon  should 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  concur  with  his  Protestant  fel- 
low-subjects in  all  those  important  legis- 
lative measures  which  were  to  advance  the 
prosperity  of  their  common  country ;  but  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  foundations  of 
the  British  Constitution  should  be  shaken 
to  their  centre  and  subverted.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  whether,  for  political  ex- 
pediency or  imaginary  danger,  they  were  to 
admit  to  or  exclude  from  full  participation 
in  civil  rights,  those  who  were  separated 
from  them  by  a  different  form  of  religious 
belief.  The  question  before  the  House 
and  the  country  was  simply  this— whether 
the  title  by  which  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land had  been  hitherto  held  should  be  abro- 
gated, and  whether  the  Act  of  Settlement 
should  be  a  dead  letter — whether  the  5th 
Article  of  the  Union,  which  was  considered 
the  fundamental  Article,  should  be  infring- 
ed. The  Act  of  Settlement  made  it  impos- 
sible for  any  one  professing  the  Roraan  Ca- 
lic  religion  to  occupy  the  Throne  of  these 
realms.  Whether  they  who  established 
that  exclusive  condition  were  warranted  in 
so  doing  by  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed — whether  circumstances  had 


intermediately  or  newly  arisen  to  shake 
the  principles  of  that  settlement— whether 
we  were  so  much  wiser  than  our  ancestors 
that  we  not  only  wished  to  review  the 
Revolution  but  the  Reformation — whether 
they  were  now,  by  a  State  grant  to  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  to  send  gentlemen 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
to  make  a  market  for  sedition  ;  to  stiniu-. 
late  to  acts  of  sedition  the  vast  population 
of  Ireland ;  and  to  recognise  this  College 
as  part  of  the  civil  system  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  country — he  did  not  know. 
This  was  nothing  but  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  to  concede  an  en- 
dowment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Out  of  what  revenue  the  expense  was  to 
be  met,  had  yet  to  be  discussed.     Were 
these  imaginary  difficulties?     Was  there 
not  on  the  Votes  a  notice  of  Motion  in- 
volving not  the  endowment  alone,  but  an 
endowment  out  of  the  property  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Before  he  proceeded  further— [*•  Oh,  oh."3 
He  knew  that  hon.  Members  were  not 
willing  that  their  constituents,  who  had 
given   them  their  powers  on  other  con- 
ditions, should  know,  through  those  organs 
which  promulged  to  the  public  the  sen«- 
timents    delivered    in    that    House,    the 
speeches   made  by    those  Members    who 
were  ready,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  via. 
dicate  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  which 
they  were  members,  and  carry  into  prac- 
tice the  principles  they  hsd  professed  at 
the  hustings.     He  should,  therefore,  make 
no  apology  for  insisting  upon  those  im- 
portant topics  which  were  so  vital  to  the 
question  under  consideration.     He  only  re- 
gretted that  the  tone  in  which  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  speak  should  appear  unfriendly. 
He  had  no  wish  to  give  offence  to  anj 
Gentleman.     On  the  contrary  he  declared, 
with  a  sincerity  which  no  one  had  a  right 
to  dispute,  that  he  respected  the  opinions 
of  every  man  who  differed  from  him  on 
religious  grounds ;  and  he  begged  to  say,  in 
distinct  terms,   that  since  a  victory  had 
been  achieved  for  Gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,   he  rejoiced  that  iher 
were  in  full  enjoyment  of  every  civil  riffht 
and  privilege  which  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  could  enjoy.    They  were  indebted 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  all  those 
privileges,  and  it  was  well  that  the  dis- 
cussion upon  those  topics  had  now  passed 
away.     He  now  addressed  himself  to  the 
question  regarding  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  a  oouordinst« 
establishment.  In  trespassing  on  their  tine^ 
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as  he  was  conscious  be  was,  he  must  again 
throw  himself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  and  of  those  who  were  the  sole 
cause  of  the  late  hour  at  which  he  continued 
to  address  them*  At  the  commencement  of 
this  discussion,  and  upon  the  question  of 
the  reception  of  this  Bill  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  he  had  stated  that  he 
gave  his  full  acknowledgment  of  the  pure 
and  exalted  intentions  of  those  who  had 
been  induced  to  submit  to  Parliament  a 
measure  fraught  with  such  great  difficulty 
and  danger.    They  had  really  to  consider 
whether  they  were  prepared  permanently 
to  endow  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy,  and 
whether  they  would  do  so  out  of  the  taxes 
of  this  country,  or  the  property  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.    It  was 
miserable  special  pleading  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh,  to 
ascribe  the  opposition  to  the  measure  to 
objections  against  the  amount  of  the  grant 
proposed.     Such  a  motive  had  been  dis* 
tinctly  repudiated ;  and  his  (Mr.  Macaulay's) 
declaration  that  the  only  question  involved 
was  one  of  figures,  was  irreconcileable  with 
that  part  of  his  speech  in  which  he  had 
vituperated  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government,  and  accused  him 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  of  introducins;  a  measure  not 
based  on  his  former  principks,  and  opposed 
to  theprinciples  on  which  he  had  acted  when 
in  Opposition,  and  o£  professing  one  set  of 
principles  for  the  purpose   of  removing 
the  Whigs,  and  of  adopting  others  in  office, 
as  the  rule  and  guide  of  the  measures  of 
Administration.     In  the  speech  delivered 
on  the  previous  evening  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  he  (Sir  James 
Graham)  appeared  to  derogate  from  the 
originality  of  the  right  hon.  Premier,  and 
to  attribute  too  much  importance  to  him. 
self  and  his  noble  Friend  (I/ord  Stanley), 
as  the  originators  of  the  Government  mea- 
sure*   He  (Sir  James  Graham)  had  also 
alluded  to  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
in  terms  not  calculated   to  heal  a  breach 
between  members  of  a  party,  but  rather  to 
widen  and  perpetuate  the  differences  that 
unhappily  existed  between  friends  who  had 
for  years  acted  together  — or  appeared  to 
do  BO — in  reciprocal  confidence  and  mutual 
harmony.      His    right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  held  no  unim. 
portant  position  when  the  party  now  in 
power  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
He  was  not  then  taunted  with  the    ex- 
presrion  *'  Protestant  Ascendancy  in  its  old 
lense^  is  at  an  end ;"  nor  were  apologies 


then  tendered  to  Ireland  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  for  the  indiscreet  expression  *'  that 
concession  had  reached  its  utmost  limits." 
Mr.  Law  (proceeded  amidst  a  scene  of 
noisy  interruption    that     rendered    him 
nearly  inaudible)  to  state  his  opinion  that 
when  this  measure  was  carried,  any  over- 
ture from  the  Roman  Catholics  must  be  met 
by  the  Minister  of  the  day  not  with  mere 
tacit  acquiescence,  but  with  active  fervour 
and    co-operation.     The  principle   being 
conceded,  the  power  to  resist  effectually 
will  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Government.     But  they  were  assured  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  they  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  for  the  revenues  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  for  that  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  never 
be  a  party  to  their  confiscation  for  Roman 
Catholic  purposes.     Now,   Icnowing  the 
character  of  his  right    hon.  Friend,    he 
freely  admitted  that  he  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
had  not  the  remotest  intention  to  support 
any  measure  for  confiscating  the  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  fear  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  faculty  of  resistance  would   be 
found  extremely  limited,  and  that  when 
the  question  arose  ''  from  what  source  shall 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  be  paid 
and  endowed,"  neither  the  influence  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  nay,  nor  the  united 
strength  of  the  Government,  would  be  found 
sufficient  to  withhold  the  further  concession 
demanded,  and  based  on  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State.     If  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  proposed  to  be 
established  in  Ireland,  the  voice  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  be  silenced,  and  his  re- 
monstrances be  urged  too  late,  and  in  vain* 
He  was  inclined  to  think  so— because  at 
an  early  period  of  his  (Mr.  Law's)   par* 
liamentary  life,  when  he  (Mr.  Law)  was 
induced  to  support  a  measure  to  enable  a 
gentleman  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  to  be- 
come  Sheriff  of  London,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  dissented  from  that  measure  in 
terms  that  would  have  led  him  (Mr.  Law) 
to  expect  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
from  his  right  hon.  Friend,  whenever   • 
further  step  should  be  attempted  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  direction.     The  Jewish 
Disabilities  Removal  Bill  now  lies  upon 
your  Table,  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  is 
at   this   time  a   prominent  and  efficient 
member  and  ornament.    He  (Mr.  Law) 
was  resolved  to  support  the  proposition  of 
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the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle,  that  thJB 
Bill  be  read  this  day  six  months.  Let  it 
repose,  in  the  meantime,  upon  that  Table, 
merged  under  the  petitions  of  the  people, 
entwined  in  the  folds  and  the  embraces 
of  its  twin  brother  the  Jews'  Bill,  to  be 
revived  and  resuscitated  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  its  real  parents  and  natural 
guardians— the  Whigs.  They  alone  with 
consistency  can  engraft  these  measures 
upon  our  Christian  Protestant  Constitu- 
tion. Be  theirs  the  merit,  if  merit  there 
be,  and  the  rewards  of  success.  Be  theirs 
and  theirs  alone  the  peril  of  discom- 
fiture, and  the  ignominy  of  defeat. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  ;  Assuming  that 
it  was  the  wish  as  well  as  the  determina- 
tion of  the  House,  that  this  debate  should 
be  brought  to  a  close  this  evening,  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  would  not 
occupy  one-tenth  of  the  time  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  learned  Recorder. 
Considering  the  tone  and  temper  of  this 
debate,  considering  that  there  had  been 
no  offence  given  to  the  religious  opinions 
of.  any  man,  be  they  what  they   might, 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his  regret 
at  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dungarvon  (Mr. 
Sheil).     He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
he  had  done  a  great  act  of  injustice  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  England.   If  any 
one  had  proposed  that  the  Government 
and    the    people  of    Ireland  should   be 
handed  over  to  the  three  denominations 
of  Protestant  Dissenters,  instead  of  to  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  which  it  appeared 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  greatly  pre- 
ferred, then  there  might  have  been  some 
cause  for  the  expressions  which  he  had 
used  against  them.  *  But  no  such  propo- 
sition was  ever  dreamed  of,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned   Gentleman  had,  therefore, 
done  the  three  denominations  a  great  in- 
justice.    He  (Mr.  Duncombe)  v^ished  he 
could  attract  the  attention  of  his  hop.  and 
learned  Friend  to  the  petition  which  he 
this  evening  presented  from  a  deputation 
nominated  by  the  three  religious  bodies  of 
Dissenters  residing  within  twelve  miles  of 
this  metropolis.    They  represented  every 
Dissenter  belonging  to  their  difiierent  bo- 
dies, and  what  was  their  language  ?    It 
was  this : — 

"That  they  objected  to  the  re  '  'e 

State  being  appropriated  to  anf 
purpose  vtbatever.  They  stc 
broad  ground  ot  no  endowmc 
stated  that  it  was  only  from  th 
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to  what  they  considered  right,  that  they  pre- 
sented their  petition  to  the  House,  and  from 
no  ill  feeling  whatever,  either  to  the  tenets,  or 
in  respect  to  any  portion  of  the  conduct  of 
their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  of  Ire- 
land, with  whom  they  said  they  sympathised, 
and  long  had  sympathised,  for  the  suflerings, 
cruelties  and  wrongs  to  which  they  had  for  so 
many  years  been  subjected." 

His  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  there- 
fore, had  done  these  three  denominations 
of  Dissenters  great  injustice,  in  describing 
them  as  being  a  set  of  fanatical  insurgents. 
The  Dissenters  had  been  perfectly  con- 
sistent upon  this  question.   Let  the  House 
recollect  what  was  their  course  in  1834, 
when  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Grey  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  pay  the  church  rates  out  of 
the  Consolidated    Fund.      Did    not  the 
Dissenters  take  the  same  ground  on  that 
occasion  which  they  were  assuming  now? 
The  Whig  Government  of  that  day  con- 
sidered it  prudent  to  withdraw  the  Bill  ; 
for  the  Dissenters  would  never  tolerate  the 
principle  of  taxing  the  people  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Church  to  which  they  did  not 
belong.    Again,   was  not  their  conduct 
perfectly  consistent  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cational clauses  in  the  Factories   Bill  ? 
Was  their  conduct  then  directed  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  ?     No ;  their  oppo. 
sition  was  to  the  attempt  that  was  at  that 
time  being  made  by  the  Crown  to  hand 
over  the  education  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  young  of  both  sexes  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Established  Church.    They 
objected  conscientiously  to  the  children  in 
factories  being  altogether  subjected  to  the 
educational  control  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England.     They  were,  there- 
fore, perfectly  consistent  when  they  came 
forth  in  opposition  to  the  measure  now 
before  the  House.     He  hoped  that  that 
opposition   would  continue,   and    that  it 
would  be  successful.     Before  closing  hit 
observations,  he  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject.     It  should  not  be  an  im- 
pertinent one,  such  as  had  been  put  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman    the    Member    for 
Northamptonshire;  he  was  not  going  to 
ask  whether,  if  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem* 
her  for  London  (Lord  John  Russell)  had 
brougb*  •"  •**•-  Bill,  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters '  opposed  it.     He  believed 
the  Lord  had   inlr"''"'^' ** 
iiu(  those  who  r 
-0  1.   Baror 
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Lord  and  the  Pope  In  effigy  io  every  parish 
in  the  kingdom.  But  he  was  not  going 
to  ask  that  question,  and  that  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  as  the  learned  Recorder 
would  tell  them,  '*  that  no  man  was  bound 
to  criminate  himself."  But  the  question 
he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
this: — Were  these  innumerable  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  against  the 
measure  to  be  treated  as  so  much  waste 
paper?  Were  not  they  (the  House  of 
Commons)  a  representative  assembly  ? 
Could  any  former  instance  be  pointed  out 
where  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  so  numerously,  so  respectably,  and 
so  honestly  signed?  What  answer,  he 
would  ask,  had  they  to  give  to  these  peti- 
tioners? Would  it  be  any  answer  for 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  get  up,  and  having 
abused  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  their 
inconsistency — for  their  duplicity,  if  you 
please — then  vote  for  the  Bill  ?  Did  they 
suppose  it  would  be  any  answer  to  these 
petitioners  to  tell  them  that  certain  per- 
sons would  be  inconsistent  if,  after  having 
formerly  supported  a  small  grant  to  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  they  should  now 
oppose  its  extension?  That  was  no  an- 
swer ;  if  by  this  measure  it  was  proposed 
not  only  to  enlarge  the  grant  but  to  make 
it  perpetual,  and  give  to  it  the  character 
of  an  endowment  of  that  College.  Not 
only  would  it  be  an  endowment,  but  it 
had  been  most  distinctly  pointed  out — 
and  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  be  explicit  upon 
this  point — by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  city  of  London  (Lord  John  Russell), 
that  he  considered  this  measure  only  valu- 
able because  it  was  the  precursor  of  some 
future  measures  for  making  a  provision  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  oflreland.  A 
similar  remark  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  late  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  bad  not  been  contradicted 
by  any  Minister  who  had  hitherto  spoken. 
To  be  sure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  said,  that  he  had  been  told  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  not  ac- 
cept any  provision  from  the  State,  and 
therefore  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  prepared  to  propose  it.  But  the 
riebt  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  tell  the 
House  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
were  prepared  to  accept  it,  he  was  not 
prepare  to  propose  it.  For  his  part, 
he  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  was  surprised  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should 


accept  of  this  beggarly  miserable  grant. 
He  always  understood  that  they  disdained 
to  become  the  liveried  lacqueys  of  the 
State;  but  it  now,  alas!  appeared  that 
they  were  ready  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  this  golden  image  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  setting  up.  [A  cry  of**  ^^\1 
An  hon.  Member  said  *'no;"  he  (Mr.  T. 
Duncombe)  hoped  the  Irish  people  would 
also  say  *'  no.''  And  this  suggested  the 
reflection,  that  if  the  Irish  people  were  so 
grateful  for  this  boon ^ if  they  were  so 
overflowing  with  gratitude — how  was  it 
that  they  did  not  come  forward  and  de- 
clare it  to  the  world  ?  He  wanted  to  learn 
that  from  the  Irish  people;  not  from 
newspaper  report,  but  from  their  own 
lips.  Let  them  come  face  to  face  before 
the  Commons  of  England,  and  tell  the 
House  and  the  country  that  this  is  so 
great  a  boon  to  them  that  all  Ireland 
would  be  grateful  for  it,  and  that  the  cry 
of  "repeal"  would  be  hushed  for  ever. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  it  were  in- 
tended to  tell  the  people  of  England  that 
if  |they  rejected  this  Bill^  they  would  in 
effect  be  rejecting  Her  Majesty's  present 
Ministers?  Did  any  one  suppose  that 
that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  people  of 
England?  However  much  hon.  Gentle, 
men  opposite  might  flatter  themselves, 
they  would  find  that  the  carrying  of  this 
measure  would  not  carry  with  it  the  voice 
of  the  people  of  England  in  support  of  the 
present  Administration.  But  he  must 
again  revert  to  the  question— what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  petitions  of  the  people  ? 
Were  they  to  be  treated  as  waste  paper? 
He  did  not  think  that  either  the  House 
or  the  Government  could  aflbrd  to  play 
such  pranks  with  the  people  of  England. 
They  were  not  sufficiently  respected  by 
the  people  to  be  able  to  do  that.  Never 
was  a  Parliament  so  intensely  hated  and 
detested  by  the  people  of  this  country  as 
was  the  present  Parliament ;  and  if  they 
persevered  against  the  sense  of  the  people 
in  so  great  a  matter,  they  would  rue  the 
day.  He  knew  that  they  did  not  and 
would  not  believe  it — no  more  than  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  believe 
that  the  people  would  not  break  their 
hearts  if  they  (the  Government)  were  to  go 
out  of  office.  But  the  day  would  come,  they 
might  depend  upon  it,  when  they  would 
compelled  to  believe  it ;  but  not,  perhaps, 
until  they  found  these  rotten  walls  rattling 
about  their  ears.  Hewas  told  that  this  mea* 
sure  would  conciliate  the  people  of  Ireland* 
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He  did  tiot  believe  h.    They  would  only 
despise  the  Governtneot  for  their  truck- 
liog  policy^  and  laugh  at  the  House  for 
Banctioning  it.    Where  would  the  Govern- 
ment be  this  day  six  months  ?     Had  they 
any  fixed  plan  of  policy  ?     Would  they 
come  forward  and  say  that  they  had  some 
great  and  comprehensive  plan,  and  that 
Ireland  should  no  longer  be  governed  on 
the  principle  of  exclusion  ?     He  was  glad 
to  hear  the   right   hon.   Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment say  that  Ireland  was  henceforth  to 
be  governed  upon  the  principle  of  equity; 
but  he  was   anxious  lo  know  what  that 
principle  of  equity  was  to  be.     Before  this 
Bill   passed,  Her    Majesty's   Government 
ought  to  l(iy  upon  the  Table  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  measures  they  intended  to 
adopt  towards  Ireland.     All  their  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  before  the  House  toge- 
ther,  whether  as  regarded  education,  the 
poor-law,  or  registration,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  judge  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  so  much  in  earnest  as  they 
professed  to  be  to  govern  Ireland  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Empire.   The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  said 
that  he  had  consulted  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  in  Ireland  upon  this  sub- 
ject.     Had   the  right,  hon.  Gentleman 
consulted  the  great  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities in  England  upon  it  ?    He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  spiritual  Lords  were 
upon  this  question  to  play  the  same  part 
as  was  played  in  1832  ?    If  he  should  see 
Charles  James  of  London  and  Henry  of 
Exeter  absent  themselves  on  this  occasion, 
he  should  exceedingly  rejoice,  because  it 
would  be  the  means  of  relieving  them 
altogether  from  their  parliamentary  duties 
without  any  diflBculty,  and  also  without 
injury  to  the  State,  or  prejudice  to  the 
religion  of  the  country.    Whatever  agree- 
able reminiscences  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Sheil)  might  have  of  the  College 
of  Maynooth,  he  very  much  feared,  be  the 
issueof  this  Bill  what  it  might,  that  the 
only  reminiscences  which  would  be  left  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
would  be  found  in  the  recollection  of  the 
bitter  reproaches  of  those  friends  whose 
confidence  he  had  lost,  and  in  the  reproach 
of  that  insulring  and  humiliating  support 
of  those  political  opponents  whose  office 
he  bad  usurped.      He  promised  not  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  He  '  he 

would  keep  his  word  ;  but  nc 
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tolerance  and  of  bigotry,  and  of  t  desire 
to  perpetuate  injustice,  that  had  been 
levelled  against  those  who  were  opposed 
to  this  Bill,  he,  knowing  them  to  be  most 
true  and  unfounded,  should  resist  the 
measure  as  long  as  it  remained  on  the 
Table  of  the  House. 

Lord  J,  Russell  said :   Sir,  if  it  is  the 
general  wish  of  the  House  that  this  debate 
should  conclude  to-night,  I   am,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  has 
said,  ready  to  address  the  Houiie  out  of  a 
feeling  of  respect  to  the  petitions  of  the 
people,  which  have  been  so  numerously 
presented  to  it.     I  could  have  been  well 
contented  otherwise  to  have  given  a  sileut 
vote  iu  favour  of  the  second  reading  of  this 
measure ;  but  afte**  the  numerous  petitions 
that  have  been  laid  upon  the  Table— after 
the  many  letters  I  have  received  from  my 
constituents,  and  other  parties,  expressing 
their  objections  to  this  measure,  I  own  I 
should  not  feel  entirely  satisfied  if  I  did 
not  express  to  the  House  the  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  differ  from  their  opinions. 
Sir,  I  concur  so  far  with  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  that 
I  do   think   the  question  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance;  and  in  that  respect, 
perhaps,  I  do  not  agree  so  entirely  with 
such  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  as  have 
spoken  on  the  Motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing, because,  as  far  as  appeared  to  me,  the 
right  lion.  Gentleman  tne  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  seemed  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal as  merely  an  addition  of  17,000^  to 
the  former  grant  to  Maynooth.    Again, 
the  right  hon.   Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  appears  to  consider  that  the 
question  of  the  endowment  of  the  College 
of  Maynooth  was  settled  by  the  Act  of 
1795.    I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
either  of  these  right  hon.  Gentlemen.     If 
the  question  is  merely  one  of  an  addition 
of  17,0002.  to  the  grant,  I  think  it  might 
have  been  placed  among  the  Miscellaneous 
Estimates  in  the  ordinary  manner,  like  the 
repairs  of  a  barrack  at  Portsmouth,  or  any 
other  place.    It  might  have  been  shown 
that  the  building  *,was  insufficient;  that 
I  there  was  not  enough  room  for  the  am* 
i  dents  \  or  that  a  greater  amount  was  re* 
j  quired  for  the  subsistence  of  the  scholars— 
'  a  case  might  thus  have  been  made  out  for 
'  an  increase  of  the  vote  from  9,G00/.  to 
26,000/.     UtM>n  that  questkm,  however 
mu  '  nrho  had  always  been  opposed 
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the  only  doubfc  would  have  beeiij  whether 
this  additional  sum  of  money  were  suffi- 
cient or  not,  and  whether  the  principle 
that  Induced  us  to  vote  a  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  Maynooth  required  us 
to  spend  this  17>0002.,  in  addition  to  what 
we  had  already  contributed  ?  Neither  can 
I  agree  with  the  rieht  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
this  whole  question  as  to  its  principle  wab 
decided  in  1 795 ;  for,  were  1  to  agree  with 
that  opinion,  I  should  in  the  same  manner 
concede  that  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act 
of  last  year  contained—- which  I  do  not 
think  it  did — the  whole  question  of  the 
endowment  by  the  State  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Act  of  1795«  as  1 
understand  it,  allowed  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  found  their  own  College,  and  to  give 
their  own  lands  and  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. Then»  from  year  to  year,  we  have 
voted  a  sum  in  aid  of  the  funds  thus  con- 
tributed. I  consider  that  a  totally  different 
measure~-one  differing  in  degree,  differing 
in  extent,  and  differing  in  character  from 
the  proposition  now  before  the  House ;  and 
although.  Sir,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  if 
you  agree  to  this  measure  you  must  pro- 
ceed farther^  and  endow  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  Ireland,  I  think  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  controvert  the  position  laid  down  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Newark  (Mr. 
Gladstone)*  who  said,  as  far  as  the  reli- 
gious question  is  concerned,  that  will  be 
decided  by  the  carrying  of  this  measure. 
But,  Sir,  there  remain  other  questions  to 
be  considered :  there  is  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  public  taxation  of  this  country 
should  be  burdened  by  a  payment  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy— -the  question, 
whether  anything  shall  be  taken  from  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  whether  it  would 
afford  any  surplus  for  the  purpose;  and, 
thirdly,  whether  any  taxation  can  be  laid 
upon  Ireland  exclusively  for  such  an  ob- 
ject? All  these  are  questions  of  great 
difficulty,  which  have  to  be  decided;  and 
besides  these,  there  is  still  the  previous 
question  of  the  consent  to  this  course  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  themselves.  You  will, 
therefore,  by  no  means  decide  the  question 
of  endowment  by  carrying  such  a  measure 
as  the  Bill  which  is  to-night  before  the 
House.  But,  with  regard  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Catholic  clergy,  I  consider, 
that  in  aome  respects  such  a  measure  would 
be  open  to  less  objection  than  the  proposal 
before  the  House ;  because  the  dergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  have  to 
perfonn  many  duties  which  resemble  those 


performed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  of  this  country,  and  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland — du- 
ties of  charity,  of  instructing  the  people,  and 
informing  them  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
duties  about  which  there  can  be  no  dis^- 
pute-^uties  of  consolation  and  kindness, 
which  all  these  clergymen  perform  in  a 
similar  useful  and  Christian  manner. 
But  with  regard  to  this  College,  the  whole 
question  is  one  of  the  theology  to  be  taught 
in  it ;  or,  if  not  the  whole  questioui  the 
theology  is  the  principal  part  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  in  this  respect  that,  in  point  of 
principle,  the  stronger  question  is  the  en- 
dowment of  the  CoUege ;  and,  therefore,  I 
come  prepared  to  treat  it  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  its  importance — ^as  much  so 
as  any  of  those  who  have  opposed  it — as 
much  so  as  any  of  those  among  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  who,  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Duncombe)  states,  have  exaggerated 
that  importance.  But  in  discussing  this 
question,  I  think  the  acceptance  of  it  by 
the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  and  people— 
which  I  believe  is  an  undoubted  fact — is 
an  important  element  for  our  consideration. 
The  first  and  the  last  thing  we  have  to 
consider  in  connexion  with  this  question 
is,  the  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland.  You  have  in  that 
country  7,000,000  of  people ;  and  the  sta- 
tistical results  of  your  inquiries  show  that 
they  are  in  a  condition  which  it  is  frightful 
to  read  of  and  shocking  to  contemplate. 
Your  statistics  show  that  millions  of  that 
people  are  in  a  state  bordering  on  starva<« 
tion — that  many  live  in  cabins  of  a  single 
room,  without  a  window,  and  many  in 
cabins  of  two  rooms ;  but  all  these  de- 
tails show  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  the  deepest 
poverty.  You  have,  too,  this  fact  dis- 
tinctly brought  before  you  —  that  those 
who  lire  in  this  state  of  poverty  especially 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
and  their  clergy  have  to  depend  not  only 
on  the  contributions  of  farmers,  or  persona 
in  somewhat  comfortable  circumstances, 
but  on  the  miserable  earnings  of  the  poor- 
est of  these  destitute  people.  You  have, 
at  the  same  time,  in  that  country  an  Es^ 
tablished  Church  very  richly  endowed — so 
richly  endowed  that  the  whole  sum  now 
proposed  as  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  taking 
the  old  grant  and  the  new  together,  hardly 
exceeds  the  revenues  of  three  Prelates  of 
that  Establishment.  Is  not  this  a  case  in 
which  any  measure  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  that  people,  and  which 
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can  be  adopted  without  any  violence  to  the 
Constitution  aa  it  exists,  is  worthy  of  your 
consideratioo,  and  one  which  you  ought  to 
hesitate  long  ere  you  rejected  it?  The 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  far  as 
I  can  collect  it,  is,  that  they  are  ready  to 
teceive  this  grant  with  gratitude.  It  will 
be  a  means  of  conciliating  their  affections ; 
it  does  not  trench  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and  no  doubt  the 
majority  of  this  House  would  pronounce 
against  such  a  means  of  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  any  Catholic  establishment. 
We  know  that  the  grant  does  not  offend 
the  religious  feelings  of  any  of  the  Caiho- 
lic  clergy,  and  in  this  respect  it  does  not 
present  such  a  difficulty  as  the  endowment 
of  that  clergy.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  —  who,  strange  to  say,  is  to- 
night the  ally  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
on  this  question  —  says,  the  Dissenters 
■re  ready  to  agree  in  iheir  ease  that  there 
shall  he  no  endowment  and  no  State 
Church,  and  that  the  voluntary  principle 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  Anglican  as  well 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Establishment. 
This  appears  highly  liberal,  and  seems  to 
do  a  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  but, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  concession  of  which  any 
use  can  be  made.  Let  us  look  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  if 
we  handy  about  one  subject  afier  another 
on  this  question,  without  ever  comir 
some  practical  conclusion  }  Suppose  my 
hon.  Friend  were  to  say,  "  Let  us  abolish 
the  Establishment  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  let  religion  rely  for  support  on  the 
voluntary  principle."  It  seems  a  great  and 
high  sounding  principle  that  every  man 
■hall  pay  only  to  support  the  religion  he 
professes,  and  that  no  man  shall  have  his 
conscieace  burdened  by  having  to  pay  m: 
nisters  of  a  religion  from  which  he  dii 
sents ;  hut  everybody  knows  that  the  great 
majority  of  this  House  would  negaiivt 
such  a  proposition  ;  and  suppose  that  a  dis- 
■olution  took  place  to-morrow  or  any  other 
time,  still  there  would  be  a  great  majority 
to  oppose  any  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  State  Church.  The  Government  comf 
forward  and  say,  "  Let  us  make  an  endow- 
ment of  a  small  portion  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion :"  if  we  were 
say  with  my  hon.  Frien 
voluntary  principle  previ 
State  endowment,  let  e 
his  religion  for  himsell 
the  Stale  endowment  tc 
Kom  and  contempt  by  tb 


the  mean  time  is  the  state  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ?  If  one  party  refuse  to  consent  lo 
any  inroad  on  the  revenues  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  another  party  absolutely  re- 
fuse any  endowment  at  all,  what  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  people?  Why,  they 
will  remain  quite  uncared  for  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  country;  they  will  see 
that  the  Legislature  provides  abundantly 
for  the  religion  of  a  minority,  and  that 
both  England  and  Scotland  oppose  their 
wishes.  Whether  the  plan  proposed  be  in 
the  shape  of  an  endowment,  or  the  volun- 
tary principle  be  adopted,  that  which  ia 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  would  be  re- 
jected. The  Irish  would  then  look  on 
this  country  as  they  did  of  old;  they  would 
not  consider  the  different  parties,  and  thtat 
views  and  combinations;  they  would  take 
the  whole  together,  and  would  «y,  every 
proposition  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  is 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  aitd 
the  Representatives  of  Great  Britain.  If 
that  be  the  ease,  then  I  say  the  propoaed 
remedy,  that  sounds  so  well,  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  State  endowment*,  and  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  the  voluntary  principle,  it 
quite  illusory  ;  it  would  be  nothing  but  a 
delusion  and  a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  Ir^ 
land  to  say,  we  cannot  give  this  endow- 
ment, and  profess  that  we  are  qiiite  ready 
to  abolish  all  Slate  Churcheit.  Sir,  I  can- 
not agree  with  what  was  stud  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dungarvon 
(Mr.  Sbeil]  of  the  Protestant  Disienten 
of  this  country.  I  think  they  are  men  tn 
whom,  with  respect  to  all  questions  of  civil 
and  ivligious  liberty,  this  country  is  de^y 
indebted.  When  it  is  a  question  of  equally 
in  point  of  civil  privileges,  they  are  a»  foiv 
ward  as  any  men  in  wishing  their  RomaB 
Catholic  fellow -subjects  to  be  placed  oa 
that  equality.  They  have  taken  up  tfaii 
question  of  a  State  endowment  on  the 
strongest  religious  grounds  favourable  to 
Protestantism,  and  hostile  to  Roman  C^ 
tholicism;  hut  I  believe,  when  the  qneitiOB 
is  further  considered,  they  will  see  that 
the  result  of  the  rejection  of  a  Rill  like 
this  will  be  that  an  inequality  and  an  in- 
justice will  be  committed  towards  Ireland, 
and  will  see  that  some  such  measure  aa 
this  is  necesnry  as  a  partial  remedy  foe 
tome  of  the  erievances  of  that  country. 
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here  before  xne,  coming  both  from  Pro* 
testants  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
from  Protestant  Dissenters  of  this  country, 
without  deeply  regretting  that  so  strong  a 
feeling — I  should  for  myself  say  so  strong 
and  unjust  a  prejudice — ^should  exist  with 
respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  I 
say  so,  because  I  remember,  that  at  the 
time  of  what  is  called  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  the  same  statements  were  made. 
I  remember  the  same  charges  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  its  idolatry, 
for  its  antiscriptural  professions,  and  of 
the  members  being  followers  of  Anti- 
christ; and  many  other  phrases  which  I 
only  repeat  because  they  are  so  often  con- 
tained in  the  petitions  which  have  been 
presented  to  this  House.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  came  before 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  on  looking  at 
the  speeches  of  the  Prelates  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  both  for  and  against  the 
Bill,  I  find  nothing  to  justify  these  phrases. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
placed  their  opposition  entirely  upon  poli- 
tical grounds,  and  upon  the  encroachments 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  find  other  bi- 
shops discussing  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  but  all  who  discussed 
them,  admitting  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  asked,  if  we 
did  not  acknowledge  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  be  part  of  the  Christian  Church, 
whence  was  the  authority  derived  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England? 
When  such  are  the  opinions  of  the  Prelates 
of  our  Church,  I  consider  myself,  wholly 
free  from  the  necessity  of  holding  opinions 
which  it  would  give  me  great  pain  if  I 
were  compelled  to  entertain.  But  I  regret 
to  say,  that  there  is  still  great  intolerance 
upon  this  subject.  There  is  a  feeling 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Reformation,  which  I  do  fear  exists  both 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  side. 
When  I  read  the  charges  made  against 
Maynooth,  and  when  it  is  said  that  in- 
tolerance to  a  certain  degree  exists  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  cause  of  withholding  from  I 
it  our  aid,  I  must  say  that  1  greatly  regret ' 
that  this  spirit,  which  existed  in  so  fierce  a 
degree  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
should  not  by  this  time  have  been  softened, 
if  not  effaced.  I  fear.  Sir,  that  the  reli- 
gious warfare  that  then  took  place  has 
left  remains  of  a  more  durable  character 
than  any  civil  war  which  this  country  has 


ever  remembered.  We  all  recollect  the 
beautiful  passage  in  Virgil,  in  which  he 
supposes  that  in  future  time  the  husband- 
man will  dig  up  the  remains  of  the  arms 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  civil  wars  of  Rome, 
and  that  he  will  find  the  spears  covered 
with  rust  and  the  empty  helmets  worn  in 
some  forgotten  battle ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  arms  of  the  parties  who  contended  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  will  never 
be  allowed  to  rust — that  there  are  parties 
constantly  coming  forward  who  will  keep 
the  spears  bright,  and  the  helmets  still 
burnished ;  and  that  whenever  any  ques- 
tion shall  arise  which  excites  the  religious 
differences,  whenever  that  same  chord  is 
touched,  the  unrusted  spears,  and  the  well- 
burnished  helmets,  and  the  tattered  ban- 
ners, arc  again  brought  forth,  and  are  dis- 
played with  all  the  fierceness  which  distin- 
guished the  religious  animosities  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  time,  as  I  con- 
ceive, that  this  spirit  should  give  place  to 
a  more  kindly  and  a  more  conciliatory 
spirit.  It  is  grievous  to  think  that  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Newark  is  often  pleased  to  suppose,  cannot 
be,  and  that  there  cannot  be  one  church 
contented  and  at  peace.  But,  Sir,  I  have 
seen  the  attempt  made;  I  have  lived  in 
Spain  where  this  was  attempted ;  I  saw  the 
dreadful  evils  that  ensued ;  and  it  is  impos« 
sible  and  extravagant  to  expect  that  in  a 
country,  divided  as  this  is,  there  should  be 
anything  like  an  unity  of  the  Church  :  but 
this  at  least  we  can  each  do ;  whilst  each 
adheres  conscientiously  to  his  own  faith* 
whilst  we  stand  firmly  by  our  own  reli- 
gion, we  can  each  give  full  credit  to 
others,  whether  we  are  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, whether  we  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for 
equal  conscientiousness;  and  we  may  all 
discuss  the  great  subject  of  the  general 
welfare,  without  joining  in  those  unfortu- 
nate animosities  which  still  prevail  among 
the  people.  In  saying  this,  1  cannot  consent 
to  yield  to  the  petitions  of  the  people  on 
this  subject.  I  think  if  we  say,  with  these 
petitioners,  that  we  cannot  support  a  re- 
ligion which  we  consider  to  be  unscrip- 
tural — in  the  first  place  our  efforts  must 
go  beyond  this  Bill,  and  next  that  they 
must  go  far  beyond  Lreland,  and  we  must 
extend  to  the  Colonies  a  rigid  and  unbend- 
ing rule,  which  will,  in  a  few  years,  shake 
the  Empire  to  its  foundations.  But  sup- 
pose I  admit  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Protestant  religion,  such  an 
act  is  necessary— suppose  at  this  moment 
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that  we  will  take  all  tbe  coniequencei— 
■uppoie  that  we  are  ready  tu  do  all  this, 
have  we  any  pretence  for  laying  that  we 
legislate  for  the  people  of  Ireland  i  Are 
we  not  bound  to  aay  to  tbe  people  of  that 
country,  "  We  eDga^d  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  to  govern  Ireland  in  a  ipirit  of 
equality  with  England;  ne  engaged  to 
consider  Iriahmen  as  we  coniider  English- 
men; to  allow  tbe  same  rights  and  privilege! 
to  the  Itlah  as  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and 
to  consider  the  questions  with  regard  to 
Ireland  as  we  would  consider  them  with 
regard  to  ourselves?"  If  that  be  ibe  case 
it  will  be  totally  inconsistent  with  our  say- 
ing that  "  our  own  religion  is  so  exclusively 
true  that  we  cannot  bear  anything  like  an 
equality,  or  anything  like  a  favour  being 
shown  to  tbe  people  of  Ireland?"  If  we 
say  that  such  are  our  strict  religious  princi- 
ples, that  we  defy  these  demands  for  jus- 
tice, then  will  come  more  fiercely  than  ever 
those  demands  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
which  all  will  deplore.  Either  we  roust 
say  that  "we  will  carry  out  the  compact 
in  the  spirit  which  was  declared  at  the 
time,  and  that  we  will  fulfil  tbe  compact 
not  only  to  the  letter,  but  with  all  that 
kindness  and  all  that  affectionate  resard, 
and  all  that  conciliation  which  Ireland 
should  have  from  England;"  or  we  must 
say  that  "  our  religious  opinions  will  not 
allow  us  to  act  with  equity  and  justice  to- 
wards Ireland,"  and  then  we  must  riinounce 
the  connexion  and  the  compact,  and  we 
must  give  them  back  theii  Legislature  to 
enable  them  to  decide  for  themselves  as 
they  tbink  beat.  I  own  that  I  consider 
this  a  dilemma  from  which  you  cannot  es- 
cape. If  you  insist  upon  your  strict  re- 
ligious principles,  we  must  dissolve  the 
Union  ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  will 
maintain  the  Union,  you  must  convince  the 
Bnman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  that  you 
will  treat  tbem  as  you  treat  the  Protestant 
people  of  England.  Then,  1  do  say  that 
this  Bill  involves  a  more  important  question 
than  the  mere  consideration  of  a  few  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  or  of  carrybg  into  effect 
an  Act  which  was  passed  some  fiftv  vears 
ago.  I  allow  that  in  this  Bill 
is  introduced,  and  that  we  mt 
upon  to  carry  that  principle  1 
1  think  that  to  this  Bill  wa  a 
agree  if  we  would  preserve  tl: 
the  Ipirit  in  which  it  was  ena 
mind  this,  that  we,  the  Mem' 
side  of  the  House,  who  do  t 
Ike  Government,  having  > 
with  the  introduction  of  uia 
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the  proposal  Is  made  at  the  proper  time,  or 
in  the  best  way,  does  not  now  concern  us. 
What  I  believe  to  be  the  question  is  this; 
the  Bill  is  before  ui,  and  upon  the  second 
reading,  shall  we  vote  for  its  adoption  or 
its  rejection  f  On  that  question  1  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  that  tbe  rejection  of 
this  Bill  would  produce  the  samefeelingin 
Ireland,  which  would  he  the  result  of  tlia 
rejection  of  a  much  larger  measure  of  jua- 
tice  and  conciliation.  It  would  be  argued 
in  Ireland,  that  if  upon  a  question  such  ai 
this,  you  have  so  shown  your  religious  ani- 
mosity, if  the  people  of  England  will  not 
allow  such  a  contribution  as  26,000/.,  all 
further  appeal  to  your  justice  is  at  an  end. 
When,  therefore,  this  great  question  is  be- 
fore (he  House,  when  a  question  of  su^ 
great  magnitude  is  presented  for  our  de- 
cision, I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the 
opinion — ^if  it  be  the  opinion—  of  tbe  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  England  or  of  my 
constituents,  will  not  deter  me  ^m  giving 
my  vote  in  favour  of  this  measure.  If  we 
mean  lO  decide  as  tbe  Parliament  for  the 
general  welfare  of  thia  country,  we  must 
not  act  upon  every  impulse  we  receive  at 
the  timefrom  our  constituents ;  and  I  kea- 
tate  not  to  say  that  on  this  question  wa 
must  act  as  those  on  this  side  of  the  House 
have  always  acted,  having  ever  in  view  the 
great  cause  of  truth,  of  freedom,  and  of 
justice.  The  Protestant  Dissenters  are  in 
general  arrayed  against  this  Bill.  Ther* 
was  a  time  when  the  Protestant  Distenten 
were  petitioners  to  this  House  to  he  relieved 
from  burdens  on  their  own  conscience*,  and 
complaining  of  the  privation  of  civil  liberty 
which  worked  a  great  injustice  towarda 
them.  We,  then  in  Oppoxition,  ui^ed  that 
injustice  upon  the  House,  and  we  obtained 
tbe  concession  of  the  repeal  of  the  An 
which  afflicted  tbem.  Again  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  afflicted  with  civil 
disabilities ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  acknowledged,  when  he  pasted  tbe 
Emandpetion  Act,  that  it  waa  owing  to 
our  continued  support  that  those  claimi 
were  carried.  Buch  was  the  avowal  which 
the  rifbt  hon.  Gentleman  made  at  ihe  end 
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cause  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  and  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  was  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  that  their  claims  could  not  with- 
out continuing  gross  injustice  he  refused.  If 
we  had  not  acted  then  without  reference 

0  the  particular  expression  of  opinion  at 
the  time^  the  Protestant  Dissenters  would 
not  have  been  thus  relieved.  If  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  now  find  that  we  have  not 
the  power  to  help  them  the  whole  of  their 
gratitude  will  he  turned  towards  the  Go- 
Ternment  which  has  proposed  this  measure. 
[Mr.  Redington  .•  "  No."]  My  hon.  Friend 
gays  "  No;"  but^  with  the  exception  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundalk,  such  is  the 
feeling,  as  I  collect  it»  of  the  Representives 
of  the  Irish  people.     But  he  this  as  it  may, 

1  do  not  guide  my  course  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  obtaining  the  favour  or  support 
of  any  particular  class  of  men,  and  I,  there- 
fore, do  not  repine  at  the  course  which  any 
particular  class  of  men  may  take.  The 
principle  on  which  I  guide  my  public  con- 
duct is,  to  act  in  the  way  which  J  myself 
deem  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  —  taking  my 
chance  as  to  the  favour  or  disfavour 
which  I  may  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
public  !— 

'*  Nor  love  Hhf  life,  nor  hate;  but  what  Uiou  Uvlt 
Live  wdl,  how  long  or  ihort  pemtit  to  HeaTOi." 

This  sentiment  is  as  applicable  to  political 
as  to  natural  life;  and  for  myself,  I  would 
rather  retire  into  private  life— I  would 
rather  leave  the  business  of  this  House  to 
others  who  may  possess  the  people's  confi* 
dence— than  attempt  to  injure  this  country 
by  givins  a  vote  against  a  measure  which 
I  think  the  welfare  of  my  country  demands. 
Sir,  then  my  belief  is,  that  this  measure,  as 
proposed,  is  likely  to  be  received  gratefully 
in  Ireland.  You  may  say  that  their  gra- 
titude will  be  misplaced— that  it  is  a  paltry 
favour.  I  am  not  to  judge  of  that*  But 
I  am  to  judge  of  the  effect-^  the  real 
effect-— which  this  measure  will  produce. 
I  will  not  take  it  as  if  it  were  the  last  of  a 
lerieSf  and  were  the  crowning  act  of  a  long 
course  of  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Noi  Sir ;  I  shall  maintain,  as  I  have  hi- 
therto maintained,  that  with  regard  to  the 
civil  and  political  privileges  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  you  have  yet  much  to  do; 
that  those  measures  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  alluded 
last  night,  fall  considerably  short  of  that 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  a  right 
to  require  of  you,  to  put  them  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  people  of  England.    I  think 


with  respect  to  their  ecclesiastical  state, 
that  that  great  anomaly  of  a  large  endowed 
Church  for  a  small  minority  of  the  people 
is  an  evil  which,  without  entering  into  the 
ways  in  which  it  might  be  remedied,  Par- 
liament must  consider.  I  will  not  conceal 
that  opinion.  I  will  not  deny  that  after 
his  measure  is  passed,  I  shall,  either  in 
support  of  some  proposition  from  others,  or 
making  my  own  proposition,  endeavour  to 
obtain  for  the  people  of  Ireland  that  justice 
which  I  think  was  long  and  cruelly  denied 
to  them.  If  the  House  will  permit  me  for 
a  few  minutes  longer,  I  would  beg  you  to 
consider  how  much  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  injured,  how  much  its  Admi- 
nistrations have  been  disturbed  and  rent 
asunder,  by  these  Irish  questions.  I  will 
not  go  back  to  any  very  remote  period* 
but — going  back  to  the  period  of  the  Union 
—Mr.  Pitt  was  then  in  the  height  of  his 
power — opposition,  in  fact,  had  almost 
ceased  and  disappeared.  But  in  a  short 
time  an  Irish  question  broke  up  his  Go- 
vernment. He  intended  a  complete  union 
between  the  two  countries.  He  intended, 
as  far  as  we  can  see  from  his  subsequent 
speeches,  that  that  union  should  be  attended 
by  a  complete  relief  from  political  and  civil 
disabilities,  and  that  it  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  Ireland.  That  strong 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  the 
weak  Administration  of  Lord  Sid  mouth* 
Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  office,  but  not  with 
his  former  power.  Lord  Grenville,  Lord 
Spencer,  and  others,  who  agreed  with  him 
on  the  Catholic  question,  did  not  agree 
in  his  coming  back  to  office  without  the 
Catholic  question  being  proposed  to  Par- 
liament. The  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt 
was  weakened,  and  it  ended  with  his  death. 
The  Administration  which  succeeded  was 
strong  for  a  time :  it  had  many  men  of  the 
highest  talents  in  it.  In  1809  it  was 
broken   up — ^broken  up  on   the  Catholic 

?uestion— the  question  especially  affecting 
reland.  You  had  then  an  Administration 
based  on  the  principle  of  refusing  all  con- 
cession. It  did  not  last  many  years  before 
Lord  Castlereagh  declared  it  was  necessary 
that  he,  differing  from  many  of  his  Col- 
leagues, should  be  the  advocate  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims.  That,  I  always 
thought,  was  a  legitimate  arrangement 
during  the  time  of  war,  when  the  country 
was  opposed  to  the  greatest  peril  from  a 
foreign  foe ;  when  it  was  difficult  to  make 
a  compact  Ministry  either  to  support  or  to 
oppose  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.    That 
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state  of  things  lasted  from  1312  to  1829,  of  thii  country)  I  would  earnestly  entreat 
treakening  every  Ministry  tbat  was  formed,  them,  and  those  who  think  wiUi  them, 
and  carried  on  during  that  period,  when  we  most  deeply  and  seriously  to  turn  their 
beheld  the  spectacle  of  Secretaries  of  State,  atteation  to  that  most  grave  and  deeply 
being  leading  persons,  opposed  to  each  important  point.  And  for  myself,  let  me, 
other  on  a  question  the  roost  vital  of  our  differing  from  them — with  the  utmost  re- 
whole  domestic  policy.  In  1 826,  you  had  a  spect  for  the  conscientious  sense  of  religion 
Ministry  of  which  the  leading  members  which  animates  them — let  me,  uung  my 
were  opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims ;  in  <  own  conscientious  and  independent  judg- 
1829,  they  conceded  them ;  but  in  1830,  ment,  vole  in  favour  of  a  Bill  which  i 
in  consequence,  as  I  think,  of  the  dissen-  !  regard  as  calculated  in  some  degree  to 
sions  that  had  arisen  in  the  Government  '  heal  the  still  bleeding  wounds  of  TrelaDd, 
on  the  question,  the  Ministry  was  broken  which  I  regard  as  tending  to  place  that 
up.  Lord  Grey  came  in.  The  Reform  j  country  in  the  position  which  she  ought  to 
Bill  WHS  carried.  The  Ministry  which  I  occupy,  as  the  most  improving  and  not  the 
'  "  ■    '    '  ....       jg^^  happy  portion  of  Her  Majesiy'a  d<H 

minions. 

Sit  R.  H.  IngUs  said,  that  he  hod  lis- 
tened with  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  fur 
London ;  and  of  all  the  important  consider- 
ations  which  the  noble  Lord,  his  noble 
Friend,  had  urged  on  the  House,  none  ap- 
peared to  him  more  imuortant  than  that 
with  which  he  had  just  concluded,  becauae 
his  noble  Friend  had  indicated  pretty  clearly 
the  course  which,  whether  in  Opposition 
or  in  Administration,  he  should  feel  it  cod- 
sistenC  with  his  duty  to  take.  In  no  am- 
biguous terms  had  his  noble  Friend  ad- 
verted to  the  condition  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  as  influencing  the  pros. 
perity  of  that  country,  or  rather  as  cau^ 
ing  the  absence  of  prosperity ;  and  hit 
nohle  Friend  had  told  them,  that  without 
reference  to  the  articles  of  the  Union,  to 
the  obligations  which  bind  us  to  continue, 
and  which  bind  our  Queen  to  continue, 
the  perpetual  support  of  that  Church,  he 
would  take  into  consideration  some  mod^-* 
he  did  not  say  of  preserving  existing  in- 
terests, which  was  the  popular  phrase  when 
spoliation  was  intended — but  some  mode 
by  which  that  Church  might  be  made  more 
acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  people 
of  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  adverted  to 
the  language  which  was  contained  in  the 
petitions  that  were  addressed  to  this  House 
against  the  Bill ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  lan- 
guage of  those  petitions  in  a  tone  of  cen- 
sure, and  in  a  manner  altogether  which 
he  (Sir  Robert  Ing  lis)  had  not  expected  to 
hear  from  a  great  friend  of  dvil  and  rdi- 
giouB  liberty.     He  de6ed  his  noUe  Friend 


carried  it  had  an  immense  majority 
House  of  Commons.  Everything  seemed 
easy  to  so  strong  a  Government;  but  in 
1834  that  Ministry  was  wrecked  and  di- 
vided hy  Irish  questions.  Four  members, 
of  the  Cabinet  seceded.  Not  long  after. 
Earl  Grey  himself  retired  from  office,  and 
the  Ministry  before  long  ceased  to  exist. 
Another  Ministry  was  then  formed,  which 
was  dissolved  by  a  vote  of  this  House  on  a 
question  affecting  Ireland.  A  new  Minis- 
try came  in  in  1835,  having  a  small  ma- 
jority at  first,  owing  very  much  to  the 
divisions  which  had  taken  place  in  1834; 
but  during  the  whole  of  the  existence  of 
that  Ministry,  their  power  was  weakened 
and  crippled  by  dissensions  as  to  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  measures  they  brought  in.  1  have. 
Sir,  on  other  occasions,  and  I  shall  proba- 
bly on  future  occasions,  refer  to  the  party 
questions  involved  in  those  debates ;  but 
what  I  want  to  point  out  now  is,  that 
from  the  period  of  the  Union  down  to  this 
year,  1843,  there  has  been  scarcely  a  year 
in  which  the  Government  has  not  been 
weakened  by  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  has 
not  been  liahle  to  disruption  in  consequence 
of  difference  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Without  referring,  then, 
to  war,  or  to  any  other  dangerous  contin- 
gency, do  you  not  see  that  If  you  can  con- 
duce by  any  measure  to  the  tranquilliration 
of  Ireland — if  you  can  bit  upon  any  course 
of  policy  in  which  parties  generally  may 
agree,  or  by  which  you  may  at  length  come 
to  some  concord,  on  this  question  of  Ire- 
land— you  will  be  adding  immensely  to  the 
strength  of  this  country  i  The  petitioners 
whohaveladentheTabl--'""^- "-  -  ' 
subject,  have  surely  no 
selves  the  short  revien 
taken  of  the  subject.  If 
considered  the  immedi 
this  question  has  to  the 
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of  that  House.  During  the  course 
of  this  debate^  which  had  now  continued 
for  six  long  nights,  he  had  attentively 
listened  to  the  speeches  which  had  been 
delivered  on  the  important  question  be- 
fore them;  and  he  was  rejoiced  to  per- 
ceive that  so  little  had  been  said  which 
was  calculated  to  give  offence  at  either 
side  of  the  House.  Hon.  Members  at  his 
side  of  the  House,  who  were  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  Government  on  this  sub- 
jecty  were  not  in  the  habit,  and  he  defied 
any  Member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  that  House  to  state  the  contrary— -they 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  hon.  Members  sitting  oppo- 
site to  them*  and  who  differed  from  them 
in  religious  or  political  opinions,  in  lan- 
guage different  from  that  which  they 
would  use  in  their  own  houses:  and  he 
could  safely  say  that  there  was  not  a  single 
instance  in  which  hon.  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  House  had  used  language  which 
was  inconsistent  with  a  due  respect  for 
any  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
However  he  might  feel  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  duty  and  his  consci- 
ence to  regard  the  religious  opinions  of 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  any  other 
than  erroneous — to  use  the  mildest  phrase 
— he  hoped  that  he  had  always  used  lan- 
guage towards  them  which  was  perfectly 
compatible  with  respect  for  themselves  indi- 
vidually. When  he  considered  this,  he  felt 
that  it  was  rather  hard  that  the  petitioners 
to  this  House  should  not  be  permitted  to 
use,  unblamedf  the  language  of  the  homi- 
lies and  liturgy  with  respect  to  a  question 
involving  the  truth  or  error  of  religious 
opinions.  He  could  not  agree  in  any  blame 
which  was  directed  against  such  language ; 
but  if  he  heard  any  language  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinions  which  he  held  that 
was  inconsistent  with  those  formularies, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  could  he  acquiesce 
in  such  blame  or  censure.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  several  questions  had  been 
asked  with  respect  to  the  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  which  had  first  been  in- 
troduced by  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  when 
he  brought  forward  the  question,  namely 
the  continuance  of  the  grant,  its  disconti- 
nuance, or  its  increase.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport,  with  a  poetry  which  he  (Sir 
R.  Inglis)  was  not  led  to  expect  from  him, 
had  assumed  an  imaginary  position  for  the 
individual  who  was  now  addressing  the 
House,  and  had  asked  a  question — which 
was  cheered  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  at 


the  head  of  the  Government-— whether  if 
he  (Sir  Robert  Inglis)  were  in  that  ofiice^ 
"  would  he  dare  to  refuse  the  grant  of  the 
lesser  sum  ?"  The  hon.  Member  asked  if 
the  opposition  to  this  Bill  succeeded  now, 
would  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  not  be  ready  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  to  come  down 
and  advocate  at  least  the  renewing  of  the 
grant  of  9,000/.  ?  To  that  he  could  answer 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  that  not 
merely  the  two  hon.  Members  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  who  had,  in  the  present 
debate,  specifically  repudiated  any  grant  to 
Maynooth;  but>  also  every  other  indivi« 
dual  at  his  side  of  the  House,  who«  on 
former  occasions,  voted  against  the  smaller 
grant  to  Maynooth,  would  be  found  to- 
night voting  with  him  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  in 
the  minority,  if  minority  it  should  be, 
against  the  Government ;  and,  having  voted 
on  principle,  would  always  vote  in  the 
same  way.  He  utterly  repudiated  the  no- 
tion that  the  question  before  the  House  was 
a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
It  had  been  so  put  by  a  noble  Friend  of 
his  who  sat  opposite,  (Lord  Leveson)  and 
who  asked,  what  would  a  distinguished 
foreigner  think  of  the  British  Parliament 
disputing  about  such  a  sum ;  and  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  said  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  pounds  more  or  less  for  the 
pacification  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  pecuniary  amount;  and  he 
believed  that  every  one  of  those  with  whom 
he  expected  to  have  the  honour  of  dividing 
to-nigh tj  rejected,  as  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically as  he  did,  the  idea  that  It  should 
be  looked  on  as  a  money  question.  Whilst 
he  repudiated  the  feeling  of  a  pecuniary 
question,  he  felt  it,  however,  to  be  his 
duty  to  add,  that  an  increase  in  the  sum  of 
money  might  be  capable  of  rendering  an 
engine  which  had  been  useless  at  one  time, 
dangerous  and  effective  for  evil  at  another ; 
but  he  would  repeat  that  his  objection  was 
not  to  the  large  amount  or  to  the  9,0002., 
but  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  had 
been  asked  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  what  he  meant  by  his  religious 
scruples  as  affecting  this  principle.  1  hose 
who  with  him  were  opposed  to  this  measure 
of  the  Government,  had  been  asked,  were 
they  not  grossly,  scandalously,  and  more 
than  ludicrously  inconsistent  ?  They  had 
been  asked,  were  they  not  in  the  habit  of 
granting  sums  of  money  to  those  whose 
faith  they  did  not  recognise  as  true  ?  and  it 
was  demanded  of  them  how  they  could 
consistently  refuse  to  vote  for  the  present 
Motion,  when  they  had  in  other  reipectf 
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supported  a  faith  which  they  did  not  ac- 
quiesce in?  It  was  said — ''  How  can  you 
presume  to  dictate  to  your  fellow  subjects, 
and  to  tell  them  that  their  religion  is  erro- 
neous V  On  this  last  point  he  must  repeat 
what  he  had  often  asserted  in  this  House, 
that  to  each  man's  conscience  on  every 
question  must  the  appeal  be  made;  and 
that^  so  far  as  his  own  vote  is  concerned,  if 
that  conscience  be  enlightened,  as  every 
Christian  man's  ought  to  be  enlightened, 
by  prayer  for  the  grace  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  compromise 
his  own  convictions,  because  his  neighbour 
may  have  been  led  to  a  conclusion  totally 
different.  On  the  contrary,  he,  and  every 
one  who  thought  with  him,  were  bound 
not  merely  to  hold,  but  to  promote  and 
diffuse,  whatever  they  believed  to  be  true, 
and  to  discourage  whatever  they  believed 
to  be  false ;  leaving,  of  course,  an  equal 
freedom  to  all  who  thought  otherwise.  So 
much  for  the  general  principle :  but  it  is 
said,  **  You  have  already  acted,  and  are 
daily  acting,  in  contradiction  to  that  prin- 
ciple." Those  who  opposed  the  present 
measure  had  been  told  that  such  oppo* 
sition  was  inconsistent  with  the  Colonial 
•ystem  of  government  which  this  country 
adopted ;  and  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  been 
appealed  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose in  consequence  of  his  father's  con- 
nexion with  India,  and  asked  how  he  could 
defend  the  system  adopted  there,  and  in 
the  Colonies,  consistently  with  his  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure  for  promoting  the 
religion  of  Ireland.  He  must  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  the  hon.  Member, 
particularly,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  mentioned  that  relative  so  justly  dear 
to  him,  his  father:  but  he  could  assure 
the  hon«  Member  who  had  so  alluded 
to  him,  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken  in 
relation  to  the  British  Empire  in  India ; 
and  he  (Sir  Robert  Inglis)  did  not  believe 
that  the  British  Parliament  was  responsible 
for  the  good  or  evil  which  was  connected 
with  the  matters  tbe  hon.  Member  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  when  advert- 
ing to  British  India.  With  respect  to  the 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Canada  and  Malta,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  not  the  gratuitous  act  of 
the  Government  and  Parliament,  but  it  was 
done  by  virtue  of  the  Treaties  by  which 
those  possessions  were  ceded  to  us.  Some 
hon.  Members  who  supported  the  Bill  had 
made  allusion  to  an  observation  of  his  on  a 
former  night,  and  said  that  he  had  no  right 
to  consider  in  the  measure  before  the  House 
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anything  but  the  contents  of  the  Bill, 
without  reference  to  any  presumed  in- 
tended measures:  that  they  should  not 
regard  the  almost  inevitable  consequencee 
of  the  measure  on  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland;  but 
merely  view  it  as  a  Bill  for  the  legal  es- 
tablishment and  perpetual  endowment  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  But  this  he 
conceived  to  be  a  very  unwise  and  unstatea- 
manlike  view  of  the  question,  and  con- 
trary to  intimations  which  had  been  given 
of  the  views  of  many  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill.  First  of  all,  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  an  observation 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  After 
admitting  that  the  measure  was  one  whicli 
could  no  longer  be  delayed— an  expressioii 
not  very  likdy  to  secure  a  favourable  re- 
ception of  it  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  intended —  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  "I  do  not  say  that  this  measure 
will  insure  pacification  in  Ireland,  but  it  is 
the  commencement  of  a  happier  state  of 
things."  His  richt  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Newark  (Mr.  Gladstone)  said  they 
could  not  stop  there :  they  could  no  longer 
resist,  on  religious  grounds  at  least,  any- 
further  measures,  after  having  acceded  to 
this.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  fur  Pon- 
tefract  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  had  said,  "  that 
the  Bill  was  good  in  itself;  and  good  also, 
for  what  it  promised.**  On  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of 
Cork  said,  he  welcomed  the  grant  as  an 
earnest  of  greater  things.  That  hon.  Mem- 
ber, therefore,  did  not  value  it  in  a  money 
point  of  view,  but  because  it  was  the  renewal 
of  Peter  pence-^a  new  tribute  paid  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  As  such  he  would  not 
say  it  was  tendered,  but  as  such  it  would 
be  received.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Cork  said  the  sum  ought  to  have 
been  70,000/.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  censured  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Newark  for 
his  observation  respecting  further  pro- 
ceedings, and  said  that  he  was  not  the 
exponent  of  the  minds  of  the  Govemmenl» 
as  he  had  just  left  them :  but  he  (Sir  Robert 
Inglis)  thought  on  this  account  he  was  the 
fairest  man  to  tell  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  Government.  £Mr.  Gladsione  :  •'  No, 
no."]  Did  he  not  understand  his  right  hon* 
Friend  to  have  said  that  if  they  acknow- 
ledged the  principle  of  that  measure^ 
tbey  could  not  resist,  on  religious  grounds* 
any  further  measure  in  the  same  direction  ? 
Again,  the  right  hon*  Secretary  at  War  bed 
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alladed  to  the  qaestion  whether  the  mea« 
sure  now  at  issue  were  to  be  the  precursor 
•f  a  measure  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman   Catholic  clergy;  but  he  did  not 
touch  that  question :  he  only  noticed  it,  and 
flew  from  it  as  he  would  from  a  snake  in  the 
grass.  The  noble  Lord  too  at  the  head  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  said,  that  this  was  the 
first  step ;  then  he  premised  that  there  must 
he  a  second  step.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, however,  studiously  avoided  saying 
anything  on  the  point.  Now,  the  inference 
which  he  drew  from  all  these  incidental  ad- 
missions and  omissions  was,  that,  sooner  or 
later— it  might  be  in  the  year  1845,  or  in  the 
year  1846,  or  they  might  take  four  years  to 
consider  the  matter — but  that,  sooner  or 
later,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  introduce  a  Bill  following,  in 
the  judgment  of  some  of  them,  almost  ne- 
cessarily and  logically,  and  following*  in  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people  of  England 
most  distinctly,  the  proposition  of  the  Bill 
now  proposed,  namely,  a  Bill  to  endow 
the  Roman   Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 
It    was    not     only    by    the   speeches  of 
the  habitual  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  that  inference  was  sus* 
tained.     One  of  the  acutest  men  in  that 
House,  who  was  formerly  Secretary  at  War 
—the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  said,  that  Par* 
liament  had  now  fairly  embarked  in  a  new 
course.     What  was  that  new  course,  if  it 
were  not  the  endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church?      It    was    a  complete 
change  of  policy,  to  substitute  for  the  old 
annual  grant,  proposed  and  resisted  in  every 
Session,  a  permanent  endowment  of  three 
times  the  amount,  resting  on  the  same  se- 
curity as  the  Civil  List  of  the  country.   He 
felt  sure  that  a  noble  Friend  of  his  would 
regret  a  phrase  which  he  honestly  believed 
his  noble  Friend  had  hasrarded  without  con- 
tideration.     He  referred  to  the  noble  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon).     He  be- 
lieved the  phrase  was  not  intended  deliber- 
ately ;  but  it  had  been  used  as  the  founda- 
tion of  considerable  agitation  in  the  sister 
kingdom.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  declared  that 
it  was  no  infringement  of  the  voluntary 
principle  (which  he  had  always  advocated) 
to  receive  by  way  of  **  restitution'*  the 
means  of  educating  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  especially  when  tendered  in  so  con- 
ciliatory and  satisfactory  a  way  as   this 
measure  had  been.     In  a  recently  reported 
speech  of  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
he  found  the  following  passage  :— 

''  Circttmstancedi  howevefi  as  this  country 


now  is,  with  its  ecclesiastical  revenues,  origin* 
ally  granted  for  Roman  Catholic  purposes, 
now  vested  in  the  Protestant  Churcn  Estab- 
lishment, it  is  no  infringement  of  the  voluntary 
principle  to  receive,  by  way  of  restitution, 
the  means  of  educating  the  Catholic  clergy." 

But  the  House  might  be  assured  that 
"restitution,"  if  it  began  in  Ireland, 
would  not  end  in  Ireland.  There  were 
those  in  that  House,  and  in  the  other 
House,  in  whose  minds  that  phrase  "  resti- 
tution," as  applied  to  abbey  lands  and 
church  lands,  would  not  awaken  the  most 
agreeable  recollections,  or  present  the  most 
pleasing  anticipations  ;  and  if  it  were  jusV 
that  the  property  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  parishes  of  Ireland  should  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  defied 
anybody  to  tell  him  why  the  same  princi- 
ple should  not  be  applied  in  this  country ; 
and  if  they  were  to  endow  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Ireland  with  the  spoils  of  the  Es« 
tablishmentt  at  least  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared with  some  answer  to  those  who 
twenty  years  hence  would  call  on  them  to 
make  provision  for  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
this  country  out  of  the  some  source.  Nor 
was  this  view  of  the  question  lost  sight  of 
by  persons  who  reasoned  and  reflected  upon 
the  necessary  consequences  of  events.  The 
opinion  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  is  often 
like  that  of  posterity.  The  Journal  des 
Debats,  in  a  recent  article,  said  :-^ 

''The  measure  which  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England  has  introduced  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  revolution  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued in  England  since  the  Reformation.  It 
is  the  greatest  concession  made  by  Protest- 
antism, without  excepting  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1829." 

In  that  view  the  great  body  of  the  peti* 
tioners  to  that  House  concurred.  The 
writer  went  on  to  say,— 

''It  is  the  first  step  in  a  new  course — a 
regular  and  general  maintenance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  the  State.  The 
Protestants  are  not  deceived  by  this  grant. 
They  even  consider,  and  with  certain  reason, 
that  it  would  have  been  more  rational  in  the 
Government  to  pay  stipends  to  the  existing 
priests  than  to  take  the  pains  to  create  and 
educate  more,  and  thus  establish  a  Roman 
Propaganda." 

Without  comparing  the  talents  displayed 
in  the  newspapers  ot  the  two  countries,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  writers  of 
the  leading  journals  in  France  were  them- 
selves leading  men  in  their  two  Cham- 
bers; a  fact  which  rendered  their  opi* 
oions   mote   important   and    influentiaU 
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He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  concurred  in  the  idea 
that  it  would  eventually  induce  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  wished  respectfully  to  ask  his  right 
hen.  Friend  that  he  would  he  pleased 
to  state  whether  this  measure  were  to 
he  an  end  or  beginning  —  whether  it 
were  to  be  a  grant  for  the  education  of  500 
priests,  or  whether  it  were  to  be  an  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland ;  and  he  hoped  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  answer  him — not  with  re- 
ference to  any  Bill  which  might  be  now 
prepared  by  the  Crown  lawyers,  for  he  did 
not  think  the  matter  was  gone  so  far  as 
that  yet ;  but  that  he  would  state,  in  order 
that  the  country  might  not  be  taken  by 
surprise,  whether  it  were  in  his  contempla- 
tion at  any  future  time,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  it  were  consistent  with  his  prin- 
ciples— he  would  put  it  in  that  way — to 
entertain  such  a  proposition  as  this,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ought  to  be 
endowed  by  the  State.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  replying  to  some  taunts  levelled 
against  him  with  respect  to  the  Appropri- 
ation Clause,  and  denying  that  any  such 
measure  was  in  contemplation,  made 
use  of  a  remarkable  expression;  for  he 
said,  "The  propriety — I  will  not  use  a 
stronger  phrase  —  of  taking  the  funds 
from  the  Established  Church,  I  will  not 
concede."  Was  that  a  phrase  which  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  the  Appropriation  Clause  ? 
He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  would  be  ashamed  to 
view  this  question  with  reference  to  mere 
party  politics ;  and  he  believed  there  never 
was  an  occasion  on  which  the  public  mind 
in  England  arose  more  rapidly,  more  spon- 
taneously, more  (irmly,  and  more  unex- 
tinguishably  than  it  had  done  upon  this 
question.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned  in 
the  matter,  he  might  be  allowed  to  state 
that,  individually,  he  had  been  no  party  to 
raising  the  public  cry  which  existed  against 
this  measure ;  but  he  would,  at  the  same 
time,  beg  solemnly  to  remind  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  alienated  the  affections 
of  the  people  from  them,  and  that  such 
public  confidence  as  they  had  thrown  away 
was  not  easily  to  be  recovered.  The  sup- 
port of  a  political  ally  they  might  recover 
to-morrow  as  they  had  lost  it  yesterday ; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  the  support  of  the 
entire  country.  Having  once  lost  the 
countenance  of  the  public,  they  had  lost  the 
great  element  of  political  strength  *»••  «.i»uk 
they  bad  been  placed  in  their  ^ 


tion,  and  they  would  find  it  difficult  in- 
deed to  recover  it.  For  himself,  he  had  but 
to  say  that  he  had  compromised  nothing 
He  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  the 
course  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued ;  but 
if,  without  any  compromise  on  his  part,  any 
hon.  Members  opposite  who  on  other  sob^ 
jects  might  happen  to  disagree  with  him, 
should  in  the  present  instance  go  out  with 
him,  and  those  who  had  acted  with  him,  in 
the  lobby,  he  would  certainly  most  grate- 
fully accept  their  aid  in  support  of  a  principle 
which  they  all  held  dearer  than  any  other 
consideration.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Sir  Charles  Napier)  had  ap- 
pealed first  to  his  fears,  and  then  to  his 
justice.  That  gallant  Commodore  never 
knew  fear  in  his  own  profession,  in  which 
he  had  nobly  maintained  its  glorious  cha- 
racter, and  the  triumph  of  his  country, 
and,  he  might  be  permitted  to  add,  tbe 
honours  of  his  own  distinguished  race :  and 
he  ought  to  understand  the  possibility  of 
moral  courage  also  in  civil  life.  He  denied, 
for  his  own  part,  that  there  was  any  in- 
justice in  a  refusal  to  give  gratuitous  en- 
couragement to  a  system  which  those  who 
withheld  their  aid  thought  to  be  evil  in 
principle.  In  lower  questions,  he  (Sir 
Robert  Inglis)  would  undoubtedly  look  to 
consequences.  In  questions  of  a  tariff*  on 
corn,  or  sugar,  for  instance,  he  would  cal- 
culate nicely,  and  look  closely  to  conse- 
quences. But  this  was  a  great  religious 
question :  and  for  his  part,  he  would  never 
forget  the  privileges  that  were  connected 
with  the  two  words  "  Christian  Protest- 
ant.*' He  would  not  hold  back,  if  he  be- 
lieved that  he  was  acting  according  to  the 
will  of  God.  In  the  clear  discharge  of 
duty  he  would  fearlessly  trust  the  conse- 
quences to  His  wise  and  holy  Providence. 
It  did  not  depend  on  the  wisdom  or  skill  of 
man  to  maintain  or  augment  the  material 
greatness  of  this  country;  it  belonged  to 
Him  to  give  the  increase,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  even  in  civil  matters,  they  would 
most  insure  success,  if,  in  religious  matters, 
they  desired  humbly,  but  fimly.  to  seek 
His  will  and  guidance. 

Sir  R,  Ptel:  Sir,  I  am  not  about  to 
review  the  course  of  this  debate.  It  has 
been  protracted  to  a  period  unusually  long, 
but  I  think  it  has  not  been  protracted  un- 
naturally or  unreasonably,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  public  feeling  with  respect  to 
it.  S'-  '* Te  of  that  debate  has  ex- 
hibit! "-able  examples  of  nen^ 
-'etc  lard  to  cxpresa  their 
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conscientious  feelings  upon  this  question. 
Many  upon  this  side  of  the  House,  who  ap- 
prove generally  of  the  policy  and  of  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  yet, 
conscientiously  differing  from  them  upon 
the  proposal  which  they  have  made  on  the 
present  occasion,  have  proved  their  deter- 
mination  to  permit  no  political  or  party 
consideration  to  interfere  with  the  honest 
expression  of  their  opinion,  whatever  may 
he  the  consequence  of  their  so  doing.     Sir, 
I  assure  those  hon.  Memhers  that,  however 
deeply   I  regret  the  difference    that  has 
arisen  between  us,  I  honour  them  for  the 
course  they  have  pursued.     Again,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  we  have  the  same 
honourable  exhibitions ;  and    I  must  say 
that  my  observations  are  intended  to  apply 
equally  to  hon.  Members  on  both  sides. 
There  have  been  also   examples  equally 
lionourable  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
as  well  as  on  this,  of  men  prepared  to  en- 
counter any  risk — to  brave  any  disappro- 
bation on  the  part  of  their  constituents — to 
relinquish,  perhaps  for  ever,  their  political 
station — ^because  they  believed  this  mea- 
sure to  be  politic  and  just,  and  they  have 
resolved  to  act  on  their  own  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty,  rather  than  on  the  feelings  which 
they  know  to  be  entertained  by  their  con- 
stituents.    I  say  the  debate  has  been  ho- 
nourable both  to  the  opponents  and,  to  the 
supporters  of  this  measure.     Sir,  I  abstain 
from  any  minute  reference  to  the  line  of 
argument  that  has  been  adduced  in  this 
debate.     Whatever  feelings  may  have  been 
occasionally  excited    in  my   mind  in   the 
course  of  it,  they  are  overpowered  by,  and 
are  merged  in,  one  feeling  of  deep  and 
earnest  hope  that  you   will  not  become 
parties   to  the  rejection  of  this   measure. 
You  may  think,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  this  mea- 
sure should  have  proceeded  from  the  con- 
stant and  strenuous  friends  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.     You  may  think  it  right  that 
those  who  have  proposed  such  a  measure 
should  forfeit  your  patronage.     Act  upon 
that  principle — inflict  that  penalty — with- 
draw from  us  your  confidence — punish  the 
men  ;   but    do   not  disregard   the  conse- 
quences of  rejecting  this  measure  as  it  has 
been  introduced.     You  tell  us — my  hon. 
and  respected  Friend  who  spoke  last,  the 
Representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
has  told  us — that  we  have  forfeited   the 
confidence,  not  only  of  a  great  party  in 
this   House,  but  of  a  still  more  powerful 
party  in  the  country.     He  says  we  have 
destroyed   that  element  of  power  which 
VOL.  LXXIX.    {2S2} 


constitutes  the  ability  to  carry  on  the  pub- 
lic business.  I  have  been  told  in  the  course 
of  the  night  that  if  I  were  to  appeal  even 
to  my  own  constituents,  limited  as  is  their 
number,  and  strong  as  is  supposed  to  be 
the  personal  confidence  which  they  repose 
in  me,  and  that  which  I  have  in  them^ 
that  I  should  forfeit  my  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment,   Well,  be  it  so.     Suppose  that  to  be 
a  correct  representation  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs — do  you  believe  that  we  would  have 
incurred  the  hazards,  do  you  think  that  we 
should  have  run  the  risk,  of  forfeiting  the 
confidence  of  the  great  party  by  whom  we 
have  been  supported ;  that  we  would  have 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  out  of  doors ; 
that  we  would  have  endangered  our  own 
existence  as  a  Government,  and  our  seats  as 
Members  of  Parliament  ?     Do  you  think 
that  we,  who  have  watched  the  course  of 
affairs  in  Ireland ;  we  who  have  had  all 
the  anxieties  that  accompany  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs ;  do  you  believe  that 
anything  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  would 
have  induced  us  to  incur  all  these  risks 
which  you  tell  us  we  have  incurred  ?    Sir, 
I  feel  bound  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  me  as  the  author  of  this  measure,  and, 
as  the  organ  of  the  Government,  to  ex- 
plain— I  am  afraid  I  should  say,  after  the 
length  to  which  I  troubled  the  House  on 
a  former    evening  —  to  recapitulate   the 
motives  of  the  Government  in  bringing 
forward  this  measure — the  object  intended 
by  it — the  ulterior  objects  which  we  con- 
template ~  and  the  effects  upon  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  its  relations  to  this  country, 
which  we  do  think  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  may  produce.      Sir,  our  motives 
for  introducing   this  measure  are  these. 
In  1843,  there  was  a  formidable  excitement 
in  Ireland ;  there  were  immense  meetings 
held  there,  menacing  the  public  tranquil- 
lity.    We  did  determine  to  resist  the  ob- 
ject which  these  meetings  and  which  that 
demonstration  of  physical  force  had  in  view, 
and  we  were  urged  by  some  to  demand 
extraordinary  powers,   and   were   taunted 
by  others  with  inaction.     We  then  thought 
it    unwise   hastily    and    precipitately    to 
interfere.      We   thought  it  our  duty  to 
have  ranged  on  our  side,  as  we  asked  for 
no  extraordinary  powers — to  have  ranged 
on  our  side,  when  we  did  interfere,  the 
force    of    public  opinion.       We    resisted 
all    the    encouragements    to     precipitate^ 
undue,  and  hasty  action.     But  when  we 
at  length   thought   the  case   was  clearly 
established;   when  we  thought  that  the 
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public  peace  was  endangered ;  when  we 
thought  that  the  object  of  these  demon- 
strations was  clear  and  developed,  we  then 
did,  relying  on  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
resort  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  re- 
sult of  that  resort  was  the  condemnation, 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  of  the  parties  concerned 
in   these  demonstrations.      A    temporary 
calm  ensued.     There  was  a  univeri^aJ  feel- 
ing at  that  time  that  you  ought  not  merely 
to  rely  on  applications  of  force,  but  that 
then  was  the  time — the  law  and  its  autho- 
rity having  been  vindicated — it  being  im- 
possible that  our  conduct  could  then  be 
imputed  to  intimidation — there  was  a  feel- 
ing, I  say,  then  prevalent,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  condition  of  Ireland.  We  were 
invited  to  do  that  by  those  opposed  to  us. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell), who,  I  must  say,  has  in  this  matter 
acted  on  tfie  principle  on  which  I  expected 
he  would  act,  having  invited  us  to  take 
that  course,  and  having  informed  us  that 
there   were  measures  which,  consistently 
with  our  avowed  principles,    we    might 
adopt,   which  he  thought  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect— led  us,  as  the  organ  of  a 
great  party,  to  infer  that  if  we  did  adopt 
them,  party  considerations  should  oppose  no 
impediment  to  an  honourable  and  generous 
support.      We,   therefore,  determined   to 
take  into  consideration  the  social  condition 
of  Ireland,  in  so  far  as  related  immediately 
to  the   relations  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
We  did  not  yet  feel  ourselves  in  a  condi- 
tion to  legislate.     Local  circumstances  of 
the  country  prevented  us.    We  prevailed 
on  five  honourable  men — truly  represent- 
ing the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland — to  un- 
dertake the  local   and   personal  inquiry, 
which  might  remove  much  misconception, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  legislative  mea- 
sures for  the  improvement  of  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland.     Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  we  pro- 
posed a  measure  calculated,  as  we  thought, 
to  remedy  a  great  grievance.     We  thought 
the  law  relating  to  charitable  bequests  in 
that  country,  a  law  justly  liable  to  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     It 
placed  the  charge  of  such  bequests  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  body  exclusively 
Protestant.     We  determined  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  that  body  which  had  the 
charge   of  charitable  bequests;    we  went 
further,   we  expressly  enabled    the  pro- 
prietors in  Ireland  to  provide  a  permanent 
endowment,    by    voluntary   contribution, 
for  the  building  of  Roman  Catholic  cha- 


pels, and  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic 
ministers  and  churches.     That  Bill  poaKd 
with  the  almost  universal  concurrence  of 
this  House.     On  the  second  reailing  there 
was,  I  think,  a  division,  and  a  majority  of 
about  72  to  5 ;  and  the  live  Members  who 
voted  against  it  were   Members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion  in  Ireland  ;  or 
if  there  were  one  or  two  professing  the 
Protestant  faith,  they  were  Members  act- 
ing immediately  in  unison  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland.     The  objection  to  the 
Bill  did  not  come,   therefore,  from   the 
English  Members  of  the  House,  or  from 
those  who  were,  and  still  are,  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  cause* 
At  that  time,  whether  it  was  that  tou 
had  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  1843  I  know  not;  but  you 
did  almost  unanimously  approve  of  the 
measure  brought  in  by  the  Government, 
which    expressly    permitted,     sanctioned, 
and  encouraged  the  endowment  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  ministers  by  the  ad- 
vance of  money  for  the  building  of  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  Well,  if  youthen  did  that, 
is  the  religious  objection  now  to  be  deemed 
insuperable?    You  appointed  five  Roman 
Catholic   Commissioners;    ten    were   ap* 
pointed  in  all,  and  five  of  them  were  ne* 
cessarily  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  with   a 
Roman  Catholic  Secretary.     The  expense 
of  that  Commission  was  defrayed  out  of  the 
public  funds ;  and  we  did  that  in  order 
that  we  might  invite  and  encourage  the 
voluntary  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches.     We  were  pressed  to  bind  the 
discretion  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  some  of  these  Commis- 
sioners.    We  undertook,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  carry  out  the  Bill  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  adopted.     We 
proposed   as  these  Commissioners  prelates 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  felt 
it  their  duty  to  accept  the  appointment. 
They  acted  from  public  and  disinterested 
motives*     They  believed  that   you   were 
honest  in  your  intentions,  in  doing  an  act 
of  justice  in  a  kind  manner ;  and  the  first 
result  of  that  act  was  to  break  up,  in  some 
degree,    that   formidable  combination    of 
laity,  clergy,  and  physic^  strength,  which 
had  heretofore  existed.    Sir,  these  prelates 
had  great  difficulties  to  encounter,  in  utt« 
dertaking  to  co-operate   with  us  in  the 
execution  of  that  measure.     There  was  a 
formidable  agitation  directed  against  them 
but,  confiding  in  the  purity  of  their  mo- 
tives, and  in  the  belief  of  the  honourable 
intentions  of  the  Government,  they 
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satisfaction  of  seeing  prelates  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion^  acting  in  friendly  concert 
for  the  promotion  of  a  common  object. 
Let  me  say,  that  was  no  small  object  to 
attain,  by  the  execution  of  the  first  Act ; 
that  Act  having  received  the  almost  unani- 
mous approbation  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. There  was  no  violation  of  public 
principle — no  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  to  which,  I  trust, 
I  as  firmly  adhere,  the  doctrines  of  which  I 
hold  in  as  high  estimation,  as  any  of  my 
hon.  Friends  around  me ;  but  the  result  of 
that  measure  of  justice,  offered  in  the  spirit 
of  kindness,  was  that  which  I  have  de- 
Bcribed.  Was  not  this  reason  sufficient  to 
induce  us  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun  ?  I 
do  not  say  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as 
an  encouragement  to  make  any  concession 
inconsistent  with  religious  principle,  or  in- 
consistent with  any  constitutional  principle. 
I  say  no  more  than  that  it  was  a  marked 
encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  course  of 
conciliation  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  We  had  then  to  con- 
sider what  course  we  should  take  with  re- 
spect to  Maynooth.  It  was  forced  upon 
us.  Neither  you  nor  we  can  escape  the 
consideration—what  will  you  do  with  the 
College  of  Maynooth  ?  You  have  supported 
it  for  fifty  years.  My  hon.  Friend  says 
(and  he  escapes  from  a  great  difficulty  m 
the  argument  by  the  avowal)  that  he  is 
prepared  to  withdraw  the  grant.  Sir,  I 
ara  not.  When  opposed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  I  came  down  here  expressly 
to  support  them  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
College ;  and  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that 
there  can  be  ten  men  found  in  this  House 
who  would  have  thought  it  justice,  after 
passing  the  Act  of  last  Session,  having 
acted  in  cordial  concert  with  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelates  who  consented  to  be  Com- 
missioners in  the  execution  of  that  Act — I 
say  I  do  not  believe  there  are  ten  men  in 
this  House  who  would  believe  it  possible 
for  us  to  come  down  this  year  and  state 
•'  a  conscientious  scruple  prevents  us  from 
continuing  the  grant  to  Maynooth."  Why, 
what  would  have  been  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community? 
We  continued  the  grant,  as  I  said  before, 
for  fifty  years.  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
vote  which  you  have  passed — you  have 
also  passed  three  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
cementing  your  connexion  with  that  insti- 
tution. You  have  appointed  trustees — you 
have  subjected  their  by-laws  to  the  revi* 


proval— you  b&ve  made  the  nomination  of 
the  President  dependent  on  his  i^iproba- 
tion.  That  is  the  relation  in  which  you 
stand  to  Maynooth.  You  have  for  fifty 
years,  therefore,  been  professing  to  act,  as 
far  as  you  could  consistently  with  our  own 
principles  and  feelings,  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness to  the  Roman  Catholic  community. 
Can  you  conceive  it  possible  that  I,  for  ex- 
ample, who  in  1840  thought  it  impossible 
to  withhold  the  grant,  should  have  this 
year  advised  the  House  of  Commons  tq 
separate  itself  from  all  connexion  with  it  ? 
Surely,  there  can  be  but  few  who  would 
take  that  course.  Well,  then,  should  we  con- 
tinue it?  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  have  doubt- 
ed the  accuracy  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  College  of  Maynooth.  One  hon. 
Gentleman  has  read  some  account  which 
he  had  received  of  the  comfortable  condi- 
tion of  the  students,  the  appearance  of  the 
building,  and  the  general  state  of  the  Col- 
lege. Sir,  the  account  which  I  gave  of 
Maynooth  will,  I  believe,  be  confirmed  by 
all  who  know  it ;  that  it  is  an  institutioq, 
professing  to  be  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  Parliament^  which  is  in  a 
condition  utterly  unworthy  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  State.  I  hold  in  my  hand  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  much  more  correct  account 
than  that  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  the  Member  for  Perth  has  referred. 
It  was  quoted  by  a  noble  Lord  who,  per- 
haps, is  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Ireland  than  any  other  noble  Lord  in  the 
House  of  Peers — I  mean  Lord  Monteagle 
— it  was  quoted,  I  say,  by  that  noble  Lord 
from  a  bouk  written  in  the  year  1842* 
The  writer  says,— - 

''An  accurate  description  of  Maynooth 
would  be  of  necessity  so  disagreeable,  that  it 
U  best  to  pass  it  over  in  a  few  words.  There 
is  such  a  look  of  lazy  squalor  about  it,  that  no 
Englishman  who  has  not  seen  it  can  suspect. 
Lecture-rooms  and  dining-hall,  kitchen  and 
students'  rooms,  are  all  the  same.  Why 
should  the  place  be  so  shamefully  ruinous?'' 

Such  was  the  place  in  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  educated,  you  assigning  to  them 
only  9,000?.  a  year.  Some  of  the  objections 
which  I  have  heard  to  Maynooth  only 
confirm  my  opinion  of  the  policy  of  in- 
creasing this  grant.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin  says  that  the  Maynooth  priests 
have  taken  a  part  in  the  agitation.  Why, 
can  you  be  surprised  at  it  ?  Why,  by  the 
amount  which  you  have  granted,  so  far 
from  having  afforded  them  the  means  of 
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liberal  anci  enlightened  education,  you  have 
compelled  them  to  make  their  education  ex- 
clusively theological^  and  you  have  compell- 
ed them  to  make  that  theology  exclusively 
polemical.  That  has  been  the  consequence 
of  the  votes  which  you  have  given.  You 
have  your  three  professors  of  theology ; 
you  have  these  professors  living  upon  some 
120/.  a  year,  endowed  by  you,  and  teach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Is  it  any  practical  compensation 
for  your  sacrifice  of  principle,  that  you 
have  endowed  them  in  so  niggardly  and  so 
parsimonious  a  manner  ?  I  will  refer  you 
to  a  statement  that  was  made  before  the 
Committee  in  1826,  although  I  believe 
things  have  somewhat  improved  since,  by 
one  of  the  professors  —  the  professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages — a  gentle- 
man of  the  greatest  distinction^  who  had 
taken  almost  every  pri^e  as  a  Dunboyne 
student.  He  was  afterwards,  as  I  have 
said,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he 
was  asked, — 

"  Do  you  receive  anything  from  the  annual 
vote?'*  — "  I  do."  "  What  is  your  stipend T 
— **  It  is  80/.  a  year  Irish,  from  which  thirty 
guineas  are  deducted  on  account  of  groceries 
and  other  necessaries.'' 

Do  you  then  mean  to  contiDue  that  state 
of  things,  and  do  we  violate  any  principle 
in  improving  it  ?  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  be 
a  party  to  this.  I  will  not  send  out  fifty 
theologians  to  be  parish  priests  in  Ireland 
educated  in  this  wretched  way,  and  amongst 
such  scenes  as  I  have  described.  What  we 
propose  is  to  increase  the  comforts,  to  ele- 
vate the  condition  of  the  professors,  and  to 
enable  them  to  remain  longer  at  the  Col- 
lege. They  are  men  now  of  great  acquire- 
ments— they  are  men,  I  believe,  of  highly 
respectable  talents  —  they  devote  them- 
selves to  this  toil  at  their  miserable  sala- 
ries, from  the  pure  zeal  which  they  enter- 
tain for  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 
cause  of  education.  I  beg  to  ask,  do  we 
do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  or  injurious  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  if  we  raise  their  character, 
or  at  least  their  position  in  society,  and 
give  them  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves with  decency  and  in  comfort  ?  Now, 
mark  what  the  bearing  of  this  will  be  on 
your  Endowment  Act.  You  have  en- 
couraged voluntary  endowments  on  the 
part  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  in 
Ireland,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  which  have  been  afforded 
them  under  that  Act.     I  canuot  conceive 


a  better  mode  of  endowment,  one  more 
pregnant  with  advantage  to  the  public  in- 
terest, or  more  calculated  to  assuage  the 
evils  to  which  difference  of  religious  faith 
gives  rise,  than  by  establishing  a  connexion 
between  the  Protestant  proprietors  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  But  if 
you  make  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  merely 
a  skilful  polemic  devoted  to  his  religion — 
this  advantage  is  not  so  likely  to  accrue, 
as  if  you  give  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
scientific  and  scholastic  knowledge.  If  you 
make  him  a  good  chemist,  in  short,  a  pro- 
ficient in  modern  science,  then,  probably, 
the  landed  proprietor  will  feel  an  induce- 
ment to  avail  himself  of  his  power,  and  by 
voluntary  contribution  to  make  an  endow- 
ment for  him.  The  increase  of  this  vote 
to  Maynooth,  therefore,  has  a  material 
bearing  upon,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
operation  of,  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act. 
We  are  told  that  this  institution  of  May- 
nooth is  of  a  monastic  and  ascetic  cha- 
racter. Whose  fault  is  that  ?  Not  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  In  1795,  at  the  in- 
stitution of  the  College,  Mr.  Grattan  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  against  that  clause  in  the  Act  which 
prohibited  the  education  of  Protestants  at 
Maynooth.  The  trustees  of  Maynooth 
were  desirous  of  establishing  a  lay  college. 
They  did  not  wish  it  to  be  of  an  exclusive 
character.  They,  however,  were  inter- 
fered with  and  prevented;  and  Mr.  Abbott 
informed  the  secretary  that  the  creation  of 
a  lay  college  would  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Act  5  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  intervention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  was  prevented.  Therefore,  tbe 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
education.  At  the  same  time,  my  belief  is 
that  any  attempt  now  to  make  it  a  condi- 
tion that  the  education  to  be  given  them 
should  be  that  of  a  mixed  or  secular  cha- 
racter, would  be  totally  fruitless.  It  would 
alter  the  character  of  your  liberality,  and 
prevent  its  acceptance.  It  was  Mr.  Burke 
who  inculcated  on  the  British  Government 
the  necessity  of  providing  spiritual  educa- 
tion for  those  who  had  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Well, 
Sir,  we  determined  then  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  increase  this  grant ;  and^  in  de- 
termining to  increase  it,  to  make  the  ofi*er 
in  a  manner  which  should  be  thoroughly 
acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  people. 
We  considered  well  the  question  ;  we  did 
not  act  lightly  in  this  matter.  We  con- 
sidered the  question— shall  we  before  we 
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propose  this  increase  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  course  of  instruction  at  Maynooth? 
We  referred  to  the  inquiry  which  was 
made  in  the  year  1826,  and  I  own  that 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  benefit 
would  result  from  a  new  Commission  of  In- 
quiry sent  to  examine  Maynooth.  Was 
that  inquiry  to  be  conducted  in  a  friendly 
or  a  hostile  spirit  ?  No  Commission  which 
you  could  appoint  would  be  satisfactory, 
unless  it  contained  the  names  of  men 
hostile  to  the  course  of  education  there. 
We  foresaw,    therefore,  that  the  conse- 

2uence8  of  the  appointment  of  such  a 
!om mission  would  only  be  to  generate  a 
hostile  theological  controversy  ;  and  after 
mature  consideration,  we  came  to  the  con« 
elusion  that  it  was  better  to  adopt  May- 
nooth as  we  found  it.  Wedid  not  expect  any 
new  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  state  of  May- 
nooth beyond  that  which  the  Commission 
of  1826  affords;  and  we  determined  to  trust 
for  the  beneficial  effect  of  our  interference  to 
the  liberality  and  confidence  of  Parliament. 
We  propose  that  the  Vote  should  be  a  per- 
manent one,  instead  of  an  annual  one.  We 
do  not  think  that  by  making  the  Vote  for 
Maynooth  permanent,  you  interfere  with 
any  existing  principle,  and  we  do  think  that 
to  remove  it  from  annual  controversy  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  will  conduce  to 
peace,  and  relieve  us  from  painful  debates. 
We  have  incorporated  the  trustees,  because 
we  have  thought  that  in  so  acting  we  do 
that  which  is  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  original  Act  which  was  passed  on  this 
subject.  When  vou  appointed  trustees, 
you  80  appointed  them  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire land  ;  but,  in  refusing  to  incorporate 
them,  you  disable  them  from  possessing 
laud  without  being  put  to  great  and  con- 
stant expense  in  the  law  courts.  In 
incorporating  them,  you  relieve  them  from 
litigation ;  but  the  principle  was  admitted 
wheu  the  trustees  were  appointed,  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  acquire  land ; 
and  we  propose  to  incorporate  them,  and 
give  them  the  power  of  holding  land,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  constant  litigation. 
That  is  the  whole  of  our  proposal.  I  see 
in  that  proposal,  though  the  vote  be  not 
annual,  but  that  the  measure  is  to  be  per- 
manent—  I  see,  I  say,  no  violation  of 
principle  which  does  not  apply  to  a  continu- 
ance of  this  Vote  for  another  fifty  years  in 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  formerly 
granted.  In  each  case,  the  money  will 
be  distinctly  applied,  under  the  authority 
of  Purliament,  in  the  inculcation  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief.    It 


is  said,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland  are  indifferent  to  this  proposition. 
We  are  asked  what  impression  do  we  anti- 
cipate to  make  on  the  professors  of  May* 
nooth  by  it  ?  We  are  told  that  they  will 
reject  it  as  an  unnecessary  boon ;  and  that 
they  will  laugh  at  us  for  our  liberality. 
In  this  respect  you  do  injustice  to  their 
feelings.  The  generosity  with  which  you 
have  acted  has  excited  gratitude  in  them. 
When  they  heard  of  the  proposition,  they 
wrote  immediately  a  letter,  of  which  I  will 
read  a  part  to  the  House.  I  think  there  are 
seventeen  professors  at  Maynooth ;  and 
the  letter  addressed  to  me  is  signed  by  six- 
teen out  of  the  seventeen,  the  other  one 
being  incapacitated  by  illness.  In  that 
letter  they  thus  express  themselves:— 

''  The  undersigned  beg  leave  roost  respect- 
fully to  express  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  very  liberal  provision  which  you,  as 
the  head  of  the  Government,  have  proposed 
for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  still  more  for  the  kind  and  gracious 
manner  in  which  you  have  recommended  the 
measure  to  the  friendly  consideration  of  the 
House." 

If  you  ask  me  whether  I  prefer  that  the 
education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be 
entrusted  to  men  influenced  by  such  grate, 
ful  feelings,  rather  than  to  men  whom  you 
have  starved  by  the  paltry  and  shameful 
pittance  you  have  hitherto  given  them, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  I  am  to  entrust 
the  education  of  men  who  have  to  incul- 
cate peace  and  good  order —if  I  have  to 
provide  for  what  1  believe  to  be  the  general 
interests — nay,  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  religion— then 
I  would  rather  commit  the  instruction  of 
the  young  men  who  are  to  be  the  spiritual 
guides  of  the  people  in  another  faith,  who 
are  to  be  their  instructors  through  life, 
to  persons  grateful  for  your  liberality, 
than  to  men  who  view  with  indignation 
the  paltry  pittance  you  assign  to  them, 
under  a  pretence  of  making  a  provision  for 
their  education.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  institutions 
as  they  exist  at  present.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  this  will  produce  permanent 
satisfaction  ^  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  in- 
duce these  men  to  compromise  a  single 
principle.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that.  I. 
do  not  guarantee  the  Vote  for  Maynooth 
as  a  final  and  complete  measure.  I  cannot 
say  that ;  but  I  can  give  you  a  proof  that 
they  are  not  indifferent  to  your  liberality  ; 
and  that,  under  the  generous  impulse  of 
their  feelings,  they  declare  that  this  is 
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an  honourable  atid  liberal  proceeding.  This 
18  all  I  profess — these  are  the  motives  on 
which  we  acted  when  we  made  this  pro- 
posal. My  hon.  Friend  asks  me  two  ques- 
tions. He  asks  me  this.  He  calls  upon 
me  to  state  whether  or  not  this  is  part  of 
a  preconcerted  system,  the  whole  of  which 
we  have  not  developed ;  and  whether  the 
proposal  with  respect  to  Maynooth  is  not 
brought  forward  designedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I  answer  my 
hon.  Friend  that  this  proposal  is  brought 
forward  singly  and  exclusively  on  its  own 
abstract  merits.  It  is  a  proposal  by  itself, 
and  not  a  part  of  a  preconcerted  system ; 
it  is  not  brought  forward  with  the  design 
of  fecilitating  the  endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  We  have  had  no  com- 
munication on  this  subject  with  any  au- 
thority in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  We  have 
not  had  that  subject  in  our  contemplation. 
You  may  suppose— as  I  have  seen  rumours 
of  it  elsewhere — that  though  we  have  had 
no  communication  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic authorities  in  Ireland,  yet  that  we  have 
had  some  secret  negotiations  with  Home. 
I  state  explicitly  that  the  report  is  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that  we  should  do  no  good  in 
Ireland  by  any  secret^  unavowed  negotia- 
tions at  Rome^  to  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  Ireland  is  not  a  party. 
By  such  a  negotiation,  fettering  the  inde- 

Sendence  of  the  Church  ^-  I  mean  the 
Loman  Catholic  Church— or  establishing 
any  connexion  between  the  State  and  that 
Church,  as  it  exists  in  Ireland,  of  which 
members  of  the  Church  were  not  cogni- 
sant, and  to  which  they  were  not  parties, 
I  do  not  think  any  such  arrangement 
could  be  satisfactory  to  them,  or  beneficial 
to  the  country.  I  hare  said  that  this  mea- 
sure forms  no  part  of  a  general  system ; 
that  it  is  not  brought  forward  designedly 
ibr  the  purpose  of  forming  the  foundation 
of  a  future  proposal  for  an  endowment.  I 
■ay,  also,  as  to  endowment,  that  I  think 
there  are  very  great  objections  to  It.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  lattv :  nor  have  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  exhibited  any  in- 
clination in  its  favour.  Perhaps  the  de- 
damtion  recently  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rildare  with  respect  to  endowment 
may  be  in  your  recollection.  He  distinctly 
declared  that  the  clergy  and  laity  were 
opposed  to  the  endowment  of  ' 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  in 
to  see,  from  the  many  demo 


feeling  in  this  country,  that  here  also  there 
would  be  great  difficulties  with  respect  to 
such  a  measure.  I  have  stated  precisely 
the  truth  with  respect  to  endowments* 
But  my  hon.  Friend  proceeds  to  ask, 
''Will  you  make  a  dedaratioo  that  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  your  prin* 
cipies  that  at  any  future  time  there  should 
be  an  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic  min« 
isters?"  I  must  say  I  think  my  hon.  Friend 
has  no  right  to  require  such  a  dedaratioo. 
I  have  stated  to  you  most  explicitly  the 
truth,  but  I  will  make  no  such  declar* 
ation.  This  I  will  not  do ;  and  I  beg  you  to 
draw  no  unfair  inference  from  it — I  will 
not  hamper  or  embarrass  any  future  Go- 
vernment by  a  declaration  upon  that  whkk 
is  now  a  difficult?  that  I  know  to  be  alto- 
gether insuperable.  I  see  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  measure ;  but  I  ds 
not  think  any  one  has  a  right  to  call  upoa 
me  now  to  give  a  public  opinion  that  those 
difficulties,  can  never,  at  any  future  time, 
be  overcome.  I  think  it  would  not  be  right 
in  me,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  re- 
laxation in  the  opposition  to  the  measures 
which  I  now  propose,  to  place  on  record  a 
declaration  which  may  fetter  the  action  of 
those  who  may  hereafter  be  responsible  for 
the  government  of  the  country.  My  hon. 
Friend  asks  me  whether  I  do  not  consider 
there  is  some  principle  of  religious  objee^ 
tion  opposed  to  endowment.  In  refusing 
to  state  the  objection  as  one  at  all  times 
insuperable,  I  cannot  say  there  is  a  decided 
religious  objection  to  it.  I  think  that  this 
measure  has  no  bearing  on  the  religious 
question,  and,  so  far  as  religion  is  con- 
cerned, does  not  affect  the  question  of  en- 
dowment. I  believe  that  the  Endowment 
Act  of  last  Session,  by  which  you  oonsti- 
tuted  a  Board  for  facilitating  the  endow- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  mi- 
nisters, and  for  building  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  had  a  much  more  material  beariog 
upon  the  religious  principle  than  the  pre- 
sent Bill  for  a  permanent  grant  to  May 
nooth.  I  am  bound  to  say,  with  all  re- 
spect for  my  hon.  Friend,  that  I  cannot 
concur  in  his  doctrine,  that  it  is  an  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  God  to  support  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
that  same  religious  principle  which  cem- 
pels  me  to  dissent  from,  excludes  me  also 
from  contributing  to  the  support,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  in  all  times,  of  any 
body  -ho  adopt  the  tenets  d(  tbe 
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haTing  tflken  that  Colony,  and  having  a 
capitulatioD,  you  are  bound  by  the  terms  of 
that  capitolation  to  support  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  there,  fiut  why  did  you 
take  Malta  ?  Because  it  was  a  convenient 
position  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  being 
BO  convenient  for  your  purposes*  you  are 
now  ready  to  go  to  Ivar  rather  than  aban* 
don  it.  But  if»  as  my  hon.  Friend  says, 
there  is  some  high  religious  principle  which 
prohibits  you  from  connecting  yourselves  in 
any  war  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion^ 
why  did  you  go  to  war  and  incur  great  loss 
of  life  in  conquering  Canada  ?  and  why  did 
you  accept  Malta  with  this  condition? 
You  do  not  overcome  the  difficulty  by  say. 
ing  that  this  is  a  coionyj  and  we  are 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  If 
the  religious  principle  be  good  for  anything^ 
it  should  have  prevented  you  from  accept- 
ing the  Colony,  and  entering  into  that 
capitulation.  Then  as  to  the  other  point, 
I  think,  too,  the  doctrine  of  my  hon. 
Friend  is  dangerous  with  reference  to  the 
interests  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
principle  of  that  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  a 
vidation  of  conscience  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  religion  from  the  faith  of 
which  we  dissent.  1  can  understand  say- 
ing to  the  Dissenters,  *'  The  Established 
Rdigion  is  a  great  national  institution — 
all  Christians  are  interested  in  its  main- 
tenance ;  we  ask  you  to  contribute  to  its 
support^n  doing  so  you  violate  no  con- 
scientious scruple  I  and  it  will  aid  the  cause 
of  religion  generally  by  keeping  up  such 
an  Establishment  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.*' But,  if  I  say  to  the  Dissenter, 
"  There  is  no  tax  1  can  impose  upon  you 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  does  not  violate  your  con- 
scientious scruples,*'  then  I  make  him  who 
might  have  been  willing  to  contribute  to 
its  support,  if  he  thought  that  in  doing  so 
there  was  no  violation  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, object  to  a  pecuniary  impost  for 
such  a  purpose,  because  by  my  own  con- 
fession 1  accompany  the  levy  of  the  tax 
with  an  avowed  expressed  injury  to  his 
religious  feelings.  My  hon.  Friend  says, 
— "  The  Established  Church  is  supported 
by  tithes ;  tithes  are  a  charge  upon  pro- 
perty;  the  Dissenter,  therefore^  who  ac- 
quires or  inherits  property  takes  it  with  its 
incumbrances;  and  contributions  to  the 
church  being  one  of  those  incumbrances, 
it  in  no  f  iolation  of  conscience  on  his  part 
to  discharge  a  legal  obligation."  The  hon. 
Gentkman  says  the  same  of  church-rates ; 
but  what  dfllei  my  hon.  Friend  say  of 


church  extension  ?  Tithes  nlay  be  a  legal 
incumbrance  upon  property ;  church  rates 
may  partake  of  the  same  character ;  but, 
supposing  this  House,  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  were  to  think  it  advisable  this 
year  and  next  year  to  do  what  they  have 
done  in  former  years — make  a  grant  for 
the  construction  of  religious  edifices  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
would  it  not  be  better  that  we  should  be 
enabled  to  say  to  the  Dissenter,  ^'  We  call 
upon  you  to  contribute  to  this  object, 
meaning  to  impose  no  violation  upon  your 
conscience,"  than  that  we  should  say, 
'<  We  make  you  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  Church  from  whose  doctrines  you  dis- 
sent, and  we  tell  you  it  is  a  violation  of 
your  religious  scruples  if  you  consent."  It 
is  no  answer  to  say  to  them,  <M  am  a 
Member  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
you  are  Dissenters."  We  must  admit 
that,  in  respect  of  conscientious  scruples, 
there  is  no  difference  between  us.  if  it 
violates  my  conscience  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters in  Ulster,  it  equally  violates  the 
conscience  of  those  Protestant  Dissenters 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  1  will  take  it  on  another 
ground.  I  would  say  to  the  Dissenters 
that  there  are  great  public  interests  in- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  I  say  the  maintenance  of 
that  Church  is  important  to  all  religious 
sects;  I  call  upon  them  to  contribute  to 
this,  as  1  call  upon  the  Quaker  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  army,  and 
I  intend  to  impose  no  obligation  onerous 
to  aoy  man's  conscience*  But  1  do 
ihrink  from  telling  the  Dissenter,  "I 
not  only  subject  you  to  the  tax,  but  I 
tell  you  that  by  paying  it  you  violate 
your  conscience."  On  that  ground,  I  can- 
not agree  to  the  doctrine  that  this  measure 
is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Established  Church.  So  far  as  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Government.  With  regard  to 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  the 
opinions  I  have  declared  I  still  adhere  to ; 
but  I  do  think,  looking  at  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  looking  at  the  importance  of  the 
question,  and  taking  into  account  the  po- 
sition of  the  people,  and  all  its  past  evils, 
I  do  believe  this  measure,  proposed  by  us 
for  the  permanent  endowment  of  May- 
nooth,  is  a  measure  just  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  while  it  violates  no  principle  of 
ours.  We  hope  for  the  acquiescence  of  the 
House  in  this  Vote  as  proposed  by  the 
Government  j    the    willing   adoption    of 
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which,  we  feel  confident,  will  produce  a 
kindly  feeling  in  Ireland.  It  has  produced 
that  effect ;  it  has  been  received  with  a 
grateful  feeling,  and  with  a  spirit  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  which  it  was  proposed. 
I  hardly  expected  it  would  have  produced 
such  an  effect  as  has  already  attended  it. 
I  do  not  believe  the  gratitude  which  is 
expressed  by  the  Irish  people  for  this  mea- 
sure is  connected  with  any  feeling  or  wish 
for  future  encroachments  on  the  interests 
of  the  Established  Church.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  kind  and  gene- 
rous policy,  producing  grateful  and  kind 
feelings.  I  might  have  been  tempted,  at 
an  earlier  period  in  the  debate,  to  refer  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Macau]ay);but  the  taunts  and  impu- 
tations in  which  he  indulged  against  the 
Government  I  will  forbear  from  noticing. 
I  will  rather  follow  the  example  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  abstain  altogether  from 
any  thing  like  recrimination.  J  think,  how- 
ever, if  1  were  so  inclined,  I  could  prove, 
from  the  admissions  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself,  in  that  part  of  his 
speech  which  was  addressed  to  his  consti- 
tuents, as  to  there  being  no  violation  of 
principle  in  this  measure,  as  to  its  bein^ 
a  mere  question  between  9,000/.  and 
27,0002.  a  year,  and  as  to  his  not  con- 
ceiving it  possible  that  any  mind  could  be 
80  obtuse  as  not  to  see  that  there  could  be 
DO  difference  in  principle,  between  9,000/. 
and  27,000/.  a  year,  that  he  is  the  last 
man  who  should  throw  an  imputation  on 
the  Government  for  departing  from  past 
principles.  With  me  every  feeling  as  to 
the  imputation  of  inconsistency,  every 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  suspicions 
thrown  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, every  other  feeling  is  subordinate 
to  one — my  desire  that  you  should  not  re* 
ject  this  measure.  I  do  not  regret  the 
course  I  have  taken.  I  know  not  what  the 
consequences  may  bo  in  respect  to  the 
more  kindly  relations  between  Ireland  and 
this  country.  It  has  produced  in  the 
minds  of  a  generous  people  a  kindly  and  a 
grateful  feeling.  As  I  said  before,  punish 
us;  visit  us  with  censure ;  let  the  two  par- 
ties combine  against  us  on  the  ground  that 
the  policy  we  are  adopting  ought  to  be 
carried  out  by  itsori^inal  promoters ;  take 
what  other  course  you  please ;  but  let  nut 
your  indignation  full  on  the  measure— let 
it  be  confined  to  those  who  proposed  it.  I 
don't  rest  the  measure  on  any  question  of 
mere  compact.  I  say  an  honourable  en- 
gagement does  exists  which  makes  it  im- 


possible for  you  to  withdraw  the  sappoit 
from  Maynooth  without  wounding  the 
feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  grant ;  but, 
after  granting  il  for  fifty  years,  it  could 
not  be  withdrawn  without  exciting  8U8pi« 
cion  as  to  your  motives.  But  I  say  again» 
I  do  not  defend  the  measure  on  the 
ground  of  compact;  I  defend  it  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  wise  and  a  just  measure, 
and  far  better  than  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system.  I  say  that  without  the 
least  hesitation ;  and  I  call  on  you  to 
recollect  that  you  are  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  Ireland.  I  say,  you  must  break 
up,  in  some  way  or  other,  that  formidable 
confederacy  which  exists  in  that  country 
ac^ainst  the  British  Government  and  the 
British  connexion.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  break  it  up  by  force.  You  can  do 
much,  consistently  with  the  principles  yoa 
avow,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
and  the  Protestant  Church.  You  can  do 
much  to  break  it  up  by  acting  in  a  spirit 
of  kindness,  forbearance,  and  generosity. 
And  I  believe  it  is  essential  you  should 
break  it  up,  in  order  that  you  may  carry 
on  the  work  of  good  government  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  that  you  may  strengthen  the 
connection  between  the  two  countries  and 
maintain,  unimpaired,  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  I 
proposed  this  measure  on  Thursday  week» 
I  did  so,  having  given  notice  of  it  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  without 
reference  to  events  that  have  since  taken 
place.  But  on  the  day  after  I  gave  notice 
of  this  measure,  and  introduced  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  our  attention 
was  called  to  a  matter  of  great  importanoe, 
and  the  noble  Lord  (the  Member  for  the 
city  of  London)  did  feel  it  to  be  hb  datj 
partially  to  raise  the  veil  which  conceals 
the  distant  future.  On  the  far  horiaon  of 
the  West  there  rises  a  cloud— a  cloud  sniall 
indeed,  but  threatening  future  storms.  It 
became  my  duty  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment on  that  occasion,  temperately,  but 
distinctly  to  state,  that  while  we  are  most 
anxious  for  an  adjustment  of  the  impend- 
ing differences — while  we  will  leave  nothing 
undone  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement-— 
yet  I  did  feel  it  to  be  part  of  my  duty— of 
the  duty  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
«~to  state  that,  if  our  rights  be  iovaded^ 
we  were  determined  and  prepared  to  main- 
tain them.  I  own,  Sir,  that  when  I  was 
called  upon  to  make  that  declaration,  I  did 
recollect  with  satisfaction  and  consolation 
that  the  day  before  I  had  sent  a  ntesnge 
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of  peace  to  Irelancl.  The  hon.  GeDtleman 
the  Member  for  Canterbury  who  spoke 
last  nighty  thought  it  not  impossible  that 
the  time  would  come  when  this  coun- 
try would  be  compelled  to  summons  all 
ber  energies  for  action.  Sir,  I  heard  that 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
great  satisfaction,  from  the  ability  and 
eloquence  which  it  displayed.  I  heard 
also  the  speech,  differing  as  I  do  from  many 
of  its  positions  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Manners)  who  also  on  the  same 
evening  addressed  the  House,  with  great 
satisfaction — I  differing  from  him  with  re- 
spect to  his  views  upon  the  Revolution, 
and  also  with  respect  to  that  illustrious 
person  whom  he  called  a  Dutch  Stadt- 
holder.  It  was  still  impossible  for  me 
to  listen  to  his  speech,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  without  very  great 
satisfaction  at  the  bright  views  they  in- 
dicate of  great  future  eminence.  I  re- 
member having  foretold  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— I  know  not  whether  he  recollects 
it — when,  through  the  embarrassments  of 
youth,  others  thought  that  he  bad  failed — 
I  remember  I  tried  to  console  him ;  and  1 
told  him  my  conviction  was,  that  he  was 
destined  for  future  eminence.  Sir^  in  his 
speech  last  night,  that  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  he  thought  it  probable  that,  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  to  summon  the 
energies  of  this  country  in  defence  of  her 
honour  and  her  interests,  that  to  my  hand 
would  the  high  task  be  confided.  Now 
may  God  avert  so  great  un  evil  as  war ! 
May  God  forbid  that  this  time  of  general 
]ieace  should  be  so  awfully  disturbed  !  But 
if  it  is  to  be  so,  if  war  is  to  come,  I  doubt 
much,  considering  what  is  now  before  me, 
whether  the  vindication  of  our  honour  and 
our  interests  will  not  be  confided  to  other 
hands.  But  to  whomsoever  they  be  com- 
mitted, I  shall  take  my  place  beside  them, 
encouraging  them  by  every  support  which 
I  (»n  give  in  a  just  and  honourable  cause. 
And  if  that  calamity  should  befall  us,  it  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  when  it  shall  occur, 
It  may  find  the  people  of  this  Empire  united 
in  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  and  in  deter- 
mination to  support  the  common  interests. 
It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  that  every  pulse 
throughout  this  mighty  frame  shall  beat 
in  harmonious  action — that  Ireland  shall 
stand  ranked  with  us ;  and  then,  Sir, 
confiding  in  a  good  cause — confiding  in  the 
valour  and  perseverance,  and  fortitude  of 
every  part  of  this  great  Empire— I  shall 
await  the  result  with  perfect  composure, 
being  assured  that   the  energies   of  an 


united    people   will    ensure   a   gloriou$ 
triumph  to  a  just  cause. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question  that 
the  word  now  stand  part  of  the  Question : 
—Ayes  323 ;  Noes  176 :  Majority  147. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D, 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aiosworth,  P. 
Aldam,  W. 
AnsoD,  hoD.Col. 
Arcbbold,  R. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A* 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagot,  bon.  W« 
BailUe,  Col. 
Baird,  W. 
Barclay,  D. 
Banng,  rt.  hon.  F.  T* 
Baring,  T. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  VV.  B. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barneby,  J. 
Barriogtoo,  Visct. 
Bell,  M. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Blackburne,  J.  I, 
Blake,  M.J. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Boldero,  H.  G, 
Botfield,  B. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowles,  Adro. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bramstoo,  T.  W. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  boo.  W. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bulkeley,SirR.B.W. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,  E, 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Byng,G. 

Byng,  rt.  hn.  G.  S. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Card  well,  E. 
Carew,  hn.  R.  S. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Cavendish,  lion.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hn.  G.  H. 
Chapman,  B. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 


Childers,  J.  W, 
CholmondeIey,hoD.H, 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  rt.  bon.  Sir  G* 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cobden,  R. 
CockburD,rt.hn  Sir.G. 
Colboroe,bn.W.N.R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £• 
Collett,  J. 
Collins,  VV. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Corry,  rt.hon.  H' 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W, 
Carrie,  R. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V« 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D*Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Divett,  E. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Dowdeswell,  W. 

Drummond,  H.H. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncannon,  Visct. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundat,  D. 
East,  J.  B. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Etistnor,  Visct. 
Ebrington,  Visct* 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Elphinstooe,  H. 
Emiyn,  Visct. 
Escott,  B. 
Esmonde,  Sir  T. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.' 
Fitzmaurice,  hoo.  W 
Fitzroy,  hon.  U. 
FitzwiUiaro,hon.G.W 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Follett,  Sir  W.  W. 
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forsteri  M/ 
ox,  C.  R. 

Fremantle,  rtbcSirl*. 
French  P. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gibson,  T.  M. 


LiddeU,  boD.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Lislowel,  Earl  of 
Loch,  J. 
Lyall,  O. 


Gladstone,  rt.bn.W.E.  Macaulay,rt,  hn.  T.  B, 

Gladstone,  Capt.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Godson,  R.  Mackinnon,  W.  A. 

Gordon,  hon.  Cftpt.  Macnaroara,  Major 

Gore,  M.  McGeachy,  F.  A. 

Gore,  hon.  R.  McNeill,  D. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H.  Mahon,  Visct. 

Orabam,  rt  hn.  Sir  J.  Mangles,  R.  D. 


Granby, 'Marquess  of 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  tl. 
Hamilton,  W,  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hatton,  Capt.  V. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Heneage,  ^, 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 


Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marshal],  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
Matheson,  J. 
Mildmay,  H.  St.  J. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mitcalfe,  H, 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Murphy,  F,  S, 
Murray,  A. 
Napier^  Sir.  C. 
Neville,  R. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Conor  Don 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 


Heron,  Sir  R. 

Her^ey,  Lord  A. 

Hidde,  J.  U. 

Hobhouse.tt.hn.SirJ.    Grd,  W. 

Hogg,  J.  W,  Ossulston,  Lord 

Hollond,  R. 

Holmes,  hn.  W.  A'C. 

Hope,  hon.C. 

Hope,  G.  W. 

Horsman,  E. 

Howard,  hn.C.W.G. 

Howard,  hon.  J,  K. 

Howard,  hn.  £.  G.  G. 

Howard,  P.  H. 


Howard,  hon.  H. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Howick,  Visct, 
Hume,  J* 
Hutt,  W. 
logestre,  Visct. 
Irving,  J. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Joceiyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Kelly,  F.  R. 
Knight,  H.  G. 


Oswald,  A. 
Oswald,  J, 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Col. 
Paget,  Lord  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmerstoo,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pendarves,  E,  W.  W. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Pigot,  rt.  hon.  D. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
PonsoDby,hon  .C .  F.  A . 
Praed,  W.T. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 


Labouchere,  rt.  hn.H.  Redington,  T.  N. 

Lambton,  H.  Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 

Langston,  J.  H.  Repton,  G.  W.  J. 

Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S.  Rice,  £.  R. 

Leader,  J.  T.  Roebuck,  J.  A. 

Legh,  G.  C.  Ross,  O.  R. 

Lemon,  Sir  C.  Round,  J. 

Lennox,  Lord  A.  Rous,  hon.  Capt. 

Leveson,  Lord  Rumbold,  C.  £• 


Russell,  JLArd  J. 
Russell,  Lord  E. 
Russell,  C. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scott,  R. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sheridan,  EL  B- 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  T.  B.C. 
Smythe,hon.Q. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 


TraiU,  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  3. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor^  hon.  G.  R. 
Tuite,  H.  M. 
Vane,  Lord  tl. 
Vernon,  O.  H. 
Villiers,  hoo.  C. 
ViUicrs,  Visct 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Walker,  B. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watson,  W  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C» 
White,  S. 


Somervilie,  Sir  W.  M.    Whitroore,  T.  C. 


Somes,  J. 
Solheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Standish,  C. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G,  T. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stewart,  W.  V. 
Stock,  Serjt. 
Stmtt,  E. 
Sutton,  hoQ.  H.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thornely,  T. 
Tollemache,hon.  F.  J. 
Tomline,  G. 
Towoeley,  J. 


Wilde,  Sir  T. 
Williams,  W, 
WiUhere,  W. 
WinningtoD,  SirT-  E. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wortley,  hoD«J.  S. 
Wortley,  hoo.  J.  S* 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wynn,rt.hoD.C.W.W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLBftS. 

Young,  J. 
Baring,  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Ackers,  J. 
Acton,  Col. 
Antrobus,  E. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H* 
Ark  Wright,  G. 
Attell,  W. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Bankes,  G. 


Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bockiey,  £• 
Bttller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burrell,  Sir  C«  M. 
Burroughes,  U.  N* 
Campbell,  J.  H. 
Chapmao,  A. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 


Baskerville,  T.  B.  M.    Christie,  W.  D. 


Batesoo,  T. 
Beckett,  W. 
Beresford.  Major 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £.  P. 
Boyd,  J, 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bright,  J. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broad  ley,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J . 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Bruen,  Col« 


Christopher,  R.  A« 
Codriogton,  Sir  W  • 
Colo,  hon.  U.  A. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C« 
ConoUy,  Col. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Crawford,  W.  8. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Darby,  G. 

Daw  nay,  hoo.  W*  II. 
Deedea,  W. 
DcDlaon,  £.  B. 
Dirk,  Q. 
Disraeli,  B. 
DooglM,  Sir  if. 
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Douglas,  J.  ri.  S. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  O. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Eaton,  U.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Entwisle,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Feilden,  W, 
Fielden,  J. 
FelloweSy  E. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitiroy,  Lord  C. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forman,  T.  S. 
Fox,  S.  L, 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gisboroe,  T« 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goring,  C. 
Greenall,  P. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grimsditch,  T. 

Grogan,  E. 
HallyburlonyLord  J« 

Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hampden.  R. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardy,  J. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T-  B.' 
Hindley,  C, 
Hodgson.  F. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Humpbery,  Aid. 
Hussey,  A. 
Hussey,  T. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H, 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnstone,  H. 


Loifrlher,  Sir  J.  H. 
Lowtber,  boo.  Col. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Maclean,  D. 
McTaggart,  Sir  J. 
Main  waring,  T. 
Marton,  G. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  t. 
Maunsell»  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P 
Morris,  D, 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Muntt,  G.  F, 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newry,  Visct. 
Northland,  Visct, 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pattison,  J. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Pelhill,  F. 

Pollington,  Visct. 

Powell,  Col. 

Pringle,  A. 

Protheroe,  E. 

Rendlesham,  Lord 

Richards,  R. 

Rolleston,  Col. 

Round,  C.  G. 

Rushbrooke,  Col. 

Uyder,  hon.  G.  D. 

Sanderson,  R. 

Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Sibthorp,  CoL 

Smith,  A. 

Smyth,  Sir  H. 

Smollett,  A. 

Spooner,  R« 

Stanley,  E. 

Stewart,  P.  M. 

Stuart,  H. 

Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 

Taylor,  E. 

Taylor,  J.  A. 

ToUemache,  J. 

Tower,  C. 

Troubridge,  Sir  E. 

Turner,  E. 

Tumor,  C. 

Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 


"That  this  llouse  will,  upon  Monday hext, 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  of 
making  provision  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth." 

Sir  R.  Inglis  objected  to  fixing  the  da  J 
so  early. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
fended  the  course  of  proceeding  moved,  as 
being  usual  in  money  bills. 

Mr.  Plumptre  wanted  to  know  dis* 
tinctly  what  would  be  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

Sir  -R.  Peel  explained  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Consolidated  Fund  Act 
would  be  taken  on  Monday,  and  that  the 
Committee  of  the  House  upon  the  Bill 
itself  would  follow  on  Friday. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Kent  had  not  been 
present  at  the  discussion  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  evening.  The  Committee  on  the 
Bill  was  postponed  to  Friday  next.  The 
question  of  the  grant  being  a  charge  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund  must  be  moved  in 
the  previous  Committee,  and  that  Com- 
mittee, as  he  understood  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  was  to  be  taken  on  Monday. 
Upon  that  day  the  hon.  Member  fof 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward)  would  bring  forward 
his  Motion. 

Mr.  T,  Duncombe  said  he  should  cer- 
tainly bring  on  his  Resolutions  respecting 
the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  be- 
fore this,  on  Monday  night* 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Will  you  divide  ort  it? 

Mr.  T,  Duncombe:  Yes. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Resolution 
moved  by  Sir  R.,Peel:— Ayes  61 ;  Noefc 
25:  atajority  36, 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


T. 


JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H.    Verner,  Col. 
Jones,  Capt.  Vyvyan,  Sir  R,  R. 


WaddingtoD,  H.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
VVelby,  G.  E. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 


Kemble,  H. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knigbtley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Long,  W. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Sir  R,  Peel  afterwards  moved,— 


TELLERS' 

Ashley,  Lord 
Colquhouo.  J. 


Acland,  Sir  t.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aldam,  W. 
Arciibold,  R. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges  W.  H. 
Card  well,  E. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clayton  R.  R. 
Clerk,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Collett,  J. 
Corry,  rt,  hu.  H. 
Craig,  W.  G. 


Cripps,  W. 
Darby,  G. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Escott,  B. 

Fiizroaurice,  hon.  W. 
Fremantle,rt.  h.  SirT. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Goulburn  rt.  hon.  ti. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 

Hawes,  B. 
Heneage,  G.  fl.  VV. 
Herbert,  rt.  hoc.  S. 
Htnde,  J.  H. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
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Jermyn,  Earl  Sheridan^  R.  B. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn,  H     Smith,  it.  hn.  T.  B.  C. 

Lincoln,  £arl  of  Strutt,  £. 

JVIacnamara,  Major  Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 

Marshall,  W,  Warburton,  H. 

Martin,  J.  Ward,  H.  G. 

Martin,  C.  W.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Murray,  A.  Wellesley,  Lord  C. 

Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J.  Whilmore,  T.  C. 

Parker,  J.  Worsley,  Lord 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R.  Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Pigot,  rt.  hon.  D.  tellers. 

Redington,  T.  N,  Young,  J. 

Russell,  Lord  J.  Lennox,  Lord  A. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Bagge,  W. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Col  vile,  C.  R. 
Curteis,  II.  B. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Forbes,  W 
Hamilton,  G.  A, 
Hastie,  A. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hindley  C. 
Maclean,  D, 


Maule,  right  hon.  F. 
Morris,  D. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Pack,  C.  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Spooner,  R. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Waddington,  U.  S. 

TELLERS. 

Duncombe,  T. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 


House  adjourned    at    half-past  three 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  April  21,  1845. 

MiHUTSB.]     Bills.     PuA/ic.— 2^    Death  by  Accidents 

Compensation. 
3'-  and  passed :— SheriA  (Wales). 
Private*  —  !*•  Wallasey  Improvement. 
3^'   Amicable  Society  Assurance  t  Birmingham  and  Staf- 
fordshire Gas  Light  Company ;  Manchester  Stipendiary 
Magistrate!  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation. 

pBTiTJoxs  Prssbntso.  By  Bishops  of  London*  Bangor, 
St.  David's,  and  Down,  Earls  Falmouth,  Fortescue. 
Roden,  Clare,  and  Eglintoun,  Marquesses  of  London> 
derry,  and  Breadalbane,  and  by  Lords  Brougham,  Fam- 
haro,  Stanley,  and  Wodehouse,  from  Clergy  and  others 
of  Merston,  and  numerous  other  places,  against  Increase 
of  Grant  to  Maynooth.— By  Earls  of  Winehilsea,  and 
Fortescue,  from  Cam  Madryn,  and  9  other  phues,  Ibr 
the  1  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  especially  on  the 
Sabbatb.~By  Bishop  of  London,  and  Earl  of  Win- 
ehilsea, from  Clergy  and  others  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Essex,  and  several  other  places,  against  the  Union  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor.— From  Grand  Jury  of  Camarvra, 
and  from  5  other  places,  against  the  Union  of  SL  Asaph 
and  Bangor,  but  in  fkvour  of  the  Appointment  of  a 
Bishop  of  Manchester. — From  Merston,  for  the  better 
RegulaUon  of  Beer  Houses.— By  Bishop  of  Down,  from 
Kilsyth,  and  Newtown  Barry,  for  the  better  Observance 
of  the  Sabbath.— By  Earl  of  Clare,  ttam  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore,  and  of  Clergy  of  the 
united  Diocese,  and  from  Inhabitants  of  Kilbride,  and  nu> 
merous  other  places,  for  Encouragement  of  Schools  in 
cooneKion  with  the  Church  EducaUoo  Sodety  (Irchmd). 
—By  Earl  Fortescue,  and  Lord  Stanley,  from  Tradesmen 
and  others  of  Congleton,  and  several  other  places,  for 
Repeal  of  57th  Clause  of  the  Insolvent  Debton  Act 
Amendment  Bill,  except  as  to  Debts  not  exceeding  5t— 
From  Landowners  tod  oChen  of  County  of  Rutland,  for 
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Proteetion  to  AgricttUure.— f  rom  CaBgRgatkm  of  fte 
Free  Churdi  of  PoUockshaws,  and  6  other  places,  for  In. 
quiry  into  the  Course  of  Instruetioi  adopted  at  Maynooth 
College.— By  Earl  of  Clare,  from  Lisbume,  Kilkeel.  Dowb* 
Patrick,  and  Dundalk  Unions*  for  Alteratioa  of  fter 
Law  Act  (Ireland)  in  respect  to  Repayment  of  Moooy  ad- 
vanced for  building  of  Workhouses;  and  from  f»fc«^ 
tanU  of  Ballyculter  and  Ind&,  for  Revision  and  AltB». 
tion  of  the  Rubrics.— By  Earl  of  Haddington,  and  ni»K^ 
of  Down,  tram  Dunbar,  in  favour  of  the  Inocaae  of 
Grant  to  Maynooth  College^— By  Eart  of  BgUnton.  fton 
Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Synod  of  Glaifow  and  Ayr, 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Schoobnastcn  <Soou 
land). 

Maynooth.]    The  Earl  of  Roden  said, 
he  had  a  great  number  of  petitions  on  that 
absorbing  subject  which  now  occupied  the 
Protestant  mind  of  this  country.     They, 
however,  diflPered  in  their  effect,  some  of 
them  being  directly  opposed  to  the  Bill 
now  in  progress  in  the  other  House,  and 
these  he  should  not  present  to  their  Lord- 
ships at  that  time,  but  should  reaenre  until 
the  period  when  the  Bill  should  be  before 
their  Lordships'  House.     He  had  other 
petitions  of  a  general  nature,  praying  their 
Lordships  not  to  agree  to  any  endowment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  May. 
nooth,   and  also    petitions  praying  their 
Lordships    to    appoint   a  Committee    of 
their  Lordships*    House   (prior    to  ibeir 
agreeing  to   the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill)   to   inquire  what   were   the   tenets, 
dogmas,  and  class  books  taught  at  that 
college.     With  respect  to  the  petitions 
connected  with  this  last  subject,  he  con* 
fessed    that   he  could  conceive    nothing 
more6t,  more  natural,  or  more  right,  than 
that  their  Lordships,  before  consenting  to 
such  a  measure  as  was  now  in  progress 
in  the  other  House,  and  against  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion had  entered  their  dissent,  should  ap« 
point  a  Committee  up  stairs    to  inquire 
into  the  tenets  which  were  taught  at  May- 
nooth  College,  and  which  it  was  now  pro. 
posed  should  be  taught  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent by  the   means   of  additional   funds 
given  for  that  purpose.     It  was  desirabit 
that  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  should  be 
appointed,  because  then  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  of  proving,  if  possible, 
that  what  was  taught  at  Maynooth  Col- 
lege was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  had 
interfered  in  many  respects  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  at  large.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  disproving  the  allegation  to 
that  effect,  and  this  would  tend  very  much 
to  allay  that  very  great  excitement  which 
now  prevailed  in   the  Protestant   miod 
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throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. Should  it,  however,  appear  that 
the  tenets  and  class  books  taught  at  May- 
nooth College  were  highly  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  then  he 
thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in 
that  House  would  not  venture  to  carry 
this  Bill  into  a  law.  He  did  not  wish  now 
to  say  anything  that  would  excite  discus- 
sion, nor  would  he  say  whether  what  was 
taught  at  Maynooth  was  right  or  wrong; 
but  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
was  by  appointing  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
before  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  wiih  that 
view  it  was  his  intention  (if  he  should 
have  the  opportunity)  to  propose,  before 
such  second  reading,  that  a  Committee  be 
appointed  up  stairs  for  inquiring  into  the 
subject.  The  noble  Lord  then  presented 
petitions  to  the  effect  stated. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  he  had  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  same  effect  as  the  bulk 
of  those  presented  by  his  noble  Friend, 
from  the  members  of  the  Independent 
chapel  in  Wellington-street^  Portobello. 
Though  he  greatly  respected  these  peti- 
tioners, as  well  as  others  whose  petitions 
he  had  presented  on  the  same  subject,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  saying  that  he 
difTered  from  them  ;  and  he  could  not  help 
wishing  that  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down,  had  pursued thesame  course. 
But  every  one  was  convinced  of  the  entire 
honesty  and  conscientious  conviction  of 
his  noble  Friend  in  respect  to  any  matter 
on  which  he  delivered  his  opinion,  and 
more  especially  on  a  matter  which  had  so 
long  occupied  his  attention.  But,  as  to 
his  noble  Friend  moving  for  more  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  those  whom  he 
represented,  and  whose  vehemence  shone 
forth  In  their  petitions— it  might  be  more 
beneficial  to  their  cause,  that  if  statements 
were  to  be  made  with  respect  to  Maynooth 
College,  they  should  be  made  in  the 
freedom  of  debate,  than  upon  oath  before 
a  Committee.  It  would  be  better  that 
8uch  assertions  should  be  made  with  that 
manly  freedom  with  which  persons  were 
in  the  habit  of  asserting  things  in  debate, 
and  which  was  very  different  from  state- 
ments made  upon  oath  and  liable  to  cross- 
examination.  Not  that  he  meant  to  say 
that  he  should  not  give  credit  to  any 
statement  made  bv  his  noble  Friend  ;  he 
should  believe  him  just  as  much  in  one 
capacity  as  in  the  other;  but  should  prefer 


if  those  persons  whom  he  so  justly  repre-* 
sented  in  that  place,  would  give  their  body 
of  facts  in  any  way  rather  than  in  sworn 
evidence  before  a  Committee,  where  they 
must  submit  to  be  cross-examined.  But 
it  would  not  do  for  them  to  prove,  even  if 
they  could,  that  those  bad  books  and  doc- 
trines  were  taught  in  Maynooth  College; 
it  would  not  do  to  say^-"  Don't  add  so 
many  thousands  to  the  old  grant."  Why, 
did  not  his  noble  Friend  come  forward 
every  year,  and  with  the  same  objection, 
for  fifty  years  back?  If  it  was  bad  to  give 
30,000/.  to  this  College,  was  it  not  bad  to 
give  9,000/.?  The  amount  did  not  alter 
the  state  of  the  case  as  to  principle.  The 
opponents  to  the  increased  grant  reminded 
him  of  the  frail  lady  who  admitted  that 
she  had  had  a  child,  but  said  it  was  only 
a  very  small  one.  They  objected  to  the 
present  proposition,  yet  they  never  said  a 
word  against  the  grant  before.  He  was 
astonished  to  see  the  great  flame  which 
had  been  raised  against  this  increase ; 
whereas  the  old  grant  had  been  received 
with  total  silence  from  year  to  year.  But 
he  was  more  astonished  to  hear  people  say 
that  this  grant  was  an  endowment  of 
Maynooth.  It  was  not  an  endowment* 
It  was  the  grossest  perversion  of  intellect, 
and  the  greatest  abuse  of  language,  to  re- 
present it  as  an  endowment.  But,  let 
that  be  the  case  or  not,  they  would  only 
just  be  endowing  what  they  had  been  en« 
dowing  as  hard  as  they  could  for  the  last 
fifty  years;  yet  all  at  once  the  four  cor« 
ners  of  the  world  were  to  be  set  in  a  flame 
by  the  report  of  the  endowment  of  a  Popish 
College.  He  felt  humbled,  degraded,  and 
mortified,  in  the  greatest  degree,  to  see  so 
many  of  his  fellow  countrymen  led  away 
by  such  furious  nonsense.  With  all  pos- 
sible respect —not  with  all  respect,  but 
with  all  possible  respect  for  the  petitioners, 
he  did  not  agree  with  them  in  thinking 
that  by  agreeing  to  the  increased  grant  to 
Maynooth  they  would  be  putting  souls  in 
jeopardy,  or  that  statesmen  would  be 
guilty  of  every  sort  of  departure  from  prin- 
ciple. Why  was  that  said  ?  Oh  I  because 
it  was  an  endowment  of  Maynooth  Col* 
lege,  and  the  next  thing  would  be  an  en« 
dowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Why, 
that  did  not  follow.  Parliament  might 
stop  where  they  were.  But  suppose  they 
did  go  further,  they  would  only  do  what 
had  been  done  before.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  supported  Lord  Francis  Egerton  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  resolution  to  this 
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effect: — '<  Resolved,  that  it  iseipedient/' 
.^qot  that  it  IB  irreligious,  not  ihat  it  puts 
immortal  souls  in  danger,  not  that  it  is 
endowing  heresy,  and  error,  and  idolatry; 
no  such  thing;  but  *'  that  it  is  eipedient 
to  grant  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  secular  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  of  Ireland,  exercising  their 
religious  functions'*— thoie  functions  now 
called  superstitious  and  idolatrous — **  in 
Ireland/*  That  was  carried  by  200  odd 
votes  against  160  odd,  giving  a  majority 
of  forty-three.  At  that  time  he  heard 
nothing  like  what  was  advanced  at  the 
present  tipoe.  The  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  took  this  ground : — ^"  They 
said  they  had  not  the  least  objection  to 
the  principle,**  but,  said  Sir  R.  Peel,  "  I 
should  vote  for  it  if  the  Catholic  question 
werecarried/*  That  Resolution  involved  the 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierar- 
chy and  clergy  in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of 
240,000/.  Itwascarried by agreat majority, 
and  would  have  been  finally,  had  the  other 
question  been  carried.  It  was  called  the 
clerical  wing,  and  the  other  the  free- 
holders' wing ;  and  the  two  were  to  go  on 
fori  passu.  But,  the  one  being  rejected, 
the  other  was  not  carried  ;  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  an  endowment  of  the 
clergy  as  a  condition  and  stipulation  for 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland.  For  one  who  had  wished  well  to 
the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  he  must 
soy  that  he  had  hoped  never  to  hear  such 
sentiments  as  he  now  heard  upon  this 
subject,  and  he  repeated  that  he  could  not 
support  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

The  Earl  of  Mountcashell  said,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  their  Ix)rdships'  House  to  have 
any  question  discussed  in  detail  on  the 
occasion  of  presenting  a  petition.  He 
could  answer  every  word  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  He  could  prove  the  fallacy 
of  what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
stated,  but  the  proper  time  was  not  yet 
come ;  when  it  did  come,  however,  he 
would  be  ready  to  take  up  the  subject. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  when  the  question 
should  come  before  their  Lordships  in  the 
regularway,many  things  would  be  brought 
forward  that  must  make  some  of  their 
Lordships  pause  before  they  came  to  a 
decision.  It  would  be  very  much  better 
for  noble  Lords  to  listen,  first  of  all,  calmly 
and  fairly  to  all  the  arguments  which 
could  be  advanced  on  both  sideii  and 


then  decide,  and  not  come  forward  on  tha 
presentation  of  petitions  and  make  asser« 
lions,  and  say, — "I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  give  fny  vote  in  a  particular  way 
before  I  examine  into  the  merits  of  the 
question,  or  hear  them  discussed.'*  He 
thoueht  such  a  course  unconstitutional 
and  improper.  He,  therefore,  found  fault 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for  set* 
ting  a  bad  example  in  that  House.  He 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  not  follow 
that  example. 

Lord  Brougham  confessed  that  he  stood 
corrected  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  he  felt 
deeply  grateful  to  him  for  not  inflicting 
upon  him  the  punishment  he  had  threat* 
ened  —  for  not  doing  what  he  said  he 
would— answer  him.  No  doubt  the  noble 
Earl  would  answer  him ;  but  he  hoped  the 
noble  Earl  would  give  him  a  further  respite. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  wish  ever  to  suffer  under 
thst  infliction,  after  the  specimen  the 
noble  Earl  had  given  that  evening.  But 
he  must  say  that  when  he  found  bow  his 
noble  Friend  who  preceded  him  had  en- 
tered largely  into  the  question  while  pre- 
senting petitions,  he  certainly  thought 
that  what  was  good  for  one  would  be  good 
for  another. 

The  EsrI  of  Clare  said,  that,  in  conse« 
quence  of  the  lamented  death  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  he 
was  called  upon  to  present  certain  peti« 
tions  to  their  Lordships.  In  doing  so  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  how 
deeply  he  regretted  the  cause  by  which 
this  duty  had  devolved  upon  him — the 
death  of  a  nobleman  who,  from  his  ad« 
mirable  conduct  in  his  sphere  of  action— 
from  the  way  in  which  he  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  landed  proprietor — from  bis 
liberal  encouragement  of  every  institotioo 
in  both  countries  for  the  improvement  of 
society,  and  from  the  part  also  which  he 
took  in  the  debates  in  that  House— Jie 
must  say  that  he  considered  the  death  of 
that  nobleman  was  both  a  great  public 
and  private  loss ;  but  he  believed  that  his 
memory  would  be  warmly  cherished  with 
undiminished  affection  by  every  person  io 
every  class  of  society  who  had  known  him. 

Lord  WliamcUffe  said,  that  he  had 
made  some  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  re* 
fusal  of  the  coroner  of  Thetford  to  make 
a  return  of  the  number  of  inquests  held 
on  infants,  and  found  that  there  was  oo 
record  at  the  Home  Office  of  any  reply  to 
the  coroner's  letter,  as  to  the  payment  for 
his  trouble  in  making  out  the  return;  but 
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if  the  noble  Earl  would  now  move  for  a 
•peciel  return  from  that  coroner  of  his  in- 
quetts  on  infants  under  one  year  old,*  for 
the  ten  years  ending  June  30th,  1842,  he 
(Lord  Whamcliife)  would  take  care  that 
the  gentleman  should  be  told  that  he 
must  make  the  return,  without  trying  to 
make  any  stipulation  whatever  with  re- 
spect to  payment. 

The  Earl  of  Mountcaskell  moved  ac- 
cordingly; and  the  Return  was  ordered. 

DSATH    BT    ACCIDSNTS    CoifPfiNSA- 

TjOK  Bill.]  Lord  Lyltleton  moved  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  At  present, 
a  person  who  suffered  by  an  accident 
arising  from  the  negligence  of  another, 
might  obtain  compensation  in  damages  if 
he  recovered  from  the  injury,  but  if  he 
died,  the  right  of  action  died  with  him. 
By  this  Bill  his  family,  or  his  parents,  if 
he  left  no  wife  or  child,  would  be  entitled 
to  the  same  remedy  as  he  would  (if  he 
bad  survifed)  have  been  entitled  to.  This 
was  the  law  already  in  France;  and  as 
the  value  of  a  man's  life  was  calculable, 
juries  would  soon  get  into  the  habit  of 
assessing  damages  quite  as  well  as  for  an 
injury  to  his  person. 

Lord  Campbell  thought  the  Bill  a  most 
signal  amendment  of  the  law,  and  gave 
bis  entire  approbation  to  the  principle  at 
least;  indeed,  he  should  hardly  venture  to 
abolish  the  system  of  deodands,  however 
absurd,  until  there  was  some  check  upon 
negligence  substituted.  There  had  been 
suggestions  to  give  a  power  to  coroners 
to  inflict  a  fine  upon  those  who  might  be 
in  fault;  but  they  were  often  very  much 
excited  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  body  and 
the  detail  of  the  circumstances,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  the  proper  tribunal  which 
would  mete  out  equal  justice  between  the 
parties.  He  hoped  that  the  Deodands  Bill, 
which  he  had  suspended,  would  go  pari 
passu  with  this  Bill,  and  that  their  march 
would  be  triumphant  through  the  other 
House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had  no 
disposition  to  oppose  this  Bill,  especially 
as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  approved  of  its  prin- 
ciple. He  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
require  a  considerable  alteration  in  its 
details,  and  recommended  that  it  should 
go  to  a  Committee  up  stairs.  If  compen- 
sation were  required  to  be  given  to  the 
children  of  a  murdered  person,  application 
must  be  made  to  the  Secietary  of  State 


to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  murderer* 
He  should  not  object  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Billy  and  recommended  that  it  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  above  stairs,  to 
see  in  what  shape  it  could  be  put  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  noble  Lord* 

Lord  Lyitleton  was  understood  to  coo^ 
sent  to  this  course.    Bill  read  2*. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Monday ,  April  21,  1845. 

MnruTH.]  Kiw  Wiun^— For  Penbigh  Coaatj,  «.  Sir 
WaUiini  Williams  Wyxm,  Bt.,  Steward  of  Bromfleld  and 
Yale;  for  Peeblei-shlre,  v.  William  Forbes  Mackensie, 
Esq.  CommlssioDer  of  the  Treasury ;  for  Leominster,  «. 
Charles  Greenairay,  Esq.,  Chiltem  Huadrada. 
BiULa.     PubUc—V'  Malt  Drawback. 

6«*  Cokmial  Passengers 

Reported.  ~  Infeftqneiit  (Seothad);  HoitaUe  Seourltiat 
(Scotland). 

3*-  and  psssed ;— Ciutoms  (Import  Duties). 

Pritfote.—l*'  CaWerfs  Estate ;  BoUeau's  Divoree. 

S*-  Coventry,  Bedwortk  and  Nuneaton  Railway  t  WUta, 
SoroerKt,  and  Weymouth  Railway ;  Cromer  Protectian 
from  the  Sea;  Direct  London  and  Portsmouth  Railway  ; 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  (Mold  Branch  and  Pur- 
chase of  Chester  and  Birkenhead  Railway)  (No.  9)  i  Li- 
Teipool  and  Bury  Railway  (Bolton,  Wigan,  and  Liver- 
pool Railway, and  Bury  Extension):  Southampton  and 
Dorchester  Railway;  Lynn  and  Dereham  Railway; 
Dunstable,  and  London  and  Birmlagham  Railway  i  Nor- 
thumberland Railways  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Rail- 
way (No.  2) ;  Saint  Ives  Junction  Railway. 

ll€yorl«d;~Newcastl»*ttpon-Tyne  Coal  Tbib  i  Bridgwater 
Navigation  and  Railway;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Port 

3*-  and  passed  :  —  WalUoey  Improvement ;  Devonport 
Gas  and  Coke  Company;  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse 
Gas. 
PsTiTions  PBiaBiTTxs.  By  Sir  John  M'Taggart,  fhim 
Portpatrid^  and  Stranraer,  for  better  Observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day.^By  several  hon.  Menibers,  from  an  im- 
mense number  of  places  (198  Petitions),  against  the 
Grant  to  Maynooth  College.—  By  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surrey,  Mr.  T.  Dunoombe,  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  ttom 
several  places,  in  Ikvour  of  the  Grant  to  Maynooth 
College. — From  Royston,  for  supplying  Grant  to  May- 
nooth Collie  from  the  Revenues  of  the  Established 
Church. — By  Mr.  Bameby,  from  Worcester  for  Relief 
from  Agricultural  Taxation.->By  Coload  Powell,  from 
Tregaron,  for  Establishment  of  County  Courts.-~By  Sir 
James^Graham,  from  the  Vicar  of  Alton,  for  Alteration 
of  Law  relating  to  Highways.— «y  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  Mr.  H. 
Berkeley,  Mr.  Hussey,  and  Mr.  Warburtoo,  ttom  several 
pUces,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  Insolvent  Debtors 
Act— By  Sir  J.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Henley,  from  several 
places,  against  Justice^  Cleriis  and  decks  of  the  Peace 
BilL — By  Mr.  Langston,  from  Guardians  oC  the  Poor  of 
Oxford,  agaiuft  Parochial  Settlement  BilL — By  Lord  J. 
Rtissell,  fkom  University  College,  and  King's  College, 
London,  for  Alteration  of  Physle  and  Surgery  BSIL — ^By 
Mr.  Bankes.  frimi  Mold,  for  Diminishing  the  Number  of 
Public  Houses.^By  Mr.  Henley,  from  Witney,  for  Alter- 
ation of  Law  rdating  to  the  Sale  of  Beer. 

Absence  of  Members  from  Com* 
MiTTEEs.]  Viscount  Palmertton  appear- 
ed at  the  Bsr,  and  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Lynn  and  Ely  Rail, 
way  Bill,  that  Mr.  Wyse  and  Mr.  Berkeley 
were  not  present  that  rooming  for  one 
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hour  after  the  time  fixed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee;  that  in  half  an 
hour  aftec  they  attended  ;  but  that  the 
Committee  had  not  suffered  any  incon- 
venience from  their  temporary  absence. 

Lord  G.  Somerset  said,  that  as  this 
was  the  first  instance  of  non-attendance, 
and  as  they  were  then  commencing  a 
new  system,  he  did  not  wish  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  circumstance;  but  in 
future  he  should  take  steps  to  enforce 
attendance,  in  which  he  hoped  the 
House  would  support  him,  by  moving 
that  Members  who  should  be  absent 
without  sufficient  cause  should  be  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 

Mr.  Wyse  was  understood  to  say, 
that  his  absence  was  accidental,  and  to 
express  a  hope  that  it  might  be  passed 
over. 

Mr,  H.  Berkeley  said,  that  having  many 
other  things  to  occupy  bis  mind,  he  had 
altogether  forgotten  the  hour  of  attend- 
ance. He  suggested  that  when  Members 
were  named  on  a  Private  Bill,  they  should 
have  a  note  sent  to  them  reminding  them 
of  the  hour. 

Lord  G.  Somerset  had  no  objection  to 
adopt  that  suggestion,  but  in  the  present 
case  the  hour  of  attendance  was  mention- 
ed in  the  Votes  of  Saturday. 

Subject  dropped. 

Aficr  a  short  time, 

Mr.  Barneby  appeared  at  the  Bar,  and 
reported  from  the  Barnesley  Junciion 
Railway  Committee,  that  from' the  time 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Joseph  Somes  was  not  in  attendance 
for  one  hour;  that  in  half  an  hour  after 
that  time  he  attended,  and  stated  that  his 
absence  arose  wholly  from  his  having 
made  a  mistake  as  to  the  hour ;  and  that 
the  Committee  had  not  suffered  any  incon- 
venience from  his  temporary  absence. 

Standing  Orpers  ov  Railways 
— Thb  Board  of  Trade.]  Mr.  T, 
Duncombe  rose  to  move,  according  to 
Notice,  that  Section  11  of  Standing 
Order  No.  87  which  requires  Commit- 
tees on  Railway  Bills  to  make  a  Special 
Report  to  the  House  of  the  reasons 
which  may  induce  them  to  adopt  or  reject 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  be  discharged.  The  Standing  Or* 
derin  question  having  been  read,  the  hon. 
Member  proceeded  to  say,  that  in  a»king 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  discbarge  of  this 


order,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 
state  his  belief  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  they  ought  to  come  to  some  under. 
standing  as  to  the  position  in  which  the 
House  stood  in  relation  to  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
more  particularly  when  they  recollected 
that  the  Committees  of  the  House  had 
that  day  commenced  taking  into  consider- 
ation  a  portion  of  the  many  Railway  Bills 
introduced  in  the  present  Session.  The 
decision  on  those  Bills  involved  an  im- 
mense mass  of  property — not  less  than 
100,000,000/.  in  value,  and  an  extent  of 
4,000  miles  of  railway.  On  the  decisions 
of  those  Committees  would  depend  the 
fortune  or  the  ruin  of  thousands.  The  time 
had  arrived,  therefore,  when  the  public 
ought  to  know  whether  the  Committees  of 
that  House  were  to  be  the  mere  puppets 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  especially  when 
they  looked  at  the  dissatisfaction  given  by 
the  Railway  Department  of  that  Board 
throughout  England^  Scotland,  and  Ire* 
land.  The  public  ought  to  know  whether 
the  House  would  submit  to  be  the  subor- 
dinate branch  of  a  subordinate  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  How  these 
Committees  were  to  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired of  them  he  could  not  understand. 
To  Committee  A.  there  were  referred  no  less 
than  twenty-three  Railway  Bills,  including 
the  Kentish  and  South- Eastern  lines;  twen- 
ty-three lines  would  have  to  be  decided 
on  by  the  five  Gentlemen  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  sit  on  this  Committee.  An 
attempt  had  been  recently  made  to  restraia 
ihe  number  of  speeches  of  counsel  before 
Railway  Committees ;  but  even  if  the 
proposition  had  been  agreed  to,  still  they 
would  have  twenty-three  opening  speeches* 
twenty«three  speeches  in  opposition,  and 
twenty-three  speeches  in  reply  on  every 
Bill — in  all  sixty-nine  speeches  from  the 
counsel  on  these  twenty- three  Bills.  la 
addition  to  this,  they  would  have  the 
opposition  incidental  to  all  railways* 
emanating  eiiher  from  other  companies 
or  private  parties.  And,  besides  all  this* 
there  was  to  be,  it  seemed,  a  third 
party  before  the  Committee.  It  was  to 
be  obliged  to  report  the  reasons  why  it 
differed  from  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  reference  to  anv  coaa- 
peting  line;  thus,  supposing  the  Board 
had  recommended  one  line  in  preference 
to  another,  the  Committee  was  to  draw  out 
its  reasons  for  dissenting  from  that  le- 
commendation.  The  Railway  Department 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  far  from  being 
efficient.  As  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  sometimes  discharged  their 
functions,  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  not  long  since  the  Speaker  had  called 
their  attention  to  a  clause  that  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Midland  Counties  Railway 
Bill  by  the  company,  which  empowered 
them  to  go  through  any  land,  and  even 
within  a  mile  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
proprietor,  without  notice  to  such  pro- 
prietor. That  clause  had  not  beeu  dis- 
covered by  the  Board  of  Trade,  nor  was 
it  seen  till  (he  Speaker  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  it.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
Bill  came  befoie  the  Board  of  Trade  as  an 
unopposed  Bill.  The  agent  did  not  Intimate 
that  there  was  in  the  Bill  any  departure 
from  the  usual  course,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  therefore,  did  not  institute  any 
inquiry.  This  mode  of  performing  their 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  public. 
They  did  not  preserve  secrecy,  and  the 
manner  in  which  information  as  to  the 
Great  Northern  and  its  competing  line 
had  transpired,  had  led  to  some  strange 
proceedings  in  the  money  market.  The 
information  had  caused  a  great  change  in 
the  price  of  shares  in  the  Direct  Northern 
and  the  London  and  York  lines.  He  must 
also  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Board  came  to  their  decisions,  laying  down 
a  great  principle  one  day,  and  infringing 
it  the  next.  This  was  particularly  the 
cuse  wiih  regard  to  the  London  and  York, 
the  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  and  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railways.  The  Board 
usurped  powers  which  were  never  intended 
to  be  exercised  by  it.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  he  would  refer  to  the  circular  ad- 
dressed by  them  to  the  agents  for  Bills, 
in  which  they  expressly  referred  to  their 
supervision  of  Bills  during  their  progress 
through  Parliament.  Now,  he  denied  that 
by  the  Standing  Orders  they  had  any  such 
power.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  examine 
the  different  projects  before  they  came  to 
the  House.  After  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  whatever.  He  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  (o  this  Standing  Order.  It  had  been 
agreed  to  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
Members  of  the  House  present  but  the 
Members  of  the  Government.  Had  the 
attention  of  the  House  or  the  public  been 
called  to  the  subject,  thai  Standing;  Order 
would  never  have  been  passed.  He  now 
*  called  their  attention  to  it,  in  the  hope 
V0L.LXX1X.    {™2} 


that  the  true  position  and  duties  of  the 
Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  t>e  ascertained. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  begged  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  After  the  insinuations  which  had 
been  uttered  in  that  House,  and  out  of 
doors,  he  was  anxious  to  know  what 
charges  were  to  be  brought  against  the 
conduct  and  proceedings  of  that  Depart- 
ment. The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
Reports  which  had  emanated  from  that 
Department,  and  their  discussions  in  re- 
ference to  the  various  schemes  brought 
before  them,  had  given  general  dissatis- 
faction. He  believed  the  very  reverse  of 
this  was  the  case.  In  general,  the  public 
were  highly  satisfied  with  their  Reports, 
and  the  only  dissatisfaction  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  reference  to  them  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  parties  immediately  and  di- 
rectly interested  in  those  schemes  against 
which  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  thought  it  their  duty 
to  report.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  com« 
mon  with  others,  had  borne  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  assiduity  and  diligence  with 
which  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  Rail- 
way Committee  of  the  Board.  He  would 
not  claim  to  himself  any  share  of  the  merit 
which  those  had  a  right  to  claim  who  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  making  the  Reports* 
He  was,  however,  very  ready  to  take  his 
share  of  the  responsibility  which  devolved 
upon  that  Department.  The  importance 
of  railway  legislation  had  for  many  years 
past  attracted  the  attention  of  that  House, 
and  several  Committees  had  observed 
upon  the  imperfection  of  the  system  of 
legislation  which  formerly  obtained  upon 
that  subject.  These  Committees  had  uni- 
formly concurred  in  viewing  Railway  Bills 
not  so  much  as  private  and  Local  Bills,  as 
measures  affecting  the  general  interests. 
The  local  interests  involved  in  them  would 
receive  attention  from  proceeding  in  the 
ordinary  manner  upon  them ;  but  it  was 
found  that  there  were  public  interests 
which  could  not  be  attended  to  unless  the 
care  of  them  should  be  committed  to  some 
Public  Department,  regularly  constituted 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  Committee  of  last  Session,  that  all 
railway  schemes,  before  being  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  should  be 
submitted  for  previous  investigation  to  a 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and 
they  distinctly  averred  that  their  recom- 
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mendation  did  not  contemplate  the  super- 
seding the  authority  of  that  House,  but 
that  the  duties  of  the  Railway  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  merely  to 
collect  information,  and  to  gi^e  to  the 
House  the  result  of  their  investigations, 
with  regard  to  all  questions  affecting  the 
public  safety,  or  in  any  way  involving  the 
general  interest.  Although  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  the  question  was  not  entirely  free 
from  difficulty,  he  believed  that  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  last  year,  and  that  it 
was  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  in  the 
most  complete  manner  the  recommenda* 
tions  of  that  Committee.  When  he  heard 
surmises  made,  and  insinuations  uttered 
against  the  Members  composiog  that  De* 
partment,  that  they,  with  a  view  of  fa* 
vouring  the  gambling  speculations  of  cer- 
tain parties,  had  given  information  to 
these  parties,  prior  to  the  public  notifica- 
tion of  their  decisions  in  the  Gazette,  he 
begged  the  House  to  recollect  the  difficult 
position  in  which  these  Gentlemen  were 
placed,  who  were  thus  liable  to  such  gene* 
ral  accusations,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  meet,  notwithstanding  the 
explicit  declaration  which  had  already 
been  made  in  that  House  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  utmost  secrecy  had  been  ob- 
served, by  all  the  parties  charged,  and  no 
word  had  been  breathed  of  what  these 
decisions  were,  until  they  appeared  in  the 
public  Gazette,  He  would  again,  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  of  Trade,  declare  expli- 
citly,  in  that  House,  that  no  Member  of 
the  Railway  Department  ever  did,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  convey  to  any  par- 
ties interested  in  these  schemes  the  slight- 
est inkling  of  what  their  decisions  were 
likely  to  be,  until  the  public  notification 
had  been  made  in  the  Gazette.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  referred  to  the  sudden  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  Direct  Northern  and  the 
London  and  York  schemes,  immediately 
previous  to  the  notification  of  the  decision 
of  the  Railway  Committee  in  regard  to 
them.  But  that  was  the  result  of  specu. 
lations  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  was 
totally  uninfluenced  by  the  Department 
complained  of.  The  hon.  Gentleman  also 
alluded  to  the  coalition  which  bad  taken 
place  between    two    liner  'rect 

Northern  and  the  Lincoln  i. 

That  coalition  was  dete  ' 

the  parties  interested  tin 


decisions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  reqiect 
to  them  hud  no  connexion  with  that  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  perfectly  well  known  tho 
day  previous  to  the  notification  of  these 
decisions  appearing  in  the  Gazette^  that 
this  coalition  had  taken  place;  and  that 
coalition  itself  was  likely  to  lead  to  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  Direct  Northern  and 
the  Lincoln  and  Cambridge  lines.  The 
Committee  had,  in  every  case  on  which 
they  had  reported,  stated  fullv  and  distinct- 
ly the  ground?  of  their  several  decisions,  and 
the  results  which  they  contemplated  would 
ensue  from  the  adoption  of  their  decisions 
by  the  House.  They  left  it  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  to  judge  how  hx 
they  were  borne  out  in  their  recommenda- 
tions by  the  facts  which  would  necessarilj 
be  submitted  to  these  Committees,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  House, 
With  regard  to  the  Standing  Order  sought 
to  be  rescinded  by  the  present  Motion, 
that  Order  required  the  Committees  of  the 
House  to  report  which  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  they  had  adopted.  If,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  Committees  adopt- 
ed the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  would  be  a  proof  that  the 
House  had  adopted  the  wiser  course,  in 
subjecting  railway  schemes  to  the  preli- 
minary examination  which  they  underwent 
before  that  Department;  but  inasmoch 
as  all  matters  of  merely  private  and  local 
interest  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  ap* 
pointment  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  excluded  from  their  oonsiderm- 
tion,  it  might  frequently  happen  that 
Committees  of  that  House  might  be  dis- 
posed to  reject  schemes  which,  on  public 
grounds  alone,  were  approved  of  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  because  they  might  find 
such  strong  obstacles  of  a  private  and  local 
nature  as  would  prevent  the  poaaibility  of 
their  giving  them  their  sanction.  It  would 
be  only  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the 
House,  that  its  Committees  should  nake  a 
Report  to  the  House  as  to  the  instanoea  in 
which  they  deemed  it  proper  to  adopt  the 
views  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  at  to 
those  in  which  they  did  not.  At  page  55 
of  the  Standing  Orders,  in  cases  of  Rail- 
way Bills,  it  was  laid  down  that  if  any 
ReriAPf  mtti^e  under  the  authority  of  the 
B  'b,  on  any  Bill,  was  laid  be* 

Yuch  Report  would  hs  r^. 
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try,  for  tbe  first  time,  that,  in  the  first 
place*  all  Reports  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  referred 
to  the  Committees  od  the  respectire  Bills 
in  question,  and  also  required  that  these 
Committees  should  report  to  the  House 
which  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  they  had  adopted,  and  which 
of  them  they  had  rejected.  He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  at  present  agree 
to  any  alteration  in  these  Standing  Orders, 
and  that  they  would  concur  with  him  in 
the  view  which  he  took  of  the  matter, 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  gire 
the  experiment  adopted  a  fair  trial,  and 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  Session,  and  see 
in  what  manner  the  Reports  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  dealt  with  by  the  several 
Committees  on  Railway  Bills.  Experience 
would  then  much  better  enable  them  to 
suggest  any  alterations  which  it  might  be 
expedient  to  make.  He  wished  to  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  he  had  given 
notice  for  certain  Resolutions  which  he 
intended  to  move  to-morrow,  and  as  he 
had  only  the  same  remark  to  make  with 
regard  to  them,  that  they  were  questions 
for  future  consideration,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  postpone  these  Motions  to  the 
end  of  the  Session.  He  had  only  to  say 
that  he  believed  the  Railway  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  fulfilled  its 
onerous  duties  ablv  and  satisfactorily  to 
the  country ;  and  he  trusted  that>  before 
the  House  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  they  would  wait  to  see 
wnat  might  be  the  judgment  of  the  seve- 
ral Committees,  to  whom  the  Reports  of 
that  Department  were  referred,  and  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  investigate  them  fully, 
and  in  detail,  instead  of  prematurely  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said  be  apprehended 
that  the  object  of  his  hon.  Friend  in  mak- 
ing this  Motion  was  to  express  to  that 
House  an  opinion  that  the  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  not  entitled  to  cre- 
dit. He  confessed  that  he  was  not  in. 
dined  to  take  that  view,  believing  it  to  be 
altogether  premature.  They  had  imposed 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  a  most  arduous 
duty,  in  the  performance  of  which  they 
had  prepared  various  Reports.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  either  that  those  Re- 
ports were  or  were  not  entitled  to  credit ; 
but  by  the  end  of  tbe  Session,  when  the 
Reports  of  the  Committees  had  been 
made,  there  would  be  abundant  material 
for  judging  whether  they  were  entitled  to 
Qoofidencci  or  whether  ibey  deserved  tbe 


reproach  which  had  been  cast  upon  them» 
He  was  much  too  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  the  task  submitted  to 
the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  be  desirous  of  passing  any 
harsh  censures  upon  the  way  in  which 
they  had  carried  that  task  into  effect ;  and 
he  was  quite  ready  to  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  industry,  impartiality,  and  integrity 
with  which  the  business  of  that  Depart- 
ment was  conducted.  He  considered,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  composition  and  constitution 
of  that  Department  was  quite  anomalous 
as  contrasted  with  the  other  administrative 
arrangements  of  the  country ;  and  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  Affairs 
of  Trade  ought  to  have  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  sole  responsibility  of  that  part 
of  their  duties  which  related  to  the  affairs 
of  railways.  In  his  opinion,  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  Department,  as  a  separate 
tribunal,  was  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake 
from  which  important  consequences  had 
followed.  It  was  a  most  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient  machinerv;  and  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  reconsider  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether 
they  could  not  make  some  improvement 
in  it.  Without  wishing  to  cast  censure 
on  that  Department,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  in  some  degree  they  had 
been  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  the  task 
which  had  been  submitted  to  them.  The 
Railway  Department  ought  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  affording  information  to  the 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
they  ought  not  to  pronounce  peremptory 
decisions.  In  many  cases  he  thought  the 
decisions  they  had  come  to  were  too  pe- 
remptory. They  appeared  to  him  to 
meddle  with  some  topics  which  they 
ought  to  have  avoided  altogether.  The 
errors  to  which  he  meant  to  refer  were  of 
this  description  :  for  instance — in  some  of 
these  Reports  this  very  important  consi- 
deration was  introduced;  they  said,  **  We 
recommend  this  or  that  railway,  because 
we  have  obtained  from  them  an  agreement 
that  their  fares  shall  be  very  reasonable 
and  low ;"  but  then  in  other  Reports  re- 
lating to  other  railways,  he  found  this  sti- 
pulation was  omitted  altogether.  Thus 
the  whole  communication  between  London 
and  the  West  of  England  was  given  to 
one  company.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  was  not  very  right;  but  then  he 
found  no  bargain  of  this  kind  in  favour  of 
the  public  had  been  made  with  them. 
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The  general  error  which  he  ihought  the 
Department  had  committed  was,  that 
principles  and  considerations  were  not 
suggested  for  the  guidance  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  House ;  but  down  they  | 
came  with  peremptory  decisions  on  this 
and  that  point,  and  not  always  in  con- 
sistency with  what  appeared  in  others  of 
their  Reports.  Still  there  was  nothing 
he  should  more  regret  than  to  leave  on 
the  House  an  impression  that  he  cast  any 
censure  on  this  Department,  or  that  he 
was  not  sensible  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  subject.  Thinking 
the  Motion  a  most  unparliamentary  and 
injudicious  course  to  pursue,  he  should 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  that  the  House  in 
general,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins. 
bury  in  particular,  would  acquiesce  in 
the  construction  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had  put 
upon  the  Motion  now  under  discussion. 
It  was,  he  thought,  perfectly  plain,  that, 
whatever  merits  might  attach  to  that 
Motion,  yet  those  merits  were  not  such  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  render  it 
advisable  to  agree  to  the  Motion.  For 
they  now  stood  in  this  dilemma:  every 
one  of  the  Reports  which  had  hitherto 
been  made  by  the  Railway  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House.  Some  of  them  had 
been  referred  to  Committees,  which  had 
already  been  constituted,  and  others  were 
about  to  be  referred.  The  objections 
which  were  made  to  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment and  their  proceedings  might  or 
might  not  be  well  founded  ;  but  the  evils 
connected  with  them  had  taken  place, 
and  the  House  had  the  Reports  before 
them  which  were  the  result  of  the  sys- 
tem. Now  he  submitted  that  unless  all 
these  Reports  were  positively  mischievous 
in  themselves—not  only  of  little  value, 
but  positively  worthless  and  worse  than 
useless— they  could  not  take  a  more  ill- 
advised  course  than  that  of  depriving 
themselves  of  whatever  information  and 
assistance  might  be  afforded,  even  in  the 
worst  view  that  had  been  taken  in  these 
Reports.  Generally  speaking,  he  consi- 
dered the  Reports  were  manifestly  docu- 
ments of  great  value ;  for  even  if  they 
were  not  right  in  their  conclusions — and 
he  had  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  gene- 
rality of  them  with  regard  to  their  conclu- 
sions— no  one  could  help  perceiving  that 
generally   they  opened  up  the  question 


from  the  very  root,  and  therefore  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  in  directing  the 
course  of  inquiry  by  the  Committees  of 
this  House.     He  thought,  therefore,  that 
at  this  moment  there  was  neither  argu- 
ment nor  shadow  of  argument  for  with- 
holding these  Reports  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committees.     If  such  autho. 
rity  had  been  assigned  to  these  Reports 
as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  Com* 
mittees  of  this  House  to  give  reasons,  pro 
and   con,  for  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  thought 
there  would  be  some  force  in  the  Motion  ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  assure  themselves  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committees  had  been  called  to 
particular    Reports.      There   were   tome 
other  points  upon  which  he  desired  to  say 
a  few  words.    The  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  the    Standing    Order    was    almost 
smuggled  through  the  House  in  the  last 
Session,  and  complained  of  the  lateness  of 
the  period  when  the  debate  on  the  Stand- 
ing Order  came  on.     He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  in  lamenting  the  lateness 
of  the  debate,  but  could  assure  him  that 
no  person  was  to  blame  for  that.     Not  a 
day  was  lost  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Session,  and  the  Minute  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  constituting  the  Railway 
Department  was  brought  forward  as  early 
as  possible.     He  begged  to  say  also  that 
the  Standing  Order  was  not  smuggled 
through  the  House.    This  very  point  was 
fully  discussed  in  the  last  Session,  and 
there  certainly  appeared  at  that  time  ao 
almost  unanimous    acquiescence  in    the 
propriety  of  the  plan.     He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  whole  question  was   not 
surrounded   with   difficulty,   and  if  any 
error  were  committed  it  might  be  to  some 
extent    pardonable;    but,    at    the    same 
time,  he  believed  that  it  was  not  possible 
to   have  conducted   the  business  of  the 
Railway  Department,  such  as  it  had  been 
during  the  last  six  months,  in  the  maoner 
pointed  out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  was,  as  one  among  the  many  branches 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.     Whether  the  pre* 
sent  was  a  convenient  arrangement  or  ool« 
he  should  say  most  con6deDtly  that  the 
railway  business  could   not   possibly   be 
conducted  as  part  of  the  f>:eoeral  business 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.     If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   was  aware  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  business  connected  with  that  De- 
partment of  the  Board,  he  would  be  of 
I  the  same  opinion.    For  the  time  it  lasted 
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it  demanded  undivided  attention,  and  un- 
less the  Board  of  Trade  were  prepared  to 
perform  the  duty  in  a  very  slovenly  and 
unsatisfactory  way,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  suggestion  of  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  to  be  carried  out.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  Railway 
Department  bad  misconceived  the  task 
submitted  to  them  ;  and  be  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) agreed  with  him  thus  far — he 
thought  that  the  Reports  bad  gone  fur- 
ther with  regard  to  the  number  of  details 
they  went  through,  the  views  they  pre- 
sented, and  the  decisiveness  of  the  tone 
they  assumed — he  granted,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  they  did  go  further  than  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  tbe  Select  Com- 
mittee last  year.  But  he  begged  the  House 
not  upon  that  account,  at  this  moment, 
to  pronounce  or  imply  any  condemnation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  fact  was  that 
the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
Committee  of  last  year  in  respect  to  expe- 
rience; and  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  prejudging  the  case,  as 
well  as  tbe  bon.  Member  for  Finsbury. 
He  agreed  that  the  Reports  were  not 
uniform  upon  tbe  question  of  making 
stipulations  as  to  fares  and  tolls  for  public 
advantage ;  but  it  did  not  follow,  be- 
cause that  course  was  taken  in  one  case 
with  good  and  sufficient  reason,  that, 
therefore,  it  must  be  taken  in  every  other. 
They  must  not  look  for  a  rigid  uniformity 
as  to  the  rules  which  the  Railway  De- 
partment were  to  adopt.  What  they  were 
to  expect  was,  that  the  recommendation 
of  tbe  Board  should  be  truly  adapted 
to  tbe  circumstances  of  each  case  as  it 
arose.  If  any  company  expected  to  make 
great  gains,  they  might  put  limitations  on 
it  with  advantage  to  the  public;  but  in 
cases  where  the  company  had  no  such 
expectation,  it  would  scarcely  be  right  to 
impose  any  limitation.  But  with  respect 
to  those  Reports,  be  thought  the  senti- 
ments of  the  public  were  in  favour  of 
them ;  and  if  they  were  to  go  before  the 
Committees  for  consideration,  nothing 
could  more  distract  tbe  minds  of  the 
Members  of  tbose  Committees,  or  of  tbe 
public,  than  to  take  opportunities  of  this 
kind  to  attack  tbose  Reports,  and  raise  ex- 
pQTte  arguments  upon  tbe  subject.  The 
bon.  Member  for  Finsbury  bad  particularly 
made  the  Report  on  the  London  and  York 
Railway  tbe  subject  of  attack.  He  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  tbougbt  that  nothing  could  be 


more  mischievous  than  making  attacks  on 
tbose  Reports,  especially  on  that  particu- 
lar one,  at  a  time  when  they  were,  as  in 
that  instance,  about  to  be  submitted  to 
tbe  most  stringent  investigation.  There 
was  another  point  to  which  be  wished  to 
refer,  the  want  of  publicity  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Railway  Department  of  tbe 
Board  of  Trade.  .  He  would  grant  that 
want  of  publicity  to  be  an  objection  per- 
fectly unanswerable,  if  it  were  true  that 
those  Reports  would  carry  any  undue 
weight  and  authority  with  them  before 
the  Committees — if  they  were  to  be  made 
excuses  for  avoiding  examination,  and  if 
they  were  to  be  anything  more  than  mere 
guides  to  the  Committees  in  their  investi- 
gations. If  they  were  to  be  more  than 
that  be  would  grant  that  tbe  objection  of 
want  of  publicity  would  be  a  fatal  one. 
There  might,  probably,  be  cases  in  which 
tbe  Board  of  Trade  might  turn  out  to 
have  been  wrong ;  in  such  cases  he  did 
not  believe  that  their  Report  would  place 
the  parties,  to  whom  it  was  adverse,  in 
any  disadvantage.  The  Reports  would 
be  subjected  to  the  strictest  examination  ; 
and  if  justice  had  been  in  the  first  in- 
stance not  awarded,  the  parties  would 
succeed  in  obtaining  it  just  as  effectually 
as  if  there  had  been  no  Report  whatever 
from  the  Railway  Department.  With  re- 
gard to.the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
be  sincerely  trusted,  not  that  the  House 
would  reject  it,  but  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  would  not  press  it  to  a  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Gisbome  did  not  wish  to  attack 
the  composition  of  tbe  Board ;  but  he 
thought  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Board  to  do  its  duty  to  tbe  public,  consi- 
dering the  disadvantages  of  the  situation 
in  which  it  was  placed.  The  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  en- 
grossed the  whole  railway  system  of  tbe 
country.  He  believed  that  their  Reports 
would  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
Committees  ;  and  when  these  Committees 
found  themselves  in  any  difficulty,  they 
would  seek  to  escape  from  it  by  referring 
to  and  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  the 
Reports.  How  were  these  Reports  made  ? 
The  process  bad  been  described  in  a  very 
able  pamphlet,  which  said,  '*  That  the  in- 
genuity of  man  could  scarcely  have  de- 
vised a  more  certain  means  of  error,"  He 
now  asked,  if,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
labours  they  were  about  to  put  on  tbe 
Committees,  they  would  impose  upon  them 
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the  burden  of  determining;  whether  the 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  right 
or  not?  This  eog:rossing  Department — if 
he  might  so  call  it — not  content  with 
giving  Reports  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
lines  submitted  to  them,  had  become  ge- 
neral essayists  on  railway  legislation; 
and  though  the  House  might  not  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  value  of  their 
opinions  upon  the  several  cases  on  which 
they  had  reported,  they  were  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  their  essays.  It 
would  be  remembered  that  one  question 
that  arose  last  year  in  reference  to  this 
subject  of  railway  legislation  was,  whether 
competition  was  generally  conducive  to 
the  public  benefit  or  not  ?  That  question 
the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had,  in  one  of  their  essays,  taken 
upon  themselves  to  answer.  They  had 
decided  that  competition  was  not  gene- 
rally advantageous  to  the  public;  and, 
as  confirming  that  view,  had  quoted  a 
long  passage  from  the  Report  of  the  Rail- 
way Committee  of  last  year.  It  was  well 
known,  he  believed,  however,  that  the 
public  had  derived  great  advantage  from 
the  competition  in  railways,  in  increased 
accommodation  and  cheaper  fares;  and 
the  complaints  which  were  made  last  year 
were  now  no  longer  heard  of.  This  was 
the  result  of  competition  ;  and  if  the  lines 
now  projected  were  carried  out,  the  bene- 
fits of  competition  would  be  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  this  sub- 
ject it  was  manifest  therefore,  he  thought, 
that  the  Members  of  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment had  not  become  wiser  than  tliey 
were  last  year  ;  and  he  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  au- 
thority which  the  writer  of  the  essay 
quoted  in  support  of  his  views  was  his 
own.  It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  the 
Commissioners  proceeded  upon  the  sup- 
position that  those  railways  which  had 
done  the  least  before  for  the  public  con- 
venience, were  those  most  likely  to  do 
most  in  future.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
the  Cambridge  line,  which  in  eight  years 
had  completed  only  thirty  miles  of  rail- 
way, and  of  which  it  might  be  said,  as  the 
nigger  said  of  his  pig,  that  **  though  little, 

it  was  d d  old."    He  might  quote  the 

cases  of  the  Harwich  lines,  and  many 
others,  as  showing  that  the  Reports  of 
the  Railway  Department  c  d  of 

Trade   did    not   carry  wi'  *- 

weight.     He    thought    tl 
might  well  have  been  ei 


duty  of  classifying  the  several  schemes 
that  came  under  their  notice.  He  could 
see  no  reason  why  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  be  published  ao 
long — in  some  cases  as  much  as  two  or 
three  months — before  the  publication  of 
the  Report  containing  the  reasons  for 
those  decisions,  unless  it  were  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  shares  of  one  rail- 
way and  depressing  those  of  another  in 
the  share-market,  and  encouraging  speca- 
lation.  Then  it  was  impossible,  take  what 
precautions  they  would,  to  keep  their  in- 
tentions altogether  a  secret  previous  to 
the  publication  of  their  decisions.  They 
could  not  ask  questions  of  the  parties 
connected  with  the  line  without  showing 
at  least  an  indication  of  their  leaning; 
and  that,  he  thought,  by  giving  an  im- 
petus to  the  spirit  of  unfair  speculation, 
and  encouraging  gambling  transactions, 
was  a  mischief  so  great,  that  no  advantage 
which  could  result  from  these  one-sided 
Reports — drawn  up,  be  admitted,  with 
great  ability,  in  many  instances ;  but  atill, 
from  having  heard  one  side  only,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  facts  and  bearings  of 
the  case  —  could  counterbalance.  He 
thought  it  essential  that  a  Parliamentary 
or  legislative  constitution  should  be  given 
to  this  Boardi  if  it  should  continue 
to  exist,  for  it  was  most  objectionable 
that  such  great  powers  —  powers  affect- 
ing property  to  so  large  an  extent,  should 
be  as  it  were  picked  up  by  a  Department 
of  the  Government  on  the  unadopted  Re- 
port of  a  Committee. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  thought  every  daj*s 
experience  showed  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  he  had  so  often  stated  to  the 
House.  With  regard  to  the  boo.  Gen- 
tlemen who  sat  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
and  those  who  lately  sat  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  he  hardly  understood  their 
position.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Newark  spoke 
as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  only  as  the  late  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;  for,  though  speaking  on  behalf 
of  that  Department  of  the  Government,  be 
still  found  him  sitting  on  the  benches 
below  those  occupied  by  the  Treasary 
Members.  There  was  one  hoo.  Gentle- 
man, however,  (Mr.  Pringle)  whom  he 
su  might  now  look  upon  as  a  late 

t  'he  Government ;  and  much 

ored  the  hon 
which  hs' 
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more  since.    Nothing  could  be  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  constitulion  of  this 
Railway  Department    of  the   Board  of 
Trade,  and  nothing  was  more  calculated 
to  encourage  gambling  speculations  than 
their  Reports.     In  a  Report  which  had 
been  made  to  that   House  in  1808  he 
found  described  the  evils  of  an  extensive 
system  of  gambling,  such  as  was  now 
going  on   with  regard  to  these  railway 
speculations.    It  was  then  shown  that 
ruin,  crime,  madness,  and  suicides  were 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  prac- 
tices.   Let  them  look  at  the  number  of 
these  railway  schemes  brought  forward, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  capital  thus 
involved  :  it  was  impossible  for  any  Board 
to  consider  them  in  the  time  with  suffi- 
cient attention    to  be  enabled   to  make 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  Report  upon 
them.     If  five  angels  came  down  from 
heaven,  and   sat  four  hours  a  day  as  a 
board,  they  could  not  do  it;  and  yet  they 
were  told  that  these  five  Gentlemen,  who 
constituted  this  Railway  Board,  had  given 
the  fullest  consideration  to  every  railway 
scheme  upon  which  they  had  reported. 
In  one  instance  he  found  they  decided  in 
favour  of  one  of  two  competing  lines,  on 
the  ground  of  economy.     Why,  what  did 
it  matter  to  them  if  one  company  would 
spend  ten  millions  to  complete  a  line, 
upon  which  another  would  spend  only 
five  ?    What  they  should  look  to  was  the 
public  accommodation  to  be  given.     But 
the  proceedings  of  this  Board  were  only 
a  part  of  the  same  system  that  pervaded 
all  railway  business.     He  remembered  the 
Railway  Consolidation  Bill— a  Bill  con- 
taing476  clauses  — was  brought  forward 
for  consideration  one  day  at  twelve  o'clock, 
in  a  House  consisting,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  time,  of  not  more  than  fifteen  Mem- 
bers.    He  wished  to  know  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury's 
Motion.     If  it  had  been  for  censuring  the 
Government  who   had   brought   forward 
this  Board — who  had  packed  it,  and  made 
it  their  own— >he  would  have  supported 
him ;  but  the  present  Motion  was  so  mys- 
teriouSy  that  he  could  not  understand  its 
object.     As  it  appeared  to  him,  the  object 
was  to  do  away  with  the  independence  of 
the  Committees.     He  could  not  support 
that ;  though  he  confessed,  not  being  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  — and  he  was  not 
sorry  for  it— .for  he  never  would  be — he 
did  not  know  what  independence  now 
meant. 


Mr.  Bemal  was  convinced  that  a  vast 
deal  of  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  public 
from  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and 
pursuing  it  to  some  definite  and  prospective 
end.     A  great  deal  had  been  said  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Railway  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.    Now,  all  he  could 
say  was  this,  that  they  were  incepting  a 
course  of  experiments,  and  could  not  say 
yet  how  they  would  turn  out.     But  he 
remembered  what  was  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  on  the  other  side  when  the 
subject    was    under   discussion    in    that 
House ;  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
rather  severe  upon  him  (Mr.  Bernal)  for 
the  observations  he  then  made :  he  would 
not  enter  into  that  further  than  to  say  that 
he  then  entirely  dissented  from  the  views 
of  the  right  hon.    Baronet,  and  all  he 
would  answer  was,  that  he  hoped  the  ex« 
periment  would  be  successful.   He  hoped, 
too,  that  the  Committees  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  sit  on  railway  projects,  might 
turn     out    advantageous    and  beneficial 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  might 
have  the  effect  of  counteracting  the  exist- 
ing evils,  and  putting  a  check  upon  the 
inordinate  speculations  which  were  going 
on,  and  which  would  some  day  end  in  the 
ruin  of  thousands.     He  repudiated  the 
notion  that  there  was  any  ground  for  im- 
pugning the  integrity  of  those  Gentlemen 
who  constituted  the  Railway  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.    With  one  of  the 
Members  of  that  Department  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and  he  honoured  that  gentleman 
not  only  for    his   integrity  but   for   his 
ability.    The  other  Members  of  that  De- 
partment he  knew  by  reputation  ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  not  one  of  them  would 
be  guilty  of  such  dishonourable  conduct 
as  disclosing  the  facts  of  which  they  were 
officially  cognizant,  and  so  affecting  the 
interests  of  persons  who   had  embarked 
their  property  in  railway  projects.    When 
a  numerous  deputation  attended  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and   made  representations  to 
that  Department  which  were  supported  by 
arguments,  and  upon  which  opinions  were 
expressed,  it  was  not  surprising  that  some 
intimation  of  what  occurred  at  such  in- 
terviews should    be  given  to  the  public. 
He  believed  that  the  reports  which  were 
so  frequently  current  on  these  subjects, 
and  which  produced  most  mischievous  re- 
sults, might  be  traced  to  this  source.     He 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
had  misunderstood  the  Standing  Order  of 
the  House  which  be  proposed  to  rescind ; 
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and  he  (Mr.  Bernal}  would  move  the  fol> 
lowing  Amendment— 

"  Thai  bh  humble  Address  be  pretenlei]  lo 
Her  Majesty,  praying  ihtt  Ilei  Majesty  niJl 
be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  all  Docu- 
menta  and  Statements  received  by  Ihe  Rail- 
way Department  of  the  Board  of  TrBde.in  re- 
lation lo  any  Railway  fiill  or  Project  upon 
which  that  Railway  Department  has  reported, 
be  laid  before  ihia  House  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
moters and  opponents  of  erery  such  Bill,  and 
their  counsel  and  agents,  shall  agree  to  in- 
spect, and  at  their  ova  expense  obtain  copies 
«t  extract!  of  such  Stalemenl*  or  Documents." 

He  was  aware  that  tbii  Amendment  might 
be  somewhat  irregular  in  point  or  form  ; 
but  if  luch  were  the  case  be  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Spealcer  would  assist  bim  in 
rendering  it  conrormable  to  the  rules  of 
the  Houie. 

Viscount  Howick  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. He  thought  that  the  House  and 
the  country  were  much  indebted  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  for  having 
brought  this  stibject  forward  in  the  man- 
ner he  had.  He  agreed,  however,  in  the 
reasons  OMigned  for  oot  pressing  the  Mo- 
tion to  a  division.  He  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  not  correctly  read  (be 
Standin^r  Order,  and  that  there  did  not 
exiat  sufficient  ground  for  rescinding  it  as 
proposed.  But  the  offer  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  place 
the  originals  or  the  documents  in  question 
before  the  House,  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able concessioD,  and  one  quite  sufficient 
for  bis  hon.  Friend  to  obtain.  It  was 
most  important,  however,  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  weight  of 
the  authority  which  ought  to  be  attached 
to  these  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Pre> 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) had  stated,  that  it  was  ptemsture 
at  the  present  time  to  discuss  the  manner 
in  which  their  duties  had  been  performed 
by  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  to  go  into  the  merits  of  par- 
ticular Reports.  On  this  point  he  did 
not  altogelher  agree  with  th*  riBbi  hnp. 
Gentleman.     These  Repor'  ■    cordi 

laied  to  exercise  a  certain  <*  they 

00   the  deliberations  of  '  '•alpi 

coming  from  a  Deparimi 
vernmeni,  and,  unless  soi 
this  House  should  preveni 
have  the  eflect  of  making 
primd  Jp-'  ■-    favoiL 
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scliemea  for  which  Reports  were  made, 
and  unfavourable  to  those  against  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  decided.  If, 
however,  any  prejudice  were  thus  created 
to  the  disadvantage  of  prefects  against 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  had  decided, 
an  injustice  would  certainly  be  done. 
They  should,  therefore,  look  to  the  mao^ 
ner  in  which  its  duties  bad  been  eser- 
cised  by  ibe  Board,  And  he  might  be 
permitted  to  say  thai,  in  his  opinion,  do 
blame  whatever  attached  to  any  indi- 
vidual Member  of  the  Board.  They  had 
all  conscientiously  performed  their  dutiea. 
He  went  further.  In  his  opininn  they 
had  shown  considerable  diligence  and 
considerable  ability ;  but  slill  he  did  not 
believe  that  their  duties  had  been  satiafac- 
toiily  performed — not  from  any  fault  of 
theirs,  hut  because  Parliament  had  bur- 
dened them  with  duties  which  it  was  phy- 
sically impossible  for  them  properly  to  ac- 
complish. But,  then,  if  these  duties  wer« 
not  properly  performed,  it  was  only  jaa- 
tice  to  the  parties  affected  by  them  that 
the  fact  should  be  brought  before  the 
House;  and  he  took  this  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  in  hit  opinion  both  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Board  of  Trade  had  car- 
ried on  its  proceedings,  end  the  Reporta 
which  were  the  results  of  those  proceed- 
ings, were  in  the  highest  degree  unsatis- 
factory. First,  as  to  the  modeof  carrjiog 
on  business.  The  course  of  proceeding  waa 
this.  The  Board  of  Trade  received  the 
statements  of  parties — they  looked  into 
these  statements,  but  without  submitting 
to  opposing  parties  the  data  and  leason- 
ings  of  their  opponents.  No  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  those  interested  of  point- 
ing out  errors  in  point  of  fact,  or  refuting 
mis-statements  or  misrepresentations  which 
might  be  made.  In  the  same  way  inter- 
views had  taken  place,  at  which  only  oos 
party  had  been  beard.  Now,  was  ihia 
mode  of  proceedinjc  likel;  to  succeed  ia 
eliciting  the  real  facts  of  a  case  ?  How 
was  it  possible  that  in  this  manner  ih« 
Board  of  Trade  could  detect  error*  or 
escertai'-  — ---"-"sentatioos  contained  ia 
I  before  them?  Ac- 
hed to  these  Reporta 
«  them  direct  and 
liol  of  hcl,  of  '^ ' 
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the  Table  from  the  Croydon  Railway 
Company,  complaining  of  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Kentish 
and  South-Eastern  Railway.  To  this  pe- 
tition there  was  a  distinct  allegation  of 
material  errors  in  point  of  fact  in  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  the 
parties  preferring  it  were  so  sure  that  they 
could  make  good  their  statements,  that 
all  they  asked  for  was  to  have  the  Report 
referred  back  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  An 
hon.  Member  connected  with  the  part  of 
the  country  interested,  the  Member  for 
Maidstone,  had  made  a  Motion  to  that 
effect ;  and  it  did  so  happen,  that,  taking 
an  advantage  of  a  technical  difficulty  in 
a  point  of  form,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
representing  the  Board  of  Trade  avoided 
the  discussion  upon  the  point.  Now,  the 
allegations  in  this  petition  were  speciGc, 
and  capable  of  being  at  once  proved  to 
be  unfounded.  If  such  were  the  case, 
then,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could 
not  hesitate  to  assume  that  these  allega- 
tions  of  error  were  correct.  They  were 
told  that  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  fallen  into  these  errors.  First,  they 
had  stated,  in  comparing  two  lines,  that 
one — that  reported  against  —  had  con- 
siderably heavier  earth-works  than  the 
other.  Now,  this  was  denied  in  point  of 
fact.  Then  there  was  an  allegation  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  miles  of  new 
railway  required  to  supply  due  accom- 
roodatioo  to  the  public.  In  this  point 
also  an  error  was  ascribed  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  But  blunders  of  still  greater 
importance  were  pointed  out.  One  of 
them  was  with  respect  to  the  fares  pro- 
posed to  be  charged.  The  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  stated,  that  one  company 
had  agreed  to  carry  at  lower  rates  than 
the  other,  while  it  omitted  to  observe  that 
the  latter  bad  offered  to  carry  at  still 
lower  rates  than  those  the  concession  of 
which  upon  the  part  of  the  former  was 
made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  its  favour. 
Then  it  was  a  recommendation  of  the 
original  Committee  upon  Railways  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  direct  its  at- 
tention specially  to  matters  connected 
with  the  public  safety.  Now,  had  this 
been  done?  The  General  Committee  had 
pointed  out  two  facts  affecting  public 
safety,  which  were  to  have  been  specially 
attended  to.  When  a  long  line  merged 
into  another  shorter,  and  possessing  a 
smaller  extent  of  traffic,  and  used  two  or 
Nice  miles  of  it  as  a  main  route,  there 


was  a  special  recommendation  that,  in  all 
such  cases,  a  distinct  notice  should  be 
given  of  that  portion  of  the  p  an  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Now,  there  was  such 
an  arrangement  proposed  upon  the  Kentish 
and  SouUi-Eastern  lines;  but,in  the  Report 
of  the  Board,  that  important  fact  was  not 
at  all  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Again,  the  House  entertained 
such  strong  objections  to  a  railway  cross- 
ing a  public  road,  particularly  at  a  level, 
that^  by  the  Standing  Orders,  any  such 
case  was  ordered  to  be  pointed  out  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Bill.  Now,  in  dealing  with  these  South- 
Eastern  schemes,  how  had  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  per- 
formed this  part  of  its  duty  ?  The  fact 
was,  that  the  line  of  railway  which  they 
recommended  had  twenty-Kve  such  level 
crossings,  including  four  over  streets  in 
the  populous  town  of  Deptford  ;  but  not  a 
word  was  to  be  found  upon  the  subject  in 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  But  to 
show,  however,  that  such  parts  of  plans 
were  not  considered  immaterial  by  the 
Board,  he  held  in  his  hand  extracts  fiom 
another  Report  of  that  body,  referring  to  a 
different  set  of  lines  in  Scotland;  and  in 
that  Report  he  found  it  stated  that  the 
Board  directed  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  to  a  crossing  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  line  of  the  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  Railway  over  the  turnpike  road 
from  Glasgow  to  Govan,  Here  they  had 
one  crossing  mentioned  in  the  Scotch  line, 
while  the  four  proposed  to  be  made  in 
Deptford  were  passed  over  without  notice. 
There  were  also  omissions  of  particular 
facts,  and  errors  in  respect  to  others,  which 
made  those  Reports  most  untrustworthy 
guides  for  the  deliberations  of  the  House. 
They  did  not  fulfil  their  main  object,  of 
affording  good  materials  for  the  House 
upon  which  to  come  to  a  decision  with 
respect  to  Railway  Bills  presented  to  them. 
Besides,  the  more  he  looked  at  these  Re- 
ports, the  more  he  was  struck  with  their 
inconsistencies.  As  regarded  fares,  short 
distances,  and  gradients,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  different  Reports  differed  in  toto 
from  each  other.  And  more  than  that, 
he  could  not  help  noticing  a  circumstance 
pointed  out  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Taunton,  namely,  that  these  Reports  re- 
sembled rather  the  ex-parie  recommenda- 
tions of  an  able  advocate,  than  the  judicial 
decisions  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  In 
many  cases — ^perhaps  in    a  majority  of 
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easel — he  coincided  nitb  the  conclusion 
arrived  at;  but  even  when  ihkt  was  the 
case,  it  struck  him  that  the  Reports  were 
impreiied  with  the  cbaiacter  he  had  attri' 
buied  to  them.  Every  point  which  made 
against  the  line  recommeDded,  and  ii 
TOui  of  that  rejected,  was  palled  by  either 
without  notice,  or  kept  as  much  as  poi- 
■ibie  in  the  back  ground,  while  every 
point  in  favour  of  the  line  recommended 
nai  against  that  rejected,  and  urged  with 
great  ninuteness  and  ability,  and  put  ' 
the  strongest  light.  Nowhedid  notme 
to  insinuate  that  this  was  wilfully  and 
knowingly  done,  but  it  was  the  case  to 
tuch  an  extent  tbat  some  explanation  was 
desirable.  Admitting  that  such  was  the 
character  of  the  Reports,  he  thought  that 
it  might  be  accounted  for  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  come 
to  their  decisions  some  time  before  they 
drew  up  the  Reports.  Perhaps  two  or 
three  months  elapsed  from  the  time  when 
they  decided  upon  the  general  characii 
of  a  Report,  to  the  period  at  which  it  was 
actually  prepared.  What  was  the  legiti- 
mate inference?  Why,  that  being  op- 
pressed by  businesi,  and  anxious  to  get 
through  as  much  as  possible,  the  Board, 
on  a  BuperGcial  examination  of  the  docu. 
ments  before  them,  made  up  their  minds 
as  well  as  they  could  ;  and  having  done  so, 
published  in  the  Qatetle  what  ibeir  deter- 
mination was,  and  then  proceeded  to 
another  case.  Having  in  this  way  adver- 
tised their  decisions  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  they  proceeded  afterwards  to  draw 
up  their  Reports.  In  the  meantime  these 
decisions  were  criticised — their  justice 
questioned.  Therearose,  therefore,  natu- 
rally a  strong  disposition  on  the  pan  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  out  as  good  a 
case  as  they  could  in  favour  of  their  own 
decisions.  In  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  Reports,  the  whole  argument  mi 
drawn  obviously  from  a  speech  delivered 
at  a  public  meeting  some  months  sgo  by 
one  of  the  promoters  of  a  line.  It  was  a 
Statement  ridiculously  partial — open  to 
answer  in  fifty  places;  but  the  obvious 
answers  were  left  unnoticed,  and  this 
glaring  ex.parte  statement  was 
being  worthy  of  guiding  ibedc 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of 
Bat  the  blame  of  all  this  . 
themselves.  Great  mitchic: 
doubt,  done  by  these  imperfect, 
tory,  and  ez-parte  Reports ;  bu 
HousQ  which  waa  tn  Macne.    t 
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admitted  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  was  physically  impossible  \vt 
that  Board  to  enter  into  a  close  scrutiaj 
of  opposing  statements,  and  draw  op  Re- 
ports in  which  alt  the  facts  established 
should  have  been  aifted  ontfrom  the  maaa 
of  conflicting  evidence.  And  indeed,  when 
they  looked  back  to  the  original  Railway 
Report,  they  could  not  but  be  struck  bj 
its  vagne  and  unsatisfactory  character. 
He  admitted  having  been  a  consenting 
party  tothe  adoption  of  the  system  recom- 
mended in  that  Report,  not  having  very 
clearly  perceived  the  incouTeniences  which 
would  result  from  it.  But  be  the  blame 
whose  it  might,  he  thought  that  they  had 
adopted  most  hastily  and  rashly  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Railways ;  for  wbea 
they  agreed  to  theStanding  Order  now  pro- 
posed to  be  rescinded,  they  did  not  think 
that  they  were  investing  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  such  a  power  as  that  of  vir- 
tually deciding  on  all  the  railway  achenea 
which  came  within  their  notice.  If  they 
had,  they  would  have  proceeded  much 
more  cautiously.  They  would  have  limited 
the  powers  to  be  granted,  and  laid  down 
some  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
those  into  whose  hands  those  powers 
were  to  be  pat.  Bat  if  they  intended 
that  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  be  used  in  some  other  way,  thej 
should  have  adopted  precaations  to  pre- 
vent the  public  from  being  deceived  bj 
the  notion  that  five  subordinate  Membara 
of  a  Government  Department,  sitting  al- 
most in  secret  conclave,  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  dispose  of  property  to  such  a 
vast  extent.  However,  the  nistaka  had 
been  committed,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
see  how  it  could  be  remedied.  He  hoped, 
indeed,  that  Committees  upon  Bills  would 
not  take  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  favour  of  certain  schemes  for  any- 
thing more  than  mere  statements  of  the 
esses  of  the  lines  which  they  recommended, 
"Sat  if  this  was  all  that  the  Board  had 
ifiected,  the  Gentlemen  composing  it  had 
been  put  to  much  unnecessary  trouble; 
inasmuch  at  solicitors  and  agents  could 
have  got  '  si  as 

He- 
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than  Parliament  had  ioteoded  them  to 
go.     Now,  he  entertained  great  jealousy 
of  a  body  of  this  sort  going  beyond  the 
line  of  inquiry  committed  to  them.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  indeed,con* 
tended   that  in  acting  as  they  had  done, 
the  Board  could  not  have  been  actuated 
by  mere  abstract  love  of  labour.     He  ad- 
mitted that  although  there  might  be  no 
•uch  thing  as  abstract  love  of  labour, 
there  might  be — whether  abstract  or  not 
•—a  love  of  authority,  which  would  lead 
those  feeling  it  to  go  further  than  they 
ought,  as  in  the  case  in  question  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  gone. 
He  hoped  that  this  discussion  would  neu- 
tralize any  evil  which  might  result  from 
the  mistake  of  last  Session.     It  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  duty  of  Committees  on 
Bills  was  to  weigh  well  the  Reports  laid 
before  them,  to   see  how  far  the  facts 
stated  there  were  correct — not  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Board  of  Trade  bad 
made  that  examination,  but  to  search  for 
themselves.     If  such  would  be  the  case, 
no  great  evil  would,  perhaps,  after   all 
arise.     But  before  they  came  to  another 
Session,  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to 
do  one  of  two  things,  either  to  put  an  end 
to  this  system  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
else  clearly  to  define  and  describe  the 
functions  to  be  entrusted  to  it,  and  then 
to  invest  it  with  adequate  powers  for  the 
performance  of  its  varied  duties.      His 
own  leaning  was  in  favour  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  system  altogether.    It  would 
always  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  use  the 
agency  of  any  Department  of  Government 
in  assisting  Parliament  in  the  discharge 
of  its  legislative  functions,  without  allow- 
ing those  whom  they  meant  to  be  their 
servants    to    become  substantially    their 
masters,  and  the  virtual  authorities  upon 
the  subject.     He  concurred  with  the  opin* 
ion  so  well  expressed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at   the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  should  not   allow   such 
important  functions  to  be  transferred  to 
other  hands.     He  believed  that  the  system 
of  legislating  for  private  business  would, 
on  the  whole,  with  all  its  abuses,  be  infi- 
finitely  better  than  the  plan  adopted  in 
other  countries  of  placing  such  business 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment.    He  believed  that  the  latter  system 
led  to  greater  abuses  and  more  dangerous 
corruption.    We  ought,  however,  to  im- 
prove to  the  utmost  the  machinery  of  our 
private-business  legislation.    He  trusted 


his  bon.  Friend  would  accede  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth ;  and  by  its  adoption  he  was 
sure  a  circumstantial  advantage  would  be 
gained. 

Lord  G.  Somerset  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  concur  in  the  latter  observation  of  the 
noble  Lord.  He  owned  he  was  very 
much  astonished  at  the  misconception 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  j  for  although  they  were 
drawn  up  with  great  ability^  and  though 
in  most  instances  he  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  them,  they  were  never  looked  on 
either  by  the  Committee  that  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  this  Depart- 
ment, or  by  the  Board  itself,  as  at  all 
binding.  He  had  always  thought  that 
many  of  the  misapprehensions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  public  mind  would  have  been 
removed,  if  the  language  of  the  Committee 
which  appointed  the  Railroad  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  referred  to. 
That  Committee  merely  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  taking  evidence  and  making  a 
Report,  without  at  all  saying  it  should  be 
decisive.  He  was  perfectly  incompetent  at 
that  time  to  determine  whether  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  correct 
or  not.  The  matters  decided  on  would 
be  subject  of  consideration  by  separate 
Committees,  and  it  was  not  until  those 
Committees  had  pronounced  their  opinions 
that  he  should  be  prepared  to  say  now  far 
the  experiment  had  been  successful.  Every 
one  of  these  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  severely  scrutinised  by  a 
competent  tribunal.  As  to  the  objection 
that  these  Reports  were  not  recognised, 
there  was  a  Standing  Order  of  July  last, 
in  which  it  was  laid  down  '*  that  such 
Reports  should  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bill."  It  was  impossible  to  say 
that  the  Resolution  constituting  the  Rail- 
way Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  adopted  without  full  and  fair  con- 
sideration. To  the  Motion  before  the 
House  he  entertained  decided  objections. 
Though  he  did  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
Reports,  he  thought  on  the  whole  that  by 
the  end  of  the  Session,  after  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Committee,  they  would  bo 
found  generally  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Howes  said,  nothing  was  more  re- 
markable in  the  administration  of  the 
several  Departments  of  our  Government, 
than  the  purity  of  those  connected  with 
them.  This  was  the  only  Department 
that  had  ever  been  suspected ;  and  thoogk 
he  believed  it  had  been  tery  improperly 
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suspected y  still  the  suspicion^  however 
groundless,  was  calculated  to  do  barm. 
This  Department  should  have  been  at  all 
events  careful  as  to  the  facts  which  it 
stated.  But,  as  an  instance  of  their  mode 
of  doing  business,  he  might  state  that  a 
more  careless  and  inaccurate  Report,  and 
in  which  there  were  more  important  omis- 
sions, than  the  London,  Croydon,  and 
South  Eastern  Report,  had  never  issued 
from  any  public  body.  He  did  not  blame 
the  tribunal  itself  so  much ;  for  he  be- 
lieved it  was  found  utterly  impossible  to 
get  through  the  mass  of  documents  in 
many  cases;  and  so  overwhelming  was 
the  amount  of  business,  that  he  understood 
one  very  able  Member  of  the  Board  was 
completely  knocked  up.  The  noble  Lord 
who  last  spoke  said  that  the  Railway  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  no 
power  of  deciding  the  questions  which 
arose  as  to  the  various  lines.  How,  then, 
was  to  be  understood  the  language  of  the 
circular  addressed  to  the  agents  of  the 
various  Bills  ?     It  was  this : — 

**  I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Trade  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
course  of  proceeding  as  to  the  Railway  Bills 
entrusted  to  your  charge,  and  which  will  be- 
come necessary  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
proposed  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
over  such  lines  during  their  progress  through 
Parliament. '' 


Was  it  intended  by  this,  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  have  the  power  of  back- 
ing up  their  Reports  by  instructing  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  that  sat  to 
examine,  or  employing  agents  for  that 
purpose?  Then  the  investigation  took 
place  with  closed  doors  ;  and  documents, 
which  were  often  not  accredited,  through 
some  inadvertence,  were  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  after  the  notification  as  to 
a  particular  line  in  the  Gazette.  They 
often  considered  topics,  too,  which  did  not 
fairly  come  before  them.  In  the  Report 
as  to  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  line,  they 
went  into  the  respective  merits  of  the  at- 
mospheric and  locomotive  systems,  show- 
ing they  were  decidedly  biassed  as  to  one 
in  preference  to  the  other.  The  best  proof 
that  the  House  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
reasons  adduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
was,  that  it  had  since  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  collect  information  on  this  very 
subject.  He  confessed  he  rather  gathered 
from  the  tone  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G. 
Somerset)  that  some  alteration  was  con- 
templated in  this  Board.      If  he  were 
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right,  he  hoped  that  Parliament  would 
clearly  define  the  duties  to  be  performed 
by  any  Board  hereafter  appointed. 

Mr.  B.  Denison  did  not  wish  to  take 
any  part  in  the  discussion,  connected  as 
he  was  with  the  London  and  York  Rail- 
way, which  had  been  reported  against 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  would 
rather  have  refrained  from  saying  any- 
thing until  after  the  Bill  had  been  con- 
sidered in  Committee,  where  its  merits 
could  be  fully  discussed ;  but  after  the 
pointed  allusion  which  had  been  made 
to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
he  could  not  help  making  two  or  three 
remarks.  He  certainly  did  say  that  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  prove  that  four 
days  before  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  published,  a  report  was  cir- 
culated in  the  City,  and  tetters  went 
into  the  country,  to  the  effect  that  the 
London  and  York  line  would  be  reported 
against,  and  that  the  Cambridge  and 
Lincoln  line  would  be  favourably  reported 
upon,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Direct 
Northern  (and  this  was  the  most  sin- 
gular part  of  the  matter)  would  also  be 
favourably  considered.  This  intelligence 
was  circulated  on  the  Sdturday,  and  the 
decision  was  not  given  in  the  Gazette 
until  the  Tuesday  following.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  thing  how  the  Direct 
Northern  should  have  retired  from  the 
contest,  and  consented  to  an  amalgama- 
tion with  another  line,  unless  the  Direct- 
ors had  known  they  were  to  be  reported 
against.  It  was  quite  clear  that  they 
must  have  had  some  foreknowledge  of 
the  facts.  If  the  Direct  Northern  had 
been  reported  against  as  a  whole,  that 
would  have  been  intelligible ;  but  he 
wanted  to  know  how  they  could  have 
ascertained  that  part  of  the  line  was  to 
be  reported  on,  unless  they  had  received 
some  communication  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject.  He  had  been 
in  communication  with  these  authori- 
ties, but  merely  laid  certain  statements 
before  them  wiihout  asking  a  single 
question,  because  he  thought  that  im- 
proper. In  bis  opinion  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  far  exceeded  the  powers  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  it,  and  had  io 
many  respects  lowered  itself  in  public 
estimation  by  the  inconsistency  of  its  Re- 
ports. The  London  and  York  Report 
was  quite  inconsistent  in  various  parts. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
Board  had  confined  itself  to  the  written 
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statements  sent  in  to  them ;  but  unfor- 1 
tunatelv,  the  officers  of  the  Board  had 
entered  into  conversation  with  different 
parties,  in  consequence  of  which  those 
parties  had  been  induced  to  go  into  the 
City,  and  speculate  for  or  against  rail- 
roads. He  submitted  that  the  decision 
in  the  Gazette  and  the  Report  ought  to 
have  come  out  simultaneously.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  parties  did  go  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  make  representations 
respecting  lioes  which  had  been  gazetted, 
in  consequence  of  which  alterations  were 
made  in  the  Reports.  With  respect  to 
the  documents  thathad  been  laid  before  i he 
Board  of  Trade,  he  thought  the  public 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  them, 
because  he  believed  in  some  cases  they 
would  contain  the  very  language  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  Reports.  He 
knew  an  instance  of  one  gentleman 
complaining  to  another  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  a  Report ;  on  which  the  latter  said, 
*'  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  decry  it,  for 
I  drew  it  up  myself."  He  thought  the 
exertions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
have  been  very  beneficial  if  they  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  classification  of  the 
Bills,  leaving  the  Committees  to  decide 
upon  their  merits  ;  but  his  conviction  was 
that  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  in  many  instances  puzzle  the  Mem- 
bers who  constituted  the  Committees,  in- 
stead of  assisting  them.  He  thought  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  Committees 
to  deal  with  the  groups  of  Bills  themselves, 
and  relieve  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the 
irksome  duty  imposed  upon  them,  which 
they  had  so  unsatisfactorily  discharged. 

Sir  G.  Strickland  said,  that  the  whole 
Rules  and  Orders  and  mode  of  legislation 
on  this  subject,  were  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  confusion.  To  both  landed  proprietors 
and  to  speculators  in  railroads,  the  great- 
est injustice  was  done  by  the  legislation 
of  that  House.  The  Reports  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  from  their  mistaken  mode  of 
proceeding,  had  greatly  aggravated  this 
injustice;  and  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  not  separate  this  year  without  con- 
sidering what  were  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  orders,  in  order  materially  to 
revise  them.  It  was  evident  that  the 
rage  for  making  railroads  was  increasing ; 
and  next  year  they  would  be  ovierwhelmed 
with  railroad  schemes.  He  believed  that 
the  public  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Reports 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  the  impression 
was  that  it  had  lost  sight  of  the  public 


interest    in   sanctioning  railroads,  which 
had  given  too  much  weight  and  power  to 
the  existing  railroad  monopolies,   in  order 
to  increase  their  profits.  They  had  general- 
ly set  their  faces  against  private  and  new 
speculations,  in  favour  of  those  which  were 
brought   forward    to  aggrandize  existing 
railroad  companies.     He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  he  thought  the  Reports  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  throw  no  light  upon  the 
subject ;    and  in  his  opinion  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  various  Bills  would  be  still 
less  able  to  do  justice  to  the  public  inter- 
est than   thev  would  have  done  had  the 
Reports  never  existed.     The  general  rule 
proposed  to  be  enforced  with  respect  to 
the  railway  profits  was,  that  wherever  they 
exceeded  10  per  cent,  the  public  was  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  by  the  re- 
duction of  the   fares;   but,  in  order  to 
evade  this  regulation,  the  railway  com- 
panies threw  out  branch  railroad  schemes, 
not  with  the  expectation  of  deriving  any 
profit  from  them,  but  in  order  to  spread 
the  surplus  profit  of  the  original  line  over 
these  new  lines ;  so  that  it  was  not  so 
much  a  question  whether   these    branch 
lines  were  absolutely  wanted,  as  whether 
it  suited  the  interests  of  the  companies  to 
construct  them ;  and  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  had,  in   the 
vast    majority  of    instances,    decided  in 
favour  of  these  branch  roads.     He,  there- 
fore,  felt  justified  in   asserting   that,  by 
their  proceedings,  the  Railroad   Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  cutting 
up  the  country  in  all  directions   by  sanc- 
tioning these  branch  lines,  which  he  felt 
convinced  would  never  pay  one  shilling  of 
profit  on  the  capital  expended,  but  would 
merely  enable  the  old  companies,  by  whom 
they  were  constructed,  to  avoid  lowering 
their  rates  of  transit  charges,  by  expending 
the  surplus  above  the  10  per  cent.,  yielded 
by  the  old  lines  in  biinging  the  rate  of 
profit  on  the  branch  lines  up  to  the  10  per 
cent,  guaranteed  to  the  shareholders.     The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Somerset)  had  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  suspend  his  judgment 
on  the  different  railway  projects  until  they 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee.    He  (Sir  G.  Strickland)  wished  to 
draw   attention  to  the  efiect  which   this 
mode    of   proceeding   would    have.     He 
would  suppose  that  one  of   these   branch 
railways   went   through   the    property  of 
some  one  who  was  not  an  affluent  man 
The  company  offers  him  a  small  or  rather 
an  inadequate  compensation,  with  which 
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be  is  disMtisfied.  How  does  the  matter 
work  ?  The  noble  Lord  said  the  decisioa 
would  be  deferred  until  the  railway  pro- 
ject came  before  the  Committee.  But 
then  the  person  whose  property  was  thus 
inadequately  compensated  for  was  not 
able  to  go  before  the  Committee  to  oppose 
the  Bill  because  of  the  expense,  and  there- 
fore the  branch  railway  would  succeed  in 
passing  through  the  ordeal  of  an  examina- 
tion before  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
especially  if  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
already  reported  in  its  favour.  For 
the  reasons  he  had  assigned  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  hon.  Member's  Amendment ; 
and  he  trusted,  before  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament,  the  Reports  of  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
be  entirely  put  a  stop  to. 

Mr.  Banks  said,  that  the  impressions 
created  in  bis  mind  by  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  Reports  of  the  Railway 
Board  had  led  him  to  form  the  same  con- 
clusions to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
spoke  last  had  come — namely,  that  the 
Railway  Board  had  almost  invariably  given 
a  preference  to  the  existing  rich  and  power* 
ful  companies,  and  had  thus  thrown  a  damp 
over  the  projects  of  new  companies;  in 
many  respects  he  considered  this  to  be 
highly  injurious,  by  arresting  free  compe- 
tition )  and  likewise,  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  individuals.  There  was 
also  another  injurious  effect  resulting  from 
giving  so  decided  a  preference  to  the  old 
companies,  namely,  that  the  complaints  and 
remonstrances  of  individuals  against  the 
new  lines  projected  had  far  less  hope  of  ob- 
taining that  fair  attention  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  when  they  came  in  competi- 
tion with  the  old  and  powerful  companies, 
than  they  would  have  had  were  they  di- 
rected against  netv  companies.  He  thought 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  greatly  exceeded 
the  powers  intrusted  to  it  by  the  House, 
and  this  in  more  respects  than  one.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  Report  issued  with  re- 
spect to  the  Great  Western  line,  by  which 
the  Members  of  the  Railway  Board  not  only 
assumed  the  power  of  sanctioning  a  junction 
formed  by  this  company  with  another  rail- 
way company;  but  they  also  constituted 
themselves  umpires  in  case  any  dbpute 
should  arise  between  the  two  companies 
thus  coalescing.  Now,  no  such  power  as 
was  arrogateof  had  been  granted  to  that 
Board  by  the  House,  and  moreover  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Railway  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trada  ooniidered  itaelf  to  be  a 


regularly  constituted  permanent  authority. 
If  it  did  not  so  consider  itself,  how  could 
its  Members  assume  the  power  of  deciding 
upon  the  future  quarrels  of  companies?  The 
whole  proceedings  of  that  Board  had  tended 
to  throw  additional  power  into  the  hands  of 
companies  already  extremely  powerful,  bjr 
which  means  the  complaints  and  remon- 
strances of  those  whose  property  was  in- 
jured or  depreciated  by  the  railway  opera- 
tions, did  not  meet  with  that  attention  or 
obtain  that  redress  which  they  would  have 
received   from   smaller  and  less  powerful 
companies.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  state- 
ment containing  grave  matter  of  complaint 
against  one  of  the  railway  companies.  The 
complaint  proceeded  from  a  person  of  rank* 
and  it  had  already  been  made  the  subject 
of  comment  in  another  place.     He  would 
merely  state  what  its  nature  was  at  that 
moment,  as  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
receive  it  with  attention.    The  complainant 
was  a  lady  of  high  rank.  Lady  Georgiana 
Fane,  who  resided  in  the  mansion  of  her 
ancestors,  near  which  one  of  the  projected 
lines  of  railway  was  to  pass.     Unhappilj 
for  this  lady,  she  was  in  this  case  opposed 
to  one  of  the  powerful  companies,  and  thej 
made  a  boast  that  they  eould  command  a 
hundred  votes  in  that  House.    They  had. 
by  this  statement,  obtained  the  assent  of  a 
number  of  the  proprietors  through  whose 
lands  their  line  passed,  who  were  alarmed 
and  intimidated.     But  the  lady  in  question 
would  not  assent  to  a  proceeding  so  injuri- 
ous to  her  house  and  property.     He  would 
cite  one  of  the  allegations  of  her  petition, 
which  at  a  future  day  he  should  ask  leave 
to  lay  on  the  Table.  The  petitioner  sUted, 
that  at  the  latter  end,  about  the  25th,  of 
January  last,  an  agent  called  and  showed 
her  the  plans  and  maps  of  the  projected 
railway,  and  stated  at  the  same  time  that 
no  deviation  would  be  allowed  of  a  greater 
extent  than  100  yards  on  either  side  of  the 
line,  of  which  he  then  gave  her  notice; 
and  he  was  at  that  time  informed  that  the 
petitioner  would  never  consent  to  a  line 
which  approached  to  near  her  mansioii. 
The  petitioner  went  on  to  state,  that  on 
the  same  day  on  which  she  had  expressed 
her  dislike  of  this  proposed  line  of  railway, 
the  agent  called  on  one  of  her  tenants,  who 
declared  his  intention  of  being  guided  by 
his  landlady's  wishes>  and  who  was  induced 
to  sign  a  paper  upon  its  being  represented 
to  him  that  his  landlady  had  given  her  as* 
sent  to  the  line-— she  having  expressed  her 
strong  dissent  from  it  that  verj  morning. 
He  had  referred  to  the  petition  in  ^uatioa. 
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as  he  iiDdentood  the  proceeding  therein 
complained  of  was  an  every-day  occurrence; 
but  the  answer  made  by  the  railway  com- 
panies to  this  lady*8  complaint  was,  '*  Oh  1 
she  must  get  used  to  railways  as  others 
have  done.      He  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  rank  or  station  of  the  lady  in 
question  made  no  sort  of  difference  in  the 
facts ;  nay,  more,  he  would  recall  an  ob- 
servation made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  said  that  one  advantage  which 
would  result  from  the  Reports  of  the  Rail- 
way Board  was,  that  they  would  be  sifted 
before  the  Committees  by  the  wealth  that 
was  ranged  on  opposite  sides.     But  there 
was  in  many  instances  no  wealth  to  sift 
these  Reports.     It  was  quite  true  the  case 
to  which  he  had  just   referred  was  one 
wherein  a  person  of  rank  and  wealth  was 
the  complainant ;  but  how  many  cases  of 
similar  oppression  and  injustice  were  there 
in  which  neither  wealth  nor  rank  could  be 
brought  to  the  assbtance  of  the  injured 
party  ?  All  these  evils  resulted  from  giving 
a  monopoly  of  the  lines  of  railway  to  large 
and  wealthy  companies,  who  could  muster, 
as  they  boasted,   a  hundred  votes  in  that 
House.     In  the  light  in  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited it,  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  proved  injurious  to  the 
individuals  whose  property  was  affected  by 
the  great  lines  of  railroad,  and  not  benefi- 
cial to  the  country.    What  the  companies 
chiefly,  indeed  solely,  considered,  was  the 
benefits  which  they  diould  reap,  and  not 
those  which  the  country  would  derive  from 
their  operations.     He  would  cite  another 
instance  of  a  different  character  to  the  one 
he  had  referred  to  as  exhibiting  the  nature 
of  the  railway  companies'  proceedings.     It 
happened,  that  on  the  same  line  of  railway 
as  the  one  already  alluded  to  by  him,  the 
property  of  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  station 
was  affected  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 
He  accordingly  set  about  meeting  the  com- 
pany, and  in  a  manner  much  more  effectuaL 
He  had  their  surveyor  taken  up  under  the 
Wilful  Trespass  Act,  who  was  fined  5/.  This 
prompt  and  vigorous   proceeding  alarmed 
the  company ;  and  when  they  came  to  re- 
collect that  this  gentleman  had  connexions 
in  that  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, they  consented  to  make  a  very  con- 
siderable deviation  from    their  originally 
projected  line,  which  put  them  to  a  con- 
siderable expense.  But  with  respect  to  the 
lady  to  whom  he  had  referred,  he  must 
observe  that   there   was  this   peculiarity 
about  her  casa  to  those  of  otheri  similarly 


circumstanced,  that  she  had  had  no  notice 
of  the  line  of  railway  until  January-*just 
sufficient  to  legalize  the  proceedings  in  that 
House.  She,  therefore,  had  not  had  time 
to  take  any  steps  to  oppose  the  company, 
and  she  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
throw  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  he  trusted  would  pay  that 
attention  to  her  remonstrances,  and  do  her 
that  justice,  which  her  case  called  for.  It 
was,  he  must  say,  one  of  those  cases  which 
were  marked  by  great  hardship,  for  a  devi- 
ation of  half  a  mUe  only  would  remove  her 
objection  entirely  to  the  line ;  whereas,  not 
only  had  this  slight  accommodation  been 
refused,  but  she  had  met  with  insult  when 
she  remonstrated  with  the  company.  Under 
the  circumstauces,  he  rejoiced  that  the  dis- 
cussion had  taken  place,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  more  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Railway  Board  were  consid- 
ered, the  greater  would  be  the  difficulty  in 
deciding  as  to  what  the  functions  and  duties 
of  that  body  really  were.  All  he  could  say 
with  respect  to  the  results  which  had  at- 
tended the  constitution  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board  was,  that  the  2l8t  day  of 
April  had  arrived,  and  yet  there  had  only 
been  that  morning  for  the  first  time  insti- 
tuted three  Railway  Committees. 

Mr.  Cotqukoun  said,  that  as  an  allusion 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  right  hon 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Newark,  he 
would  beg  permission  to  make  a  very  few 
observations  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. It  certainly  was  very  true  that  last 
Session  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  fa- 
vourable to  the  Railway  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  but  lie  must  say  that, 
after  hearing  the  discussion  of  that  even- 
ing, and  after  listening  to  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  no  longer  enter- 
tained that  opinion.  For  even  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster was  so  doubtful  on  the  point,  as  to 
have  asked  the  House  to  suspend  its  opi- 
nion until  the  Reports  of  the  Railway 
Board  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Committees  of  the  House.  For  bis 
own  part,  be  was  by  no  means  sure  if  it 
was  possible  for  any  preliminary  inquiry 
to  be  such  as  would  prove  satisfactory  to 
ail  parties;  for  what  was  it  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  called  upon  to  do  7  There 
were  about  200  Bills  placed  before  it ;  and 
witboat  examining  any  one  of  the  parties, 
without  any  evidencci  with  difficulties  to 
wade  through  which  were  very  greati  and 
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with  questions  of  the  most  perplexed  na- 
ture, such  as  would  puzzle  the  brains  of 
the  Commiitees  which  confined  their  at- 
tention to  only  one  Bill,  with  all  the  aid 
of  counsel  and  witnesses,  the  Railway 
Board  came  to  decisions  which  they  qua- 
lified as  accurate,  and  pronounced  their 
opinions  upon  the  conflicting  lines  in  the 
most  positive  and  authoritative  terms.  He 
had  always  understood  the  Railway  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  have 
heen  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing suggestions  only  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Bills.  But  they  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  that  occupation.  They  pro- 
nounced their  peremptory  decisions  by 
the  medium  of  the  Gazette,  and  these  de- 
cisions often  preceded  the  Reports  by  se- 
veral weeks.  T^ese  decisions  had  pro- 
duced an  effect  in  the  money-market  that 
it  was  not  too  much  to  state  gave  rise  to 
dangerous  speculations.  Indeed,  unless 
their  reports  and  decisions  were  founded 
on  larger  views  and  more  general  princi- 
ples, not  the  smallest  benefit  could  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  In  many  instances  so 
narrow  were  the  grounds  of  the  decisions 
as  to  be  quite  at  variance  with  the  other 
reasons  for  portions  of  the  same  line  of 
railway  pronounced  upon.  His  attention 
had  been  called  to  one  of  the  Reports 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  which  a  cer- 
tain set  of  gradients  were  laid  down — it 
was  on  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 
line ;  and  he  found  it  stated  in  the  evi- 
dence of  one  of  the  engineers — a  man  of 
skill  and  eminence — that  the  part  of  the 
line  to  which  the  gradients  applied  would 
be  rendered  quite  dangerous  thereby  in 
consequence  of  the  declivity.  Such  dis- 
crepancies as  these  greatly  shook  his  con- 
fidence in  the  decisions  of  the  Board  ;  nor 
did  he  think  the  Committees  on  the  Rail- 
way Bills  would  be  much  assisted  by  them. 
He  thanked  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
for  having  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  in  a  tangible  form ;  and  although 
he  thought  that  the  hon.  Member  was 
quite  right  in  withdrawing  hii  Motion  in 
favour  of  the  Amendment,  he  considered 
that  great  benefit  would  result  from  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  r.  Duncombe  said,  he  was  happy 
to  give  his  assent  to  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth, the  more  so  as  it  was  one  of  the 
Resolutions  which  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  move  on  Tuesday ;  and,  conse- 
quently, its  adoption  that  evening  would 


save  him  and  the  House  some  trouble.  At 
the  same  time,  he  must  observe  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  had  not 
given  any  distinct  or  intelligible  answer  to 
a  question  which  he  had  put  to  him,  and 
which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lambeth  had  reiterated,  namely,  what 
degree  of  authority  was  to  be  given  to  the 
circular  issued  by  the  Railway  Board  to 
all  the  Parliamentary  agents,  whereby 
that  Board  assumed  to  itself  the  power  of 
supervision  over  the  Railway  Bills  whiUt 
going  through  Parliament.  He  wished  to 
know  by  what  right  the  Board  of  Trade 
demanded  that  a  printed  copy  of  every 
Amendment  in  Committee  should  be  de- 
posited by  the  agents  of  the  Bill  at  the 
office  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  least  three  clear  days 
before  the  Report  should  be  brought  up 
and  received  by  the  House.  He  wanted 
to  know  whence  the  Board  of  Trade  de- 
rived their  right  to  call  upon  the  agents 
for  a  copy  of  the  Bill  as  amended  by  a 
Committee  of  that  House.  He  maintained 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  the  single 
duty  to  perform  of  examining  all  railway 
projects  previous  to  their  entering  the 
House,  and  to  give  such  suggestions  ea 
they  might  think  right,  founded  upon  the 
facts  before  them.  The  moment  they  bad 
made  their  Report  and  had  laid  it  on  the 
Table,  their  functions  ceased — the?  had 
no  right  to  go  before  the  Committees; 
much  less  had  they  a  right  to  order  copies 
of  the  recommendations  agreed  to  that 
they  misrht  have  a  **  supervision  **  over  the 
Bills.  Such  a  word  was  an  assumption  of 
power,  aud  a  very  impertinent  assumption 
of  power,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
they  meant  by  it,  and  whether  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  did  claim  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  any  right  of  supervision  during  the 
progress  of  Railway  Bills  through  Parlia* 
ment  ?  It  was  strange  that  some  twenty 
Gentlemen  should  have  spoken  in  the 
course  of  that  discussion,  and  that  not 
one  had  risen  to  uphold  the  Reports  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  They  had  indeed 
been  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  Re- 
ports should  have  no  more  weight  with  the 
Committee  than  the  paper  on  which  they 
were  written  ;  and  that  appeared  to  be 
about  their  value.  He  was  very  glad  thai 
this  discussion  had  taken  place,  as  it 
would  show  to  the  public  the  real  value 
of  those  Reports.  The  private  business 
of  that  House  had  been  thrown  back  at 
least  for  a  full  month  waiting  for  those 
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Reports,  and  now  they  were  worth  no- 
thing. With  the  leave  of  the  House  he 
would  withdraw  his  original  Motion  and 
accept  the  Amendment  in  its  place. 

Sir  G,  Clerk  said,  that  the  word  ''  sn- 
pervision"  was  that  which  had  been  used 
by  the  Committee  of  that  House  in  deter- 
mining; what  powers  should  be  intrusted 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  One  of  their 
duties  was  toconsider  IrhedifFeren  tie  hemes 
previous  to  their  introduction  into  the 
House;  and  another  was,  to  watch  the 
Bill  sthemselves,  that  they  might  point  out 
to  the  House  any  clauses  that  might  be 
desirable  to  insert,  and  prevent  the  in- 
sertion of  improper  clauses.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  that  end  that  they  should  have 
the  power  complained  of  by  the  hon. 
Member. 

Mr.  T.  Buncombe  hoped  the  Parlia- 
mentary agents  would  not  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  Board  then.  Such  an 
order  could  only  come  with  propriety 
from  that  House.  If  he  moved  an  Amend- 
ment to  any  one  of  those  Bills,  was  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  send  down  to  the  agents 
for  it  to  see  whether  it  squared  with  their 
views?  He  considered  it  to  be  a  gross 
infringement  of  their  rights  as  Members  of 
that  House. 

Motion  withdrawn,  and  Amendment 
agreed  to. 

Maykooth  College.]]  On  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  going  inio  Committee  to 
vote  the  Maynooth  College  Grant  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund, 

Sir  R,  Inglis  said:  I  trust.  Sir,  I  shall  be 
excused  for  calling,  not  your  attention, 
but  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  the 
clock.  I  ask  whether  it  be  fitting  that  the 
most  important  stage  in  this  Bill  should 
be  commenced  at  the  present  hour  ?  The 
question  at  issue  is  whether  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  England  shall  be  charged  in  per- 
petuity with  the  amount  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  propose  for  the  mainten. 
ance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of 
Maynooth.  I  ask  this  House,  and  espe- 
cially I  ask  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  whe- 
ther it  be  fit  to  commence  such  a  measure 
at  such  an  hour  as  the  present?  I  be- 
lieve that  many  Gentlemen — one  I  know 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  has  done 
so — have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  commence  such  a  discussion 
at  such  a  time.  I,  therefore,  must  resist 
the  pressing  forward  of  this  measure  at 
this  hour,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necea- 
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sary  for  me  to  resist  it  in  any  other  way 
than  by  appealing  to  the  right  feeling  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend.  It  is  now  a 
quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  and  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  unworthy  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  sense  that  the  people 
entertain  of  it,  at  such  a  time  to  com- 
mence this  discussion.  I  trust  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  will  not  rely  solely 
upon  their  numerical  majority,  but  will 
yield  to  what  I  think  is  a  most  reasonable 
request  on  my  part. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said :  I  sincerely  regret  that 
my  hon.  Friend  makes  any  objection  to 
the  progress  of  this  Bill.  I  did  understand 
from  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  on  this  subject,  that  he 
should  hardly  think  ii  his  duty  to  bring 
forward  his  Motion  at  a  later  hour  than 
ten  o'clock,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  my  hon. 
Friend  that  I  do  not  mean  to  give  him  the 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  I  have  hurried  on  this  business  unne- 
cessarily ;  but  I  do  at  the  same  time  think, 
considering  that  the  measure  is  now  in- 
troduced, and  considering  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  received,  that  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  no  delay  should  take 
place.  I  may  say  also  that  no  effort  on 
my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  conduct  it  to 
a  successful  issue.  With  the  exceptiou  of 
business  of  pressing  importance  to  the 
Public  Service,  I  will  not  bring  forward 
any  Government  measure  until  it  shall 
have  been  disposed  of,  I  shall,  of  course, 
fulBl  the  pledge  which  I  gave — not  for 
seeing  the  extent  of  the  opposition  which 
this  measure  has  met  with — to  the  Mem- 
bers representing  Scotland,  and  on  Friday 
next  state  to  the  House  the  general  outline 
of  the  measure  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  propose  with  respect  to 
banking  in  that  country,  in  order  that 
those  hon.  Members  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  it.  I  am  sorry  1  was 
obliged  to  give  that  pledge,  but  I  should 
be  also  sorry  to  break  it,  and  I  therefore 
feel  myself  compelled  to  adopt  the  course 
I  have  stated.  Trusting  that  those  hon. 
Members  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
announcement  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  measure,  and  content  to  reserve  the 
discussion  of  it  for  a  future  occasion,  I 
therefore  propose  that  we  shall  enter  into 
a  Committee  upon  this  vote  on  the  earliest 
day  I  can  propose,  namely,  Wednesday 
next.  At  the  same  time  I  have  no  power 
to  compel  Gentlemen  who  have  nouces  for 
that  day  in  reference  to  Qi(U  undertaken 
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by  individuals,  to  give  me  precedence.  If 
they  are  willing  to  wave  their  right  in  that 
respect,  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself  of 
the  permission,  and  bring  forward  this 
measure  on  Wednesday ;  if  unwilling  then, 
I  must  only  bring  it  forward  on  Friday 
immediately  after  I  shall  have  given  an 
outline  of  the  measure  affecting  the  banks 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  But  I  repeat, 
that  no  effort  upon  my  part  shall  be 
wanting,  to  advance  the  measure  now 
before  the  House  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition. 

Mr.  Hindley  thanked  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  for  giving  way  on  this  occasion, 
and  considering  the  measure  to  be  of  a 
highly  injurious  character,  he  should  op- 
pose it  to  the  utmost ;  at  the  same  time 
he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
not  injure  his  own  cause  by  not  proceeding 
with  that  indecent  haste  which  he  had 
attempted  on  a  former  occasion.  Those 
who  opposed  this  measure,  had  been 
charged  with  bigotry;  but  he  had  just  as 
much  right  to  make  a  charge  of  robbery 
against  those  who  supported  it.  If,  as  a 
Dissenter,  he  was  obliged  to  support  his 
own  church,  to  build  his  own  chapels,  and 
to  endow  his  own  colleges,  he  asked  what 
right  the  Government  had  to  put  their 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  make  him  pay 
for  a  religion  which  he  did  not  approve  of  ? 
He  did  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 
Their  cause,  and  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
people,  he  had  at  all  times  promoted  by 
his  voles  in  that  House.  As  far  as  re- 
garded civil  privileges,  he  should  continue 
to  do  so;  but  he  thought  it  extremely 
uncivil  that  they  should  desire  to  put  their 
hands  into  his  pockets  for  the  support  of 
their  religion. 

Sir  R,  Peel  hoped  that  if  the  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  was  to  be  postponed, 
hon.  Members  would  not  now  attempt  to 
raise  a  discussion  on  it. 

Viscount  Howick  regretted  that  they 
could  not  at  all  events  commence  the  dis- 
cussion that  evening.  However,  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  thought  it  better  to 
yield,  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  upon 
the  point.  But  he  could  not  help  sug- 
gesting to  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
the  Scotch  Representatives  would,  he 
thought,  be  very  willing  to  relieve  him 
from  the  pledge  which  he  had  given  to 
begin  the  business  of  Friday  by  a  general 
statement  of  his  plan  respecting  Scotch 
bankii  if  he  would  conient  to  postpone  bis 


measure  upon  the  subject  to  another  Ses* 
sion.  He  was  prepared  to  support  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  all  his  measures  upon 
the  subject,  his  opinions  being  much  the 
same  as  those  upon  which  the  right  bon. 
Baronet  founded  his  measure  of  last  year; 
but^  looking  to  the  mass  of  business  opoa 
the  books,  and  to  the  certainty  that  they 
should  soon,  perhaps  immediately  after 
Whitsuntide,  begin- the  process  of  lopping 
off  Bills,  he  would  ask,  whether  they  might 
not  consider  this  Scotch  measure  as  one 
of  those  which  had  better  be  reserved  for 
another  Session  ?  He  could  not  help  think«* 
ing  that  the  remedy  which  the  right  bon. 
Baronet  wished  to  apply  to  the  evils  ex« 
isting  in  the  currency  of  Scotland,  was  not 
pressingly  required  at  this  moment,  and 
that  probably  a  little  longer  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  English  measure  might 
facilitate  in  a  future  year  the  passing  of 
a  measure  with  respect  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  It  was  clear  that  if  the  right  hoa. 
Baronet  proceeded  with  his  intended  naea- 
sure,  it  would  be  met  by  a  vast  amount  of 
opposition.  They  all  knew  that  when 
hon.  Gentlemen  began  to  talk  about  paper 
money  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  when 
they  would  stop ;  and  looking  to  the  Maj« 
nooth  and  other  momentous  questions  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  present  Session*  he 
strongly  recommended  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet to  postpone  his  banking  measure, 
and  proceed  with  that  now  before  the 
House  on  Friday. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  his  stating  the  natore  of  th« 
measure,  which  included  Ireland  as  well 
as  Scotland,  on  Friday  next ;  particnUrly 
as  he  did  not  feel  it  consistent  with  bis 
duty  to  comply  with  the  request  of  th% 
noble  Lord. 

Order  of  the  Day  read  and  postpooed. 

Customs'  (Import  Duties)  Bill).^ 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moTed 
that  the  Customs'  Import  Duties  Bill  be 
read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  KemhU  rose  to  call  the  atteotioQ 
of  the  House  to  the  case  of  the  holders  of 
staves  on  which  the  duty  had  been  paid 
in  the  bonding  warehouses  on  the  14lli  of 
February,  and  not  since  removed.  Ho 
insisted  upon  the  grievance  sustained  by 
those  parties  who  still  held  staves  on  which 
they  had  paid  the  duty,  io  being  bnMigkc 
into  competition  with  the  holders  of  stsvoo 
which  had  been  imported  stnoe  the  dat  j 
had  been  remo? ed.    He  coasidtiad  ihac 
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their  claims  to  a  return  of  the  duty  rested 
on  the  same  grounds  with  the  claims  lately 
set  up  by  the  holders  of  sugar.  Indeed, 
their  case  was  stronger ;  for  it  was  evident 
to  every  body  that  the  Sugar  Duties  would 
be  altered  this  year,  whereas  the  duty  on 
staves  had  been  so  lately  altered  by  the 
Tariff  in  1842»  that  no  one  could  suppose 
a  second  alteration  would  take  place  within 
80  short  a  period.  There  could  be  no  fear 
of  fraud  in  this  case,  because  relief  was 
only  asked  for  those  who  had  their  goods 
under  the  Queen's  lock;  and,  as  the  prin- 
ciple  bad  so  lately  been  admitted  in  the 
case  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  he  trusted  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  the  relief  in 
this  case. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said^ 
the  House  would  recollect,  when  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  a  drawback  on  the 
sugar  was  under  consideration,  he  stated 
that  it  would  give  rise  to  applications  from 
every  person  having  goods  in  bond  where 
the  duties  had  been  reduced.  Notwith- 
standing, the  House  thought  that  sugar 
was  an  article  on  which  they  ought  to 
make  an  exception  ;  they  did  it  principally 
on  this  ground,  that  the  time  fixed  for  the 
expiration  of  the  Sugar  Duties  had  been 
anticipated  by  about  three  months.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
position of  bis  hon.  Friend  with  respect  to 
staves,  because  there  was  no  peculiarity 
in  the  article  which  did  not  apply  to  others 
where  the  duties  had  been  reduced. 
There  was  this  peculiarity  also  against  a 
return  of  the  duly — that  the  coopers  them- 
selves urged  the  abolition  of  the  duty; 
now,  a  certain  number  of  them  came  for- 
ward to  fre;  a  return  of  the  duty  upon 
their  stocks  in  the  Queen's  warehouses ; 
thus  obtaining  a  preference  over  those 
who  had  taken  their  goods  out  of  bond. 
On  these  grounds  be  could  not  accede  to 
the  proposition. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  the  application  was 
made,  not  by  the  coopers,  but  by  mer- 
chants who  had  bonded  staves  for  the  use 
of  the  coopers.  He  thought  that  wherever 
it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  loss,  and 
the  goods  were  in  the  state  in  which  they 
wereunsorted.  Government  ought  to  allow 
the  drawback. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  a  great  measure  like  the 
present,  they  ought  to  act  upon  general 
principles,  not  to  favour  one  party  because 
they  had  powerful  advocates  in  this  House, 
and  oppose  those  who  were  weakly  sup- 


ported. The  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  did  not  rest  upon  any  prin* 
ciple,  and  it  was  against  all  the  precedents 
that  had  been  established  for  the  last 
sixty  years.  The  precedent  was,  that 
whenever  Government  abolished  duty  on 
goods,  they  relieved  those  goods  that  were 
previously  liable  to  duty  wherever  it  could 
be  done.  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche*^ 
quer :  Never.]  That  was  invariably 
the  case.  He  would  challenge  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  name  an  instance  to 
the  contrary.  Whenever  goods  were  under 
the  lock  and  key  of  the  Excise  Office  that 
was  done;  and  those  goods  being  under 
lock  and  key  of  the  Customs,  he  did  not 
see  that  there  was  any  difference. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
what  the  hon.  Member  had  stated  was 
quite  true  of  the  Excise,  but  not  of  the 
Customs;  and,  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
when  the  duties  were  increased^  the  in- 
crease was  not  laid  upon  the  goods  in 
bond.  The  principle  bad  only  been  vio- 
lated in  the  case  of  sugar,  and  that  for  the 
special  reason  he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  the  analogy  that 
had  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  between 
this  case  and  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
sugar  would  not  hold,  for  he  recollected 
that  in  that  case  the  remission  of  the  da- 
ties  was  forced  upon  the  Government, 
not  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  commit  fraud,  though  that  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  case,  but  on  the 
g:round  that  the  alteration  of  the  Sugar 
Duties  took  place  three  months  earlier 
than  parties  could  have  anticipated.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  House  was  tread- 
ing on  slippery  ground  in  discussing  a 
question  of  this  kmd.  In  1842,  a  large 
number  of  sweeping  reductions  were  made 
without  affording  any  relief  to  a  single 
party.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member,  under  the  colour 
of  equity  and  kindness,  would  yet,  if 
adopted,  give  rise  to  infinite  embarrass- 
ment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  altogether  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  allowing  drawbacks  in 
any  case.  The  general  rule  on  the  remis- 
sion of  Customs'  duties  ought  to  be  to 
make  them  without  compensation  to  any 
parties.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  warned  them  of  the  evil  of  giving  way 
to  powerful  interests,  and  not  giving  weak 
ones  the  same  advantage.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  they  were  resisting  the  claims 
of  the  wholesale  importers  of  staveSi  be- 
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cause  they  knew  it  would  injuriously  affect 
the  interests  of  coopers  and  small  dealers, 
who  had  already  paid  the  duty  for  staves,  and 
used  them  so  soon  as  they  were  imported. 
There  had  been  a  great  outcry  ag^ainst  the 
duty  on  staves.  It  was  said,  "  Repeal  the 
duty,  remove  the  restriction,  and  the  trade 
will  flourish.''  Well,  they  had  removed 
the  duty,  and  the  parties  in  that  trade 
would,  of  course,  derive  the  beneGt  of  it. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  importer  should 
take  the  increased  trade  consequent  on 
the  decreased  duty  as  a  compensation  for 
any  small  additional  cost  he  might  have 
paid  for  the  article  as  duty  before  its  re- 
duction. In  the  case  of  the  holders  of 
bonded  sugar  there  was  a  peculiarity, 
which  distinguished  it  from  the  present 
case  of  the  holders  of  staves.  The  Sugar 
Duties  were  imposed  annually,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  Parliament  those 
duties  would  not  have  expired  until  the 
month  of  July,  so  that  the  parties  import- 
ing sugar  had  a  right  to  calculate  that  the 
duties  would  continue  until  that  period. 
But  even  in  the  case  of  the  Sugar  Duties, 
the  allowance  of  a  drawback  was  a  mea- 
sure rather  forced  upon  the  Government 
than  as  one  proceeding  from  them,  as  it 
was  in  opposition  to  the  general  rule, 
which  be  considered  it  was  always  desir- 
able, if  possible,  to  adhere  to. 
Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Physic  and  Suroeht.^  Sir  J, 
Graham  said  he  intended  to  make  certain 
alterations  in  the  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill, 
which  then  stood  for  its  Second  Reading, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  state  what 
they  were,  arrangements  being  still  pend- 
ing with  regard  to  them.  Considering 
the  state  of  the  Session,  he  wished  to  make 
some  progress  with  the  Bill,  and,  though 
he  did  not  think  it  right  to  press  the 
second  reading  of  either  the  Physic  and 
Surgery  Bill  or  of  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  Bill  that  night,  he 
proposed  to  fix  the  second  reading  posi- 
tively for  Friday  next ;  and  he  trusted 
that  then  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
take  the  second  reading  of  the  two  Bills. 
On  a  subsequent  night  he  should  propose 
to  go  into  Committee  proformdt  in  order 
that  he  might  introduce  into  the  Bills  all 
the  alterations  and  amendments  which  he 
had  in  contemplation.  He  should  next 
move,  on  an  early  day  after  the  Whitsun- 
tide holidays,  that  the  House  should  go 


afrain  into  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  details  of  the  Bills. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  that  until  the  alter- 
ations were  made,  they  did  not  know 
what  they  had  to  discuss.  There  was 
much  anxiety  felt  on  this  subject,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  profession  considering 
that  there  was  a  great  disagreement  be- 
tween the  speech  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  Bill  he  introduced. 
They  did  not  consider  that  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  had  carried  out  his  own  views 
in  his  own  Bill ;  and  one  of  his  corres- 
pondents had  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  taking  oat  a 
Bill  from  one  of  his  official  pigeonholes, 
had  hit  upon  a  wrong  Bill.  He  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  smy 
that  before  Whitsuntide  he  would  go  idio 
Committee  upon  the  Bills  pro  forma,  and 
that  then  he  would  have  them  printed,  so 
that  they  might  be  in  a  perfect  state  io 
the  hands  of  the  profession.  If  the  pro- 
fession had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
them  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after 
the  alterations  were  made,  he  (Mr. 
Wakley)  should  have  no  objection  to  this 
arrangement. 

Bills  postponed. 

House  adjourned  at  twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1845. 

MrnuTSS.]    Bills.     PubHe. — 1*-  Cmtoiw  (lapoit  1>«« 
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From  Clergy  and  othos  of  Dunley.  and  S  other 
against  the  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Tour  of  the  Appointment  at  a  BfalMip  of 
From  Dundee,  for  the  SupprcssioB  of  I 
pedally  on  the  Sabbath.— Flram 
of  Chepitowe.  for  Protoetioa  to  Afifanltiue.  — 
Tradcanm  of  Chepatowe,  for  Rcpori  of 
or  the  Insolvent  DabuisAct,! 
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Railway  Clauses  Consoudation  Bill.] 
The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  moved  the  Third 
Reading. 

Lord  Brougham  said^  he  had  so  often 
had  occasion  to  address  their  Lordships  in 
reference  to  railway  legislation^  that  he 
would  only  occupy  their  attention  for  a 
short  -time  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
course  they  wei'e  now  pursuing  had  from 
small  beginnings  waxed  exceedingly  greats 
and  almost  overpowering.  The  great  mis- 
chiefs of  that  course  were,  in  his  opinion, 
twofold.  First,  the  very  great  and  almost 
unavoidable  hasie  and  want  of  due  deli- 
beration with  which  the  several  measures 
were  of  necessity  carried  through  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Legislature,  inas- 
much as  it  was  impossible  physically  for 
those  branches  of  the  Legislature,  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  bestow  the  requi- 
site attention  either  to  the  principle  or  the 
details  of  each  measure,  when  there  were 
240  of  those  Railway  Bills  at  one  and  the 
same  time  before  them ;  the  consequence 
was  very  great  haste,  inattention,  error, 
and  inaccuracy,  and  above  all,  very  great 
injustice  to  the  individuals  concerned 
in  the  progress  of  those  lines.  Now,  the 
remedy  suggested  for  this  was  of  two 
kinds;  the  one  was  the  constitution  of 
what  was  called  the  Railway  Board,  and 
the  other  the  consideration,  systematically, 
of  the  general  principles  of  Railway  Bills, 
as  in  the  Bill  before  their  Lordships;  but 
which  Bill  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie)  would  admit  had  never  been 
opened  or  discussed  upon  principle,  that 
having  been  put  off  from  time  to  time  till 
the  present  moment,  when  it  had  reached 
its  last  stage,  {j*  Hear,  hear."]  He  had 
no  recollection  of  the  Bill  ever  having  been 
discussed  in  any  former  stage;  if  so,  he 
must  have  been  absent.  Those  two  reme- 
dies for  the  haste  and  inattention  which 
seemed  to  be  thought  inevitable  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  passing  of  Railway  Bills, 
were  not  sufficient.  He  pretended  not  to 
say,  nor  at  any  time  had  he  said,  that 
there  should  be  no  Board  of  the  nature  of 
the  Railway  Board,  that  there  should  be 
nobody  to  consider  the  Bills  which  were 
proposed  in  rapid  succession,  apart  from 
Parliament,  and  to  aid  and  assist  Parlia- 
ment, preparing  the  ground,  as  it  were, 
for  the  diligence  of  Parliament.  On  the 
contrary,  he  felt  from  the  beginning  that, 
if  possible,  some  exceedingly  advantageous 
consequences  might  arise  from  that  course 
being  taken.  He  by  no  means  pretended 
to  say,  that  there  should  not  be  selected  a 


number  of  principles  applicable  to  cases  of 
this  sort,  and  that  those  principles  having 
been  duly  considered,  then  they  should 
frame  a  Bill,  as  the  Consolidation  Clauses 
Bill  now  before  their  Lordships.  But  it 
was  to  the  mode  in  which  this  was  done 
that  he  objected.  His  opinion  had  been 
that  nothing  worse  could  be  contrived  than 
that  tribunal  commonly  called  the  "  Rail- 
way Board."  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  individual  under  whom  the  Board 
was  placed,  his  noble  Friend  opposite,  was 
not  admirably  calculated  to  hold  that  office, 
not  only  from  his  excellent  talents,  but 
from  his  situation  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  No  doubt  his  noble  Friend  had 
exerted  himself  with  the  greatest  possible 
diligence ;  and  that  he  had  had  thrown 
upon  him  a  greater  amount  of  business,  of 
extra  business,  and  of  extraordinary  busi- 
ness*  not  formerly  belonging  to  his  de- 
partment, than  ever  was  by  any  arrange- 
ment of  business  thrown  upon  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  State,  all  of  a  sudden.  But, 
though  this  mass  of  business  had  been  cast 
upon  his  noble  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  over  and  above  the  busi- 
ness of  that  Board,  he  had  conducted  it 
most  cheerfully  and  with  great  diligence. 
But,  while  he  admitted  this,  he  must  add 
to  the  admission  one  of  the  great  reasons 
why  he  thought  this  arrangement  a  bad 
one ;  it  was,  that  the  addition  of  this  great 
amount  of  business  must  needs  have  over- 
whelmed the  Board,  and  have  given  rise 
to  arrangements  which  could  hardly  have 
been  avoided  ;  such  as  no  person  having  a 
great  deal  to  do  and  a  great  number  of 
cases  to  decide  could  possibly  get  through. 
No  astronomer  would  deny  that  there  were 
only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  in  the 
year  1845,  any  more  than  he  would  have 
done  in  the  year  1835.  Consequently,  it 
was  utterly  and  physically  impossible,  that 
the  Board  could  have  examined  the  evi- 
dence in  each  of  those  cases ;  and  yet,  in 
order  to  help  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  ancillary  to  that  House,  to  be  of  any 
use  to  that  House,  they  must  have  exa- 
mined all  the  cases,  and  the  whole  of  each 
case.  But  then  he  was  told,  "  They  don't 
examine  the  whole  case ;  they  only  ex- 
amine one  party — the  projectors  of  the 
railway."  Then  how  could  they  be  of 
any  assistance  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  bound  to  examine  all  parties? 
The  fact  was,  that  the  help  thus  given  was 
the  help  of  the  blind  man  to  the  seeing 
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man.  It  was  not  the  blind  leading  the 
blind ;  that  was  absurd  enough  in  itself; 
but  it  was  the  blind  leading  the  seeing 
person.  The  House  of  Commons  saw  ihe 
whole  of  it ;  the  Board  of  Trade  saw  half; 
and  yet  the  half- seeing  Board  of  Trade 
was  to  help  the  whole-seeing  House  of 
Commons.  But  how  was  it  with  respect 
to  justice?  Great  interests  were  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was 
said  they  were  not  to  decide  cases.  But 
then  it  was  confessed*  that  if  they  gave 
their  consent  to  a  Bill,  it  was  100  to  one 
that  it  would  pass;  and  if  they  decided 
against  a  Bill^  it  was  100  to  one  that  the 
Bill  would  not  pass.  That  was  very  nearly 
a  decision,  if  not  quite  one;  for  it  greatly 
influenced  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  if  it  did  not  influence  their 
decision  one  way  or  the  other,  it  did  very 
little  or  no  good.  If  the  Board  was  to  go 
through  one-tenth  of  the  business,  he  did 
not  see  how  they  could  be  of  much  assist- 
ance to  those  who  were  to  go  through  the 
nine-tenths  and  the  other  tenth  besides. 
He  confessed  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  subject ;  but  that  was  the  view 
which  a  rude  and  unenlightened  person 
took  of  it.  But  this  was  the  way  in  which 
property  was  injured.  A  shareholder  might 
invest  100,000Z.  in  a  railway ;  a  speculator 
not  as  many  pence.  All  speculations,  no 
doubt,  were  objects  of  care.  But  their 
shares  when  the  Report  of  the  Board  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  Bill  might  mount 
up  10  per  cent. ;  or  should  the  Report  be 
against  it  they  might  tumble  down  10  per 
cent.  So  that  the  Railway  Board  was  of 
consequence,  dealing  with  the  value  of  a 
man's  properly,  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  at  their  mercv.    Then  it  was  curious 

m 

to  observe,  that  the  judge  who  was  to 
decide  on  a  Railwav  Bill,  in  which  he 
might  be  concerned  to  the  extent  of 
100,000^.,  was  to  hear  only  one  party ;  not 
him,  nor  his  advocate — not  the  friend  of 
the  Railway  Bill,  but  the  enemy.  Sup- 
pose he  (Lord  Brougham)  were  a  pro- 
prietor— which  he  never  was  of  anything 
of  the  sort — of  a  railway  going  to  the 
southern  direction  in  competitiun  with  the 
South- Eastern  Railway,  and  had  a  great 
number  of  important  reasons  to  urge 
against  the  South-£astcrn;  and,  if  al- 
lowed, could  probably  destroy  all  chance 
of  the  South- Eastern  being  accepted,  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  urge  even 
one  tittle  of  evidence  or  of  his  objec- 
tions against  the  Bill.  The  only  person 
\  ho  would  be  heard  was  the  projector  uf 


the  South-Eastem  Railway ;  but,  had  his 
objections  been  heard,  they  would  have 
prevailed ;  had  his  evidence,  it  would  hare 
prevailed;  but  only  the  evidence  for  the 
South-Eastem  must  be  taken,  and  then  a 
vote  in  favour  of  that  line  must  be  passed, 
and  then  down  must  tumble  stock  in  the 
new  railway,  the  competing  line,  as  it  was 
called.  Yet  had  he  been  heard,  he  should 
have  proved  against  his  adversary,  who 
would  have  been  postponed.  That  was  an 
odd  sort  of  way  of  dealing  with  the  rights 
of  property;  that  the  Railway  Board  should 
hear  only  one  side,  and  decide  in  favour  of 
the  heard  party,  and  against  the  unheard 
party.  This  was,  indeed,  a  very  dangerous 
precedent,  though  it  came  from  a  high 
authority,  a  Sovereign,  a  royal  author,  an 
eminent  author.  King  James  I.,  who  onoe 
went  into  a  court  of  law.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice allowed  him  to  take  possession  of  his 
seat,  but  the  King  was  a  little  surprised 
when  he  was  told  that  he  might  dispense 
with  giving  any  decision  od  the  case  under 
hearing ;  he  was  surprised  that  he  should 
sit  there  and  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
deciding  and  showing  his  abUity.  Af^ 
hearing  the  arguments  on  one  side  he 
said  his  mind  was  made  up.  Then  came 
the  other  side,  after  hearing  which,  he 
declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some, disagreeable,  and  useless  things  that 
could  be,  tor  it  was  much  easier  to  decide 
on  hearing  one  side  only, than  to  be  plagued, 
and  troulHed,  and  pestered  with  the  other 
arguments.  So  it  was  with  the  Railway 
Board ;  they  "  might  go  further  and  fare 
worse,"  as  His  Majesty  said,  and  so  he  did. 
The  Board  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
House  of  Commons;  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  justice  to  the  parties  they  were  to 
hear  only  one  side,  and  then  they  were 
called  upon  to  report  their  opinions  to  the 
honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
right  honourable  the  House  of  Peers.  There 
was  another  curious  contrivance  in  that 
dark  and  invisible  tribunal.  Much  de- 
pended upon  the  state  of  the  votes ;  be- 
cause the  opinion  of  the  Railway  Board 
was  wanted  to  go  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Now,  suppose  the  Members  of  the 
Board  should  be  divided,  three  against  two. 
He  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  had 
known  instances  even  in  that  House — per- 
haps he  might  find  one  that  very  night — 
where  the  minority  was  right  and  the  isa^ 
jority  wrong ;  and  he  confeised  that  he  had 
yet  as  much  to  learn  of  the  infallibility  of 
majorities  us  he  had  to  lear-  -^  ***^'^  of  a  oer- 
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tain  foreign  bishop.  He  said  that  with  the 
greatest  possible  respect  to  some  of  his 
noble  Friends ;  but  be  must  repeat,  that  he 
had  yet  to  learn  the  necessary  infallibility 
of  majorities.  He  had  known  a  majority 
of  300  to  200,  which  was  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  three  to  two ;  and  yet  the  200 
were  right.  That  was  proved  by  the  ma- 
jority afterwards  coming  round  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  minority — as  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  for  instance.  |[The 
Marquess  of  Lansdomne  was  here  under- 
stood to  remark  that  the  contrary  was 
sometimes  the  case.]  That  might  be  so ; 
but  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  a  very 
material  thing  to  ascertain  whether  a  mino« 
rity  was  right  or  wrong.  It  was  very 
material  to  those  who  were  euided  in  their 
opinions  by  the  Board  to  Know  whether 
they  were  unanimous,  or  whether  the  Bill 
was  not  carried  by  a  very  narrow  division. 
But  what  if  it  were  two  and  two^  which 
happened  in  that  very  case  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway  ?  The  Chairman  having 
a  casting  vote,  voted  twice,  and  the  others 
voted  once.  In  point  of  voting  that  was 
decisive ;  but  in  point  of  authority  it  was 
no  decision  at  all.  Another  thing  was,  that 
every  Member  of  the  Board  signed  the 
Report,  as  though  the  whole  of  them  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  That  was  not  fair ; 
it  was  not  fair  to  the  other  party,  because 
it  tended  to  make  it  appear  that  the  party 
had  been  defeated  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Board.  It  was  not  fair  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  whose  opinions  it  was  in- 
tended the  Board  should  aid,  because  it 
tended  to  show  them  what  was  contrary  to 
the  fact^namely,  that  all  the  five  Mem« 
hers,  or  four  Membersy  as  the  case  might 
be,  had  all  agreed ;  whereas  they  had  dif- 
fered by  the  smallest  and  narrowest  ma- 
jority of  three  to  two,  and  by  no  majority 
in  other  cases  without  the  casting  vote  of 
the  Chairman.  Nothing  was  more  impro- 
per and  unnecessary  than  that  such  a  rule 
should  be  laid  down  by  the  Railway  Board ; 
nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory.  He 
might  be  told  that  it  was  the  common 
course,  that  the  Admiralty  orders  and  the 
Treasury  orders  were  signed  by  the  whole 
of  the  Members  of  the  respective  Boards,  as 
if  they  were  all  agreed.  Why,  in  the  first 
place,  he  had  never  heard  that  there  was 
any  tendency  to  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
those  Boards  ;  he  had  always  believed  them 
to  be  a  very  reasonable,  tractable  set  of 
people.  But  in  the  second  place,  what 
pottible  similarity  was  there  between  the 
Railway  Board,  which  was  a  tribunal  to  give 


an  opinion  upon  facts  laid  before  it,  and 
those  Boards,  who  merely  signed  an  exe« 
cutive  order  ?  No  doubt  orders  for  a  ship 
to  sail,  or  a  regiment  to  be  set  in  motion, 
were  given  unanimously.  But  in  the 
other  case  it  might  just  as  well  be  said  that 
a  judgment  was  unanimously  given  by  five 
lawyers,  three  beifig  of  one  opinion  and 
two  of  another.  Therefore  he  held  this 
constitution  of  the  Board  to  be  eminently 
little  calculated  to  attain  the  object  in- 
tended. He  should  abstain  from  entering 
into  other  topics ;  but  he  must  not  omit  to 
notice  the  secrecy  of  this  Board  giving  rise 
to  speculation,  or  gambling,  or  even  to 
actual  jobbing,  or  at  all  events  to  great 
suspicion  of  jobbing ;  and  they  would  never 
eradicate  that  from  men's  minds  as  long  as 
that  tribunal  was  secret.  In  an  open  court 
all  that  passed  would  be  seen  by  every  one. 
No  man  could  run  into  society  and  entrap 
his  neighbour,  and  influence  the  market  by 
what  he  had  picked  up  with  respect  to  the 
probable  disposition  of  the  Board.  No  man 
could  then  cheat  another — for  really  it 
amounted  to  cheatery — of  his  property  by 
false  reports.  No  man  could  overreach  his 
neighbour  in  the  purchase,  and  sale,  and 
traffic  of  shares.  No  doubt  the  tendency 
of  an  open  court  would  be  to  lead  to 
much  greater  delay  than  a  secret  court 
would.  But  perhaps  the  delay  would  be 
wholesome;  perhaps  the  rapidity  was 
bad.  Perhaps  the  greatest  mischief  was 
done  through  the  public  not  being  in  full 
possession  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 
The  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Board 
would  probably  be  found  very  much  to 
have  diminished  the  effect  of  its  operations 
— to  reduce  greatly  the  value  of  the  in- 
dustrious labours  of  the  Board.  He  praised 
its  Members,  but  he  blamed  its  construc- 
tion. He  was  sorry  to  say  that  so  much  of 
their  labours,  as  to  the  result,  might  be 
found  to  have  been  thrown  away ;  because 
it  had  got  abroad  that  the  inviolability  of 
the  Board  was  not  such  as  was  expected  at 
first ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  found  in 
many  cases  that  those  Bills  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  had  been  rejected  by 
Parliament,  and  those  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Board  succeeded  elsewhere. 
Therefore  the  labours  of  the  Board  had 
only  been  an  impediment  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  did  not  expedite  it.  To  a  certain 
degree  the  evils  of  the  present  railway 
system  were  attempted  to  be  met  by  the 
Bill  before  their  Lordships.  But,  besides 
the  defective  constitution  of  the  Board, 
there  were  other  great  mischiefs — the  in- 
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crease  of  speculations  in  railway  shares,  the 
frenzy  of  gambling  in  railway  projects. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  mani- 
fest disposition  of  Parliament  to  encourage 
all  these  speculations  was  very  much  to 
blame  for  the  spreading  of  this  delusion. 
That,  indeed,  was  his  objection  to  the  Bill, 
pregnant  as  it  certainly  was  with  some 
good  in  expediting  railway  business.  For 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Railway  Bills  to 
go  on  by  wholesale  and  at  railway  speedy 
the  Government  brought  forward  Bills  of 
this  extraordinary  kind,  the  House  was  to 
pass  one  Statute  with  150  clauses^  and 
another  (the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation) 
with  nearly  as  many,  methodizing,  sys- 
tematizing, reducing  actually  into  a  code, 
the  principles  of  constructing  these  acts, 
giving  systematic  powers  and  facilities  to 
projectors,  taking  away  in  the  same  system- 
atic mode  the  rights  of  private  property, 
and  facilitating  and  quickening,  (so  to 
speak)  by  a  sort  of  corpus  Juris,  a  code  of 
railway  legislation,  the  passing  of  Bills  to 
conflict  with,  upset,  subvert,  and  confound 
all  the  rights  of  private  property ;  and 
what  was  the  natural  conclusion  ?  Either 
that  locomotion  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  human  concerns  ;  that  railways 
were  the  breath  of  the  communitv,  without 
which  we  could  not  exist ;  that  they  were 
''  like  the  air  we  breathe — if  we  have  them 
not  we  die ;"  or  that,  whether  they  were 
or  not,  and  without  inquiring  whether 
they  were  or  not,  Parliament  was  resolved 
to  encourage,  by  every  means  in  its  power, 
the  passing  of  JEtailway  Acts — that  is,  to  en. 
courage  railway  speculation.  That  was  the 
inevitable  conclusion,  for,  if  only  half-a- 
dozen  or  twenty  were  to  pass  in  a  Session, 
it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  have 
such  a  railway  code.  Then,  after  lending 
itself  to  this  mania,  could  the  House  com- 
plain or  wonder  if  the  people  gave  into  it, 
if  speculation  was  rife,  if  share  gambling 
covered  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  }  Or  could  their  Lordships  blame 
—could  they  do  other  than  pity  their 
fellow  countrymen,  and  recollect  who  it 
was  that  helped  to  prompt  them  to  it ;  who 
it  was  that,  instead  of  mitigating  it,  in- 
creased it ;  instead  of  applying  a  remedy 
by  giving  time — the  great  curer  of  all 
these  delusions — brought  into  one  or  two 
years  the  projects  that  might  have  been 
spread  over  several  ?  When  the  reaction 
should  take  place,  when  the  money  market 
should  be  in  a  state  of  convulsion  (such  as 
it  had  been  in  with  in6p'»'*l«'  l**"  specula- 
tion), must  not  Parlir  it<e' 


that  it  had  encouraged,  almost  created,  or 
at  least  done  nothing  in  its  power  to  miti- 
gate, or  relax,  or  extinguish  this  pasaion, 
and  therefore,  in  part,  been  the  cause  of 
those  fruits  that  would  be  reaped  probably 
somewhere  about  December    or  January 
next?      His    opinion    had   always    been 
(though  he  blamed  no  Government)  that 
it  was  very  unfortunate  that  we  allowed 
our  neighbours  in  France  to  be  so  muck 
ahead  of  us  in  the  sound  mode  of  dealing 
with  these  questions ;  for  there  the  Go- 
vernment though  not  without  great  oppo« 
sition,    in    a    manful    and   statesmanlike 
fashion,  insisted  on  taking  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  allowing  very  few  rail- 
ways for  some  time,  and  then  only  leasing 
them  for  forty-five  years,  or  thirty-five, 
or  less,  after  which  they  were  to  revert  to 
the  public,  who  might  renew  the  lease  on 
condition  of  lowering  the  fares,  or  on  other 
advantageous  terms.     Under  proper  limits 
these  enterprises  were  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage,  no  doubt;  but  as  far  as 
this  mania  went,  they  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged.    He  had  lately  gone  into  the 
subject  of  the  hardship  to  private  property 
— the  manner  in  which  men's  rights  to 
their  ancient  possessions  were  set  at  nought, 
and  he  had  really    some  heart-breaking 
cases  from  poor  persons,  who  were  tram- 
pled upon  by  these  companies,  having  no 
means  to  resist.     Since  his  last  notice  of 
this,   some  of  the  parties,  wealthy   pro- 
prietors, had  found  no  longer  the  same  in- 
disposition to  come  to  terms,  but  the  poor 
could  be  safely  threatened  and  opprened ; 
though  to  the  credit  of  some  honourable 
persons  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  they  re- 
fused to  avail  themselves  of  the  ofier  to 
keep  the  railway  further  off,  when  they 
found  that  it  would  thus  be  carried  through 
the  gardens  of  some  cottagers.     One  gen- 
tleman they  treated  in  this  way— and  it 
was  a  common  device  with   these  com- 
panies ;    they    said :    "  Our  railway  can 
pass   through   a  comer  of  your  kitdien 
garden ;  but  if  you  do  not  oppose  us  we 
will  only  go  through  your  avenue,  or  m 
piece  of  your  pleasure  ground."    Under 
the  threat  of  cutting  off  a  leg,  a  man  wns 
expected  to  let  his  hand  be  cut  off,  to  save 
the  more  important  limb.  An  aged  clergy- 
man found  one    of   these  railways  was 
actually  to    overshadow  bis  library  and 
study ;  being  only  an  incumbent  for  Ufe» 
he  must  sit  down  with  it.     Another,  an 
incumbent  under  3002.  a  year,  could  not 
""ay   any  money    in  restating   a 
upany,  who  o"- ic 
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it.  But  the  clause  which  he  must  ^single 
out  as  the  most  objectionable^  as  systema- 
tizing injustice  in  the  most  marked  manner^ 
was  the  32nd  Section  of  the  Railway 
Clauses  Consolidation  Bill ;  such  powers 
might  be  given  in  some  road  acts,  but  now 
they  were  to  belong  to  all  Railway  Com- 
panies. It  provided  that  it  should  be  law- 
lu]  for  the  company,  at  any  time  before 
the  period  limited  for  the  completion  of 
the  railway  (as  if  it  were  not  nuisance 
enough  to  have  the  works  going  on  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  all  sorts  of  labourers 
brought  into  the  neighbourhood),  whenso- 
ever they  pleased,  without  making  any 
previous  payment,  tender,  or  deposit,  to 
enter  upon  any  lands  within  the  pre- 
cribed  limits ;  or  if  no  limits  were  pre- 
scribed (and  they  never  would  be  here- 
after), then  upon  any  land  within  200 
yards  from  the  centre  of  the  railway,  not 
being  a  garden,  orchard,  avenue,  and  so 
on,  and  not  being  nearer  than  500  yards  to 
the  mansion  house  of  the  owner,  and  to 
occupy  the  said  land  so  long  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  construction  or  repair  of 
the  works,  for  any  of  the  following  pur- 
poses : — for  taking  earth  or  soil  from  side- 
cuttings,  for  obtaining  materials  therefrom 
for  the  construction  or  repair,  for  forming 
road  thereon  to  or  from  or  by  the  side  of 
the  railway,  and  also  to  manufacture  mate- 
rials (as  if  a  brickground  would  be  a  very 
pleasing  and  savoury  appendage  to  a  gen- 
tleman's country  house),  and  to  dig  and 
take  from  out  of  such  land,  clay,  gravel, 
&c.,  and  to  erect  thereon  workshops,  sheds, 
and  other  buildings  of  a  temporary  nature. 
This  power  was  to  extend  to  200  yards  on 
each  side — a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  all 
along  the  line ;  and  if,  as  he  had  observed 
the  other  night  in  the  case  of  the  farm  in 
Essex  of  200  acres,  through  which  seven 
railroads  were  to  be  run,  the  whole  of  it 
would  be  absorbed.  Such  were  a  few  of 
the  consequences  of  the  Legislature  deter- 
mining to  pass  Railway  Bills  by  wholesale 
and  without  stint,  for  the  purpose  of  gra- 
tiying  the  propensity  of  the  public— a 
propensity  largely  shared  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament — largely  shared  (it 
was  always  more  agreeable  to  name  the 
present  than  the  absent)— -largely  shared 
by  their  Lordships'  House.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  omit,  in  reference  to  the  clause 
just  noticed,  that  compensation  was  to  be 
paid  for  the  damage  actually  done,  but 
nothing  more.  It  was  to  be  assessed  by 
arbitrators  —  a  very  great  improvement 
upon  the  system  of  going  before  juries ; 
and  for  this  mitigation  of  the  despotism  he 


tendered  his  thanks.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  relief  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  two  justices  acting  for  the  county, 
giving  the  company  the  power  of  going  to 
any  justice  for  the  county  that  they  pleased 
— a  very  objectionable  provision  ;  for,  while 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  should  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  justices  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, at  Penrith  or  at  Carlisle,  he  should 
have  no  knowledge  of  and  no  confidence  in 
justices  selected  from  Whitehaven,  or  some 
other  remote  part  of  the  county ;  it  was 
like  another  county.  Surely,  a  company 
asking  for  these  powers  should  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  proposed  to  carry  their  line,  and  not 
have  power  to  deviate  100  yards  on  either 
side.  Why  should  they  not  be  compelled, 
if  they  deviated,  to  do  it  with  the  consent 
of  the  owners  of  the  land  ?  This  power  to 
change  placed  the  landowners  at  their 
mercy.  He  meant  to  propose  a  clause, 
providing  that  no  company,  having  once 
obtained  permission  to  make  a  certain  line, 
should  be  allowed  to  deviate  more  than 
twenty  yards  on  either  side — that  was  the 
very  utmost  they  ought  to  be  allowed.  It 
was  satisfactory  to  him  (Lord  Brougham) 
to  know  that  his  recent  cautions  had  not 
been  without  use ;  but  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  make  these  further  observations. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  said,  that  since 
he  had  introduced  the  measure  then  under 
consideration  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  who  had 
just  sat  down,  had  occupied  much  of  the 
time  of  the  House  with  the  subject  of  rail- 
ways. His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
delivered  a  long  and  eloquent  address  that 
evening,  but  how  much  of  it  was  applica- 
ble to  the  question  before  the  House  he 
(Lord  Dalhousie)  would  leave  it  to  their 
Lordships  to  determine.  As  far  as  he 
could  form  an  estimation  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  speech,  he  would  say  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  dwelt 
for  somewhat  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  complaints  against  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  or  upwards  in 
a  lecture  against  what  he  termed  railway 
gambling,  and  for  about  ten  minutes  on 
the  subject  before  the  House.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was, 
indeed,  ''  a  pennyworth  of  bread  to  a 
huge  quantity  of  sack."  He  should,  there- 
fore, with  great  respect  for  their  Lordships' 
House,  and  certainly  with  no  feelings  of 
disrespect  towards  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  beg  leave  to  decline  entering  into 
all  the  subjects  which  the  noble  and  Team- 
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ed  Lord  had  brou|:ht  under  their  notice. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  no  misap- 
prehension should  exist  in  their  Lordships' 
mind,  or  should  go  forth  to  the  public,  in 
consequence  of  his  silence  on  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  irrelevant  topics  introduced 
by  his  noble  aud  learned  Friend,  he  would 
venture  to  remark  that  of  all  the  facts  put 
forward  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  there  was,  perhaps, 
but  one  alone,  namely,  the  fact  of  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  assure  them,  that  there  were 
but  twenty- four  hours  in  the  day,  to  which 
he  could  give  his  unqualified  assent.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  stated,  as  a  fact 
capable  of  proof,  that  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  coming  to 
their  decisions  on  the  various  schemes  sub« 
mi t ted  to  them,  had  heard  pnly  one  side 
of  each  case.  To  that  assertion  he  should 
give  the  most  distinct  and  the  most  positive 
denial.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said 
also,  that  the  Board  received  the  state- 
ments from  which  they  formed  their  deci- 
sions from  the  projectors  of  the  railways 
only ;  that  he  should  also  deny.  It  was 
true  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  did  seek  interviews  on 
the  subject  on  which  they  were  to  de- 
cide; but  when  they  were  first  appoint- 
ed, a  public  intimation  was  given  that 
the  Board  were  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  question  of  all  railway  schemes,  that 
they  were  ready  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  these  schemes  with  reference 
to  certain  points.  Immediately  after  that 
notification  applications  were  made  to  them 
by  various  parties  for  interviews,  but  in 
no  one  instance  did  the  Railway  Board 
seek  such  interview  themselves  in  the  first 
place.  He  could  also  add,  that  in  no  one 
instance,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  had  the 
Board  denied  any  interview  that  was  de- 
manded of  them,  unless  a  previous  inters 
view  had  been  had.  These  interviews  were 
not  confined  to  the  projectors  of  the  rail- 
way schemes  alone,  as  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  sought  to  insinuate,  or  rather 
as  he  had  directly  alleged,  but  they  were 
open  to  all  parties  demanding  them.  The 
Board  had  certainly  objected  to  hear  par- 
ties who  were  anxious  to  oppose  particular 
lines  or  companies  on  private  grounds,  as 
they  were  precluded  from  entering  upon 
such  matters ;  but  they  always  told  those 
parties  that  if  they  had  any  objection  to 
make  against  the  scheme  on  public  grounds, 
they  were  quite  ready  to  hear  them.  It 
must  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  House,  for 
it  never  had  been  concealed,  that  it  was 


not  on  the  personal  communications 
ceived  at  these  interviews  that  the  decisi- 
ons of  the  Board  were  founded.  It  was 
always  admitted  that  the  substantial  de- 
cisions of  the  Board  were  founded  on  the 
written  communications  which  were  laid 
before  them,  and  on  which  they  had  time 
to  deliberate,  and  separately  to  form  their 
opinions.  When,  therefore,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  asserted  that  objections 
were  entertained  by  the  Railway  Board 
to  receiving  information  from  any  parties, 
it  was  clear  that  he  had  been  misinformed, 
and  that  whoever  he  had  received  any  such 
information  from  must  have  been  idtoge- 
ther  wrong.  Interviews  with  the  Rail- 
way Board  were  open  to  all  who  demanded 
them ;  and  so  far  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  being  founded  on  information  re- 
ceived from  one  party  only,  he  was  not 
aware  of  a  single  case  in  which  a  railway 
had  been  objected  to  where  written  state- 
ments had  not  been  offered  on  both 
sides,  where  the  fullest  information  had 
not  been  sought,  where  the  utmost  con- 
sideration had  not  been  given  to  all  the 
evidence  laid  before  them,  and  where  a 
partial  decision  had  ever  been  arrived  at 
by  the  Board.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
made  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  that 
the  existence  of  the  Board  had  given  rise 
to  railway  speculations  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  arisen,  he  begged  altogether 
to  deny  its  accuracy.  That  much  specula- 
tion in  railway  shares  existed,  nobody  could 
deny;  but  he  denied  that  the  desire  for 
speculation  was  increased  by  the  existence 
of  the  Railway  Board.  He  should  even 
contend  that  but  for  that  Board  speculation 
would  have  proceeded  much  further  than  it 
had  already  gone.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  subject  was  aware  that  before  that 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
been  formed,  speculations  in  railway  shares 
were  as  rife  as  at  any  period  since.  It  was 
well  known,  for  instance,  that  a  few  years 
ago  speculations  were  carried  on  in  the 
scrip  of  the  shares  of  the  Brighton 
Railway  Company  while  that  case  was  be- 
fore Parliament.  He  should  deny,  there- 
fore, the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  that  the 
existence  of  the  Railway  Board  had  any 
effect  in  increasing  speculation  in  railway 
schemes.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  be- 
lief, it  tended  materially  to  check,  in« 
stead  of  encouraging,  speculation.  But  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  seemed  to  imply 
that  not  only  did  the  Board  foster  specula- 
tion, but  that  speculation  of  a  peculiar 
character  went  on,  because  partial  infenna* 
tion  was  promulgated  of  the  deciskma  of 
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the  Board  before  those  decisions  had  been 
publicly  made  known.  I'hat  was  a  matter 
which  had  been  before  alluded  to  in  their 
Lordships'  House,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
There  were  one  or  two  points  stated  on 
that  subject  in  another  place  on  which  he 
would  wish  to  offer  some  explanation ;  but 
he  would  confine  himself  to  what  had  taken 
place  in  their  Lordships'  House.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  stated  that  the 
institution  of  the  Board  was  calculated  to 
raise  partial  speculation. 

Lord  Brougham  :  Not  the  institution, 
but  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 

The  Earl  of  Dalkousie  said,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  attributed  partial  specu- 
lation either  to  the  constitution  or  to  the 
institution  of  the  Board,  or  else  to  their 
carelessness  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

Lord  Brougham :  I  never  said  that.  I 
only  alluded  to  their  working  in  the  dark. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  hoped  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  would  give  him  leave  to 
proceed  with  the  remarks  which  he  had  to 
ofier  to  the  House.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  at  all  events,  thought  that  there 
bad  been  partial  decisions  made  by  the 
Board;  and  he  had  also  adverted  on  a  former 
occasion  to  partial  revelations  having  been 
made,  by  persons  connected  with  the 
Board,  of  the  decisions  to  which  they  had 
afterwards  arrived.  He  had,  therefore,  a 
right  to  refer  to  that  subject ;  and  he  had 
also  a  right  to  require  that  he  should  be 
furnished  with  specific  allegations  of  the 
cases  in  which  that  partial  revelation  was 
alleged  to  have  been  made.  Until  these 
special  allegations  were  made,  he  could  do 
no  more  than  again  give  a  general  and  posi- 
tive denial  to  the  statements.  There  were 
three  cases  in  which  complaints  of  this  na- 
ture were  made.  One  of  these  was  the 
South-Eastem  scheme.  It  was  alleged 
that,  in  consequence  of  an  improper  revela- 
tion, holders  of  the  stock  of  the  company 
had  been  injured;  but  on  that  point  he 
had  already  given  a  full  explanation.  Ano- 
ther case  was  that  of  a  certain  shadowy  in- 
dividual, who  somewhere,  and  at  some  time, 
had  made  a  sum  of  40,000/.  by  means  of  a 
similar  revelation.  But  who  that  person 
was,  what  was  the  company,  or  how, 
when,  or  where  the  transaction  had  taken 
place,  he  had  never  heard  declared ;  and 
until  the  case  came  before  him  in  some  spe- 
cific shape,  he  had  a  right  to  say  that  the 
charge  against  the  Board  was  unfounded. 
There  was  only  one  other  instance  in  which 
such  a  complaint  was  made  against  the 
Railway  Board,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of 
the  London  and  York  and  the  Direct  Nor* 


them  schemes.  For  weeks  before  any 
Member  of  the  Board  had  formed  an 
opinion  on  tlie  matter,  an  alleged  decision 
of  the  Board  was  announced  in  the  pub- 
lic journals.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
shares  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day, the  decision  of  the  Board  being  made 
on  the  Tuesday.  A  rise  in  the  shares  of 
one  line,  and  a  fall  in  the  stock  of  the 
other  line,  certainly  did  take  place  at  that 
time;  but  as  he  before  stated,  that  circum- 
stance was  to  be  attributed  not  to  any 
knowledge  of  what  the  decision  of  the 
Board  would  be,  but  from  a  coalition  having 
been  just  formed  between  the  Direct  Nor- 
thern and  the  Cambridge  and  Lincoln  lines. 
Even  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  ad- 
mitted at  the  time  he  gave  that  explanation 
before,  that  it  was  sufficiently  satisfactory. 
But  while  he  thus  alluded  to  these  charges, 
he  should  altogether  refuse  to  notice,  to 
argue,  or  to  be  judged  by  any  vague  alle- 
gations, not  founded  on  facts,  or  brought 
forward  in  a  tangible  and  satisfactory 
manner.  Without  occupying  their  Lord- 
ships* attention  farther  with  these  matters, 
he  would  beg  leave  to  express  a  wish  that 
if  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  did  really 
mistrust  the  constitution  of  the  Railway 
Board,  he  would  proceed  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  an  issue  by  moving  a  direct  Motion 
upon  the  subject.  His  noble  Friend  said 
there  were  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
day,  and  but  five  Members  on  the  Board, 
while  there  were  some  248  railway  schemes 
to  be  decided  upon  by  them ;  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  show  by  the  rule  of  three  it 
was  impossible  they  could  devote  more 
than  a  certain  time  to  the  consideration 
of  each ;  and  impossible  also  that  the 
Board  could  come  to  a  sound  conclusion. 
But  in  reply  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  wait 
until  the  Reports  of  the  Board  were  put  to 
the  test  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees. 
When  that  was  done,  he  would  be  then 
himself  the  first  to  ask  their  Lordships  to 
decide  how  far  the  Board  required  any  ex- 
cuse or  censure.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
detain  their  Lordships  by  a  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  business  was  done  by 
the  Board  when  the  flood  of  Railway  Bills 
came  upon  them  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances.  He  would  defer  enter- 
ing upon  any  explanation  of  that  matter 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  Session,  after  the 
decisions  of  the  Committees  on  these  same 
Bills  would  be  made  known.  He  would 
next  proceed  to  consider  the  two  princip^ 
points  to  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  adverted.     The  first  was  the 
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objection  which  he .  had  raised  to  the 
32nd  Clause,  which  gave  power  to  com- 
panies to  take  temporary  possession  of 
land  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  rail- 
way. His  noble  and  learned  Friend  for- 
merly held  very  different  language.  But 
if  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  wished  to 
take  credit  for  the  very  strong  expressions 
which  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former  oc- 
casion upon  this  subject — if  he  wished  to 
take  credit  for  the  desire  which  he  at  one 
time  expressed  in  such  eloquent  terms,  that 
he  might  see  the  country  yet  covered  with 
a  network  of  railways,  he  should  afford  the 
necessary  means  for  their  construction. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  claimed  the 
merit  of  still  adhering  to  that  opinion  of 
the  utility  and  importance  of  those  great 
works,  and  he^  therefore,  did  not  object 
to  railways  in  the  abstract ;  but  he  at 
the  same  time  took  care  to  object  to 
the  construction  of  every  particular  rail- 
way in  detail.  Surely,  if  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  took  away  the  only 
clauses  by  which  a  company  could  be  en- 
abled to  construct  a  railway,  it  was  no  use 
to  express  his  approval  of  the  principle  of 
railways  generally.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  said  he  would  agree  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  to  make  a  railway  from 
London  to  York  ;  but  he  would  take  care 
that  they  should  not  have  a  barrowful  of 
clay  or  a  cartload  of  gravel  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was,  in  fact,  a  worse  than  Egyp- 
tian taskmaster.  Others  were  content  to 
out- Herod  Herod;  but  his  noble  Friend 
emulated  the  hardships  and  unreasonable- 
ness of  a  darker  and  more  barbarous  age. 
He  not  only  out-Heroded  Flerod,  but  he 
out-Pharaohed  Pharaoh.  The  persecutor  of 
the  Israelites  refused  that  oppressed  people 
straw,  while  he  compelled  them  to  furnish 
bricks;  but  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
said,  *'  You  are  to  construct  railways,  you 
are  to  erect  bridges  and  viaducts  along  the 
line,  but  you  shall  have  neither  bricks,  nor 
clay,  nor  stones,  nor  gravel."  But  these 
clauses  to  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  objected  were  not  new.  They  stood 
in  almost  every  Railway  Bill  that  had  been 
passed  up  to  the  present  time,  not  identi- 
cally in  the  terms  in  which  they  appeared 
in  the  present  Bill,  because  alterations  had 
been  made  in  them  :  they  had  been  im- 
proved, and  these  alterations  and  improve- 
ments were,  every  one  of  them,  in  favour 
of  the  landed  proprietors.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  did  not  enter  fully  into  the 
terms  of  the  clauses  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred. He  did  not  state  the  disadvantages 


under  which  the  railway  companies 
would  be  placed.  It  was  true  that  a  power 
was  given  them  to  take  temporary  posse*- 
sion  of  land,  but  they  were  obliged  to  give 
notice  of  their  intention  of  doing  so  to  the 
proprietor;  and  if  the  latter  objected,  on  the 
grounds  of  these  lands  being  essential  to  him 
in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  other  lands 
belonging  to  him,  or  that  other  lands  lying 
contiguous  or  near  the  lands  proposed  to  be 
taken,  would  be  more  fitting  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes  by  the  company,  then  it  was 
in  his  power  to  go  before  two  justices,  who 
were  authorized  under  the  3 1st  Section  of 
order  that  the  lands  and  materials  shall  not 
be  taken ;  and  by  the  subsequent  section  it 
was  provided  that  the  justices  shall  have 
power  to  order  the  company  to  take  posses. 
sion  of  other  lands,  even  if  belonging  to  a 
different  proprietor,  provided  they  are  not 
at  a  greater  distance  than  the  prescribed 
limit  of  200  yards  from  the  works.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had,  indeed,  made 
an  objection  with  respect  to  the  justices 
to  be  selected,  which  would  be  most  sin- 
gular coming  from  any  noble  Lord,  but 
which  was  extraordinary  indeed  when  pro. 
ceeding  from  a  judicial  Member  of  their 
Lordships'  House.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  complained  of  the  company  not 
being  obliged  to  go  before  any  two  justices 
residing  near  the  proprietor  who  complained 
against  them,  but  having  a  right  to  call  for 
the  decision  of  justices  living  in  another 
part  of  the  county,  who  know  tiothing 
about  the  proprietor,  should  they  think 
proper  to  do  so;  and  thus  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  put  forth  the  strange  opinion  that  no 
such  tribunal  would  be  satisfactory  to  him 
unless  he  could  secure  for  himself  a  partial 
judge.  But  to  return  to  the  clause  to 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  ob- 
jected. One  of  his  objections  was,  that 
the  company  were  not  bound  to  make  any 
tender  of  compensation  in  the  first  instance  ; 
but  by  the  34 th  Section  the  company  were 
obliged — 

"  Before  entering,  under  the'provitioos  here* 
inbefore  contained,  upon  any  such  Itndi  as 
•hall  be  required  for  spoil-banks  or  for  side- 
cuttings,  or  for  obtsining  materials  or  forming 
roads  as  aforesaid,  the  Company  shall,  if  re- 
quired by  the  owner  or  occupier  thereof,  seven 
days  at  least  before  the  expiration  of  the  notica 
to  take  such  lands  at  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
find  two  sufficient  persons,  to  be  approved  of 
by  a  Justice  in  case  the  parties  difier,  who  shall 
enter  into  a  bond  to  such  owner  or  occapier 
in  a  penalty  of  such  amount  at  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  by  such  Justice,  io  case  the  parties 
differ,  conditioned  for  the  payment  oi  siicb 
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compensation  as  may  become  payable  in  re 
spect  of  the  same^in  mannerherein  mentioned.' 

And  the  36th  Clause  went  on  to  provide, 
that — 

**  In  all  cases  in  wliicb  the  Company  shall, 
in  exercise  of  the  powers  aforesaid,  enter  upon 
any  lands  for  the  purpose  of  making  spoil- 
banks  or  side-cuttings  thereon,  or  for  obtain- 
ing therefrom  materials  for  the  construction  or 
repair  of  the  railway,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  such  lands,  or  parties 
having  such  estates  or  interests  therein  as 
under  the  provisions  in  the  said  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act  mentioned,  would  enable 
them  to  sell  or  convey  lands  to  the  Company, 
at  any  time  during  the  possession  of  any  such 
lands  by  the  Company,  and  before  such  owners 
or  occupiers  shall  have  accepted  compensation 
from  the  Company  in  respect  of  such  tempo- 
rary occupation,  to  serve  a  notice  in  writing  on 
the  Company,  requiring  them  to  purchase  the 
said  lands,  or  the  estates  and  interests  therein 
capable  of  being  sold  and  conveyed  by  them 
respectively  ;  and  in  such  notice,  such  owners 
or  occupiers  shall  set  forth  the  particulars  of 
such  their  estate  or  interest  in  such  lands,  and 
the  amount  of  their  claim  in  respect  thereof; 
and  the  Company  shall  thereupon  be  bound  to 
purchase  the  said  lands,  or  the  estate  and  in- 
terest therein  capable  of  being  sold  and  con- 
veyed by  the  parties  serving  such  notice." 

The  Act  further  provided,  that — 

"  In  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  where  the 
Company  shall  not  be  required  to  purchase  such 
lands,  and  in  all  other  cases  where  they  shall 
take  temporary  possession  of  lands  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  herein  or  in  the  Special  Act  grant- 
ed, it  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  Company, 
within  one  month  after  their  entry  upon  such 
lands,  upon  being  required  so  to  do,  to  pay  to 
the  occupier  of  the  said  lands  the  value  of  any 
crop  or  dressing  that  may  be  thereon,  as  well 
as  full  compensation  for  any  other  damage  of 
a  temporary  nature  which  he  may  sustain  by 
reason  of  their  so  taking  possession  of  his 
lands,  and  shall  also  from  time  to  time  during 
their  occupation  of  the  said  lands  pay  quar- 
terly to  such  occupier  or  to  the  owner  of  the 
lands,  as  the  case  may  require,  a  rent  to  be 
fixed  by  two  Justices  in  case  the  parties 
differ." 

The  same  section  also  provided  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  by  the  company, 
for  all  permanent  or  other  loss,  damage,  or 
injury  sustained  by  the  lands,  including  the 
full  value  of  all  clay,  stone,  gravel  and  sand 
taken  from  such  lands.  If  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  did  not  object  to  railways  in  the 
abstract,  and  if  he  once  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  g;iving  compulsory  possession  of 
land  to  railway  companies  on  payment  of 
full  compensation  for  it,  then  he  (Lord 
Dalhoutie)  could  Bee  no  ground  for  op- 
posing the  sections  to  which  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  now  objectedi  and  with- 


out  which  it  was  impossible  the  company 
could    proceed.      His  noble  and    learned 
Friend  did  not  state  the  full  extent  of  the 
improvements  made  by  the  present  Bill. 
Formerly,  landowners  had  only  power  to 
go  before  a  jury  ;  but  now  they  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  selecting  whether  their 
case  should  he  decided  by  a  jury  or  by  ar. 
bitration,  or  they  might,  by  remaining  away 
altogether,  leave  the  amount  of  valuation 
to  be  settled  by  a  surveyor;  and  afterwards, 
if  they  found  cause  to  be  'dissatisfied  with 
the  surveyor's  return,  they  could  even  then 
revert  to  arbitration.     That  great  powers 
were  given  by  the  Act  he  did  not  deny  ;  but 
he  justified  those  powers  by  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  them,  as  the  only  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  a  great  project  which 
the  Legislature  permitted  to  be  undertaken. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  next  objected 
to  the  limits  of  deviation  allowed  to  the 
companies.     He  said  he  could  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  company  should  not  lay  down 
the  precise  line  they  meant  to  take  at  once, 
and  be  ever  after  barred  from  any  deviation 
from  it.     He  thought  he  could  state  many 
cases  where  such  a  restriction  would  im- 
pose hardships  on  the  owners  of  the  land 
themselves;    and  though  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  allow  of  deviation  by 
consent  in  particular  cases,  still  he  (Lord 
Dalhousie)  had  doubts  how  far  such  con- 
sent could  be  acted  upon  after  the  Legisla- 
ture had  pronounced  a  decision  in  the  mat- 
ter;  and  besides,  though  the  parties  in 
possession  might  he  induced  to  consent  to 
the  deviation,  those  who  would  be  entitled 
to  the  reversion  of  the  property  might  very 
probably  object  to  it.     But  there  was-  one 
principal  objection  which  he  had  to  offer  to 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  that  was,  that  it  did  not  allow 
the  promoters  of  the  railway  to  come  upon 
the  land  and  survey  it  in  the  first  instance. 
QLord   Brougham  :  But  they  do  come.^ 
It  was  true  that  they  did  come  upon  the 
land,  but  they  did  so  at  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting a  trespass,  and  suffering  for  it.   In 
a  case  well  known  to  the  noble  Lord,  there 
was  at  this  moment  a  party  resting  in  tran« 
quillity  in  one  of  the  gaols  of  the  country 
for  a  breach  of  the  law  in  that  respect ;  and 
a  case  had  been  brought  under  his  notice 
within  the  last  few  days,  where  parties  had 
been  warned  against  surveying  lands  over 
which  it  was  proposed  that  a  railway  should 
pass,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
This  prohibition  would  prevent  the  survey 
of  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles;  and  he 
need  not  tell  some  noble  Lords  present  that 
his  noble  Friend  who  had  forbidden  the  sur* 
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vey  was  not  the  man  to  allow  his  probihition 
to  be  disregarded ;  and  that  any  surveyor 
attempting  to  act  in  despite  of  such  an 
order  there,  would  very  probably  find 
himself  some  morning  planted  with  his 
head  downwards  in  the  midst  of  a  peat 
bog.  Without  entering  into  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  the  law  by  which 
landowners  could  prevent  the  promoters 
of  railways  from  surveying  their  lands, 
it  was  clear  that  while  such  a  rule  ex- 
isted it  was  impossible  for  the  Legislature 
to  bind  companies  down  to  a  precise  line 
without  any  power  of  deviation  whatever. 
He  did  not  wish  to  occupy,  unnecessarily,  a 
single  moment  of  their  Lordships'  attention, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  at  once  conclude 
with  the  hope  that  their  Lordships  would 
not  be  induced  to  imagine  that  by  getting 
rid  of  tbe  clauses  to  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  objected,  they  would  hear  no 
more  about  them,  as  in  such  a  case  they 
should  be  prepared  to  encounter  a  discussion 
upon  them  in  every  single  Railway  Bill 
that  came  before  them. 

Lord  Askburton  said  he  wished  to  offer 
a  few  observations  to  their  Lordships  on 
tbe  Bill  then  before  them.     Tbe  questions 
of  the  policy  of  constructing  a  particular 
railway,  and  of  the  powers  to  be  given  to 
railway  companies,  were  undoubtedly  of 
the  greatest  importance ;    but  still    these 
questions  had  not  much  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  that  Bill.     In  adopting  the 
measure   then  before  them,  their  Lord- 
ships would  pledge  themselves  in  favour 
of  no  particular  line.     All  they  did  was 
to  bring  into  one  general  Act  the  provisions 
which  would  otherwise  be  of  necessity  in- 
troduced into  everyone  of  the  special  Acts 
that  would  come  before  then).     His  noble 
Friend  had  stated   the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  with  much  ability,  and  had  left  very 
little    of   its    advantages    untold.     As  a 
Member  of  a  Board  that  had  been  so  much 
attacked,  it   was  not  to  be  wondered   at 
that  his  noble  Friend  should  feel  rather 
warm   in  replying  to  the  charges  made 
against  it ;  but  his  noble  Friend  should  be 
prepared  for  those  attacks.     He  should 
recollect  that  it  was  quite   natural   that 
gamblers   who    had  been  foiled  in  their 
speculations,  and  the  promoters  of  all  the 
lines  that  the  Board  had  reported  against, 
should  unite  to  form  a  numerous  party  of 
disappointed  opponents    of   the    Board. 
When  the  principle  followed  in  •^^'^  ""- • 
struciion  of  railways  in  Belgiu 
of  Germany,  or  even  in  Fram 
been  adopted  in  this  countr 
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not  see  by  what  possibility  they  could 
guard  against  the  desire  for  speculatioa 
which  prevailed  among  the  public.  His 
object  in  addressing  their  Lordships  oa 
the  present  occasion,  was  to  draw  attention 
to  some  of  the  provisions  of  tbe  Bill, 
which,  be  thought,  ought  to  be  extended. 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  the  Bill 
was  intended  to  apply  to  all  future  rail- 
ways to  be  hereafter  executed ;  but  he 
thought  many  of  its  provisions  should 
have  a  retrospective  as  well  as  a  prospective 
effect.  For  instance,  in  ihe  83rd  Clause  it 
was  very  properly  enacted  that —  . 


^'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Company 
should  be  enabled  to  vary  tbe  Tolls  upon  the 
Railway,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  traflSc ;  but  that  such 
power  of  varying  should  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  prejudicing  or  favouring  particular 
parties,  or  for  the  purpose  of  collusively  and 
unfairly  creating  a  monopoly,  either  io  the 
hands  of  the  Company  or  of  particular  parties  ; 
it  shall  be  lawful,  therefore,  for  tbe  Company, 
subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  herein 
and  in  the  Special  Act  contained,  from  time 
to  time  to  alter  or  vary  the  Tolls  by  the  Special 
Act  authorized  to  be  taken,  either  upon  tbe 
whole  or  upon  any  particular  portions  of  the 
Railway  as  they  shall  think  fit  ;  provided  that 
all  such  Tolls  be  at  all  times  charged  equally  to 
all  persons,  and  after  the  same  rate,  whether 
per  ton,  per  mile,  or  otherwise,  in  respect  of 
all  passengers,  and  of  all  goods  or  carriages, 
of  the  same  description,  and  conveyed  or  pro- 
pelled by  a  like  carriage  or  engine  passing 
only  over  the  same  portion  of  the  line  of  Rail- 
way under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  no 
reduction  or  advance  in  any  such  Tolls  shall  be 
made,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  favour  of 
or  against  any  particular  Company  or  person 
travelling  upon  or  using  the  Railway." 

He  knew  nothing  that  was  more  essentially 
just  than  such  a  provision  ;  but  why,  he 
would  ask,  was  not  that  principle  extended 
to  railroads  e:enerally  ?  He  could  state 
to  their  Lordships  that  a  railroad  which 
passed  through  bis  part  of  tbe  country, 
namely,  the  South-Western,  made,  to  his 
own  knowledge,  a  different  charge  for  one 
person  from  what  was  adopted  towards 
another.  It  was  most  objectionable  that 
any  railway  company  should  have  the 
power  of  treating  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
owners  of  steam-boats,  or  of  wharfs,  or 
other  persons  connected  with  the  carriage 
of  good'  -"t  acquiring  a  greater 

power  'ban  there  could  he 

•ny    "  ^tending    to    ihm. 

Qot'  com  pel  le'' 

>  ahoM' 
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thought,  be  extended  to  all  railways* 
He  would  wiab,  likewise,  to  see  a  clause 
adopted  for  regulatiug  the  transmission  of 
felons  and  lunatics  by  railway.  He  had  been 
lately  informed  by  a  person  who  had  been 
travelling  on  a  railway,  that  in  the  same 
carriage  with  him  were  two  men,  who  were 
chained  together,  in  the  act  of  being  trans- 
mitted from  one  gaol  to  another.  Lunatics 
were  also  conveyed  to  lunatic  asylums 
in  the  same  carriages  with  other  passen- 
gers, and  he  would,  therefore,  wish  to  see 
a  clause  adopted,  obliging  all  railway 
companies  to  provide  a  particular  carriage 
for  the  conveyance  of  felons  and  lunatics. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort  said,  that  he  did 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  in  condemning 
the  proceedings  of  the  Railway  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  he  thought 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  jus- 
tified in  some  of  his  observations  respect- 
ing that  Board.  He  did  not  wish  lo  give 
any  offence  to  the  noble  Earl,  but  he  should 
say  that  the  constitution  of  that  Board 
had  been  unfortunate  in  its  results.  It 
was  believed  that  the  Board  had  been  in- 
stituted with  a  view  to  protect  the  public, 
and  yet  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  it  had 
attained  that  object.  Reports  had  gone 
abroad  respecting  the  opinions  of  that 
Board  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  rail- 
way speculation  had  in  consequence  very 
much  increased.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  any  improper  revelations  had  been 
made  by  the  Members  of  the  Board ;  but 
persons  had  gone  about  stating  that  the 
Board  had  come  to  such  and  such  deci- 
sions ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  dif- 
ferent railway  shares  had  risen  very  rapidly. 
The  solicitor  for  the  projectors  of  a  certain 
railway  had  on  one  occasion  stated  to  him, 
that  the  line  for  which  he  was  engaged  had 
met  with  a  direct  encouragement  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  that  they  would  not 
sanction  the  competing  line.  The  conse* 
quenceof  such  statements  was,  that  shares 
had  been  suddenly  and  improperly  raised 
in  value. 

The  Earl  of  WinchiUeatM,  he  believed 
that  the  public  were  in  general  satisfied 
with  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  those  Reports  would 
be  found  most  valuable.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  that 
those  Reports  could  not  have  contributed 
to  increase  speculation.  The  country  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Board  for  the  very 
able  mauoer  in  which  they  had  conducted 


their  investigations;  and  he,  for  one, 
should  be  disposed  to  give  the  most 
favourable  consideration  to  their  recom« 
mendations. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  he  did  not  then 
wish  to  enter  into  themerits  of  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    With 
regard  to  the  Bill  then  under  their  con- 
sideration, he  should  say  that  he  highly 
approved  of  it,  because  it  would  introduce 
a  uniform  code  which  would  much  diminish 
the  labour  and  expense  of  passing  Railway 
Bills.      He  believed  that  the  clause   to 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  objected,  would  be  indis 
pensable  in  carrying  on  any  railway  under- 
taking.    But  he  wished  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  his  noble  Friend  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  his  introducing  a  further  mea- 
sure, which  would  embrace,  among  other 
matters,  those  improvements  to  which  a 
noble  Lord,  not  then   in  his  place  (Lord 
Ashburton),  had  alluded.     He  thought  it 
was  most  desirable  that  companies  should 
have  a  uniform  rate  of  charges,  so  that  the 
public   should  not  be    subject    to   their 
tyranny  or  caprice.     He  had  himself  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  railway  company  charged  passen- 
gers very  highly,  while  it  would  carry  goods 
almost  for  nothing,  in  order  that  it  might 
ruin  a  canal  company.     Now,  there  ought, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  some  provision  passed 
for  putting  an  end  to  such  a  system,  and 
for  protecting  canal  companies  from  the 
oppression  to  which  they  were  at  present 
subjected.     The  matter,  however,  to  which 
he  wished  particularly  to  draw  their  Lord- 
ships' attention   was   the  tyranny   which 
several  of  the  most  important  and  influen- 
tial companies  had  practised,  by   giving 
notice  that  they  would  not  be  liable  for 
any  damage  that  might  be  done  to  carriages 
put  upon  their  railways,  even  through  the 
negligence  of  their  own  servants.     [Lord 
Stanley  said  he  doubted  whether  it  could 
be  lawfully  carried  into  effect.]  He  believed 
that  if  it  could  be  shown  by  the  company 
that  they  had  given  such  a  notice,  that 
would  be  for  them  a  complete  defence. 
But  he  thought  the  law  in  that  respect 
ought  to  be  altered,  and  that  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  railway  companies  ought 
not  to  be  endured.     He  hoped  that  bis 
noble  Friend  would  consider  the  whole 
question,  and  that  he  would  make  the  exist- 
ing railway  companies  the  subject  of  future 
legislation. 
Lord  Brougham  replied.  His  statement 
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gainst  tbe  constitution  of  the  Railway  De- 
partment of  tbe  Board  of  Trade  was,  not  thai 
parties  opposed  to  any  projected  railway — as 
in  the  case  of  the  Sotith-Eastem  line,  for 
instance — would  not  be  heard,  but  that  the 
fullest  evidence  would  not  be  permitted  to 
be  received  in  order  to  enable  the  Board  to 
come  tu  a  just  cODcluHion  on  the  merits  of 
any  case  before  them.  If  he  wai  wrong  in 
the  idea  he  formed,  he  must  have  forgotten 
the  printed  Report,  on  the  recommend- 
ations of  which  it  was  proposed  to  estab- 
lish this  Railway  Board.  He  always  un- 
deralood  that  it  was  generally  the  state- 
ments of  companies  themselves,  or  persons 
interested  in  and  actively  engaged  in  for- 
warding those  railway  projects,  which  were 
received  by  the  Board.  But  it  was  said  he 
wet  wrong ;  and  if  so,  he  begged  to  tender 
his  apology  to  the  Railway  Hoard  for  any 
charge  he  might  have  made  against  it ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  could  not  avoid  eipreising 
his  disapprobation  of  the  constitution  of 
any  tribunal  which  did  not  bear  all  the 
evidence  which  it  was  possible  to  produce 
on  both  sides  of  any  question  which  might 
come  before  it  for  decuion ;  and  he  denied 
that  the  functions  of  such  a  tribunal  could 
everafibrd  any  practical  assistance  to  Com- 
mittees of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
Another  evil  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Railway  Board  was,  that  it  was  a  secret 
tribunal — that  the  public  were  not  admit- 
ted to  witness  ita  deliberations  end  acts 
The  noble  Earl  oppof=te  (the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie)  did  not  seem  fully  to  understand 
the  nature  of  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  ob- 
jections to  the  Board  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. Did  not  the  very  fai;t  of  its  sitting] 
being  secret  tend  more  than  anything  else 
to  promote  speculation,  and  gambling,  and 
jobbing,  and  fraud  ?  If  they  had  a  publii 
Board,  could  any  man  go  tu  the  City  and 
say  he  had  private  information  that  such 
such  a  scheme  would  be  favourably  re- 
ported on,  that  such  a  project  would  be 
■uccessful  P  In  the  gtetement  which 
had  made  that  evening,  he  had  not  mi 
the   slightest  possible  reference  to  any  of 
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iven  by  the  noble  Earl  on  lliat 
f  a  certain  shadowy,  mysterioat 
individual  who  bad  made  40,000'.,  to 
faich  the  noble  Earl  had  adverted,  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  confessed  he  had  never 
heard  before  that  night,  and  therefore  hs 
would  say  nothing  about  that  case.  But 
with  respect  to  the  Northern  line,  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  also  alludedt  in  the  case 
where  the  fact  of  one  line  having  coateaced 
with  another  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  stocle,  he  would  observe,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  explanation  given  aboot  it 
by  the  noble  Earl,  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
had  thought  it  right  tu  refer  again  to  the 
individual  who  had  previously  given  him 
some  intelligence  on  the  subject ;  and  on 
going  to  his  iaformant  accordingly,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable  cmpilalitta 
in  the  City,  that  gentleman  assured  him 
that  the  answer  and  explanation  given  by 
the  noble  Earl  was  only  the  outside  an- 
swer, or  the  one  for  the  public ;  but,  never- 
theless,  that  the  fact  was  as  he  had  ori- 
ginally stated — namely,  that  infomutioa 
had  been  somehow  obtained  from  tlw 
Board.  He  did  not  mean  to  tay  that  any 
gentleman  (Mnnected  with  the  Board  had 
given  any  intimation,  or  allowed  any  evi- 
dence to  transpire ;  but  still,  observing  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  referred  to,  and  con- 
sidering the  distance  from  town  of  the 
place  where  the  influence  acted,  he  did 
think  it  was  most  possible  that  some 
knowledge  had  been  somehow  obtained. 
But  there  were  many  ways  in  which  ■ 
knowledge  might  be  obtained  which  wouU 
lead  to  those  gambling  speculalions.  Even 
a  gentleman,  in  making  the  necessary  in- 
quiries upon  any  case,  might  furnish  to  an 
acute  mind  a  suggestion  of  the  probabia 
course  the  Board  might  lake,  and  that 
without  the  individual  in  question  ever 
intending  to  reveal  the  conclusion  he  had 
come  to  or  might  be  arriving  at :  and  that 
was  one  of  the  objections  he  made  In  the 
constitution  of  the  Board.  But  even  Cabi- 
net questions  were  not  always  so  perfectly 
secret  as  might  be  supposed ;  for  even  tbCK 
secrets,  too,  sometimes  transpired.  As  a 
proof  of  that,  he  instanced  the  fact  of  his 
having  discovered,  by  a  chance  virit  which 
I  he  paid  to  a  friend  in  1806,  a  certain  cine 
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noble  and  learned  Lord  tlien  related  an 
anecdote  of  his  having  called  upon  Sir 
William  Drummond,  who  was  a  particular 
friend  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  one  day,  just  as 
the  former  was  in  the  act  of  sending  off  to 
the  latter  a  map  of  a  part  of  the  Adriatic  ; 
and  that  circumstance  led  him  (Lord 
Brougham)  at  once  to  conclude  on  what 
locality  the  negotiations  then  pending 
would  hitch.]]  With  respect  to  the  great 
powers  given  to  railway  companies  by  the 
Bill  before  the  Houscj  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  adopt  the  suggestions  he  threw 
out.  The  consequence  of  such  mi^ht  in- 
deed be,  that  one  or  two  Railway  Bills  less 
would  pass  this  Session,  or  might  pass 
hereafter ;  but  that  he  thought  a  grievance 
of  considerably  less  magnitude  than  the 
systematic  encroachments  which  were  now 
making  every  day  upon  private  rights  and 
private  property.  With  respect  to  the  de« 
viation  question,  he  thought  the  defence 
set  up  for  that  was  most  speculative  and 
fanciful — namely,  that  the  agents  or  sur- 
veyors of  parties  interested  in  any  pi'ojected 
railway  could  not  get  access  to  the  pro- 
perty, in  many  cases,  through  which  the 
line  was  to  run,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
could  not  be  tied  down  to  a  strict  line. 
Now,  he  had  never  heard  of  but  one  case 
in  which  legal  proceedings  had  been  taken 
against  individuals  on  this  account;  and 
that  was  in  the  case  of  Lord  Harborough. 
But  it  was  notorious  that  parties  would 
not  be  deterred  by  any  threats  from  pur- 
suing their  visits  and  surveys  of  property. 
It  was  only  a  short  time  since  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  a  nobleman  in 
Yorkshire,  who  stated  that  his  tenants 
warned  off  some  surveyors  who  had  come 
upon  his  estate,  but  that  the  latter  perse- 
vered, notwithstanding,  in  pursuing  the 
surveys.  Another  point  to  which  he  had 
to  refer  was,  the  assertion  made  by  the 
nnble  Karl  that  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had, 
aome  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  expressed 
a  hope  that  railw&ys  should  cover  the  land. 
He  still  hoped  to  see  railroads  multiplied 
over  the  countrv,  and  to  see  that  most 
useful  and  highly  bene6cial  mode  of  com- 
munication greatly  increased  to  what  it 
now  was.  But  was  that  anv  reason  whv 
he  should  wish  to  see  it  all  done  in  one 
day,  per  sallnm  as  it  were,  and  not  con- 
siderately and  progressively  P  He  wished 
to  see  it  done ;  but  let  it  be  done  so  as  not 
to  violate  principle.  Let  it  be  done  with 
caution,  and  deliberately,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rights  of  property  should 
not  needlessly  be  violated.  If  the  whole 
VOL.LXXIX.    {JiS} 


two  hundred  railways  which  had  been 
brought  forward  that  Session  had  been 
spread  over  ten  or  twelve  Sessions,  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  the  country,  in  a 
monetary  as  well  as  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  it  would  have  avoided  all  the 
risks  and  all  the  gambling  which  had 
swept  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

Bill  read  3». 

Lord  Brougham  proposed  to  add  a  claupe 
to  the  effect,  that  no  company  should  be 
suffered  to  deviate  in  any  line  above  twenty 
yards  from  the  line  they  might  be  autho- 
rized to  take,  unless  by  an  agreement  with 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land  over  which 
such  deviating  line  was  proposed  to  be  car- 
ried ;  provided  always,  that  such  a  clause 
should  not  apply  to  the  owners  of  property 
who  had  needlessly  refused  to  allow  the 
projectors  of  the  railway  to  enter  upon  the 
property  for  the  purpose  of  making  sur- 
veys and  valuations;  also  a  clause  similar 
to  that  in  the  Scotch  Bill,  regarding  com- 
pensation to  be  given  to  creditors  of  turn- 
pike trusts. 

After  a  hw  words  from  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  •— clauses  negatived,  and  Bill 
passed. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday^  April  22,  1845. 

MrwuTES.!    Nbw  Mbubsr  SwOR2ir.~WalCer  Baine,  Esq., 
for  Greenock. 

Bills.      PiMlc !••  Sherilfi  (Wales). 

Private.— V'  Erewash  Valley  Railway  (No.  2)  j  South- 
Eastern    Railway    (Maidstone  to    Rochester);     South- 
Eastern   Railway   (Branch  to  Deal,   and   Extension  of 
Canterbury,  Ramsgate,  and  Margate  Railway). 
2*-  Brighton  and  Chichester  Railway  (Portsmouth  Exten- 
sion); Preston  and  Wyre  Railway  Branches;    Scottish 
Midland  Junction  Railway ;  Exeter  and  Crediton  Rail- 
way; Monmouth  and  Hereford  Railway. 
Reported,— yi\n^ifi\i  Railway, 
3«-  and  passed: — Bradford  Gas. 

Pktitions  Prksrntkd.  By  Viscount  Cnstlereagh,  Arom 
Inch,  and  Batlycutter,  for  Arranging  Diflferences  between 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland.— By  Viscount  CasUe- 
reagh.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Mr.  Cole,  Sir  C.  Coote.  and  Mr. 
I^fVoy,  ftom  several  places,  for  Encouragement  to  Schools 
in  connexion  witii  Church  Education  Society  (Ireland).— 
By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis«  fkrom  Arthur  Perceval,  against 
Jewish  Disabilities  Removal  Bill.— By  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers, firom  a  great  number  of  places,  for  bstter  Observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day. — By  several  hon.  Members,  ttom  an 
immense  number  of  places  (S57  Petitions),  against  the 
Grant  to  Maynooth  College. — By  Mr.  Brownrigg,  Mr. 
Divctt,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Howard,  firom  several 
places,  in  favour  of  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  Collide. — 
By  several  hon.  Membexi,  from  several  places,  against 
the  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor. — By  Captain  Dal- 
rymple,  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  from  Wigtown,  and  Edin- 
burgh, for  Abolition  of  Tests  in  Scotch  Universities. — 
By  Mr.  Bannerman,  and  Mr.  Strutt,  from  several  places^ 
against  Importation  of  Hill  Coolies  into  the  Colonics. — 
By  Mr.  Sotheron,  fh>m  a  great  number  of  places,  for 
Relief  from  Agricultural  Taxation.— By  Mr.  Charteris» 
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ftom  se^renl  places,  for  Defraying  the  County  and  Police 
Rates  out  of  Ae  Consolidated  Fund-— By  Sir  John  Mor* 
daunt,  from  a  great  niunber  of  places,  for  Repeal  of  the 
Malt|Duty.— By  Mr.  Haatie,  from  East  India  Merchants, 
for  Alteration  of  Duty  on  Indian  Wheat — By  Lord  John 
Manners,  from  Ealand,  for  Inquiry  Into  the  Anatomy 
Act.— By  Mr,  Hume,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Mr.  Traill,  from 
several  places,  against  Alteration  of  present  system  of 
Banking  (Scotland). — By  Mr.  Ewart,  firom  John  Thomp- 
son, for  Alteration  of  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
BilL — ^By  Mr.  Cohden,  from  Brinkworth,  complaining  of 
Distress. — By  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  Mr.  Ewart,  from  se- 
veral places,  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  System. — By 
Mr.  S.  Wortley,  from  several  places,  in  favour  of  Field 
Gardens  Bill.— By  Mr.  Curteis,  from  Rye,  for  placing 
Harbours  under  Restrictions.  —  By  Mr.  Charteris,  and 
Cot.    RoUeston,    from  several  places,  against  Justices' 
Clerks  and  Clerks  of  the  Peace  Bill.— By  Colonel  Wood, 
from  George  James  Guthrie,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Medical 
Profession. — By  several  hon.  Members,  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  places,  against  the  Parochial  Settlement  Bill. — By 
Mr.  Spooner,  from  Birmingham,  for  Alteration  of  Physic 
and  Surgery  Bill. — By  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Brotherton,  Mr. 
Divett,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  and  Lord  E.  Russell,  from  se- 
veral places,   for  Diminishing   the  Number  of  Public 
Houses. — By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  and  the  Earl  of  March, 
from  several  places,  for  Alteration  of  Law  relating  to  the 
Sale  of  Beer. — By  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  F.  Maule,  from 
Abemethy,  and  Stirling,  for  Amehoratlng  the  Condition 
of  Scfaoolmasten  (Scotland). 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1845. 

MiNUTSs.]    Nbw  Writ.— For  Woodstock,  v.  Maxqueii  of 
filandford,  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Bills.     PiMie,—9?'  Statute  Labour  (Scotland). 
Private.— !"•   Reversionary  Interest  Society  (No.  2) ;  Wa- 
terford  and  Limerick  Railway  \  Aberdare  Railway;  Lon- 
don, Worcester,  and  South  Staffordshire  Railway  (Exten- 
sion from  Dudley  to  Wolverhampton). 
2<*-  Spoad   (Clun),    etc  Inclosure;    Kendal  Reservoirs; 
London  and  Greenwich  Railway )  Ely  and  Huntingdon 
Railway. 
Reported,  —  Manchester    and   Leeds   Railway   (Burnley 
Branch  and  Oldham  and  Heywood  Branches  Extension) ; 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company. 

pBTiTioNs  PRxsBNTfio.  By  the  Attorney  General,  from 
Exeter,  for  Revision  of  Rubric  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.—By  Capuin  Batesion,  and  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  from 
several  places,  for  Encouragement  to  Church  Education 
Society  (Ireland) — Uy  Sir  U.  H.  Inglis,  from  Cheltenham, 
against  Jewish  Di8al)tlitics  Removal  BilL— By  Mr.  Evans, 
and  Mr.  Plumptrc,  from  several  places,  for  better  Observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  D«y.— By  several  hon.  Members,  ftom 
an  immense  number  of  places  (3!t3  Petitions),  agamst  the 
Grant  tu  Maynooth  College.— By  several  hon.  Members, 
from  a  great  number  of  places,  against  the  Union  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor. — By  Mr.  Loch,  from  Orkney,  for 
Abolition  of  TcsU  in  Scotch  Universities.— By  Mr.  Gis- 
bome,  and  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  from  several  places,  against 
Importation  of  Hill  Coolies  into  the  Colonies.— By  Mr. 
Bankes,  and  Mr.  Packlngton,  from  Wareham  and  Wor- 
cester, for  Relief  from  Agricultural  Taxation.— By  Mr. 
Stuart,  and  Mr.  Wilshere,  from  Glasgow  and  Great  Yar- 
mouth, for  Reduction  of  Tolls  and  Dues  levied  by 
Lighthouscs.~Froro  Blandford  Forum,  for  Repeal  of  the 
Malt  Duty.— By  Mr.  Denisoo,  and  Mr.  Cowper,  from 
several  places.  In  favour  of  the  FIrld  Qtudois  Bill.— By 
Mr.  Berkeley,  Mr.  Bruges,  and  M  Vkdlttit  from  se- 
veral places,  for  Repeal  or  Altera'  ^^^Bint  Debt- 
ors Act.— By  Mr.  Banket.  Mr.  !  ^^P^  C\\^, 
Mr.  Christopher,  Mr.  Dickinson  ^kwhe, 
from  several  places,  against  Justii.  ^H^  of 
the  Peace  Bill.— By  Lord  Stuart,  i 
ation  of  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  . 
vera!  hon.  Members,  from  a  great 
against  the  ParnrhLd  'Settlement  Bill. 
•nd  CoL  Woi*'               .tYflna  plMMi  i  . 


Phytic  and  Suigery  BQL— By  Mr.  DldUMOii,  Awn 
more,  for  Alteratioii  of  Law  rdating  to  the  Sale  of 
— By  Mr.  Mackinnon,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Skye,  far 
Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  Sdioolinasten  (SooClai^). 
— By  Mr.  Duncombe,  from  Glasgow,  for  ftotwftkm  ftom 
Axrestmenk  for  Wages  (Scotland)* 

Academical  Education  iv  lax- 
LAKD.]  Lord  Ashley  said :  lo  reference 
to  the  communication  made  by  my  righc 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  this  House  last  year,  and 
also  to  his  opening  statement  in  intro* 
ducing  the  proposal  of  this  grant  to  May- 
nooth, 1  wish  to  ask  him  whether  it  be  bis 
intention  to  propose  any  further  plan  of 
academical  education  in  Ireland';  and  if  so, 
whether  he  will  be  good  enough,  either 
before  we  go  into  Committee,  or  imme- 
diately after,  to  state  simply  the  outline  of 
such  scheme  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel:  I  am  obliged  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  having  given  me  notice  of  his 
question,  and  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  propose  other  measures  with  regard  to 
academical  education  in  Ireland,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  measure  before  the  House.  It 
certainly  was  my  earnest  wish  to  proceed 
with  this  Bill  before  any  other  business  ; 
but  I  will  undertake,  before  the  third 
reading,  to  give — or  that  some  Member  of 
the  Government  shall  give  —  a  general 
outline  of  those  other  measures. 

Maynooth  College.]  Order  of  the 
Day  read  for  going  into  Committee  upon 
ihe  appropriation  to  be  made  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  for  the  College  of 
Maynooth. 

Oh  the  Question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair, 

Mr,  Ward  said,  that  they  had  now 
reached  the  stage  of  the  Bill  at  which,  in 
concurrence,  he  believed,  with  the  wishes 
of  a  large  number  of  his  political  friends, 
and  in  perfect  accordance  with  those 
principles  which,  as  a  party,  they  bad 
advocated  for  the  last  ten  years  in  that 
House,  it  became  his  duty  to  place  on 
record — not  their  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment plan,  because  in  every  measure  of 
conc'  -sion  of  Roman  Cstholic  rights — in 
ev4  .  \prrs$ion  of  justice  or  of  kindness 
w:  id  fallen  from  the  other  sid*  Af 

tht.-  towards  those  who^ 
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carried  out,  with  the  greatest  prospect  of 
permanency  and  satisfaction  to  the  coun- 
try. And  he  must  beg  to  remind  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  on  the  other,  that  they  had  a 
double  duty  to  perform  on  this  occasion. 
They  had  to  look  not  only  to  their  natural 
desire  to  soothe  and  conciliate  Ireland, 
by  making  some  amends  for  the  wrongs 
of  the  last  three  centuries,  but  they  must 
look  to  England  too.  They  could  not 
repair  one  injustice  by  committing  ano- 
ther; and  they  must  beware  of  counter 
balancing  the  good  which  they  all  hoped 
to  do  in  Ireland  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  just 
discontent  in  this  country.  He  remem- 
bered, when  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  came  forward  in  this 
House  with  a  great  measure  of  Catholic 
relief,  by  taking  off  the  vestry  cess  in  Ire- 
land, he  did  not  propose  to  charge  that 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  de- 
signated the  vestry  cess  as  a  galling  blister 
to  the  Catholics;  but  he  said  that  the 
Irish  Church,  which  would  benefit  most 
largely  by  the  removal  of  this  cause  of 
discontent,  ought  to  bear  the  whole  charge. 
He  (Mr.  Ward)  wished  to  act  now  upon  si- 
milar principles.  He  wished  to  amend  this 
fiill  by  engrafting  on  it  the  principle  in- 
cluded in  his  Amendment,  and  not  to  throw 
it  out ;  and  he  had  given  some  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  by  submitting  to  the  obloquy 
which  he  had  incurred  by  refusing  to  con- 
cur in  a  movement,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  Bill  on  the  second 
reading,  the  success  of  which  was  unques- 
tionable ;  for,  as  had  been  said  by  a  right  hon. 
Friend  of  his,  the  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
it  was  clearly  in  the  power  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Government 
measure.  A  Member  of  Parliament  bad,  in 
these  times,  quite  enough  to  do  to  answer 
charges  against  him  founded  upon  truth, 
without  subtnitting  to  misrepresentation. 
He  had  been  accused,  by  implication  at 
least,  of  having  betrayed  a  cause  in  which 
he  never  embarked.  He  had  had  a  long 
acquaintance  with  an  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Culling  Smith)  who  had  taken  a  very  ac- 
tive part  on  the  Anti.Maynooth  Com- 
mittee, and  who  placed  himself,  at  a  very 
early  period,  in  communication  with  him  ; 
in  fact,  as  soon  as  his  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Bill  was  announced.  That 
hoki.  Baronet  suggested  various  altera- 
iiont  in  the  form  of  his  present  Motion, 
to  as  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  those 
who  acted  with  him ;  but  he  declined  to 


accede  to  them,  assuring  him,  that  the 
Motion  heinte  nded  to  rauke  had  no  re- 
ference to  those  religious  grounds  on  which 
the  Anti-Maynooth  Committee  placed  its 
reliance.  The  hon.  Gentleman  then, 
begged  him  to  be  a  party,  at  all  events, 
to  urging  the  Government  to  allow  more 
time  for  the  country  to  express  its  opi* 
nions;  but  he  told  him  that  he  entirely- 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  in  that  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London  upon  this 
subject ;  and  on  the  score  of  old  familiarity 
he  added,  that  if  the  matter  depended 
upon  himself,  he  would  not  give  one  half 
an  hour  more  than  the  forms  of  the  House 
absolutely  required,  because  he  considered 
that  during  the  time  which  had  necessarily 
elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure, the  parties  who  opposed  the  Bill 
had  succeeded  in  lighting  up  a  flame 
equally  dangerous  and  discreditable  to  the 
country.  He  could  not  imagine  how  any- 
body could  after  that  take  into  his  head  to 
write  to  the  Times  to  express  *•  the  grief 
and  astonishment  of  the  Anti-Maynooth 
Committee  when,  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  of  the 
Thursday  on  which  he  announced  his  de- 
termination, they  ascertained  that  the 
Whig  leaders,  to  avoid  the  peril  to  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  was  ex- 
posed by  Mr.  Ward's  Motion,  had-^or 
now  his  noble  Friend  could  add — caused  its 
withdrawal." — *'  Had  that  Motion  been 
put  as  an  Amendment  to  the  second  read- 
ing, the  nefarious  measure  would  have 
been  defeated  by  the  combined  votes 
of  the  true  Protestants  who  opposed 
the  first  reading,  of  many  who  were 
absent  on  that  occasion,  and  of  the  re- 
gular adherents  of  the  Whig  party." 
He  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  John  Russell);  but  he  feared 
that  if  he  wanted  a  character,  that  noble 
Lord  would  say  that  he  was  not  among 
the  most  obsequious  of  his  followers.  When 
he  had  differed  from  that  noble  Lord,  he 
had  taken  his  own  line;  but  on  this  ques- 
tion his  views  certainly  concurred  with 
those  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  with  that  of 
every  other  Gentleman  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  whose  judgment  he  most  valued. 
His  course  therefore  was  quite  clear ;  and 
if  it  were  to  be  done  again  to  morrow,  he 
should  act  precisely  as  he  had  done ;  and 
when  the  Anti-Maynooth  Committee  said, 
•'  Between  the  two  great  political  parties, 
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the  Protestantism  of  our  country  seems 
going  to  ruin,  unless  God  in  his  merciful 
providence,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
national  voice,  shall  deter  our  infatuated 
rulers  from  pursuing^  their  reckless  course;*' 
he  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  misera- 
ble, emasculated  things  this  English  Pro- 
testantism must  be,  if,  with   the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  at  its  back — with  all  the 
revenues  of  the   richest   Church  in   the 
world   in  its  exclusive  possession  and   the 
Bench  of  Bishops  in  the  Houise  of  Lords 
to  watch  over  its  peculiar  interests,  it  came 
trembling  and  whining  to  Parliament  for 
assistanre,  upon  the  ground  that  the  sum 
of  26,000/.  was  about  to  be  voted  to  a 
Catholic   Seminary,     He   dismissed   this 
part  of  the   question    at  once ;   and  be 
thought  he  had  got  rid  of  the  charge  of 
anything  like  bad  faith.     His  principles 
had   been  too  long  before  the  world  to 
render  it  likely  that  such  a  charge  could 
be  maintained  against  him.  He  had  never 
taken  the  low  tone  of  treating  concession 
to  Catholicism  in  Ireland  as  a  matter  of 
grace  or  favour.     With  him  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  right.     He  had  always  considered 
that  as  the  Catholics  were  the  majority  in 
the  sister  country,  they  had  just  as  good 
a  right  to  a  Catholic  Church   Establish- 
ment as  we  had  to  a  Protestant  Episco- 
palian Establishment  on  the  south  of  the 
Tweed,  or  the  hon.  Member  for  Elgin — 
who  had  spoken,  as  he  thought,  so  unad- 
visedly the  other  night — to  a  Presbyterian 
Establishment  on  the  north  of  it.    Truth 
was  not  the  basis  of  either ;  for  if  reli- 
gious endowment  were  the  test  of  truth, 
we  had  two  truths   in  this  island.     His 
truth  was  not  our  truth— his  Church  not 
our  Church:  but   303  years   ago,  when 
our  ancestors  separated  from  the  common 
fold  of  Christianity,  this  happened  lo  be 
the  version  of  Scriptural  truth  that  best 
suited  the  majority  in  each  country.  Time 
and   habit  had  endeared  it  to  us;  and  as 
we  should  resist  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian   religion,  or   as  our  Scotch 
countrymen    would   resiitt    an    Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland — the  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land had  a  right   to  resist  our  intrusive 
Church  as  a  monument  of  England's  con- 
quest  and  their  own  de^^radation.     How 
cuuld  they  deny  to  the  Catholic  that  right 
of  private  judgment  upon  which  thtir  own 
re1ig;ion  was  founded!    But  iht-rc  was  too 
much  of  this  lopsided  "^'lere 

were  the  widest  sympar  \e 


right  hon.  Member  for  Newark  called  that 
undefinable  thing  "  Protestantism  ;"  but 
the  Catholic  was  viewed  as  the  coracnoQ 
enemy,  and  had  been  called  so  even  by 
such  men  as  Swift,  Burnett,  and  William 
III.  Now,  Archbishop  Wbately,  in  the 
remarkable  book  published  by  him,  had 
the  following  passage : — 

**  And  among  the  important  facts  which  we 
can  collect  and  fully  ascertain  from  the  sacred 
historians,  scanty  and  irregular  and  imperfect 
as  are  their  records  of  particulars,  one  of  the 
most  important  is,  that  very  scantiness  and 
incompleteness  in  the  detail — that  absence  of 
any  full  and  systematic  description  of  the  for- 
mation and  regulation  of  Christian  coramttoi- 
ties,  that  has  been  just  noticed.  For  we  may 
plainly  infer,  from  this  very  circumstance,  the 
design  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  those  details, 
concerning  which  no  precise  directions,  ac- 
comp.^nied  with  strict  injunctions,  are  to  l>e 
found  in  Scripture,  were  meant  to  be  left  to 
the  regulation  of  each  Church,  in  each  age  and 
country.  On  any  point  in  which  it  was  design* 
ed  that  all  Christians  should  be,  every  where, 
and  at  ail  tiroes,  bound  as  strictly  as  the  Jews 
were  to  the  Levitical  law,  we  may  fairly  con* 
elude  they  would  have  received  directions  oo 
less  precise,  and  descriptions  no  less  minute, 
than  had  been  afforded  to  the  Jews.'* 

These  were  his  principles.  He  coald 
honour  the  men  who  first  asserted  the 
rights  of  mind  against  the  Papal  power; 
but  he  could  honour  those  equally,  who, 
in  spite  of  three  centuries  of  perseca- 
tion  and  penal  laws,  in  spite  of  revo> 
lutions  by  which  the  whole  land  of 
Ireland,  according  to  Lord  Clare,  had  been 
three  times  forfeited,  still  remained  faith* 
ful  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  To 
tell  him  that  these  men  were  not  equal  tn 
worth  to  ourselves — to  tell  him,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Elgin  said  the  other  night 
(and  he  must  almost  consider  this  as  ao 
adjourned  debate,  for  one  could  not  lose 
sight  uf  what  had  occurred  so  recently) 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might,  at  the 
present  day.  say  ot  the  Catholics,  at  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  said  200  years  ago« 
<*  that  for  the  twenty  years  he  had  had 
to  do  with  the  Roman  Catholic  hishopt, 
he  had  ne%'er  found  anv  one  of  iheni  either 

• 

to  speak  the  truth  or  hold  a  promise  i*^* 
he  could  only  say  he  heard  such  seoti* 
nients  with  abhorrence  and  disgust.  They 
tneult*  our  legislation  ridiculous  Bnd  our 
Empire  weak.  It  was  time  lo  discard  tttch 
foul  '  t*eA — for  he  could    not   stfle 

th  ;  but  when  they  did  d  s- 

c  them,   in   ?*  **^eir 
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bark  in  an  erroneous  policy.  As  to  the  fact 
that  Parliament  was  about  to  adopt  a  new 
course,  there  never  was  a  point,  he 
thought,  upon  which  there  was  such  con- 
clusive evidence.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London,  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Coventry  and  Devonport,  the 
right  bon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  the  right  hon. 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  all  con- 
curred in  this.  There  was,  it  was  true, 
some  little  discrepancy  between  the  two 
right  hon.  Gentlemen.  The  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  told  the  House 
that  this  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  mea- 
sures for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland  ;  while 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  said,  that 
this  was  a  meiuure  which  must  stand  or 
fall  singly  and  exclusively  upon  its  own 
merits.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Oxford,  too,  as  st  rongly  as  any  one  else, 
maintained  that  this  was  a  new  course, 
and  argued  that  it  was  that  which  im- 
parted so  much  of  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  discussion.  The  only  man 
who  negatived  that  proposition  was  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  ought 
to  be  the  most  cautious  man  in  the  House, 
whereas  he  was  the  most  incautious.  He 
was  the  Louis  XV.  of  the  Treasury  Bench  ; 
'•  Aprts  nous  le  Diluge**  was  his  motto. 
He  said  that  it  was  not  of  the  slighest 
importance  by  what  new  measures  this 
might  be  followed  by  some  dreamer  in 
another  century;  that  we  might  leave 
posterity  to  legislate  for  itself,  but  that 
the  Gentlemen  who  constituted  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  had  only  to  consider  the 
present  measure.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  excuse  him  if  while  he  ad- 
mired his  courat^e,  he  could  not  applaud 
his  sagacity.  If  they  took  this  step  at 
all,  they  ought  to  be  prepared  for  all  its 
consequences.  A  trumpery  grant  of 
17,000/.  to  Maynooth  might  have  been 
included  in  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates — 
but  the  question  was  how  best  to  settle. 
"  once  for  all,"  as  Grattan  said  in  1793. 
the  just  claims  of  the  Irish  C.iiholics,  and 
how  best  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  of 
England  and  ScutUnd  to  doing  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  right  and  ne- 
cessary. And  it  was  oil  that  account  that 
he  proposed  to  do  what  the  House  was 
about  to  do,  in  a  way  to  remove  the  legiti- 
mate objections  that  might  be  taken  to  it 
by  large  sections  of  their  fellow  country- 
men, because  this  Bill  did  iu  fdct  involve 


several  of  the  most    important  principles 
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that  a  Goveroment  could  propound,  or  a 
Parliament  deal  with.  It  involved  the 
question  of  endowment,  as  contradistin« 
guished  from  the  voluntary  principle — 
the  question  of  endowment  as  connected 
with  religious  truth — and  the  question  of 
endowment  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  country,  on  the  ground  that  the  par- 
ticular funds  properly  applicable  to  the 
purpose  were,  under  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, applied  otherwise — he  would  not 
on  this  occasion  use  the  word  "  misap- 
plied." As  to  the  objection  founded  on 
the  voluntary  principle,  he  might  well 
leave  that  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh.  The  sup- 
porters of  that  doctrine  held  that  religion 
was  never  so  healthy  and  vigorous,  or 
truth  so  strong,  as  when  unconnected 
with  State  endowments;  and  alleged  that 
their  resistance  to  an  invasion  of  that 
principle  implied  nothing  offensive  to  the 
Catholic  religion  or  to  Catholic  rights. 
He  admitted  that  that  was  a  great  prin- 
ciple. It  was  his  principle  two  years  ago, 
w))cn,  in  making  a  Motion  connected  with 
this  subject,  he  said  that  the  object  of 
legisldtiou  in  such  a  case  ought  to  be 
"  equality,"  and  that  to  obtain  that  end 
we  ought  to  pay  all  or  to  pay  nobody.  But 
hovv  was  he  to  obtain  equality  in  this  way? 
and  must  he  go  on  year  after  year  without 
any  attempt  to  lessen  the  anomalies  of 
the  present  system  of  endowment  in  Ire- 
land ?  Must  he  continue  to  see  the 
Church,  one-eighth  of  the  people,  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  funds  devoted 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes;  another  eig-hth 
moderaiely,  but  adequately,  provided  for 
by  the  Regium  Donum;  and  nothing  at  all 
done  for  the  other  six  eighths,  because  they 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Why  diH  not  the 
advocates  of  the  voluntary  principle  a<^i' 
tate  against  the  Regium  Donum^  as  they 
did  against  Maynooth  ?  This  appeared 
to  him  a  sort  of  lopsided  liberality  again. 
Besides,  had  the  volimtiiry  principle  been 
sufticienlly  tried?  Was  the  woild  ripe 
for  it?  In  England,  indeed,  it  might 
succeed,  because  England  was  differently 
circumstanced  from  any  other  country. 
It  was  a  country  of  great  wealth,  the 
people  were  of  settled  habits,  and  a  great 
love  of  order  generally  prevailed  amongst 
them  and  those  clergymen  ;  who  depended 
upon  the  voluntary  principle  were  free  from 
the  degrading  necessity  of  pandering  to 
the  passions  of  their  flocks  in  order  to  se- 
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CUM  a  maiDtenance.  It  wat  well  known 
ihAt  the  religious  denominations  which 
asserted  that  principle  had  produced  some 
of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished 
men  that  ever  did  honour  to  any  Church. 
But  how  had  it  worked  in  Ireland,  or  in 
the  United  States  i  He  always  referred 
with  pleasure  to  the  speech  made  by  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  on  the  Motion  which  he  (Mr. 
Ward)  brought  forward  last  year,  when 
J.hat  noble  Lord  dealt  with  this  question 
in  that  hi|:h  philosophic  spirit  which  he 
considered  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  him 
in  that  House.     He  said— 

<<In  the  United  States  of  America — the 
slave  states  of  America— there  are  teachers 
beloogiDg  to  every  religious  sect,  which  we 
in  this  country,  have  most  admired  for  their 
strict  adhereuce  to  their  conscientious  opiu- 
lons,  and  yet  we  find  that  that  accursed  insti- 
tution of  slavery  is  there  palliated,  defended, 
upheld,  by  the  teachers  of  religion.  Why  is 
this  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  it  necessarily  so 
lesults,  because  those  teachers  are  dependent 
upon  the  popular  voice  for  the  maintenauce 
of  their  position,  and  therefore  that  they  do 
not  as  fearlessly  pronounce  the  words  of 
truth*  that  they  do  not  as  fearlessly  defend  the 
gri'^at  cause  of  liberty  and  human  freedom, 
and  the  subjection  of  us  all  to  an  immortal 
power,  as  they  would  if  they  felt  more  inde- 
pendent." 

The  noble  Lord  then  went  on  to  say — 

"  That  it  would  be  of  immense  importance 
jf  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  could  be  made, 
with  regard  to  a  part  at  least  of  their  revenues, 
independent  of  popular  passions ;  and  that 
although  their  political  conduct  was  entirely 
fVee  and  independent — if  every  appointment 
was  left  entirely  unshackled,  it  was  of  im- 
portance they  should  have  some  independence 
of  opinion." 

In  those  sentiments  he  entirely  con* 
ciirrcd  with  his  noble  Friend,  and  he 
thought  the  experience  of  what  had 
occuicd  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
twelve  months  bore  them  out.  What  was 
the  tirsl  fruit  of  the  Catholic  Bequests 
Act  passed  last  Session?  Dr.  Murray, 
when  he  consented  to  become  one  of  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Bill,  was  exposed 
to  (ho  most  violent  hostility  and  assaults 
from  those  who  had  formerly  been  his 
Wdimcst  admirers.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
viriuo  iind  high  standing  in  the  Catholic 
riiurch;  but  notwithstanding  that,  the  re- 
sult of  that  St  rngsjlt  would  have  been  doubt- 
ful  i(  Mr.  O'Connell  I  -  ^  Mial  bj 

protracting  it,  he  wou  rise  tc 

an  ^irreparable  schist;  i  ol 
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which  he  was  a  member.    But  was  h 
prudent,  or  wise,  or  safe,  to  allow  men 
with  not  a  tithe  of  Dr.  Murray's  standing 
or  character,  to  have  always  to  choose  be- 
tween their  duty  and  their  interest?     He 
quite  understood  the  distinction  drawn  by 
his  noble  Friend  between  independence 
of  the  State,  and  independence  of  popular 
passions^  and  he  believed  that  would  be  a 
wise  and  salutary  policy  for   this  coantry 
to  adopt  in  the  present  instance.     He  now 
came   to  the    question    which   the  bon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford  constantly 
put  forward,  the  question  of  endowment 
as  connected  with  religious  troth.     That 
question   appeared  to  him  to  be  a  great 
source  of  popular  passion,  and   also   of 
popular  error.     He  believed  the  principle 
to  be  false,  and  its  consequences  fatal  if 
an  attempt  were  made   to  work  it  out 
honestly  ;  but  he  admitted,  and  indeed  no 
man  could  doubt  after  what  had  occured 
within  the  last  six  weeks,  that  it  had  a 
strong  hold  of  the  English  mind,  and  upon 
the   Scotch   mind   he  was  afraid  a   still 
stronger  ;    and  that  it  so  perverted   and 
warped  that  natural  love  of  justice  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  as  to 
make  them  insensible  of  the  wrongs  tbey 
did  in  their  desire  to  maintain  it.     The 
rule  which  was  thus  sought  to  be  applied 
to  Ireland,  would,  if  extended  to  the  whole 
Empire,  destroy   it.      The   hon.  Baronet 
himself  admitted  this.     He  acknowledged 
that  he  could    not   apply  in   Canada  or 
Malta  the  principle  which  he  endeavoored 
to  enforce  in  Ireland.     But  then  he  said, 
that  they  were  bound  by  **  compact "  in 
this  matter.     They  were  bound  by  some- 
thin  p   higher   than    compact — they   were 
bound   by    common   sense — by    common 
prudence— by    common    justice.       Th^y 
knew — they  must  know— that  civil  utility 
was  the  object  of  every  establishment,  not 
religious    truth.       That    was  laid    down 
years  ago  by  some  of  the  best  auihoriiiet 
that  they  had  amongst  their   own  divines. 
They  stated  his  argument  in  the  strongest 
and  clearest  light.     Paley  said — 

"  A  religious  Establishment  is  no  part  of 
Christianity.  It  is  only  a  means  of  iocuU 
eating  it.  Its  authority  is  founded  upon  its 
utility." 

Again,  Warborton  said — 

"  '^^  -"lance  between  the  Church  and  the 
I  just  so  long  as  the  Church  there^ 
^    maintains    its   sp^ 

(hat  luch 
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description  of  the  Church  of  Ireland? 
Could  they  say  that  it  had  realized  Hal- 
lam's  beauliful  de6nition  of  what  a  Church 
should  be, "  that  it  bad  existed  by,  and  with, 
and  for  the  Irish  people?"  There  were 
dioceses  in  which  the  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  were  one  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population ;  and  yet  every  attempt 
at  change  and  conciliation — every  approxi- 
mation to  justice — for  they  were  not  pre- 
tending to  do  anything  beyond  approxima- 
ting to  it  now — was  met  by  the  hoo. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford  by  an 
appeal  to  the  principles  of  George  III. 
and  Mr*  Perceval.  He  held  a  pamphlet 
in  bis  band,  published  by  Dudley  M. 
Perceval,  Esq.,  which  treated  of  the  May- 
nooth  Grant  and  the  Jew  Bill,  and  was 
intended  as  an  illustration  of  the  views  of 
bis  father,  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  in  1807.  This  work, 
for  which  he  (Mr.  Ward)  was  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  author,  was  very 
properly  dedicated 

"  To  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart. — ^the  man  whose 
public  and  private  character  most  nearly  re- 
sembles, at  the  present  day,  the  character  of 
that  statesman  whose  prophetic  foresight  these 
pages  illustrate." 

What  was  the  argument  of  that  pamphlet? 
He  (Mr.  Ward)  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  when  be  stated  it,  it  would  appear 
just  as  offensive  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Elgin  (Mr,  C.  Bruce)  as  it  must  appear  to 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  argument 
went  to  prove  that  there  was  only  one 
true  Christianity,  and  one  true  Church,  of 
which  the  common  and  statute  laws  of 
England  were  intended  to  be  the  guard- 
ians. If  that  argument  was  to  pass  cur- 
rent, he  could  only  say  that  Mr.  PercevaFs 
ghost  was  more  formidable  than  was  the 
Jiving  statesman  himself.  Mr.  Perceval 
was,  in  1807,  in  a  Parliament  returned, 
he  (Mr.  Ward)  might  say,  on  a  "  No- 
Popery  "  cry,  and  which  was  the  first 
which  had  a  majority  in  favour  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Mr.  Perceval,  in  that  pam- 
phlet, stated,  that 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  defend  the  Church  Kstab- 
iishment,  or  to  expect  it  to  be  permanently 
supported  in  England,  or  for  any  length  of 
time  endured  in  Ireland,  if  the  very  principle 
upon  which  that  Establishment  rests  be  cat 
from  under  it— the  principle  that  this  King- 
dom is  a  Christian  Kingdom,  that  Christianity 
is  the  common  law  of  the  land— -part  and  par- 
cel of  the  law  in  one  sense,  but  the  very  law 
and  condition  of  the  land  in  a  higher  sense 
still/» 


Such  was  Christianity,  as  it  pleased  Mr. 
Perceval  himself  to  define  it.  He  says 
further,  that — 

*'  On  these  principles  the  Church  Establish- 
ment may  be  defended  by  reasonable  and 
irrefragable  argument,  even  in  the  sadly  anom- 
alous case  of  Ireland  ^— 

For  Mr. Perceval  admits  the  case  of  Ireland 
to  be  an  anomalous  one — 

"  Without  these,  no  exclusive  Church  Estab- 
lishment can  be  defended  at  all.  It  becomes  a 
mere  question  of  local  and  temporary  expe- 
diency." 

He  (the  author)  then  appealed  to  certain 
notes  which  his  father  had  drawn  up  at 
an  earlier  period.     He  (Mr.  Ward)  was 
happy  to  see  that  even  so  far  back  as  1807, 
Mr.  Perceval   recognised   the   fact    that, 
though  numbers  made  nothing  as  to  the 
right  to  education  and  religious  instruction, 
numbers  did  as  to  the  policy  of  it.     Con- 
sidering from  whom  this  came,  this  was 
an   important  admission.     Was  it  extra- 
ordinary that,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years 
— after  carrying  Emancipation,  after  tast- 
ing the  bitter  fruits  of  long  and  infatuated 
resistance  to  the  just  claims  of  the  sister 
country — almost  every  man  now-a-days 
of  character,  or  of  any  high  standing  as  a 
statesman,    with    the    single    exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis)  himself,  seemed  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  what  might  have  satis- 
fied Ireland  forty  years  ogo,  was  not  by 
any  means  what  was  required  in   the  pre- 
sent case  ?    The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for   Dorsetshire  (Lord  Ashley),  who,   he 
must  beg  leave  to  say,  made  certainly, 
without  casting  any  imputation  upon   any 
other  hon.Gentleman,the  most  statesman- 
like speech  which  was  made  on  his  side  of 
the  question — a  speech  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable, both  in  principle  and  in  tone, was 
not  less   remarkable  for  the  largeness  of 
his  admissions.     What  did  the  noble  Lord 
say  in  that  speech  ?     His  admissions  were 
immense.     He  said — 

"The  measure  was  most  important  for  good 
or  for  evil.  If  it  work  well,  it  will  quiet  Ire- 
land/* .  .  "The  whole  history  of  that  country 
excites  in  my  mind  not  merely  sympathy,  but 
repentance."  .  .  .  "  If  the  Catholic  Church  be 
neither  religiously  nor  politically  dangerous, 
why  resist  a  reconstruction  of  the  Establish- 
ment?" 

The  noble  Lord,  by  his  own  showing, 
should  vote  for  his  (Mr,  Ward's)  Amend- 
ment,  because  he  could    prove  to  him 
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(Lord  Ashley)  that  it  pointed  out  the 
safest  mode  of  doing  that  which  he  seemed 
to  feel  to  be  just,  and  admitted  to  be  in- 
evitable. He  believed  this  feeling  to  be 
very  general  amongst  Conservatives  out 
of  that  House,  and  that  if  he  were  now 
talking  to  any  Gentleman  on  the  oppo- 
site side  who  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  affdirs  of  this  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  he  would  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  there  were  not  fifty  men 
amongst  them  who  would  not  admit  that 
the  Irish  Church  was  a  millstone  round 
their  necks,  and  that  they  would  be  most 
happy  to  see  the  question  connected  wiih 
it  settled,  if  it  could  be  done  without  for- 
feiting their  own  consistency,  and  without 
contradicting  their  former  votes.  What 
stood  in  the  way  of  that  reconstruction  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley)  al- 
luded ?  It  was  the  existence  of  a  feeling 
out  of  doors,  to  which  he  was  happy  to 
say  no  man  had  dared  to  give  utterance 
in  that  House.  No  man  had  attempted, 
1)0  man  had  presumed  to  give  utterance  to 
it,  because  every  man  there  had  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  human  affairs,  and  of 
the  business  of  life,  to  know  that  the  utter- 
ance of  such  disgusting  sentiments  would 
go  far  to  justify  a  revolution  in  Ireland. 
Was  this  feeling  worthy  of  the  respect 
which,  by  some,  was  claimed  for  it?  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford 
told  them  the  other  night  that  there  was 
not  a  harsh  wordj  or  expression,  to  be 
found  in  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House;  not  one,  at  least, 
which  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  liturgy 
and  homilies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  which  might  not  be  traced  to  some 
such  source.  He  did  not  think  that  that 
was  a  ivise  admission.  There  were  some 
parts  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  £ng. 
lund  which  contained  expressions  and 
passages  so  harsh  in  treating  of  the  rival 
system  of  Christianity,  that  the  {i:reatest 
lover  of  vituperation  mi^ht  be  aatisHed 
with  them.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Finsbury  was  right  in  defending  the 
clergy  of  the  three  denominations  against 
the  attack  made  upon  them  bv  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dungarvon 
(Mr.  Shell).  It  so  happened  that  the 
Dissenters  of  the  three  denominations,  as 
they  were  culled,  were  those  whose  views 
were  the  soundest,  and  whose  language 
had  been  the  most  moderate  durin*;  these 
painful  discussions.  But  was  that  the  case 
with  the  petitions  generally — those  peti- 


tions which,  according  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford,  did  not  contain  a  single 
harsh  word  ?  He  had  been  reading  over 
some  of  them,  the  other  day,  and  found, 
in  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool^ 
(Lord  Sandon)  that 

''  The  petitioners  think  that  this  measure  is 
eminently  calcalated  to  bring  down  the  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  a  Protestant  country." 

There  was  a  petition  from  Whitby,  which 
said  of  the  Maynooth  College,  that  ic 
was 

''  A  nursery  of  superstition,  bigotry,  sedi- 
tion, and  discord,  and  especially  detrimeotal 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  people." 

There  was  a  petition  from  Lancaster,  pre* 
sented  by  the  Chairman  of  their  Commit- 
tees (Mr.  Green)  which  stated  thai 

**  No  past  concessions  ever  have,  and  the 
proposed  concession  never  will,  satisfy  our 
Romanist  fellow-countrymen." 

There  was  another  petition  from  South-* 
wark,  presented  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kent  (Mr.  Plumptre),  in  which  he  found 
these  words: — 

**  Tlie  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  are 
anti-Christian,  anti-social,  and  idolatrous,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  being  reconciled  with  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  and  thai 
those  heresies  have  been  solemnly  repudiated 
by  this  country  for  many  generations,  daring 
which  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  has  de- 
scended upon  the  land  in  a  marked  and  ua- 
precedented  manner." 

A  petition  from  Elgin  stated—* 

**  That  signs  of  the  withdrawal  of  heavenly 
favour  from  this  country  have  not  been  want- 
ing since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1829,  and 
that  the  petitioners  regard  it  as  high  trrason 
against  Heaven  to  apply  the  revenues  of  a 
Protestant  people  to  the  education  of  a  Popish 
priesthood/' 

He  would  venture  to  ask,  in  what  other 
country  it  was  possible  to  conceive  that 
one  half  of  the  populatioo  would  veotore 
to  apply  such  language  as  this  to  Ihe  reli* 
gion  of  the  other  half?  and  if  they  did 
»ee  it  happen  anywhere  else,  would  they 
not  instantly  predict  that  it  would  ooly 
end  as  the  same  divisions  and  dissensions 
had  recently  unhappily  ended  in  Switzer- 
land ?  The  language  of  parties  in  Switacer- 
land,  pre\ious  to  the  recent  distorbancef, 
was  not  one  whit  more  unchrisiitD,  one 
whit  more  uncharitable,  than  that  whieh 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford 
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told  them  had  come  recommended  to  that 
House  by  the  sanction  of  the  English 
Church.  [Sir  R.  H.  Inghs :  Sanctioned 
by  the  liturgy,  articles  and  homilies  of 
the  Church.]  By  the  liturgy,  articles,  and 
homiiies  of  the  Church!  If  such  senti- 
ments as  these  could  be  so  sanctioned,  he 
must  say  that  the  Church  of  England 
could  not  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  people 
of  England.  If  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvon  wanted  specimens  of  fana- 
ticism and  absurdity,  he  must  not  look 
hereafter  to  the  three  denominations  for 
them.  He  must  look  not  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Dissenters,  but  to  some  of  those 
provincial  assemblies,  where  the  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  Associations  had  been 
holding  their  saturnalia-- for  be  could 
call  them  nothing  less — and  mixing  up 
their  own  foolish  fancies  about  the  Book 
of  Revelations,  with  the  most  atrocious 
libels  upon  the  Catholic  character  and 
religion.  They  must  go  to  Mr.  M*Neile, 
whom,  he  thought,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Lord  Stanley) 
had  once  talked  of  as  the  very  model  of  a 
Christian  minister.  What  did  he  say  in 
his  most  recent  speech*-not  in  the  speech 
quoted  a  few  nights  ago  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck),  but  in 
one  since  delivered  ?  He  told  the  Protest- 
ant Conservative  Operatives  of  Liverpool 
— for  it  was  them  he  was  addressing  on 
the  occasion — that 

*^  Those  who  support  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
miglit  as  well  found  a  College  for  the  promo- 
tion of  theft  and  adultery.'' 

He  said  further,  that 

"  No  improvement  was  desirable  or  pos- 
sible, because  the  difference  between  the 
Maynooth  priest  and  the  highly  educated  and 
polished  Jesuit,  is  just  that  between  the  high- 
wayman and  the  pickpocket.*' 

He  found  similar  sentiments,  in  a  speech 
delivered  but  yesterday,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Robinson,  rectorof  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
at  Exeter  Hall,  at  a  meeting  over  which 
he  saw,  with  deep  regret,  that  the  Mar- 
quess of  Breadalbane  presided,  and  at 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Perth  (Mr.  Fox  Maule)  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  although  he 
had  had  the  prudence  not  to  commit  him- 
self to  any  of  the  detestable  resolutions 
which  received  the  sanction  of  that  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Robinson  held  precisely  the 
same  language  as  Mr.  M*Neile.  The  fol- 
lowing was  from  the  Report  of  his 
apcech  :— 


'^It  was  said  that  the  proposed  measure 
was  intended  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  It  was 
only  that  very  day  that  a  brother  clergyman 
who  advocated  the  measure  advanced  that  as 
his  reason ;  and  he  said  to  him,  as  he  now  said 
to  the  meeting,  what  was  knowledge  without 
principle?  He  thought  it  was  with  knowledge 
as  with  courage — although  it  practically,  per. 
haps,  might  make  a  good  man  better,  it  would 
most  certainly  make  a  bad  roan  worse.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  his  conscientious 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  were  bad 
men»  but  that,  with  that  bias  upon  their  feeU 
ings  which  belonged  to  Popish  instruction, 
every  acquisition  of  knowledge  must  tend  to 
make  them  more  mischievous  to  society." 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Goodhart,  of  St.  Mary's 
Chapel.  Reading,  speaking  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel), 
said, — 

"That  be  could  not  understand  bow  Sir  R. 
Peel  could  stand  beside  his  Sovereign,  with 
the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  Maynooth  Bill 
in  the  other,  and  feel  that  he  was  acting  to- 
wards that  Sovereign  with  proper  allegiance. 
He  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  principles  of  that 
man  who  would  take  any  less  foundation,  or 
attempt  to  build  on  any  less  established  au- 
thority than  the  Bible." 

This  was  at  Exeter  Hall ;  but  Exeter  Hall, 
unfortunately,  had  no  longer  a  monopoly 
of  bigotry  and  folly.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bickersteth,  at  a  meeting  recently  held 
at  Hertford,  distinctly  said,  adopting  the 
old  Roman  Catholic  motto — at  least,  the 
motto  which  we  (the  Protestants)  had 
imputed  to  the  Catholics  in  their  dealings 
towards  us— that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept 
with  heretics, — 

<*  That  no  compact  for  the  continuance  of 
this  grant  could  be  produced,  the  alleged 
compact  was  all  a  fiction ;  but  supposing  that 
a  compact  had  ever  existed  it  was  void,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  that  could  bind 
them  to  do  that  which  was  contrary  to  God's 
word." 

He  then  proceeded  to  compare  the  fifty 
years*  sanction  of  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth by  that  House,  with  the  fact  that 

''Herod's  oath  had  led  him  to  commit  the 
crime  of  murder.  But  that  oath  was  value- 
less, because  there  was  a  prior  obligation  to 
obey  the  commandment  of  God, '  Thou  sbalt 
do  no  murder.' " 

Such  sentiments,  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Christian  minister,  he  (Mr. 
Ward)  must  stigmatize  as  the  "abomina- 
tion of  abominations."  He  was  disgusted 
and  horrified  when  he  heard  the  Book 
of  Revelations  quoted,  upon  the  same  oc- 
caiion,  by  the   Hertfordshire  Protestant 
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AisociatioD,  whose  address,  signed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Faithful,  of  Hatfield  affirms  that— 

''  He  who  assents  to  it  (to  the  Maynooth 
grant),  worships  the  heast,  and  supports  that 
clearly  predicted  apostacy,  which  opens  its 
mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God,  has  ever 
been  at  war  with  the  saints,  and  crucifies 
afresh  our  Lord  and  Saviour." 

Was,  he  would  ask,  such  disgusting  blas- 
phemy as  this  permitted  to  be  uttered 
before  a  large  assembly  of  intelligent  and 
Christian  people  at  the  present  day  ?  Then, 
again,  there  was  a  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming, 
who  also  took  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  in  hand.  That  Rev.  Gen- 
tleman had  found  a  scriptaral  picture 
peculiarly  apposite  to  the  situation  of  the 
right  hon  Baronet.     He  said — 

''He  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  description 
in  sacred  writ  by  the  position  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  *  And  behold  there  met  him  a  woman 
with  the  attire  of  an  harlot,  and  subtle  of 
heart.  [^Laughter.']  So  she  caught  him,  and 
kissed  him  irenewed  laughter^^  and  with  an 
impudent  face,  said  to  him,  I  have  peace  offer- 
ings with  me,  this  day  have  I  paid  my  vows  ; 
and  with  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused 
him  to  yield  ^renewed  bursit  of' laughter'],  with 
the  flattering  of  her  lips  she  forced  him.'^'' 

[Shouts  of  laughter^  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  heartily  joined,]  This  be 
(Mr.  Ward)  regarded  as  the  climax  of 
obscene  and  indecent  absurdity.  Such  dis- 
gusting obscenities  were  certainly  never  ut- 
tered before  in  the  presence  of  an  assem- 
bly of  Christians.  He  observed,  and  with 
the  deepest  humiliation,  that  although 
Members  of  that  House  committed  them- 
selves to  such  abominable  sentiments  as 
these  within  that  House,  where  they  might 
be  exposed  and  ridiculed  as  they  deserved 
to  be,  yet  that  there  were  Members  of 
that  House  who  did  not  scruple  to  take 
the  chair  at  meetings  out  of  doors  where 
such  atrocious  language  was  held,  an  : 
such  blasphemies  inculcated ;  and  at  this 
very  meeting  the  hon.  Member  for  Hert- 
ford was  in  the  chair  at  the  time  when  the 
language  just  quoted  was  uttered.  He 
(Mr.  Ward)  was  sorry  to  find  a  Gentleman, 
distinguished  as  was  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  amiabilities  of  his  private  character, 
and  for  many  virtues,  which  endeared  him 
to  his  Friends,  lending  himself  to  those 
discreditable  exhibitions,  and  giving  his 
sanction  to  such  disgraceful  delusions, 
for  such  they  certainly  were.  They,  in 
that  House,  knew  well,  th-"  •**-•  "ould 
Dot  reason  on  the  Book  of  "v 


could  oot  legislate  on  the  Apocaljpie. 
Bat  it  gave  a  sort  of  sanction  to  those 
pernicious  doctrines,  some  of  which  he 
had  just  cited,  when  men  of  high  ataDd- 
ing  and  influential  position,  lent  them* 
selves  to  such  absurdities,  and  took  the 
chair  at  public  meetings,  without  express- 
ing their  dissent  from  doctrines  which 
they  could  not  in  their  hearts  approve  of. 
He  could  only  account  for  this  unhappy 
state  of  feeling  by  ascribing  it  to  the  paint 
which  had  been  taken,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  to  pervert  and  delude  the  public 
mind  on  every  question  connected  with 
Ireland.  Every  source  of  information  had 
been  poisoned  in  this  country  by  political 
and  polemical  differences.  Men  of  mind 
had  lent  themselves,  be  was  sorry  to  saj, 
to  this,  and  had  put  forward  the  most 
unfounded  statements,  when  heated  by 
party  disputes,  with  a  recklessness  of 
which  they  must  have  repented  in  later 
years.  They  had  all  heard  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle- under- 
Lyne  (Mr.  Colquhoun),  the  other  night. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  the  lead 
in  the  opposition  to  this  Bill.  Nothing 
could  be  more  mild  and  gentlemanlike 
than  the  mode  in  which  he  had  delivered 
his  sentiments  on  the  floor  ^of  that  Hoase ; 
nothing  could  be  more  unexceptionable 
in  so  far  as  their  tone  and  spirit  were  coo* 
cerned,  than  those  sentiments  themselves. 
Indeed,  the  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  so 
lukewarm,  that  many  doubted  his  sin- 
cerity. But  there  was  another  speech  of 
this  same  hon.  Gentleman,  delivered  in 
Exeter  Hall,  and  which  was  on  record,  of 
a  very  contrary  character,  and  which  wet 
now  reprinted  by  the  Anti-Maynooth  As- 
sociation, and  published  in  the  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Lord,  and  in  the  Churchman*s 
Monthly  Review  and  Chronicle,  and  com- 
mented upon  as  a  text  of  infallible  autho- 
rity, because  the  author  of  the  speech 
was  a  Member  of  that  House.  If  people 
out  of  doors  only  knew  them  in  that 
Honse  as  well  as  they  knew  one  another. 
they  would  not  be  long  in  being  convinced 
that  there  was  nothing  infallible  in  the 
statements  of  hon.  Gentlemen.  He  (Mr. 
Ward)  was  aware  that  every  aUowsoce 
should  be  made  for  the  atmosphere  (Exeter 
Hall)  in  which  the  speech  was  delivered, 
and  for  its  age,  for  it  was  delivered  in 
1836.  ^'^  «hould  not  now  have  alluded 
to  ii  oot  met  him  at  every  turn 
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ary,  1845.  [Mr.  Colquhounz  It  waa  not 
published  by  me.]  He  was  quite  aware 
that  it  was  not  published  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman ;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
bad  seen  reason  to  repent  of  what  he  had 
said,  he  should  have  stated  so,  and  not 
have  permitted  it  to  be  revived  and  put 
forth  anew  to  the  world  as  containing  the 
sentiments  on  such  question  of  a  Member 
of  that  House.  He  had  told  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  first  time  he  had  met  with 
that  speech,  that  it  contained  the  grossest 
perversions  of  Irish  facts  and  history 
which  it  had  ever  fallen  to  his  (Mr. 
Ward's)  lot  to  peruse ;  and  if  this  were 
so,  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  with- 
drawn the  statements  thus  made  by  him, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  circulated 
through  the  country.  For,  what  were 
those  statements  ?  That  at  the  moment 
when  the  College  of  Maynooth  was  found- 
ed, Drs.  Troy  and  O'Reilly  were  actually 
in  the  closest  connexion  with  Wolfe  Tone, 
and  labouring  jointly  with  him  to  revolu- 
tionise Ireland  with  the  help  of  the  French 
Jacobins.  Their  loyalty  was  a  mask 
assumed  to  deceive  Mr.  Pitt. 

'*  It  might  be  laid  down  as  a  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  never  made  a  mani- 
festo of  loyalty,  except  when  a  political  end 
was  to  be  compassed  by  it ;  or  when  they 
wished  to  cover  some  secret  treason  against 
England  which  was  not  ripe  for  explosion. 
The  object  of  these  declarations  and  manifes- 
toes is  now  apparent  enough.  They  were 
intended  to  mislead  the  Government  of  the 
day,  and  hoodwink  Mr.  Pitt  with  regard  to  the 
unconstittitional  and  dangerous  character  of 
the  boon  they  were  requiring  at  his  hands,  and 
thus  induce  him  to  accede  to  their  proposal. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reception 
which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  it ;  a  pro- 
position so  detestable  ou^ht,  undoubtedly,  to 
have  met  with  the  scorn  and  detestation  it 
merited.  Pitt  was  a  real  lover  of  his  country. 
Every  pulse  of  his  noble  heart  glowed  ^^ith  the 
purest  patriotism — he  would  have  laid  down 
his  life  for  bis  country — ay.  a  thousand,  if  he 
had  them — and  his  motives  on  this  occasion 
were,  doubtless,  patriotic." 

And  now  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  extraordinary  tissue  of  misrepresenta- 
tion than  was  to  be  found  in  this  passage. 
Dr.  Troy  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
devoted  friends  of  the  alliance  between 
this  country  and  Ireland.  In  1793  the 
Catholic  bishops  were  in  a  state  of  terror. 
Their  greatest  anxiety  was  to  prevent  the 
torrent  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
extending  itself  to  Ireland  ;  and  of  the 
whole  Catholic  clergy  of  that  time  only 


about  twenty  joined  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
That  rebellion  was  cradled  in  the  north. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  Presbyterians,  not 
of  the  Catholics.  The  south  only  joined 
it  when  goaded  into  insurrection  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Government  party.  That 
sort  of  appeal  should  not  be  made  to  the 
popular  feelings  by  men  of  standing,  and 
men  who  ought  to  know  better.  If  there 
had  been  any  breach  of  faith  at  all  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  it  was  certainly  on  our 
side.  The  Union  could  not  have  been 
carried  without  the  aid  of  the  Catholics ; 
and  they  were  induced  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  by  a  promise  made  them 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Cornwallis  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  emancipation,  and 
the  payment  of  their  priests.  And  there 
was  the  largest  mass  of  historical  evidence 
ever  before  collected  upon  one  subject  to 
prove  that  the  sole  bar  to  the  carrying  out 
of  these  promises  was  the  alienation  of 
the  King's  mind.  Papers,  which  duty 
and  delicacy  alike  forbade  Lord  Eldon's 
heirs  to  publish,  for  they  contained  letters 
from  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
which  never  ought  to  have  appeared  while 
the  granddaughter  of  George  ill.  was  upon 
the  Throne,  had  been  made  public  to  the 
world ;  and  from  these  they  learnt  that 
such  was  the  sole  bar  that  stood  in  the 
way.  They  had  every  thing  before  them 
which  tended  to  lay  naked  the  whole 
transaction;  and  the  more  they  read,  the 
more  they  would  be  convinced  that  the 
sole  bar  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges 
given  in  1800,  when  the  Union  took  place, 
was  the  insanity  of  the  King.  In  1799, 
there  was  little  or  no  anti- Catholic  spirit 
abroad.  If  they  took  up  the  debates  of 
that  time,  they  would  find,  as  to  this,  an 
almost  perfect  unanimity  amongst  public 
men.  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  down  with  diplomatic  ac- 
curacy what  passed  in  his  presence,  says 
distinctly  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  told 
him— 

"That  the  intention  was  to  substitute  an 
Oath  of  Allegiance  for  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
to  make  several  alterations  in  the  Church 
Establishment,  and  to  pay  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Mr.  Pitt  neglected  to  mention  this  ministerially 
to  the  King;  but  others  took  care  that  it 
should  reach  him  in  the  way  most  likely  to 
displease  him.'' 

In  reference  to  the  King's  first  illness,  the 
same  authority  says  theie  were  two  parties 
to  blame  :^ 

'*  Those  who  secretly^  and  unknown  to  the 
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Ministry,  practised  on  the  King's  religion,  and 
disposed  him  to  resist  the  intended  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation;  and  the  Ministers 
themselves,  who,  after  haying  neglected  to 
prepare  Ilis  Majesty  for  it,  considered  them- 
selves ill-treated,  and  resigned," 

The  first  he  describes — 

'<  As  the  most  consummate  political  villains 
that  ever  existed.  They  ought  to  be  held  in 
execration  by  the  country,  and  their  names 
handed  down  to  posterity  with  infamy,  for 
they  will  have  been  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  life  or  iolellect  of  a  Sovereign,  to 
whose  kingly  virtues  this  country  owes  the 
preservation  of  its  liberties." 


The  same  author  then  went  into  some  de- 
tails about  the  King's  insanity.  The 
idea  always  uppermost  with  him  was  the 
Church.  "  I  am  better  now  ;  but  I  will 
be  true  to  the  Church."  At  Windsor,  it 
appeared,  he  was  constantly  reading  the 
Coronation  Oath  to  his  family,  and  ex- 
claiming— *'  If  1  have  violated  it,  1  am  no 
longer  legal  Sovereign  of  this  country." 
He  (Mr.  Ward)  would  like  to  know  if  the 
Queen,  since  the  passing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act,  did  not  hold  her  Throne  and 
title  by  a  more  fixed  and  devoted  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  Her  subjecis  than  any 
King  or  Queen  who  had  reigned  before 
the  passing  of  that  Act?  But  when  the 
King  recovered,  how  came  the  question  to 
be  dropped  ?  Lord  Malmesbury  also  told 
them  how  that  came  about.  Almost  the 
first  instance  of  returning  reason  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  was  the  message  which 
he  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  Dr.  Willis.  In 
that  message  he  said : — 

**  Tell  him  I  am  now  quite  well ;  but  what 
has  he  not  to  answer  for,  who  is  the  cause  of 
my  having  been  ill  at  all?" — **This  affected 
Mr.  Pitt  so  deeply,  that  he  pledged  himself  to 
give  up  the  Catholic  question  during  the 
King's  life."    (Vol.  iv.  p.  32.) 

And  when  he  was  forced  back  into  power 
in  1804,  by  the  general  sense  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dington's  incapacity,  be  said  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  : — 

**  If  the  event  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  aflfecting,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the 
King's  health  and  tranquillity,  it  shall  not 
happen  at  all.  To  feel  and  say  this,  is  little 
more  than  feeling  and  speaking  like  a  gentle- 
man." 

Up  to  the  year  1810,  the  King's  feelings 
and  health  were  the  sole  bar  to  concession 
to  the  Catholics.  After  that,  the  habit 
of  injustice  created  cth'  ninds 

became  poisoned  by  t'  ich 
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took  place  in  Parliament,  and  their  ch«. 
racters  committed.  Protestantism  becaose 
a  party  cry — and  not  of  the  less  value  as 
a  party  cry,  because  it  had  the  effect  of  ex* 
eluding  one  parly  from  power,  and  aeat- 
ing  another  permanently  on  the  Ministerial 
benches.  And  thus  it  was,  that  all  the 
benefits  of  the  Union  were  lost;  and  now, 
when  they  had  come  back  to  the  tame 
point  which  they  had  attained  forty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  best  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  were  approximating 
towards  each  other — when  he  saw  every 
man  who  had  any  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  anxiooa  to 
do  justice  to  ilie  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
if  he  possibly  could — they  were  thwart- 
ed in  the  first  honest  attempt  to  enter 
upon  a  new  course,  by  the  pestilent 
prejudices  engendered  by  this  long  party 
strife.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  remarkable 
work,  published  by  a  gentleman  of  politict 
opposite  to  his  own — *'  Pait  and  Pretent 
Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland*" 
That  gentleman  was  called  a  Tory.  His 
Toryism  was  not  that  of  Lord  Eldon  or 
Mr.  Perceval,  but  the  Toryism  of  an  ear- 
lier  day — the  Toryism  of  Mr*  Pitt.  He 
alluded  to  Mr.  Grenville,  whom  he  found 
making  use  of  the  following  words  : — 


"If  the  Union  had  been  carried  out  »c» 
cording  to  the  intention  of  the  great  Minister 
who  accomplished  it,  in  all  human  probabiliij 
ihe  foundation  of  peace  and  tranquillity ^of 
political  and  social  improvement-^would  have 
been  then  laid,  and  we  should  now  be  eDJoy. 
ing  the  vast  benefits  of  his  sagacious  and  heal- 
ing policy ;  but  as  it  was,  little  or  nothing 
was  done  for  effecting  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  de* 
clared  to  be  his  main  object,  namely,  to  tran- 
quillize Ireland,  and  to  attach  it  to  this  coun* 
try.  George  III.,  himself  in  a  state  bordering 
on  insanity,  invoked  to  his  aid  all  the  prejo- 
dices  of  his  people,  and  successfully  resisted 
the  policy  which  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  supported  by  every  man — Whig  or 
Tory— who  deserved  to  be  called  a  statesman. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
lamentable,  and — if  it  were  not  so  lamentable 
— more  ridiculous  and  contemptible  than  ihia 
transaction.  Mr.  Pitt  resigned;  Lord  Gren- 
ville, Mr.  Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Oundas  retired 
with  him  ;  and  Mr.  Addington  formed  a  No- 
Popery  Government  out  of  the  dregs  of  the 
Cabinet." 

Now,  what  was  the  Church,  about  whirK 

they  were  still  disputing,  and  to  vhicb, 

p^^^.j: —  IQ  ^1^^  GrenviJIe,  all  the  benefits 

*'n  had  been  sacrificed  ?     And 

-y  best  induce  r^  '    '*f 
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necessary  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  ?  What  were  they 
attempting  to  do  now?  He  had  spoken 
of  the  religions  argument,  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen might  think,  perhaps,  somewhat 
irreverentially.  He  saw  nu  force  whatever 
in  the  religious  question  which  was  at- 
tempted to  be  raised.  The  paramount 
object  which  a  people  should  have  in  view 
was,  to  look  to  their  own  security — to 
look  to  their  tranquillity  at  home,  and 
their  power  abroad  ;  and  leave  Establish- 
ments to  take  care  of  themselves.  Instead 
of  this,  they  seemed  to  think  the  whole 
Empire  made  for  the  Church.  But  there 
were  other  things  to  be  considered  before 
dealing  with  this  measure  in  the  way 
which  the  Government  proposed.  It  was 
held  by  a  large  class  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  as  a  direct  infringement  of 
their  rights ;  and  he  did  not  know  any* 
thing  more  dangerous  than  to  connect 
the  conscience  with  the  pocket.  Religious 
acruplefl  and  money  payments  were  gene- 
rally very  dangerous  allies.  He  wished 
to  avoid  such  an  alliance,  if  possible. 
There  was  a  large  body  of  the  people, 
in  this  country  and  in  Scotland,  who 
told  the  House  that  they  paid  their  own 
clergy,  built  their  own  churches,  sup- 
ported  their  own  schools;  and  that  it  was 
an  act  of  gross  injustice  on  the  part  of 
Parliament,  in  order  to  tranquillize  Ire- 
land, to  tax  them  for 'the  benefit  of  a 
second  Church  to  which  they  did  not 
belong.  He  (Mr.  Ward)  could  not  gain- 
say this  argument.  The  House  could 
not,  in  reality,  controvert  it.  They  could 
not  deny  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
force  and  justice  in  it.  He  had  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  num- 
ber of  Nonconformist  bodies  in  Ene:land 
and  Wales*  He  found  amongst  the  Pres. 
byterians.  Orthodox  and  Unitarian,  450 
places  of  worship;  amongst  the  Inde- 
pendents, 2,950;  the  Baptists,  1,584; 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  3,000;  the 
Minor  Methodists,  1,760;  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists,  600 :  making  a  total 
of  9,984.  This,  in  addition  to  1,264 
places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the 
Establishment  in  Scotland,  makes  a  grand 
total  of  11,248  places  of  worship  sup- 
ported entirely  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. He  was  told  to  take  the  average  of 
congregations  at  300.  That  he  thought 
above  the  mark.  In  that  case,  the  num- 
ber attending  all  these  places  of  worship 


would  be  3,374,000 :  in  other  words,  that 
was  the  number  of  Dissenters  in  this 
conntry.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  more  cor* 
rect  standard  to  say  two  millions  and  a  half, 
certainly  not  exceeding  three  millions. 
The  expenditure  of  each  man  and  woman 
who  attended  these  places  of  worship  was 
estimated  at  \l,  per  head.  In  addition  to 
their  churches,  the  Independents  had 
twelve  Colleges— -the  Baptists  seven,  and 
the  Wesleyans  two — supported  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  24,000^.  Now,  how  were 
they  to  deal  with  this  people  ?  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool  had  talked 
the  other  night  of  the  great  principle  of 
"  restitution."  That  miuht  be  fair  if  the 
only  parties  were  Catholics  and  Episco- 
palians. In  that  case,  there  might  be 
equal  fairness  and  force  in  the  principle 
of  restitution ;  but  then  the  noble  Lord 
forgot  the  scriptural  precept  as  to  restitu- 
tion— that  where  men  had  been  wronged, 
that  which  had  been  taken  should  be 
returned  fourfold.  Instead  of  any  such 
scriptural  mode  of  proceeding,  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  that  they  should  give  back 
one-twenty-sixth  pait  of  that  which  was 
annually  taken  from  the  Irish  Catholics 
for  the  Irish  Established  Church,  and  this 
without  any  regard  to  the  usurpation  that 
had  been  enforced  for  three  hundred 
years.  He  had  heard  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Department,  which  had  been  de- 
livered in  that  House  a  few  evenings  ago. 
It  was  a  speech  as  wise  as  it  was  honour- 
able and  manly :  and  the  only  thing  that 
astonished  him  in  it  was,  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
come;  for  he  had  pledged  himself  again 
to  stand  by  the  Established  Church — he 
had  said  that  the  only  point  of  difference 
between  him  and  those  on  the  Opposition 
benches,  was  the  Established  Church. 
As  to  other  parts  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's speech,  he  must  say  he  had  never 
heard  anything  with  greater  pleasure  than 
the  language  he  had  made  use  of.  He 
had  withdrawn  the  offensive  expressions 
formerly  used,  with  a  frankness  and  a 
manliness  that  made  it  almost  worth  while 
to  commit  a  mistake  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  it  with  so  much  magnanimity. 
It  was,  however,  he  conceived^  a  blunder 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  again  to 
pledge  himself  to  the  old  principle  of 
1834 — the  integrity  of  the  Irish  Church. 
He  believed  that  the  effect  of  this  would 
only  be  mischievous,  and  that  it  would 
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not  abate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
resistance  to  the  present  measure.  Oo 
the  contrary^  he  believed  that  the  resist- 
ance would  be  less  if  the  measure  had 
been  larger,  and  if  they  had  founded  it  on 
such  a  principle  as  to  afford  a  reasonable 
hope  of  settling  the  whole  question  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner.  They  did  not  do 
this ;  they  unsettled  everything:,  and  set- 
tled nothi  g — they  disturbed  the  old  title, 
and  yet  made  no  arrangement  that  could 
be  permanent — they  admitted  a  principle, 
and  they  did  not  carry  it  out — they  threw 
a  burden  upon  this  country  which  it  ought 
not  to  bear,  and  they  left  untouched  in 
Ireland  funds  which  might  be  legitimately 
appropriated  to  the  same  object.  In  all 
this  he  was  convinced  the  right  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  was  just  as  wrong  now  as  when 
he  gave  up  his  seat  in  Lord  Grey's  Cabi- 
net, when  he  (Mr.  Ward)  launched  the 
Appropriation  principle  eleven  years  ago. 
The  whole  sum  now  required,  was  less 
than  the  surplus  created  by  the  Whig 
Tithe  Bill  of  1835,  brought  in  by  Lord 
Morpeth,  by  simply  suppressing  all  livings 
in  which  there  were  less  than  fifty  Pro- 
testants, whilst  means  were  provided  for 
their  spiritual  instruction  in  some  other 
way.  The  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  were  very  large  in  comparison 
with  its  duties.  He  did  not  then  mean 
to  enter  into  a  recapitulation  of  all  the 
facts  and  details  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject. He  admitted  the  coirectness  of  the 
figures  given  him  by  his  noble  Friend  the 
late  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Lord  Eliot), 
which  were  the  result  of  the  last  investi- 
gation by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. According  to  these,  the  actual 
amount  received  by  the  Irish  Church, 
after  deducting  the  rent  charge,  was 
650,753/.  The  whole  income  of  the 
Scotch  Church  was  not  above  200,000/., 
and  in  Scotland  there  were  about 
3,000,000  of  persons  in  communion  with 
that  Church  previous  to  the  late  seces- 
sion. In  Ireland,  the  total  number  of 
Episcopalian  Protestants  was  800,000;  so 
that  about  ISs,  a  head  was  allotted  for 
their  spiritual  instruction.  In  Ireland, 
there  were  connected  with  the  Established 
Church  two  archbishops,  ten  bishops,  and 
2,200  clergymen :  in  Ireland,  there  was 
one  bishop  for  118  benefices,  and  in  Eng- 
land, one  bishop  to  412  benefices.  Would 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tell  him  that, 
with  this  extraordinary  discrepancy  be- 
iweeo  the  clergymen  io  the  two  countries^  j 


it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  make  pro- 
vision for  such  an  object  as  the  present 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  ?     He  had 
never  denied  that  a  great   improvement 
had  taken  place  in  the  Irish  Church  ;   but 
when  did  that  improvement  date  from  ? — 
for  this  was  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
item  for  their  consideration.     He  liked   to 
prove  his  case  out  of  the  mouths  of  those 
opposed    to   him.     He   found    the    noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Bandon  (Lord  Ber- 
nard) stating,  as  a  matter  of  indisputable 
fact,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
to  1726,  there  were  only  141  elebe  houses 
in  all  Ireland  ;  and  Primate  Boulter  com- 
plained  that    no    legal    facilities    could 
induce  the  clergy  to  build  glebe  houses, 
for  fear  of  being  forced  to  reside  in  them 
afterwards.      In    1800,   there   were  onlj 
295  glebe  houses;  io   1820,  there    were 
620  glebe  houses,   being  an   increaae  of 
473  in  twenty  years.     He  had  proved  by 
a   Parliamentary  Return,    that  in    1814 
there  had  been   in  Ireland  644   resident 
clergymen,  and  543  non-resident  clergy- 
men;  in   1817,   the   resident    clergymen 
were   765,    the   non-residents    544 ;     in 
1819,  the  resident  clergymen  were   1,758, 
non-residents  531 ; — so  that  all  the  won- 
derful ameliorations  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  Church  were  of  a  very  recent  date. 
The  Recorder   of    Dublin   (Mr.   Shaw), 
stated  in  his  speech  of  last  year,  that  fifty 
sinecures  had  been  abolished ;   but  they 
were   abolished   since    1833.     The   right 
hon.    Gentleman    had    also   stated   that 
fifty-three  pluralities  had   dropped,   and 
that  there  were  only  eighty-one  now  ex- 
isting in  all  Ireland.     He  had  also  stated 
that  there  were  only  381  non-residents  in 
1837.     Out  of  34*5,  who  in  1835  were 
reported    by  the  Ecclesiastical   Commis- 
sioners, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
in  1844  there  were  only  105  non -residents. 
Of  fifty  clergymen  out  of  180  who  were 
reported  to  be  non-residents  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  there 
were   said  to   be   only  twelve  or  seven, 
last  year ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
declared  that  abuses  of  other  kinds  were 
in  "  rapid  progress  of  annihilation."     He 
readily  admitted    that  annihilations   had 
taken    place  within   the   last   ten  years; 
and   he   believed  that  he  himself  might 
claim  credit  for  a  great  many  of  them. 
They  all  certainly  came  within  the  sphere 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose's  useful 
labours.     It  was  only  since  that  time  that 
bishops  had  been  found  to  enforce  roat- 
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dence,  and  that  clergymen  had  shown  a 
proper  zeal  in  attending  to  their  ipiritual 
duties.     He   put  complete  faith   in    the 
assurance  of  the  right   hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Shaw)  that  "  abuses  were  in  a  rapid 
progress  of  annihilation/'  and  be  believed 
that  when  the  time  came — as  come  it  must 
— when,   by  common   consent,  the  Irish 
Church   was   declared   a  nuisance    that 
must  be  got  rid  of,  that  it  would  be  in  a 
purer  state  than  it  has  been  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.    At  present,  notwith- 
standing all    the   efforts   that   had   been 
made,  the  anomaly  still  remained  of  pa- 
rishes without  members  of  the  Established 
Church — of  shepherds  without  a  flock — of 
a  cure  of  souls  without   a  single   Pro- 
testant.    In  1835  there  were,  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners,   151    parishes   in    Ireland   in 
which  there  was  not  a  single  Protestant; 
194  parishes  with  less  than  ten  Protest- 
ants ;    198,  with   less  than  twenty  Pro- 
testants; 133,  with  less  than  thirty  Pro- 
testants; 107,  with  less  than  forty  Pro- 
testants;  seventy-seven,  with    less  than 
fifty  Protestants,  making  a  total  of  860 
parishes    in   Ireland,   in   which,    on   the 
aggregate,  there  were  less  than  fifty  Pro- 
testants.    Now,  the  amount  of  the  entire 
demand  for  Maynooth,  including  that  for 
new  buildings,  was  56,000/.,  and  the  in- 
come derived  from  these  parishes  by  the 
Established  Church  was  58,000/..    there 
were  thus  not  only  funds  available,  but 
an  addition  of  2,000/.  for  Maynooth,  with- 
out inflicting  the  injustice  of  a  new  tax 
upon  the  Dissenters.     There  were  other 
things   connected   with    the  Established 
Church   in  Ireland  for  which  this  House 
was  responsible.    He  alluded  particularly 
to  the  bishops'  lands  in  Ireland.  Nothing, 
in  his  opinion,  was  ever  more  disgraceful 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  had  per- 
mitted that  fund  to  be  frittered  away  by 
those  who  were  the  trustees  of  it.     In  the 
history  of  the  world,  there  had  been  no 
such  instance  of  mismanagement  and  di- 
lapidation. Bishops'  lands  had  been  leased 
away  for  the  benefit  of  sons,  and  nephews, 
and  sons-in-law  of  the  trustees.  He  knew 
that  there  was  no  use  in  his  now  going 
into  that.     He  was  aware  that  a  new  title 
had  been  given  under  the  Act  of  1833  ; 
but  this  they  must  be  conscious  of,  that  if 
he  bishops*  lands  had  been  dealt  with  as 
<s  Crown  lands  were  by  Mr.  Pitt,  an 
^le  fund  for  the  religious  wants  of  all 
^a  might  hav«  beea  provided.    The 


value  of  the  Crown  lands  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  was  16,000/.  a  year,  and  at 
that  sum  they  had  continued  to  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  adopted  a  different  plan 
with  them  in  1793,  and  the  result  was, 
that  they  had  risen  from  16,000/.  to 
250,000/.  a  year.  The  House,  he  con- 
ceived, was  deeply  responsible  for  having 
allowed  a  fund  to  be  dissipated  and  di- 
lapidated, which,  if  attended  to,  as  the 
Crown  lands  had  been  would  have  af- 
forded an  ample  resource  for  all  purposes. 
But  why  not  deal  with  what  remained  of 
those  funds  in  the  way  that  he  had  ventured 
to  propose  by  his  Amendment  ?  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  Dissenters  would  be  entirely 
neutralized  if  they  took  that  course.  He 
had  himself  presented  some  petitions  on 
this  subject.  One  of  these,  from  Derby, 
said,  that  the  petitioners 

<<  View,  with  alarm  the  endowment,  but  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Established  Church,  being  money  drawn 
from  the  mas^t  of  the  Irish  people  for  purposes 
which  the  necessity  for  the  present  grant 
shows  that  the  Church  has  failed  signally  to 
accomplish,  ought  to  be  the  source  out  of 
which  provision  should  be  made  for  it. 

In  another  petition,  from  Bishops'  S tort- 
ford,  the  petitionera  said— 

"They  were  in  favour  of  the  voluntary 
principle ;  but,  seeing  that  the  country  is  not 
prepared  for  its  adoption,  that  a  State  Church 
exists,  and  that  even  Dissenters  accept  of 
assistance  from  the  State  in  the  shape  of  a 
R^gium  Donum,  they  pray  that  the  Catholics 
alone  may  not  be  excluded,  amounting  as  they 
do  to  7,000,000  of  people,  but  that  the  grant 
to  them  may  be  provided  for  by  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  existing  ecclesi astic.il  property." 

It  was  with  ^reat  pleasure  he  bad  heard 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  petition 
that  had  been  presented  that  night  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  from 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  and  that  was  agreed 
'o  by  them  at  a  meeting  held  the  day 
before  yesterday.  The  fifth  resolution 
adopted  by  that  meeting  was  this : — 

**  That  while  thus  approving  the  proposed 
grant,  this  deput«ition  at  the  same  time  must 
express  its  opinion  that  the  ample  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  of  Ireland  would  furnish  the 
source  from  which  the  funds  for  this  purpose 
might  with  the  greatest  justice  be  supplied." 

He  again  asked  what  was  the  obstacle  to 
this?  They  used  to  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Act  of 
Union ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
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F^rit  Lord  of  the  Treaiury  had  put  an 
e  d  to  that  last  year.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  sliook  his  head  as  diisenling 
from  thai  opinion  ;  but  ihe  right  hon. 
Genlleman,  a«  he  understood,  had  said, 
"  that  compact  and  authoritj  were  not 
conclusive,  iF  the  social  welfare  of  Ireland 
required  an  alteration  of  the  law."  Then 
ivns  it  lobe  "  the  principle  thai  placed  the 
House  of  Brunswick  upon  ihe  Throne?" 
Why  that  was  the  principle  of  "  Protestant 
ascendancy?"  of  which  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  had  taken  hia 
leave  the  other  night,  in  termii  too  con- 
clusive lo  be  re-echoed.  And  what  did 
the  House  of  Brunswick  do,  when  at 
home  1  What  was  the  practice  of  the 
present  King  of  Hiinover?  In  ihia  coun- 
try he  was  one  of  the  most  furious  of 
fanalics.  He  »a»  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Orange  lodges.  He  had  here  stood 
in  ihe  way  uf  the  emancipation  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  But  what  did  ttie  »ame 
personage  do  in  Hanover?  He  paid  his 
Catholic  binhop  4,000  dollars  a  year,  be. 
sides  a  handsome  allowance  for  his  table 
—he  paid  ihe  Catholic  clere;y~he  en- 
dowed Catholic  seminaries — and  he  had 
an  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  at  the  time 
that  the  two  Crowns  were  joined,  did  not 
merely  the  business  of  the  Snvereign  of 
Hanover,  but  also  that  of  his  matter  here. 
Why  was  it  that  ihev  ednpied  a  rule  iti 
Ireland,  at  variance  wiih  thai  which  they 
followpd  everywhere  else?  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  R.  Inglis]  laid,  that  their  eon- 
dtjct  lowards  the  Colonies  was  not  a  case 
in  paint.  He  said  that  we  were  hound  lo 
re!>pecl  exialinerightti,  and  tn  fulfil  com- 
pacts: but  what  compact  was  there  in 
Australia,  where  they  paid  the  Catholic 
chaplsina,  and  provided  churches  for  all 
aecin  out  of  the  public  funds  1  The  Eng. 
lish,  Srolch,  and  Romish  churches  were  ex- 
pressly recognised  there  as  in  a  stale  of 
perfect  equality.  There  wa*  no  compact 
H'hotever  binding  them  to  do  this  ;  and  in 
Upper  Canada,  where  there  was  alto  no 
compact,  they  had  ftfiy-tiix  endowed  Rec- 
tories of  the  Establiihed  Church,  thirty- 
five  Presbyterian,  and  thirty  ~ 
ibolic,  all  paid  bv  the  State 
they  deal  with  the  clergy 
Cinada?  In  1S40,  the  noiic 
piiaiing  these  reserve!  exclui 
Proicsiant  clergy,  was  scou 
■  he  House  of  Lords.  A  port 
lands  wBt  set  ipait  for  the  : 


struction  of  others,  and  the  power  of  dii> 
tribuiing  them  was  left  to  the  Governor 
and  Council.  This  was  not  eipressed  in 
the  Act  of  ParliBmeni;  but  equality  had 
been  practically  established.  Their  acta, 
louse  ihe  expression  of  the  light  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, had  been  belter  than  their  wordi. 
The  fuods  had  been  distributed  with  per- 
fect equality,  and  perfect  sairsfactiou  bad 
been  the  result.  If  this  were  wrong — if 
the  opposite  principle  were  sound — why 
nut  follow  it  out  everywhere  else,  as  they 
did  in  Ireland  ?  Why,  if  the  hon.  Bd- 
ronei'a  principle  «as  good,  it  ought  to 
be  universal?  Why  not  carry  ii  intu 
effect  in  India?  BecauK,  if  (hey  did, 
they  would  destroy  their  power  in  In- 
din.  Tliey  knevr  that  tbey  could  not 
have  en  English  rector  for  each  street 
in  Calculla,  or  an  archbishop  of  Jug- 
gernaut! But  why  did  they  enforce  the 
principle  in  Ireland?  Because,  up  to  the 
present  time,  they  fancied  that  they  might 
do  so  with  impunity.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
told  them  justly  and  plainly  the  oiher  night, 
that  the  time  for  impunity  was  past.  He 
had  heard,  almost  with  pain,  that  patsage 
in  the  righl  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  which 
coupled  Ireland  with  America.  Hoiveiet 
wise  and  oecessaiy  the  conceMioos  ilie 
right  hon.  Gvntleman  might  feel  it  to  be 
his  duly  to  make,  yet  they  would  have 
come  with  a  belter  grace  from  a  British 
Minister  if  they  had  been  made  to  that 
pjrtion  of  their  Irish  fellow-countrymen 
who  still  clung  to  the  Union,  and  dis- 
charged their  duties  in  thai  House,  instead 
of  being  yielded  to  the  agitators  in  Can- 
cilialion-hall.  Tlie  ri^ht  hon.  Geoliem.a 
had  said  that  he  had  felt  greai  comfort 
when  expressing  tlie  sentinienis  which  he 
felt  it  to  be  hi*  duty  toeipresi  with  re. 
sped  10  the  American  President'!  rpeecb, 
because  he  had  on  ihe  previnus  iiif  hi  sent 
a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland.  He  (,\lr. 
Ward)  was  one  who  felt  very  curious  about 

what  efl'ect  had  been  pioduced  in  trehnd 
by  a  speech  which  had  nearly  produced 
peered  unanimity  here,  for  all  p<tlydtf- 
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"  Our  secession  from  the  policy  and  feelings 
of  the  Empire  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  America 
has  acted  on  it ;  she  has  defied  England.  She 
has  annexed  Texas  against  England's  interest 
and  wishes.  She  occupies  and  states  her  in- 
tention to  annex  Oregon — a  part,  says  Eng- 
land, of  the  British  Empire;  a  part  of  the 
States^  says  Mr.  Polk.  A  more  direct  defiance 
was  never  offered,  a  more  serious  hurt  has  not 
happened  to  a  great  Power  these  thirty  years." 

It  then  proceeded  to  say, — 

"  Here  is  Ireland's  position,  and  let  all  the 
world  know  it  that  likes,  and  resent  it  that  can. 
We  court,  and  are  most  grateful  for,  the  sym- 
pathy of  America.  We  expect  from  her  po- 
licy that  opportunity  which  shall  not  be  bar- 
gained away  for  concessions,  formal  or  sub- 
stantial. We  shall  lesume  our  liberty  as  a 
right,  not  as  a  concession.  We  shall  owe  Eng- 
land nothing  for  its  recovery;  and,  least  of  all, 
shall  we  pay  her  for  her  reluctant  submission 
to  our  power,  by  becoming  the  tools  of  her 
ambition." 

He  was  not  afraid  of  this.  He  thought 
he  knew  how  to  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween empty  bluster  and  bold  resolve. 
Men  who  meant  these  things  would  not 
talk  of  them ;  but  then  they  were  giving 
encouragement  to  those  who  put  forth 
those  things,  when  they  proclaimed  that 
what  Ireland  could  not  expect  from  their 
justice,  she  might  obtain  from  their  fears. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  working 
out  that  principle  which  Grattan  had  laid 
down  in  1782,  *•  That  England's  weak- 
ness was  Ireland's  strength."  Was  it  not 
lamentable  that  sixty-Hve  years  should 
have  made  no  diflference  in  the  truth  of  that 
maxim?  Nay,  that  France  might  say,  to 
this  day,  without  the  possibility  of  con- 
tradiction, what  Napoleon  had  said  of 
Ireland  forty  years  ago, — •*  C*esi  unpays, 
dont  le  sort  a  dcpendu  dune  nuil  pro- 
pice^* — •*  It  is  a  country,  the  fate  of  which 
had  depended  on  one  propitious  night." 
Why  weie  such  opinions  entertained? 
Because  they  were  not  one  united  Empire, 
as  they  might  be,  and  as  he  trusted  they 
should  be,  if  they  at  once  proceeded  with 
that  series  of  measures  which  were  des- 
tined to  bind  the  two  countries  together. 
He  trusted  that  there  would  at  length  bu 
the  commencement  of  a  policy  which  would 
hind  together  their  common  sympathies, 
unite  their  corouton  interests,  and  dispose 
them  to  defend  theircommon  rightsagainst 
a  commonenemy.  But  the  firststeptowards 
this,  must  be  to  get  rid  of  those  odious 
prejudices  which  separated  Oxford  from 
Dublin,  and  produced  a  wider  chasm  be- 
VOL.  LXXIX.     {iJT} 


tween  the  natives  of  Kent  and  Kildare, 
than  between  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and 
those  of  any  other  country.  He  wanted 
to  see  England  embark  on  a  new  course ; 
and  for  the  commencement  of  such  a 
course  he  believed  his  Motion  would  be 
the  best  means  of  testifying  her  sincerity. 
He  was  not  to  be  met,  he  hoped,  upon 
technical  grounds.  He  was  not  to  be  told 
that  his  proposition  might  be  very  good, 
if  there  were  a  large  fund  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  He 
said  he  did  not  want  the  money.  What 
he  wished,  was  to  see  the  principle  af- 
firmed. He  wanted  the  House  to  declare 
that  there  should  be  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  system  in  Ireland,  and  he 
was  ready  upon  those  terms  to  give  Mi- 
nisters any  credit  they  might  wish  for.  He 
did  not  mean  to  pledge  other  Gentlemen  ; 
but  he  stated  this  broadly,  and  he  did  not 
see  any  necessity  for  shrinking  from  it. 
He  knew  that  great  principles  could  not 
be  established  without  great  sacrifices; 
and  he,  for  one,  was  ready  to  make  every 
allowance  and  every  concession  that  could 
reasonably  be  asked,  and  to  couple  the 
proposed  change  with  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  for  all  existing  rights.  What  he 
wanted  was  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
pledge  that  the  principle  of  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Irish  Established  Church  was 
to  be  entertained.  The  moment  was  pro- 
pitious. They  had  upon  the  Throne  a 
Queen  whose  opinions  upon  the  particular 
question  before  the  House  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  him  to  pretend  to  conjecture, 
but  whose  past  conduct  had  shown  that 
she  would  never  allow  her  personal  feel- 
ings to  stnnd  in  the  way  of  any  measure 
of  justice  or  relief  to  Ireland,  which  the 
boldest  of  Her  Ministers  dared  to  suggest. 
This  gave  a  reality,  a  practicability,  to  the 
change  which  he  rrcommended,  which 
former  Ministers  had  not  possessed.  The 
right  hon.  Gentlem  ui  had  the  advantage, 
too,  of  having  the  aid  of  an  Opposition  who 
were  ready  to  share  with  him  the  odium  of 
his  present  measure;  but  what  was  desired 
was  a  plan  which  afforded  a  belter  pro- 
spect of  permanency — a  plan  of  a  larger 
grasp,  and  founded  on  more  comprehen- 
sive and  intelligible  principles.  Here  they 
laid  down  and  affirmed  a  principle  which 
they  did  not  clearly  carry  out.  It  was  the 
interest  and  the  duty  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider this.  It  was  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance that  they  should  do  what  they  all 
wished  to  do,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen 
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the  objectioDSy  by  rational  men,  to  their 
policy^  aod  to  serve  as  an  iodication  of 
their  future  course.  He  believed  that  his 
Amendment  would  do  this  ;  a  d  with  this 
conviction  he  should  move — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that 
any  provision  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  Bill,  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
Funds  already  applicable  to  Ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses in  Ireland." 

Captain  Berkeley  was  well  aware  that 
on  such  a  great  question  as  the  proposed 
grant  to  Maynooth,  by  which  the  public 
mind  was  so  excited,  as  appeared  by  the 
numerous  petitions  to  the  House  on  the 
subject,  that  it  was  generally  considered 
neither  manly  nor  straightforward  conduct 
to  refrain  from  giving  a  vote  one  way  or 
the  other ;  and,  generally  speaking,  he  was 
ready  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
Nevertheless  he  had  refrained  from  voting 
on  the  grant  as  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  because  although  as 
anxious,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  our  relations  with  Ireland,  that 
an  increased  grant  should  be  made,  he 
objected  upon  principle,  and  upon  prin- 
ciple that  had  hitherto  guided  his  conduct. 
From  a  large  body  of  his  constituency 
he  received  a  petition,  requesting  to  know 
if  he  would  support  the  prayer  of  it.  His 
answer  was,  although  he  approved  of 
many  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  pe- 
tition, he  could  not  support  it  as  a  whole — 
in  objecting  to  any  increase  of  the  grant 
whatever.  The  very  same  reason  prevented 
his  giving  his  vote  to  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet ;  he  could  not  support  it 
as  a  whole,  and  he  had  no  means  of  dividing 
the  unobjectionable  from  the  objection- 
able. However  he  might  desire  this  boon 
for  Ireland,  he  would  not  seek  to  obtain 
that  which  was  serviceable,  by  means  of 
which  be  entirely  disapproved,  more  espe- 
cially as  he  conceived  that  other  means 
were  to  be  found  more  politic,  more  just, 
and  calculated  to  be  received  by  the  Irish 
people  as  a  still  greater  boon.  He  was 
unwilling  to  impose  a  fresh  burden  on  the 
people ;  to  increase  their  burdens  was  con- 
trary to  justice  and  reason  ;  and  impolitic, 
as  engendering  the  worst  feelings  amongst 
those  professing  different  religious  opin- 
ions. Let  them  look  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Irish  had  been  treated  with 
reference  to  the  Established  Church  in 
thai  country.  So  far  back  as  the  times 
of  Bishop  Bedell,  that  zealous  and  pious 
Protestant  saysi  that— 


^  The  English  had  all  along  neglected  tbe 
Irish  as  a  nation,  not  only  conquered,  bat 
undisciplinable,  and  that  the  clergy  had  scarce 
considered  them  as  a  part  of  their  charge^  bat 
had  left  them  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  priests  without  taking  any  care  of  them, 
but  the  making  them  pay  their  tithes." 

They  found  that  the  Irish  Establitlied 
Church  was  the  monster  grievance  of  Ire- 
land. Mr.  0*Connell,  in  1840,  in  the 
Report  to  the  National  Association  of 

Ireland  says — 

*'  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report,  that 
they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  most 
a£9icting  beyond  comparison  of  all  the  griev- 
ances which  tbe  people  of  Ireland  sostaio,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  misappropriation  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland." 

And  10  another  part  he  goes  on  to  say-— 

**  England  does  not  support  the  Church  of 
the  minority,  but  that  Ireland,  on  the  con- 
trary, suffers  this  giant,  this  monster  eviL*' 

He  would  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  of  an  expression  which  be 
bad  once  used.  He  asked  if  it  were  in 
human  nature  to  bear  the  wrongs  im- 
posed ;  if  they  were  Irishmeoy  would  ihey 
bear  it  ?  And  yet  what  was  the  opinioa 
of  Dr.  Arnold  as  to  Ireland,  and  what 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  it? — the 
calumnies  that  had  been  promulgated  re- 
specting it,  and  the  impediments  they  had 
created  in  the  way  of  pacification  ?  Dr. 
Arnold  says — 

**  Good  Protestants  and  bad  Christians  have 
talked  nonsense,  and  more  than  nonsense,  so 
long,  about  Popery,  and  the  Beast,  and  Anti- 
christ, that  the  simple,  just,  and  charitable 
measure  of  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  seems  removed  by  commoa 
consent.'' 

He  wished  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 
effect  of  good  government  upon  the  Irish 
people.  He  had  in  his  hand  the  copy  of 
an  address  presented  to  Lord  Normsoby, 
when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenantof  that  coun- 
try, from  nearly  100,000  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  county  of  Mallow,  in  which  they 
stated — 

*'  We  stand  before  yon  in  namber  snoantuig 
to  above  100,000 ;  the  greatest  part  of  as  oom 
ourselves  as  having  belonged  to  that  party  in 
this  country  who  advocated  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  We  thought  the  only  remedy  for 
such  evils  was  a  recurrence  to  a  domestic  le- 
gislature. But  the  experience  we  have  had 
of  your  Excellency's  wise,  just,  and  petew I 
Government,  has  taught  os  otherwise;  Msd 
yoar  Excellent  our  sdeoui  ab* 
^e  qoestion  of  the  Repeal  of  iIm 
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Legislative  Union^  and  of  any  other  question 
calculated  to  produce  an  alienation  of  feeling 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

But  how  could  the  present  Government 
talk  of  conciliating^  Ireland  when  they 
appointed  those  to  the  chief  Government 
of  Ireland  who  acted  upon  principles  di- 
rectly contrary  to  those  of  Lord  Nor- 
manby  ?  Could  they,  he  would  ask,  pro- 
duce such  a  certificate  from  the  Irish 
people  in  favour  of  any  one  of  their  Lords 
Lieutenant  as  that  which  Lord  Norroanby 
had  obtained  ?  In  seconding  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  giving  it  his  hearty 
sapporty  he  begged  to  disclaim  any  in- 
tention or  desire  to  lower  or  do  injury  to 
the  Protestant  Established  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a  Member,  and  to  which  he 
was  as  sincerely  attached  as  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  heard  him.  He  trusted 
no  one  would  impute  to  him  such  motives, 
but  should  any  do  so,  he  would  say  to 
them,  *•  Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged." 
He  begged  leave  to  second  the  Motion. 

Sir  T.  Fremanile,  in  rising  to  oppose 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield,  felt  called  upon  to  testify  his 
respect  for  the  consistency  with  which, 
through  good  report  and  through  evil 
report,  he  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
his  Motion.  Whether  as  a  supporter  of 
Ministers  in  whose  policy  he  agreed,  or 
opposing  Ministers  from  whose  political 
principles  he  dissented,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  hon.  Member  had  lost  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  this  Mo- 
tion, and  urging  it  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House,  with  that  great  ability  for 
which  he  was  so  justly  distinguished. 
While  bearing  this  due  tribute  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  consistency  and  zeal,  he  must, 
however,  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  opportunity  selected 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  proposing  his 
Amendment  was  most  inopportune.  He 
thought  so  great  a  principle  as  that  in. 
volved  in  the  hon.  Member's  Motion  ought 
not  to  have  been  brought  forward  inci- 
dentally as  an  Amendment  upon  a  question 
for  the  payment  of  26,0002.  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  and  attached  to  a  Bill 
of  this  nature.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  he  was  in  any  way  complaining  of 
the  hon.  Member's  conduct  in  so  doing :  he 
was  sensible  of  the  courtesy  shown  by  the 
hon.  Member  on  a  previous  occasion,  in 
not  interposing  his  Amendment  on  the 
lecoxid  reading— he  was  quite  aware  of  the 


anxiety  shown  by  the  hon.  Member  to 
avoid  doing  anything  that  would  endanger 
the  success  of  the  Government  measure  5 
but  he  must  say,  nevertheless,  in  regard  to 
the  question  itself,  that  the  occasion  chosen 
this  year  for  bringing  it  forward  was  not 
the  most  proper  one,  either  in  justice  to 
that  question  itself,  or  to  the  measure  to 
which  it  was  sought  to  attach  it.  It  was 
probable,  for  instance,  that  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  agreed  in  the  abstract  with  the 
Amendment,  might  yet  feel  themselves  pre- 
cluded from  voting  for  it  by  the  terms  of 
the  original  proposition ;  while,  on  the 
other  band,  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  anxious  to  do  all  they  could  to  oppose 
and  resist  the  measure  of  the  Government 
altogether,  would  take  advantage  of  the 
forms  of  the  House,  and  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Amendment,  in  order  to  throw  over  the 
Bill.  Therefore,  the  decision  of  to-night 
and  the  division  which  would  be  taken, 
would  not  by  any  means  be  a  fair  or  cor- 
rect test  of  the  amount  of  support  which 
would  be  given  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  form  any  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  parties  on  the  ques- 
tion. Therefore  he  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  chosen  the  most  fitting  occa- 
sion for  bringing  forward  a  question  of 
such  magnitude  as  was  involved  in  the 
Amendment  he  had  proposed.  Suppose 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  was  carried, 
and  that  it  was  proposed  to  reconstruct  the 
property  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  to  make  the  surplus  revenues 
available  for  this  or  any  other  purpose — it 
would  be  equally  necessary  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee, for  there  was  no  consolidated  fund 
of  Church  property  from  which  the  required 
money  could  be  voted.  At  present,  there 
was  no  fund  out  of  which  the  money  neces- 
sary could  be  voted;  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  anticipated  that  objection 
when  he  said,  if  the  House  would  only 
agree  to  his  proposal,  he  would  support 
the  Government  in  a  vote  as  large  as  they 
pleased  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
He,  however,  was  not  to  be  bought  by  such 
a  bribe.  He  was  not  prepared,  for  the 
sake  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  support  to 
any  vote,  to  sacrifice  so  great  a  principle 
as  would  be  involved,  did  he  accede  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  Motion.  With  regard 
to  the  surplus  Church  revenues,  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  existed,  and  which  he 
contended  might  be  made  available  for 
Roman  Catholic  purposes,  he  had  not  on 
this  occasion  gone  into  any  detail  to  prove 
its  amount ;  and  as  he  believed  his  state- 
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ment  was  generally  correct,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  go  into  detail  in 
reply.    The  whole  amount  of  the  Church 
property  in  Ireland  the  hon.  Member  had 
stated   to   be   650,000/.      But  from  that 
must  be  deducted  the  large  sums  expended 
by   the   Ecclesiastical    Commissioners    for 
repairing  churches  and  providing  for  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  in  conse- 
quence of   the  vestry  cess    having   been 
thrown  on  those  funds.     He  should  say, 
therefore,  that  as  the  deductions  for  those 
purposes — and  they  were  truly  ecclesias- 
tical  purposes  —  amounted    to    70,000/. , 
the  net  revenue  should   be  put  down  at 
580.000Z,    and     not    650,000/.       Then, 
again,  as  to  the  hon.  Member's  calculation 
as  to  the  average  income  of  each  living. 
Taking  the   curates   with   the    parochial 
clergy,  the  average  income  of  each  living 
would  not  be  more,  he  thought,  than  200/. 
or  220/.  a  year.   It  was  true  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  rested  his  case  to  any  extent 
on  his  statements  in  these  respects ;  but 
as  he  (Sir  T.  Fremantle)  considered  those 
statements  a  little  overcharged,  he  had  felt 
it  necessary  to  say  that  he  did  not  alto- 
gether concur  in  them.     Looking  at  the 
nature  of  the  question  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  thought  it  not  out  of 
place  to  take  a  short  review  of  what  had 
passed  with  regard  to  it  since  it  was  first 
brought  forward  up  to  the  present  time. 
And  he  would  ask  the  House — ^he  would 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman — whether  he  con- 
sidered he  had  made  much  progress  in  the 
propagation  of  his  principle  since  that  fatal 
period,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  himself 
called  it,  viz.,  the  year  1834,  when  it  was 
first  propounded  ?  It  had  been  productive  of 
great  political  events,  no  doubt.     Ministry 
after  Ministry  had  been  overthrown  by  it ; 
but  did  the  measure  now  stand  in  a  better 
position  in  the  country  or  in  Parliament, 
in  reference  to  the  amount  of  support  it 
received,  than  when  it  was  first  proposed  ? 
In  1834,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  a  majo- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour 
of  the  Appropriation  question.      During 
the  years  1836  and  1837,  no  Tithe  Bill 
for  Ireland  could  be  carried  because  of  the 
Appropriation   Clause;   but  in  1838,  the 
friends  of  the  appropriation  principle  found 
it  necessary  to  abandon  it  altogether ;  and 
a   Bill  settling  the  Irish  Tithe  question 
was    carried    without    the    objectionable 
Appropriation  Clause.     He  did  not  accuse 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  of  any  in- 
consistency in  the  matter ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  been  consistent  throughout;  for  in 


1838,  he  proposed  that  the  Appropriation 
Clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill,  not- 
withstanding its  abandonment  by  the  Go- 
vernment. But  what  was  the  propositioii 
now  upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
vised  to  fix  his  appropriation  principle  > 
The  Government  had  introduced  a  Bill  for 
improving  and  extending  the  College  of 
Maynooth  ;  and  they  had  proposed  it  free 
from  the  question  of  appropriation ;  and, 
surely,  if  the  Government  of  1838  were 
justified  in  passing  a  Tithe  Bill  without 
the  Appropriation  Clause,  the  present  Go- 
vernment were  justified  in  passing  a  May- 
nooth Bill  without  involving  in  it  the 
appropriation  principle.  He  called  then 
upon  those  hon.  Members  who  voted 
against  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  in  1838  for  engrafting  the  prin* 
ciple  upon  the  Tithe  Bill,  to  vote  against 
him  now  when  he  sought  to  engraft  it 
upon  the  Maynooth  Bill.  As  the  argu* 
ments  used  against  the  hon.  Member's 
Motion  of  1838,  in  the  very  able  speech  of 
Lord  Morpeth,  were  equaUy  applicable  as 
against  his  Motion  now,  he  would,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  quote  tbem. 
Lord  Morpeth,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1838, 
said, — 

*'  He  and  those  with  whom  he  acted  bad 
struggled  hard  for  the  principle  of  appropria- 
tion. Three  times  they  had  endeavoanMi  lo 
scale  the  perilous  breach,  and  three  times 
they  suffered  repulse;  three  times  they  had 
battled  to  carry  the  principle,  and  three  times 
they  had  been  defeated;  and  he  could  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  and  of  parties  the  chance  of 
success  in  the  present  year  was  not,  to  say  the 
least,  one  whit  more  promising.  Feeling  ibis, 
they  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  bring  forwani 
a  Bill  which  did  not  compromise  the  principle 
of  appropriation;  and  he  equally  felt  that  it 
was  their  duty,  ha?ing  taken  this  step  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  with  a 
sincere  view  of  doing  what  they  thouitht 
would  most  benefit  the  country  and  secure  the 
peace  of  that  part  which  was  mainly  inter- 
ested— viz.  Ireland;  having  brought  forwani 
a  Bill  which  did  not  compromise  the  principle 
of  appropriation,  he  fell  called  upon  lo  resist 
the  Resolution  now  moved  by  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Sheffield.*' 

He  thought  those  arguments  were  emi 
stronger  now.  On  the  same  occasion  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Londoo 
said,— 

**  Again,  they  had  been  reproached  for  not 
following  up  the  Appropriation  Clau^  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes  in  Ireland  who  would  re* 
ceive  religious  instruction.  That  course  mi^ftt, 
no  doubt,  have  been  adopted  by  Govern  meet ; 
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but  would  any  of  those  Gentlemen  who  re- 
proached him  for  not  taking  that  course  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  thought  a  Bill  containing 
that  clause  was  likely  to  be  passed,  or  was 
likely  to  attain  the  object  of  establishing  that 
principle  in  the  Statute  book  ?  The  question 
was  between  doing  nothing  whatever — not 
moving  a  single  step  towards  removing  the 
evils  that  existed  in  Ireland  on  this  subject  of 
tithes-  and  adopting  a  Bill  to  which  the  Le- 
gislature might  be  brought  to  agree." 

He  raid  also,  that  if  the  House  were  now 
unwisely  to  agree  to  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member,  and  tack  the  Appropriation 
Clause  to  this  Bill,  they  would  do  that 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  measure.  Con- 
tinuing the  history  of  this  Appropriation 
Clause,  the  House  would  recollect  the 
mishap  that  occurred  to  it  in  1843,  when 
the  House  was  counted  out  while  the 
question  was  before  it,  and  no  division  was 
taken  ;  but  in  the  last  Session  it  did  suc- 
ceed in  going  to  a  division,  and  what  was 
the  result }  It  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  ninety-five.  He  trusted  the  House  was 
not  now  prepared  to  sanction  the  principle, 
in  reference  to  this  Bill,  which  they  had 
so  often  and  so  recently  negatived  when 
brought  forward  as  a  substantive  propo- 
sition. Sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  evil 
thereof;  and  on  the  present  occasion  there 
was  no  necessity  for  bringing  forward  the 
question.  What  he  meant  was  that  the 
principle  of  appropriation  was  inapplicable 
to  the  present  occasion  and  the  present 
question.  That  principle,  as  advocated  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  involved  the  appro- 
priation of  the  whole  church  property  of 
Ireland ;  for,  if  they  admitted  the  prin<- 
ciple  of  the  Amendment,  and  took  26,000/. 
as  a  surplus  for  this  purpose  of  Maynooth 
or  any  other,  they  violated  the  principles 
upon  which  the  property  of  the  Church 
stood,  and  left  it  as  a  question  open  for  fu- 
ture consideration  how  much  more  of 
those  revenues  they  would  take  for  any 
other  purpose.  But  the  hon.  Member  was 
not  content  with  that,  for  he  called  upon 
Parliament  altogether  to  reconstruct  the 
property  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  two  years  ago  he  had  told  the 
House  what  his  views  of  that  reconstruc- 
tion were.     He  then  said, — 

**  He  believed  the  total  amount  of  the  Church 
property  in  Ireland  was  512,000/.,  and  he 
proposed  to  apportion  it  in  this  way;  he 
Mould  give  70,000/.  to  the  Protestants,  to  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Wesleyans  another 
70,000/.,  and  the  remaining  372,000/.  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.'* 

This  was  the  reconstruction  the  hon.  Gen- 


tleman suggested*  The  question  as  now 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member,  was 
not  merely  one  of  amount,  and  if  they  took 
from  these  revenues  of  the  Church  26,000/. 
this  year  to  relieve  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
they  would  come  forward  with  new  claims 
upon  those  revenues  in  the  next.  And  if 
they  relieved  the  Consolidated  Fund  from 
this  charge  for  Maynooth,  why  should 
they  not  relieve  it  equally  of  the  charge 
for  education  ?  Why  did  not  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, if  he  thought  the  revenues  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  ought  to 
bear  this  charge,  propose,  in  like  manner, 
to  take  the  Education  Vote  from  the  same 
source?  The  question  for  the  House  to 
consider  was  this^*should  they  deal  with 
the  whole  property  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland — reconstruct  it,  and 
dispose  of  it  in  different  ways— in  fact, 
should  they  confiscate  the  whole  of  the 
Church  property  in  Ireland  ?  Were  they 
justified  in  making  such  appropriation  ? 
Were  they  justifiedi  looking  at  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  passed  in  regard  to 
that  Church  and  its  establishment,  in  mak- 
ing such  an  appropriation  ?  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  dealt  very  slightly  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Union,  and  had  said  his  (Sir  T. 
Freman tie's)  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
had  rejected  the  5th  Article  of  the  Union  in 
his  speech  of  last  year.  Upon  looking  at 
that  speech,  he  could  not  find  anything  to 
bear  out  that  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's. His  right  hon.  Friend  admitted 
there  was  a  compact  entered  into  at  the 
Union ;  he  would  not  read  the  words  his 
right  hon.  Friend  used,  but  he  would  say 
that  no  one  could  read  them  without  being 
satisfied  that  what  his  right  hon.  Friend 
meant  to  convey  was,  that  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  a  solemn  engagement  if  by  any 
act  Parliament  were  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 
They  must  consider  fairly  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Union  was  passed.  They 
must  consider  what  were  the  impressions 
and  what  was  the  understanding  of  the 
contnicting  parties  to  the  agreement ;  and 
he  would  ask,  was  it  not  the  fact,  that  the 
Parliament,  both  of  England  and  Ireland, 
looked  upon  the  Act  of  Union,  and  entered 
into  it,  as  an  additional  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church  Es- 
tablishment in  Ireland  in  all  its  integrity  ? 
They  had  been  taunted  with  saying  that 
there  was  also  a  contract  entered  into  at 
the  Union  to  maintain  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. He  did  not  urge  it  as  a  contract, 
but  as  an  implied  understanding,  to  which} 
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in  honour  and  good  faith  this  country  was 
bounds  and  which  Parliament  would  not^ 
therefore^  be  justified  in  breaking;  and  if 
the  Government  were  justified  in  using 
that  argument  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
Maynooth,  they  were  doubly  justified  in 
using  it  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  Established  Church.  Again, 
in  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  the 
same  understanding  as  to  the  security  of 
the  Church  was  entered  into.  He  did  not 
believe  that  Act  would  ever  have  been 
passed  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
an  understanding — an  understanding  on 
both  sides — that  the  property  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland  should  be  main- 
tained inviolate.  Indeed,  there  were 
words  in  the  Act  itself  which,  if  they  did 
not  declare  that  understanding  in  express 
words,  could  not  be  taken  but  as  implying 
it.  It  could  not  be  forgotten  that  the  24th 
section  of  that  Act  stated — 

''And  whereas  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  government  thereof,  and 
likewise  the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government  thereof,  are  by  the  respective  Acts 
of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  established  per- 
manently and  inviolably." 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  its  doctrines,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment, as  here  referred  to,  unless  it  were 
looked  upon  as  a  tangible  authority, 
guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  that 
Church  and  revenues  ?  He  contended 
that  this  did  expressly  guarantee  the  invio- 
lability of  the  property  of  that  Church. 
And  if  Parliament  were  to  concur  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shcflield,  and  violate 
the  engagement  entered  into  by  Parliament 
as  to  Church  property,  what  did  they  sup- 
pose would  be  the  effect  on  other  descrip- 
tions of  property  ?  This  property  of  the 
Church,  be  it  remembered,  was  guaranteed 
by  the  prescription  of  300  years,  as  well  as 
by  enactment ;  and  if  they  now  interfered 
with  a  title  so  devised,  let  them  consider 
what  the  consequence  would  be  upon  all 
other  property.  Look  at  the  forfeited 
estates.  Would  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  proposed  thus  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  be  prepo»"*'^  ♦"  »'»•% 
with  regard  to  those  forfeited  r 
open  to  admit  that  the  Goi 
Parliament  of  former  days  mi 
a  diflfercnt  view  of  such  quest! 


we  take,  but  we  think  it  was  by  an  act  of 
spoliation  and  violence  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  possessors  of  those  estates  came 
into  possession  of  them  some  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  we  are  now  prr* 
pared  to  re-open  the  title  by  which  thej 
have  been  so  long  held,  and  to  apportion 
them,  and  dispose  of  them,  as  we  may- 
think  fit.  He  said  if  they  so  dealt  with 
the  property  of  the  Church,  they  would 
shake  the  foundation  of  all  such  property  as 
he  referred  to.  There  would  be  no  eer* 
tainty ;  every  species  of  property  would  be 
liable  to  constant  change,  and  no  decision 
of  a  court  of  law  given  fifty  years  back,  no 
length  of  possession  would  be  held  binding 
as  giving  a  title  to  its  present  posaenors. 
Many  Acts  of  Parliament  might  on  this 
same  principle  be  considered  unjust.  Look 
at  the  National  Debt.  Suppose  it  was  ob- 
jected that  that  debt  was  contracted,  not 
by  us,  but  by  our  forefathen— we  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  contracting  it,  yet  we  are 
called  upon  to  pay  it ;  we  are  poor,  and 
this  800,000,000Z.  of  debt  weighs  heavy 
upon  us.  Why  what  a  case  might  be  made 
out !  The  honour  of  the  people  of  this 
country  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
take  such  a  course  with  regard  to  the  Na* 
tional  Debt;  and  he  contended  that  the 
Church  property  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
in  the  same  light.  He  contended  that  if 
they  took  the  course  su^ested  by  the  Ikhi. 
Member  for  Sheffield,  they  would  lower  the 
authority  of  Parliament — they  would  lessea 
the  influence  and  the  credit  of  the  Gorem-> 
ment,  and  check  the  confidence  of  the 
country  to  a  very  great  extent.  Upon  this 
point  he  had  the  evidence  of  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, who  was  well  qualified  to  speak  of 
Irish  afiairs,  and  whose  authority,  he  be* 
lieved,  would  not  be  disputed  by  the  other 
side — he  meant  Mr.  Blake,  who,  in  his 
evidence  given  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, said, — 

'*  I  consider  the  Protestant  Establishment  of 
Ireland  a  main  link  in  the  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland  is  rooted  in  llie  Coostitoitoa. 
It  is  established  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm;  it  is  rendered,  as  fiir  as  the  most 
solemn  Acts  of  the  Legislature  can  render  any 
institution,  fundamental  and  perpetual ;  it  u 
declared  so  by  tlie  Act  of  Union  between 
Great  Br'  '  'reland.     I  think  it  could 
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blished  Church  on  higher  grounds.  He 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  main- 
tain a  religious  Establishment ;  by  that  he 
meant  that  some  form  of  Christianity  should 
be  maintained.  And  he  went  further,  and 
said  that  he  considered  that  established  re- 
ligion and  that  Church  should  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  State^  and  subject  in  cer- 
tain respects  to  its  control  and  regulation. 
Now,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land did  not  comply  with  the  condition 
which  the  Protestant  Establishment  did. 
And  when  he  found  that  the  Protestant 
Church  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
that  alone,  had  been  established  and  gua- 
ranteed by  Parliament^  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be  maintained  inviolate  ;  and  as  a  con- 
sistent Protestant  he  could  not  give  his 
consent  for  its  subversion.  But  supposing 
the  opposite  principle  were  admitted,  what 
course  were  they  to  take  ?  Were  they  to 
adopt  the  voluntary  principle  ?  Were  they 
to  endow  all  religious  sects  ?  By  adopting 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  it  was 
evident  they  would  throw  every  thing  in 
Ireland  into  a  state  of  the  most  complete 
and  inexplicable  confusion.  Much*  stress 
had  been  laid  as  to  what  would  be  the 
probable  result  of  this  Maynooth  Bill — 
whether  it  would  be  received  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  with  satisfaction,  and  as  settling 
a  great  question,  or  whether  it  would  not 
necessitate  other  and  larger  concessions. 
But  what  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  adopting  the  hon.  Member's  ap- 
propriation principle  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  carry  it  ?  Did 
they  suppose  that  the  abstraction  of  this 
26,000^  or  more  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  would  prove  a  final,  a  satisfactory, 
or  a  conclusive  measure  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  almost  immediate  effect  would  be  to 
lay  the  grounds  for  applying  to  Parliament 
for  much  more.  The  Table  of  the  House 
would  be  loaded  with  petitions ;  Motions 
would  be  brought  forward  day  after  day, 
and  the  appetite  would  be  whetted  for 
fresh  spoliations.  Instead  of  proving  an 
act  of  kindness  and  conciliation,  it  would 
become  a  bone  of  contention,  for  which 
the  Irish  people  would  not  cease  to  fight 
for  many  a  year  to  come,  and  excite  dis- 
content and  religious  animosity  in  that 
country  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  to 
which  they  had  been  hitherto  carried.  It 
would  become  a  contest  not  for  power  only, 
but  for  money.  The  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lirs  would  say  this  is  but  a  petty  miserable 
instalment  of  what  we  ought  to  have,  and 
they  would  consider   themselves  as  ag- 1 


grieved  parties.  If  the  principle  of  the 
hon.  Member  were  admitted  for  a  mo« 
ment,  he  would  say  far  better  go  the  whole 
leneth,  and  hand  over  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics the  whole  Church  revenues  of  Ire- 
land, then  stop  short  with  such  a  miserable 
concession  as  this.  But  what  would  the 
Protestant  party  in  Ireland  say  in  that 
case  ?  Were  their  feelings  not  to  be  con- 
sulted ?  He  thought  the  result  would  be  a 
strong  feeling  against  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  home  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Protestants.  Then  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  Repeal  question?  Did  any 
hon.  Member  think  it  would  convert  the 
Repealers  to  good  and  stanch  supporters  of 
the  Union?  That  was  not  his  opinion. 
He  did  not  think  that  those  who  were  now 
agitating  for  a  national  Irish  Parliament 
in  Dublin,  would  be  diverted  from  their 
purpose  by  such  a  concession  as  that  pro<« 
posed  by  the  hon.  Member.  It  was  true 
there  might  be  one  item  less  in  their  cata- 
logue of  grievances,  real  or  imaginary; 
but  the  Repeal  agitation  would  not  be 
stopped  or  allayed,  while  the  Protestants, 
to  whom  thev  must  look  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  Union,  would  not  be  much 
disposed,  he  thought,  to  continue  their 
attachment  to  the  United  Parliament ;  and 
they  would  find,  ere  long,  that  our  best 
supporters  would  become  our  most  deadly 
enemies.  He  would  refer  to  a  work  enti- 
tled, Ireland  and  its  Rulers;  the  pro- 
duction of  a  writer  who  appeared  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject  generally, 
and  who  had  brought  together  much  use- 
ful information ;  and  though,  perhaps,  in 
some  few  instances,  it  might  not  be  alto- 
gether to  be  relied  on,  there  was  undoubt- 
edly much  that  was  valuable  in  the  work. 
The  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  Irish  Church, 
said, — 


t€ 


By  abolishing  the  Irish  Protestant  Church, 
you  will  cut  away  the  strongest  link  that  binds 
the  upper  nation  with  England." 

This  was  the  writer's  expression,  not  his 
(Sir  T.  Fremantle's). 

**  It  is  difficult  enough  to  govern  Ireland, 
with  the  lower  nation  aspiring  to  self-govern- 
ment ;  but  how  is  Ireland  to  be  kept,  if  the 
hold  on  both  nations  be  lost  ?  The  Church  is 
far  more  dear  to  the  upper  nation  in  Ireland 
than  its  sister  Establishment  is  to  any  of  the 
English  people.  It  is  connected  with  all  that 
the  upper  Irish  nation  holds  most  venerable 
and  dear.  Whatever  of  historic  pride — what- 
ever of  transmitted  associations — whatever  of 
inspiring  recollections  are  common  to  the  Irish 
Protestants^are  clustered  around  the  Estab- 
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lishment.  It  is  the  proudest  boast  of  their  Im- 
perialisro,  and  is  the  chief  object  of  their  poli- 
tical prejudices.  Next  to  their  xnonarch  they 
give  their  political  affections  to  their  Church. 
Take  that  Church  away,  and  what  reasons 
would  the  Protestants  have  for  remaining  Im- 
perialists ?  If  the  British  Parliament  will  con- 
fiscate the  Irish  Church,  what  else  will  it  have 
done  but  given  a  speaking  lesson  to  the  Irish 
of  the  normal  law  of  reprisal  and  spoliation — 
of  destruction  and  political  dilapidation  which 
is  unfolded  throughout  the  political  career  of 
Ireland  ?  Such  conduct  would  familiarise  the 
mind  of  Ireland  with  the  notion  that  the  Union 
was  not  a  permanent  measure ;  that  it  could 
easily  be  set  aside  ;  that 

'*  *  A  breath  could  make  it,  as  a  breath  has 
made/  " 

These  views  were  strongly  stated,  bul  he 
believed  them  to  be  true;  and  the  same 
author  said,—- 

<'  The  abolition  of  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment would  give  a  shock  of  a  moral  nature  to 
the  Union.  Such  a  measure  as  the  destruction 
of  the  Church  would  be  visibly  proclaiming  to 
universal  Ireland  that  England  made  very 
light  of  the  Act  of  Union ;  that  she  considered 
it  of  no  binding  force ;  that  it  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  solemn  Treaty,  but  merely  as  a 
trumpery  Act  of  Parliament,  in  itself  not  more 
entitled  to  respect  than  a  local  Bill  concerning 
a  turnpike  trust.  The  Act  of  Union  may  ex- 
ternally, or  taken  merely  in  its  instrumental 
sense,  not  be  more  than  any  other  Act  of  Par- 
liament.  Its  wax  and  parchment  are  not  of 
themselves  more  venerable  than  those  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  or  of  any  other  Act  of  Par- 
liament; but  the  Union  between  the  two 
countries  was  a  moral  transaction,  involving 
the  highest  national  considerations ;  and  if  the 
English  Legislature  sets  no  value  on  its  essen- 
tial and  almost  fundamental  agreement,  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  continue  established  by 
law,  how  can  the  Union  itself  be  entitled  to 
any  consideration,  any  reverence,  or  respect 
from  any  portion  of  the  Irish  people  ?  If  the 
solemn  contrivances  to  exact  regulations  of  the 
Union  be  disregarded  by  England,  why  should 
the  institution  of  political  incorporation  be 
considered  as  valid  ?'' 

He  believed,  that  if  this  important  Article 
of  the  Union  was  not  upheld,  a  great  blow 
would  be  struck  at  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  itself;  and  the  effect  on  the  Pro- 
testant mind  of  England  would  be  as  great 
as  on  the  Protestant  mind  of  Ireland.  And 
after  the  petitions  they  had  had  on  the  effect 
of  this  proposal  for  an  additional  grant  on  the 
people  of  England,  they  ought  not  to  throw 
this  altogether  out  of  their  consideration. 
It  had  been  stated  that  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  was  an  insult  and  an 
injury  to  the  Roman  Catholics;    that  it 


was  the  monster  grievance ;  and  until  tlie 
axe  be  laid  at  its  root,  there  would  be  no 
contentment  in  that  country.     He  denied 
that  the  Established  Church  was  the  great 
evil,  or  an  insult,  though  of  late  years  it 
had  suited  the  leaders  of  political  parties  in 
Ireland  to  lay  down  that  proposition.     He 
admitted   that   unequal    laws,   and   penal 
Statutes,  and  legal  and  civil  disqualifica- 
tions, were  an  insult,  and  implied  degnida- 
tion;   but  he  could  not  understand  how 
the  possession  of  property  by  one  party 
instead  of  another,  could  be  justly  consi- 
dered as  an  insult  or  injury.     They  must 
look  at  the  circumstances  attending  the 
possession  of  property,  as  well  in  corpora- 
tions as  in  private  individuals ;  and  if  by 
an  arrangement  made  300  years  ago  they 
found  that  the  Church  had  this  property, 
they  should  consider  it  rather  as  an  acci- 
dental circumstance,  that  could  not  imply 
insult  or  injury   to  those   who  were  ex* 
eluded.     And  when  they  remembered  the 
connexion  between  England  and  Ireland, 
the  Union  between  the  Churches  as  well 
as  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  couniriei» 
and  the  strong  Protestant  feeling  that  ex- 
isted in  England,  it  could  not  be  conudered 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  d^raded, 
because  the  possessions  of  the  Church  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  smaU  minority  of  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland.     And  it  was 
quite  clear  too,  that  this  notion  was  new. 
It  was  not  till  very  recently  that  such 
notions  had  been  put  forth.   The  language 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  applying  to 
Parliament  for  relief  from  civil  disabilitiea, 
or  when   giving  evidence  before  Parlia- 
mentary Committees,  had  always  been  to 
disclaim  any  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
property  of  the  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland ;  and  they  had,  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  solemnly  denied  that  they  enter- 
tained any  such  idea.     He  might  refer 
over  and  over  again  to  quotations  from 
evidence,  to  prove  that  in  their  petitions 
and  in  their  evidence  they  disclaimed  any 
such  idea^  that  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church  Establishment  was  aq 
insult  or  injury  to  them.     In  1792  a  peti. 
tion  was  presented  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
\  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  which  they 
said,— 

<<  With  regard  to  the  const itutioo  of  the 
'  Church,  we  are  indeed  inviolably  attached  to 
'  our  own:  first,  because  we  believe  it  to  be 
true;  and,  neit,  because,  beyond  belief,  we 
know  that  its  principles  are  calcelaied  to  Bake 
I  us,  anH  iiavft  made  OS,  good  men  and  cititeas. 
I  But  answers  to  us,  indiridBallj« 
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all  the  useful  ends  of  religion,  we  solemnly 
nnd  conwienlioosly  declare  that  we  are  satis- 
fied with  the  present  condition  of  our  eccle- 
siastical policy.  With  satisfaction  we  ac- 
quiesce in  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Church  ;  we  neither  repine  at  its  possessions, 
nor  envy  its  dignities  ;  we  are  ready  upon  this 
oint  to  give  every  assurance  that  is  binding 
upon  man." 

If  the  Church  were  then  conndered  a 
monster  grievance,  wa«  it  to  be  nupposed 
that  they  would  have  come  forward  and 
said,  they  acquiesced  with  satisfaction  in 
its  establishment,  and  did  not  repine  at  its 
possessions.  Then  there  was  the  petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  presented 
in  1808.  What  did  that  petition  set  forth  ? 
It  staled, — 

**  Yonr  petitioners  most  solemnly  declare, 
that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish  in  any  way  to 
injure  or  encroach  upon  the  rights,  privileges, 
possessions,  or  revenues  appertaining  to  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protestant  religion 
as  by  law  established,  or  to  the  churches  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  or  any  of  them ;  the 
extent  of  their  humble  application  being,  that 
they  be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  ren- 
dered capable  of  the  same  civil  and  military 
offices,  franchises,  rewards,  and  honours,  as 
their  fellow  subjects  of  every  other  religious 
denomination." 

Let  the  House  also  recollect  the  remark- 
able evidence  given  by  Dr.  Doyle  upon 
the  subject.  The  right  rev.  Gentleman  was 
asked,-— 

<<  Do  you  conceive  that  there  exists  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  generally, 
or  of  many  individuals  in  it,  supposing  the  ar- 
rangements referred  to  in  a  former  question  to 
be  made  or  not,  to  possess  themselves  of  any 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land? Whether  such  arrangements  were  made 
or  not  made,  I  never  discovered  in  others,  nor 
have  I  entertained  myself,    any  disposition 
whatever  to  be  put  into  possession  of  any  por- 
tion at  all  of  the  revenues  or  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Established  Church.    I  will  add, 
that  if  any  portion  of  that  property  were  of- 
fered to  me.  I  would  not  accept  of  it;  that  if  it 
were  proposed  to  grant  the  stipend  at  present 
spoken  of  out  of  the  tithes  received  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment,  I  would  not  be 
induced  to  accept  of  it. — Without  meaning  to 
doubt   that  which   you  have  stated,  were  it 
possible  to  suppose  such  a  disposition  to  exist 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is 
it  one  that  would  find  any  countenance  or 
favour  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  ?    Unquestionably   not ;  they  would  be 
more  averse  to  it   than  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  if  more  averse  to  it  they  could  be." 


Let  them  add  to  this  testimony  that  af- 
forded by  the  petition  cf  1826.  That 
document  stated  as  follows : — 

<'  The  petitioners  consider  it  due,  not  more 
to  themselves  than  to  their  fellow  subjects  in 
Great  Britain,  to  declare   their  conscientious 
impression  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  pre- 
judices still  retained  against  their  claims,  result 
from  an  ignorance  of  their  actual  condition, 
their  principles,  and  their  objects.   The  peti- 
tioners seek  not  the  destruction,  but  the  en- 
joyment of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  desire,  they  do  not  by  any  means  solicit, 
or  expect,  or  wish,  that  a  single  individual  of 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects  should  be  de- 
prived  of  any   right,    liberty,    privilege,    or 
immunity,  of  which  he  is  at  present  possessed. 
The  petitioners,  in  praying  tor  the  restoration 
of  their  rights,  seek  not,  nor  do  they  wish 
to  burden  the  State  with,  any  provision  or 
pension  for  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  nor 
do  they  seek,  nor  have  they  sought,  to  deprive 
any  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  or  any 
right,  privilege,  or  franchise  whatsoever.'' 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  continued.     If 
these  were  the  sentiments  held  by  the  Ca- 
tholic body  in  Ireland,  it  was  certainly  a 
proof  that,  at  least  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,   the  existence   of   the    Protestant 
Church  of  that  country  was  not  considered 
so  grievous  an  injury  as  it  had  of  late  been 
found  convenient  to  represent  it.     When 
they  saw,  as  by  the  evidence  he  had  quoted 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  the 
Catholics  themselves  representing  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  could  not  see 
upon  what  principle  that  Church  could  be 
placed  in  the  light  in  which  its  opponents 
had  seen  fit  to  represent  it.    As  to  its 
existence  producing  a  sense  of  insult,  a 
feeling  of  degradation,  without  the  aboli- 
tion of  which  nothing  could  be  eflTected  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 
— as  to  taking  up  this  proposition,  he  con- 
tended  that  it  was  a  line  of  argument 
perfectly  untenable,  and  perfectly  unjusti- 
fiable.    He  maintained  that  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland  was  justified  in  main- 
taining the  rights  which  it  at  present  pos- 
sessed.   At  the  same  time  he  was  prepared 
to  admit  that  property  had  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights,  and  that  Irish  Church 
property  should  not  be  used  in  a  manner 
offensive  or  injurious  to  the  Catholic  por- 
tion of   the  community.     And   in   that 
sense,  without  advocating  the  principle  of 
restitution,  but  considering  that  they  main- 
tained on  one  hand  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Established  Church,  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  consistent  with  justice 
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to  act,  so  far  as  they  could,  with  liberality 
towards  others;  and  if  they  could,  con- 
sistently with  their  principles,  make  a 
grant  of  the  nature  before  the  House,  that 
they  were  not  only  justified  in  adopting 
that  course,  but  bound  to  take  it.  He 
hoped  that  the  House,  acting  upon  this 
principle,  would  negative  the  Motion  sub- 
mitted to  it. 

Sir  Walter  Jame$  saw  many  objections 
to  the  particular  Motion  of  the  bon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Sheffield.  It 
would  be  insulting  to  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment and  to  the  Irish  Protestants  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Committee  considerations 
with  regard  to  the  Act  of  Union,  in  respect 
of  a  Bill  which  simply  bad  for  its  object 
to  endow  the  College  of  Maynooth.  But, 
when  he  stated  this,  when  he  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  there  were  grave  technical 
as  well  as  constitutional  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  Motion,  he  must  say  that  he 
did  think  that  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church  must,  before  many  years  elapsed, 
be  seriously  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament,  He  said  so,  grieving 
that  such  a  course  should  become  neces- 
sary ;  for  he  deeply  respected  the  Estab- 
lishment— he  admired  its  creed ;  he  was 
warmly  devoted  to  its  clergy,  and  to  every- 
thing which  ever  had  or  which  ever  would 
belong  to  it.  He  had  been  urged  by  his 
constituents  to  oppose  the  increased  en- 
dowment to  Maynooth ;  but  he  would  be 
ashamed  of  himself  had  he  given  any 
countenance  to  those  representations. 
His  family  had  always  supported  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  this  Bill  he  considered 
as  its  necessary  consequence.  He  believed 
also  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Pitt  to 
have  accompanied  the  Act  of  Union  with 
a  measure  for  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland.  Among 
those  who  had  made  representations  to  him 
on  this  subject  there  was  one  body  forwhicii 
he  must  profess  his  sincere  respect — the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  This  class  of  religi- 
onists somewhat  resembled  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  their  pious  labours 
among  the  poor.  They  visited  mines  and 
collieries  to  impart  the  light  of  the  gospel 
to  those  who  were  without  spiritual  m- 
struction.  He  felt  bound  to  give  that 
body  his  sincere  though  humble  tribute  of 
respect ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
views  which  had  been  urged  upon  him  on 
the  subject  under  discussion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  right  hon.  GeDtleman 


the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  considered  ihia 
was  only  a  trivial  and  small  measure,  and 
merely  concerned  the  increase  of  the  vote 
of  9,000/.  to  26,000f.  He  confessed  that 
after  the  conclusive  speeches  of  the  right 
hon. Member  forEdinburgh  (Mr.  Macaalay) 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire (Lord  Ashley),  he  could  not  con- 
sider the  measure  to  be  so  confined  in  its 
nature ;  and  for  his  part  he  thought  that 
the  measure  ought  to  be  looked  at  id  tU 
large,  broad,  clear  sense-^hat  the  prin* 
ciple  involved  ought  to  be  considered,  at 
well  as  the  results  to  which  it  would  lesd. 
He  would  ask  the  House  to  look  at  the 
conciliatory  manner  in  which  the  measure 
had  been  received  in  Ireland ;  and  lhe& 
he  wished  them  to  declare  whether  they 
would  not  be  disposed  to  say  that  they  re- 
garded the  measure  as  one  of  a  series, 
rather  than  as  a  single  measure.  The  fact 
had  been  clearly  put  in  the  Ccrk  Reporter, 
and  he  would  trouble  the  House  by  reading 
an  extract  from  that  journal.  Thehon.Mea* 
ber  here  read  from  the  newspaper  ao  ex- 
tract to  the  effect  that  as  the  Roonan 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  priests,  and  were  unable  to 
supply  the  deficiency  from  their  own 
sources,  that  they  had  a  right  to  look  to 
other  channels.  The  writer  was  of  opi- 
nion that  small  glebes,  paid  for  by  the 
State,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  He  (Sir  W. 
James)  believed  that  the  Irish  Catholic 
clergy  would  be  willing  to  accept  such 
endowments,  provided  they  were  given  in 
a  good  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of  kindliness. 
But  if  this  were  done,  where,  be  asked, 
was  the  money  to  come  from )  He  thought 
the  proposition  was  very  fair;  but  then 
where  was  Government  to  get  the  money 
to  efiect  that  happy  event— the  conciliation 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  attaching  to 
themselves  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ? 
He  was  anxious  to  deny  justice  to  no  clan 
of  his  fellow  Christians.  The  Churdi  he 
was  attached  to  was  benefited  by  its  co»- 
nexion  with  the  State ;  and  he  asked  that 
his  fellow  subjects  of  a  different  religion 
should  participate  in  the  same  advantages. 
If  a  sense  of  injustice  was  created  in  the 
minds  of  any  portion  of  our  fellow  eoun* 
trymen  agamst  the  Established  Chnrrh, 
Government  could  not  give  a  heavier  blov 
or  greater  discouragement  to  that  Cborcfa, 
which  rested  on  the  affiectioos  of  the  peo* 
pie,  and  which  indeed  was  its  best  |>rop 
and  ftunnort.  than  by  refusing  to  do  jostiee 
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them  to  consider  what  were  the  best  uses 
to  which  it  could  be  put.  He  contended, 
then,  that  employing  it  for  educational 
purposes  was  employing  it  in  a  very  legi 
timate  manner  ;  and  if  the  funds  of  the 
Church  were  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  spiritual  instruction  to  the  Pro- 
testant population,  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  objections  there  could  be  to 
applying  such  a  surplus  to  general  pur- 
poses. It  was  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Irish  Church.  Al- 
though they  might  make  a  show  of  Pro- 
testant clergymen  residing  in  their  pa- 
rishes, yet  they  could  not  show  that  they 
had  provided  congregations  for  them. 
They  could  not  show  that  the  Protestant 
population  in  Ireland  was  increasing.  On 
the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  Catho- 
lic population  was  increasing  faster,  and 
was  every  year  bearing  a  larger  ratio  to 
the  Protestant  community  than  it  did  the 
year  before.  He  believed  that  many  who 
were  called  Protestants  were  in  reality 
Roman  Catholics.  He  had  heard  of  a  pa- 
rish  in  Ireland  where  there  were  no  Pro- 
testants :  but  when  the  bishop  came  down 
to  visit  it  the  clergyman  took  the  precau- 
tion to  borrow  the  congregation  of  his 
neighbour  the  Catholic  priest,  and  then 
asserted  that  he  had  a  Profestant  congre- 
gation sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  minister.  Do  what 
they  would  for  Ireland,  so  long  as  the 
Establishment  remained  there  it  must  be 
looked  on  by  the  bulk  of  the  population 
as  a  badge  of  conquest  and  of  degrada- 
tion. He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
Bill  lately  introduced  by  the  Government 
was  an  intimation  of  a  wiser  and  a  better 
policy  being  about  to  be  adopted;  but  the 
Irish  question  was  not  yet  solved.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment said  in  the  late  debate  that  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  in  the  old  sense  of 
tlie  word  could  not  be  continued.  He 
(Mr.  Gibson)  said  that  it  should  not  be 
continued  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Ascendancy  of  one  portion  of  a  people 
meant  the  degradation  of  the  other.  How 
could  they  expect  peace  or  harmony  when 
they  deliberately  degraded  a  large  portion 
of  the  people?  There  most  be  religious 
equality.  They  must  get  rid  of  the  sys- 
tem of  "  concessions  and  favours  and 
boons,"  and  there  must  be  a  recognition  of 
equal  rights.  They  must  not  talk  of 
granting  this  favour  or  that  under  the  in. 
fluence  of  intimidation ;  but  of  doing  that 
to  which  the  Irish  people  had  a  claim — 


equality  of  civil  and  religious  privileges ; 
and  in  his  conscience  he  believed,  if  they 
adopted  that  principle  of  legislation,  they 
would  amalgamate  England  with  Ireland 
until  they  became  one  whole — a  happy 
and  united  Kingdom. 

Sir  /.  Walsh  said  he  was  an  advocate 
for  Church  Establishments,  considering 
them  to  be  for  the  promotion  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  therefore  he  should  oppose  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield. 
He  believed,  that  the  success  of  that 
Motion  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  exist- 
ing Establishments,  especially  to  the  Es« 
tablished  Church  in  Ireland.  The  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  in  reference  to  their  num- 
bers, but  also  in  reference  to  their  wealth 
and  intelligence.  Gentlemen  opposite 
argued  as  if  all  Ireland  were  composed 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  as  if  there  were 
no  considerable  portion  of  Protestants  in 
that  country.  It  was  against  that  most 
erroneous  and  most  important  delusion 
he  wished  to  guard  the  House.  Ireland 
was  divided  into  two  important  parlies. 
The  great  difference  that  existed  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes  of  Irish  society 
unfortunately  led  to  differences  among 
them.  Unfortunately  it  was  the  case  in 
that  country  more  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  that  religion  was 
made  the  watchword  of  dissension.  In 
legislating  for  Ireland  the  object  should 
be,  that  they  should  not  legislate  for  one 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  He 
should  say,  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  was  most  unwise  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  mar  the  effect  of  the 
boon  about  to  be  conferred  on  one  class 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  by  pressing  on 
the  feelings  of  another  class.  He  regret- 
ted that  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
had  taken  this  opportunity  to  bring  for- 
ward his  Motion,  and  he  thought  that  he 
would  have  acted  more  judiciously  if  he 
had  reserved  it  for  some  totally  different 
occasion.  If  they  wished  to  provide  in  the 
best  way  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  they  should  always  wish  so  to  act 
as  to  reconcile  the  two  great  parties  in  titat 
country  to  one  another.  He  asked,  what 
must  be  the  probable  effect  on  the  Pro- 
testant community  in  Ireland  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield?  He  admitted  at  once  all 
that  he  had  urged  as  lo  the  anomaly  of 
the  Irish  Church ;  but  it  must  be  recol* 
lected  that  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland 
was  just  as  anomalous  as  the  state  of  the 
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Mr.  Milner  Gibson  was  glad  to  observe 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat 
down  appeared  to  see  further  into  the  fu- 
ture than  the  rizht  hon.  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. He  rejoiced  to  have  heard  that  hon. 
Gentleman  acknowledge  that  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  Parliament  to  take  into  their 
consideration  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Irish  Church  —  meaning 
thereby  not  its  religion,  but  its  property. 
He  owned  that  he  had  been  surprised  at 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  talked  of  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church  as  having 
something:  like  a  divine  origin  or  safe- 
guard. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that,  although  there  were  not  even  a  single 
individual  Protestant  in  Ireland,  still  it 
would  be  wrong  to  meddle  with  the  re- 
venues of  the  Irish  Church.  But  if  so,  he 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  wished  to  know  how 
they  were  to  explain  having  allowed  25 
per  cent,  of  these  revenues  to  slip  into  the 
rental  of  Irish  landlords,  and  be  thus  di- 
verted from  their  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  Irish  people? 
And  how,  again,  were  they  to  explain 
having  permitted  the  church  cess  and 
other  taxes  to  be  taken  from  the  land,  and 
paid  from  those  funds  of  this  Protestant 
Established  Church  which  they  had  left 
for  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  admi- 
nister. As  to  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  fur  Sheffield,  it  would 
be  right  that  he  should  first  admit  the 
propriety  of  endowing  Maynooth  at  all, 
before  he  could  consent  to  do  it  from  the 
funds  to  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
pointed.  It  was  only  upon  the  grounds 
that  there  were  State  funds,  and  that  ihe 
fee  simple  of  the  Irish  Church  was  in  the 
State,  that  he  would  be  justified  in  appro- 
priating its  property  to  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth.  On  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  stating 
liis  views  upon  the  Government  scheme. 
He  would,  however,  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying,  that  he  qu>te  agreed  with  the 
view  set  forth  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)— 
when  he  said  that  this  was  no  theological 
or  religious  question.  He  viewed  it  as  an 
educational  question;  and  he  felt  himself 
justified  in  assisting  the  College  of  May- 
nooth upon  the  very  grounds  upon  which 
many  of  the  petitioners  who  had  deluged 
the  House  with  their  objections,  opposed 
the  measure.    He  justiBed  bis  assistance 


upon  the  ground  that  civil  goverDnent 
should  not  concern  itself  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion.  And,  therefore,  to  make  the  reli- 
gion of  Maynooth  the  ground  of  refusal 
to  aid  it,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  to  adopt  the 
principle  that  the  civil  government  of  a 
country  was  to  make  the  religion  of  a 
community  the  ground  for  granting  or  re- 
fusing certain  civil  advantages.  He  con- 
tended that  the  State  had  an  interest  ia 
the  education  of  all  men.  Priests  were 
men,  and  therefore  the  State  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  priests.  They 
were  told  to  be  logical,  and  he  should  like 
to  know  whether  that  were  not  logical. 
They  did  not  provide  theological  educa- 
tion for  these  priests.  They  simply  sap- 
plied  the  funds  for  their  general  educatioa 
and  mental  training,  and  he  thought  thst 
this  was  an  application  of  the  public  funds 
of  which  the  public  had  the  beneGt— 
namely,  the  elevation  of  the  moral 
standard  of  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  When  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
wrong  to  say  that  no  man  should  pay  for 
the  religion  of  another,  he  admitted  tbst 
the  argument  would  be  a  forcible  one,  if 
he  could  furget  the  popular  opinion  as  to 
education  generally.  Why,  in  all  schools 
some  form  of  religious  instruction  was  coo- 
nected  with  general  education  ;  so  that  if 
they  gave  money  for  education  in  any 
form,  they  were  taxing  one  portion  of  the 
people  for  the  education  of  another.  Why, 
they  taxed  themselves  to  teach  almost 
every  religion  under  ihe  sun.  Every 
schoolmaster  was  a  religious  teacher.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Schools,  for  instance, 
although  they  did  not  teach  doctrinal  re- 
ligion, at  all  events  taught  general  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  therefore,  in  the  vote  which 
they  gave  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools,  they  taxed  the  Jew  for  the 
leaching  of  Christianity.  As  long  ss 
people  did  insist  that  alt  school  teaching 
should  be  connected  with  religious  in* 
struction,  it  was  quite  impossible  lo  vote 
any  money  from  the  public  funds  for 
educational  purposes  without  involving 
themselves  in  the  position  of  taxing  one 
portion  of  the  community  lo  teach  the 
religion  of  the  other.  With  regard  to  ibe 
particular  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  just  and 
proper  appropriation  of  the  fands  of  the 
Irish  Church.  He  conceived  that  we  were 
entitled  to  deal  with  the  property  of  the 
Protestant  Chorch  in  Ireland  as  property 
to  supply  public  uses,  and  it  wu  for 
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them  to  consider  what  were  the  best  uses 
to  which  it  could  be  put.  He  contended, 
then,  that  employing  it  for  educational 
purposes  was  employing  it  in  a  very  legi 
timate  manner  ;  and  if  the  funds  of  the 
Church  were  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  spiritual  instruction  lo  the  Pro« 
testant  population,  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  objections  there  could  be  to 
applying  such  a  surplus  to  general  pur- 
poses. It  was  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Irish  Church.  Al- 
though they  might  make  a  show  of  Pro- 
testant clergymen  residing  in  their  pa- 
rishes, yet  they  could  not  show  that  they 
had  provided  congregations  for  them. 
They  could  not  show  that  the  Protestant 
population  in  Ireland  was  increasing.  On 
the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  Catho- 
lic population  was  increasing  faster,  and 
was  every  year  bearing  a  larger  ratio  to 
the  Protestant  community  than  it  did  the 
year  before.  He  believed  that  many  who 
were  called  Protestants  were  in  reality 
Roman  Catholics.  He  had  heard  of  a  pa- 
rish in  Ireland  where  there  were  no  Pro- 
testants ;  but  when  the  bishop  came  down 
to  visit  it  the  clergyman  took  the  precau- 
tion to  borrow  the  congregation  of  his 
neighbour  the  Catholic  priest,  and  then 
asserted  that  he  had  a  Protestant  congre- 
gation sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  minister.  Do  what 
they  would  for  Ireland,  so  long  as  the 
Establishment  remained  there  it  must  be 
looked  on  by  the  bulk  of  the  population 
as  a  badge  of  conquest  and  of  degrada- 
tion. He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
Bill  lately  introduced  by  the  Government 
was  an  intimation  of  a  wiser  and  a  better 
policy  being  about  to  be  adopted;  but  the 
Irish  question  was  not  yet  solved.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment said  in  the  late  debate  that  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word  could  not  be  continued.  He 
(Mr.  Gibson)  said  that  it  should  not  be 
continued  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Ascendancy  of  one  portion  of  a  people 
meant  the  degradation  of  the  other.  How 
could  they  expect  peace  or  harmony  when 
they  deliberately  degraded  a  Urge  portion 
of  the  people?  Tliere  must  be  religious 
equality.  They  must  get  rid  of  the  sys- 
tem of  "  concessions  and  favours  and 
boons,"  and  there  must  be  a  recognition  of 
equal  rights.  They  must  not  talk  of 
granting  this  favour  or  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intimidation  ;  but  of  doing  that 
to  which  the  Irish  people  had  a  claim — 


equality  of  civil  and  religious  privileges ; 
and  in  his  conscience  he  believed,  if  they 
adopted  that  principle  of  legislation,  they 
would  amalgamate  England  with  Ireland 
until  they  became  one  whole — a  happy 
and  united  Kingdom. 

Sir  /.  Walsh  said  he  was  an  advocate 
for  Church  Establishments,  considering 
them  to  be  for  the  promotion  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  therefore  be  should  oppose  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield. 
He  believed,  that  the  success  of  that 
Motion  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  exist* 
ing  Establishments,  especially  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland.  The  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  in  reference  to  their  num- 
bers, but  also  in  reference  to  their  wealth 
and  intelligence.  Gentlemen  opposite 
argued  as  if  all  Ireland  were  composed 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  as  if  there  were 
no  considerable  portion  of  Protestants  in 
that  country.  It  was  against  that  most 
erroneous  and  most  important  delusion 
he  wished  to  guard  the  House.  Ireland 
was  divided  into  two  important  parties. 
The  great  difference  that  existed  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes  of  Irish  society 
unfortunately  led  to  differences  among 
them.  Unfortunately  it  was  the  case  in 
that  country  more  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  that  religion  was 
made  the  watchword  of  dissension.  In 
legislating  for  Ireland  the  object  should 
be,  that  they  should  not  legislate  for  one 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  He 
should  say,  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  was  most  unwise  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  mar  the  effect  of  the 
boon  about  to  be  conferred  on  one  class 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  by  pressing  on 
the  feelings  of  another  class.  He  regret- 
ted that  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
had  taken  this  opportunity  to  bring  for- 
ward his  Motion,  and  he  thought  that  he 
would  have  acted  more  judiciously  if  he 
had  reserved  it  for  some  totally  different 
occasion.  If  they  wished  to  provide  in  the 
best  way  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  they  should  always  wish  so  to  act 
as  to  reconcile  the  two  great  parties  in  that 
country  to  one  another.  He  asked,  what 
must  be  the  probable  effect  on  the  Pro- 
testant community  in  Ireland  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield?  He  admitted  at  once  all 
that  he  had  urged  as  to  the  anomaly  of 
the  Irish  Church ;  but  it  must  be  recol* 
lected  that  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland 
was  just  as  anomalous  as  the  state  of  the 
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Irish  Cbarch.  They  must  consider  ihe 
peculiar  situation  of  that  country,  and 
recollect  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
the  Established  Church  was  placed  ;  and 
they  must  recollect  that  that  Church  was 
more  adapted  than  they  supposed  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country. 
He  thought  that  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  with  reference  to  circum- 
stances of  this  kind,  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  looked  to  their  legislation  with  a 
great  amount  of  suspicion.  The  object 
of  the  Legislature  should  be  to  show,  that 
whilst  it  was  their  wish  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  Catholics,  that  they  were  deter-> 
mined  to  maintain  and  support  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  in  his  speech, 
had  appeared  to  suppose  that  the  right 
hon. Gentleman  had  abandoned  theground 
of  compact  altogether.  [Mr.  Ward  had 
not  said  that  the  question  of  compact  had 
been  abandoned,  but  it  was  not  considered 
an  insuperable  barrier.]  He  thought  it 
clear  that  there  was  a  compact  notwith- 
standing— everything  that  could  charac- 
terize a  national  compact.  However,  he 
would  not  rely  upon  that  ground  alone. 
He  had  gone  to  the  library  to  refer  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  speech,  but  he  found 
that  the  volume  which  contained  it  had 
vanished,  and  was  most  probably  referred 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself. 
He  must  say  that  he  thought  the  present 
Motion  had  been  brought  forward  on  a 
most  inappropriate  occasion,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  the  present  was  an  occa- 
sion which  would  justify  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Members  in  supporting  it.  When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  came  forward,  ai  the  risk  of 
a  great  amount  of  odium  and  unpopular* 
ity,  to  confer  a  boon  upon  the  Irish  popu- 
lation, he  thought  it  rather  an  unfortunate 
occasion  for  the  hnn.  Member  to  inter- 
pose a  Motion  of  this  kind.  He  thought 
it  much  better  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  accept  the  boon  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  offered,  rather  than  attempt 
to  mix  it  up  with  other  questions.  He 
was  sure  that  any  measure  calculated  to 
endanger  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land, instead  of  contributing  to  promote 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
would  have  a  contrary  effect.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  coo- 
aider  himself  bound  to  maintaio  the  Pro- 
testant Church  ID  Ireland,  and  that  in 
any  meaiurei  ha  might  take  for  tha  con* 


ciliation  of  Ireland,  he  would  take  care  to 
do  nothing  that  could  in  any  way  shake 
the  stability  or  impair  the  interests  of  that 
Church. 

Mr.  Macaulay  :  I  was  desirous  Sir,  to 
catch  your  eye  this  evening,  because  it 
happens  that  I  have  never  yet  found  an 
opportunity  of  fully  explaining  my  views 
on  the  important  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Indeed,  I  was  not  in  this  coun- 
try when  that  subject  for  a  time  threw 
every  other  into  the  shade,  disturbed  the 
whole  political  world,  produced  a  schism 
in  the  Administration  of  Lord  Grev»  and 
overthrew  the  short  Administration  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite.  The  Motion 
now  before  us  opens,  I  conceive,  the  whole 
question.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Sheffield,  indeed,  asks  us  only  to  trans- 
fer 26^0001.  a  year  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  to  the  College  of  May* 
nooth.  But  his  Motion,  I  think,  resembles 
an  action  of  ejectment  brought  for  a  single 
farm,  with  the  view  of  trying  the  title 
to  a  large  estate.  Whoever  refuses  to 
assent  to  what  is  now  proposed,  most 
be  considered  as  holding  the  opinion 
that  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
ought  to  be  held  inviolate:  and  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  any  person  will  vote 
for  what  is  now  proposed,  who  is  not 
prepared  to  go  very  much  farther*  The 
point  at  issue,  I  take,  therefore,  to  be  this — 
whether  the  Irish  Church,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, shall  be  maintained  or  not  ?  Now, 
Sir,  when  a  legislator  is  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  an  institution  shall  be 
maintained  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
ought  in  the  first  place  to  examine  whether 
it  be  a  good  or  a  bad  institution.  This 
may  sound  like  a  truism  ;  but  if  I  am  to 
judge  by  the  speeches  which  on  this  and 
former  occasions  have  been  made  by  Gen* 
tlemen  ^opposite,  it  is  no  truism,  but  an 
exceedingly  recondite  truth.  I,  Sir,  think 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  a  bad 
institution.  I  will  go  farther.  I  am  not 
speaking  in  anger,  or  with  any  wish  to 
excite  anger  in  others ;  I  am  not  speaking 
with  rhetorical  exaggeration — I  am  calml/ 
and  deliberately  expressing  in  the  only 
appropriate  terms  an  opinion  which  I 
formed  many  years  ago ;  which  all  my  oh* 
servations  and  reflections  have  confirmed  ; 
and  which  I  am  prepared  to  support  by 
reasons — when  I  say  that  of  all  the  xnttito* 
tions  now  existing  in  the  civilised  world, 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  seeaH 
to  me  the  most  absurd*  1  canool  help 
thinking  that  the  speeches  of  those  who 
defend  this  Churefa|  sufBaa  of  thsiysihas 
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to  prove  that  my  views  are  just.  For 
wbo  ever  heard  anybody  defend  it  on  its 
merits  ?  Has  any  Gentleman  to-night  de- 
fended it  on  its  merits  ?  We  are  told  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  as  if  that  oath^ 
whatever  be  its  construction,  whatever  be 
the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  it  lays 
on  the  consciences  of  those  who  take  it, 
could  possibly  prove  this  Church  to  be  a 
good  thing.  We  are  told  that  Catholics 
of  note,  both  laymen  and  divines,  fifty 
years  ago,  declared  that,  if  they  were  re- 
lieved from  the  disabilities  under  which 
they  then  lay,  they  should  willingly  see  the 
Church  of  Ireland  in  possession  of  all  its 
endowments ;  as  if  anything  that  anybody 
said  fifty  years  ago  could  absolve  us  from 
the  plain  duty  of  doing  what  is  now  best 
for  the  country.  We  are  told  of  the  Fifth 
Article  of  Union  ;  as  if  the  Fifth  Article 
of  Union  were  more  sacred  than  the  Fourth. 
Surely,  if  there  be  any  Article  of  the 
Union  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
violable, it  is  the  Fourth,  which  settles  the 
number  of  Members  whom  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively  are  to  send  to 
Parliament.  Yet  the  provisions  of  the 
Fourth  Article  have  been  altered  with  the 
almost  unanimous  assent  of  all  parties  in 
the  State.  The  change  was  proposed  by 
the  noble  Lord  who  is  now  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  It  was  supported  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  'Department,  and  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  Administration.  And 
so  far  were  the  opponents  of  the  Reform 
Bill  from  objecting  to  this  infraction  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  that  they  were  disposed 
to  go  still  farther.  I  well  remember  the 
night  on  which  we  debated  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Members  should  be  given 
to  Finsbury,  Marylebone,  Lambeth,  and 
the  Tower  Hamlets.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Tories  attempted  to  seduce  the  Irish  Re- 
formers from  us,  by  promising  that  Ireland 
should  have  a  share  of  the  plunder  of  the 
metropolitan  districts.  After  this.  Sir, 
I  must  think  it  childish  in  Gentlemen  op- 
posite to  appeal  to  the  Fifth  Article  of 
Union.  With  still  greater  surprise,  did  I 
hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  say,  that  if  we  adopt 
this  Amendment,  we  shall  make  all  landed 
and  funded  property  insecure.  I  am  really 
ashamed  to  answer  such  an  argument.  No- 
body proposes  to  touch  any  vested  in- 
terest ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary 
for  me  to  point  out  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  distinction  between  property 
in  which  some  person  has  a  vested  interest, 
andproperty  in  which  noperson  has  a  vetted 


interest.  That  distinction  is  part  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  political  science.  Then  the 
right  (hon.  Gentleman  quarrels  with  the 
form  of  the  Amendment.  Why,  Sir,  per- 
haps a  more  convenient  form  might  have 
been  adopted.  But  is  it  by  cavils  like  these 
that  a  great  institution  should  be  de- 
fended ?  And  who  ever  heard  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  defended  except 
by  cavils  like  these  ?  Who  ever  heard  any 
of  her  advocates  take  the  manly,  the 
statesmanlike  course?  Who  ever  heard 
any  of  her  advocates  say — '*  I  defend  this 
institution  because  it  is  a  good  institution  : 
the  ends  for  which  an  Established  Church 
exists  are  such  and  such :  and  1  will  show 
you  that  this  Church  attains  those  ends  ?" 
Nobody  says  this.  Nobody  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  say  it.  What  divine,  what  political 
speculator,  who  has  written  in  defence  of 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  ever  defended 
such  establishments  on  grounds  which  will 
support  the  Church  of  Ireland?  What 
panegyric  has  ever  been  pronounced  on 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland, 
which  is  not  a  satire  on  the  Church  of 
Ireland?  What  traveller  comes  among 
us,  who  is  not  moved  to  wonder  and 
derision  by  the  Church  of  Ireland? 
What  foreign  writer  on  British  afiairs, 
whether  European  or  American,  whe- 
ther Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  Con* 
servative  or  Liberal,  whether  partial  to 
England  or  prejudiced  against  England, 
ever  mentions  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
without  expressing  his  amazement  that 
such  an  establishment  should  exist  among 
reasonable  men?  And  those  who  speak 
thus  of  it  speak  justly.  Is  there  anything 
else  like  it?  Was  there  ever  anything 
else  like  it  ?  The  world  is  full  of  eccle- 
siastical establishments.  But  such  a  por- 
tent as  this  Church  of  Ireland,  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Look  round  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Ecclesiastical  establishments 
from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean; ecclesiastical  establishments  from 
the  Wolga  to  the  Atlantic :  but  nowhere 
the  Church  of  a  small  minority  enjoying 
exclusive  establishment.  Look  at  America. 
There  you  have  all  forms  of  Christianity, 
from  Mormonism,  if  you  call  Mormontsm 
Christianity,  to  Romanism.  In  some  places 
you  have  have  the  voluntary  system.  In 
some  you  have  several  religions  connected 
with  the  State.  In  some  you  have  the 
solitary  ascendancy  of  a  single  Church. 
But  nowhere  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to 
Cape  Horn,  do  you  find  the  church  of  a 
small  minority  exclusively  established* 
Look  round  our  own  Empire*  We  have  an 
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Established  Church  in  England ;  it  is  the 
Church  of  the  majority.  There  is  an  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Scotland.  When  it 
was  set  up  it  was  the  church  of  the  ma- 
jority. A  few  months  ago  it  was  the 
church  of  the  majority.  I  am  not  sure 
that  even,  after  the  late  unhappy  disrup- 
tion, it  is  the  Church  of  the  minority.  In 
our  Colonies  the  State  does  much  for  the 
support  of  religion ;  but  in  no  Colony,  I 
believe,  do  we  give  exclusive  support  to 
the  religion  of  the  minority.  Nay,  even 
in  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  the 
great  body  of  the  population  is  attached  to 
absurd  and  immoral  superstitions,  you  have 
not  been  guilty  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
calling  on  them  to  pay  for  a  Church  which 
they  do  not  want.  We  have  not  portioned 
out  Bengal  and  the  Camatic  into  parishes, 
and  scattered  Christian  rectors  with  sti- 
pends and  glebes  among  millions  of  Pagans 
and  Mahometans.  We  keep,  indeed,  a 
small  Christian  establishment,  or  rather 
three  small  Christian  establishments,  An- 
glican, Presbyterian,  and  Catholic.  But 
we  keep  them  only  for  the  Christians  in 
our  civil  and  military  services ;  and  we 
leave  untouched  the  revenues  of  the 
mosques  and  temples.  In  one  country 
alone  is  to  be  seen  the  spectacle  of  a  com- 
munity of  8,000,000  of  human  beings,  with 
a  Church  which  is  the  Church  of  only 
800,000.  It  has  been  often  said,  and  has 
been  repeated  to-night  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Radnor,  that  this  Church,  though 
it  includes  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, has  more  than  half  the  wealth  of 
Ireland.  But  is  that  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  present  system  ?  Is  it  not  the 
strongest  argument  that  can  be  urged  in 
favour  of  an  entire  change?  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is 
fit  that  property  should  prevail  over  num- 
ber. Those  cases  may,  I  think,  be  all  ar- 
ranged in  two  classes.  One  class  consists 
of  those  cases  in  which  the  preservation 
or  improvement  of  property  is  the  object 
in  view.  Thus  in  a  railway  company,  no- 
thing can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  one 
proprietor  who  holds  500  shares  should 
have  more  power  than  five  proprietors  who 
hold  one  share  each.  The  other  class  of 
cases  in  which  property  may  justly  confer 
privileges  is  where  superior  intelligence  is 
required.  Property  is  indeed  but  a  very 
imperfect  test  of  intelligence.  But,  when 
we  are  legislating  on  a  large  scalei  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  which  we  can  apply.  For 
where  there  is  no  property,  there  can  very 
seldom  be  anv  mental  cultivation.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  special  jurors  who  have 


to  try  causes  of  peculiar  nicety  are  taken 
from  a  wealthier  order  than  that  which 
furnishes  common  jurors.  But  there  can- 
not be  a  more  false  analogy  than  to  recumn 
from  these  cases  to  the  case  of  an  Esta- 
blished Church.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  in  establishing  a  Church  we 
ought  to  pay  more  regard  to  one  rich  man 
than  to  five  poor  men,  that  the  direct  re- 
verse is  the  sound  rule.  We  ought  to  par 
more  regard  to  one  poor  man  than  to  five 
rich  men.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  pablic 
ordinances  of  religion  are  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich 
man.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  rich 
man  may  not  be  the  better  for  hearing 
sermons  and  joining  in  public  prayers.  But 
these  things  are  not  indispensable  to  him  ; 
and  if  he  is  so  situated  that  he  cann<it 
have  them,  he  may  find  substitutes.  He 
has  money  to  buy  books,  time  to  study 
them,  understanding  to  comprehend  them. 
Every  day  he  may  commune  with  the  minds 
of  Hooker,  Leighton^  and  Barrow.  He 
therefore  stands  less  in  need  of  the  oral 
instruction  of  a  divine  than  a  peasant  who 
cannot  read,  or  who,  if  he  can  read,  haa 
no  money  to  procure  books,  or  leisure  to 
peruse  them.  Such  a  peasant,  unless  in- 
structed by  word  of  mouth,  can  know  no 
more  of  Christianity  than  a  wild  Hotten- 
tot. Nor  is  this  all.  The  poor  man  not 
only  needs  the  help  of  a  minister  of  reli- 
gion more  than  the  rich  roan,  but  is  also 
less  able  to  procure  it.  If  there  were  no 
Established  Church,  people  in  our  rank 
of  life  would  always  be  provided  with 
preachers  to  their  mind  at  an  expense  which 
they  would  scarcely  feel.  But,  when  a 
poor  man  who  can  hardly  give  his  children 
their  fill  of  potatoes,  has  to  sell  his  pig  in 
order  to  pay  something  to  his  priest*  the 
burden  is  a  heavy  one.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  strongest  reason  for  having  an  esta- 
blished Church  in  any  country.  It  is  the 
one  reason  which  prevents  me  from  joining 
with  the  partisans  of  the  voluntary  urstem. 
I  should  think  their  arguments  unanswer- 
able, if  the  question  regarded  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  only.  If  I  would  keep 
up  the  Established  Church  of  England,  it 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  lords,  and  baronets, 
and  country  gentlemen  of  5,000(.  a  year, 
and  rich  bankers  in  the  city.  I  know  that 
such  people  will  always  have  churches, 
aye,  and  cathedrals,  and  organs,  and  rich 
communion  plate.  The  person  about  whom 
I  am  uneasy  is  the  working  roan ;  the  man 
who  would  find  it  difficult  to  pay  even  5x. 
or  IOjt.  a  year  out  of  his  small  earnings  for 
the  ministrations  of  religion.    What  is  to 
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become  of  htm  under  tbe  voluntary  system  ? 
Is  he  to  go  without  religious  instruction 
altogether  ?  That  we  should  all  think  a 
great  evil  to  himself  and  a  great  evil  to 
society.  Is  he  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his 
slender  means  ?  That  would  be  a  heavy 
tax.  Is  he  to  be  dependent  on  the  liber- 
ality of  others.  That  is  a  somewhat  pre- 
carious and  a  somewhat  humiliating  de- 
pendence. I  prefer,  I  own,  that  system 
under  which  there  is,  in  the  rudest  and 
most  secluded  districts,  a  house  of  God, 
where  public  worship  is  performed  after  a 
fashion  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  community,  and  where  the  poorest  may 
partake  of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  not 
as  an  alms,  but  as  a  right.  But  does  this 
argument  apply  to  a  Church  like  the  Church 
of  Ireland?  It  is  not  necessary  on  this 
occasion  to  decide  whether  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
or  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  volun- 
tary system,  be  the  stronger.  There  are 
weighty  considerations  on  both  sides.  Ba- 
lancing them  as  well  as  I  can,  I  think  that, 
as  respects  England,  the  preponderance  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Establishment.  But,  as 
respects  Ireland,  there  is  no  balancing.  All 
the  weights  are  in  one  scale.  All  the  ar- 
guments which  incline  us  against  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  those  argu- 
ments which  incline  us  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  alike  arguments 
against  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  against  the 
Church  of  the  few,  against  the  Church  of 
the  wealthy,  against  the  Church  which, 
reversing  every  principle  on  which  a  Chris- 
tian Church  should  be  founded,  fills  the 
rich  with  its  good  things,  and  sends  the 
hungry  empty  away.  One  view  which 
has  repeatedly,  both  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it,  been  taken  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
seems  to  deserve  notice.  It  is  admitted, 
as  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  denied, 
that  this  Church  does  not  perform  the 
functions  which  are  everywhere  else  ex- 
pected from  similar  institutions ;  that  it 
does  not  instruct  the  body  of  the  people  ; 
that  it  does  not  admini^iter  religious  con- 
solation to  the  body  of  the  people.  But,  it  is 
said,  we  must  regard  this  Church  as  an 
aggressive  Church,  a  proselytizing  Church, 
a  Church  militant  among  spiritual  enemies. 
Its  office  is  to  spread  Protestantism  over 
Munster  and  Connuught.  1  remember  well 
that,  eleven  years  ago,  when  Lord  Grey's 
Government  proposed  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Iriiih  bishoprics,  this  language  was  held. 
It  wus  acknowledged  that  there  were  more 
busliops  than  the  number  uf  persons  then  in 
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communion  with  the  Established  Church 
required.  But  that  number,  we  were  as- 
sured, would  not  be  stationary ;  and  the 
hierarchy,  therefore,  ought  to  be  con- 
stituted with  a  view  to  the  millions  of 
converts  who  would  soon  require  the 
care  of  Protestant  pastors.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  strong  expression  which  was  then 
used  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford.  We  must,  he 
said,  make  allowance  for  the  expansive 
force  of  Protestantism.  A  few  nights 
ago  a  noble  Lord  for  whom  I,  in  common 
with  the  whole  House,  feel  the  greatest 
respect,  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  spoke 
of  the  missionary  character  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  if  such  language 
had  been  held  at  the  Council  Board  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  when  the  constitution 
of  this  Church  was  first  debated  there» 
there  would  have  been  no  cause  for 
wonder.  Sir  William  Cecil  or  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  might  very  naturally  have  said, 
"  There  are  few  Protestants  now  in  Ire- 
land, it  is  true.  But  when  we  consider 
how  rapidly  the  Protestant  theology  has 
spread,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  little 
more  than  forty  years  since  Martin  Luther 
began  to  preach  against  indulgences,  and 
when  we  see  that  one  half  of  Europe  is 
now  emancipated  from  the  old  superstition, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  Irish 
will  soon  follow  the  example  of  the  other 
nations  which  have  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.'*  Cecil,  I  say,  and  his 
colleagues  might  naturally  entertain  this 
expectation,  and  might  without  absurdity 
make  preparations  for  an  event  which  they 
regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 
But  we  who  have  seen  this  system  in  full 
operation  from  the  year  1560  to  the  year 
1845,  ought  to  have  been  taught  blotter, 
unless  indeed  we  are  past  all  teaching. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  has 
this  Cliurch  been  at  work.  What  could 
have  been  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  autho- 
rity, privileges,  endowments,  which  has  not 
been  done  ?  Did  any  other  set  of  bishops 
and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  so 
much  for  doing  so  little?  Nay,  did  any 
other  set  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  world 
ever  receive  half  as  much  for  doing  twice 
as  much?  And  what  have  we  to  show 
for  all  this  lavish  expenditure?  What  but 
the  most  ;sealous  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?    Where  vou 
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were  100  years  ago,  where  you  were  200 
years  ago,  there  yuu  are  still,  nut  victorious 
over  the  domain  of  the  old  faith,  but  pain- 
fully and  with  dubious  success  defending 
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your  own  frontier,  your  own  English  pale. 
Sometimes  a  deserter  leaves  you.  Some- 
times a  deserter  steals  over  to  you.  Whe- 
ther your  gains  or  losses  of  this  sort  be  the 
greater  I  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  worth 
while  to  inquire.  On  the  great  solid  mass 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  you  have 
made  no  impression  whatever.  There  they 
as  they  were  ages   ago,   ten  to  one 


are 


against  the  members  of  your  Established 
Church.  Explain  this  to  me.  I  speak  to 
you,  the  zealous  Protestants  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  Explain  this  to  me  on 
Protestant  principles.  If  I  were  a  Roman 
Catholic,  I  could  easily  account  for  the 
phenomena.  If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic, 
I  should  content  myself  with  saying  that 
the  mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm 
had  been  put  forth  according  to  the  promise 
in  defence  of  the  unchangeable  Church; 
that  he  who  in  the  old  time  turned  into 
blessings  the  curses  of  Balaam,  and  smote 
the  host  of  Sennacherib,  had  signally  con- 
founded the  arts  and  the  power  of  heretic 
statesmen.  But  what  is  a  Protestant  to 
say  ?  He  holds  that,  through  the  whole 
of  this  long  conflict  during  which  ten  gene- 
rations of  men  have  been  bom  and  have 
died,  reason  and  Scripture  have  been  on 
the  side  of  the  Established  Clergy.  Tell 
us  then  what  we  are  to  say  of  this  strange 
war,  in  which  reason  and  Scripture,  backed 
by  wealth,  by  dignity,  by  the  help  of  the 
civil  power,  have  been  found  no  match  for 
oppressed  and  destitute  error?  The  fuller 
our  conviction  that  our  doctrines  are  right, 
the  fuller,  if  we  are  rational  men,  must 
be  our  conviction  that  our  tactics  have  been 
wrong,  and  that  we  have  been  encumber- 
ing the  cause  which  we  meant  to  aid. 
Observe,  it  is  not  only  the  comparative 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants that  may  justly  furnish  us  with 
matter  for  serious  reflection.  The  quality 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  Irish  Romanism 
deserves  to  be  considered.  Is  there  any 
other  country  inhabited  by  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  any 
other  countrv  in  which  Protestant  doctrines 
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have  long  been  freely  promulgated  from 
the  press  and  from  the  pulpit,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  spirit  is  so  strong  as  in 
Ireland?  I  believe  not.  The  Belgians 
are  generally  considered  as  very  stubborn 
and  zealous  Roman  Catholics.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  either  stubbornness  or 
zeal  they  equal  the  Irish.  And  this  is  the 
fruit  of  three  centuries  of  Protestant  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  archdeacons,  deans,  and 
rectors.    And  yet  where  is  the  wonder? 


Is  this  a  miracle  that  we  should  stand 
aghast  at  it  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  result 
which  human  prudence  ought  to  have  long 
ago  foreseen  and  long  ago  averted.  It  is 
the  natural  succession  of  efiect  to  cause. 
If  you  do  not  understand  it,  it  is  hecauie 
you  do  not  understand  what  the  nature  and 
operation  of  a  Church  is.  There  are  parts 
of  the  machinery  of  Government  which 
may  be  just  as  efficient  when  they  are 
hated  as  when  they  are  loved.  An  armj, 
a  navy,  a  preventive  service,  a  police  force, 
may  do  their  work  whether  the  public 
feeling  be  with  them  or  against  them. 
Whether  we  dislike  the  com  laws  or  not, 
your  custom-houses  and  your  coast-guard 
keep  out  foreign  com.  The  multitude  at 
Manchester  were  not  the  less  effectually 
dispersed  by  the  yeomanry,  because  the 
interference  of  the  yeomanry  ezdted  the 
bitterest  indignation.  There  the  object 
was  to  produce  a  material  effect ;  the  mate- 
rial means  were  sufficient;  and  nothing 
more  was  required.  But  a  Church  eadsts 
for  moral  ends.  A  Church  exists  to  be 
loved,  to  be  reverenced,  to  be  heard  with 
docility,  to  reign  in  the  understandings 
and  hearts  of  men.  A  Church  which  is 
abhorred,  is  useless  or  worse  than  useless  i 
and  to  quarter  a  hostile  Church  on  a  con- 
quered people,  as  you  would  quarter  a  sol- 
diery, is  therefore  the  most  absurd  of  mis- 
takes. This  mistake  our  ancestors  com* 
mitted.  They  posted  a  Church  in  Ireland 
just  as  they  posted  garrisons  in  Ireland. 
The  garrisons  did  their  work.  They  were 
disliked.  But  that  mattered  not.  They 
had  their  forts  and  their  arms,  and  they 
kept  down  the  aboriginal  race.  But  the 
Church  did  not  do  its  work.  For  to  that 
work  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people 
were  essential.  1  may  remark  in  passings 
that,  even  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, a  parochial  priesthood  is  not  a  good 
engine  for  the  purpose  of  making  prose- 
lytes. The  Church  of  Rome,  whicli,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  her  ends,  has  shown 
no  want  of  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  mcana« 
knows  this  well.  When  she  makes  a  great 
aggressive  movement — and  many  such 
movements  she  has  made  with  signal  auc- 
cess  —she  employs  not  her  parochial  dergy, 
but  a  very  different  machinery.  The  busi- 
ness of  her  parish  priests  is  to  defend  and 
govem  what  has  been  won.  It  is  hy  the 
religious  orders,  and  especially  by  the  Je* 
suits,  that  the  great  acquisitions  have  been 
made.  In  Ireland  your  parochial  cletgy 
lay  under  two  great  disadvantageiL  Thcj 
were  endowedi  and  they  wera  hated;  m 
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richly  endowed  tbat  few  among  them  cared 
to  turn  missionaries ;  so  bitterly  hated  that 
those  few  had  but  little  success.  They 
long  contented  themselves  with  receiving 
the  emoluments  arising  from  their  bene- 
fices, and  neglected  all  those  means  to 
which,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Protest- 
antism had  owed  its  victory.  It  is  well 
known  that  of  all  the  means  employed  by 
the  Reformers  of  Germany,  of  England, 
and  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
the  public  mind,  the  most  powerful  was 
the  Bible  translated  in  to  vernacular  tongues. 
In  Ireland  the  Protestant  Church  had  been 
established  near  half  a  century  before  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  in  Erse. 
The  whole  Bible  was  not  printed  in 
Erse  till  this  Church  had  existed  more  than 
120  years.  Nor  did  the  publication  at 
last  take  place  under  the  patronage  of  the 
lazy  and  wealthy  hierarchy.  The  expense 
was  defrayed  by  a  layman,  the  illustrious 
Robert  Boyle.  So  things  went  on  century 
after  century.  Swift,  more  than  100  years 
ago,  describes  the  prelates  of  his  country  as 
men  gorged  with  wealth  and  sunk  in  indo. 
lence,  whose  chief  business  was  to  bow  and 
ob  at  the  Castle.  The  only  spiritual  func- 
tion, he  says,  which  they  performed  was 
ordination ;  and  when  he  saw  what  persons 
they  ordained,  he  doubted  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  that  they  should  neglect  that 
function  as  they  neglected  every  other. 
Those,  Sir,  are  now  living  who  can  well 
remember  how  the  revenues  of  the  richest 
see  in  Ireland  were  squandered  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  by  a  bishop, 
whose  epistles,  very  different  compositions 
from  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John, 
may  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of 
Lady  Hamilton.  Such  abuses  as  these 
called  forth  no  complaint,  no  reprimand. 
And  all  this  time  the  true  pastors  of  the 
people — ^meanly  fed  and  meanly  clothed, 
frowned  upon  by  the  law,  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  every  petty  squire  who  gloried  in 
the  name  of  Protestant,  were  to  be  found 
in  miserable  cabins,  amidst  filth,  and  famine, 
and  contagion,  instructing  the  young,  con- 
soling the  miserable,  holding  up  the  cru- 
cifix  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  Is  it 
strange  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  should  have  been 
constantly  becoming  dearer  and  dearer  to 
an  ardent  and  sensitive  people^  and  that 
your  Established  Church  should  have  been 
constantly  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  their 
estimation  ?  I  do  not  of  course  hold  tlie 
living  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church  answer- 
able for  the  faults  of  their  predecessors. 


Goi  forbid!  To  do  so  would  be  the 
most  flagitious  injustice.  I  know  that  a 
salutary  change  has  taken  place.  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  learning 
and  regularity  of  life  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Ireland  are  on  a  level  with  the 
clergy  of  England.  But  in  the  way  of 
making  proselytes  they  do  as  little  as  those 
who  preceded  them.  An  enmity  of  300 
years  separates  the  nation  from  those  who 
should  be  its  teachers.  In  short,  it  is  plain 
that  the  mind  of  Ireland  has  taken  its  ply, 
and  is  not  to  be  bent  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, or,  at  all  events,  is  not  to  be  so  bent 
by  your  present  machinery.  Well,  then, 
this  Church  is  inefficient  as  a  missionary 
Church.  But  there  is  yet  another  end 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  eminent 
men,  a  church  is  meant  to  serve.  That 
end  has  been  often  in  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical politicians.  But  the  first  speculative 
politician  who  distinctly  pointed  it  out  was 
Mr.  Hume.  Mr.  Hume,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  known  opinions, 
treated  the  question  merely  as  it  related  to 
the  temporal  happiness  of  mankind ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
took  quite  a  just  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  even  the  temporal  happiness  of  man- 
kind is  affected  by  the  restraints  and  con- 
solations of  religion.  He  reasoned  thus : 
— It  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society 
that  the  public  mind  should  be  violently 
excited  on  religious  subjects.  If  you  adopt 
the  voluntary  system,  the  public  mind 
will  always  be  so  excited.  For  every 
preacher,  knowing  that  his  bread  depends 
on  his  popularity^  seasons  his  doctrine  high, 
and  practises  every  art  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  ascendancy  over  his  hearers. 
But  when  the  Government  pays  the  mi- 
nister of  religion,  he  has  no  pressing  mo- 
tive to  inflame  the  zeal  of  his  congregation. 
He  will  probably  go  through  his  duties  in 
a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner.  His 
power  will  not  be  very  formidable ;  and 
such  as  it  is,  it  will  be  employed  in  support 
of  that  order  of  things  under  which  he  finds 
himself  so  comfortable.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Hume's 
doctrine  be  sound  or  unsound.  For,  sound 
or  unsound,  it  furnishes  no  ground  on 
which  you  can  rest  the  defence  of  the 
institution  which  we  are  now  considering. 
It  is  evident  that  by  establishing  in  Ireland 
the  Church  of  the  minority  in  connexion 
with  the  State,  you  have  produced,  in  the 
very  highest  degree,  all  those  evils  which 
Mr.  Hume  considered  as  inseparable  from 
the  voluntary  svstem.  You  may  go  all 
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over  the  world  without  finding  another 
country  where  religious  differences  take  a 
form  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society ; 
where  the  common  people  are  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  their  priests  ;  or 
where  the  priests  who  teach  the  common 
people  are  so  completely  estranged  from 
the  civil  Government.  And  now,  Sir,  I 
will  sum  up  what  I  have  said.  For  what 
end  does  the  Church  of  Ireland  exist  ?  Is 
that  end  the  instruction  and  solace  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  ?  You  must  admit 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  not  attained 
that  end  ?  Is  the  end  which  you  have  in 
view  the  conversion  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  from  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion to  a  purer  form  of  Christianity  ?  You 
must  admit  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 
not  attained  that  end.  Or  do  you  propose 
to  yourselves  the  end  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Hume,  the  peace  and  security  of  civil  society  ? 
You  must  admit  that  the  Church  of  Ireland 
has  not  attained  that  end  }  In  the  name  of 
common  sense,  then,  tell  us  what  good  end 
this  Church  has  attained  j  or  sufi^r  us  to 
conclude,  as  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  that 
it  is  emphatically  a  bad  institution.  It  does 
not,  I  know,  necessarily  follow  that,  because 
an  institution  is  bad,  it  is  therefore  to  be 
immediately  destroyed.  Sometimes  a  bad 
institution  takes  a  strong  bold  on  the  hearts 
of  mankind,  intertwines  its  roots  with  the 
very  foundations  of  society,  and  is  not  to 
be  removed  without  serious  peril  to  order, 
law,  and  property.  For  example,  I  hold 
polygamy  to  be  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
practices  that  exist  in  the  world.  But  if 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India  were  to 
pass  an  Act  prohibiting  polygamy,  I  should 
think  that  they  were  out  of  their  senses. 
Such  a  measure  would  bring  down  the  vast 
fabric  of  your  Indian  Empire  with  one  crash. 
But  is  there  any  similar  reason  for  dealing 
tenderly  with  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  ?  That  Church,  Sir,  is  not  one  of 
those  bad  institutions  which  ought  to  be 
spared  because  they  are  popular,  and  because 
their  fall  would  injure  good  institutions. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  odious,  and  its 
vicinage  so  much  endangers  valuable  parts 
of  our  polity,  that  even  if  it  were  in  itself  a 
good  institution,  there  would  be  strong 
reasons  for  giving  it  up.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spuke  last  told  us  that  we  can- 
not touch  this  Church  without  endangering 
the  Legislative  Union.  Sir,  I  have  given 
my  best  attention  to  this  important  point., 
and  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. The  question  to  be  determined  is 
this— What  is  the  best  way  of  preserving 


political  union  between  countries  in 
different  religions  prevail  ?  With 
to  this  question  we  have,  I  think,  all  the 
light  which  history  can  give  us.  There 
is  no  sort  of  experiment  described  by 
Lord  Bacon  which  we  have  not  tried. 
Inductive  philosophy  is  of  no  value  if  we 
cannot  trust  to  the  lessons  derived  from 
the  experience  of  more  than  200  yean. 
England  has  long  been  closely  connected 
with  two  countries  less  powerful  than 
herself,  and  differing  from  herself  in  reli- 
gion. The  Scottish  people  are  Presby- 
terians ;  the  Irish  people  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. We  determined  to  force  the  Angli- 
can system  on  both  countries.  In  both 
countries  great  discontent  was  the  result. 
At  length  Scotland  rebelled.  Then  Ireland 
rebell^.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  rebellions, 
taking  place  at  a  time  when  the  public 
mind  of  England  was  greatly  and  justly 
excited,  produced  the  Great  Rebellion  here, 
and  the  downfal  of  the  Monarchy,  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Aristocracy.  After  the 
Restoration  we  again  tried  the  old  system. 
During  twenty-eight  years  we  persisted  in 
the  attempt  to  force  Prelacy  on  the  Scotch  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  during  those 
twenty-eight  years  Scotland  exhibited  a 
frightful  spectacle  of  misery  and  depravity. 
The  history  of  that  period  is  made  up  of 
oppression  and  resistance,  of  insurrectioDt, 
barbarous  punibhments,  and  assassinations. 
One  day  a  crowd  of  zealous  rustics  stand 
desperately  on  their  defence,  and  repel  the 
dragoons.  Next  day  the  dragoons  scatter 
and  hew  down  the  flying  peasantry.  One 
day  the  knee-bones  of  a  wretched  Cove- 
nanter are  beaten  flat  in  that  accursed  bout« 
Next  day  the  Lord  Primate  is  dragged  ooc 
of  his  carriage  by  a  band  of  raving  fanatics, 
and,  while  screaming  for  mercy,  is  batch. 
ered  at  the  feet  of  his  own  daughter.  So 
things  went  on,  till  at  last  we  remembered 
that  institutions  are  made  for  men,  and 
not  men  for  institutions.  A  wise  Go- 
vernment desisted  from  the  vain  attempt 
to  maintain  en  Episcopal  Establishment 
in  a  Presbyterian  nation.  From  thmt 
moment  the  connexion  between  Engfamd 
and  Scotland  became  every  year  doser 
and  closer.  There  were  still,  it  is  tnie, 
many  causes  of  animosity.  There  wms 
an  old  antipathy  between  the  nations,  the 
efl*ect  of  many  blows  given  and  received 
on  both  sides.  All  the  greatest  calamities 
that  had  befallen  Scotland  had  been  tn- 
fltcted  by  England.  The  proudest  events 
in  Scottish  historv  were  victories  obtaioed 
over  England.    Yet  all  angry  feelings  died 
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rapidly  away.  The  union  of  the  nations 
became  complete.  The  oldest  man  living 
does  not  remember  to  have  heard  any  dema- 
gogue breathe  a  wish  for  separation.  Do 
you  believe  that  this  would  have  happened 
if  England  had^  after  the  Revolution,  per- 
sisted in  attempting  to  force  the  surplice  and 
the  Prayer  Book  on  the  Scotch  ?  I  tell  you 
that  if  you  had  adhered  to  the  mad  scheme  of 
producing  a  religious  union  with  Scotland, 
you  never  would  have  had  a  cordial  politi- 
cal union  with  her.  At  this  very  day  you 
would  have  had  monster  meetings  on  the 
north  of  the  Tweed,  and  another  Con- 
ciliation Hall,  and  another  repeal  but- 
ton, with  the  motto,  "  Nemo  me  impune 
lacessii."  In  fact,  England  never  would 
have  become  the  great  power  that  she  is. 
For  Scotland  would  have  been  not  an  ad- 
dition to  the  effective  strength  of  the 
Empire,  but  a  deduction  from  it.  As  often 
as  there  was  a  war  with  France  or  Spain, 
there  would  have  been  an  insurrection  in 
Scotland.  Our  country  would  have  sunk 
into  a  kingdom  of  the  second  class.  One 
such  Church  as  that  about  which  we  are 
now  debating  is  a  serious  encumbrance  to 
the  greatest  empire.  Two  such  churches 
no  empire  could  bear.  You  continued  to 
govern  Ireland  during  many  generations  as 
you  had  governed  Scotland  in  the  days  of 
Lauderdale  and  Dundee.  And  see  the  re- 
sults. Ireland  has  remained,  indeed,  a 
part  of  your  Empire.  But  you  know  her 
to  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength.  Her  misery  is  a  reproach  to  you. 
Her  discontent  doubles  the  dangers  of  war. 
Can  you,  with  such  facts  before  you,  doubt 
about  the  course  which  you  ought  to  take  ? 
Imagine  a  physician  with  two  patients, 
both  afflicted  with  the  same  disease.  He 
applies  the  same  sharp  remedies  to  both. 
Both  become  worse  and  worse  with  the 
same  inflammatory  symptoms.  Then  he 
changes  his  treatment  of  one  case,  and  gives 
cordials.  The  sufferer  revives,  grows  bet- 
ter day  by  day,  and  is  at  length  restored  to 
perfect  health.  The  other  patient  is  still 
subjected  to  the  old  treatment,  and  becomes 
constantly  more  and  more  disordered.  How^ 
would  a  physician  act  in  such  a  case  ?  And 
are  not  tlie  principles  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy the  same  in  politics  as  in  medi- 
cine ?  Therefore,  Sir,  I  am  fully  prepared 
to  take  strong  measures  with  regard  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  precisely  how  far  I 
would  go.  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  to 
consent  to  a  compromise.    But  the  more 


complete  the  reform  which  may  be  pro- 
posed, provided  always  that  vested  rights 
be,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  be,  held  strictly 
sacred,  the  more  cordially  shall  I  sup- 
port it.  That  some  reform  is  at  hand 
I  cannot  doubt.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
shall  see  the  evils  which  I  have  described 
mitigated,  if  not  entirely  removed.  A 
Liberal  Administration  would  make  this 
concession  to  Ireland  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice. A  Conservative  Administration  will 
make  it  from  a  sense  of  danger.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  has  given  the  Irish  a  lesson 
which  will  bear  fruit.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
rulers  ought  to  be  slow  to  teach  ;  for  it  is 
one  which  nations  are  not  slow  to  learn. 
We  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  acts — 
we  are  now  told  almost  in  express  words 
— that  agitation  and  intimidation  are  the 
means  which  ought  to  be  employed  by 
those  who  wish  for  redress  of  grievances 
from  the  party  now  in  power.  Such,  in- 
deed, has  too  long  been  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land towards  Ireland  3  but  it  was  surely 
never  before  avowed  with  such  indiscreet 
frankness.  Every  epoch  which  is  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  on  the  other  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel,  coincides  with  some 
epoch  which  we  here  consider  as  disastrous 
and  perilous.  To  the  American  war  and 
the  volunteers  the  Irish  Parliament  owed 
its  independence.  To  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
owed  the  elective  franchise.  It  was  in 
vain  that  all  the  great  orators  and  states- 
men of  two  generations  exerted  themselves 
to  remove  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
— Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Windham,  Grenville, 
Grey,  Plunkelt,  Wellesley,  Grattan,  Can- 
ning, Wilberforce — argument  and  expos- 
tulation were  fruitless.  At  length  pressure 
of  a  stronger  kind  was  boldly  and  skilfully 
applied ;  and  soon  all  difficulties  gave  way. 
The  Catholic  Association  —the  Clare  elec- 
tion— the  dread  of  civil  war,  produced  the 
Emancipation  Act.  Again,  the  cry  of  No 
Popery  was  raised.  That  cry  succeeded. 
A  faction  which  had  reviled  in  the  bitterest 
terms  the  mild  administration  of  Whig 
Viceroys,  and  which  was  pledged  to  the 
wholesale  disfranchisement  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  rose  to  power.  One  leading 
member  of  that  faction  had  drawn  forth 
loud  cheers  by  declaiming  against  the 
minions  of  Popery.  Another  had  desig- 
nated 6,000,000  of  Iribh  Catholics  as  aliens. 
A  third  had  publicly  declared  his  convic- 
tion, that  a  time  was  at  hand  when  all 
Protestants  of  every  persuasion  would  find 
it  necessary  to  combine  firmly  against  the 
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encroachments  of  Romanism.  From  such  | 
men  we  expected  nothing  hut  oppression 
and  intolerance.  We  are  agreeably  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  a  series  of  conciliatory 
measures  is  brought  before  us.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  our  delight,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  asking  for  some  explanation  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  change.  We  are  told  in  reply, 
that  the  monster  meetings  of  1843  were 
very  formidable,  and  that  our  relations 
with  America  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  public  opinions  of  Ireland  are 
to  be  consulted — the  religion  of  Ireland  is 
to  be  treated  with  respect*  not  because 
equity  and  humanity  plainly  enjoin  that 
course — for  equity  and  humanity  enjoined 
that  course  as  plainly  when  you  were 
calumniating  Lord  Normanby,  and  hurry- 
ing forward  your  Registration  Bill;  but 
because  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Polk  have 
between  them  made  you  very  uneasy.  Sir, 
it  is  with  shame,  with  sorrow,  and,  I  will 
add,  with  dismay,  that  I  listen  to  such 
language.  I  have  hitherto  disapproved  of 
the  monster  meetings  of  1843.  I  have 
disapproved  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  some  other  Irish  Represen- 
tatives have  seceded  from  this  House.  I 
should  not  have  chosen  to  apply  to  those 
Gentlemen  the  precise  words  which  were 
used  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath.  But  I  agreed 
with  him  in  substance.  I  thought  it  highly 
to  the  honour  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dnngarvon,  and  of  my  hon. 
Friends  the  Members  for  Kildare,  for 
Roscommon,  and  for  the  city  of  Water* 
ford,  that  they  had  the  moral  courage  to 
attend  the  service  of  this  House,  and  to 
give  us  the  very  valuable  assistance  which 
they  are,  in  various  ways,  so  well  qualified 
to  afford.  But  what  am  I  to  say  now  ? 
How  can  I  any  longer  deny  that  the  place 
where  an  Irish  Gentleman  may  best  serve 
his  country  is  Conciliation  Hall?  How 
can  I  expect  that  any  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic can  be  very  sorry  to  learn  that  our 
foreign  relations  are  in  an  alarming  state, 
or  can  rejoice  to  hear  that  all  danger  of 
war  has  blown  over  ?  I  appeal  to  the  Con- 
servative Members  of  this  House.  I  ask 
them  whither  we  are  hastening?  I  ask 
them  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  a  policy  of 
which  it  is  the  principle  to  give  nothing  to 
justice,  and  everything  to  fear  ?  We  have 
been  accused  of  truckling  to  Irish  agitators. 
But  I  defy  you  to  show  us  that  we  ever 
made  or  are  now  making  to  Ireland  a  tingle 
concession  which  was  not  in  strict  con- 
formity with  our  known  prin'*«nl«»«     You 


may  therefore  trust  us,  when  we  tell  joa 
that  there  ia  a  point  where  we  will  stop. 
Our  language  to  the  Irish  is  this: — **  You 
asked  for  emancipation :  it  was  agreeable 
to  our  principles  that  you  should  hmve  it  ; 
and  we  assisted  you  to  obtain  it.  Yoa 
wished  for  a  municipal  system,  as  popular 
as  that  which  exists  in  England:  we 
thought  your  wish  reasonable,  and  did  aO 
in  our  power  to  gratify  it.  This  grant 
to  Maynooth  is,  in  our  opinion,  proper; 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  obtain  it  for 
you,  though  it  should  cost  us  our  popa« 
larity  and  our  seats  in  Parliament  Tbe 
Established  Church  in  your  island  aa  now 
constituted,  is  a  grievance  of  which  j€n 
justly  complain.  We  will  strive  to  redreaa 
that  grievance.  The  Repeal  of  the  Union 
we  regard  as  fatal  to  the  Empire :  and  we 
never  will  consent  to  it ;  never,  tboagb 
the  country  should  be  surrounded  by  dan- 
gers as  great  as  those  which  threatened  ber 
when  her  American  Colonies,  and  France, 
and  Spain,  and  Holland,  were  leagued 
against  her,  and  when  the  armed  neutralitj 
of  the  Baltic  disputed  her  maritime  rights ; 
never,  though  another  Bonaparte  should 
pitch  his  camp  in  sight  of  Dover  Castle ; 
never  till  all  has  been  staked  and  lost; 
never  till  the  four  quarters  of  the  worid 
have  been  convulsed  by  the  last  straggle  of 
the  great  English  people  for  their  place 
among  the  nations."  This,  Sir,  is  the  true 
policy.  When  you  give,  give  frankly. 
When  you  withhold,  withhold  resolutely. 
Then  what  you  give  is  received  with  gra* 
titude;  and,  as  for  what  you  withhold, 
men,  seeing  that  to  wrest  it  from  yoo  is 
no  safe  or  easy  enterprise,  cease  to  hope  for 
it,  and,  in  time,  cease  to  wish  for  it.  But 
there  is  a  way  of  so  withholding  as  merely 
to  excite  desire,  and  of  so  giving  as 
merely  to  excite  contempt ;  and  that  way 
the  present  Ministry  has  discovered.  Is 
it  possible  for  me  to  doubt  that  in  a  few 
months  the  same  machinery  which  ex- 
torted the  Emancipation  Act,  and  whicb 
has  extorted  the  Bill  before  us,  wiU  again 
be  put  in  motion.  Who  shall  say  what 
will  be  the  next  sacrificed  For  my  own 
part  I  firmly  believe  that,  if  the  present 
Ministers  remain  in  power  five  years  longer, 
and  if  we  should  have — which  Ood  avert ! 
— a  war  with  France  or  America,  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  wiU  be  given  op. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  will  enme  down  to 
make  a  proposition  conceived  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Motions  which  have  repeatedly 
been  '**'>'^'-  ^y  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mca* 
ber  'd.    He  will  si^nn  be 
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serted  by  his  followers — he  will  again  be 
dragged  through  his  difficulties  by  his  op* 
ponents.  Some  honest  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury may  determine  to  quit  his  office  rather 
than  belie  all  the  professions  of  a  life.  But 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  a 
successor  ready  to  change  all  his  opinions 
at  twelve  hours*  warning.  I  may,  perhaps, 
while  cordially  supporting  the  Bill,  again 
renture  to  say  something  about  consist- 
ency, and  about  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  political  mo- 
rality. The  rieht  hon.  Baronet  will  again 
tell  me,  that  he  is  anxious  only  for  the 
success  of  his  measure,  and  that  he  does 
not  choose  to  reply  to  taunts.  And  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  produce  Hansard,  will 
read  to  the  House  my  speech  of  this  night, 
and  will  most  logically  argue  that  1  ought 
not  to  reproach  the  Ministers  with  their 
inconsistency ;  seeing  that  I  had,  from  my 
knowledge  of  their  temper  and  principles, 
predicted  to  a  tittle  the  nature  and  extent 
of  that  inconsistency.  Sir,  1  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  brand  with  strong  terms  of 
reprehension  the  practice  of  conceding  in 
time  of  public  danger,  what  is  obstinately 
withheld  in  time  of  public  security.  I  am 
prepared,  and  have  long  been  prepared,  to 
grant  much,  very  much,  to  Ireland.  But 
if  the  Repeal  Association  were  to  dissolve 
itself  to-morrow— and  if  the  next  steamer 
were  to  bring  news  that  all  our  differences 
with  the  United  States  were  adjusted  in 
the  most  honourable  and  friendly  manner — 
I  would  grant  to  Ireland  neither  more  nor 
less  than  I  would  grant  if  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  rebellion  like  that  of  1798 ;  if  war 
were  raging  all  along  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier ;  and  if  thirty  French  sail  of  the  line 
were  confronting  our  fleet  in  St.  George's 
Channel.  1  give  my  vote  from  my  heart 
and  soul  for  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  He  calls  on  us  to  make  to  Ireland 
a  concession,  which  ought  in  justice  to 
have  been  made  long  ago,  and  which  may 
be  made  with  grace  and  dignity  even  now. 
I  well  know  that  you  will  refuse  to  make 
it  now.  1  know  as  well,  that  you  will 
make  it  hereafter.  You  will  make  it  as 
every  concession  to  Ireland  has  been  made. 
You  will  make  it  when  its  effect  will  be 
not  to  appease,  but  to  stimulate  agitation. 
You  will  make  it  when  it  will  be  regarded, 
not  as  a  great  act  of  national  justice,  but  as 
a  confession  of  national  weakness.  You 
will  make  it  in  such  a  way,  and  at  such  a 
tinle,  that  there  will  be  but  too  much 
reason  to  doubt  whether  more  mischief  has 


been  done  by  your  long  refusal,  or  by  your 
tardy  and  enforced  compliance. 

Sir  J.  Graham :  If,  Sir,  I  could  have 
consulted  with  propriety  my  own  feelings* 
or  thought  it  consistent  with  my  duty,  I 
should  have  wished  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion not  to  obtrude  myself  upon  the  House. 
In  reference  to  this  subject,  I  have  upon 
former  occasions  spoken  frequently  and  at 
great  length ;  and  I  have  now  to  offer  very 
little  that  is  new  upon  this  subject,  it  is, 
therefore,  with  very  great  reluctance  that 
I  now  obtrude  myself  on  the  House,  and 
I  should  have  been  well  content  to  con- 
tinue silent ;  but  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  taken  his  seat, 
and  the  attack  he  has  made  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  I  am  a  Member,  render  it 
necessary  that  I  should  offer  some  observa- 
tions to  the  House.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  I  cannot  fail  at  once  to  address  my- 
self to  the  concluding  topics  touched  upon 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  On  a  former 
occasion  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
spoke  with  respect  to  the  present  measure 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  said  he 
approved  of  it — that  he  did  not  undervalue 
its  importance — that  he  admitted  the  exi- 
gency of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  proposed — and  that  the  measure  itself 
would  conduce  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  Empire.  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised 
that  he  should  have  mingled  with  the 
defence  of  the  measure  itself  so  much  of 
party  bitterness ;  but,  considering  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  prominent  Mem- 
ber of  the  party  opposite,  I  did  not  think, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  public  interests 
were  seriously  damaged  by  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took. 
The  speech,  however,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  addressed  to  the  House 
this  night  bears,  in  my  mind,  another  com- 
plexion. It  was  a  speech  giving  utterance, 
no  doubt,  to  feelinss  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seriously  entertains ;  but,  com- 
ing firom  a  person  of  his  authority  and  high 
station,  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs,  it  is  pregnant  with  evil  to 
the  public  interests.  I  must  say,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman*s  remarks 
on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  that  in  every 
sentiment  he  uttered,  I,  for  my  own  part, 
most  cordially  agree.  I  believe  that  I  am 
speaking  the  unanimous  sense  of  the 
House — I  am  certainly  speaking  the  re« 
solve  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment, and  I  believe  also  the  resolve  of  any 
party  that  may  be  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  in  this  country— I 
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believe  it  to  be  the  resolve  of  tbis  House, 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  tbe  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  I  believe  also  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  nation — to  oppose,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said^  to  the  last 
extremity  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  al- 
though by  that  resolve  the  foundations  of 
this  great  Empire  may  in  a  convulsive 
struggle  be  shaken,  and  its  stability  endan- 
gered. In  those  sentiments  oF  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  I  cordially  agree;  but 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  opened 
this  conciliatory  measure  because  they 
deem  it  conducive  to  the  public  interests, 
and  especially  applicable  to  the  evils  of 
Ireland.  I  agree  also  with  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman,  that  the  rule  of  Government 
ought  to  be  frankly  to  give,  or  resolutely 
to  oppose  what  they  mean  to  resist.  Now, 
tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  this 
measure  is  extorted  from  the  fears,  and 
does  not  receive  the  assent,  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government.  How  different  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
venerable  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr. 
Byng),  who  said  that  he  would  not  have 
come  down  to  support  this  measure  if  he 
could  have  believed  that  it  was  extorted 
from  the  fears  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. I  repeat,  however,  and  I  know  the 
evidence  of  the  fact  is  irresistible,  that  this 
measure,  so  far  from  being  extorted  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  at  a  recent 
period,  and  so  far  from  recent  events  hav- 
ing led  to  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment— that  the  measure  was  announced 
by  them  long  before,  as  forming  part  of 
their  policy  for  the  government  of  Ireland. 
I  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self whether  he  is  not  aware  that,  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  did  announce  some  such  mea- 
sure as  this  ?  Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  per- 
sons not  politically  connected  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  who  were  informed 
of  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  name  them, 
because  it  would  have  been  highly  impo- 
litic and  imprudent  in  a  matter  affecting 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion «  both  as  to  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  matured  their  measure 
without  consulting  that  hierarchy.  I  dis. 
tinctly  and  boldly,  because  I  can  with  per- 
fect truth,  assert  that  the  measure,  in  its 
present  shape,  was  so  communicated  before 
the  end  of  November,  as  1  thi* '  ^ 
authority  to  which  I  have  refer 
measure,  therefore,  was  prepare 
tured  without  anv  reference  to  tl. 


stances  to  which  the  right  hon.  Grentleoun 
has  alluded.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  this 
measure  is  extorted  by  agitation  and  bf 
the  proceedings  of  Conciliation  HalL 
fore  the  dangerous  proceedings  of  the  y4 
1843  were  confronted  and  overoome  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  no  indues 
ment  whatever  would  have  led  us  to  bring 
forward  this  measure ;  but  I  say,  that  tbe 
monster  meetings  have  been  put  down ;  tbe 
persons  conducting  them  were  submitted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  ordt* 
nary  process  of  the  law.  I  admit  that  upon 
a  point  of  form,  but  I  deny  that  upon  tbe 
merits,  that  conviction  was  set  aside  ;  •!• 
though  the  conviction  was  set  aside,  tbe 
moral  effect  of  the  proceedings  was  not 
lost.  The  meetings  were  not  repeatrd, 
and  law  and  order  have  since  prevailed  in 
Ireland.  Whatever  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man may  state,  he  has  put  a  false  oonstmo- 
tion  upon  the  feelings  which  actuated  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  He  has  also  mis- 
understood my  right  hon.  Friend^  and  tbe 
terms  of  his  statement,  when  he  annooneed 
here,  at  the  end  of  the  former  debate,  tbat 
he  was  prepared  to  defend  to  the  utmost 
British  rights  unjustly  assailed,  and  tbat 
he  rejoiced  at  having  sent  on  the  prevtons 
night  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireknd.  I 
entertain  the  most  confident  hopes  tbat  no 
such  serious  results  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman alludes  to  will  arise;  but  the  ncs- 
sure  was  not  introduced  with  any  sucb 
view  ;  and  I  cannot  too  positively  or  loo 
peremptorily  deny  that  any  such  questtoa 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  when  they  pioyosed 
this  measure.  If  I  have  succeeded  in 
proving  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
not  authorized  in  the  imputations  be  bas 
thus  cast  upon  us,  I  may  then  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  of  this  House,  even  in  tbe 
midst  of  our  party  divisions,  whether  this 
measure  of  peace,  from  which  tbe  best 
results  may  be  expected,  is  to  be  blasted 
by  the  strong  expressions  and  excitement 
of  party  feeling  in  which  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman  has  indulged  ?  I  do  not  deny 
that  such  appeals  may  succeed ;  but  I  dk> 
not  envy  the  feelings  of  tbe  right  ban. 
Gentleman  which  could  induce  him  to 
adopt,  on  t1ii<  occasion,  such  means  to  ob- 
tain a  par'     "iumph.     Sir,  1  am  bound  tt> 
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man  upon  this  question  ?     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  that  the  measure  which  we 
have  brought  forward  is  a  good  measure ; 
he  says  that  it  is  a  measure  which,  upon 
the  whole,  he  is  disposed  to  support ;  and 
yet  what  is  the  course  which  he  has  now 
taken  ?     It  is,  to  offer  a  decided  obstruc- 
tion to  the  progress  of  the  measure ;  and 
may  1  also  be  permitted  to  observe  to  him, 
that  the  course  which  he  has  pursued  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own 
sense  of  propriety  ?    The  hon.  Gentleman 
tells  us  that  be  had  been  requested  by  his 
own  constituents  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  this  measure ;  and  what  was  the  answer 
which  he  says  he  gave  to  that  request  ? 
Why,  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to 
any  proceeding  which  might  lead  to  a  waste 
of  the  time  of  this  House,  and  to  the  light- 
ing up  of  a  flame  which  might  be  fatal  to 
the  present  measure.     Now,  with  respect 
to  a  waste  of  the  time  of  this  House,  I 
must  say,  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  hon. 
Gentleman  can  hope   that  the  course  he 
has  taken  will  lead  to  any  other  result; 
and  with  respect  to  lighting  up  a  flame,  it 
appears  to  me,  after  the  heat  which  our 
proposal  has  created  — and  which,  as  I 
think,  the  nature  of  that  proposal  does  not 
in  any  way  justify — it  appears  to  me  that 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  to  succeed  in 
his  Motion,  such  a  flame  would  be  lighted 
up  in  England  as  would  utterly  destroy 
the  Government  measure.    The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Sheffield,  and  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  have  placed  the  matter  now  at 
issue  most  broadly  and  fairly  before  the 
House.     The  hon.  Member  says  that  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  is  an  obtru- 
sive Church — that  it  is  a  badge  of  conquest 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  slavery  on  the 
other  i    and  the   right  hon.    Gentleman 
says  that  the  question  is  not  whether  you 
will   take  from  that  Church   26,000/.  a 
year,  but  the  real  matter  now  under  con- 
sideration is  no  less  than  this— Is  the  Pro- 
testant Church  a  nuisance  which  ought  to 
be  abated  ?— is  it  so  bad  in  itself  that  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  tolerated  ?   The  right  hon. 
Gentleman   says  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  some  point  should  be  ascer- 
tained beyond  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment,  consistently  with  principle,  are 
not  to  go.     Now  I  believe  that  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  my  Colleagues — I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  speak  my  own — when  I 
declare,  that  neither  any  consideration  of 
policy,  nor  any  change  of  opinion,  nor  any 
efiect  produced  upon  my  reason  by  the 


arguments  I  have  heard,  can  induce  me  to 
adroit  for  one  moment  that  the  Irish  Church 
is  an  evil  in  itself,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abated  as  a  nuisance,  or  destroyed  as  a 
wrong.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  bound  to 
confess,   that   after  all  the  consideration 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  this 
subject — after  all  the  anxious  deliberation 
which  I  have  bestowed  upon  it — I  am  bound 
to  confess,  whatever  may  be  the  taunts  as 
to  inferiority  of  intellect,  and  as  to  religious 
bigotry,   to   which    that   confession    may 
expose  me — that  all  the  consideration  and 
deliberation  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, have  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Shef- 
field observed,  that  religious  scruples  and  the 
dislike  of  a  money  payment  formed  a  very 
dangerous  combination.    But  let  me  be  al- 
lowed to  put  it  to  him  and  to  the  House, 
whether  there  is  no  danger  in  a  Parliament- 
ary pledge  coupled  with  a  purpose  of  strip- 
ping a  national  institution  of  its  property  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  argue  this  question  simply 
upon  the  basis  of  a  compact.     I  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  all  that  has  been  urged 
respecting  an  implied  compact  to  maintain 
the  College  of  Maynooth,  is  weak  and  in- 
defensible in  comparison  with  the  compact 
under  the  5th  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union 
to  maintain  the  Irish  Church.  I  agree,  how- 
ever, with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  with  my 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that,  strong  as  this  compact  is,  there 
might  be  circumstances  which  would  render 
it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  apart  from  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  most  solemn  compact.     But 
are  there  not  circumstances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  that  compact  which  Parlia- 
ment should  seriously  take  into  its  con- 
sideration in  deliberating  upon  this  ques- 
tion P     It  will  be  my  duty  to  bring  these 
circumstances,    though    they    have    been 
touched  upon  by  others,  very  shortly  under 
the  recollection  of  the  House.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  Ireland  were  exclusively  Pro- 
testant.    In  forming  the  compact  entered 
into  by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  feelings  of 
those  parties  were  in  consequence  predo- 
*minant.     Much  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  historical   facts  which  led  to  this  :   I 
attach  great  importance  to  those  historical 
facts.     I   admit  that  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Union,  expectations 
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had  been  held  out  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
ivhich  until  a  much  later  period  had  not 
been  fulfilled ;  and  this  circumstance  had 
always  great  influence  on  my  mind  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  an  equality 
of  civil  privileges.  I  am  also  bound  to 
state  that,  at  the  same  period,  expectations 
were  held  out  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
which  it  is  important  that  we  should  not 
forget.  But|  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  the  promises  were  express — the 
declarations  were  unqualified.  The  Exe- 
cutive Government  of  that  day,  feeling  all 
the  weight  of  that  truth  which  has  been 
stated  this  evening  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Edinburgh,  that 
the  established  religion  in  Ireland  was  the 
religion  of  a  minority,  had  used  to  the 
Protestant  body  in  that  country  this  strong 
argument  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them 
to  consent  to  the  Union — that  their  Church 
would  then  be  incorporated  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  by  that  incorporation 
of  the  two  Churches,  the  Irish  Church, 
which  was  in  itself  the  Church  of  a  mino- 
rity, would  be  greatly  strengthened,  inas- 
much as  it  would  become  the  Church  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  England  and  of 
Ireland.  Now  I  really  do  not  wish,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  to  address  any  taunt 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House.  I  must  say,  that  I  quite 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
that  there  is»  perhaps,  no  Member  of  this 
House  who  discusses  great  political  ques- 
tions, such  as  that  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, with  more  philosophical  delibera- 
tion—  with  more  marks  of  an  under- 
standing enlightened  by  practical  expe- 
rience and  great  historical  knowledge-^ 
than  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lon- 
don (Lord  J.  Russell).  I  say  that  iin- 
feignedly ;  and  to  his  opinion  on  a  matter 
of  this  sort,  even  when  I  differ  from  him, 
I  always  listen  with  respect.  But  the  right 
Gentleman  who  is  now  sitting  next  to 
him,  the  Member  for  Edinburgh,  has  stated 
distinctly  that  the  great  question  we  are  at 
present  to  determine,  and  which  he  chal- 
lenges us  to  meet,  is,  not  whether  we  will 
take  something  more  or  less  from  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland,  but  whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong  that  that  Church  shi)uld 
be  maintained.  Now,  I  know  not 
may  be  the  present  opinion  of  the 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  upoi 


point;  but  so  late  as  the  year  1838,  be 
gave  a  deliberate  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland.  It  appears  that  up 
to  the  year  1838 — I  know  not  whether  be 
has  since  expressed  any  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  but  it  appears  that  up  to  the  year 
1838 — the  noble  Lord  was  not  prepared  to 
go  the  length  of  overthrowing  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  that  country.  I  ihali 
proceed  to  read  to  the  House  the  language 
used  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  period  I 
have  stated.     He  said,— 

**  In  Ireland,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  of  the  members  of  the  learned  pro> 
fessions,  whose  importance  cannot  be  denied, 
are  attached  to  the  Protestant  Chnrdi ;  and 
anything  tending  to  overturn  that  Cborcb 
would  be  looked  upon  by  me  as  placing  them 
in  a  state  of  political  inferiority  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  We  must  also  remember  that 
the  Act  of  Union  made  the  Irish  Church  a 
part  of  the  Establishment  of  England." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord  \ 
and  I  have  not  heard  one  srllable  fmn 
him  as  yet,  and  I  hope  I  ahali  never  bear 
one,  which  could  lead  me  to  believe  that 
he  is  a  party  to  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh, that  the  Irish  Church  is  an  evO 
which  ought  to  be  remoTed,  and  that  iti 
maintenance  can  no  longer  form  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  this  country.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
has  appealed  to  the  example  of  America, 
where  there  is  no  establishment  whatever; 
and  he  has  also  appealed  to  the  example  of 
many  other  countries,  where  there  is  more 
than  one  establishment.  But  I  do  not 
think  he  can  produce  a  case  except  the 
case  of  America,  where  the  voluntary 
principle,  to  which  he  is  himself  opposed, 
prevails,  and  where  there  is  no  establish- 
ment  for  the  religion  of  800,000  persons, 
who,  from  an  anomaly  if  you  will,  but  still 
from  an  existing  anomaly,  are  actually  in 
possession  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  country,  and  who,  as  the 
noble  Lord  said,  comprise  much  of  what  v 
eminent  in  the  learned  professions,  and 
who  also  possess  great  influence.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  volontary 
system.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  quoted 
the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  although  he 
did  not  venture  to  say  that  he  approved  or 
it^-that  it  mi<;ht  be  wise  to  pension  a 
clergy,  in  •  hope  of  thereby  making 
Ihem  laxy  .  t  appears,  upon  thewbol^- 
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cypioion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  is 
TvhoUy  indefensible.  I  do  not  contend 
that  that  Church  should  alone  receive 
assistance  from  the  State  ;  but  what  I 
contend  is,  that  there  is  no  proposition 
that  could  be  made  which  would  render 
any  other  arrangement  so  impracticable  or 
so  impossible  as  the  proposition  now  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  that  what- 
ever should  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  in  any  shape,  whether  as  a  grant 
to  Maynooth  or  otherwise,  must  be  taken 
from  the  Protestant  Church.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  difficulty  of  any  such 
arrangement  might,  by  the  very  assertion 
of  that  proposition,  be  made  an  impractica- 
bility. In  1834,  when  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man first  mooted  his  proposition,  it  was  as 
an  abstract  resolution ;  he  did  not  venture 
to  connect  it  with  any  practical  measure — 
he  moved  it  only  as  a  proposition,  which 
might  be  developed  at  any  future  time  in  a 
practical  measure.  So  in  1835,  when  the 
noble  Lord  moved  what  has  been  termed 
the  Appropriation  Resolution,  it  was  an  ab- 
stract resolution,  not  connected  with  any 
practical  measure.  [Mr.  Ward:  It  was 
proposed  as  a  part  of  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act.]  I  am  reminded  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  Tithe  Bill,  but  that 
only  illustrates  my  meaning — that  the  best 
measure,  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
measure,  in  itself  the  most  desirable,  if 
hampered  with  this  principle,  which  is  re- 
pudiated by  the  great  body  of  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  in  England,  is  so 
vitiated  as  to  be  rendered,  in  their  estima- 
tion, utterly  inadmissible.  What  was  the 
course  taken  with  regard  to  the  Tithe  Bill  ? 
In  1835,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Colleagues  succeeded  to  power 
under  the  Administration  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. In  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey 
we  had  felt  the  danger  and  the  extreme 
evil  of  the  tithe  system  of  Ireland,  which 
levied  from  the  occupiers  in  small  sums  the 
annual  payment  on  which  the  Protestant 
Church  depended  for  its  maintenance;  it 
was  felt  to  be  of  primary  importance  that 
that  burden  should  be  removed  from  the 
occupier  and  borne  by  the  owner  of  the 
land.  No  person  coald  be  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  this  than  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell).  In  consistency  with  the 
abstract  principle  which  he  had  mooted  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  for  two 
years,  though  most  desirous  of  effecting 
this  great  public  good,  which  he  believed 
indispensable  for  the  peace  of  Ireland^  he  in 


vain  endeavoured  to  carry  his  Commutation 
Act ;  and,  in  despair,  at  last,  in  1838,  not- 
withstanding all  the  taunts  in  which  many 
who  acted  with  him  indulged  (and  I  think 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  was  not 
sparing  on  the  occasion),  a  sense  of  public 
duty  and  public  necessity  compelled  that 
noble  Lord  to  abandon  the  appropriation 
principle,  and  pass  the  Tithe  Bill  without 
the  obstruction  of  this  obnoxious  principle 
[*'  Hear,  hear."]  Sir,  there  may  be  Members 
more  competent  from  local  personal  know- 
ledge to  speakto  the  point,  but  I  must  say  I 
thought  it  not  very  apt,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  referred  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland, 
to  go  back  to  Swift's  time,  and  indulge  in 
vituperation  with  reference  to  other  days. 
I  believe  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
though  you  may  object  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  Church  of  the  minority,  that  upon 
the  whole  the  ministers  of  that  Church  do 
perform  their  sacred  duties  in  a  manner 
most  exemplary,  and  that  they  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  clergy  of  any  Church 
even  in  circumstances  less  trying  than  their 
own.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asks,  is  it 
our  object  to  give  religious  consolation  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people?  I  admit 
with  him,  that  it  is  the  object  of  a  Church 
Establishment  not  so  much  to  minister  to 
the  consolation  of  the  rich  as  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor ;  but  although  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  there  are  many  parishes 
in  Ireland  in  which  the  number  of  Protest- 
ants is  very  small,  yet  if  you  are  to  have  a 
Church  established  and  in  connexion  with 
the  State,  I  say  that  the  first  characteristic 
of  that  establishment  is  its  ubiquity 
throughout  the  whole  face  of  the  country ; 
and  however  small  the  number  of  the 
poor  in  a  particular  locality,  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  consolation  of  the  religion  fa- 
voured by  the  State,  without  payment  and 
withoutinconvenience.  But  it  is  asked,  is  it  a 
missionary  Church  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
upon  that  point ;  I  will  not  press  it  on  the 
attention  of  the  House  as  a  missionary 
Church ;  and  considering  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed,  1  am  not  an 
advocate  of  that  eager  zeal  for  Protestant- 
ism, which  might  not  be  quite  consistent 
with  the  peace  of  that  country.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  do  say,  that  while  you 
uphold  that  Church,  it  is  only  right  that  it 
should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  propagat- 
ing itself,  being  brought  in  juxtaposition 
with  that  which  is  not  favoured  by  the 
State.  Sir,  1  can  understand  perfectly  the 
policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
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Macaulay),  who  is  prepared  to  overtbrow 
this  Church ;  I  dissent  from  that  policy 
altogether ;  but  I  can  understand  the  po- 
licy of  abolishing  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  transferring  its  re- 
venues entirely  to  the  Church  of  the  ma- 
jority, although  I  totally  dissent  from  it ; 
but  that  the  noble  Lord  should  think  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  wise  and  right  to  uphold 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  a  party  to  a  measure  to  hamper 
and  reduce  its  means  of  extending  its  use. 
fulness  and  its  influence,  does  appear  to  me 
a  policy  quite  unintelligible.  To  the 
opinions  I  have  heretofore  expressed  I  de. 
cidedly  adhere ;  I  cannot  imagine  any  cir- 
cumstances which  would  justify  the  ex- 
treme measure  advocated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh; 
and  certainly  to  the  proposition  now  before 
the  House  I  am  distinctly  opposed.  But  I 
must  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
one  or  two  facts  which  are  not  unimportant. 
This  is  the  6rst  time  within  my  memory 
(though  this  matter  has  been  debated 
for  the  last  eleven  years)  that  a  proposition 
has  been  distinctly  made  to  transfer  from 
the  Protestant  Church  any  portion  of  its 
revenues  in  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  proposition  has  not  been 
positively  made  before ;  but  at  the  present 
time  that  object  has  been  most  unequivo- 
cally stated.  I  heard,  in  1834,  the  most 
solemn  declarations  after  I  had  deserted  my 
Colleagues  in  the  Government  of  Lord 
Grey,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Earl,  that 
he  had  never  contemplated  such  a  plan  ; 
and  Lord  Brougham  also,  then  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  that  Government,  denied  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  any  such  inten- 
tion, or  any  possibility  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion being  entertained.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Coventry  is  in  his  place,  but  he,  in  1834, 
most  seriously  disclaimed  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield.  I  might, 
indeed,  refer  to  similar  declarations  made 
by  other  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen. 
I  frankly  admit  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  these  declarations  were  made 
many  years  aso,  under  circumstances  which 
may  be  considered  as  not  absolutely  bind- 
in  j^.  Lord  Plunket,  the  Irish  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government, 
considered  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ire- 
land as  the  strongest  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  countries,  and  that  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  Union  to  touch  that  Church. 
True,  changes  of  opinion  ma*~ 
ensue  from  changes  of  drcums 


I  wish  not  to  make  any  taunt  upon  dist 
ground.  I  foresaw  indeed,  or  thought  I 
foresaw,  that  whatever  their  intentions 
might  be,  this  ultimately  must  be  the  ood- 
sequence,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  for 
the  first  time.  Have  I  miarepresented  in 
any  respect  what  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Coventry  ?  I  certainly  under- 
stood him  in  1834,  upon  the  question  of 
my  hoD.  Friend  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land to  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  there,  most  unequivocally  to 
deny  that  he  agreed  with  it.  I  repeat,  I 
always  foresaw,  in  the  event  of  the  support 
of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  aod 
much  more  in  the  adoption  of  it,  that  it 
must  lead  to  the  point  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  that  of  a  direct  proposition  for 
a  grant  to  be  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Protestant  Church  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  Subsequent  considera- 
tions led  me  more  and  more  to  think  that 
such  would  be  the  result  I  do  not  wish 
to  carry  this  argument  further ;  but  I  con- 
ceive, as  in  the  Tithe  Question,  that  this 
measure  is  one  for  the  better  assurance  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  I  consider  thst 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  should 
be  governed  on  the  same  principle  as  pro- 
perty left  in  trust  for  a  specific  use.  I 
conceive  that  the  use  in  this  case  is  the 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  Protestant  u* 
habitants  of  Ireland.  I  conceive  that  the 
property  is  placed  in  trust  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  on  thst 
point.  I  adhere  confidently,  sincerely,  and 
honestly  to  the  opinions  I  have  hitherto  ex- 
pressed ;  but  I  wish  to  promote  the  most 
indulgent  and  the  kindest  conaideratioo  for 
the  wants  of  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.  I  am  most  anxious  that  thdr 
spiritual  wants  should  be  supplied,  snd 
that  their  priests  should  be  educated  so  ss 
to  be  properly  qualified  for  their  office. 
But  to  perform  that  task  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  the  course  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield,  to  which  I  am  de- 
cidedly opposed. 

Mr.  Roebuck:  When  a  person  of  the 
known  ability  of  the  right  hon.  Geotleoisn 
undertook  to  answer  a  speech  of  the  cha- 
racter and  class  such  as  that  of  the  ri|[ht 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  expected  by  the  House  snd 
the  world  at  larfce  that  something  like  sa 
attempt  should  have  been  made  to  aatvcr 

the  arpr ^loced  by  the  right  hon. 
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would  strike  any  one,  that  the  right  hon, 
Geotleman  had  at  all  attempted  to  answer 
the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Member. 
The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
an  utter  failure.  The  weakness  of  the 
argument  which  he  had  to  support  was  so 
great,  and  the  cause  which  he  had  to  ad- 
vocate was  so  bad,  that  he  found  it  utterly 
rrumble  and  fall  before  the  powerful  rea* 
soning  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  ihe  city  of  Edinburgh.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church  at  this  time  was  admit- 
ted to  be  a  bad  institution,  because  it  was 
supported  by  property  set  apart  for  pur> 
poses  which  at  this  time  were  entirely 
without  value.  It  was  property  set  apart 
for  the  purposes  of  a  Protestant  Church, 
which  Protestant  Church,  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  Ireland,  did  not  exist.  It  was  ne- 
cessary the  House  should  on  this  occasion 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Church.  People  generally  combined  the 
word  with  the  idea  of  a  Church  Establish- 
ment ;  others  combined  it  with  ideas  of 
the  payment  of  a  clergy,  and  with  their 
giving  the  spiritual  consolation  to  a  con- 
gregation. Others  combined  it  with  the 
idea  of  united  congregations,  constituting 
a  Church  in  unison  with  the  pastors  who 
were  appointed  to  give  that  religious  con- 
solation; but  in  Ireland  it  was  notorious 
that  in  a  large  number  of  the  parishes 
there  was  no  Protestant  congregation ;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  it  now  came  to 
be  considered,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  that  this  property  was  set  apart 
for  Protestant  uses,  and  the  uses  in  this  case 
having  entirely  failed,  how  were  they  best 
to  apply  the  property  which  was  in  their 
hands  ?  What  was  the  Government  doing  ? 
The  Government  said  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  (and  he  should 
apply  himself  to  that  point  presently)  that 
this  grant  should  be  made.  The  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
was,  whence  should  the  proceeds  come  by 
which  this  grant  should  be  supplied  ?  Was 
it  to  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  hard- 
working people  of  England,  or  was  it  to 
come  from  that  large  portion  of  property 
which  we  had  in  our  hands,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  its  original  appropriation  for 
Protestant  uses  had  entire! v  failed  ?  He 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  would  not  talk  of  religious 
feelings.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  introduce  any 
religious  feelings  into  this  discussion.  In- 
deed, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to 


be  the  last  person  to  excite  Protestant 
animosities  in  this  matter.  But  what  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  ?  He  turned 
round  upon  those  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  who  had  supported  him, 
finding  that  that  support  had  secured  him 
and  his  party,  and  said — *'  Ay,  now  you 
are  coming  to  touch  the  Protestants  of 
England — you  are  about  to  excite  a  Pro- 
testant feeling,"  and  then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  blew  the  bellows  to 
bring  up  the  flame.  He  attempted  to 
frighten  them  from  mooting  the  question, 
they  having  supported  him  throughout  the 
whole  proceeding  at  a  great  risk  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  great  party  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  was  certainly  a  strange 
return  for  the  support  they  had  given  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends. 
Protestant  Establishment !  What  was  the 
present  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land ?  Had  it  not  been  faithfully  described 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Mac- 
aulay),  and  had  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  James  Graham)  attempted  to  answer 
that  description  ?  Was  it  not  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  g:reat  ecclesiastical  enormity 
of  Eurooe  ?  Was  it  not  a  Church,  the  best 
paid  for  the  least  service  in  the  world  ? 
Was  that  description  answered  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet?  Not  at  all.  What  was 
hill  reply  ?  With  a  faint  murmur  he  said, 
"  Beware  lest  you  arouse  the  Protestant 
hostility  of  England."  How  came  it  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  raised  that  ques- 
tion upon  this  {^rant  to  Maynooth  ?  They 
were  prepared  to  meet  ail  that  was  wrong 
— all  that  was  bigoted — all  that  was  un- 
just in  the  Protestant  feelin?  in  England  ; 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  support  the 
s(rong  feeling  of  justice  in  the  English 
people,  who  required  that  that  portion  of 
justice  which  was  done  to  Ireland  should 
be  done  at  the  least  expense  of  suHering 
to  the  great  body  of  the  community.  This 
was  the  grand  distinguishing  riiaik  between 
the  two  courses  of  policy  on  the  two  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  House.  It  was  the 
shuffling,  wavering,  paltering  policy  (he 
had  authority  for  the  use  of  that  word),  it 
was  the  policy  of  exigency  on  the  one  side, 
while,  on  the  other,  it  was  a  policy  founded 
on  feelings  of  kindness  and  conciliation 
towards  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  a  love 
of  freedom,  and  a  spirit  of  liberality- 
feelings  which  had  induced  him,  and  (hose 
on  his  side  of  the  House,  to  give  their  cor- 
dial support  to  this  measure.  He  wanted 
to  know  what  answer  he  bad  himself  re- 
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cei?ed  ?    On  one  occasion  he  had  thought 
proper  to  remark  on  the  absence  of  Irish 
Members;  and  a  reply  had  been  attempted 
by  the  right  hon  Member  for  Dungarvon 
(Mr.  Shell),  pointed,  brilliant,  eloquent, 
but  not  elective.     The  language  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork  had 
alivaysbeen,<*  Agitate;  make  the  Govern- 
ment fear  you.     Do  not  go  to  England. 
Agitate — come  with  me  to  monster  meet- 
ings— frighten  the  Prime   Minister — and 
let  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  war  be  percep 
tible  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  Ireland 
will  have  justice  done  to  her."     Such  had 
been  the  constant  language  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cork ;  and  what  had  the 
right   hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Graham) 
done  but  almost  to  reiterate  the  expres- 
sions, and  as  it  were  cast  himself  down  in 
a  state  of  prostration  in  the  mud  and  mire 
of  abject  humility  ?      The  way  to  obtain 
anything  from  a  Conservative  Minister  was 
not  to  show  him  what  was  just,  not  to  point 
out  a  conciliatory  remedy  for  previous  mal- 
administration, but  to  coerce  him,  to  create 
discontent,  to   prove  that  State  exigency 
made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  refuse  ;  and 
then  the  moment  a  small  cloud,  no  bigger 
than  one's  hand,  appeared  in  the  horizon, 
but  concession   followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.     He  and  others  felt  that  on  this 
occasion  great  injustice  had  been  done  to 
the  people  of  England ;  he  had  hoped  that 
the  Minister  was  not  yielding  to  terror  or 
to  intimidation,  but  proceeding  upon  the 
great   principles   of  justice   and   fairness. 
What,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  truth  ? 
That  from  the  time  of  the  State  prosecu- 
tions, if  not  before,  they  had  been  basely 
submitting  to  fears.     Out  of  those  prosecu- 
tions they  had  escaped  by  a  lucky  turn  in 
another  place;  but  the  Government  was  in 
state  ofgreater  trepidation  than  ever,  and  now 
made  the  grant  to  Maynooth  as  a  sop  to  the 
Cerberus  of  Cork.     [Cheer s.'2  He  was  not 
using  his  own  terms,  but  those  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.     If  he  had  not  descried  the 
small  cloud  of  war  in  the  west,  he  would 
not  yet  have  made  the  concession.     This 
was  the^  fair  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.     He  was  afraid 
of  a   war   with    America:   that  was  the 
plain    English    of   the    matter.       Being 
frightened  by  a  possible  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  possible  war  with  the  United 
States,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said  to 
his  Colleagues,  "Don't  you  think  it  better 
thai  we  should  give  the  Irish  a  sop  ?"  ['*  No, 
no."^  Again,  he  said  that  these  were  not  his 
woxda;  he  waa  merely  putting  a  fair  glou 


upon  the  language  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
What  had  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  done  to-night?     He 
had  added  to  the  mischief.     To  what  prin- 
ciple had  he  appealed  ?     To  the  Protestant 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England.     He  bad 
said,  "  J  know  it  ought  to  be  done :  the 
education   of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  provided  for,  but  do  not  touch 
the  Church  Establishment  of  that  country; 
for  the  Protestant  people  of  England,  with 
true  Protestant  feeling,  of  which  I  am  the 
exponent,  never  will  allow  you  to  invade 
it."     He  was  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  would  not  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the   hon.  Member  for  Sheffield. 
The   terms   Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
meant  simply  the  congrepitions,  not  the 
clergy  or  the  revenues.     Depend  upon  it 
that  was  the  accurate  explanation.     V\Tiat 
had  been  the  argument  used  by  the  rigbt 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh?     He  bad 
applied  the  celebrated  argument  of  David 
Hume  to  the  question.     He  said,  *•  You 
have  small  and  few  Protestant  congrega- 
tions,  and  a  large  number   of   overpaid 
Protestant  priests;  and  what  proof  hare 
you  that  you  are  supporting  the  ProtesUnt 
Church     by    overpaying    the    Protestant 
priesthood  ?"     Was  it  not  indisputeble  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  that  the  rrotestant  congregations 
were  almost  solitary  in  the  midst  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics?  [*'No,  no."]  WasanyGen- 
tleman  who  cried  "  No,"  prepared  to  let  bis 
person  be  seen  at  the  same  time  ?     It  was 
very  easy  to  cry  *'  No,"  with  impunity  in 
the  midst  of  a  line  of  faces,  but  would  any 
Member  stand  forward  and  dispute  what 
he  had  advanced  ?      Ninth-tenths  of  the 
congregations  in  Ireland  were  not  Protest- 
ant,   and   parish  after  pariah   might  be 
pointed  out  in  which  there  was  no  Protest- 
ant congregation.     From  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics was  raised  the  revenue  for  main- 
taining what   was  called    the  Protestant 
Church.  The  Protestant  Church !  No  such 
thing — for  maintaining  the  sinecure  Pro- 
testant parsons.     What  was  the  propodtioo 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield?     In 
order  that  no  barm  might  be  done  to  aay 
human  being,  he  suggested  ibat«  when  a 
Protestant  clergyman  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers — ^had  lived  out  a  life  of  usetessaeti 
—had  done,  receiving  a  large  income  (of 
doing,  nothing,  and  when   the  revenot, 
therefore,  came,  as  it  were,  into  the  bands 
of  Parliament,  instead  of  reinatatiog  some 
other  person  in  hia  invidioua  poniioOi  ibe 
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8um  should  be  applied  to  the  education  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  answer  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  only  one  of 
the  weakest  appeals  to  the  violent  preju- 
dices of  the  Protestants  it  had  ever  been  his 
misfortune  to  hear.  This  was  the  real 
ground  of  resistance — this  the  true  reason 
why  that  dominion  was  to  be  kept  up, 
which  the  Prime  Minister,  only  a  few  nights 
ago,  had  admitted  force  could  no  longer 
maintain.  And  what  was  that  domination 
but  the  domination  of  the  Protestant  mino- 
rity ?  And  the  most  offensive  form  it  could 
assume  was  that  of  the  Irish  Church  Esta- 
blishment. However  Ministers  might 
stand  out  for  it  at  present,  they  would  soon 
give  way:  a  little  more  pressure  would 
produce  more  concession.  They  had  yield- 
ed bit  by  bit,  and  too  late  on  every  occa- 
sion. Whether  it  regarded  England  or 
Ireland,  bit  by  bit  concession  had  been  the 
damning  peculiarity  of  their  legislation. 
They  had  thus  created  enemies,  while  they 
had  done  their  country  no  good,  and  had 
been  perpetually  haunting  the  paths  of 
their  predecessors,  because  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  do  right  of  themselves.  He 
had  never  hitherto  expressed  hostility  to 
the  present  Government,  but  upon  broad 
principles  of  difference  :  but  after  the  de- 
claration of  the  other  night  it  was  hopeless 
to  expect  anything  good  from  them-»but 
upon  compulsion.  They  would  do  no 
justice  until  they  were  threatened,  and 
make  no  concession  until  it  was  extorted 
by  terror.  Only  let  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cork  frighten  them  a  little 
more,  and  they  would  grant  a  little  more, 
and  then  would  be  done  tardily  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  speedily.  What  was 
wished  was  not  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Church,  but  a  fair  adjustment 
of  its  property  to  ecclesiastical  purposes 
without  injury  to  a  human  being.  By 
whom,  he  should  like  to  know,  had  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church  been  given  ? 
It  was  originally  dedicated  to  Roman  Ca« 
iholic  uses,  and  it  had  been  diverted  by 
Protestants  to  Protestant  purposes,  which 
Protestant  purposes  had  failed.  Had  it 
been  a  trust  in  law,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  apply  the 
money,  and  why  should  not  Parliament 
act  on  the  same  principle  ?  The  Protestant 
use  had  died  out,  and  the  revenue  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Irish 
people.  A  long  endeavour  had  been  made 
to  coerce  the  right  boo.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site :  that  struggle  commenced  about  the 
jear  1833|  aod  when  out  of  office  the 


right  bon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
headed  a  movement  opposed  to  all  con- 
cessions of  justice  and  liberality.  The 
Home  Secretary  had  quitted  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grey  on  the  Appropriation 
Clause ;  and  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  begged 
now  to  ask,  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  proposition  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister and  the  Appropriation  Clause  ?  Was 
it  Protestant  principle.  What  had  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  ?  He  had  complained  that  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
would  divert  from  Protestant  purposes  to 
exclusively  Catholic  purposes  a  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  Establishment. 
That  was  what  the  constituency  had  said 
of  the  measure  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  quite  ready  that  the  money 
should  be  wrung  from  the  hard  hands  of 
English  peasants,  if  it  were  not  taken 
from  that  fictitious  entity,  the  diminution 
of  whose  revenue  could  injure  no  human 
being.  Now,  however,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  raised  the  Pro- 
testant cry,  and  those  who  had  supported 
him  only  a  few  nights  ago  were  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  constituency, 
while  be  sheltered  himself  behind  cotton 
bags.  If  he  had  said  wool  bags,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  appropriate ;  but 
whether  the  one  or  the  other,  the  Opposi- 
tion was  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  danger. 
It  became  their  duty  to  knock  down  this 
screen,  and  not  only  to  let  in  the  light 
but  the  bullets,  that  those  who  deceived 
the  people  might  suffer  the  consequences. 
Either  this  was  a  great  question  of  prin« 
ciple,  or  it  was  not ;  if  it  were,  it  meant 
this — that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
educate  the  people  of  Ireland  in  order  to 
render  them  a  component,  quiet,  and 
assisting  part  of  this  great  Empire;  for 
this  purpose  means  were  to  be  used,  fur* 
nished  by  the  people  at  large,  and  instead 
of  that  plan  the  bon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
showed  that  there  was  a  portion  of  the 
now  funds  of  the  Church  which,  without 
danger,  could  be  applied  to  the  object, 
and  which  might  be  applied  to  it  if  the 
supporters  of  the  Motion  were  not  turned 
round  by  some  poor  and  paltry  appeal  to 
religious  bigotry,  and  shifted  off  evasively 
by  the  false  pretence  that  it  was  an  attack 
upon  Protestant  principle. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  I  am  very  unwilling 
that  the  House  should  separate  to-night 
without  my  protest  against  the  gross  mis* 
appreheoiion  and  misconstruction  of  irhai 
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fell  from  me  on  a  former  night.  When  I 
addressed  hon.  Members  on  that  occasion, 
I  altogether  abstained  from  party  crimi- 
nation. Having  brought  forward  this 
measure  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  seeing  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received  in  Ireland,  the 
satisfaction  with  which  it  was  hailed,  I 
certainly  did  and  do  deprerate,  with  the 
utmost  anxiety,  the  failure  of  the  proposal. 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  depended 
upon  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  whether 
that  proposal  should  or  should  not  be  suc- 
cessful ;  and  I  think  I  did,  I  am  sure  1 
ought  to  have  done,  and  meant  to  do, 
ample  justice  to  the  motives  by  which 
they  were  influenced.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  it  is  impossible  that  many  of  them 
could  give  their  support  to  a  measure 
brought  forward  by  their  opponents,  with- 
out encountering  the  risk  of  displeasing 
their  constituents.  I  think  I  said  on  that 
occasion  that  there  were  on  that  side  of 
the  House  most  honourable  examples  of 
men  actuated  purely  by  disinterested  and 
public-spirited  motives,  who  without  re. 
ference  to  the  quarter  from  which  this 
measure  proceeded,  were  prepared  to  for- 
feit now  and  for  ever  their  seats,  rather 
than  contribute  to  its  defeat.  I  think  I 
made  that  statement.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  arrogate  to  this  Government  the  credit 
of  this  measure.  I  said,  I  recollect  per- 
fectly well,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  much 
better  that  this  measure  should  have  pro- 
ceeded from  those  who  have  been  the  con- 
stant and  uniform  friends  of  the  Roi/nan 
Catholics.  I  am  prepared  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  displeasure  which  has 
been  manifested  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
on  account  of  having  proposed  it.  Let 
that  displeasure  be  visited  upon  the  Minis- 
ters ;  but  considering  the  measure  which 
had  been  proposed,  looking  at  the  feeling 
with  which  it  had  been  received,  I  said,  do 
not  permit  your  displeasure  to  fall  on  the 
measure  itself.  And,  Sir,  it  would  be 
ba»e  indeed  if  we  were  to  attempt,  after 
the  support  with  which  this  measure  has 
been  received,  to  expose  those  who  have 
supported  it  to  any  indignation  of  Protest- 
ant feeling  on  account  of  that  support. 
And  1  must  repudiate,  on  the  part  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  James  Graham),  in 
the  strongest  manner,  the  slightest  in- 
tention to  question  the  motives  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  or  subject  them  to 
any  disapprobation  from  others  on  account 
of  the  support  they  have  given  to  us  on  the 


present  occasion.     1  certainly  was  snr* 
prised  at  the  tone  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member   for   Bath,  and  the   manner  in 
which  he  commented   on  the  speech  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend.     The  Bill  received 
the  support    of    the    hon.     Member  on 
the    second  reading — he  was    then    per- 
fectly aware  of  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sure.     I    explained    fully    that    it    was 
intended   to   provide    for    the    increased 
grant  to   Maynooth   out  of    the   public 
Revenue  when  1  brought  the  measure  for- 
ward.    I  never  led  him  to  suppose  it  was 
possible  that  we  should  consent  to  the 
revenue  of  the  Established  Church  beiog 
interfered  with.     It  was  distinctly  stated 
by  me  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of    Maynooth    %vere  to  be 
taken  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  1  never 
encouraged  the  impression  that  during  any 
stage  of  these  proceedings  we  should  coo- 
sent  to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the 
Established  Church.     Therefore  the  boo. 
and  learned   Gentleman,  on    the  second 
reading,  was  as  well  aware  of  the  principle 
and  details  of  the  proposal  as  be  is  at  tbe 
present   moment.     Influenced    by   those 
motives  for  which  I  gave  him  entire  credit^ 
knowing  from  the  feelings  which  prevailed 
in  the  city  which    he   represents,  that  be 
was  incurring  the  risk  which  others  were 
ready  to  incur — yet  still  when  he  supported 
this  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  he  oust 
allow  me  to  say   that   he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  sod 
could  not  have  supposed  that  we  should 
consent  to  any  appropriation  of  eccle»ias- 
tical   revenues.     The   hon.   and    learned 
Gentleman  says  that   I  stated  that  this 
measure  had  been  brought  in  in  deference 
to  the  opinion,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
agitation    of  Mr.    0*Connell.      I  tu]^ 
directly  the  reverse.     I  stated  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  agitation  we  met  it  and 
combated  it  by  law ;    that  we   succeeded, 
in  Ireland  st  least,  in  our  appeal  to  the 
law,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a 
suppression  of  agitation,  at  least  so  fsrM 
the  suspension  of  those  immense  meetings 
which  disturbed  the  public  peace  was  con- 
cerned.    After  the  manifestations  of  oar 
determination   to  vindicate  the  law,  9i9 
the  past  experience  of  those  meeiio^  '^ 
prevent  us  from  considering  whether  snr 
other  measures  could  be  adopted  which «^< 
likely  to  prevent  farther  agitation  thso  pbv* 
sicaf  force  7  When  last  year,  as  1  stated  the 
ot*  — e  proposed  the  mea»«r«  ^^ 

F  '^  better  superioteodeoce  oi 
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charitable    endowments,   it  received    the 


general  support  of  this  House.  Were  we, 
when  we  brought  in  that  measure^  influ- 
enced by  intimidation  ? — were  we  not  en. 
cou raged  to  proceed  ?  were  we  not  told 
that  it  was  a  wise  course  }  were  we  taunted 
by  insinuations  that  we  were  yielding  to 
physical  force  ?  No ;  we  were  opposed  by 
a  few  Roman  Catholic  Members  on  the 
second  reading  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  were 
supported  by  the  most  cordial  consent  of 
this  House.  We  were  supported  in  the 
execution  of  that  act  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
who  opposed  themselves  to  agitation. 
Did  I  not  refer  to  their  conduct,  and  to  the 
support  which  we  met  with  from  men  who 
had  never  joined  Repeal,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  the  same  course  ? 
Mr.  0*Connell  never  asked  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Maynooth.  Conciliation  Hall 
never  demanded  it ;  but  there  was  a  great 
body  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity, 
who,  seeing  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
Government,  from  passing  the  Endowment 
Act,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  we 
executed  it,  were  inclined  to  support  the 
Government,  in  pursuing  the  same  course. 
And  it  was  much  more  in  deference  to 
their  opinions  than  to  any  threats  or 
agitation,  that  we  did  proceed  in  this 
course,  and  brought  forward  this  measure. 
And  when  did  1  give  notice  of  this  mea- 
sure of  Maynooth  ?  Did  I  give  notice 
of  it  in  consequence  of  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  United  Stales  ?  Did  1  not 
give  notice  (in  order  that  the  country 
might  not  be  taken  by  surprise) — did  I 
not  give  notice  during  a  period  of  calm 
— of  suspension  of  agitation — of  discon- 
tinuance of  meetings — did  I  not  volun- 
tarily, without  any  necessity — without  any 
call  for  it,  run  the  risk  of  exciting  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  this  country,  by  a 
distinct  declaration  during  the  last  Ses- 
sion, that  the  subject  of  academical  edu- 
cation should  undergo  the  consideration 
of  the  Government,  and  that  the  College 
of  Maynooth  should  be  included  in  that 
consideration?  Did  I  not  add,  at  that 
time,  that  that  consideration  should  be 
conducted  not  in  an  adverse  but  in  a 
friendly  view?  Did  I  not  lead  every  man 
who  heard  me  to  infer  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  improve 
the  institution  of  Maynooth,  and  increase 
the  vote  ?  We  fuUilled  the  pledges  which 
w*ere  given,  and  brought  forward  this 
measure^  I  have  been  taunted  to-night 
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with    not   having   noticed   on   a   former 
occasion  the  observation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Macaulay).     I 
did  abstain  from  noticing  the  attack    of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  seems 
very  much  disappointed  that  I  did.     He 
taunts  me  with    having   passed   it   over. 
1  did  not  know  that  I  was  less  inclined 
than  others  to  notice   these   things,  but 
I  assigned  to  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
my  reason.     I  know  the  success  of  this 
measure  was  dependent  on    the   support 
of   hon.    Gentlemen    opposite.      Was    it 
fitting  in  me    to   alienate    that    support 
by  party  attacks — was  it  not  much  more 
consistent  with  my  duty  (bein^,  as  I  said, 
perfectly  ready  to    take    all    the   cense* 
quences  of  success  or  failure,  yet  feeling 
deeply  satisfied  that  afte  r  the  proposal  of 
this  measure,  the  public  interest  required 
that  it  should  be  passed) — was  it  not,  I 
say,  more  becoming,  in  my  position,  that 
I  should  concentrate  my  efforts  to  ensure 
the  passing  of  this  measure,  rather  than 
provoke  party  attacks,  or  indulge  in  party 
recrimination  ?     Sir,  powerful  as    is   the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — great  as   are   his 
abilities,  yet  1  do  assure  him  it  was  not  a 
fear  of  the  conflict  with  him  that  induced 
my  forbearance.     It    was    that  sense  of 
public  duty  with  reference  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  measure,  and  to  the   effect 
upon  Ireland  of  its  failure,  that  led  me 
resolutely  to  follow  the  course  by  which 
1  can  best  secure  its  success.     But,  Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  spite  of  my 
wishes,  compels  me  to  notice  his  obser- 
vations.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says, 
is  it  not  very  humiliating  that  you  should 
have  to  propose  this  measure  ?     Sir,  I  feel 
no  humiliation  in  the  discharge  of  a  public 
duty.     I  should  feel  humiliated  if,  believ- 
ing this  measure  to  be  of  importance   to 
the   welfare   of  Ireland,  I    shrunk   from 
proposing  it  for  fear  I  should  be  chaiged 
with  inconsistency.     Then    I    should  in- 
deed think  I   was   acting   an    unworthy 
part.     But  if  I  believe  it  to  be    a    mea- 
sure    calculated     to     produce    good    in 
Ireland,  to  assuage  the  bitter  feeling  be- 
tween the  two   countries — if  I  honestly 
think  that  it  would  have  that  result,  so  far 
from  feeling  any  humiliation  in  proposing 
it,    I  own  to  the   right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  I  should  feel  perfectly  satisfied  both 
with   the  motives  and  with  the  act.     The 
part  which  I  should  feel  to  be  humiliating 
would  be  to  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  a  public  duty,  for  fear  the  right  hon. 
2  R 
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great 


and  at  the  present  hour,  into  the 
question  to  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
by  Motion  directed  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  think  it  would  have  been  in- 
finitely better  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
have  brought  forward  a  substantive  Mo- 
tion on  this  subject,  rather  than  to  have 
confined  himself  to  a  proposal  for  taking 
some  26,000Z.  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Established  Church  for  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth.  I  gave  my  opinion  fully  last 
Session  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church. 
I  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  state,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  alleged,  I  disregarded 
the  compact.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
I  threw  that  compact  overboard ;  but  so 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  I  distinctly 
stated  at  that  time,  that  so  far  as  a  com- 
pact had  weight  in  such  a  matter,  that 
compact  weighed  fully  with  me  in  regard 
to  the  Established  Church.  But  1  added 
that  1  would  not  rest  the  defence  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  merely  on 
that  compact — that  1  thought  it  would  be 
unwise  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  Church 
merely  on  a  compact — but  that  I  consi- 
dered it  would  be  wise  to  show,  and  I 
thought  it  could  be  shown,  that  the  Es- 
tablishment generally  would  justify  the 
maintenance  of  that  Church,  and  that  I 
did  not  therefore  wish  to  rest  it  on  the 


tleman.  How  has  the  measure  been  re- 
ceived in  Ireland  ?  Contrast  the  feelings 
in  Ireland  with  the  feelings  that  have  been 
manifested  in  this  country.  When  I 
proposed  this  measure,  I  certainly  did  not 
look,  as  the  sole  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  it,  to  the  fact  of  some  26,000£.  a 
year  being  given  to  Maynooth.  I  believed 
that  the  measure  would  be  considered 
satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that  it  would  be  received  by  them — as  in 
point  of  fact  it  has  been  received  by  them — 
not  as  a  concession,  not  as  a  boon,  bat  as 
an  indication  of  kindly  feelings  towards 
them  and  towards  Ireland  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature.  I  confess  I 
thought  also  that  the  measure  would  have 
been  favourably  received  by  the  Pro- 
testants, and  that  it  would  haveatendenct 
to  promote  a  better  feeling  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Sir. 
it  has  had  that  effect.  How  few  are  the 
petitions  that  have  been  received  from 
Ireland  against  the  measure !  In  fact,  I 
doubt  whether  there  have  not  been  as 
many  petitions  from  Ireland  in  favour  of 
the  measure  as  against  it.  I  do  think  it 
most  honourable  to  the  Protestant  feeling 
in  Ireland  that  so  many  Members  of  the 
Established  Church  have  come  forward. 
forgetting  their  past  animosities,  forgetting 


ground   of  compact  alone.     If  the  hon.  I  their  former  causes  of  difference,  advising 


Gentleman  on  some  other  occasion  brinis^s 
forward  a  substantive  Motion  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  meet 


you  to  pass  this  measure,  and  rejoicing  in 
an  act  of  liberality,  and,  es  they  consider 
it,  of  justice,  towards  their  Roman  Cathohc 


him,  and  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  I  j  fellow   subjects.      1    do    think  that   the 


have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with 
Burke^  with  Sir  John  Newport,  with  Mr. 
Grattan,  with  Lord  Plunkett,  and  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  as  well  as 
with  their  most  tried  friends,  with  regard  to 


passing  of  the  Act  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  has  been  proposed  will  have  that  de- 
sirable eflfect.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Piotestants  who  have  pe- 
titioned in  favour  of  the  measure  ex  peeled, 
when    they   did    so.    that    it    would  be 


tberoaintenanceof  the  Established  Church  :  passed  in   the   manner   in  which   it  had 


in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh  says,  that  all  those 
who  vote  against  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  be  in  favour  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland,  and  that  all 
those  who  support  that  Motion  must  be 
in  favour  of  the  total  destruction  of 
the  establishment.  1  must  say,  that  I  do 
not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
justified  in  putting  the  question  in  that 
position,  considering  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  vote  which  is  required  to  be  given  — 
and  earnestly  as  the  present  u)e  i  -iri*  has 
been  proposed,  so  earnestly  do  I  ■Hot 

it  may  not  be  encumbered  w 
proposal  as  that  made  by  the 


been  brought  forward.  They  certainly 
did  not  contemplate  that  the  House  would 
take  the  funds  that  were  proposed  to  be 
given  for  the  support  of  Maynooth  from 
the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church. 
They  rejoice  in  the  measure  as  an  act  of 
liberality — not  that  they  care  tor  the 
money,  or  attached  any  great  im(K)rt8nre 
to  a  vote  of  26,000/.,  but  they  rejoice  in 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  kindly  feelings  that  are 
entertaint-d  bv  the  Government  and  the 
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any  such  dishonourable  views;  but  still  I 
think  that  if  we  are  now  to  announce  to 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  that  we  mean 
to  alter  the  character  of  the  measure,  and 
are   prepared  to  take  this  grant  for  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth  out  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  Established  Church,   the 
kindly  feeling  that  now  manifests  itself  on 
their  part   in   favour  of  the   grant,  will 
cease,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  opposi- 
tion instead  of  countenance  from  them.  Sir, 
I  rose,  however,  less  to  expatiate  on  such 
topics  than  to  deny  utterly  the  justice  of 
that  construction  which  was  put  upon  my 
words;  and  if  I  have  been  diverted  from  the 
course  which  I  meant  to  pursue,  if  I  have 
said  one  word  throwing  impediments  in 
the  way  of  any  Gentleman  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  giving  bis  support  to  this 
measure  on  account  of  any  reference  to  the 
language  which  has  been  mentioned — I 
deeply  regret  that  circumstance;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  felt  that  1  had  no  alterna- 
tive, after  the  repetition  of  the  taunt  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  to  satisfy 
him  by  noticing  his  attacks.     But,  Sir, 
while   I   give  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite 
entire  credit  for  the  motives  which  induce 
them  to  support  this  Motion,  and  while  I 
am  quite  willing  to  transfer  to  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  uniform  advocacy  of  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  all  the  merit  which  is  due 
to  our  proposal,  and  all  the  gratitude  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  arising  from  it,  still 
my  anxiety  remains  unabated,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland, 
this  measure  may  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  House.     I   hope,  therefore,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  not  succeed  in  his  Motion. 
I  also  hope  that  other  Motions  in  opposition 
to  this  measure  may  be  equally  unsuccess- 
fnl.    The  Motion  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  particular,  seems  expressly 
fitted  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  are 
willing  that  the  funds  for  the  f^upport  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth  should  be  taken 
out    of  the  revenues   of  the    Established 
Church.     It   was    perfectly   open   to   my 
hon.  Friend  to  take,  as  the  ground  of  his 
Amendment,    the  principle  that  the  vote 
ou^ht  to  he  annual  instead  of  permanent  ; 
or  my  hon.  Friend   might  have  objected 
to  any  increase  of  the  vote  at  all ;  but 
instead  of  adopting  either  of  these  courses, 
he  has  given  notice  of  the  Motion  which 
will  compel   hon.   Members  who  wish  to 
eee  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  this  grant 
taken  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Estab- 


lished Church,  and  not  out  of  the  Conso. 
lidated  Fund,  or  by  an  annual  vote  of 
Parliament,  to  vote  with  him.  [Mr.  Law 
expressed  his  dissent.]  Surely  my  hon. 
Friend  does  not  mean  to  deny  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of 
his  Amendment.  The  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  is,  that  the  fund  necessary  for  the 
support  of  Maynooth  shall  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  It  is  not 
that  it  shall  be  voted  annually  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  in  the 
particular  manner  proposed  by  ihe  Go- 
vernment. [Mr.  Law  :  Read  the  terms 
of  the  Motion.]  The  Notice  stands  thus 
in  the  book — 

**  Mr.  Law — On  the  Motion  for  Roing  into 
Committee  on  Maynooth  College  Dill,  to  move 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  thit  the 
several  sums  of  Money  proposed  to  be  payable 
by  this  Bill,  and  the  Schedule  thereto  annexed^ 
shall  not  be  charged  upon  or  payable  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.**  • 

The  terms  of  the  Motion  are — not  that  the 
amount  shall  be  voted  annually  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  simply  that  it  shall  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Now  I  want 
to  know,  how  can  any  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
fuse to  vote  for  that  Motion  who  wishes  to 
see  the  amount  taken  from  the  funds  of  the 
Established  Church;  or  whether  my  hon. 
Friend  would  not  appear  to  be  satisfied  if 
he  can,  by  a  combination  of  parties  of  ex- 
tremely opposite  views,  succeed  in  defeat- 
ing this  measure?   I  wish  to  see  those  who 
desire  to  defeat  this  measure  divide  on  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.     I  do 
think  it  is   perfectly  consistent  that  hon. 
Friends   of  mine   who  dissent  from   the 
measure,  or   wish   for  its  withdrawal,  to 
object  altogether  to  the  grant,  or  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  propriety  of 
increasing  it.     I  think  it  perfectly  fair  for 
hon.    Gentlemen   opposite,  who  consider 
that    the    revenues    of    the    Established 
Church  oui;ht  to  supply  the  funds  pro- 
posed to  lie  given  to  Maynooth  College,  to 
make  a  Motion  to  that  effect,   though   at 
the  same  time  1  trust  there  are  tnany  hon. 
Gentk'men  who,  agreeing  in  the  principle 
contended  for  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  yet 
consider  it.  on  the  whole,  better,  having 
regird   to  the  stale  of  public  feeling   in 
Ireland  since  the  measure  has  been  pro- 
posed, to  forego  their   peculiar  principlts, 
in  order  to  insure  the  passing  ot  the  mea- 
sure rather  than  see  it  defeated.    But  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  permanent  good  can 
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be  derived  to  any  party  from  the  defeat  of  | 
the  measure  by  a  combination  of  men  of 
opposite  feelings  and  principles.  I  do  hope, 
therefore,  that  if  there  be  a  majority  of 
the  House  who  do  not  agree  entirely  in 
this  measure,  but  who  consider  that  some 
better  plan  might  be  proposed,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  preferring  that  it  should  pass  to  its 
failure,  will  give  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment their  support  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  and  when  the  Bill  is  disposed  of,  if 
you  are  then  inclined  to  censure  our  con- 
duct—if  you  think  that  measures  of  this 
kind  had  better  be  proposed  by  those  who 
consistently  supported  the  Catholic  claims, 
then  take  your  course,  and  we  are  perfectly 
prepared  to  abide  by  the  result.  But  be- 
lieving this  measure  to  be  necessary,  and 
knowing  that  it  would  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, we  thought  it  a  more  manly,  more 
honourable,  course  towards  the  House, 
towards  hon.  Members  of  the  opposite 
party*  as  well  as  towards  our  own  friends, 
and  also  towards  the  people  of  Ireland, 
that  we  should  encounter  the  stream  of 
public  indignation,  rather  than  that  we 
should  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  our 
public  duty,  and,  from  a  fear  of  being 
taunted  with  inconsistency,  refuse  to  take 
the  course  which  we  thought  required  by 
the  public  interest. 

Lord  John  Russell :  I  do  not  wish  to 
interpose  to  prevent  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  or  to  detain  the  House  by  any 
long  argument  on  this  question  ;  but  I 
am  anxious,  before  the  House  separates, 
to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  course 
which  I  intend  to  take  with  respect  to  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Sheffield.  It  is  my  intention  to  sup- 
port that  Motion.  I  shall  give  my  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend;  but  when  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  fur  the  University 
of  Cambridge  comes  be foiu  the  Commit- 
tee, I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  it  my  de- 
cided negative.  I  will  go  further  and 
say,  that  if  the  House  is  not  prepared  to 
concur  with  the  proposition  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield,  1  do 
not  know  thai  there  is  any  other  Amend- 
ment which  can  be  subsequently  moved 
in  the  progress  of  ihe  measure  to  which 
I  shall  give  my  suppoit;  and  I  shall  then 
consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  advance  this 
Bill  to  ihe  best  of  my  power — believinj^, 
as  I  do,  that  its  adoption  will  be  attended 
with  the  advantages  attributed  to  it  by 
the  Government.     The  reason  why  I  give 


my  vote  for  the  present  Motion  is,  becaose 
I  think  that  if  that  Motion  were  not  sup- 
ported by  those  who  have  an  opinion  simi- 
lar to  mine  on  this  question,  we  should 
stand  in  an  unsatisfactory  position.    We 
have  always  represented,  that  to  have  an 
exclusive  Church  in  Ireland  for  the  Pro- 
testants, and  to  have   no    Establish roeot 
of  any  kind  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  to 
have  a  state  of  things  which  can  nefer 
give  satisfaction  in  that  country.    I  can 
understand,  that  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment said,  when  you  have  an  Estab- 
lishment agreeable  with  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  the  people,  that  these  must  be 
divided  into  subordinate  subdivisions,  such 
as  parishes,  with  a  minister  devoted  and 
attached  to  each,  it  might  happen  without 
much  mischief  that  there  were  very  few 
persons  belonging  to  the  Establisbmeot 
in  some  of  the  divisions.     I  believe  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  this  view 
of  the  question  from  a  work  of  Paley's; 
but  then  it  had  reference  to  a  case  where 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  accorded 
in  opinion  with  the  Established  religtoo. 
But  when    I  find   that    in    Ireland,   ia 
parish  after  parish,  and  district  after  dis- 
trict, there  are  no  Protestants  having  a 
minister  allotted  to  each,  while  there  is 
no  minister  so  provided  for  congregatioos 
of  3,000  or  4,000  Roman  Catholics  in 
each  of  these  parishes,  the  inconsisteocj 
appears  to  be  so  great  that  I  cannot  re* 
concile  it  to  my  feeling  of  propriety  and 
justice.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  this  would  be  the  case  after  the  pre* 
sent   Bill   passed,  and  that,  as  I  under- 
stood the  case  which  he  put,  if  you  pass 
this  Bill  for  Maynooth,  we  are  to  have  no 
further  change.      I   therefore  must  ei- 
press  my  discontent  with   this  state  of 
things ;  and  I  should  not  be  satisfied,  after 
this  measure  passed,  by  continuing  this 
injustice.     The  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the   Home  Department  said,  that  if  '^ 
voted   for   this   proposition  of   my  hon. 
Friend,  we  voted  for   the  destruction  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  I  agree 
to  no  such  inference.     My  opinion  iSf  •> 
I  have  expressed  it  on  former  occasions, 
that  there  should  be  a  Church  Establish- 
ment for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland;  sod 
I  think  that  this  is  not  only  a  matter  upon 
which  the  Act  of  Union  bears  decidedly, 
but  I  believe  that  the  practical  and  actual 
union  of  the  two  countries  is  favonred  by 
I  the  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  Estab- 
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Kshed  Church  in  Ireland.     But  what  I 
wish  to  see  is,  a  Church  Establishment 
suited  to  the  number  of  the  Protestants 
of  that  kingdom:  and  also  an  Establish- 
ment suited  to  the  Roman  Catholic  peo- 
ple of  that  country.     How  this  is  to  be 
brought  about  is  a  question  too  large  to 
enter  upon  at  present.     I   believe    that 
there  would  be  great  and  serious  objec- 
tions to  granting  out  of  the  public  Re- 
venue a  Targe    revenue  of  300,000/.  or 
400^000/.  a  year  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland.   I  believe  that  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  such  Estab- 
lishment should  be  furnished  by  Ireland. 
As  England  supports  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment of  England,   and   as  Scotland 
supports  the   Church   Establishment    of 
Scotland,  so  I  conceive  Ireland  should 
support  any  such  Church  Establishment. 
But  before  adopting  any  arrangement  for 
that  purpose,  I  should  consider  whether 
there   be  not  a  superfluous  revenue  be- 
longing to  the  Church  existing  in  that 
country,  or  whether  some  steps  might  not 
be  taken  for  annexing  glebes  to  each  Ca- 
tholic cure.     I  therefore,  without  attach- 
ing any  great  importance  as  to  whether 
this  Vote  of  26,000/.  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  from  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  I  wish 
to  show  by  my  vote,  that  with  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  the  question  respecting 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  mere  grant  of 
26,000/.  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland,  will  not  accomplish  that 
object ;  and  I  am  far  from  adopting  an 
opinion  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.     I  do  not 
now  wish  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
party  which  was  introduced  by  my  ri<;ht 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edinburgh  ; 
but  if  I  do  not,  it  is  not  in  consequence 
of  my  disagreeing  in   opinion  from  my 
right  hon.  Friend—for  in  all  that  he  has 
stated  on  a  former  night,  as  well  as  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  entirely   concur. 
And  whether  there  will  beany  future  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  I  know  not,  but 
if  there   should    be,  and  the  matter  be 
brought  forward  by  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
or  any  one  else,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  take  the  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing the  conduct  of  Gentlemen  opposite 
from   1836  to  1841,  and  their  conduct 
from    1841   to  1843,  with  their  present 
conduct  and  proceedings,  and  with  the 
course  they  are   now  pursuing;  and  in 
doing  so  I  feel  that  I  must  come  to  this 


conclusion,  that  there  was  either  great 
political  blindness  and  want  of  foresight 
on  their  part  from  1836  to  1841,  and 
again  from  1841  to  1843,  and  I,  there- 
fore, can  have  no  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  Empire 
satisfactorily ;  there  has  been  such  a  want 
of  capacity  on  their  part  as  regards  Ire- 
land for  so  long  a  time ;  or  if  on  the 
other  hand,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  pos- 
sess such  ability  and  capacity,  I  cannot 
give  them  credit  for  having  acted  with 
sincerity  in  Opposition,  or  for  having  sup- 
ported measures  which  they  supposed  were 
calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  With  these  few  words,  I 
will  only  say,  that  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend,  and  if  that  be 
negatived,  I  shall  afterwards  give  my  con- 
stant and  earnest  support  to  the  Bill  in 
its  subsequent  stages. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  one  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  April  24, 1845. 

MixuTCS.]    BiLLB.    PubUc^-^1*-  Saint  Aiaph  sod  BaogoT 
and  Mancheiter  Diocesei. 

Received  the  Royal  ^«f«iii.— Sugar  Duties  t  GUui  Dnties  { 
Cuitomi (Export  Dutiei)t  Mutiny;  Marino  Mutiny. 

Private. — 1**  Sheltley  Road;  London  Orphan  Asylum. 

2*-   Fisher  Lane  (Greenwich)  Improvement. 

A;poW«(f.~Manchcater  Stipendiary  Magistrate;  Forth  and 
Clyde  Navigation. 

Received  the  Royal  Assenl,-^TYvUDBi  Navigation  Debt; 

Britten's  Divorce. 
PBTmoNB  Pbsskntbo.  By  the  Bishop  of  Down,  the 
DulLe  of  Bucliiqgham,  Earls  of  WicUovr,  Roseljerry, 
Eldon,  Hardwiclce,  and  Powis,  and  by  Lords  Campbell, 
Famham,  and  Denman,  from  Meiford,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  places,  against  Increase  of  Grant  to  Maynooth 
College. — From  Moira  and  Stratford-on-Slaney,  for  In- 
quiry into  Course  of  Instruction  adopted  at  Maynooth 
College.— By  Earls  of  WicUow,  and  Clancarty,  and  Lord 
Famham,  from  Balrothy,  and  several  other  plaoesi  for 
Encouragement  to  Schools  in  connexion  with  Church 
Education  Society  (Ireland). — ^From  Parishioners  of  St. 
Clement,  Cornwall,  for  Revision  of  Rubric. — By  Earl  of 
Powis,  (torn  Clergy  and  others  of  Oxford,  and  several 
other  places,  against  the  Union  of  SL  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
tnit  in  fiivour  of  the  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the 
See  of  Manchester.  — From  County  of  Denbigh,  and  4 
other  places,  against  the  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor. 
— By  Lord  Denman.  from  Holbrook,  and  S  other  places, 
for  the  better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  —By  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  Lord  Brougham,  ttom  Rector  and 
Churchwardens  of  Hardwickc,  Dissenting  Congregation 
of  Strand  Street,  Dublin,  and  Inhabitants  of  Famham, 
in  favour  of  the  Increased  Grant  to  Maynooth.— By  Mar 
quesa  of  Nonnanby,  from  Mayor  and  others  of  Cork, 
for  Alteration  of  Law  relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Cri- 
minals.—By  Lord  Campbell,  from  Tradesmen  and  othen 
of  Pontypool,  for  Repeal  of  tiie  57th  Clause  of  Insolvent 
Debton  Act,  except  as  to  Debts  not  exceeding  5/. — 
From  Proprietors  of  Macclesfield  Canal,  for  Regulating 
Railway  Charges. — From  Abemethy,  Penpont,  and  Stir- 
ling, for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Schoolmasters  (Soot- 
land).— From  Inverness,  fbr  the  Suppression  of  Intempe- 
raaee,  especially  on  the  Sabbath.— By  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
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mood,  from  Parish  of  Barnham,  and  several  other  placet, 
for  the  better  Regulation  of  Beer  Houaet ;  and  firom 
Presbytery  of  Alford,  and  numerous  other  places,  against 
Railway  Travelling  on  the  Sabbath. 

National  Education  (Ireland).] 
The  Earl  of  Clancarty  presented  peti- 
tions against  the  National  System  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  and  in  favour  of  the 
Church  Education  Society,  from  thirty- 
two  parishes :  and,  on  presenting  the  foi* 
lowing  petitions  against  the  Maynooth 
grant,  viz.,  from  the  parishes  of  Shillelagh, 
Kilnorthen  and  Muclin,  and  from  the 
vVesleyan  Methodists  of  Ballinasloe,  said, 
lie  trusted  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  a 
few  words  with  reference  to  the  subject  on 
which  these  petitioners  had  addressed  their 
Lordships.  I  am  very  far  from  question- 
ing the  right  of  the  State  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  any  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects who  may  be  deemed  proper  objects 
of  such  a  provision^  and  may  be  willing  to 
accept  it  at  Her  hands  ;  and  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  deny  or  undervalue  the 
peculiar  and  very  strong  claims  of  my 
countrymen,  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  the 
consideration  and  sympathy  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government  in  this  respect.  But 
whether  at  Maynooth  or  elsewhere,  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  system  of 
education  should  be  provided  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  without  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility, and  that  is  not  subject  to  the  su- 
premacy and  absolute  control  of  the  State. 
Your  Lordships  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  no  function  of  Govern- 
ment— no  duly  which  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  could  undertake — which  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fulfilled  and 
the  principles  that  regulate  it,  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  lasting  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity, or,  on  the  other  hand,  exercise 
so  evil  an  influence  upon  society,  as  that 
of  public  instruction.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  important  that  Ministers  should  be 
held  responsible  to  Parliament,  as  Parlia- 
ment is  (and  at  the  present  time  fearfully 
so)  to  the  country,  that  the  public  money 
shall  not  be  laid  out  for  educational  pur- 
poses, except  upon  principles  conducive  to 
the  welfare  and  future  usefulness  of  those 
under  instruction,  to  the  general  good  of 
society,  and  to  the  dissemination  of  reli- 
gious truth.  Now,  I  believe,  that  no  such 
TCiiults  have  flowed  from   the  svstem  of 

m 

education  pursued  at  Maynooth  College; 
that  originally  founded  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  **  the  better  education  of  per- 
sons professing  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 


gion/' it  has  signally  failed  of  accomplish- 
ing that  object.    At  the  end  of  half  a  ceo- 
tury,  and   ere  your  Lordships  are  called 
upon  to  pass  an  Act  to  extend  and  per- 
petuate this  institution,  it  is  not  nnreaaoo- 
able  to  ask,  what  good  has  it  effected — 
whether  among  those  who  have  been  edo- 
cated  within  its  walls  any  have  adorned 
the  literature  of  the  country — have  been 
distinguished  as  men  of  science,  or  have 
exhibited  in  their  characters  any  praise 
worthy  qualities  referable  in  any  degree  to 
the  moral  or  religious  training  of  that  Col* 
lege  ?  I  believe  that  such  an  inquiry  would 
show  it  to  have  been  an  institution  neither 
creditable  to  the  State,  nor  beneficial  to  the 
country — that  it  has,  in  fact,  proved  no- 
thing better  than  a  Propaganda  of  the 
worst   and  most   intolerant  principles  of 
Romanism,  destructive  alike  of  social  har« 
mony  and  of  religious  liberty,  and  render- 
ing the  very  profession  of  Protestantism 
often  insecure,  and  a  certain  cause  of  per- 
secution.     The  unfavourable   opinion   I 
have  expressed  of  Maynooth  College,  is,  I 
believe,  entertained  by  most  people  who 
are  acquainted  with  Ireland;  and,  judging 
from  the  petitions  that  have  been  pre- 
sented, the  public  in  general  are  not  more 
favourably  impressed  in  behalf  of  that  in- 
stitution.    If  such  an  opinion  is  mistaken 
or  exaggerated,  there  is  a  ready  way  by 
which  the  reputation  of  the  College  may 
be  vindicated,  and  that  is  by  an  inquiry— 
by  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Maynooth  education,  into  the  dis« 
cipline,  the  training,  and  the  class  book 
of  instruction,  religious  as  well  as  secular. 
Such  an  inquiry  has  often  been  called  for, 
and  is  most  due  to  the  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  it  is  proposed  to  fasten 
this  institution  upon  it  by  perpetual  en- 
dowment; but  it  is  especially  due  to  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  whose  interests  yon 
are  so  desirous  of  promoting.     Wiiboot 
such  previous  inquiry,  and  a  thorough  re- 
form of  every  proved  abuse,  I  should,  for 
my  part,  certainly  feel  it  my  duly  to  vole 
against  any  further  grant  in  aid  of  Mav- 
nooth  College,  even  did  I  not  feel  my  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter  greatly  fettered  by 
the  oaths  which,  in  common  with  mo4t  of 
your  Lordships,  I  have  taken  at  the  Table 
of  this  House.    My  Lords,  in  adverting  to 
my  opinion  of  the  obligation  cf  an  oath, 
which  nearly  all  in  this  House  have  take«« 
and  which,  rightly  understood*  mvst  be 
equally  binding  npon  all,  I  can  truly  say, 
that  I  speak  with  those  feelings  of  deler- 
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ence  and  respect  which  are  so  juatly  due  to 
those  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  address- 
ing, and  with  the  huoiblebut  anxious  de 
sire  to  be  set  right,  if  my  viewsof  our  com- 
mon obligation  be  incorrect.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  Legislature  of  this  country  as 
bound  by  certain  and  defined  principles, 
in  relation  to  the  established  religion. 
Whether  those  principles  are  well  or  ill 
suited  to  the  present  time,  is  not  now  the 
question.  If  they  are  deemed  objection- 
able, it  might  be  competent  to  review  them. 
But  while  they  are  consecrated  as  at  pre- 
sent by  oaths  and  declarations,  taken  and 
subscribed  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  I 
cannot  but  view  them  as,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  obligatory,  and  such  as 
cannot  be  deliberately  or  knowingly  vio- 
lated in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  without,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  setting  a  most  pernici- 
ous and  dangerous  example.  I  do  not 
consider  that  any  oaths  or  declarations 
taken  at  the  Table  of  this  House  militate 
against  the  most  perfect  toleration.  If  I  did, 
I  should  rather  forego  the  privilege  of  ray 
seat  in  this  assembly  than  take  them  ;  but 
I  do  feel,  and  strongly,  that  to  give  direct 
encouragement  to  a  religion  which  we 
believe  and  declare  to  be  erroneous  and 
delusive,  and  whose  doctrines  are  directly 
at  variance  with  the  established  religion  of 
the  country,  is  in  violation  of  principle; 
and  that  I  am  bound  by  no  less  an  obli- 
gation than  that  of  an  oath  against  doing 
aught  to  establish  or  increase  the  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  authority  of  any  foreign 
prelate,  and  consequently  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  within  this  realm.  In  no  other  sense 
can  I  understand  the  obligation  or  intent 
of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy ;  and  if  that  is 
a  correct  view  of  it,  it  certainly  appears  to 
me  to  have  a  very  decided  bearing  upon 
the  question  that  at  present  so  much  agi- 
tates and  alarms  the  public  mind,  and 
opposes  a  decided  objection  to  your  Lord- 
ships passing  a  Bill  for  the  perpetual  en- 
dowment of  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
thenceforward  not  subject  to  State  con- 
trol, but  under  the  recognised  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
consequently  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
and  under  the  same  authority  propagating 
Roman  Catholic  tenets  subversive  of  the 
Queen's  supremacy  in  these  realms.  Upon 
these  grounds  1  should  consider  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy  as  a  bar  to  my  voting  for 
such  a  Bill.  I  am  aware,  my  Lords,  that 
there  are  some  who  deny  that  there  is  any 


religious  question  involved  in  the  matter. 
With  these  I  cannot  agree.  That  there 
are  others  who  ridicule  the  conscientious 
objections  of  the  people  of  England  against 
the  proposed  measure.  With  such  I  can 
have  no  sympathy.  There  are,  however, 
many  who  argue  that  the  principle  was 
disposed  of  by  the  Act  of  1795,  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  too  late  now  to  argue  the 
question  of  Maynooth  upon  the  ground  of 
principle.  My  Lords,  1  cannot  agree  in 
this  view  of  the  subject.  Looking  at  the 
title  and  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the 
establishment  of  Maynooth  College,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  it  did  involve  any 
violation  of  principle ;  it  was  an  act  of 
toleration,  enabling  Roman  Catholics,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  endow  u  college  for 
the  better  education  of  the  youth  of  their 
own  religious  persuasion,  and  licensing 
the  performance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  service  within  it.  This,  I  think, 
was  no  invasion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  ;  but  one  thing  is  quite  certain, 
viz.,  that  the  Qath  of  Supremacy  is  still  an 
oath  obligatory,  as  far  as  it  is  still  practi- 
cable, upon  those  who  have  thought  proper 
anew  to  take  it.  My  Lords,  I  trust  the 
importance  of  the  subject  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient apology  with  your  Lordships  for  my 
having,  upon  the  mere  presentation  of  a 
petition,  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time; 
but  impressed  as  I  am  with  the  belief, 
entertained  by  others,  here  as  well  as  out 
of  doors,  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  does 
limit  the  discretion  of  the  House  respect- 
ing the  institution  of  Maynooth  College, 
I  did  feel  it  important  to  bring  the  subject 
thus  early  under  the  notice  of  your  Lord- 
ships. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanhy  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  the  noble  Earl,  as  to  whether  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  oath,  or  that  which  was 
more  generally  and  more  rationally  put 
upon  it,  was  the  correct  one.  If  that 
)^uestion  should  be  revived  in  the  course  of 
the  regular  discussion  of  the  subject,  no 
doubt  it  would  be  answered,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 
such  matters  until  the  whole  subject  was 
before  their  Lordships.  But  the  noble 
Earl  had  stated,  that  during  the  last  fifty 
years  he  did  not  believe  that  the  College 
of  Maynooth  had  produced  any  man 
eminent  for  literature  and  science.  Now, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  during 
his  residence  in  Ireland  made  it  his  duty 
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to  make  inquiry  upon  that  head,  and  cer- 
tainly his  impression  respecting  the  reli- 
gious character  and  learning  of  the  priests 
educated  there  was  very  different  from 
that  expressed  by  the  noble  Earl.  There- 
fore he  could  not  allow  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  £arl  to  pass  without  uttering  his 
dissent  from  them.  Certainly  no  person 
could  have  seen  that  institution  without 
knowing  that  it  was  conducted  on  a 
scale  which  was  not  calculated  to  ren- 
der it  very  effective;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  no  ground  for  the  sweep- 
ing assertion  of  the  noble  Earl,  that  no 
person  had  emanated  from  Maynooth 
eminent  for  religious  character  or  literary 
attainments. 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty  explained  that 
he  had  not  made  an  assertion,  but  had 
only  said  that  at  the  end  of  half  a  century 
it  was  a  legitimate  inquiry  whether  any 
eminent  persons  had  been  educated  at 
Maynooth. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  his 
noble  Friend  who  had  previously  spoken, 
and  his  noble  Friend  who  spoke  on  the 
last  night  that  their  Lordships  met,  seemed 
to  imagine  that  although  the  College  of 
Maynooth  had  been  instituted  for  half  a 
century,  no  inquiry  had  been  made  into 
the  mode  of  Education  there  during  the 
whole  of  that  period.  But  that  was  not 
the  fact ;  and  his  noble  Friends  were  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  it  was.  Because, 
when  the  Education  Commission  was  is- 
sued by  Government  in  1826  or  1827, 
that  very  matter  was  particularly  end 
searchingly  inquired  into.  He  believed 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  was  appended  to  a  Report 
which  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
which  no  doubt  was  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  each  House,  and  open  to  the 
research  of  his  noble  Friends. 

Lord  Colchester  admitted  the  existence 
of  the  Report.  The  noble  Marquess  was 
not  the  only  one  aware  of  that  fact.  Still, 
as  it  was  made  eighteen  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Marquess's  state- 
ment, he  did  not  see  why  a  further  inquiry 
should  not  be  made. 

Lord  Brougham  wished  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  had 
the  means  of  doing — to  give  the  most 
authoritative  contradiction  that  words 
could  give  to  a  statement  which  had  been 
ventured  in  another  place,  that  a  late 
article  against  Maynooth,  •"*••-»• »— *  -i>ost 
unaccountably    appearer  ''b 


newspaper,  was  the  productioD  of  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  French  Mioiatry. 
He  believed  that  attack  had  given  ibe 
greatest  possible  concern  and  offence  to 
the  Ministry  of  that  country. 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty  obserred,  tbnt 
he  had  sought  with  great  respect  for  the 
solution  of  a  most  important  question. 
He  had  staled  his  desire  to  be  corrected, 
if  wrong,  with  respect  to  that  oath  which 
so  many  of  their  Lordships  bad  tmkeo : 
but  be  had  not  received  any  light  upon 
the  subject.  No  noble  Lord  had  stood 
up  to  reply  to  his  question.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  no  one  was  able  to  give  an 
answer  to  it. 

Lord  Monteagle  observed,  that  them 
might  be  various  reasons,  and  good  res* 
sons  too,  for  their  Lordships  remaining 
silent  upon  such  an  occasion.     One  in 
which  he  believed  they  would  generaUT 
share  was,  that  the  assertion  was  so  con- 
tradicted by  all  the  facts  that  no  answer 
was  necessary.     If  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Earl  was  worth  a  straw,  every  noble 
Lord,  and  all  the  Members  of  the  other 
House,  who  since  the  year  1795,  or  from 
1800  up  to  1845,  had  continued  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  had  voted 
for  the  grant  to  Maynooth— some  hnn- 
dreds  or  thousands  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Lord,  had  been  guilty,  not  merely 
of  misapprehension  or  of  impolicy,  bat  of 
a  violation  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 
But  he  must  say,  that  he  could  not  find 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  anything   about   Maynooth; 
and  nothing  required  greater  ingenuity, 
he  thought,  than  to  make  it  appear  that  a 
grant  to  Maynooth  was  a  violation  of  that 
oath.     As  to  the  silence  of  their  Lord- 
ships,   it  had    been    said   that    nothing 
created  silence  more  than  astonishment ; 
and  the  noble  Earl  might  have  augured 
that  the  silence  of  their  Lordships  was 
caused  by  their  astonishment  at  the  noble 
Lord  8  assertions,  rather  than  by  their 
inability  to  answer  them. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  presented  a  petition 
from  Bletchingly,  in  Sussex,  against  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  and  was  about  to 
present  others,  when — 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty  rose  and  said* 

that    •' Me   Lord   (Urd   Monteagle) 

h?  im  with  sarcasm  sB<i  ndu 
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a  respectful  manner  to  the  House.  He 
felt  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  stood  be- 
tween him  and  Maynooth;  and  the  noble 
Lord  had  stated  that  every  noble  Lord 
who^  since  1795»  had  taken  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  and  voted  for  the  Maynooth 
grant,  or  acquiesced  in  it,  had  forsworn 
himself.  Now,  he  considered  that  the 
Act  of  1795  might  have  been  perfectly 
legitimate.  The  object  of  it  was  the 
better  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  It  was  an  act 
of  toleration,  not  implying  any  infringe- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  supremacy.  But 
when  the  College  became,  as  it  subse- 
quently did,  a  seminary  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  views  and  tenets  subver- 
sive of  Her  Majesty's  supremacy,  it  was 
not  right  that  the  funds  of  this  country 
should  longer  be  tributary  to  its  support. 
The  noble  Lord,  instead  of  attacking  him, 
should  have  stated  how  he  understood  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  what  were  its 
obligations.  If  there  were  no  obligations, 
the  taking  of  the  oath  was  a  mockery. 

Lord  Beaumont  was  astonished  at  the 
noble  Lord,  because  he  betrayed  the  most 
profound  ignorance  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion — an  ignorance  which  many  of 
the  opponents  of  Maynooth  could  not 
plead.  He  stated,  that  at  the  time  the 
grant  was  originally  passed  he  saw  no 
objection  to  it,  because  at  that  time  it  was 
for  the  better  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  received  their  chief  and 
main  education  through  their  priests ; 
therefore  the  grant,  which  now  was  to 
prove  the  source  of  all  education  in  Ire- 
land— which  was  to  give  specifically,  be- 
cause all  former  grants  had  failed,  a  better 
education — was  biought  forward  on  the 
sole  ground,  and  on  the  same  ground,  as 
former  grants,  and  without  any  violation 
of  the  oath,  even  taking  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl.  But  the  point  of 
ignorance  was  this — the  noble  Earl  had 
said,  that  in  former  times  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholics  were  such  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  grant.  But  now  the 
noble  Earl  said,  it  appeared  that  subse- 
quently to  that  period  the  tenets  preached 
and  taught  in  that  College  tended  to  the 
subversion  of  order ;  and  therefore  he 
called  upon  their  Lordships  to  object  to 
the  grant.  He  would  tell  the  noble  Earl, 
then,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  he  was  profoundly  ig- 
norant of  it,  if  he  supposed  that  any  of 


the  tenets  or  principles  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  were  altered.  It  was  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  that  it  did  not  change. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  it  was  upon 
that  very  ground— namely,  that  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  un- 
changeable— that  he  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  grant.  The  noble  Lord  presented  four 
other  petitions  from  Surrey  against  the 
grant. 

Lord  Brougham  presented  a  petition 
from  a  number  of  individuals  largely  in- 
terested in  railway  property,  residing  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  Leeds, 
Wales,  Cheltenham,  Derby,  Rugby,  Ches- 
ter, Dundalk,  Plymouth,  Nottingham, 
Burlington,  Edinburgh,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  in  short.  They  stated 
that  they  required  the  protection  of  the 
Legislature,  because  their  property  was 
involved  to  an  endless  extent  in  railways ; 
and  that  they  found  themselves  damnified 
in  their  property  by  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  directors  who  man- 
aged things  in  such  a  way  as  to  include 
one  railway  within  another,  so  as  to  ab- 
sorb the  property  in  which  these  individ- 
uals were  concerned.  Now,  he  must  say, 
that  he  totally  differed  from  them.  He 
considered  that  they  did  not  want  pro- 
tection ;  they  had  it  in.  their  own  hands 
by  the  prudent  and  discreet  avoidance  of 
risking  their  property  in  railways.  For 
he  must  remind  them  that  they  were  liable 
to  many  other  and  worse  risks  by  heed- 
lessly vesting  their  property  in  railways. 
The  directors  might  belong  to  another 
company,  and  it  might  be  their  interest 
to  sacrifice  the  one  company  and  ruin  it. 
Or  they  might  wish  to  purchase  more 
shares,  and  for  that  purpose  might  give 
out  a  report  injurious  to  the  undertaking, 
or  even  pass  a  damaging  resolution,  and 
then,  having  bought  the  shares,  revoke  it, 
and  let  the  price  go  up  again.  In  fact, 
they  were  supreme,  and  the  shareholders 
could  not  control  them  while  they  remained 
in  office. 

The  Armaoh  Dinner.]  The  Mar- 
quess  of  Normanby  observed,  that  he  be- 
lieved information  had  now  been  received 
by  Government  with  respect  to  his  com« 
plaint  against  a  constabulary  officer,  who 
had  joined  in  drinking  a  party  toast  at 
the  dinner  given  by  the  High  Sheriff  and 
Grand  Jury  of  Armagh  after  the  last 
assizes. 
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to  make  inquiry  upon  that  head,  and  cer- 
tainly his  impression  respecting  the  reli- 
gious character  and  learning  of  the  priests 
educated  there  was  very  different  from 
that  expressed  by  the  noble  Earl.  There- 
fore he  could  not  allow  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  Earl  to  pass  without  uttering  his 
dissent  from  them.  Certainly  no  person 
could  have  seen  that  institution  without 
knowing  that  it  was  conducted  on  a 
scale  which  was  not  calculated  to  ren- 
der it  very  effective;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  no  ground  for  the  sweep- 
ing assertion  of  the  noble  Earl,  that  no 
person  had  emanated  from  Maynooth 
eminent  for  religious  character  or  literary 
attainments. 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty  explained  that 
he  had  not  made  an  assertion,  but  had 
only  said  that  at  the  end  of  half  a  century 
it  was  a  legitimate  inquiry  whether  any 
eminent  persons  had  been  educated  at 
Maynooth. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  his 
noble  Friend  who  had  preriously  spoken, 
and  his  noble  Friend  who  spoke  on  the 
last  night  that  their  Lordships  met,  seemed 
to  imagine  that  although  the  College  of 
Maynooth  had  been  instituted  for  half  a 
century,  no  inquiry  had  been  made  into 
the  mode  of  Education  there  during  the 
whole  of  that  period.  But  that  was  not 
the  fact ;  and  his  noble  Friends  were  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  it  was.  Because, 
when  the  Education  Commission  was  is- 
sued by  Government  in  1826  or  1827, 
that  very  matter  was  particularly  end 
searchingly  inquired  into.  He  believed 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  was  appended  to  a  Report 
which  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
which  no  doubt  was  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  each  House,  and  open  to  the 
research  of  his  noble  Friends. 

Lord  Colchester  admitted  the  existence 
of  the  Report.  The  noble  Marquess  was 
not  the  only  one  aware  of  that  fact.  Still, 
as  it  was  made  eighteen  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Marquess's  state- 
ment, he  did  not  see  why  a  further  inquiry 
should  not  be  made. 

Lord  Brougham  wished  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  had 
the  means  of  doing — to  give  the  most 
authoritative  contradiction  that  words 
could  give  to  a  statement  which  had  been 
ventured  in  another  place,  that  a  late 
article  against  Maynooth,  which  had  most 
unaccountably    appeared    in    a    French 


I  newspaper,  was  the  production  of  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  French  Ministry. 
He  believed  that  attack  had  given  the 
greatest  possible  concern  and  offence  to 
the  Ministryof  that  country. 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty  observed,  that 
he  had  sought  with  great  respect  for  the 
solution  of  a  most  important  qaettion. 
He  had  stated  his  desire  to  be  corrected, 
if  wrong,  with  respect  to  that  oath  which 
so  many  of  their  Lordships  had  taken  ; 
but  he  had  not  received  any  light  upon 
the  subject.  No  noble  Lord  had  stood 
up  to  reply  to  his  question.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  no  one  was  able  to  give  an 
answer  to  it. 

Lord  MonteagU  observed,  that  there 
might  be  various  reasons,  and  good  rea- 
sons too,  for  their  Lordships  remaintog 
silent  upon  such  an  occasion.     One  in 
which  he  believed  they  would  general!? 
share  was,  that  the  assertion  was  so  con*, 
tradicted  by  all  the  facts  that  no  answer 
was  necessary.     If  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Earl  was  worth  a  straw,  every  noUe 
Lord,  and  all  the  Members  of  the  other 
House,  who  since  the  year  1795,  or  from 
1800  up  to  1845,  had  continued  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  had  voted 
for  the  grant  to  Maynooth -some  huo. 
dreds  or  thousands  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House   of 
Lords,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Lord,  had  been  guilty,  not  merely 
of  misapprehension  or  of  impolicy,  but  of 
a  violation  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
But  he  must  say,  that  he  could  not  find 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  anything   about   Maynooth; 
and  nothing  required  greater  ingenuity! 
he  thought,  than  to  make  it  appear  that  a 
grant  to  Maynooth  was  a  violation  of  that 
oath.     As  to  the  silence  of  their  Lord- 
ships,    it  had    been   said   that    nothing 
created  silence  more  than  astonishment ; 
and  the  noble  Earl  might  have  aognred 
that  the  silence  of  their  Lordships  was 
caused  by  their  astonishment  at  the  noble 
Lord's  assertions,  rather   than  by  their 
inability  to  answer  them. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  presented  a  peUtioa 
from  Bletchingly,  in  Sussex,  against  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  and  was  about  to 
present  others,  when — 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty  rose  and  said, 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Montesgie) 
had  attacked  him  with  sarcasm  and  ridi- 
cule^an  attack  which  none  could  make 
better  than  he-^for  potting  a  qoestioa  in 
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a  respectful  manner  to  the  House.  He 
felt  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  stood  be- 
tween him  and  Maynooth;  and  the  noble 
Lord  had  stated  that  every  noble  Lord 
who^  since  1795,  had  taken  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  and  voted  for  the  Maynooth 
grant,  or  acquiesced  in  it,  had  forsworn 
himself.  Now,  he  considered  that  the 
Act  of  1795  might  have  been  perfectly 
legitimate.  The  object  of  it  was  the 
better  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  It  was  an  act 
of  toleration,  not  implying  any  infringe- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  supremacy.  But 
when  the  College  became,  as  it  subse- 
quently did,  a  seminary  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  views  and  tenets  subver- 
sive of  Her  Majesty's  supremacy,  it  was 
not  right  that  the  funds  of  this  country 
should  longer  be  tributary  to  its  support. 
The  noble  Lord,  instead  of  attacking  him, 
should  have  stated  how  he  understood  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  what  were  its 
obligations.  If  there  were  no  obligations, 
the  taking  of  the  oath  was  a  mockery. 

Lord  Beaumont  was  astonished  at  the 
noble  Lord,  because  he  betrayed  the  most 
profound  ignorance  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion — an  ignorance  which  many  of 
the  opponents  of  Maynooth  could  not 
plead.  He  stated,  that  at  the  time  the 
grant  was  originally  passed  he  saw  no 
objection  to  it,  because  at  that  time  it  was 
for  the  better  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  received  their  chief  and 
main  education  through  their  priests ; 
therefore  the  grant,  which  now  was  to 
prove  the  source  of  all  education  in  Ire- 
land— which  was  to  give  specifically,  be- 
cause all  former  grants  had  failed,  a  better 
education — was  biought  forward  on  the 
sole  ground,  and  on  the  same  ground,  as 
former  grants,  and  without  any  violation 
of  the  oath,  even  taking  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl.  But  the  point  of 
ignorance  was  this — the  noble  Earl  had 
said,  that  in  former  times  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholics  were  such  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  grant.  But  now  the 
noble  Earl  said,  it  appeared  that  subse- 
quently to  that  period  the  tenets  preached 
and  taught  in  that  Colle<;e  tended  to  the 
subversion  of  order ;  and  therefore  he 
called  upon  their  Lordships  to  object  to 
the  grant.  He  would  tell  the  noble  Earl, 
then,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  he  was  profoundly  ig- 
norant of  it,  if  he  supposed  that  any  of 


the  tenets  or  principles  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  were  altered.  It  was  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  that  it  did  not  change. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  it  was  upon 
that  very  ground— namely,  that  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  un- 
changeable— that  he  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  grant.  The  noble  Lord  presented  four 
other  petitions  from  Surrey  against  the 
grant. 

Lord  Brougham  presented  a  petition 
from  a  number  of  individuals  largely  in- 
terested in  railway  property,  residing  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  Leeds, 
Wales,  Cheltenham,  Derby,  Rugby,  Ches- 
ter, Dundalk,  Plymouth,  Nottingham, 
Burlington,  Edinburgh,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  in  short.  They  stated 
that  they  required  the  protection  of  the 
Legislature,  because  their  property  was 
involved  to  an  endless  extent  in  railways ; 
and  that  they  found  themselves  damnified 
in  their  property  by  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  directors  who  man- 
aged  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  include 
one  railway  within  another,  so  as  to  ab- 
sorb the  property  in  which  these  individ- 
uals were  concerned.  Now,  he  must  say, 
that  he  totally  differed  from  them.  He 
considered  that  they  did  not  want  pro- 
tection ;  they  had  it  in  their  own  hands 
by  the  prudent  and  discreet  avoidance  of 
risking  their  property  in  railways.  For 
he  must  remind  them  that  they  were  liable 
to  many  other  and  worse  risks  by  heed- 
lessly vesting  their  property  in  railways. 
The  directors  might  belong  to  another 
company,  and  it  might  be  their  interest 
to  sacrifice  the  one  company  and  ruin  it. 
Or  they  might  wish  to  purchase  more 
shares,  and  for  that  purpose  might  give 
out  a  report  injurious  to  the  undertaking, 
or  even  pass  a  damaging  resolution,  and 
then,  having  bought  the  shares,  revoke  it, 
and  let  the  price  go  up  again.  In  fact, 
they  were  supreme,  and  the  shareholders 
could  not  control  them  while  they  remained 
in  office. 

The  Armagh  Dinner.]  The  Mar- 
quess  of  Normanby  observed,  that  he  be- 
lieved information  had  now  been  received 
by  Government  with  respect  to  his  com- 
plaint against  a  constabulary  officer,  who 
had  joined  in  drinking  a  party  toast  at 
the  dinner  given  by  the  High  Sheriff  and 
Grand  Jury  of  Armagh  after  the  last 
assizes. 
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Lord  Stanley  had  inquired  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  found  that  the  constabu- 
lary officers  were  invited   to  the  dinner, 
and  three  of  them  attended,  one  of  them 
in    his  uuiform ;  and,  after  many  other 
toasts,  it  was  proposed   to  drink  *'The 
glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  Memory." 
A  member  of  the  Grand  Jury  immediately 
stated  that  he  should  not  make  any  ob- 
jection to  it,  but  hoped  it  was  not  put 
forward   in  any  party  or  political  sense. 
The  High  Sheriff  replied  that  he  gave  it 
as  a  usual  toast,  and  begged  that  no  party 
or  political  feeling  nu^hi  be  supposed  to 
be  involved.     The  officers  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  two  of  them  remained  seated 
and  did  not  drink  the  toast,  but  the  other 
rose  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
both  drank  the  toast  and  cheered.     The 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  thought  fit  to  mark 
bis  sense  of  the  extreme  imprudence  of 
this  (to  say  the  least),  by  directing  that 
ofiicer's  removal  to  another  district.    The 
officer  had  been  ten  years  in  the  force, 
and  upon  the  announcement  of  an  inten- 
tion to  remove  him,  a  representation  was 
made  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man of  Armagh  and  his  curate,  with  se- 
veral of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants, 
expressing  their  entire   approval   of  his 
general  conduct,  and  their  conviction  that 
he  had  never  manifested  party  feeling  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty.     Gentlemen 
who    invited   constabulary  officers   to   a 
dinner,  where  they  could  not  anticipate 
the  toasts  likely  to  be  proposed,  should 
remember  the  extreme  embarrassment  to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  being  placed  in 
the  position,  at  the  spur  of  the  moment,  of 
either   signifying  a  very  marked   dissent 
from  the  feelings  of  the  company  at  large, 
or  departing  from  their  instructions,  and 
being  liable  to  the  censure  of  the  Govern, 
ment.     The  Sheriff  had   since  expressed 
his  regret  that  any  act  of  his  should  have 
placed  this   gentleman  in  so  invidious  a 
position  ;  and  it  was  allowed  by  all  (Co- 
lonel M'Gregor  in   particular),  that  this 
officer  was  a  very   valuable   and    useful 
member  of  the  force. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  and  added,  that  he  be- 
lieved this  was  an  appointment  of  his 
own ;  at  all  events,  he  knew  the  gentle- 
man to  be  a  deserving  officer,  and  had 
no  doubt  he  was  led  away  by  the  weight 
of  authority  surrounding  him.  The  name 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  the  Presbyterian 


minister,  was  to  be  added  to  the  testinio* 

nials  to  his  general  good  conduct. 

The  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Ban- 
gor.] The  Earl  of  Powis,  having  pre- 
sented six  petitions  against  the  union  of 
the  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  and  for 
the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  said  that  he  now  proposed 
to  lay  on  the  Table  a  Bill  to  enable  Her 
Majesty  to  make  certain  provisions  for 
preventing  that  union,  and  for  making  that 
appointment.  The  latter  part  of  the  Bill 
was  founded  on  the  suggestion  made  to  a 
former  debate — that  the  measure  would 
be  incomplete  without  it ;  but  it  might  be 
severed  from  the  Bill  without  injuring  the 
remainder.  As  his  purpose  was  to  obvi- 
ate objections  with  respect  to  the  prero- 
gative, the  Bill  differed  considerably  from 
the  former,  and  gave  powers  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty directly,  which  the  other  only  gave 
incidentally.  He  proposed  that  the  for- 
mer Bill  be  withdrawn;  and  that  this  new 
Bill  be  laid  on  the  Table,  read  a  first  time, 
printed,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  tecood 
time  on  Friday,  May  2. 

Bill  read  l-" 

Lord  Monteagle  gave  notice  that  in 
some  stage  of  the  Bill  he  would  move  m, 
counter-proposition* that  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  first  Report  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  namely,  for  the 
application  of  the  revenues  of  one  of  ibete 
Welsh  bishoprics,  not  to  the  General 
Episcopal  Fund,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parochial  clergy  of  the  Principality*  He 
should  be  able  to  show  that  the  circom- 
stances  referred  lo  in  that  Report  now 
existed. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  April24,  1845. 

HixoTRS.]    Bills.    PubOc.^^Repcrted.'-CekBBial 
gen;  Mmeumtof  Art. 

Privau. — 1*'  GiavtMnd  and  Rodmler  Raihay. 

Reported. — Nottinghim  Inckmire ;  Haddenfldd  Waiv> 
works ;  Surrey  and  Sumex  Roads  (Sttoday  Tolli)i  Gh»- 
gow  and  Shotts*  Road. 

3*-  andpaaad:— Shehley  RoadiLoDdoBOcphnAayl^s 
Liverpool  Dodu. 
prriTioira  PaassNTSs.  By  serexal  boo.  lleml 
a  great  number  of  planet  (166  PeUUoua),  agahwt  tfia  i 
to  llaynooth  CoUcge^-^By  Mr.  Milaca.  Sir  Go 
and  Mr.  Wawn,  frara  leTera]  plaoei,  in  (kvoor  at  the  Gtant 
to  Maynooth  College. — By  Mr.  Booverieb  ftuoi  KUmar^ 
nock,  i«alost  InMlmcot  (SooUaad)  bmI  HerHOie : 
ties  (Scotland)  Bills.— By  Sir  P.  ^erton*  ftnm 
for  Exempting  Salt  Factories  ftmn  the  Smoke  IVakiteikm 
BilL 
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Railways  Regulations — Commit- 
tees.] Lord  G.  Somerset  moved  the 
following  Resolation :— ^ 

**  That  every  Committee  on  a  Railway  Bill 
shall  fix  the  Tolls,  and  shall  determine  the  max- 
imum rates  of  charge  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  (with  a  due  amount  of  luggage) 
and  of  goods  on  such  Railway ;  and  such  rates 
of  charge  shall  include  the  Tolls,  and  the  costs 
of  locomotive  power  and  every  other  expense 
connected  with  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
(with  a  due  amount  of  luggage)  and  of  goods 
upon  such  Railway ;  but  if  the  Committee 
shall  not  deem  it  expedient  to  determine  such 
maximum  rates  of  charge,  a  special  Report, 
explanatory  of  the  grounds  of  their  omitting  so 
to  do,  shall  be  made  to  the  Heuse,  which 
special  Report  shall  accompany  the  Report  of 
the  Bill." 

Mr.  Labauchere  said,  that  teeing  the 
coarse  which  railway  proceedings  were 
perhaps  necessarily  taking,  and  that  the 
public  were  day  by  day  getting  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful 
companies,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  means  should  be  devised  of 
placing  a  check  upon  their  power  of  mo- 
nopoly, and  he  was  very  glad  that  this 
Resolution  had  been  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Hawes  expressed  a  wish  that  if 
Committees  were  to  be  required  to  con- 
form to  this  Resolution,  the  House  should 
instruct  them  by  what  means  they  were  to 
accomplish  that  task,  for  all  the  elements 
upon  which  the  Committees  were  to  cal- 
culate the  inaximuiu  of  charge  must  be 
furnished  by  the  companies  themselves, 
and  Committees  would  have  no  other 
means  of  estimating  what  ought  to  be  the 
maximum.  He  held  this  notice  to  be  ut- 
terly useless,  and,  because  useless,  unwise. 
So  strongly  did  he  hold  that  opinion,  that 
if  he  had  the  least  chance  of  success,  he 
should  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
the  question. 

Sir  0.  Cle  rk  tought  the  Resolution 
would  be  beneficial,  and  that  it  would 
meet  with  a  ready  acquiescence  from  rail- 
way companies  themselves,  as  in  fact 
some  companies  had  voluntarily  inserted 
clauses  in  their  Bills  fixing  a  maximum  of 
charge. 

Mr.  Gisbome  thought  that  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  were  prepared  to 
abandon  all  attempts  at  placing  a  limit  on 
the  charges  of  railway  companies,  they 
must  adopt  some  course  such  as  that  now 
proposed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  trusted 
much  mure  to  the  principle  of  competition 


than  to  the  efficacy  of  this  or  any  similar 
Resolution  ;  and,  although  he  would  not 
oppose  the  noble  Lord's  Motion,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  adopt  any  measure 
which  could  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
that  spirit  of  competition  which  was  the 
best  security  for  justice  to  the  public. 

Mr.  5.  Wortley  thought  xhe  Resolution 
would  be  a  more  effectual  protection  to  the 
public  if  words  were  introduced  to  estab- 
lish not  only  a  maximum  of  charge,  but 
also  a  proper  proportion  between  the  rates 
of  passenger  and  goods  traffic.  He  moved 
an  amendment  to  insert  the  words,  "  Such 
railway,  and  the  proportion  to  be  observed 
between  such  rules  of  charge  respect- 
ively." 

Mr.  AgUonby  said  he  should  give  his 
cordial  support  to  the  present  and  every 
other  proposition  calculated  to  guard  the 
public  against  what  he  considered  the  ex- 
treme powers  of  railway  companies.  He 
hoped  some  measure  would  be  introduced 
to  check  the  injustice  which  was  commit- 
ted by  some  companies,  who,  while  they 
consulted  the  convenience  and  the  pockets 
of  long  and  wealthy  passengers,  utterly 
neglected  the  wants  of  the  intermediate 
and  poorer  travellers. 

Lord  G.  Somerset  hoped  the  House 
would  not  agree  with  the  Amendment,  but 
adopt  the  original  Resolution. 

Sir  George  Grey  said,  that  however 
important  the  Amendment  might  be,  as  it 
was  brought  forward  without  due  notice, 
it  should  be  postponed  for  some  future 
occasion. 

Amendment  withdrawn.  Original  Reso- 
lution agreed  to. 

Treasury  Correspondence.]  Sir 
C.  Napier  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whe- 
ther two  letters,  which  had  appeared  in 
one  of  the  public  papers,  in  reference  to 
Maynooth,  were  genuine  or  not?  If  the 
House  would  permit  him,  he  would  read 
them.    They  ran  as  follows  :«• 

(No.  1.) 

"  MR.  YOUTfO,  M.P„  TO  CAPTAIN  IfETNELL,  M.P. 

"Dear  Meynell  — Pray  come  up.  Peel 
wants  every  Tory  vote.  If  we  havn't  a  ma- 
jority of  our  own  on  the  second  reading,  it  will 
be  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth.  D — n  Lis- 
burne.  Fitzroy  voles;  Pringle  cuts;  and 
old  Forbes  Mackenzie,  who  has  been  vapour- 
ing at  the  Carlton  that  he  should  vole — per- 
haps against,  certainly  not  for  us — has  just 
been  with  me  to  say  that  he  had  been  think- 
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ing  a  great  deal  oa  the  subject,  and  should 
vote  ^ith  us.  He  pretended  he  didn't  know 
that  Pringle  had  resigned.  Oh  yes !  Kelly  is 
going  to  rat  too.  I  hope  he  won't  be  sold. 
For  God's  sake  come  up  and  vote. 

"  Yours  ever, 
*' Treatury J  Wednesday.         "J. Young." 

(No.  2.) 

"  CAPTAIN  MEYNELL,  M.P.,  TO  MR.  YOUNG,  M.P. 

«*  Dear  Young — Peel  and  all  of  you  may  be 
d — d  before  I  come  up  to  vote  for  Maynooth. 
Because  Fitzroy,  and  Mackenzie,  and  Kelly  are 
rogues^  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be. 

"Yours  ever, 

'^Windsor,  Thursday,  H.  Meynell." 

He  would  like  to  know  whether  these 
letters  were  genuine  ? 

[No  answer,  but  much  laughter,    was 
'  vouchsafed  to  this  question.     The  letters, 
it  was  understood,  were  fabrications.] 

Monster  Meetings.]  Colonel  Ferner 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether  the 
Gofernment  was  aware  of  a  great  demon- 
stration which  was  fixed  to  take  place  at 
Dundalk,  on  Thursday  next,  the  1st  of 
May,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  expected  to  be  present?  Invitations 
had  been  circulated,  particularly  through- 
out Ulster,  calling  on  the  people  to  as- 
semble on  the  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of 
escorting  that  Gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  it  were  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  meeting, 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
with  regard  to  meetings  of  this  description? 
He  had  to  apologize  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  not  having  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  his  intention  of  bringing ; 
forward  this  matter.  Had  he  had  suffi- 
cient time,  he  would  have  given  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  due  notice  of  his  ques- 
tion. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  observed  that  as 
he  had  received  no  previous  notice  of  the 
question,  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer 
it.  He  had  had  no  communication  from 
Ireland  on  the  subject  himself  ;  and,  with 
reference  to  what  might  pass  m  Ireland, 
there  was  no  doubt  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  take  such  steps  as  the  occasion 
reqmredy  if  any  such  steps  became  ne. 
cessary. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  if  he  was  aware  of  a  monster 
meeting  which  was  to  take  place  in  Lon- 
doQ  on  the  30ih  of  this  mooth^  at  which 


delegates  were  to  assemble  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  come  down  and  coerce 
the  Members  of  that  House  oo  the  subject 
of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  ?  The  Aoti- 
Maynooth  Committee  in  London  were 
calling  upon  every  town  and  district  io 
which  a  petition  against  the  grant  bad 
been  got  up,  to  appoint  delegates  to  coioe 
up  to  London,  so  as  to  form  a  demon- 
stration which  might  have  some  efiVct 
upon  that  House ;  as  their  petitions  had 
failed  to  have  any  effect  whatever.  He 
begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
whether  he  meant  to  take  any  steps  to 
prevent  such  a  demonstration? 

Sir  T,  Fremantle  thought  that  he  might 
make  the  same  answer  to  that  as  to  the 
former  question. 

Sir  R.  Peel  would  give  the  same  answer 
as  he  had  given  to  a  former  question  that 
evening,  that,  as  he  had  not  had  aov 
notice  of  the  question,  be  was  unprepared 
with  a  reply.  He  would  state,  however, 
to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  the  boo. 
Gentleman,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not 
feel  at  all  alarmed. 

Maynooth  College  —  Adjourxeh 
Debate.]  On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
renewing  the  Adjourned  Debate  on  May- 
nooth College, 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  presented  a  peti- 
tion  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
favour  of  the  grant. 

Sir  R,  H.  Inglis  said,  that  this  was  a 
misnomer  in  respect  to  the  petition  josl 
presented  to  the  House,  in  so  far  ss  he 
had  heard  it  stated  that  it  was  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  If  it  were«o. 
he  apprehended  it  was  properly  sigued  and 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  University. 
As  a  petition  emanating  from  the  Uni- 
versity, it  purported  to  be  a  petition  signed 
by  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scbolari, 
and  no  petition  not  so  signed  and  sealed 
could  be  considered  as  a  petitioo  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  said,  he  would 
have  properly  explained  the  nature  of  the 
petition,  if  his  hon.  Friend  had  only  p«'- 
mitied  him  to  6nish.  The  petition  pre- 
sented was  from  members  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  signed  by  a  considera- 
ble number  of  bachelors  and  under-gradu- 
ates  of  the  University.  The  peiitiooeri 
stated  that  a  petition  similarly  signed  bid 
been  presented  to  the  House  by  the  bon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  against  the  Bill* 
and  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  lUte 
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their  cordial  assent  to,  and  approbation 
of  the  measure.  They  farther  stated  that 
they  saw  no  immediate  prospect  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  becoming  prose- 
lytes to  the  Established  Church  ;  and 
thought  it  their  duty  to  advance  the  moral 
and  religious  deyelopment  of  that  nation, 
without  violating  the  principle  of  their 
hereditary  creed.  They  also  stated  that 
the  religious  acrimony  which  now  existed 
in  Ireland  necessarily  prevented  the  wa- 
ging of  proper  theological  controversy,  and 
had  done  much  to  retard  reconciliation  in 
feeling,  if  not  in  faith,  between  the  two 
rival  communions  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  refer  to  a  personal  matter 
relative  to  himself,  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  in  his 
speech  last  night,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  took  notice  of  some  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  by  him  some  time 
ago,  which  the  hon.  Member  said  were 
very  fallacies  and  great  inaccuracies  with 
reference  to  certain  historical  facts.  The 
hon.  Member  said,  that  he  had  uttered 
these  expressions  nine  years  agOj  and  he 
called  upon  him  to  retract  or  defend  them. 
Now,  he  should  be  quite  inexcusable  if  he 
attempted  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  going  at  length  into  these  matters,  for 
it  was  not  in  the  House  that  he  should 
presume  to  occupy  any  time  on  any  such  a 
topic ;  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that 
it  was  probable  there  were  sentiments  \in 
that  speech  which  maturer  information 
might  induce  him  to  qualify.  It  would  be 
hard  if  he  alone  were  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  reflection ;  if  he  were  not  to  de- 
rive any  advantage  from  that  communication 
with  others  which  was  usually  found  to 
mitigate  one's  own  opinions,  and  induce 
men  to  adopt  something  from  the  opinions 
of  others^  by  showing  how  much  sincerity 
there  might  be  in  the  contrary  opinions, 
how  much  was  due  to  others,  and  how 
much  respect  one  ought  to  cherish  for  the 
opinions  of  others.  So  much  for  that  part  of 
the  matter.  But  as  to  the  historical  facts, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  specified  two,  in 
regard  to  which  the  hon.  Member  st£^ted 
that  he  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  was  wrongly  in- 
formed. He  should  not  occupy  the  time 
of  the  House  by  defending  himself  with 
respect  to  these  two  facts;  but  he  had 
brought  down  two  volumes,  which  he  would 
put  into  the  hon.  Member's  hands,  and  in 
them  he  would  see  the  grounds  of  his 
assertions.  One  of  them  was  a  life  of  Wolfe 
Tonei  the  agent  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at 


that  time^  who  occupied  the  same  position, 
in  many  respects,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  at 
present — f"  No,  no!"]  At  all  events^ 
Wolfe  Tone  was  a  high  authority  on  a 
question  with  respect  to  his  own  times,  and 
to  transactions  in  which  he  bore  a  share. 
The  other  was  the  work  of  Messrs. 
M^Nevin  and  Emmett,  recording  facts  of 
which  they  had  cognizance.  He  thought, 
if  he  remembered  correctly,  that  some  of  the 
facts  he  had  stated  in  that  speech  were 
taken  from  the  works  of  these  competent 
authorities,  and  he  left  it  to  the  hon. 
Member  to  dispose  of  them,  not  there,  but 
elsewhere,  as  he  pleased.  It  would  be 
trifling  with  the  time  of  the  House,  on  a 
question  affecting  the  future  destination  of 
Ireland,  if  he  occupied  them  with  explana- 
tions of  opinions  uttered  nine  years  ago, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  as  worthless  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  represented  them.  There 
was  one  expression  of  opinion  made  use  of  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  speech  last  night, 
and  made  in  the  frank  manner  his  opinions 
generally  were  expressed  in— namely,  that 
though  this  was  not  a  part  of  the  Maynooth 
measure,  yet  it  had  so  much  bearing  on 
that  measure,  that  he  and  his  Friends  were 
right  in  discussing  the  one  with  the  other. 
In  that  he  concurred  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  last 
night  enough  to  show  that  the  question  of 
the  Maynooth  Bill  had  a  most  immediate 
connexion  with  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church  ;  and  he  could  not  help  observing 
how  delicately  handled  this  fact  was,  and 
how  noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
seemed  afraid  to  touch  it,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  sort  of  red  hot  bar  laid  down  before 
the  Treasury  Bench  for  them  to  perform 
evolutions  over,  but  not  to  come  in  contact 
with,  lest  it  should  set  fire  to  their  argu- 
ments. The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  said,  that  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  Macaulay)  had  proved  to 
demonstration  that  there  was  no  principle 
in  this  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex« 
chequer  said,  that  as  to  the  principle  of 
establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
argued  that  principle  because  of  their  lack 
of  argument  touching  the  question;  and  he 
went  on  to  say  that  they  ought  not  to  enter 
on  that  question,  for  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  in  the 
dark  future.  That  was  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  argument.  Now,  he  must 
say,  he  thought  that  in  the  intervals  of 
finance  his  right  hon.  Friend  must  have 
been  reading  Miltoni  and  that  he  meant 
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that  kind  of  future  which  was  ''dark  with 
excess  of  light/'  and  whose  revealed  form 
was  exceedingly  clear  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  said^  that 
the  principle  of  the  Maynooth  Bill  was  to 
establish  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  to  be 
followed  in  due  time  by  the  permanent  en- 
dowment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  deny  that  to  be  the  case.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) said^  that  was  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  said, 
that  thero  was  no  religious  objection  on  his 
part  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland,  the  only  question  being  whether 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  accept 
the  endowment.  Now,  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  of  Ireland.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dungarvon 
(Mr.  Sheil)  could  expound  those  views 
better  than  he  could ;  and  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  said,  that  if 
they  offered  as  an  endowment  to  these 
men  half  a  million,  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
why  should  they  refuse  it  ?  They  might 
have  objections ;  but  they  would  put  those 
objections  into  one  pocket  and  the  money 
into  the  other,  whenever  they  were  offered 
an  endowment.  If  the  only  objection, 
therefore,  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  mind 
was  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  accept  an  endowment,  he  thought 
that  could  be  no  obstacle.  But  how  did  this 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield's 
Amendment  bear  more  particularly  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  He  had  lis- 
tened last  night  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Home  Secretary  with  that  admiration 
with  which  he  generally  listened  to  him, 
and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  sincerely.  He  was  &ure 
that,  having  made  sacrifices  for  the  Estab. 
lished  Church  of  Ireland  on  account  of  his 
opinions,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
he  said  he  retained  those  opinions,  spoke 
with  sincerity.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  on 
any  consideration  wave  those  objections  to 
the  spoliation  of  the  Irish  Church  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  had  formerly  left  office; 
but  while  he  relied  entirely  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  sincerity,  he  questioned 
his  sagacity ;  and  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  any  one  so  fully 
informed  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was, 
could  think  of  giving  an  endowment  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  suppose  that 


he  would  be  able  to  maintain  for  five  years 
longer  the  establishment  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland ;  that  he  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain in  that  country  that  which  would  be 
a  sort  of  theological  prize-fight,  setting  one 
Church  against  the  other,  one  calling  the 
other  heretic,  and  the  other  retorting  that 
the  advezsaty  was  wholly  immersed  in  error; 
and  this  to  be  done  too  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  country!  Did  they  think  that  the 
people  of  England,  who,  whatever  else  they 
might  be  deficient  in,  had  ever  been  re- 
markable for  plain,  sound  sense,  wouid 
bear  this  state  of  things  for  five  years?  If 
things  took  that  posture,  they  would  say 
to  Parliament — '*  If  you  will  have  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  put  down  the  endowment 
of  thov  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  if  you 
will  have  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
established,  then  put  down  the  Protestant 
Establishment."  The  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  said,  that  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland  had  a  revenue  of  above  65O,000i^ 
a  year.  Now,  it  was  quite  certain  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  would  require  as 
much  for  its  endowment.  If  so,  did  they 
think  that  the  people  of  England  would 
submit  to  be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
million  to  pay  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
when  there  were  funds  on  the  other  side 
of  St.  George's  Channel  which  they  could 
lay  hold  of?  He  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any  one,  who  looked  only  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  petitions  which  had  been  pre* 
sented  on  this  question,  that  could  think 
we  should  be  able  to  maintain  two  rival 
Establishments  in  that  country.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  such  an  anomaly ;  and  he  tboufbt 
that  it  was  most  incoherent  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  should  st^c 
that  his  opinions  respecting  the  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland  remained  unchanged, 
when  he  was  arguing  in  favour  of  a  course 
of  policy  which  must  subvert  the  Estah- 
lished  Church  in  Ireland.  But  what  was 
the  pressing  argument  used  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury as  a  reason  why  he  adopted  this 
course  ?  He  said  it  was  because  we  must 
conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  "I  psnt 
this  as  a  boon."  What  a  boon  of  concilia* 
tion !  What  was  there  on  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  spoken  more  freely  than  oa 
the  subject  of  the  Establishment  ?  Tbe^ 
were  represented  in  thai  House  by  n>j 
right  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon  (Mr» 
^'  --'^  and  he  had  been  most  eiplicit ;  a&J 
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he  had  said  that  of  all  the  mischiefs,  of  all 
the  most  monstrous  anomalies  that  could 
be  found  in  any  country,  the  Irish  Church 
was  the  greatest.  If,  then,  they  were 
going  to  give  a  boon  of  conciliation  to 
the  Roman  Catholics — if  that  was  their 
course  of  policy — they  must  be  prepared  to 
eradicate  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 
He  very  much  wished  it  was  within  the 
Orders  of  the  House  to  call  for  a  celebrated 
speech  to  be  read.  If  it  were  so,  he  would 
call  for  a  speech  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvon  in  1833,  or  1834, 
or  1835,  or  1836,  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
eloquent  vocabulary,  denounced  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Ireland,  and  told  the 
House  there  would  be  no  peace  in  Ireland 
till  it  was  extinguished.  As  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  dissent,  he 
would  refresh  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
memory.  On  the  ^3rd  of  July,  1835,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"It  is  the  self-same  question  by  which 
Cabinet  after  Cabinet  has  been  annihilated, 
of  which  the  Catholic  question  was  but  a  part. 
It  is  the  struggle  for  complete  political  equal- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  political  ascendancy 
on  the  part  of  a  minority  on  the  other.  Can 
that  ascendancy  be  maintained  V 

Subsequently,  in  the  same  speech,  the  riglit 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  as 

"The  Church  of  the  minority— the  Church 
from  whidi  no  imaginable  benefit  can  hence- 
forward flow ;  but  whence  evils  after  evils  in 
such  continuous  abundance  have  been  de- 
rived." 

In  another  of  his  speeches  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said — 

**  It  is  stated  that  the  Church  cements  the 
Union.  At  this  moment  it  disturbs  the  found- 
ation of  the  Legislature,  brings  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  into  collision,  and  to  the  centre 
shakes  the  Constitution.'* 

Now,  if  the  endowment  of  Catholicism  in 
Ireland  was  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Government,  they  must  be  prepared  for 
coming,  and  that  speedily,  to  the  measure 
which  was  consequent  on  their  policy ; 
namely,  to  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland.  He  mar- 
velled that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  could  be  insensible  of  the  in- 
evitable necessity  of  that  consequence. 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  might  remember 
the  words  used  last  Session  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  tlie  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  struck  his  mind  as  expressing 
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the  possible  policy  of  the  Government  on 
this  very  question  he  was  now  referring  to. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  had  re- 
ferred to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's,  wherein  he  dealt  with  the 
question  of  compact ;  but  a  more  remark- 
able passage  had  escaped  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's attention,  which  was  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  '*  Thinking  it  infinitely  safer  to 
stand  upon  the  compact  settled  by  Parlia- 
ment"—if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stopped  there,  there  would  not  have  been 
anything  to  complain  of;  but  then  came 
the  saving  clause — **  unless  an  overwhelm- 
ing necessity  of  public  policy  compelled 
him  to  change  his  opinion,  he  should  ad- 
here to  it."  What  guarantee  was  there 
for  the  Established  Church  in  that  ?  Was 
it  not  perfectly  plain,  that  on  the  first 
pressure  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
could  construe  as  a  necessity  of  State  policy, 
away  in  one  sweep  would  go  the  Irish 
Church,  that  Church  for  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  supporters  had  been  so  long 
contending,  for  which  they  had  struggled 
so  long  in  perfect  union,  and  which  now, 
it  seemed,  rested  on  so  precarious  a  ground 
as  the  contingency  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's opinion  changing?  This  was  a 
plank  laid  by  which  any  man  on  the  Mi- 
nisterial side  of  the  House  who  liked  might 
pass  over  and  join  with  the  hon.  Members 
for  Montrose,  and  Sheffield,  and  Dungar- 
von, in  their  propositions  for  utterly  sweep- 
ing away  the  Irish  Establishment.  Now, 
he  was  not  saying  whether  the  Irish  Es- 
tablishment were  good  or  bad^  but  he 
begged  the  House  to  observe  how  this 
Maynooth  question  brought  on  the  Minis- 
try a  pressure  both  from  England  and 
from  Ireland,  which  he  must  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  resist;  but  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  to,  provided  it  were  raised 
to  the  height  of  an  overwhelming  political 
necessity.  Some  remarks  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Macaulay),  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck),  which 
he  confessed  he  had  listened  to  last  night 
with  unwilling  attention;  for  with  great 
surprise  and  with  great  regret  he  had 
heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
make  the  appeal  to  Parliament  to  which 
those  remarks  alluded — an  appeal  which 
struck  his  mind  as  not  being  wise,  not 
prudent,  in  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  make,  as  he  had  done,  when  he  pointed 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  domestic  di(hculties 
he  had  to  contend  against  in  Ireland  and 
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the  strong  combination  of  the  party  there 
who  wished  to  dissolve  the  Union  between 
the  two  countries ;  and  then,  two  sentences 
further  on,  spoke  of  the  dark  and  threaten- 
ing cloud  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic^ 
which  he  looked  on^  he  said,  with  some 
apprehension.     The  right  hon.  Baronet*s 
words  were,  '*  I  own  to  you  when  I  was 
called  on  to  make  that  declaration^  I  did 
reflect  with  comfort  and  consolation  that  I 
had  sent  that  night  a  message  of  peace  to 
Ireland."     The  right  hon.  Baronet  in  that 
speech  seemed  to  speak  as  if  we  were  ne- 
gotiating with  a  hostile  nation,  when  he 
spoke  of  having  sent  a  message  of  peace  to 
Ireland.     If  it  was  right,  if  it  was  wise  to 
establish  on  firm  foundations  the  College 
of  Maynooth^  let  them  do  it  because  it  was 
right;    let  them  do  it,  because  in  their 
strong,  calm,  deliberate  convictions,  they 
regarded  it  as  a  measure  of  conciliation  to 
Ireland  which  it  was  desirable  to  pass ;  but 
let  them  not  tell   him  that  Conciliation 
Hall  was  to  subdue  his  judgment,  and  make 
him  acquiesce  in  a  measure  which  he  con- 
demned.    In  France,  what  did  they  infer 
but  that  this  was  a  concession  to  our  ter- 
rors ?    If,  however,  such  evils  as  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  hinted  at  did  arise;   if 
there  came  a  war  with  America,  or  if  diffi- 
culties with  France  arose,  he  reposed  con- 
fidence in  the  noble  Earl  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country, 
and  he  had  great  confidence  in  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  was  perfectly 
certain  that  all  sections  of  the  House  would 
rally  round  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
assist  him  in  taking  that  course  which  was 
due  to  English  honour  and  English  in- 
terests ;  and  if  power  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  though  he  differed  from  the  noble 
Lord,  and  had  opposed  him  through  his 
whole  course  in  Parliament,  and  probably 
should  continue  to  oppose  him  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  political  life  ;  yet  he 
had  ever  done  the  noble  Lord  justice,  and 
he  thought  the  noble  Lord  would  be  un- 
worthy of  his  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  that  great  historical  name 
which  he  bore,  if  the  affairs  of  this  country 
were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  said  to 
his  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Sir  R.  Inglis), 
"  We  can't  overcome  your  convictions — 
we  can't  subdue  your  reason,  and  now  that 


to  be  cast  on  the  honour  of  England.    He 
regretted,  therefore,  that  such  an  aiga- 
ment  should  have  fallen  from  the  Fint 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  for  there  were 
those  who  would  know  how  it  could  be 
used.     How  had  it,  in   fact,  been  used 
already?    In  the  Freeman's  Journal^  the 
organ  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, he  found  that  statement  had  been 
already  seized  and  made  use  of  as  an  incen- 
tive to  fresh  agitation;    and  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  spoke  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  his  measure  had  been  received 
in  Ireland-— when  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
told  them  what  golden  opinions  it  bad 
won,  what  gratitude  his  measure  had  ex- 
cited, and  he  turned  to  that  organ  of  the 
Irish  priesthood,  and  found  that  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  spoke  was  to  this 
effect  -—  ^  That  England  yielded  this  great 
measure,  this  great  boon!~-no,   but  ihif 
paltry  civility,   in  agony,  and  thai   the 
concession   had   been   wrung    £rom    her, 
not  by  cringing,  but  by  agitation;^ — If 
that    were    a    correct   expression   of  the 
gratitude  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  he  was 
afraid  they  had  little  to  expect  from  the 
boon  they  were  now  oonferring— «  boon 
which,  as  he  said  before,  involved  forther 
and  greater  concessions.    Those  wbo  sap- 
ported  the  grant  to  Maynooth  ought  to  be 
prepared    for  an  attack  upon   the   Ixisli 
Church— «n  attack  which  he  had  no  doubt 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  have  still  the 
courage  and  the  virtue  to  resist,  but  under 
which  others  would  succumb.     Some  bon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  complained  of 
the  union  which  exbted  on  this  qoestaon 
among  all  classes  of  Protestant  Dissenters; 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  said  that 
if  they  took  25,000/.  from  the  Irish  Church, 
that  would  have  a  great  effect  in  assuaging 
the  hostility  against  this  measure.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  entirely  mistaken  if 
he  supposed  their  opposition  was  groanded 
on  so  mercenary  a  principle.    The  opposi- 
tion of  the  Dissenters  was  perfectly  dear. 
They  saw  what  the  House  was  going  on 
to  do— they  saw  that  the  House  waa  going 
on  to  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catho« 
lie  Church ;  and  they  objected  to  that  on 
account  of  the  voluntary  principle  which 
they  advocated,  and  also  tiietr  dissent   in 
religion,  which  many  held  most  eonaciRiti<- 
ously.     And  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  the  Member  for  Dungarvon  icfmej 


war  is  threatening  in  the  west,  and  there 

is  a  movement  in  Ireland,  I  appeal  to  your  |  to  the  Free  Elirk  of  Scotland,  and 

fears ;"  there  would  be  but  one  answer  in  '  plained  so  bitterly  of  their  oppotitioo, 

all   parts  of  the  country — the  humblest   right  hon.  Gentleman  would  allow  hin  to 

yeoman  would  rather  submit  to  the  work  ,  remind  him  of  the  grounds  upon  whidi  dmt 

of  a  soldier  than  allow  the  slightest  tamisb  part  of  the  Fresbjttrian  Chunh 
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itwlf  from  the  Kirk.  Was  it  not  because 
the  Members  of  that  Kirk  came  to  that 
House  and  claimed  certain  powers  which 
(the  House)  refused  them  ?  The  House 
would  not  grant  them  that  supremacy 
which  the  Members  of  the  Free  Kirk 
demanded;  and  they  said  that  if  the 
House  went  on  to  establish  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  perfect  supremacy,  they 
would  give  to  that  Church  what  they  had 
refuMed  to  them.  Upon  that  ground,  if 
there  were  no  other,  the  Free  Church  and 
Dissenters  were  opposed  to  this  measure. 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  took  up 
various  petitions,  cited  their  language,  and 
said,  *'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  language^ 
such  extravagant  ideas  ?"  But  were  they  to 
pare  and  cut  down  the  mechanics  and  yeo- 
men of  England  to  their  views  of  what  was 
right  in  the  language  of  petitions  ?  Were 
they  to  say  to  honest  men  coming  with 
their  petitions  drawn  up  in  their  own  sim- 
ple and  rude  phraseology,  that  those  peti- 
tions should  not  come  before  the  House  ex* 
pressed  in  that  language  ?  And  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  objected  to  the 
speeches  that  were  delivered  at  public 
meetings  against  this  measure,  the  hon. 
Member  must  allow  him  to  say,  that  if  those 
petitioners  were  to  retaliate,  they  might 
find  many  speeches  which  had  been  de. 
livered  at  meetings  held  upon  this  great 
question  by  many  hon.  Members  opposite ; 
speeches  delivered  at  Covent-garden  Thea- 
tre, which  would  not  bear  the  closest  ex- 
amination, containing  very  strong  opinions 
in  not  Very  nice  phraseology ;  and,  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  made  an  attack  upon 
an  hon.  Friend  of  his  for  taking  the  chair 
at  one  of  those  meetings,  he  must  say,  ik 
would  be  a  strange  thing  if  the  chairman 
of  a  meeting  was  held  responsible  for  all 
the  language  made  use  of  there.  If  that 
were  the  case,  they  must  shut  up  public 
meetings  altogether ;  but,  when  his  hon. 
Friend  was  afflicted  with  an  infirmity  of 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware, 
to  bring  against  him  a  charge  so  severe 
was  passing  the  bounds  of  courtesy.  He 
knew  that  on  that  occasion  they  had  been 
accused  of  a  strange  union ;  and  his  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  been  charged 
with  finding  himself  in  a  curious  conjunc- 
tion with  some  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  House,  who  entertained  upon 
most  points  very  opposite  opinions  from  his 
hon.  Friend ;  but  if  that  were  the  case,  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  there  were 
not  also  some  very  curious  conjunctions  on 
the  other  side,  and  whether  in  the  other 
lobby  there  might  not  hare  itruck  the  eye 


of  those  who  took  the  last  division  some 
conjunctions  which  must  have  almost  ex« 
cited  a  smile  ?  For  example,  suppose  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  when  he  passed  the  de- 
file  by  which  they  moved  from  one  part  of 
the  lobby  to  the  other,  had  been  found 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry ;  or,  suppose  they  had  found  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  with  that  firm« 
inflexible  resolution  which  he  always 
evinced,  foUowed  out  at  a  little  interval  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  and  wedged 
between  them  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Newark,  into  whose  ec- 
clesiastical ear  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field was  pouring  his  voluntary  suggestions; 
or  let  them  observe  the  grave  and  measured 
step  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvon  following  him  andenter« 
taining  him  with  eloquent  promises  of  fu- 
ture peace  in  Ireland ;  and  he  thought  if 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  passed  that  defile^ 
and  saw  in  the  lobby  before  him  many  fa« 
miliar  faces  of  friends  who  used  to  adhere 
to  him  in  the  wintry  days  of  his  adversity, 
but  whose  principles  he  was  afraid  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  now  cast  off  in  this 
the  hour  of  Ministerial  prosperity,  as  he 
receded  from  that  step  he  would  hear  a 
voice  more  familiar  than  welcome  cheering 
him  to  advance  before  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London.  He  perfectly  well 
knew  to  what  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field invited  them  by  this  Motion ;  but  he 
would  say  to  the  hon.  Member  as  he 
had  ever  said,  that  it  was  a  road  upon 
which  on  no  consideration  would  he  ever 
tread.  To  the  Irish  Church,  on  the 
grounds  of  principle  and  policy,  he  was 
inviolably  attached,  and  be  the  difficulties 
or  the  lapses  from  principle  what  thee 
might,  he  at  least  would  always  pursue  the 
same  course  to  which  he  was  directed,  not 
by  prejudice  or  passion,  but  by  sober  con- 
viction. When  he  heard  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh's 
eloquent  speech  on  the  previous  evenings 
and  listened  to  the  sketches  he  gave  of  the 
past  history  of  Ireland,  and  when  he  heard 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  allude  to  the 
condition  of  the  Church  in  that  country  in 
past  times,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of 
one  of  those  remarkable  words  by  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  often  appealed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  his  Irish  audience — a  word  in 
which  he  denominated  all  who  opposed  him 
in  Ireland  or  here  as  "  Saxons.*  It  was 
said  that  national  songs  were  a  sure 
mark  of  national  feelingi  and  they  would 
3S9 
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find  that  same  word  '*  Saxon "  occurring 
frequently  in  the  songs  which  were  cir- 
culating at  that  time  in  every  part  of 
Ireland.  It  could  not  be  doubted — it  was 
impossible  to  deny  it— that  Saxons^  as  Mr. 
O'Connell  called  them,  English  and  Scotch, 
had  occupied  Ireland  by  successive  invasions, 
and  planted  their  feet  on  the  Celtic  soil ; 
and  that  the  conduct  of  those  foreign  land- 
lords— for  such  they  were — was  anything 
but  politic  or  wise;  they  kept  down  the 
Irish  Celt  by  cruel  laws,  inflicted  upon 
him  fresh  and  rigorous  restrictions,  and 
took  no  means  for  his  moral  and  social 
elevation ;  and  as  to  the  Irish  Church 
being,  as  was  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  a  Church  fed  by  wealth,  it 
was  a  Church  starved  to  absolute  inanition 
up  to  the  last  fifty  years,  {j'  Oh,  oh !"] 
It  was  ^perfectly  true ;  it  was  starved  to 
absolute  inanition  by  the  same  selfishness 
of  the  same  landed  proprietors.  Did  they 
deny  it?  Let  them  read  the  letters  of 
Sir  Henry  Sydney,  the  despatches  of  Lord 
Strafford,  and  the  correspondence  of  Prim- 
ate Boulter ;  and  then  they  would  discover 
that  the  Church  was  in  a  dilapidated  and 
neglected  state.  But  there  came  a  better 
time  —  when  men  were  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  duty,  and  laymen  and 
ecclesiastics  remembered  the  duties  they 
had  to  perform.  The  Established  Church, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  said, 
came  at  last  into  a  better  and  more  whole- 
some condition.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
traced  it  to  the  Motions  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  in  the  last  twenty  years 
the  Irish  Church  had  been  placed  in  a 
state  of  efficiency  for  the  discharge  of  those 
great  social  and  moral  duties  to  which,  as 
he  contended,  it  was  before  incompetent. 
Hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  denied  that 
proposition.  He  respected  their  opinions, 
but  he  maintained  his  own  ;  and  he  said, 
that  if  .they  wanted  a  link  between  that 
which  was  the  great  evil  of  Ireland — two 
opposite  races,  Saxons  and  Celts,  they  could 
not  have  a  better  link  than  the  labours  of 
men  of  zeal,  education,  and  unwearied 
charity,  discharging  their  duties  in  the 
heart  of  a  wild  and  turbulent  populace. 
If  he  were  asked  for  a  proof,  he  need  noc 
go  into  long  documents,  but  would  state 
one  case  to  the  House,  and  leave  them  to 
judge  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a  hundred 
such  examples  on  a  rude  people.  He  re- 
collected being  in  a  parish  near  the  residence 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bandon,  a  large 
and  scattered  parish,  in  which  there  were 
both   Protestants  and  ^  '''>thoLic8 


but  the  Protestants  were  collected  on  one 
side  of  it,  whilst  the  Catholics  were  nume- 
rously spread  over  the  wide  district ;  and 
he  remembered  accompanying  Uie  clergy- 
man of  that  parish,  who  was  now  a  digni- 
tary of  the  Irish  Church,  owing  his  promo- 
tion  to  the  wise  selection  of  Lord  De  Grey 
— a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  and  wiui 
had  spent  his  whole  life  in  that  remote 
spot — over  a  part  of  the  parish  where  they 
were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  he  could 
not  help  remarking  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  received.  The  peasants  desisted 
from  their  labours,  and  children  and  parents 
all  came  to  welcome  him  with  a  smile.  In 
that  instance,  true  Catholicity  had  tri- 
umphed over  all  divisions  of  sects  and 
races,  and  had  welded  together  discordant 
creeds — the  Saxon  and  the  Celt — ^in  bonds 
of  a  true  and  enduring  attachment ;  but  if 
they  destroyed  such  links  as  those,  then  he 
said,  not  only  would  it  be  dangerous  to  the 
best  civilization  of  Ireland^  but  the  future 
prosperity  of  that  country  would  be  dark 
indeed.  Il  was  upon  those  grounds-— noc 
upon  the  grounds  of  compact— not  upon 
the  Articles  of  Union— but  upon  those 
moral  principles,  that  conviction  of  past 
advantages,  that  he  still  based,  and  had 
ever  ba^d  his  maintenance  of  the  Iri^ 
Church.  From  that  maintenance  he  would 
never  swerve.  Let  parties  be  broken  up ; 
let  Prime  Ministers  abandon  their  recorded 
principles,  he  would,  at  least,  be  tme  to 
his;  and  he  would  appeal,  if  not  to  the 
aristocracy,  at  least  to  the  democracy  of 
£ngland,  on  this  great  struggle  for  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland  ;  and  would  maintain 
those  principles  which  were  valuable,  not 
for  their  enthusiasm,  but  the  cool  and  subex 
deliberation  on  which  they  were  founded  ; 
and,  upon  these  grounds,  he  should  give  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field his  most  strenuous  opposition.  One 
word  upon  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  on  the  Motion  of  his  right 
hou.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Univernty 
of  Cambridge.  The  right  hon.  Barontft 
bad  mistaken  that  Motion.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  accused  his  right  hon. 
Friend  of  trying  to  throw  out  this  measure 
by  combining  with  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side.  If  they  had  wished  such  com- 
bination, was  it  not  competent  for  them, 
on  the  Motion  the  Speaker  was  about  to 
put,  to  say  "  No,"  and  then  to  find  them* 
selves  in  perfectly  legirimate  combination 
with  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite?  But  then 
what  would  become  of  the  majority  on  that 
"''-■•iterial)  side.^  It  would  be  con- 
%  minority.    If,  t^^•'•  ^'*"»  stjch 
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a  combination  had  been  wished,  it  would 
have  been  easy ;  but  that  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Sheffield,  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  Motion  would  have  been  brought 
forward  before,  because  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  meet  every  step  of  this  measure  with 
their  most  strenuous  opposition ;  and  they 
only  abandoned  that  intention  in  this  in- 
stance because  they  did  not  wish  to  com- 
bine with  the  hon.  Gentleman.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  meant  to  meet  that  in  the 
Committee  with  a  negative  which  he  could 
not  do  then,  on  the  Motion  for  the  Speak- 
er's leaving  the  Chair;  and,  with  a  fair 
and  legitimate  combination  with  hon.  Mem- 
bers, whether  on  the  other  side  or  not, 
while  they  objected  to  Roman  Catholic  in- 
stitutions and  the  endowment  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  they  would  not 
abandon  one  hair's  breadth  or  iota  of  the 
Irish  Church  property. 

Captain  Bateson  said  :  Entertaining  as 
I  do,  Sir,  the  strongest  objections  to  this 
Bill«    and    deeply    regretting    that    Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  should  have  thought 
it  their  duty  to  introduce  such  a  mea- 
sure,  I  had  intended  to  have  addressed 
a  few  words  to  the  House  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  for  the   purpose  of 
recording  my   solemn  protest  against  a 
measure  which    I   consider  fraught  with 
such  disastrous  consequences  to  my  coun- 
try ;  but  after  the  very  able  and  eloquent 
speeches   I  have  heard  delivered  against 
the  Bill  by  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  and  after  their  eloquence  hav- 
ing failed  to  deter  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
from  proceeding  with  the  Bill,  it  would 
have  been   great  presumption   in   me  to 
think  that  any  observations  falling  from 
so   young  a   Member  of  this  House  as 
myself,  could    have    any    influence.      1 
therefore  gave  a  silent  vote  against  the 
Bill.     But,  Sir,  upon  this  occasion,  as  an 
Irish  Protestant,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church  in  that  country,  I  feel 
impelled  by  every  sense  of  duty  to  raise 
my  feeble  voice  against  so  monstrous,  so 
iniquitous  a   proposition   as  that  of  the 
hop.  Member  for  Sheffield.  I  am  opposed 
to  it  on  account  of  my  Church,  which  I 
love  and  revere,  and  which  I  shall  always 
be  found  prepared  to  defend  from  spolia- 
tion.    I  am  opposed  to  it  on  account  of 
its  gross  injustice.     Why,  Sir,  I  consider 
I  should  have  just  as  much  right  to  come 
down  to  this  House  and  propose  that  the 
property  of  the  hoo.  Member  for  Sheffield 


should  be  confiscated  and  applied  for  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
hood,  as  that  he  should  venture  to  make 
the  Motion  he  has  this  evening  submitted 
to  the  House.     I  am  opposed  to  it  on 
grounds  of  public  policy ;  for  it  is  my 
sincere  and  firm  conviction  that  the  Church 
of  Ireland   is   the  great  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  countries,  and  that  her 
downfal — for  downfal  must  follow  spolia- 
tion— would  be  speedily  followed  by  that 
separation   which   the    Repeal    cry    and 
agitation  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  ac« 
complish.     We  have  lately  heard  a  great 
deal  about  compact  in  reference  to  May- 
nooth  College ;  but  will  not  those  hon. 
Members   recognise  the  compact  which 
was  entered  into  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Irish  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
and  which  was  renewed  and  confirmed  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  1     I  maintain  that  the 
faith  of  Parliament  is  pledged  to  suppoit 
the  Irish  Church  intact  and  inviolate;  and 
even  had  she  no  firmer  basis  upon  which 
to  rest  her  claims  than  that  of  compact,  I 
maintain  that  her  title  is  unquestionable-— 
undefeasible.     We  have  heard  much  dur- 
ing the  past  week  of  the  generosity  and 
liberality  of  this  grant  to  Maynooth  Col 
lege — we  have  heard  it  lauded  by  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  but 
I  trust  that  this  liberality  will  not  be  all 
one-sided,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  not  overiook  the  claims  of  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Ulster.  They  have  been  driven 
out  from  their  College  by  the  Unitarians, 
and  are  now  anxious  to  found  a  College 
for  the  education  of  their   ministers.     I 
trust   the  ris:ht   hon.    Baronet   will  take 
their  case  into  his  favourable  consideration, 
and  will  give  them  such  pecuniary  assist- 
ance as  will  enable  them  to  accomplish 
their  object.     Parliament  has  added  con« 
cession  to  concession — has  founded  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  College,  and  is  now  about 
to  endow  it  permanently  with  a  large  ad- 
ditional grant,  and  has  removed  all  restrict 
tions  from  it.     You  have  passed  the  Cha- 
ritable  Bequests   Act — the  Irish  Church 
has   been   deprived  of  a  quarter  of  her 
revenues — all   this   for   the  sake  of  con- 
ciliation.    And  what  has  been   gained? 
Only  increased  demand  ;  for  concession 
is  the  parent  of  demand.     Why,  Sir,  have 
we  not  been  told  in  this  House — ^have  not 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dungarvon,  and    my  hon.   and   learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  told  us  dis 
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tinctljr,  even  before  (hii  Bill  had  been 
read  a  lecond  lime,  that  the  Roman 
Cslbolics  of  Ireland  will  never  be  latiified 
until  they  are  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
lege! of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  —  an 
inititution  founded  by  aProteatant  Queen, 
snd  endowed  vith  Protestant  money.  We 
have  heard  our  prelates  end  oar  clergy 
calumniated,  and  spokea  of  in  language 
which  I  ihail  not  venture  to  repeat.  I 
Biaert  that  they  have  been  most  groisly 
maligned.  I  have  no  hesitation  iu  saying 
that  a  more  pious,  more  learned,  or  more 
charitable  body  of  men  does  not  exist  in 
the  universe.  Prelates  and  curates  alike 
excel  in  learning  and  in  diviuiiy,  as  they 
are  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  end  are  bright  examples  of 
the  purity  of  their  Church.  Have  me  not 
daily  instances  of  Irish  clergymen  being 
invited  to  cures  and  benefices  in  this  coun- 
try, which  fully  allesta  the  truth  of  my 
■tatement?  But,  Sir,  I  own  I  feel  great 
■atisfaction  and  conSdence  when  I  con- 
■ider  that  the  Irish  (Thurch  has  already 
weathered  many  a  atorro — ha*  passed 
through  many  trials,  aod  like  refined  gold 
has  each  time  exhibited  herself  in  all  the 
lustre  of  her  slerlmg  purity  and  truth, 
And  I  feel  assured  that  the  hou.  Member 
foi  Sheffield,  however  great  his  talenti 
bowever  great  his  eloquence,  will  be  greatly 
mistaken  if  he  thinks  he  can  conjure  up 
the  evil  spirit  of  appropriation  in  sufficient 
strength  to  prevail  against  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland,  or  that  this  House 
would  give  its  sanclion  to  a  propositiou 
which  (leaving  all  other  considerations  out 
of  the  question)  is  calculated  lo  endanger 
the  peace,  the  welfare,  and  stability  of  this 
great  Empire.     We  have  been  told.  Sir — 

"That  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
Bl  Ihe  root  of  the  eviU  of  that  country,  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  would  l'.:ank  ui  infinilely 
more  If  we  were  lo  wipe  nui  thai  foul  spot, 
Iban  ihey  would,  even  if  Parliament  were  lo 
eitabUah  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church  along- 
side of  il." 
We  have  been  told — 

"  That  we  have  every  thing  Proteslant— a 
Frotestsnt  clique  which  hat  been  t 
in  the  country— a  Proleatant  ^ 
tnbute  places  and  emoluiDenli 
ProtEitant    clique — Proiestant 
have  polluted  the  seals  of  juili 
magistrates,  before  whom  theC: 
could  not  hope  forjuslice." 
We  have  been  told — 

■'Thai  Ireland  ha." 
exterminating  land' 
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Proteslant  soldiery,  whi^  at  die  beet  sad 
command  of  a  Proteilant  priest,  had  batcfaered 
and  killed  a  Calboiic  peasant,  evot  ia  ikc 
presence  of  bis  widowed  mother." 

Now,  Sir,  as  an  Irishman,  as  a  Protest- 
ant magistrate,  at  a  Protestant  landlord, 
and  as  a  Protestant  soldier,  I  repodiale 
and  deny  in  the  strongest  and  most  en- 
phalic  lerma  the  English  language  will 
admit  of,  SQCh  nnfounded,  inch  calam- 
nious,  aod  such  unchristiao  uiertioos. 
We  have  been  told  that  these  asserlicMis 
are  fact s — notorious  facts.  But  will  any 
hon.  Member  get  up  in  this  House  and 
tell  me  that  these  accusations  aretrne?  I 
will  tell  that  hon.  Member  (Hr.  Bright) 
whether  he  he  Protestant— whether  he  be 
Catholic — whether  he  be  Uniurian^-oc 
whether  he  belong  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  I  challenge  him  to  the 
proof.  I  dare  him — I  de^  him  to  prove 
them.  I  have  apoken  of  the  Society  of 
Friends — 1  mean  no  disreapect  to  tbat 
Society — hut  I  believe  Members  of  that 
Society  are  accustomed  to  plain  laagaage 
from  their  early  childhood;  the  notoriovs 
facta  I  have  just  read  to  the  Hoose  are 
couched  in  plain  langnage,  and  bo  hon. 
Member  can  be  sarprised  if  1  give  them  a 
plain  denial— a  plain  contradiction.  We 
know.  Sir,  that  this  Society  disowns  loch 
of  ilB  members  as  commit  violent  acts ; 
aod  I  cancot  think  that  ihey  can  acknow- 
ledge one  who  could  give  atterance  to 
such  aeotiments — sentiments  alike  devoid 
of  that  fraUrnal  love  and  Chriilian  charity 
which  society  holds  to  be  amongst  ber 
Grat  duties.  Before  I  sit  down.  Sir,  allow 
me  to  thank  the  House  most  sincere  j  for 
their  kind  indulgence  on  the  present  oc- 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  feared  if  he  did  not 
state  his  views  upon  the  question,  the  vote 
he  was  about  to  give  might  be  liable  to 
much  misconstruction;  he  was,  therefbre, 
desirous  that  the  House  should  beac  with 
him  for  a  short  time,  while  he  explained 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  was  prepared 
to  prefer  the  Bill  of  the  right  bon.  Gn- 
tleman  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
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Sheffield^  and  go  further  than  the  Bill   merits,  they  knew  could  not  he  successful 
proposed  to  go ;   and,  that  on  the  other  I  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to 


hand,  it  must  he  understood  that  all  who 
voted  against  the  Amendment  maintained 
that  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
should  he  inviolable.      He  was  not  "pre- 
pared  to  be  included  as  pledging  himself 
to  that.     He  did  not  consider  that,  by 
supporting  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  he  was  pre- 
cluded from  considering  and  carrying  out 
those  principles  in  favour  of  which  he  had 
given  his  vote  on  former  occasions.     He, 
m  voting  against  the  Amendment,  aband- 
oned no  principle  he  had  previously  main- 
tained; but  when  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  Amendment  and  the  proposal  of 
the  Government,  and  believing  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  would  be  a 
great  boon  and  a  great  blessing  to  Ireland, 
he  did  not  consiaer  he  was  abandoning 
any  prinaple  for  which  he  had  contended 
by  supporting  that  measure  which  he  was 
desirous  to  see  carried  into  effect,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  hon.  Friend's  Amendment. 
His  hon.  Friend  must  forgive  him  if  he  can- 
vassed the  course  he  had  pursued  in  inter- 
posing this  Amendment.     He  was  not  al- 
ways bound — (suppose  he  assented  to  the 
whole  principle  ana  detail  of  his  Amend- 
ment)— he  was  not  therefore  bound  on  all 
occasions,    and    under  all  circumstances, 
whenever  the  proposition  was  brought  for- 
ward, to  follow  out  that  general  assent  by 
his  vote,  should  that  proposition  be  inter- 
posed at  a  time  when,  and  in  a  manner 
which,  in  his  opinion  might  injure  and  im- 


an  expected  combination  of  parties  against 
the  Bill;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  remember  that  on  a  previous  oc<* 
casion,  when  it  was  expected  that  by  an 
accidental  combination  of  parties  the  Go- 
vernment might  possibly  be  left  in  a  mino- 
rity with  their  Bill,  the  greatest  conster- 
nation was  felt  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr* 
Ward),  and  Members  generally  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  and  means  were  taken 
to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.    His  object 
and  that  of  hia  hon.  Friends  was  to  give 
the  measure  a  fair,  honest,  and  steady 
support ;  and  they  were  too  honest,  if  the 
Bill  was  likely  to  be  defeated  by  an  bccu 
dental  combination  such  as  had  been  sug« 
gested,  to  support  an  Amendment  the  suc- 
cess of  which  would  have  that  effect.    In 
point  of  fact  many  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  Amendment  to-night,  would  not 
do  so  if  they  had  the  least  rear  it  would  be 
carried*    He  did  not  consider  that  there 
was  any  abandonment  of  principle  in  this 
course.     But  he  thought  it   was  a  con- 
clusive   proof   of    the    inexpediency    of 
proposing  the  Amendment  at  this   time, 
and  of  encumbering  the  progress  of  the 
measure  with   such   a   proposition.     The 
mode  of  bringing   forward  the  Amend- 
ment, therefore,  would  induce  those  who 
agreed  with  him  (Mr.  Baring)  as  to  the 
importance  of  the   Bill  to  vote  for  that 
which  was  a  practical  measure,  rather  than 
for  an  abstract  proposition,  such  as  that 


pede  that  practical  course  of  legislation  he  I  involved  in  the  Amendment  of  his  hon 

"'     "••"•-     Friend.     Then,  what  was  the  advantage 

of  that  Amendment  ?     If  it  were  carried, 
the   Bill  would  be    lost.      It  was  quite 
evident  it    could    not    pass    into    a  law 
if  they  tacked  to  it   the  proposal  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the    Member  for  Sheffield. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  himself  said,  that  he 
did  not  propose  his  Amendment  as  a  mea- 
sure adapted  to  this  particular  Bill.     If  he 
understood  him  correctly,  his  hon.  Friend 
stated,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  so  much 
as  affecting  this  particular  Bill,  as  the  in- 
troduction of  a  great   principle.     Now, 
where  was  the  advantage  of  that?     Was 
there  any  necessity  of  deciding  it  at  all  ? 
was  it  necessary  to  decide  it  and  involve  a 
sum  so  small  and  trifling  as  hardly  to  be 
worth  discussing  ?    The  other  view  of  his 
hon.  Friend  was  more  important,  he  ad- 
mitted.   His  hon.  Friend  had  stated,  and 
others  had  also  stated,  that  as  this  Bill  was 
the  first  step  in  the  course  they  were  now 
pursuing,  and  which  circumstance  would 
*  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  proceed 


would  pursue.  His  hon.  Friend  had  stated, 
with  his  usual  frankness,  that  if  he  had  to 
propose  a  measure  on  the  subject,  his  real 
opinion  was,  that  looking  at  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  better 
course  would  be  to  withdraw  all  State 
support  from  either  Church.  That,  his 
hon.  Friend  said,  was  his  opinion  two  years 
ago ;  he  did  not  know  whether  he  still  ad- 
hered to  it— - 

Mr.  Ward ;  What  I  said  was,  that  per- 
fect equality  should  be  obtained  some  way 
or  other,  and  that,  you  should  pay  all  the 
clergy  or  pay  none. 

Mr.  F.  T,  Baring :  But  whatever  might 
be  his  abstract  opinion,  the  case  now  was 
this: — they  had  before  them  a  measure 
which  would  clearly  benefit  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, and  a  proposal  they  might  fairly  carry 
lut,  and  his  course,  as  a  practical  man, 
'as  rather  to   take  the  good  they  were 

'e  of  being  able  to  obtain,  than  interpose 
iposition  which,  whatever  its  abstract 
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further,  it  was  advisable  to  speak  out  at  once, 
and  give  to  the  people  a  distinct  notification 
of  the  principles  upon  which  their  future 
progress  would  be  based.  There  was 
something  catching  in  that  argument, 
he  admitted.  There  was  something  catch- 
ing -~  something  that  fell  in  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hon.  Friend  as  a  public 
man  in  the  proposition,  that  when  they 
pro[)osed  to  adopt  a  particular  course 
of  policy,  to  state  at  once,  if  they  could, 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  about  to 
proceed.  But  did  his  hon.  Friend  tell 
them  what  his  proposal— what  his  principle 
was?  Admitting  the  argument  of  the 
importance  of  declaring  to  the  people  the 
principles  upon  which  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed, he  (Mr.  Baring)  said  they  should 
state  those  principles  intelligibly  and  dis- 
tinctly ;  but  as  yet  he  could  not  understand 
what  was  the  principle  which  his  hon. 
Friend's  proposal  involved.  He  was  aware 
that  the  Amendment  was  advocated  by 
those  who  were  hostile  to  all  church  en- 
dowment. Was  he  to  understand  that 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  looked  upon  it  as  in- 
volving hereafter  the  proposal  of  endowing 
the  Catholic  Church?  For,  whether  it 
were  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  or  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  the  proposition 
was  for  an  endowment  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy.  Was  he  to  understand  that 
those  who  were  hostile  to  endowments 
altogether,  were  now  abandoning  that  prin- 
ciple, and  would  hereafter  be  ready  to 
support,  under  whatever  circumstances,  and 
at  whatever  time  it  might  be  proposed,  the 
question  of  the  endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  ?  Was  that  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  nature  of  their  Vote  to-night; 
or  did  they  not  reserve  to  themselves  rather 
the  entire  liberty  hereafter  of  proposing  a 
measure  such  as  the  alternative  contem- 
plated by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but  not 
by  his  Reisolution,  of  withdrawing  all  grants 
from  either  the  one  religion  or  the  other, 
and  also  from  :the  Presbyterians?  Was 
this  the  understanding?  Others  were 
asked  to  transfer  entirely  the  funds  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  to  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  His  noble  Friend  was 
prepared  to  reduce  and  remodel  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  to  support  that 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
also.  Which  was  the  course  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Ward)  adopted  ?  If  it  was 
so  expedient  to  declare  to  the  people  of 
England  the  principles  upon  which,  in 
future,  they  were  to  proceed  in  this  matter, 
let  his  hon.  Friend  have  the  goodness  to 
state  which  of  all  those  courses  he  would 


have  them  pursue.  He  was  not  snrproed 
at  the  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House,  any  more  than  he  was  surprised  at 
the  difference  of  opinion  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  legi^ 
lation  on  the  subject,  that  ^  there  were  lo 
many  gradations  of  opinion,  and  so  nodi 
variety  in  the  decisions  to  which  different 
minds  arrived.  Was  it,  then,  advisable  to 
lay  down  at  this  moment  any  decision  as 
determining  the  course  they  were  here- 
after to  pursue,  from  which  no  deviation 
could  be  permitted  ?  Were  there  not  dif- 
ficulties already  sufficiently  embarrassiog 
to  any  public  man  who  might  hereafter 
have  to  deal  with  this  question ;  and  n as 
it  not  sufficient  to  know  that  they  sbouU 
have  to  deal  with  those  difficulties,  without 
binding  their  hands  and  the  hands  of  Par- 
liament as  to  the  course  in  which  iher 
should  legislate  ?  He  thought  it  far  better 
that  they  should  pass  no  such  Resolution 
— that  they  should  make  no  such  decision 
than  risk  being  placed  in  this  positioo- 
that  having  made  it,  and  announced  it  to 
the  people  of  England  as  the  fiied  deter- 
mination  of  the  Government  and  the  Leg^ 
lature,  they  should  afterwards  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  it,  and  legislate  upon  > 
different  principle  ?  But  he  was  told  that 
by  admitting  the  principle  of  his  boo. 
Friend  (Mr.  Ward),  they  would  be  more 
likely  in  this,  or  any  similar  measure,  to 
meet  with  the  general  assent  of  the  coun- 
try. He  well  knew  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining that  assent ;  but  he  could  not  per* 
suade  himself  that  such  would  be  the  result 
W^hat  party  would  they  conciliate  by  that 
course?  Was  it  the  Irish  Protestants^ 
Against  the  present  Bill  comparatively  fei^ 
petitions  had  emanated  from  that  body; 
but  did  they  suppose,  if  they  introduced  a 
clause  which,  not  only  as  regarded  the  pre- 
sent Billy  but  in  its  future  legislation, 
would  bind  the  House  to  this  particular 
principle  of  appropriation,  they  would  con- 
ciliate the  Irish  Protestants?  Did  tbej 
believe  that  they  would  conciliate  the 
Irish  Protestant  body  if  they  held  out  the 
prospect  of  stripping  their  Church  of  its 
endowments  ?  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
Catholics  themselves.  He  saw  nothing 
to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  would  be  dissatisfied 
if  they  did  not  deprive  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  of  every  means  of  re- 
venue whatever.  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  such  feeling  existed  amongst  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland ;  if  he  did,  he  should 
have   much   less   satisfaction  in  support- 
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ing  the  Government  Bill.  Then  as  to 
the  question  of  endowment.  So  far  as 
principle  was  concerned,  it  mattered  lit- 
tle whether  the  funds  for  endowing 
the  Catholic  Church  came  from  the  Pro- 
testant Church  revenues  or  the  Consolidated 
Fund — it  was  equally  endowed  in  either 
case.  The  difference  was  merely  one  of 
expense — ^how  the  payment  should  he  hest 
made ;  it  became  not  a  question  of  prin. 
ciple  in  this  view,  but  one  of  finance — 
whether  you  would  lay  on  additional  tithes 
for  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
He  wbhed  they  could  get  rid  of  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  deal  with  it  altogether 
as  a  financial  question.  There  was  no 
proposition  more  clear^  than  that  any  mo- 
ney which  they  might  lay  out  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  peace  and  satisfaction 
in  Ireland,  would  repay  them  amply*  and 
to  a  greater  extent,  than  they  could  possi- 
bly expect.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Newcastle  had  expressed  his 
opinions  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  country, 
and  had  said  that  the  question  was  not, 
with  the  people,  whether  there  should  be 
an  Established  Church  or  not,  but  the 
great  objection  was  against  endowing  a 
religion  which  they  believed  to  be  founded 
in  error.  But  if  they  endowed  at  all,  they 
would  be  no  more  endowing  error  if  they 
took  the  money  from  one  source  or  the  other. 
He  agreed  in  this  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Member  for  Newcastle.  He  believed, 
after  all,  the  objection  was — and  they  saw 
it  in  the  petitions  generally — that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  question 
of  Establishments,  the  real  objection  arose 
out  of  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of 
the  House  were  not  sensible  enough  of 
the  power  and  influence  possessed  by  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  he  believed  that 
they  would  throw  incalculable  difficulties 
in  their  way  if  they  roused  that  power,  and 
the  feelings  which  it  would  prompt,  against 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  Ireland. 
He,  for  one,  would  be  no  party  to 
binding  the  House  to  any  course  to  be  af- 
terwards pursued.  This  was  not  with  him 
an  objection  of  conscience  to  the  Resolution 
of  his  hon.  Friend.  He  did  not  entertain 
upon  the  subject  of  the  grant,  those  con- 
scientious objections  felt  and  expressed  by 
others.  He  believed  that  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land that  its  temporalities  should  be  recon- 
dered,  and  that  the  scandals  of  which 
y  heard  should  be  swept  away  from  that 
blishment.  He  said  this  quite  inde- 
nilj  of  the  question  of  the  appropria- 


tion of  the  revenue  of  the  Protestant  Church 
for  Catholic  purposes.  Even  although  the 
Catholic  Church  were  endowed  from 
other  sources — if  he  wanted  not  a  farthing 
for  its  Establishment — still,  as  a  Protest- 
ant, and  as,  he  trusted,  not  an  indifferent 
one,  he  should  be  anxious  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant Church  to  that  sum  which  should 
be  considered  sufficient  for  its  mainte- 
nance, and  for  the  due  instruction  of  the 
flocks  committed  to  its  charge.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  believed  that  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Catholic  clergy  would  be  a 
great  blessing.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  he 
spoke  of  such  an  endowment  as  could  be 
received  by  them  without  degradation — 
without  injury  to  their  usefulness  among 
their  flock,  and  not  with  the  view  of 
making  them  the  servile  dependants  of 
the  State.  The  endowment  of  the  Irish 
priesthood,  he  maintained,  would  be  a 
blessing  to  Ireland  in  itself;  it  would 
be  an  act  of  justice  to  Ireland,  of  policy 
towards  this  country,  and  an  advantage  to 
that  common  Christianity  which.  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  they  all  held.  While  he 
said  so,  however,  he  believed  that  there 
was  a  laree  body  of  the  people  in  this 
country  wno  would  willingly  consent  to 
the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  from 
the  public  purse;  but  if  that  proposition 
were  to  be  united  to  one  for  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Church  of  its  reve- 
nues, they  would  find  that  the  number  of 
its  supporters  would  be  very  much  dimin- 
ished. There  were  many  Protestants  who 
by  no  means  thought  the  abuses  o^  the 
Irish  Church  a  part  of  its  religion ;  and 
who,  while  they  would  be  very  willing  to 
support  a  revision  of  the  Establishment, 
would  by  no  means  so  readily  entertain 
the  proposition  of  handing  its  revenues 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was 
desirous  for  both  these  measures ;  but  he 
found  that  their  conjunction  made  them 
more  'difficult  to  be  carried.  He  did  not 
fee  any  necessity  for  such  a  conjunction ; 
and  he  therefore  objected,  not  to  the  mea- 
sures themselves,  but  to  such  a  union  as  he 
considered  would  impede  them.  In  stating 
this  he  was,  of  course,  merely  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  own  private  opinion  that  such 
was  the  case.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  felt  great  reluct- 
ance in  adopting  any  Resolution  which 
would  bind  the  House  as  to  its  future 
course.  It  was  in  vain  to  conceal  from 
themselves  how  deeply  the  English  people 
felt  upon  this  subject.    He  was  not  one 
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who  would  be  inclined  to  abandon  an  opin- 
ion because  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  a 
majority ;  but  this  House  must  look  to  a 
certain  extent^  and  those  who  governed  the 
country  must  look  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  if  they 
found  that  they  could  obtain  their  end  in 
a  manner  which,  upon  abstract  principles, 
they  might  not  prefer  as  the  best  upon 
paper^  but«  at  the  same  time,  which  would 
give  to  Ireland  what  they  wished  to  give 
it — ^which  would  give  it  in  a  way  which 
would  produce  less  dissatisfaction  in  Eng- 
land— he,  for  one,  would  be  prepared  to 
support  such  a  measure,  let  it  come  from 
whom  it  might;  and  he  would  not,  by 
voting  for  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
carrying  it. 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  we  lived  io  singular 
political  times,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  fact, 
he  might  cite  his  own  case,  at  finding  him- 
self called  on  to  oppose  the  view  of  the 
question  taken  by  his  right  hoo.  Friend 
(Mr.  fiariog).    His  right  hon.  Friend  was 
a  powerful  opponent  of  any  measure,  be- 
cause it  was  quite  efident  that  his  senti- 
ments proceeded  from  his  heart.     But  he 
confessed,  in  this  instance,  the   reasoning 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  not  satisfied 
him,  nor  would  it  deter  him  from  openly 
expressing  his  opinion  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  right  course  for  him  to  take  was 
to  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield.     When  his  right  hon.  Friend 
said  he  wished  to  warn  the  House  not  to 
embark  in  a  course  of  difficulties   which 
would  have  the  effect  of  fettering  subse- 
quent legislation,  he  would  ask  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  how  he  proposed  to  re- 
move the  difficulty  ?    Did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  think  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  sailing  as   it 
were,  on  a  Mediterranean   Sea,  with  no 
wintry  gales  to  disturb  its  unruffled  pro 
gress  ?    So  far  from  this  being  the  case^ 
he  considered  that  the  Bill  was  embarked 
on  a  tempestuous  ocean ;  and  he  would 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  there 
were  difficulties  in  it  which  would  embar- 
rass its  progress  more  certainly  than  any 
Motion  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field would  bring  forward.     His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  asked  whether  the  proposition 
would  conciliate  the  opponents    of  the 
Government  measure  ;  and  had  advised 
Government  to  attend  to  the  opinions  of 
the  people.     He  quite  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  f^  '  *  ^  to 
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that  opinion  was  conscientiously  expressed, 
provided  no  violence  was  done  to  the  con- 
science ;   but  he  for  one,  from  cowardice^ 
would  never  abandon  one  sentiment  or 
principle  which  he  believed  ought  to  be 
entertained.     The  hon.  Member  for  Shef* 
field  had  said  that  in  his  present  Motioa 
he  did  not  depart  from  any  one  opioioa 
he  had  previously  expressed  on  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment;   but,  abiding  by 
the  principle,  he  was  willing  to  make  some 
concessions  to  his  opponents.     His  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baring)  had  said   there 
were  many  persons  who  would  support  a 
Motion  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Cbarcb, 
but  who  would  not  vote  for  anything  that 
tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  Cborch. 
He  avowed  himself  of  that  party  or  sectioa^ 
or  shadow  of  a  party,  or  ghost  of  a  section^ 
if  such  a  thing  could  be,  who  thought 
that  the  Irish  Church  Establisbroeot  ought 
to  be  fined  down ;  and  he  would  not  be 
deterred  from  voting  for  a  measure  Uiet 
embraced  such  an  object,  from  false  or 
real  assertions  that  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  destroy  the  Irish  Established  Choreh. 
It  had  been  asserted  that  the  coospaei  et 
the  Union  forbade  any  legislation  for  the 
reform  of  the  Choreh.    He  would  ask 
the  House  to  recollect  what  had  been  done 
by  former  Acts.     Had  they  not  narrowed 
the  episcopal  circlet    Had  they  not,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Com  mission ,  taken  a  portion  of  the  reveniies 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  diverted  them  to 
other  purposes  P    He  counselled  the  Rouse 
to  abandon  all  delusion  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  fettered  and  chained  by  the  terms 
of  that  compact.    Any  man  of  sense,  who 
addressed  his  unbiassed  reflection  to  the 
important  subject  of  the  expediency  of 
making  some  change  in  the  present  post* 
tion  of  the  Irish  hierachical  Establishment, 
must  acknowledge  there  was   nothing  in 
past  history  to  warrant  him  in  saying  that 
the  House  was  fettered  on  this  question 
by  previous  contract.    The  hon.  Member 
for  Newcastle  stated,  that  the  general  body 
of   Dissenters  on  the  old    ground— the 
odttiffi  theologicum — objected  to  the  policy 
of  the  Ministers,  and  that  this  feeling — the 
fear  of  disseminating  what  they  termed 
the  odious  doctrines  of  Popery — had  kd 
them  to  cover  the  Table  of  the  House  with 
petitions  against  the  grant.      His  hoo* 
Friend  ought  to  recoUect  the   different 
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sibly  indace  him  to  think  that  it  would 
not  be  very  ad?]iable  for  the  House  to  be 
swayed  by  a  clamour  raised  on  such  dif- 
ferent grounds.     Such  expressions  as  had 
been  used  at  meetings — namely,  treason 
to  Her  Majesty,  treason  to  the  Throne, 
and  similar  strong  language,  he  entirely 
deprecated.     He  would  not  hold  alliance 
— he  would  not  be  considered  to   be  in 
amity,  with  men  who  held  such  opinions, 
and  who    indulged    in    such    language. 
Adieu  to  careful  consideration  of  import- 
ant questions ;  adieu  to  that  coolness  and 
temperate  tone  in  which  discussions  within 
doors  ought  to  be  regulated,  if  such  violent 
and  intemperate  expressions  out  of  doors 
were  to  be  regarded.      In  saying  thus 
much,  he  was  bound  to  declare  that  when 
a  conscientious  feeling  did  pervade  the 
breasts  of  any  large  part  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  that  such  a  feeling  ought 
not  to  be  slurred  over ;  and  if  asked  whe- 
ther he  thought  the  measure  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  would    solve  the 
difficulty  which  surrounded  the  question, 
he  replied  that  though  the  measure  might 
not  entirely  smooth  the  difficulty,  it  would 
do  something  towards  that  object.     He 
considered  this  question  was  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  question  of  an  annual  grant 
to    Maynootb.    The    moment  the   pro- 
position was  put  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill, 
that  moment  the  original  spirit  of  the 
grant  was  departed  from — and  the  measure 
roust  be  considered  as  containing  some- 
thing more  than   an   idea  respecting  the 
future  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.     By  this  grant  he  did  not  con- 
ceive he  was  going  to  increase  the  number 
of   dangerous   emissaries    of   Rome,    or 
''Jesuitical  incendiaries  ;" — bugbears  put 
boldly  forth  by  the  opponents  of  theMin- 
Isterial  policy,  not  for  the  terror  of  children, 
but  of  children  of  a  larger  growth.     He 
had  seen  in  one  of  the  morning  papers, 
that  if  the  Roman   Catholic  priests  were 
better  educated,  by  means  of  the  increased 
grant,  the  result  would  probably  be  the 
Protestantising  of  Ireland.     This  was  the 
view  taken  by  some  of  the  supporters  of 
the  grant ;  but  he  would  pass  it  over  with- 
out remark.     He  would,  however,  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  a  question  to  which  he 
hoped  to  have  a  serious  reply.     It  was—- 
why,  if  this  measure  (the  increased  grant 
to  Maynootb)  in  his  view  was  so  consist- 
ent with  justice,  to  the  safety  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  to  the  stability  of  the  institutions 
of  Europe,  why  was  it  postponed  until 
the  year  1845 ;  and  what  in  the  year  1845 


had  occurred  so  imminent  in  its  character 
as  to   induce  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
bring  it  forward  ?    The  right  hon.  Baronet 
in  his  speech  alluded  to  the  position   of 
this   country    with    reference    to  certain 
countries  across  the  Atlantic,  and  with 
reference    to  our  situation  with    respect 
to    Ireland.      He    said,    conscientiously 
and  firmly,  that  this  part  of    the    right 
hon.    Baronet's    speech    was   indiscreet. 
Nothing    could    be    more    dangerous  in 
the  present  position  of   affairs,  whether 
abroad  or  in  Ireland,  than  to  make  such 
an  allusion  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
done,  to  be  quoted  by  itinerant  orators   in 
^Ireland ;  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
saying  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  this  concession,  not  merely  to  do 
good  to  that  country,  but  from  his  seeing 
the  shadow   of  coming  hostilities,    and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pal- 
liate the  feelings  of  our  Irish  countrymen ; 
otherwise  he  would   not  have   been  pre- 
pared to  grant  such  a  measure.  ["No, no."] 
This  was  the  impression  on  every  Mem- 
ber's mind,  that  without  some  such  feeling 
this  measure  would  not  have  emanated 
from  the  Government.      P*  Hear,  hear,^ 
from  the  Treasury  bench,]  Then  he  would 
ask  those  Gentlemen  who  cried  **  Hear, 
hear,"  and  '*  No,  no/'  for  what  reason  this 
measure  had  been  postponed   till  now? 
Why  had  it  not  been  brought  forward  in 
1839  or    1840  ?     The  Judge  Advocate 
laughed  ;  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  his 
defence  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.    Did 
they  consider  that  they  had  waited  till  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  had  reached   the 
monster  meetings  in  Ireland  ?     He  would 
repeat  a  question  that  had  been  often  put, 
— he  would  ask,  did  the  monster  meetings 
form  the  only  objection  to  this   increased 
grant    to    Maynootb  ?     He  thought  the 
House  could  scarcely  forget  that,  year  after 
year,  the  measure  now  proposed  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  been  urged 
upon  the  consideration  of  the   House  of 
Commons  by  those  friends  near  him  who 
now  sat  on  the  Opposition  benches  ;    and 
he  would  put  another  question — when  the 
present  Ministers  were  out  of  office,  did 
they  receive  the  propositions  of  his  friends 
on  the  subject  of  Maynootb  in  the  same 
spirit  that  the  Opposition  of  the  present 
dav  had  received   theirs?     He   believed 
that  no  one  would  attempt  to  answer  that 
question  in  the  affirmative.     He  wished  to 
carry  his  interrogations  a  little  further  ;— 
the  question  which  he  had  to   put    was 
an    '*old    tale/'   but    he   must   repeat 
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it,  if  tliere  be  7,000»000  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 800,000  Members  of  the  Established 
Church,    and     1,000,000  of    Protestant 
Dissenters  of  all  sorts,  was  the  existing 
system  of  the  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland  to  be  maintained  for  a  minority 
BO  exceedingly  small  ?     The  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  had   two  archbishops, 
ten  bishops,  and  a  multitude  of  parochial 
clergy.     For  that  rev.  and  right  rev.  body 
he  entertained  the  highest  respect.     He 
doubted  not  that  many  of  them  deserved 
to  be  described  as  the  lights  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  that 
there  were  amongst  them  men   who  fully 
sustained   the   apostolic  character.      He 
would  not  have  any  one  man  suffer  whoheld 
a  benefice  in  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Es- 
stablished  Church ;  but,  then  he  begged 
the  House  to  remember  that  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  had  already  been  ac- 
cumulated ;  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners had  already  invested  as  much  as 
47,000/.  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols. 
It  was  also  well  known  that  there  was  an 
enormous  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland 
which  did  not  contain  more  than  ten  Pro- 
testants.    Could,  then,  such   an   Estab- 
lishment as  that  which  they  had  in  Ire- 
land co-exist  with  such  a  state  of  things? 
It   would   be   impossible   to   maintain    a 
tranquil  state  of  society  amidst  such  a  di- 
versity of  sentiment  and  such  inequality 
of  numbers.     If  they  attempted  to  main- 
tain it  they  could  only  succeed  by  physi- 
cal force,  and  by  the  sword.     He  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  two  Establish- 
ments   might   co-exist  in    Ireland.      In 
Rhenish  Germany  there  were  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  living  together  as 
fellow-subjects  and  fellow-citizens  in  per- 
fect harmony,  and  the  same  temples  were 
used  for  the  religious  ceremonies  of  both 
persuasions.    This  was  the  case  at  Heidel- 
berg, at   Baden-Baden,  and   in    various 
places  throughout  Switzerland.     He  must 
not,  however,  leave  this  subject  without 
adverting  to  a  charge   which   had  been 
preferred  against  his   right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dungarvon.     It  was  said 
that  he  and  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  in  Ireland  destroyed. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  often  expressed 
a  contrary  opinion  in  private ;  and  he  be- 
lieved  there  were  many   hon.  Members 
now  in  the  House  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  who  '  'elt  the 
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called  upon  them  now  publicly  to  avoir 
the  sentiments  which  they  had  often  pri. 
vately  expressed.  In  supporting  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sheffield,  he  was  abiding  by  principle, 
and  in  these  days  principle  was  worth 
more  than  a  Bill ;  for  unfortunately  at 
present  public  men  did  not  stand  so  veiy 
high  with  regard  to  consistency  as  lo  ren- 
der principle  a  matter  of  anything  less 
than  the  highest  importance. 

Captain  Gladstone  wished  briefly  to 
state  his  reasons  for  the  vote  he  had  al. 
ready  given,  and  was  about  to  give.  Re 
wished  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  the 
gentlemen  who  signed  the  petitions  from 
the  place  he  represented  ;  but  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  support  the  grant,  he 
would  be  less  entitled  to  their  confidence 
if  he  did  not  vote  according  to  his  con. 
victions.  As  an  hon.  Member  had  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  to  make  the  grant 
annual,  he  should,  for  the  present,  re- 
serve what  he  had  to  say  on  that  point. 
From  a  personal  visit  to  Maynooth  Col- 
lege he  could  confirm  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R« 
Peel)  respecting  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  building,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  students. 
The  present  state  of  Maynooth  was  doC 
creditable  to  the  State  with  which  it  was 
connected,  nor  were  the  feelings  with 
which  the  students  left  the  College  fa- 
vourable to  the  general  peace  of  thecooo- 
try.  By  improving  the  education  of  thoee 
who  were  to  be  the  future  priests,  they 
would  bind  the  institution  in  a  better 
spirit,  and  no  doubt  would  materially  con- 
tribute to  softep  the  animosities  existing 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry 
and  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  He 
did  not  agree  with  those  who  thought  the 
I  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
i  lurked  behind  the  present  measure.  If 
I  that  were  his  belief  he  would  not  support 
the  grant.  It  did  not  necessarily  follow 
that  because  we  gave  a  better  education 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  we 
were  therefore  bound  tu  provide  for  theoi 
in  after  life.  During  his  visit  lo  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  he  asked  the  rev. 
President,  to  whose  kindness  be  bore  wil- 
ling testimony—"  Suppose  a  larger  and 
more  liberal  endowment  were  made,  would 
i*  *  '  ^he  higher  classes  of  Roman 
end  their  sons  to  enter  the 
'iis  answer  was—** 
ist.**  Hem 
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the  f  acaniet  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. Mr.  O'Connell,  in  arguing  that 
money  was  not  necessary  to  the  support 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
said— 

**  Has  the  Catholic  church  fallen  for  want 
of  money?  No:  she  was  never  in  a  more 
triumphant  state.  She  has  four  arcbhishops, 
twenty-three  bishops,  two  thousand  parish 
priests,  each  of  whom  has  two  or  three  curates. 
We  have  an  unbroken  hierarchy  as  perfect 
and  as  organized  as  before  the  days  of  Henry 
VIII.  It  is  not  money,  then,  that  supports 
her." 


He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  by  sup- 
porting this  grant  he  was  doing  an  act 
that  would  lead  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman    Catholic   priests.      He  believed 
their  position  was  as  comfortable,  if  the 
station  in  life  from  whence    they   were 
taken  was  considered,    as    that  of  the 
clergymen  of  this  country,  or  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the   Church   of »  Scotland.      He 
should  give  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  his  most  strenuous  op- 
position.    He  believed  if  hon.   Members 
on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House 
voted  for  the  Amendment  then,  they  might 
be  justly   taunted  with  having  deserted 
their  principles.     He  should  defend  the 
Church  of  Ireland  on  religious  irrounds. 
He  believed  the  prescription  of  300  years 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland   consider  that   Church    as  their 
birthright,  and  that  it  was  their  doty  to 
transmit  it  to  their  posterity.     Much  had 
been  said  of  the  remissness  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  in  past  times;    but  now, 
when  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
they  were  performing  their  duties,  it  would 
be  very  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  any 
portion  of  their  revenues.      He   should 
willingly  support  any  measure  calculated 
to  confer  a  real  benefit  on  the   Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  but  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  diminish  the  revenues  of  the 
Established    Church,  then   his   principle 
was  still  *'  no  surrender."    The  extent  of 
church  accommodation  provided  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  had  been  contrasted  with 
the  paucity  of  the  Protestant  parishioners, 
but  it  was  well  known  that  in  oreneral  the 
number  of  churches  was  insufficient.     A 
vast  number  of  churches  had  been  lately 
erected  by  private  subscription,  and  the 
wants  of  the  Protestant  community  re- 
quired many  more.     He  should  give  the 
Amendment  his  decided  opposition. 

Viscount  Howick:  I  agree  to  a  great 
tztent  in  what  fell,  in  the  beginning  of  his 


speech,  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Portsmouth.    I  certainly  can- 
not concur  in  his  concluding  observations; 
but  I  agree  that  the  great  question  brought 
before  us  is  not  submitted  either  in  a  con- 
venient form  or  on  a  convenient  occasion. 
I  think  the  occasion  inconvenient,  because 
it  undoubtedly  interferes  with  the  progress 
of  a  Bill  to  which  I,  for  one,  am  anxious 
to  give  my  best  support.     I  think  the  form 
inconvenient,  because  the  question  really 
raised,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  great  and 
important  question   whether    the    whole 
arrangement  of  the  Irish  Church  should 
be  remodelled  or  not.     And  that  is  sub- 
mitted incidentally  as  to  the  funds  from 
which    the  comparatively   small   sum  of 
26,000/.  is  to  be  drawn.     Sir,  this  seems 
to  me  far  too  small  a  proposal  to  bring  for- 
ward as  the  test  of  so  great  a  principle. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  seems  to  be 
the  wish  of  Gentlemen  at  both  sides  that 
this  question  should  be  considered  as  really 
intended  to  decide  the  point,  whether  the 
present  appropriation  of  Church  property 
should  be  continued,  or  whether  the  exist- 
ing arrangement  should  be  reconsidered 
— when  a  division  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
test  of  our  views  on  this  question,  I  am 
willing  to  consider  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  submitted.    And,  though 
I  feel  very  unequal  to  the  task  of  address- 
ing the  House  on    such  a  subject,  yet 
having,  ever  since  my  entrance  into  public 
life,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject 
— having  entertained  strong  opinions  upon 
it,  and  every  additional  year's  experience 
only  serving  to  strengthen  them^I  cannot 
allow  this  debate  to  close  without  express- 
ing my  views,  however  inadequately  I  may 
be  able  to  do  so.     I  have  always  regarded 
the  Church  of  Ireland  in  the  same  light  as 
my  right  hon.    Friend   the   Member  for 
Edinburgh.      In  his  most  unanswerable 
speech  of  last  night  I  entirely  concur.     I 
have  always  regarded  the  maintenance  of 
the  Irish  Church  on  its  present  footing  as 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and 
policy.     I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  the 
maintenance  of  that  Church  has  been  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion.     I  am   so  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  great  principles  of  that  reli- 
gion, that  I  firmly  believe,  if  they  were 
given  fair  play,  if  they  were  not  weighed 
down  by  the  injustice  of  the  system  to 
which  they  are  united,  tliey  must  in  three 
centuries  have  taken  root  and  flourished 
in  the  soil  of  Ireland  as  they  have  done  in 
other  countries.    I  believe  also  the  Church 
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of  Ireland  is  the  main  source  of  all  that 
roisgovernment  and  oppression  under 
which  the  Irish  for  nearly  three  centuries 
have  suffered.  Sir,  this  is  the  view  I  take 
of  this  subject.  It  is  one  I  never  con- 
cealed. When  I  was  a  party  to  bringing 
forward  the  Appropriation  Clause,  I  never 
attempted  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
arguments  on  which  I  supported  the  pro- 
position were  arguments  which,  if  pushed 
to  the  utmost,  would  have  carried  me  fur- 
ther than  the  clause  then  proposed.  I 
never  disguised  that  such  was  the  fact;  and 
if  I  was  content  with  a  proposal  falling  far 
short  of  the  principle  for  which  I  contended, 
it  was  because  I  believed  that  at  that  time 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  in- 
clined to  accept  far  less  than  justice  entitled 
them  to  demand.  In  1838,  when  I  con- 
sented to  the  passing  of  a  Tithe  Bill  with- 
out the  Appropriation  Clause,  I  also  did 
not  conceal  that  I  acquiesced  in  the  deter^ 
mination  of  Government^  not  because  I  had 
altered  my  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
Appropriation  Clause,  but  because  I  felt 
that  the  time  at  which  such  a  compromise 
could  have  been  accepted  had  gone  by. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  may  re- 
member that  that^  and  that  only,  was  the 
ground  on  which  I  consented  to  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  a  Tithe  Bill  without  the 
Appropriation  Clause.  I  have  always  held 
that  the  Appropriation  Clause— not  so 
much  from  what  it  did  as  from  the  spirit 
it  displayed — as  being  a  tender,  of  part  at 
least,  of  the  just  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
and  which,  when  originally  proposed,  the 
Catholics  were  willing  to  accept — to  be  a 
concession,  not  so  much  to  their  interest 
as  to  their  feelings  and  sense  of  honour, 
which  are  wounded  by  the  existing  arrange- 
ment. But  I  said  in  1838  that  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  that  from  the  protracted 
contests,  from  the  debates  of  many  years, 
the  original  state  of  things  was  altered, 
and  that  the  language  of  those  opposed  to 
the  clause  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  ren- 
der it  not  worth  the  struggle  by  which  it 
could  be  obtained  ;  that  I  saw  that  a  com- 
promise of  this  kind  would  be  no  longer 
accepted ;  that,  not  being  acceptablp,  it 
was  clear  that  the  larger  and  more  difficult 
question  with  respect  to  the  Church  most 
at  no  distant  period  be  raised  ;  that  I  did 
not  then  raise  it  because  those  interested 
did  not  think  it  could  then  be  advantage- 
ously brought  forward,  but  which  I  saw 
must  come  before  us  ultimately,  and  I 
never  concealed  in  what  way  justice,  in  my 
opinioDy  required  it  ahould  be  Mttled«     1 


hare  referred  to  these  things  merely  to 
show  that  when  the  right  boo.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  spoke  of  Gentle* 
men  on  this  side  as  being  now  prepared  to 
go  farther  than  they  did  formerly,  be  di4 
not  do  us,  or  at  least  all  of  us,  justice. 
He  will  bear  me  witness  that  my  opioioDs 
were  formerly  strongly  avowed,  and  sap- 
ported  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  I  shall 
not  attempt  now,  after  having  so  ofteo 
addressed  the  House  on  the  subject,  and 
more  especially  after  the  admirable  speech 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the 
existing  arrangement.  I  wish  rather  at 
once  to  go  to  the  practical  question  of  bow 
this  anomaly  and  injustice,  as  I  consider 
it,  is  to  be  dealt  with.  Sir,  I  have  no  he* 
sitation  in  stating  my  opinion  on  that 
point.  I  have  already  said  that  more  thaa 
two  years  ago  I  stated  it  as  my  persuasioa 
that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  a  com- 
promise on  this  question  could  be  listened 
to.  You  might,  I  firmly  believe,  had  yoa 
been  content  to  accept  the  Appropriation 
Clauseofl  835,  have  maintained  the  Church, 
for  our  time  at  least,  without  seriooslj 
trenching  upon  its  revenues.  But  yoa 
triumphed  in  resisting  that  compromise. 
The  result  is  that  you  have  now  brought 
about  a  state  of  things  in  which,  in  my 
opinion,  compromise  is  no  longer  practic- 
able. You  must  now  do  full  justice  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  is  no  use  anj 
longer  endeavouring  to  palter  with  the 
question.  I,  for  one,  will  never  again  be 
a  party  to  an  incomplete  and  ioadeqaate 
measure  of  reform.  I  will  never  disturb 
the  country  by  proposing  any  measure 
that  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  go  to  ibe  root 
of  the  evil— when  I  say  go  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  what  I  mean  is,  one  that  does 
not  deal  on  entirely  equal  terms  with 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  There  most 
be  no  distinction— there  most  be  no  inso- 
lent assumption  of  any  greater  correctness 
of  doctrine,  or  of  a  claim  to  be  regarded 
by  the  State  and  by  the  Government  as 
the  Protestant  party  in  the  State.  The 
Catholic  and  Protestant  interest,  most,  in 
my  opinion,  be  considered  and  be  dealt 
with  alike.  I  am  persuaded  this  is  not  tbe 
time  to  disguise  oor  opinions  as  to  the 
Church.  I  wish  to  have  no  concealmeot 
whatever  on  the  subject;  and  I  will  tell 
you,  therefore,  what,  according  to  my  pre* 
sent  information,  appears  to  me  tbe  cnode 
in  which  the  subject  should  be  desk  witlu 
I  say,  in  the  first  place,  1  would  save  all 
•r'    -^  *~'-resu«    I  would  noli  oo  9mj 
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accountj  mulct  of  their  incomes  those  who 
now  receive  them  from  the  Irish  Church. 
Therefore,  to  meet  the  immediatedifficulty, 
I  think  we  are  bound  to  draw  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  this  country.     Under 
other  circumstances  this  might  be  unjust^ 
and  I  am  most  strongly  of  opinion  that 
Ireland  herself  should  ultimately  provide 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Irish 
people,  just  as  England  provides  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  English  people. 
As  a  permanent  arrangement,  I  hold  that 
to  be  what  justice  requires;  for  we  have  no 
right  to  call  on  the  English  people  to  con- 
tribute from  the  taxes  to  the  instruction 
of  Ireland.     But  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment the  case  is  different.     I  think  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  English  people  themselves 
that  we  are  not  now  in  a  situation  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  Irish 
people  from  the  property  of   the  Irish 
Church.     But  for  the  prejudices  of  this 
country  a  considerable  sum  would  now  be 
disposable  for  the  purpose.      But  for  the 
prejudices  of  England  and  Scotland  the 
Appropriation  Clause  would  have   been 
carried  in  1835;  and  not  only  that,  but 
if  those  prejudices  had  not  interfered,  and 
we  had  then  been  able  to  deal  with  the 
application  of  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Church,  as  reason  and  common  sense  dic« 
tated,  you  would  not  have  been  compelled 
to  fritter  and  waste  it  away  as  you  have 
done.     You  wasted  it  by  the  arrangement 
of  1838,  as  to  bishops'  lands.    If  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Irish  Church  had  not  been 
devoted  to  unpopular  purposes-*if  you  had 
not  applied  it  to  objects  to  which  the  ge- 
neral sense  of  Ireland  was  opposed,  you 
need  not  have  wasted  it  in  the  scandalous 
way  you  have  done.     If  the  property  of 
the  Church  had  been  devoted  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  I  believe  neither  the  Parliament 
nor  the  Irish  people  would  have  consented 
as  to  the  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
bishops*  lands.      Precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  from  the  unpopular  and  unjust 
application  of  the  revenues,  a  sacrifice  of 
25  per  cent,  was  made  of  the  tithes  in 
1833.     Therefore,  I  maintain,  as  those 
mistakes  have  arisen  from  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  prejudices,  the  no  doubt  honest 
prejudices,  of  the  English    and   Scotch 
people,  the  consequences  should  fairly  fall 
on  those  who  committed  them,  and  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  ought  to  pay  for  the 
present  religious  wants  of  Ireland.    But  I 
say  that  instruction  should  ultimately  be  i 
iiippUtd  by  Ireland  ltself«    U  I  had  to ' 


deal  with  the  property  of  the  Church,  I 
should  invest  it  in  Commissioners,  I  should 
provide  that  they  should  pay  the  existing 
incumbents.  And  as  those  interests  fell 
in,  the  first  charge  I  should  make  on  it 
would  be  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  I  say  the  first  charge, 
because  I  know  it  is  the  custom  on  this  and 
on  the  other  side  to  talk  of  giving  any  sur- 
plus that  may  be  found  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  I  repudiate  that  notion  as 
altogether  unjust.  I  say  the  Catholics 
have  the  first  claim  on  the  funds.  They 
are  the  majority ;  they  are  of  the  poorest 
class;  the  property  originally  belonged  to 
them  until  it  was  transferred  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Established  Church.  In 
every  point  of  view,  then,  in  which  this 
property  can  be  regarded,  they  have  the 
first  claim  on  it.  Not  only  in  this  view, 
but  in  another,  I  think  it  is  for  the  national 
interest  that  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  people 
should  be  provided  for.  Precisely  as  it  is 
the  interest  of  England  that  the  clergy  of 
England  should  have  an  independent  pro- 
vision without  forcing  contributions  from 
their  flocks,  I  think  it  of  essential  impor- 
tance that  the  clergy  of  the  great  body  o 
the  Irish  people  should  have  incomes  in- 
dependent of  the  caprice  of  those  whom 
they  teach.  I  for  one  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  am  most  distinctly  opposed 
to  what  is  called  the  voluntary  principle. 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  understand  the 
views  of  those  who  adopt  that  policy.  In 
education,  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  con- 
cur in  saying  that  the  State  ought  to  in- 
terfere, and  that  we  should  not  trust 
merely  to  voluntary  efforts.  Large  grants 
have  been  made  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  of  late  years  for  the  purpose  of 
education ;  and  the  general  complaint  on 
both  sides  has  been,  that  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate sectarian  feelings,  and  the  want 
of  charity  that  prevailed  either  in  the 
Church  or  amongst  the  Dissenters,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  carry  as  far  as  was  de- 
sirable the  assistance  given  by  the  State 
to  education.  But  if  in  the  great  mea- 
sure of  education  we  cannot  trust  to  vo- 
luntary efforts,  I  think  that  this  is  more 
strongly  the  case  as  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. Who  are  those  who  most  want 
religious  instruction  ?  Precisely  those 
who  are  not  sensible  of  the  want.  ['*Hear, 
hear."]  I  am  glad  you  cheer  that  senti- 
ment ;  but  if  you  admit  the  necessity  of 
religious  instruction,  will  you  say  by  whom 
it  shall  be  provided  for  the  people  ?  Let 
ma  ask  you  ia  what  ihapa  should  it  be 
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giveD— in  a  shape  io  which  it  will  be  use- 
less, or  in  which  it  will  be  acceptable? 
I  suppose  it  is  for  some  practical  object 
that  you   mean   to  provide  religious  in- 
struction.    And    in    Ireland,  where    tlie 
great  mass  of  the  people  will  only  receive 
it  on   the  terms   of  its  being  conveyed 
through  the  Roman   Catholic  religion — 
if  you  consider  it  necessary  that  religious 
instruction  should  be  afforded,  hew  can 
you  justify  refusing  to  offer  it  on  the  only 
terms  they  will  be  content  to  take  it  ? 
For   my  part  I  am  so  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  some  such   provision,  that  I 
am  ready  to  find  the   means  from   any 
source  I  can.     I  am  ready  to  take   the 
money,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  or  any  other  fund  you  can 
fix  upon ;  but  I  do  feel  that,  with  regard 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
some  provision  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion.    To  impose  the  tax  you  now  do  on 
the  population  of  Ireland ;  to  compel  a 
peasantry,  the    most  destitute  and    the 
worst  off  in  the  world,  to  find  the  means 
of  paying  for  religious  instruction,  when 
there  is   in   the    country  a  magnificent 
national  endowment,  which  is  theirs  by 
right,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  justice  that  any  nation  was 
ever  guilty  of.     But  if  we  provide  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  Catholics,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  provide  also  for  the  Pro- 
testants ;    and    if  the   existing    Church 
property  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
them  on  a  scale  adequate  to  their  wants,  I 
am  prepared  to  secure  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose out  of  the  property  of  Ireland.     I  am 
prepared  to  take  back  from  the  landlords 
the  sum  they  obtained  from  Church  pro- 
perty in  1838  ;  and  I  believe,  if  so  increas- 
ed, we  should  have  a  national  endowment 
sufficient  to  meet  the  real  wants  of  both 
Catholics    and    Protestants.    When   the 
right  hon.  Baronet  tells  me  that  though 
he  has  no  conscientious  scruple  against  a 
State  provision  for  the   Catholic  clergy, 
yet  he  will  not   propose  it  because   the 
Roman  Catholics  tell  him  that  they  would 
not  accept  it ;  I  cannot  help  asking  him 
whether  he  is  really  serious  in  submitting 
that  as  an  argument  to  the  House  ?  Does 
he  believe  that  if  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
provided  forwithout  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  their  Church  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline— if  an  endowment  was  offered  in 
the  same  liberal   and   generous   manner 
that  the  Maynooth  grant  is  made— does 
any  Gentleman  for  a  moment  believe  that 


an  offer  of  that  kind,  fairly  and  frankly 
made,  would  not  be  readily  accepted  by 
the  people  and  clergy  of  Ireland?    If 
Irish  Members  or  clergy  say  no,  I  cannot 
credit  them.     I  do  not  impute  to  tbeoi 
wilful  misrepresentation  ;  but  I  say  tbey 
know  neither  themselves  nor  their  flocks, 
nor  human  nature,  if  they  persist  in  saying 
that  an  offer  so  made  would  be  rejected. 
We  were  now  told  that  a  legislative  recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  the  religion  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people.    It 
is  vain  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  great 
majority  of  that  people  are    Catholics; 
and  that  being  the  case,  it  is  our  interest 
to    educate  their  clergy,   and  raise  the 
standard  of  their  qualifications.    Iftbat 
be  the  case,  are  we  not  also  called  upon 
by  the  same  principle  to  make  a  State 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
whose  education  we  are  now  providiogfor? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  ns  thtt  t 
happier  day  was  dawning  for  Ireland,  and 
that  new  principles  of  government  should 
be  adopted  towards  that  country.    It  is  t 
libel   on  human  nature  to  suppose  that 
conciliation  will  not  produce  the  happiest 
effects ;  and   that  the  message  of  peace 
sent  over  to  that  country  will  be  witboat 
its  advantages.     What  are  we  to  under, 
stand   by  that  language  ?     Simply  this, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  feels  we  had 
been  carrying  on  the  government  of  Ireland 
hitherto  on  a  wrong  foundation,  and  tba 
a  Government  resting  only  on  the  sop- 
port  of  force  is  based  on  a  hollow  and 
false  foundation.     If  you  admit  that,  you 
must  govern  Ireland  so  as  to  obtain  the 
good-will  and  affections  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, you  ought  to  legislate  as  a  ParliaDeat 
sitting  in  Dublin,  and   freely  representing 
the  Irish  people.     If  the  Irish  people  «ere 
legislating    for    themselves,  would    they 
continue  to  maintain  the  existing  arr8n<;e- 
ments  with   respect  to  the    Established 
Church  ?  Should  we  do  so  in  the  same  case 
ourselves?  The  security  and  safety  of  the 
Established  Church  has  been  made  the 
ground   of    every   act    of    injustice  and 
harshness  towards  Ireland.     Can  we  won* 
derthat  150  years  of  such  conduct  has 
produced  its  natural  results  ?     If  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  subjected  to  simi- 
lar treatment  with  the  Irish,  what  vouM 
be  their  feelings  ?  Now  that  the  right  boi. 
Baronet   has  brought   forward   m^^asa'ei 
inconsistent  with  his  former  policy  towards 
Ireland,  and  has  commenced  a  new  sys- 
tem of  concession,  he  ought  to  follovuot 
hit  policy  fully  and  fairly.    It  was  with 
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regret  that  I  heard  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, last  night,  a  renewal  of  former 
declarations  of  his  resolution  to  maintain 
the  Established  Church.  In  the  course 
of  these  debates,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  felt  themselves  in  a  position  of 
great  difficulty ;  they  have  been  told  that 
the  measures  they  are  now  adopting  were 
altogether  at  variance  with  those  they 
recommended  in  Opposition.  They  have 
met  those  attacks  in  the  most  creditable 
manner.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said 
that  he  should  despise  himself  if  any 
feeling  of  desire  to  preserve  his  consist- 
ency should  deter  him  from  bringing  for- 
ward the  measures  required  by  the  pub- 
lic service.  It  is  honourable  to  a  Minister 
to  hold  such  language ;  but  is  it  not  at 
the  same  time  most  painful  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  most  injurious  to  the 
country,  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a 
situation  where  it  becomes  necessary  for 
him  to  employ  it?  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
should  be  aware  of  sowing,  by  a  hesitating 
and  uncertain  policy,  seeds  which  will 
produce,  in  a  few  years,  a  similar  crop 
of  disaffection  and  enforced  concession, 
when  he  will  be  driven  to  adopt  the 
alternative  of  abandoning  the  pledges  he 
now  gives,  or  of  shrinking  from  bringing 
forward  such  measures  as  the  country  may 
demand.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
may  be  assured  that  he  will  find  him- 
self unable  to  maintain  the  declaration 
he  has  made  relative  to  the  Established 
Church.  We  have  only  to  look  to  what 
has  gone  before  to  see  what  will  follow 
after.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  be  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  Irish  Church,  he 
may  be  sure  that  Irish  agitation  never  will 
be  put  down.  This  measure  will  be  ac- 
cepted indeed,  but  it  will  be  accepted  only 
as  an  instalment  and  earnest  of  future 
success  ;  the  demands  of  the  agitators 
will  again  be  urged,  in  a  louder  tone, 
and  with  greater  certainty  of  success. 
The  battle  will  be  fought  again  on  a  differ- 
ent ground;  the  same  watchwords  as  of 
old  will  be  heard  from  the  same  ranks. 
Again  the  religious  prejudices  of  England 
and  Scotland  will  be  arrayed  against  the 
settled  determination  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Irish  people.  The  assailants  of  the 
Church,  flushed  with  victory,  animated  by 
the  acquisition  of  vast  success,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  proof  they  have  received 
that  everything  is  to  be  obtained  by 
agitation,  will  make  greater  efforts,  which 
VOL.  LXXIX.    {S£} 


will  be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  resist 
than  before.  As  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  been  driven  to  yield  the  outworks  and 
bulwarks  of  the  Church,  so  will  he  be 
driven  to  yield  the  Church  itself.  As  he 
yielded  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill,  and  Irish  Municipal  Reform, 
and  as  he  is  now  driven  to  make  this 
attempt  to  grant  peace  to  Ireland  by  the 
endowment  of  Maynootb,  in  the  same 
manner  he  will  be  driven  to  take  another 
step  in  advance.  Does  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  reflect  how  infinitelv  he  dimin- 
ishes  the  advantages  of  concession  by 
making  it  thus  gradual,  and  fighting  his 
way,  inch  by  inch,  for  every  step  he  is 
compelled  to  yield  ?  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were  to  come  forward  and  tell 
the  people  of  England  that  he  mustgovera 
Ireland  on  the  principle  of  perfect  equality, 
founding  his  measures  on  the  principle  of 
making  them  such  as  the  Irish  people 
would  themselves  make  them,  my  convic 
tion  IS,  he  would  meet  with  infinitely  less 
difficulty  and  opposition  than  that  with 
which  this  partial  measure  has  beea 
received.  A  great  portion  of  that  oppo- 
sition springs,  I  believe,  from  a  feeling  that 
this  measure  it  not  the  conclusion  of  the 
course  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  pur- 
poses to  follow ;  his  policy  is  felt  to  be 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  leadine:  to  un- 
certain results  which  the  people  of  England 
are  unwilling  to  admit.  Retaining  strongly 
the  convictions  to  which  I  have  repeatedly 
given  expression  in  this  House,  I  shall  give 
my  vote  in  favour  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield. 

Mr.  G.  A,  Hamilton  was  very  sensible 
of  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  la- 
boured in  addressing  the  House  after  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  and  at 
so  late  a  period  in  the  debate;  but  he 
was  glad  he  had  been  unable  to  catch  the 
Speakers  eye,  as  he  had  sought  to  do,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  preceding  evening, 
for  he  had  the  opportunity  of  now  remark- 
ing upon  some  most  erroneous  state- 
ments— some  gross  mis-statements— that 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath,  in  reference  to  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
also  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh.  These  hon.  Mem« 
bers  had  spoken  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
as  consisting  of  pastors  without  a  flock, 
as  consisting  of  tProte^tant  sinecure  par- 
sons; and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man  the  Member  for  Bath  had  stated, 
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tbat  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  pa« 
rishes  of  IrelaDd,  in  nioe  out  of  ten,  the 
Protestant  clergyman  was  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  Roman  Catholic  population ; 
and  the  hon.  Member  had,  he  must  say, 
rather  offensively  challenged  any  one  to 
deny  his  statement.  Now,  he  would  most 
emphatically  deny  it.  There  is  no  one 
who  knows  Ireland  that  must  not  koow 
that  the  assertion  of  the  hoo.  Member  is 
utterly  without  foundation.  What  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  ?  The  House  was 
aware  that  in  the  year  1834  a  Commission 
was  appoioted  consisting  of  persons  cer- 
tainly not  disposed  to  exaggerate  the 
number  of  Protestants,  and  this  Commis- 
sion had  made  a  Report  of  the  population 
of  different  denominations  in  each  benefice 
in  Ireland.  And  what  was  the  result? 
Why,  in  the  first  place,  there  were  just 
forty-one  beneGces  in  Ireland  with  no 
member  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
had  examined  that  Report  carefully  in  re- 
ference to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member ;  time  had  not  admitted 
of  his  taking  more  than  a  limited  number 
of  benefices,  but  he  had  examined  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction  with  reference  to  every  bene- 
fice in  Ireland  which  contained  not  more 
than  ten  members  of  the  Established 
Church;  and  he  had  examined  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Revenue  with  regard  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  such  benefices,  and  he  had 
arrived  at  the  following  results : — There 
were  then  in  Ireland  82  benefices  with 
not  more  than  ten  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  ["  Hear."]  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  distinction  which  he  sup- 
posed the  hon.  Members  who  were  cheer- 
ing him  ironically  meant  to  draw  between 
parishes  and  benefices ;  but  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  had  spoken  of  pastors 
without  flocks,  and  overpaid  sinecure  par- 
sons, he  must  maintain  that  it  was  by  be- 
nefices and  not  parishes  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  state- 
ment was  to  be  tested.  He  begged  to 
observe  he  did  not  include  Dissenters  of 
any  description  in  his  calculation,  whereas 
it  was  well  known  that  Dissenters  in  Ire- 
land for  the  most  part  attend  church. 
Of  these  82  benefices,  in  the  case  of  39, 
the  clergymen  had  other  duties  to  per- 
form; and  he  thought  the  House  would 
not  be  surprised  or  think  it  unreasonable 
that  they  should  perform  other  duties 
(generally  they  were  curates  of  adjc**'" '^ 


benefices),  when  he  stated  that  tlie  gran 
income  of  those  30  benefices  was  4^13AL 
a  year,  or  little  more  than  100/.  a  year 
each  on  an  average.  Of  the  remainder  of 
the  82,  six  benefices  were  suspended  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Coib- 
missioners ;  he  believed  some  others  had 
been  suspended  since.  In  the  case  of 
24  there  was  no  provision  whatever  for  the 
payment  of  a  clergyman ;  and  in  the  caae 
of  the  remaining  13,  the  incumbents  of 
which,  from  there  being  no  glebe  or  place 
of  residence,  were  non* residents,  the  groes 
income  was  only  1J69/.,  or  about  SOL 
a  year  each.  He  had  not  had  time  to 
follow  that  inquiry  further— he  had  se- 
lected what  would  appear  the  worst  cases ; 
he  had  the  list  of  them  in  his  hand,  which 
any  hon.  Member  was  at  liberty  to  ex- 
amine ;  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  same 
process  of  inquiry  was  applied  to  others 
up  to  any  amount  of  population  the  result 
would  be  similar.  Now,  he  would  beg*  to 
ask  the  House,  was  it  just,  was  it  fair,  for 
hon.  Members  to  talk  of  nine  out  of  tea 
of  the  parsons  in  Ireland  being  shepherds 
without  flocks?  The  question  of  the  in- 
come of  the  Established  Church  bad  been 
so  frequently  brought  before  the  House. 
that  he  would  not  trouble  them  with  the 
details,  but  he  felt  it  right  to  re-assert 
what  had  been  stated  last  year,  that  at 
the  present  moment,  without  any  dedac- 
tioo  for  ecclesiastical  tax  or  for  poor  rate, 
out  of  1,395  benefices  in  Ireland,  there 
were  just  31,  the  gross  income  of  which 
was  above  1,000/.  a  year,  26  being  in  the 
Protestant  province  of  Armagh ;  and,  as 
he  had  shown  in  several  instances  last 
year,  the  net  income  of  these,  after  de- 
ducting necessary  expenses,  could  not  be 
estimated  at  more  than  700/.  a  year  on  en 
average,  and  that  when  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Act  shall  be  in  full  operatioo 
there  will  be  no  sinecures  or  pluralities. 
Already  they  have  been  nearly  all  pre* 
vented  ;  there  will  be  just  nine  benefices 
exceeding  1,000/.,  seven  of  them  being  in 
the  Protestant  province  of  Armagh*  Coo- 
siderably  more  than  one-half  will  be  under 
300/.  a  year,  and  in  the  proportion  of  19 
out  of  14  will  be  under  600/.  And  far- 
ther, supposing  a  new  distribution  of 
Church  property  in  Ireland  made  accord- 
ing to  the  Church  population,  which,  how- 
ever, he  should  think  most  objectionable, 
each  clergyman  would  have  a  coogrega- 
lion  of  620  members  of  the  EstaUisbed 
^hurcbj  besides  Diaseateift  aod  aa  im* 
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come  of  about  220/.  It  was,  therefore, 
he  thought,  quite  manifest  that  the  Church 
Establishment  was  at  the  lowest  point  at 
which  it  was  possible  for  an  establishment 
to  be  maintained  as  such,  and  that  there- 
fore the  real  question  was,  whether  the 
Church  was  to  be  maintained  or  utterly 
destroyed  in  Ireland?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
while  he  admitted  the  present  efficiency 
and  improved  state  of  the  Irish  Church, 
had  denied  that  it  had  effected  the  object 
for  which,  as  he  maintained,  it  was  insti- 
tuted, and,  therefore,  he  had  called  for  its 
subversion.  Now,  he  could  not  admit  that 
the  apparent  success  or  want  of  success 
which  might  attend  a  religion  or  a  religi- 
ous establishment,  was  the  criterion  by 
which  that  Establishment  was  to  be  judged. 
If  the  Church  in  Ireland  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  former  tiroes,  he  might  attribute 
it  to  the  manner  in  which  its  patronage 
had  been  abused  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. But  he  could  not  admit  the  force 
of  the  argument  at  all.  Religious  estab- 
lishments are  but  instruments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religious  truth.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  duty  of  States  and  of  men  to  make 
them  as  efficient  as  possible ;  but  it  is  not 
by  mere  human  means  that  religious 
truth  will  be  ultimately  triumphant. 
Would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  venture 
to  apply  his  principle  to  religion  gene- 
rally  ?  Considering  the  immense  propor- 
tion of  mankind  who  are  still  ignorant  of 
Christianity,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Christian  Church,  or  Christian  churches, 
of  any  denomination,  have  fully  accom- 
plished the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
instituted ;  and,  if  they  have  not,  would 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say  that  churches 
are  all  to  be  abolished,  and  Christian 
truth  left  to  take  its  chance  in  the  world? 
He  would  correct  every  abuse  in  a  Church ; 
but  he  was  persuaded  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  State,  having  an  Established  Church, 
to  bring  the  truth  inculcated  by  that 
Church  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who 
might  choose  to  listen  to  them  ;  and  how. 
ever  we  may  differ  now  as  to  what  truth 
in  religion  was,  no  Christian  can  doubt 
that  Christian  truth  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail. Or  would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
apply  this  principle  to  educational  estab- 
lishments? If  it  was  the  case  in  this 
country  that  educational  institutions  had  in 
a  great  degree  failed  in  their  object,  would 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  maintain  that, 
therefore,  the  educational  cstablisbmeots 


of  the  country  were  to  be  subverted  ?  The 
House  and  the  country  had  heard  a  great 
deal  recently  on  the  subject  of  restitution. 
As  that  argument  had  been  used,  bethought 
it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  that 
part  of  the  subject.  He  did  not  wish  to 
trouble  the  House  with  elaborate  historical 
proofs,  but  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that  the 
doctrine  and  argument  of  restitution  was 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  as  supported  by  the  most  conclusive 
historical  proofs  in  reference  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  The  first  of  those  facts  which 
he  would  advance,  and  was  quite  ready  to 
maintain  by  historical  proofs,  was  this, 
that  the  early  Church  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  that  it  was  far 
from  agreeing  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
doctrine;  that  the  Pope  exercised  no 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  Ireland  over  the 
Irish  Church,  previous  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  that  all  attempts  to  assert 
such  authority  were  strenuously  resisted 
by  the  Irish  Church.  He  certainly  could 
not  deny  that  for  three  centuries  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  connexion  with 
Rome  was  established ;  but  then  he  must 
maintain  that  that  connexion  was  thrown  off 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  or,  at  least* 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  all  except  two 
of  the  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  and  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  clergy  ;  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  there  was  no  transfer  of 
property  in  Ireland  from  one  existing 
Church  to  another  existing  Church-— there 
was  no  new  Church  set  up,  and  no  old 
Church  turned  out ;  the  Church  reformed 
itself,  and  for  ten  years,  at  least,  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  frequented  the  Reformed 
Churches;  and  it  was  only  when  the  Pope 
found  it  impossible  to  induce  the  existing 
Church  to  return  to  the  allegiance  which 
he  considered  to  be  due  to  himself  that  he 
came  to  the  resolution  of  setting  up  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  with 
the  hope  of  ultimately  supplanting  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  most  conscien- 
tiously believed  these  to  be  the  real,  plain 
facts  of  the  case — he  believed  they  admit- 
ted of  the  clearest  historical  proof;  and,  if 
they  did,  what  became  of  the  whole  argn 
ment  of  restitution  ?  There  was  another 
branch  of  the  subject  connected  with  the 
Resolution  before  the  House,  upon  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  make  some  remarks,  and 
that  was,  the  insult  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
which  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution  now 
before  the  House,  to  say  nothing  of  its  in- 
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justice,   was    calculated    to    inflict.      In 
reference  to  a  question  of  this  peculiar  and 
delicate  nature,  the  House  ought  not  to  be 
insensible  to  the  feelings  which  prevailed 
in  Ireland  among  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion ou  such  subjects.     The  endowment 
of  Maynooth  by  the  State  out  of  State 
funds  mightj  and  he  hoped  would,  be  dis- 
cussed without  exciting  any  angry  feelings ; 
but  for  the  House  deliberately  to  affirm, 
or  seriously  to  entertain  a  proposition  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth 
should  be  endowed  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Established  Church,  would  be  regarded,  he 
could  only  say^  as  a  wanton  insult  to  the 
feelings  of  Her  Majesty^s  Protestant  sub- 
jects in  Ireland.     It  was  the  fashion  to 
talk  of  insults  to  Ireland,  though  not  on 
his  side  of  the  House  ;  and  the  allegation 
of  insult  seemed  the  argument  which  had 
most  force.     But  who  were  the  Protestants 
whose  feelings  were  to  be  thus  wantonly- 
insulted  ? — were  they  entitled  to  no  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
or  the  Legislature  ?     Through  evil  report 
and  good  report  they  had   proved  them- 
selves the  unflinching  supporters  of  the 
law  and  the  Constitution ;  unappalled  by 
the  threats,  unseduced  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  enemies  of  the  British  con- 
nexion;   undergoing  trials  and  persecu- 
tions, which  those  unacquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  things  in   Ireland  could  not 
well  appreciate,  they  formed  the  British 
garrison  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country. 
When  your  Constitution  is  in  danger,  when 
the  peace  of  Ireland  is  exposed  to  risk, 
when  the  British  connexion  is  threatened, 
when  a  political  object  is  to  be  gained, 
when  sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  you  are 
sure  to  appeal  to  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  never  yet,  whether  that  appeal 
was  made  to  their  spirit  or  to  their  mode- 
ration, has  it  been  made  in  vain  by  a  Bri- 
tish  Government  or  a  British  Legislature. 
Year  after  year  have  they  seen  principles 
and  institutions,  which  they  valued — and 
valued  because  theyfelt  that  ihey  were  iden- 
tified with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Con- 
stitution— one  after  another   abandoned, 
or  handed  over  to  their  political  opponents. 
At  the  request  of  those  who  now  bold  the 
reins  of  Government,  the   Protestants  of 
Ireland  had  freely  broken  up  a  confederacy 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  their  own 
security,  and  which  was  endeared  to  them 
by  many  highly  cherish  'ons. 

It  may  be  easy,  perhaps,  f  it 

the  politician  to  say  to  a  ^ 


warm-hearted  people,  *' Abandon  yonr  an- 
cient usages,  the  occasion   for  them  has 
gone  by.     Your  ancient  associations  and 
recollections  are  obsolete — you  had  better 
forego  them;**  but  little  he  knows  of  the 
working  of  the  human  passions  and  feelings 
— but  little  he  knows  how  closely  entwined 
round  a  people's  heart  are  even  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  their  ancestors,  com- 
memorative of  achievements  in  defence  of 
their  liberties,  their  country,  and  their  reli- 
gion^ who  fancies  there  is  little  sacrifice  io 
their  abandonment.     These  usages  were 
abandoned,    the   bond    of  connexion  by 
which  the  Protestant  population  was  linked 
together  was  loosed  in  proof  of  their  de- 
voted loyalty.     He  had   no  wish   to  say 
anything  harsh,  or  throw  any  blame  qd- 
necessarily   upon   the   Govern  men  i ;    the 
impression  in  Ireland  certainly  was  that 
these  considerations  were  forgotten,  and 
that    Protestant    claims    and   Protestant 
feelings  were  not  sufficiently  regarded  bt 
Her    Majesty's     Government.       Bat    he 
warned  the  House  how,  by  the  adopt  iod  of 
such  a  Resolution  as  that  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member   for  Sheffield,  they   added 
insult  to  the  wrongs  of  which  the  Protest* 
ants  complain.      He  warned  the  House  to 
beware  bow  it  taught  them  the  dangerous 
and  bitter  lesson — a  lesson  whtchy  once 
learned,  is  never  forgotten  by  a  people — 
that,  politically,  the  meed  of  loyalty  is  io« 
gratitude,  while  the  reward  of  agitatioo 
and  disloyalty  is  favour  and  concession. 
If  that  lesson  be  once  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  one 
or   other  of  two  most   disastrous  results 
would  be  sure  to  follow — you  will  either 
see  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  joining  with 
the  Repealers  in  hostility  to  a  connesioo 
from  which,  as  they  think,  they  will  have 
received  nothing  but  ingratitude  and   lo. 
jury ;  or  else,  which  would  be  in  his  opin. 
ion  almost  worse,  you  will  see  a^aln   ihe 
collision  and  conflicts  of  classes  and  per« 
suasions  in  Ireland — you  will  see  the  pros* 
pect  of  concord  and  harmony  which  nov 
exists  completely  dissipated.     You  will  see 
the  one  class  exulting,  naturally,  io   the 
triumph  of  their  principles  and  of  tHeir 
Church,  over  the  principles  and  the  Church 
of  their  political  opponents ;  you  will 
the  other  bitterly  lamenting  all  past 
cessi'^-'   -*-•  ^-"lining,  as  far  as  their  iadu 
vidi  id  conduct  are  concerned, 
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rated,  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined  for 
the  tranquillity,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  a 
country — a  feeling  which  is  blasting,  blight, 
ing,  and  fatal  in  its  effects,  and  utterly 
subversive  of  all  social  concord  ;  the  exul- 
tation of  extorted  triumph  on  the  one  side, 
and  vain  regret  for  fruitless  concession  on 
the  other.  The  very  feeling  would  be 
created  which,  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  bad  been  so  well  described 
by  the  Roman  historian — 

''  Majores  quoque,si  divin^sent  concedendo 
omnia, plebem  in  se  non  mitiorem,  sed  asperio- 
rem,  alia  ex  allis  iniquiora  postulando  quam 
prima  impetrassent,  futurum,  quamlibet  dimi- 
cationem  subitures  fuisse,  potius  quam  tales 
leges  sibi  imponi  paterentur." 

Captain  Ralph  Osborne  did  not  think 
it  was  a  very  satisfactory  spectacle  for  the 
admirers  of  their  academical  institutions  to 
see  that  the  Representatives  of  the  Univer- 
sities, with  one  exception  that  might  be 
taken,  were  to  a  man  disinclined  to  con- 
sent to  any  measure  of  liberality.  He  de- 
nied, however,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  spoken  last,  represented  the  feel, 
ings  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland ;  he  re- 
presented only  the  Orange  party  of  that 
country,  and  while  he  talked  of  their  loy- 
alty, what  did  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
think  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  threatened, 
if  the  Government  added  insult  to  injury, 
that  they  would  join  the  Repealers  ?  f  Mr. 
G.  A.  Hamilton  .-My  observations  had  re- 
ference only  to  the  adoption  of  ihe  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield.] 
He  accepted  the  explanation  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  would  remind  him  that 
his  hon .  and  learned  Colleague  (Mr.  Shaw) 
ei pressed  similar  sentiments,  and  threat- 
eued,  if  the  complaints  of  his  party  were 
not  attended  to,  that  they  might  be  found 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Repealers. 
Ihe  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hamilton)  had 
carried  them  back  to  some  remote  period  of 
ancient  history,  when,  according  to  some 
ideal  description  of  the  Irish  Church,  given 
by  Archbishop  Usher,  that  Church  was 
not  Roman  Catholic.  He  (Captain  Os- 
borne), however,  would  take  a  much  later 
period ;  let  him  bring  them  down  to  the 
time  when  it  was  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land who  fomented  the  rebellion.  At  that 
period  the  chief  plotters  of  the  movement 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  were  Protestants. 
Wolfe  Tone  was  a  Protesiant,  and  so  were 
all  the  leaders.  Away,  then,  with  this  claim 
to  particular  and  exclusive  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.    From 


a  long  acquaintance  with  that  country,  he 
could  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  there 
were  fully  as  loyal  as  any  Protestants  in 
that  House.  And  if  in  the  course  of  time  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  should  propose  to  give 
Members  to  the  University  of  Maynooth, 
these  Members  would  not  be  found  rais- 
ing that  outcry  against  Protestantism  which 
the  Members  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
were  raising  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  of  their  countrymen.  He  appre- 
hended the  present  question  was  rather 
that  of  maintaining  the  revenues  of  the 
EstablishedChurch,thanofincrea8ingthose 
of  Maynooth  College.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, in  his  speech  in  the  present  debate, 
had,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  in  talking 
of  Mr.  0*Connell  and  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, passed  completely  away  from  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  and  they  were 
left  as  much  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  views 
on  it  were  as  before.  But  he  did  not  think 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  could  have  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  revived  the  exploded  analogy  between 
church  and  private  property.  He  held  in 
his  hand  the  opinion  of  one  whom,  as  he 
belonged  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
party,  he  might  deem  an  authority  on  this 
point ;  it  was  tbeopinion  of  Lord  Brougham. 
The  noble  Lord  said  :— 

"  God  forbid  I  should  contend  that  the 
Church  has  the  same  power  over  its  property 
as  individuals  have  over  theirs ;  there  is  no 
sort  of  analogy  between  them.  The  Church 
receives  its  property  for  performing  certain 
service ;  private  persons  hold  theirs  uncondi- 
tionally." 

He  might  quote  other  passages  from  Paley 
and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  to  the  same  effect, 
but  it  was  unnecessary.  The  right  hon. 
Gentlemap  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
also  entered  into  the  argument  founded 
on  the  compact  made  at  the  Union.  If 
any  one  argument  was  more  untenable 
than  another  it  was  this;  the  Representa- 
tives of  a  small  minority  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion, in  order  that  their  Church  —  the 
Church  of  the  minority — might  be  held 
by  them  in  perpetuity,  and  for  certain 
other  pecuniary  considerations,  sold  the 
liberties  of  their  Catholic  brethren.  They 
had  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  reject  the  compact  as  conclusive, 
and  there  could  on  that  subject  be  no- 
thing in  common  between  him  and  the 
right  hon.   Secretary  for   Ireland.     The 
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right  hoD.  Secretary  bad  dwelt  on  the 
danger  of  establishing  a  precedent ;  but 
the  precedent  of  Catholic  endowment  had 
already  been  established  in  Canada,  and 
why  should  not  that  which  had  effected 
such  good  in  Canada  be  applied  to  Ire- 
land ?    He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, had  rather  misrepresented  what  had 
fallen  from  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House ;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  argued 
as  if  they  wished  for  the  total  subversion 
of  thelrish  Church  ;  he  denied  the  charge. 
For  his  part,  he  did  not  wish  to  subvert 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland;  but  be 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  that 
Church  upon  a  congregational,  instead  of 
a  territorial  footing.    It  should  be  remem- 
bered, in  considering  that  question,  that 
there  were  in   Ireland   218  parishes  in 
which  there  was  not  a  single  Protestant. 
He  could  not  help  lamenting  the  ignorance 
of  the  English  people  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland.     What  Lord  Clare 
complained  of  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
was  still  true— there  was  no  country  in 
Europe  with  which  Englishmen  were  less 
acquainted  than  Ireland.    The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hamilton)  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  the  House  away  to  a  distant 
period,  when  the  Catholic  Church  did  not 
exist  in  Ireland.     But  he  was  prepared  to 
maintain  that  the  Reformation  had  never 
been  carried  thither.   There  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  tithes,  but  no  change  of  opinion  ; 
and  so  far  from  taking  any  pains  to  con- 
vert the  Irish  from  error,  the  English  Go- 
venment  rather  took    pains   to  confirm 
them  in  their  creed,  as  the  best  means  of 
getting  at  their  property.     It  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  James  I.  that  any  order  was 
given  to  have  the  Bible  translated  into  the 
Irish  language ;  and  it  was  a  saying  at  that 
time,  that  in  Elizabeth's  reigp  they  had 
Irish   pri«sts   and  English  Bibles,  and  in 
James's  reign   English  priests  and  Irish 
Bibles.  Thus  was  the  Reformation  carried 
out.     He  was  prepared  to  maintain  that 
there  was  no  similarity  between  the  Irish 
Established  Church  and   the  Church   of 
England.     The  English  Church  had  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  peaceable  possession 
of  its  temporalities   because  it  was  the 
Church  of  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people.     But   with  respect  to  the  Irish 
Church  the  case  was  totally  different.   He 
would  go  further,  and  say  that  there  was 
a  vast  difference  at  to  doctrine  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish  Churches.    It 


was  stated  in  a  work  called  ''  Ireland  amd 
its  Rulers  '*  quoted  by  the  right  boo.  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  himself,  that 

*'  The  religion  of  the  Irish  Church  partook 
rather  of  Puritanism  than  Protestantisoiy  and 
that  its  clergy  were  much  of  the  same  creed  as 
the  Dissenters ;  they  preached  a  sour  and  bit- 
ter morality,  and  were  fooad  to  entertain  nar- 
row and  pedantic  views,  unlike  their  Eogiisb 
brethren. 

What  great  names    had    the  clergy   of 
the  Irish   Church  given   to  literatore  oc 
learning?      Where    were    the    men     it 
had  produced    to   be  compared    to   tbe 
Hookers,  Butlers,  Warburtons,  and  Chil- 
lingworths  of  the  English  Chnrch  ?  Would 
they  select  the  names  of  Daly  and  Mant? 
The  former  had  written  a  biography,  con- 
taining some  passages  which  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  would  not  consider  quite  or- 
thodox; and  Archdeacon  Mant  had  de- 
clared that  the  penal  laws  were  calcalated 
to  benefit  the  Papists  themselves.     Then 
look  at  their  conduct  towards  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  on  the  National  Educaiion 
question.     If  they  were  held  op  as  oma- 
ments  of  society,  what  had  they  contri- 
buted to  science  or  letters?  What  had  the 
University  of  Dublin  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning?    Let  them   show  Ibe 
great  men  it  had  produced.    The  noble 
Viscount  the  Member  for  Bandoo  (Lord 
Bernard)  would  perhaps  quote  to  him  the 
name  of  some  little  Dissenting  minister,  a 
great  man  in  his  own  parish,  and  a  distri- 
butor of  tracts  in  the  diocese  of  Bandoo ; 
but  that  was  not  the  sort  of  great  man  be 
meant.     One  hon.  Member  bad  talked  of 
the   Establishment    being    a   missionary 
Church,  and  of  the  expansive  force  of 
Protestantism ;  they  might  as  well  talk  of 
the  expansive  force  of  bishops'  purses. 
And  he  begged  to  read  to  the  Hoase  an 
extract  from  a  Parliamentary  docnment, 
which  would  give  some  idea  of  the  for- 
tunes left  by  Irish  prelates ;  it  was  a  re- 
turn of  the  probates  of  the  wills  of  several 
Irish  bishops;   it  had  been  before  resd 
collectively,  but  he  would  now  give  it  to 
detail.     The  hon.  Member  then  read  the 
following  document  to  tbe  House : — 

PROBATES  OF  WILLS  OF  laiSB  SISBOFS^ 

Stopfordy  Bishop  of  Cork  • ,  35,000 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore  .  •  40^000 
Cleaver,  Bishop  of  Ferns  ..  50.000 
Bernard,  Bishop  of  Limeridc  « .  60,000 
Knox,  Bishop  of  Killaloe  ••  100.000 
Fowler,  Bishop  of  Dublin       ..  t5<V0OO 
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Beresford,  Bishop  of  Tuam  ..  250,000 

Hawkins,  Bishop  of  Raphoe  . .  250,000 

Stuart,  Bishop  of  Armagh  . .  300,000 

Porter,  Bishop  of  Clogher  . .  250,000 

Agar,  Bishop  of  Cashel  . .  400,000 

Making  a  total  of  ..  £1,875,000 

ID  the  course  of  forty  or  fifty  years.  What 
was  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  given  in 
March,  1825?  He  said  that  he  respected 
the  Established  Church  more  than  any 
other  in  the  universe  that  was  separated 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  but 
he  thought  that  the  amount  of  its  property 
was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  that 
Church,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.  He  thought  that  no  man  not 
warped  by  prejudice  would  dissent  from 
that  opinion.  The  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle-under-Lyme  had  given  as  a  reason 
for  objecting  to  the  grant  to  Maynooih, 
that  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  Mr. 
O'Connell;  and  had  made  a  petty  squabble 
with  that  hon  .Gentleman  aground  for  deny- 
ing this  grant  to  a  great  nation.  Now,  he 
considered  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  to  be  a  far-seeing  and  sagacious 
statesman.  He  remembered  the  time  when 
a  Viceroy  oif  Ireland  had  been  put  into 
Coventry  because,  agreeing  with  Mr. 
O'Connell  in  some  points,  he  had  acted 
on  that  opinion ;  and  now,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  had  a  Prime  Minister  who 
made  it  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
be  bad  sent  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland, 
and  who  was  ready  to  be  dragged  at  the 
chariotowheeLs  of  a  "  convicted  conspira- 
tor." On  a  late  occasion,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  House,  it  was  his  intention  to 
vote  against  the  Government  proposition, 
not  because  he  objected  to  its  policy,  but 
because  he  objected  to  taking  the  money 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  inasmuch  as 
a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  unwilling  that  their  money  should 
be  applied  to  Roman  Catholic  purposes. 
He  confessed,  however,  that  in  the  course 
of  that  debate  he  was  very  much  shaken 
in  his  intention,  when  he  heard  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kent,  who  in  a 
very  courteous  and  bland  manner  held 
out  damnation  to  all  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-snbjects.  That  speech  first  made 
him  pause  in  his  intention;  but  when  the 
hon..  Member  for  Elgin  succeeded,  and 
last  of  all^  when  another  hon.  Gentleman 
'Mr.  Spooner),  whose  claims  to  an  infalli* 
lity  and  haidihood  of  reasoning  might 


well  qualify  him  for  a  Birmingham  Pope, 
-—when  that  hon.  Member  rose  and  pro- 
nounced the  religion  of  three-fourths  of 
Ireland  an  awful  delusion,  he  should  not 
have  liked,  by  voting  with  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, to  have  countenanced  so  gross  an 
insult  to  Ireland.  He  would  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  was  better  to  be  insane 
in  his  charity,  than  rational  in  his  malice ; 
and  he  would  refer  him  to  a  passage  in 
Burke,  where  it  was  said,  that  in  many 
points  they  of  the  Established  Church 
agreed  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
and  that  if  mere  dissent  were  merilorioQt, 
then  he  that  dissented  altogether  from  the 
Christian  religion  was  most  Protestant. 
He  saw  the  hon.  Gentleman  turning  up 
his  eyes  at  this,  as  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
pitied  him  for  what  he  was  saying ;  but 
he  asked  the  House  whether  his  words 
were  not  more  the  words  of  charity  than 
those  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  ?  There  appeared  to 
be  a  coalition  between  the  extreme  **  vo« 
luntaries"  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side, 
and  the  enthusiastic  *^  involuntaries''  on 
the  other;  but  supposing  they  were  to 
succeed  in  throwing  out  the  present  mea- 
sure, and  upsetting  the  Government,  what 
sort  of  Administration,  he  should  like  to 
know,  would  they  be  able  to  form  ?  Pro- 
bably the  hon.  Member  for  Durham  would 
be  appointed  Secretary  at  War,  while  the 
Great  Seal  would  be  tendered  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, whose  '*  dramatic  readings"  had  lately 
afibrded  so  much  amusement  to  the  House. 
He  had  now  some  personal  interest  in 
Ireland,  and  he  tendered  his  thanks  to 
the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary  for  the 
noble  and  statesmanlike  speech  he  made 
on  a  late  occasion.  That  speech  had 
done  more  good  in  softening  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish  people  than  any  other  speech 
which  had  been  delivered.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  had  too  long  depended 
on  the  chances  and  changes  of  parties  in 
that  House.  He  hoped  now  that  a  new 
light  had  dawned  on  that  country — but  he 
feared  that  there  would  be  no  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question  until  the 
Irish  Church  was  put  on  a  different 
footing. 

Viscount  Bernard  said,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Sunderland  had  asked  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church, 
were  it  to  be  decided  by  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment sitting  in  Dublin  ?  Now,  he  would 
ask  the  noble  Lord,  and  he  would  ask  the 
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House,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  itself — what  would  b6  the 
fate  of  Protestant  property —what  would 
be  the  prospect  of  that  illustrious  infant 
Prince  on  whom  the  affections  of  the 
country  were  centred,  in  the  hope  that  at 
some  far  distant  day  he  would  rule  o?er 
the  country — what  would  the  prospects  of 
that  illustrious  Prince  be  if  an  Irish  Par- 
liament were  to  sit  in  Dublin  ?  He  would 
not  trespass  upon  their  patience  for  more 
than  a  few  moments.  But  after  the  at- 
tack which  the  bon.  Member  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  made  upon  the  Protestant 
clergy,  he  must  allude  to  it.  The  hon. 
Member  had  alluded  to  the  wills  of  past 
bishops  ;  why  did  he  not  allude  to  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops  of  the  present  day 
—to  the  munificent  piety  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  who  had  spent  l,700i. 
in  restoring  the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  and 
in  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  It  was  not  denied  that  the 
clergy  of  the  present  day  performed  their 
sacred  functions  with  a  zeal  and  attention 
and  an  assiduity  which  could  not  be  im- 
proved. Gentlemen  talked  of  having  an 
equality  of  churches,  but  how  was  it  possi- 
ble to  achieve  that  ?  Sure  they  might  de- 
stroy the  Protestant  Church,  and  defray 
the  expense  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  its  spoils ;  but  he  would 
defy  them  by  that  means  to  produce 
equality.  Wherever  there  was  a  larger 
number,  that  larger  number  would  have 
the  greater  power.  He  would  not  go  into 
the  subject  further,  but  he  would  appeal 
to  the  House — he  would  appeal  to  the 
country — to  maintain  inviolate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  Established  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  ElUce  (Coventry)  rose  principally  to 
set  himself  right  with  the  House,  with  re- 
spect to  a  statement  made  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  last 
evening.  But  before  he  did  so,  he  wished 
to  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  he  cordially 
supported  the  present  Motion.  He  should 
have  been  at  some  loss  to  do  so,  if  he 
thought  it  would  in  any  way  have  inter- 
fered with  the  success  of  the  measure  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  intro- 
duced. But,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  that  it 
was  practicable  to  come  to  such  a  vote 
without  injuring  the  progress  of  that  mea- 
sure, and  as  he  thought  it  essential  upon 
this,  probably  the  first  step  in  a  new  course 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  in  respect  to  Ire- 


land, to  make  a  protest,  so  far  as  be  was 
able,  against  taking  from  the  taxes  of  the 
country  means  for  the  support  of  any  ec- 
clesiastical establishment   in    Ireland,  be 
thought  it  right  for  that  reason,  and  more 
especially  on  this  occasion,  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sheffield.     He  need  not  detain  the  Houae 
with  going  over  the  grounds  over  wbjch 
his  hon.  Friend  had  so  ably  gone,  nor  need 
he  attempt,  in  worse  language,  to  repeat 
the  arguments  which  had   been  concen- 
trated in  the  powerful  speech  of  his  tigbt 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Macaulay) — ^a  speech  which,  followed 
as  it  had  been  by  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don (Lord  John  Russell),  and  the  speech 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Lord  Howick),  had  completely 
exhausted  the  subject.    To  those  speeches, 
complaining    as    they  did  of    the   Irish 
Church  Establishment,  no  answer  had  been 
attempted  to  be  given  from  any  quarter  of 
the   House.     Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  concur  with  him  (Mr.  Ellioe)  and  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  upon 
this  subject ;  but  in  giving  that  opinioo 
they  had  assigned  no  reason  which  ooold 
show  to  the  House  or  the  country  that  they 
had  the  least  security  of  being  able   to 
stand  where  they  were.     They  had  taken 
the  first  step  in  a  progression  which  most 
go  on,  let  who  would  occupy  the  seat  of 
Government.  He  had  always  taken  a  Tcry 
anxious  interest  in   this  subject.     More 
than  twenty  years  ago  he  seconded  a  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  for  MontroK 
(Mr.  Hume)   for  the  appointment  ef  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Irish  Church,  his  hon.  Friend  making  at 
that  time  the  same  statement  whidi  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward)  had 
made  in  support  of  the  Motion  now  befc 
the  House.     Upon  every  subsequent 
sion   (he  Mr.  Ellice)  followed   the 
course;  and  when  he  came  into  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Earl  Grey,  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  James  Graham)  left,  he  then 
declared  his  opinion  upon  this  subject  as 
distinctly  as  language  could  express  it. 
He  therefore  could  not  undertand  where 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  James  Graham) 
had  been  able  to  discover  any  statement 
made  by  him  on  his  coming  into  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Grey  that  differed  froas 
the  principle  of  the  Motion  now  befacw  the 
House,  or  to  the  terms  of  the  propoaitMHi 
which  at  that  time  led  to  a  change  of  the 
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Government.  He  at  that  time  stated  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  take  from  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  means  for  founding  a 
Roman  Catholic  Establishment  in  Ireland. 
The  Government  had  not  then  obtained 
sufficient  information  to  judge  as  to  what 
purposes  or  to  what  extent  they  could 
make  an  appropriation  of  the  property  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  surplus  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Established  Church.  But 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  James 
Graham)  left  office,  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, in  order  to  enable  the  Government 
to  devise  proper  measures  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  forgot  the  precise  statement 
made  by  the  head  of  the  late  Government 
on  that  occasion  ;  but  although  he  refused 
to  admit  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  apply  any  surplus,  if  there  were  any,  of 
the  fund  belonging  to  the  Protestant 
Church  to  any  particular  object  apart  from 
that  Church,  he  still  maintained  the  power 
of  the  Government  and  the  State  to  apply 
such  surplus  to  any  purpose  which  might 
be  deemed  expedient  by  Parliament.  With 
respect  to  his  own  language,  he  remem^ 
bered  perfectly  well  that,  on  a  debate  aris- 
ing respecting  the  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question  in  Ireland,  brought  forward  by 
the  present  Lord  Hatherton,  who  was  then 
Secretary  for  that  country,  he,  in  the 
course  of  it,  took  occasion  to  lament  the 
loss  which  the  Government  had  sustained 
by  the  retirement  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham)  and  his  noble 
Friend  the  now  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
(Lord  Sunlev).  He  (Mr.  Ellice)  thought 
then,  as  he  thought  now,  that  their  retire- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  considering  the  principle  upon  which 
they  placed  their  retirement,  was  more 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment and  to  the  progress  of  good  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  than  it  was  possible  to  de- 
scribe. The  Government  of  that  day  had 
a  large  party  of  friends  and  supporters  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Irish  peo- 
ple were  at  that  time  disposed  to  accept 
the  conciliatory  measures  then  proposed; 
and  if  at  that  period  the  Government  of 
the  day  could  have  gone  on  unitedly  in 
the  course  of  policy  in  which  they  had 
embarked,  it  was  his  conviction  that  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs  would  have  existed 
in  Ireland  than  what  they  had  now  the 
misfortune  to  witness.  In  stating  his  re. 
gret  at  the  retirement  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  and  of  his  noble  Friend,  he  found, 
on  referring  to  the  records  of  their  pro- 


ceedings—to which  he  himself  contributed 
but  little— that  he  used  these  terms,  which 
afforded  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
statement  which  he  was  now  making:  — 

**  For  vbat  has  this  sacrifice  been  made 
(alluding  to  the  loss  of  his  two  right  hon. 
Friends),  but  that  the  Government  should  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  oue  principle,  and  to 
avow  that  principle  now  before  the  House — " 

(That  was  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill.)  Upon 
some  cheers  being  made,  he  (Mr.  Ellice) 
observed : — 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  interpret  that 
cheer  coming  from  the  quarter  it  does.  But 
if  it  means  that  the  Government  is  not  united 
and  determined  to  act  consistently  with  its  de- 
clarations, I  say  that  if  I  had  thought  there  had 
been  the  least  difference  upon  one  principle 
amongst  those  who  formed  the  new  Gorern- 
ment,  and  that  principle  was  the  one  of  advis- 
ing the  fit  application  of  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  purposes  not  dis- 
similar from  those  stated  in  the  Resolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  St.  Alban's,  I  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  have  joined  it." 

He  thought  that  language  was  suffi- 
ciently decided  to  show  the  House  that  his 
opinions  had  never  swerved,  and  to  those 
opinions  he  still  adhered.  He  thought, 
encouraged  as  they  must  be  by  the  new 
system  of  liberality  adopted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  towards  the  people  of 
Ireland,  they  ought  not  to  go  too  steadily 
forward.  To  the  first  step  in  that  progress 
he  should  give  his  most  cordial  support, 
though  he  at  the  same  time  felt  himself 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  enter  his  protest  by 
voting  in  favour  of  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  against 
the  principle  of  taking  money  for  such  a 
purpose  as  was  now  contemplated  (when 
It  could  be  taken  from  other  sources), 
which  was  contributed  by  the  taxation 
imposed  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  E.  B,  Roche  said,  that  he  could  not 
but  admit  that  the  measure  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  respect  to  May- 
nooth  was  a  good  one  as  far  as  it  went.  It 
was  a  measure  that  was  introduced,  he 
believed,  in  a  good,  an  honest,  and  a  kind 
spirit;  and  for  that  reason  he  regretted 
that  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
should  have  been  brought  forward  on  this 
occasion.  He  regretted  it  the  more  be- 
cause, urged  by  old  and  long-entertained 
principles,  he  should  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield.  The  question  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  not,  after  all,  as  important  a  question 
now  as  it  was  some  years  since.    It  was 
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not  regazded  by  the  Irifh  people  now  with 
much  anxiety,  because,  io  the  fir»t  place, 
the  question  was  OTcrlaid  in  the  Irish 
mind  by  another  measure  which  absorbed 
it,  and  which,  he  belicTed,  was  a  much 
more  important  question  ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond  place,  the  people  of  Ireland  had  seen 
this  question  of  Church  reform  trifled  with 
by  parties  on  his  side  of  the  House  before, 
ana  therefore  they  did  not  believe  that  even 
the  present  advocates  for  it  were  quite  sin- 
cere in  their  proposals  for  reform.  This 
was  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  admitted  that  they  were  quite 
wrong  in  this  impression.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
was  quite  sincere  in  the  course  he  was 
taking.  At  the  same  time  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  seen  this  question  taken  up 
apparently  with  great  spirit,  by  leading 
parties  in  this  House;  and  after  it  had 
served  the  purposes  of  party  it  was 
laid  down  very  quietly.  He  regretted 
that  the  question  should  be  introduced 
on  the  present  occasion,  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  that  the 
other  question  should  be  first  disposed  of 
by  itself.  He  regarded  the  Irish  Church 
as  a  great  abuse,  and  he  deplored  the 
existence  of  that  abuse  in  his  countiy. 
He  could  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
great  bone  of  contention  which  divided 
parties  in  Ireland ;  and  he  felt  the  greatest 
regret  at  its  being  brought  forward 
now,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  all  par- 
ties in  his  country  from  uniting  together 
for  the  common  good  of  their  common 
country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  University  was  in  great 
tribulation  about  the  Irish  Protestant 
Church,  in  case  the  Union  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  Irish  questions  should  come  to 
be  settled  by  Irishmen ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Roche)  asked  him,  whether,  after  the 
speeches  made  to  night  by  the  Wlii;; 
leaders,  he  thought,  that  if  they  came  into 
power,  they  would  grant  very  flattering 
terms  to  the  Irish  Church.  Let  him  (the  hon. 
Member)  well  consider  whether  Irishmen 
in  Ireland  could  not  settle  this  Irish  ques- 
tion more  fairly  and  honestly  for  both  par- 
ties, and  more  honourably  for  themselves, 
than  when  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  this 
country,  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  ad- 
mitted in  his  speech  to  be  a  foreign  country. 
That  hon.  Gentleman,  ir  ^<;  his 
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party,  he  added,  was  a  garriaon  CDstiag  in 
a  foreign  and  a  hostile  country.  He  bad 
listened  with  feelings  of  hnmiliatioa  when 
he  heard  a  fellow  countryman  obliged  to 
make  such  an  admiaaion.  [Mr.  G.  A. 
HanaUon  ;  I  did  not  say  ao.]  He  thece- 
fore  retracted  the  words;  bat  the  hosi. 
Gentleman  certainly  used  the  words  '^  a 
British  garrison  in  a  hostile  ooontry.**  He 
would  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  if 
was  any  hostility  shown,  it  was  all  « 
side.  The  people  of  Ireland  did  not 
him  or  his  party  with  hostile  feelings: 
they  regarded  the  prejodioes  by  which 
he  was  actuated  with  feelings  of  hor- 
ror and  contempt,  bat  andoabtedly  they 
did  not  regard  their  fellow  countrvMcft 
with  anything  like  feelings  of  hostility; 
and  many  of  them  hoped  that  a  Hfoscd 
day  would  yet  come  when  they  shooM  all 
unite  together  for  the  common  good  of  the 
common  cooniry.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  GovemoieBt  had 
certainly  received  a  large  support  sf 
his  measure  of  endowment  for  May- 
nooth ;  but  let  .him  remind  the  viffht 
hon*  Baronet  that  all  the  samiort  which 
he  received  from  that  side  of  the  House 
did  not  originate  from  a  sacrifice  entirely 
of  party  to  principle.  Honest  men  sup^ 
potted  his  measure  because  they  oousideied 
it  to  be  just;  and  those  who  were  uoc 
honest,  because  it  was  expedient.  AoMHigst 
the  lower  grades  of  the  Whig  party  there 
were  murmurs  and  reports  ^  a  coalitiou. 
Many  persons  indulged  in  the  idea  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Loodou, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  would 
yet  be  foand  hobnobbing  together  at  a  Ca- 
binet dinner.  What  a  scene  would  thst  be 
for  the  talented  Gentleman  who  had  oon- 
stituted  himself  the  historical  painter  of 
the  Hoase  of  Commons !  They  all  re» 
membered  the  story  of  Antony  aud 
Octavius  dividing  the  empire  amoDgst  their 
immediate  followers.  In  this  case  too,  as 
of  old,  there  would  not  only  be  spoils  to  he 
divided,  but  former  friends  to  be  proscribed. 
There  would  be  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem* 
her  for  London  devoting  to  destructiou 
his  old  ally  the  learned  Member  for  Cork  ; 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  satisfying  an  aucieut 
hatred  against  his  highly  talented  Paeud 
the  ^  Shrewsbory;    and  the 
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Ireland  woald  be  tempted  by  paltry  bribes 
to  sacrifice  aod  togi^e  up  her  allegiance  to 
the  cause  in  which  she  was  embarked.  He 
told  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  a  candid 
spirit^  that  such  would  not  be  the  case ; 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  tempt  Ireland 
by  single  measures  of  this  kind.  He  must 
give  her  ample  and  full  justice;  for  the 
people  were  embarked  in  a  cause  which 
they  considered  to  be  just  and  good.  He 
believed  that  they  were  entitled,  upon 
every  principle  of  truth  and  justice,  to  a 
domestic  Legislature.  They  should  listen 
to  their  demands— they  should  argue  this 
question  with  them — they  should  convince 
them  that  they  were  wrong,  or  concede  their 
rights;  the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  now  to 
be  intimidated.  They  should  recollect  how 
the  aspects  of  things  were  changed  in  that 
country-^that  there  had  sprung  up  a  body 
of  men  in  that  country  who  commanded 
the  confidence,  the  attention,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Irish  people.  They  had 
declared  that  Ireland  would  never  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  short  of  a  domestic 
Legislature ;  and  if  the  Government  of  this 
country  reckoned  without  these  men,  they 
reckoned  without  their  host.  He  wished 
that  this  question  would  be  settled  ami- 
cably and  fairly.  He  wished  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  who  had  great  powers 
and  great  personal  weight  in  the  coun- 
try, would  come  forward  and  settle  this 
question  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  basis ; 
but  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  him,  that  nothing 
short  of  what  he  had  already  mentioned 
would  satisfy  the  Irish  people. 

Viscount  Palmerston :  Sir,  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  I  shall  detain  them  but 
for  a  very  few  moments  from  that  division 
to  which  they  are  anxious  to  go ;  for  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  go  into  any  of  those 
extraneous  topics  which  have  been  treated 
of  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  taken  part 
in  this  debate,  and  which  have  not  imme- 
diately borne  upon  the  question  we  are 
now  discussing.  Sufficient,  I  think,  for 
the  debate  is  the  question  thereof.  And 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  raises 
a  question  of  sufficient  importance  to  render 
it  unnecessary  for  us  upon  this  occasion  to 
debate  the  Bill  which  is  now  passing 
through  this  House.  Sir,  if  my  hon. 
Friend  had  brought  forward  his  Motion 
»at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  first  gave  notice  of  it,  I  should 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  against  him, 
unwilling  as  I  should  have  been  to  take  any 
step  which  should,  by  any  remote  possi* 
bility,  have  endangered  the  safety  of  the 


Bill,  for  the  success  of  which  I  had  a  very 
great  anxiety.  But  the  course  he  has 
taken  will  enable  me  to  give  him  my  sup- 
port; and  I  give  it  believing  that  those 
who  oppose  the  Bill  do  not  mean  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fitful  opportunity  which 
his  Motion  gives  them  of  dividing  with 
him  on  this  question  for  the  first  time. 
But  the  question  which  my  hon.  Friend 
has  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  is  this — whether  the  funds  which 
are  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  or  from  reductions  to  be  made  in 
the  Establishment  of  the  Irish  Church.^  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  vote  for  their  being 
taken  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  if  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  shall  be  re- 
jected. But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  should  prefer  taking  the  course  pro- 
posed by  my  hon.  Friend,  and  on  that  ac- 
count I  shall  give  him  my  vote  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  first  question  that  arises  is, 
whether  there  can  be  such  a  surplus  created 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church, 
after  providing  for  the  proper  service  of 
that  Church  for  the  Protestant  portion  of 
the  Irish  people  ?  Can  there  be  made  such 
a  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
as  will  afford  the  means  of  providing  the  sum 
required  ?  I  think  nobody  who  has  heard 
the  statements  made  in  this  debate,  with 
regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Irish 
Church,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that,  after 
every  provision  which  can  be  required  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
Establishment,  ample  funds  might  be  found 
for  the  purposes  to  which  my  hon.  Friend 
would  apply  them.  Well  then.  Sir,  is 
Parliament  authorized  to  make  that  appli- 
cation ?  Why,  I  think  no  man  who  has  voted 
for  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  or  dispute  that  Parliament 
has  that  power.  I  hold  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  belong,  or  at  least  in  the 
manner  stated  by  the  right  hon.  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department  last 
night — they  are  property  held  in  trust  by 
the  State  for  uses ;  but,  if  those  uses  are 
satisfied — if  the  revenues  are  greater  than 
are  required  for  the  proper  performance  of 
those  uses — then  I  contend,  and  those  who 
brought  and  supported  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Bill  must  also  admit,  that  the 
State  is  authorized  to  make  such  other  ap- 
plications of  that  surplus  as  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  State,  be  most  analogous  to 
the  uses  for  which  that  revenue  at  present 
exists.  Therefore,  Sir,  upon  the  same 
principle  on  which  I  voted  for  that  prin- 
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clple  of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  purposes  of  ge- 
neral education,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  application  of  any  such  surplus  to  the 
service  of  the  College  of  Maynooth.    Now, 
1  know  I  shall  be  met  by  some  one  saying 
that  this  is  a  step  beyond  the  Appropri- 
ation Clause ;  that  the  application  con  tern ' 
plated  by  the  Appropriation  Clause  was  an 
application  for  education  common  to  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  ;  and  that  this  Col- 
lege of    Maynooth    is   an    establishment 
confined  necessarily  to  Catholics  alone.  But 
was   that  principle  wholly  repudiated  by 
the  Church  Temporalities  Bill  ?     We  did 
not  in  that  Bill  contemplate  the  applica- 
tion of  any  surplus  to  religious  Catholic 
purposes.     But  was  not  a  large  amount 
destined  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land ?     Why,  when  you  relieved  the  Ca- 
tholics from  the  Church  cess,  and  applied 
the  surplus  of  the  Protestant  revenues  to 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  fabrics 
of  the  Church,  you  did  apply  that  surplus 
partly  to  Catholic  purposes,   because  you 
relieved  the  Catholic  population  from   a 
tax  to  which  they  had  been  subject.     And 
you  went  a  step  further,  I  should  be  justi- 
fied in  saying,  for  by  relieving  them  from 
that  tax  you  made  them  more  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  their  own  re- 
ligion.    But,  whether  that  principle  was 
then  affirmed  or  not,  I  am  prepared  to 
support  it.     I  hold  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  were  primarily  destined 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  ;  and  if  it  be  shown  to  me  that 
the  religious  instruction  of  that  portion  of 
the  people  by  whom  those  revenues  are 
now  possessed  does  not  require  support  to 
the  full  extent  to  which  those  revenues  go, 
I  should  not  feel  any  difficulty  in  applying 
any  portion  that  might  be  wanted  for  other 
purposes ;  not  indirectly  to  the  support  of 
persons  intended  to  be  instructors,  but  di- 
rectly to  a  use  analogous  to  that  for  which 
they  are  now  employed,  directly  in  aid  of 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.     Therefore  I   am  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  giving  this  vote  by  the  appre- 
hension that  any  Gentleman  may  enter- 
tain, that  if  you  once  establish  this  prin- 
ciple, and  apply  to  the  College  of  Maynooth 
any  surplus  revenue  by  the  reduction  of 
the  Protestant  Establishment,  you  thereby 
lead  to  the  ultimate   consequence  of  the 
endowment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priest- 
hood.    Sir,  in  my  opinion,  that  ia  a  ques- 
tion which  will  neceasar*^  "~^^fupon 


this  House.  Sir,  it  is  impossible,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  present  state  of  tliioes  io 
Ireland,  in  regard  to  the  two  estaWsh- 
ments  of  the  two  difierent  sects  in  Ireland, 
can  be  permanent.  You  have  a  population 
of  8,000,000,  of  which  nearly  7,000,000 
are  of  one  religion,  the  Catholic,  and 
the  remainder  oi  a  different  reli^oo,  the 
Protestant  religion.  You  have  a  lar|^ 
Church  Establishment,  which  is  appropci- 
ated  to  the  instruction  of  only  half  of 
that  Protestant  minority.  You  pay,  yon 
contribute,  at  least,  by  an  annual  grant  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Protestant  minority.  Can 
you  possibly  contemplate  such  a  state  of 
things  as  lasting  ?  Is  it  possible  that  joa 
regard  as  permanent  the  arrangement  that 
6,500,000  or  7,000.000  of  the  poorest  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  to  receive 
their  religious  instruction  from  a  priesthood 
dependent  upon  the  eleemosynary  contri- 
butions of  their  flock,  going  from  door  to 
door,  from  farm  to  farm,  and  from  cabin  to 
cabin,  to  collect  the  wretched  and  preca* 
rious  sums  of  which  their  income  is  com- 
posed? Sir,  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  any  portion 
of  this  House,  and  of  (as  I  admit  it  to  be) 
the  people  of  this  country  upon  that  sub- 
ject, a  provision  by  the  State  for  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  is  a  measure  to  which  the 
Government  and  this  House  will  at  no 
distant  period  be  compelled  by  their  sense 
of  justice  to  proceed.  The  great  mistake 
made  by  Governments,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  every  where,  is  to  be  too  late 
in  the  measures  which  they  adopt.  For  a 
long  time  their  own  prejudices — for  a  long 
time  the  prejudices  of  their  supporters- 
prevent  them  from  coming  to  that  resolu- 
tion to  which  each  individual  among  them 
perhaps  foresees  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to 
come.  In  the  meanwhile,  discussions  en- 
lighten the  public  mind;  the  grievance 
which  exists  creates  discontent,  and  leadt 
to  the  expression  of  it ;  at  last  the  force  oi 
argument  produces  conviction,  and  the 
Government  comes  down  with  its  measuie, 
but  comes  when  the  time  of  proponng  it 
with  effect  is  gone  by ;  and  that  conoeaion 
which  may  be — no  doubt  on  the  present 
occasion  it  is— tlic  result  of  conviction*  and 
the  spontaneous  offering  of  modified  opt* 
nions  and  a  sense  of  justice,  wears  to  O^ 
public  all  the  appearance  of  a  surrender  to 
fear.  It  is  so  dealt  with  by  those  to  wl 
and  on  the  present 
^'  to  abstain  from  anything 
"  of  criticism  u« 
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conduct  of  the  Government^  I  must  say 
that  I  join  in  that  regret  which  has  hecn 
avowed  by  others,  that  expressions  which 
were  recently  used  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  R.  Peel)  were  calculated  to 
convey  the  impression,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  he  did  not  intend  to  convey,  that 
this  measure  was  as  much  prompted  by  a 
consideration  of  State  necessity  as  it  was 
the  result  of  the  conviction  of  the  Govern- 
ment founded  upon  argument  and  upon 
considerations  of  justice  and  sound 
principle.  Sir,  I  conjure  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  be  deterred  by  any  of  the 
difficulties  into  which  this  measure 
has  brought  them  from  going  on  in  the 
path  of  which  they  have  announced  that 
this  is  only  the  commencement ;  but  I  do 
conjure  them  not  to  delay.  I  conjure  them 
to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  forward  those 
other  measures,  which  I  am  convinced  they 
must  have  in  their  minds,  as  a  sequel  to 
this  Bill  about  Maynooth.  There  are 
many  other  questions  of  great  importance, 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  If  the  Government 
take  advantage  of  the  present  moment  to 
bring  forward  measures  calculated  to  re- 
dress all  the  grievances  of  which  the  Irish 
people  have  just  reason  to  complain,  they 
may  then  hope  that  at  no  distant  time  they 
will  be  able  to  disband  that  British  *'  gar- 
rison/' of  which  we  have  heard  as  stationed 
in  "a  hostile  nation ;"  but  if  they  delay  those 
further  measures,  if  they  think  they  can 
rest  upon  this  one  and  single  Bill — if  they 
imagine  that  the  temporary  contentment 
which  it  may  produce  will  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  which,  as  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  this  great  country, 
they  ought  steadily  to  keep  in  view,  they 
may  depend  upon  it  they  will  be  mistaken. 
This  measure  will  then  be  justly  considered 
as  one  yielded  to  apprehension,  instead  of 
being  the  result  of  altered  convictions. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  if  they  pursue  that 
course,  of  which  this  measure  is  stated  to 
be  the  commencement,  they  may  be  the 
means  of  doing  as  much  good  to  Ireland  in 
future  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  con- 
duct of  that  party  of  which  they  are  the 
leaders  has  ii|  former  times  been  productive 
of  mischief. 

Mr.  Sidnci^  Herbert :  Sir,  I  will  detain 
the  House  only  while  I  say  a  very  few 
words.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  Protestant  Church  Establishment; 
I  will  make  no  allusion  even  to  the  time 
chosen  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Ward),  though  I  do  most  deeply  re- 


gret that  this  question  should  have  been 
brought  forward  now,  when,  as  I  think,  it 
will  be  very  much  misunderstood  in  Ire- 
land, and  when  it  will  be  most  unfortunate 
that  the  unanimity  which  might  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  leaders  of  parties  upon 
the  measure  now  in  the  House,  will  be 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  the  ex- 
pression of  an  abstract  principle,  which  has 
no  necessary  reference  to  the  measure  itself 
— which  is  of  necessity  a  barren  principle 
at  best,  because  the  only  effect  it  could  have 
(were  it  successful)  would  be  to  destroy 
that  measure  itself.  I  should  hope  that 
this  system  of  introducing  barren  asser- 
tions of  principle  into  practical  measures, 
had  already  led  to  so  much  inconvenience 
in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, that  he  would  have  been  the  last  per- 
son to  propose  it.  He  might  well  recollect, 
that  for  three  years  a  measure  admitted  by 
both  sides  of  this  House  to  be  of  paramount 
necessity  for  the  tranquillization  of  Ireland, 
was  delayed  through  the  annual  production 
of  that  suicidal  course  which  so  long  hin« 
dered  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question, 
and  prolonged  all  the  evils,  all  the  animo- 
sities, and  I  fear,  likewise,  all  the  crime 
which  tithe  agitation  produced.  But  I  am 
led  upon  this  occasion  more  especially  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  state- 
ment which  was  made  last  night,  and  has 
been  repeated  this  evening,  in  spite  of  the 
emphatic  contradiction  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) — namely,  that  this 
measure  has  been  brought  forward,  not 
from  any  sense  of  justice,  not  from  any 
preconceived  opinion  of  its  fitness  for  the 
state  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  effect  it  would 
have  in  tranquillizing  that  country,  but 
that  it  has  been  extorted  by  fear  and 
through  alarm  created  by  the  state  of  our 
foreign  relations.  I  think  it  was  shown  by 
the  dates  adduced  last  night,  that  this  mea- 
sure was  contemplated  — nay,  more,  that  it 
was  already  put  into  shape,  long  before  any 
question  arose  respecting  Oregon.  It  was 
stated  first,  that  it  was  announced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  long  before 
any  suspicion  existed  in  this  country  that 
the  negotiation  with  regard  to  the  terri- 
torial boundaries  of  North  America,  might 
be  any  subject  of  difference,  or  of  anything 
but  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  stated 
further,  that  this  Bill  was  actually  drawn, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  in 
Ireland  consulted  upon  it,  so  long  back  as 
November  last.  I  say  more — that  during 
last  Session,  when  the  discussion  took  place 
upon  the  Vote  on  Education,  and  likewise 
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on  the  grant  for  Maynooth  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  the  subject  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  Wyse)^  and 
upon  his  calling  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  it  in  a  speech  on  the  subject  of 
the  deficiency  of  academical  education  in 
Ireland,  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  stated  that  this  matter  was  already 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  vf&s  only  the  lateness  of  the 
Session,  and  the  unwillingness  to  risk 
hasty  legislation  upon  a  subject  so  import- 
ant, so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land, and  so  much  involving  religious  feel- 
ings, that  prevented  him  from  then  pro- 
posing a  measure  to  the  House.  I  can 
speak  to  a  still  further  date ;  for  commu- 
nications were  made  to  me  by  Members  of 
the  Government  in  private  in  reference  to 
this  very  measure,  and  I  was  aware  that 
it  was  contemplated.  I  say,  therefore,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  facts, 
than  to  insinuate  this  unworthy  motive — a 
motive  whidh  I  think  would  be  disgraceful 
to  the  character  of  the  Government,  and  one 
which  I  am  most  anxious  to  repel,  not  only 
because  I  think  it  would  produce  an  im- 
pression most  unfavourable  to  those  who 
conduct  the  Government,  but  likewise  be- 
cause I  think,  if  that  opinion  were  to  gain 
ground,  it  would  greatly  diminish  the  good 
effect  to  be  hoped  from  the  measure.  I 
very  much  regret,  therefore,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  should 
have  so  studiously  fixed  this  imputation 
upon  the  Government  in  forgetfulness  of 
all  these  facts.  I  regret  it  mudi,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  was  thinking  less  of 
the  benefit  this  measure  might  produce  to 
Ireland,  than  of  the  degree  of  party  ad- 
vantage which  might  be  gained  from  it. 
[Cheers.]  I  perfectly  understand  the  cheers 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite ;  but  I  draw  a 
great  distinction  between  the  course  which 
the  Whig  party  has  pursued  upon  this  oc« 
casion»  and  the  course  which  has  been  taken 
by  one,  I  believe  only  one,  exception  to 
that  rule.  I  am  as  willing  as  any  man  to 
admit  frankly,  and  to  express  the  thanks  of 
the  Government  for  the  disinterested  sup- 

f)ort  given  to  them  on  a  measure  they  be- 
ieve  to  be  right ;  I  have  no  unwillingness 
to  acknowlege  generous  conduct  from  pub* 
lie  opponents ;  but  when  I  see  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  taking  a 
course  so  diametrically  op^  ^*  pur- 

sued by  the  noble  Lord  ?I1), 

I  cannot  but  express  n  ^3 

studious  ingenuity  witl 
distort  the  motivesi  and 


of  cowardice  and  fear  rather  than  of  a 
of  justice,  does  entitle  me  to  express  my 
gret  that  such  expressions  have  been  used, 
and  attempts  made  apparently  to  injure 
the  success  of  this  measure  in  Ireland.  I 
must  say  that  if  this  opinion  could  be  ge- 
nerated in  Ireland,  that  the  measure  has 
been  extorted  by  fear,  all  the  advantage  of 
it  would  be  lost.  And  if,  through  that 
means,  its  healing  qualities  as  a  measure  of 
tranquillization  should  be  impaired,  let  the 
responsibility  rest  upon  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  laboured  to  produce 
the  effect.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  an- 
ticipations of  the  Government  shall  be  re- 
alized, and  if  it  does  produce  a  better  feel- 
ing, a  more  attached  feeling  to  the  state  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  then  I  say 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will*  at  any  rate, 
have  this  consolation,  that  he  has  not  been 
so  far  wanting  in  the  duties  of  Opposition 
as  to  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
tranquillization  of  that  country.  But  I 
allude  to  the  subject  likewise  for  this  rea- 
son, that  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfair 
to  attempt  to  claim  for  the  leaders  of  Con- 
ciliation Hall  the  credit  of  a  measure 
which,  I  must  say,  I  attribute  to  persons 
of  a  very  different  description.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  this  measure  was  first  an- 
nounced in  answer  to  a  speech  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Waterford;  and  if,  from  any  external 
cause  whatever,  this  measure  has  been 
quickened,  then  I  say  that  it  is  due  to  those 
gentlemen  in  Ireland,  those  Roman  Catho- 
lic gentlemen,  and  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates, who,  not  fearing  the  consequences  of 
exposing  themselves  to  great  obloquy,  and 
to  great  misrepresentation,  and  much  abuse 
in  times  of  excitement,  have  nobly  stood 
aloof  from  that  agitation,  have  refused  any 
partnership  in  measures  which  they  dis^ 
proved,  and  have  shown  that  if  a  Govem* 
ment  is  determined  to  bring  forward  jost 
measures,  not  as  bribes,  not  as  concesnons, 
but  because  they  believed  them  to  be  ri^t, 
there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  party,  there  are 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  there  are  R<^ 
man  Catholic  prelates,  who  are  anxious  to 
give  the  force  of  their  example  and  of  their 
influence  for  the  promotion  |pf  prosperity 
and  good  order  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  under- 
took tn  speak  very  shortly ;  but  I  was  mnt^ 
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cany  it  when  in  6o\rernment.  I  was  anx* 
iou8  likewise  to  Tindicate  them  from  the 
imputations  of  having  extorted  from  them 
hy  menace,  or  by  fear  of  foreign  troubles, 
that  which  their  own  sense  of  justice  would 
not  have  prompted  them  to  yield.  I  beg 
the  House  to  recollect  that  when  agitation 
was  rife  in  Ireland,  when  danger  did  exist, 
that  was  not  the  moment  the  Government 
chose  for  bringing  forward  this  measure ; 
that  violations  of  the  law  were  repressed  by 
the  law;  and  then,  when  a  compara- 
tive state  of  tranquillity  was  secured,  they 
did  think  it  in  conformity  with  their  pro- 
fessions of  governing  Ireland  with  equal  jus- 
tice, to  introduce  measures  in  redemption  of 
their  pledge.  I  trust  that  in  Ireland  they 
will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
they  are  proposed  ;  and  of  this  I  am  sure 
that,  whatever  be  the  obloquy  which  may 
attach  to  the  Government  in  this  behalf, 
be  it  the  railings  of  Exeter  Hall,  or  the 
more  brilliant  and  polished  vituperation  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
will  deter  them  from  doing  that  which  their 
conscience  tells  them  is  necessary  for  the 
tranquillixation  of  Ireland,  and  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  cementing  together  of 
the  two  countries. 

Sir  H,  W.  Barron  said,  it  was  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  although  that  debate 
had  continued  for  two  nights,  not  one  sin- 
gle Irish  Roman  Catholic  had  risen  to 
express  his  opinion  on  the  question  be- 
fore the  House.  As  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Member,  he  could  not  vote  that 
night  without  previousl  tendering  his 
thanks  to  the  Government  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  Maynooth.  No  man 
in  that  House  had  given  to  them  a  more 
firm,  decided,  manly  and  open  opposition 
than  he  had  done  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  But  when  he  found 
them  adopting  a  course  which  was  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  policy  by  which 
they  had  obtained  power,  he  was  willing  to 
tender  to  them,  in  the  name  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  with 
whose  feelings  he  was  well  acquainted,  his 
most  sincere  thanks.  He  thought  that, 
consistently  with  this  feeling,  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Sheffield.  He  conceived  that 
it  would  be  ingratitude  towards  the  Govern- 
ment, and  inconsistent  with  the  respect 
which  he  entertained  for  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view,  and  the  manner  in  which 
hey  had  brought  the  measure  forward,  if 

wextt  to  vote  otherwise  than  he  intended* 


The  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  inop- 
portune now.  He  had  been  for  many  years  in 
favour  of  increasing  the  grant  to  Maynooth. 
When  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  people 
of  England  who  rendered  this  grant  ne- 
cessary, by  maintaining  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  he  wished  to  show 
them  by  his  vote  to-night  that  if  they  were 
determined  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
Church  they  must  pay  for  it.  The  only 
way  to  bring  it  to  their  minds,  and  feelings, 
and  senses,  was  by  letting  them  know  that 
while  there  was  such  an  Establishment 
there  they  must  pay  for  it,  and  must  them- 
selves suffer  for  maintaining  it.  It  was 
notorious,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bandon, 
that  the  Protestant  Church  was  in  posses- 
sion of  what  had  been  for  hundreds  of 
years  Church  property  —  that  the  small 
minority,  by  force  of  British  bayonets  and 
corruption,  extorted  it  from  the  Catholics. 
And  now  the  people  of  England,  and  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  were  deter- 
mined to  sustain  a  rich  Church  for  the 
small  minority,  and  for  the  richer  portion 
of  the  people,  while  they  allowed  the  great 
majority,  who  were,  moreover,  the  poorest 
people  in  Europe,  to  support  their  own 
Church  bv  their  own  voluntarv  contribu- 
tions.  But  if  they  persevered  in  this 
course,  they  must  pay  for  it,  and  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  paid  for  it.  It  was 
only  by  such  means  the  injustice  of  main- 
taining such  a  Church  could  be  brought 
home  to  their  minds.  He  would  not  now 
answer  the  taunts  against  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  contained  not  only  in  the  disgrace- 
ful petitions  presented  to  this  House,  but 
also  in  the  speeches  delivered  in  this  House, 
They  had  been  taunted  with  every  species 
of  disgraceful  conduct,  profession,  and  be- 
lief. More  unfounded  calumnies  were 
never  uttered.  When  did  they  hear  that 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  made  use  of  lan- 
guage such  as  that  made  use  of  in  Exeter 
Hall— even  in  this  House  ?  Did  the  Ca- 
tl^olics  taunt  the  Members  of  the  House 
with  such  disgraceful  epithets,  or  turn 
round  and  call  them  heretics  )  The  calum- 
nies against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ex- 
pressed not  only  by  those  petitioners,  but 
by  their  Representatives  in  this  House, 
showed  that,  however  much  they  might 
talk  of  religion  and  charity,  they  had  none 
of  either  in  their  hearts  ["  Oh !  oh  I  divide"]]. 
He  could  only  say,  in  justification  of  him- 
self, and  he  believed  he  was  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  gp-eat  majority  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  that  if  the  Government 
should  follow  up  this  measure  by  similar 
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measures  of  justice  towards  the  Irish  peo* 
pie,  they  would  he  found  to  he  the  easiest 

fovemed  people  on  the  face  of  the  glohe. 
'ou  cannot  govern  them  hy  the  sword — ^you 
can  by  justice.  Only  follow  up  this  grant 
to  Maynooth  hy  similar  acts  of  common 
sense  and  common  justice— and  you  will 
find  Ireland  the  right  arm  of  England  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  proud  to  stand  by 
her  in  the  hour  of  her  necessity. 

The  House  divided,  on  the  Question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question : — Ayes,  322 ;  Noes,  148 : 
Majority,  174. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Ackers,  J. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Acton,  Col. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Alexander,  N. 
Alford,  Visct. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Arbutbnott,  hen.  H. 
Archbold,  R. 
Archdall,  Capt,  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Aslell,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baitlie,  n.J 
Baird,  W. 
Baldwin,  B. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  rt.  hen.  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  \V.  B. 
Barneby,  J. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barron,  Sir  H.VV. 
Bateson,  T. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bell,  M. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bent! nek,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Major 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Black burne,  J.  L 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Boldero,  II.  G, 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bowles,  Adro. 
Boyd,  J. 
Bradsbaw,  J. 
BramstoD,  T.  W. 


Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Brace,  C.  L.  C. 
Bruen,  Col. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buckley,  E. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  T. 
Burrell,  Sir  C,  M. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carnegie,  hos.  Capt. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Chapman,  A. 
Charteris,  bon.  F. 
Cbelsea,  Visct. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
ChoImondeley,hon.H. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Cbute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Cockburn,Tt.bn.Sir.G. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cole,  hon.  El.  A. 
Colebrookc,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collett,  \V.  R. 
Colquhoun.  J.  C. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Coropton,  H.  C. 
Couolly,  Col. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  U. 
Court  en  ay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cresswell,  B. 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 


Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawnay,  hon.  W,  H. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £• 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duncombe,  hon.  O. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Emlyn,  Visct, 
Entwisle,  W. 
Escott,  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.' 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Forbes^  W. 
Forman,  T.  S. 
Fox,  S.  L, 

Fremantle,  rt.hD.SirT. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  rt.ho.W.£. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt  hn.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquess  of 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Grogan,  £. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  U. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  W,  J. 
Hamilton,  LordC. 
Hampden,  R. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heaihcoat,  G.  J. 
Heaihcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henmker,  Lord 


Hephum,  Sir  T.  &; 
Herbert,  rt.  boa.  S. 
Henrey,  Lord  A. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgsoo«  F. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  bn.  W.  A'C. 
Hope,  hoD.  C. 
Hope,  A. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  P.  if. 
Hughes,  W.B. 
Hussey,  A. 
Hussey,  T. 
Ingestre,  Viscl. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 

James,  Sir  W,  C. 
Jermyo,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Viscu 
Johnstone,  Sir  J . 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  U. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kelly,  F.  R. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knigbtley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  bun.  C.  £• 
Law  son,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
I^Sh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Liddell,  boD.  U.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Listowel,  Earl  of 
Lockart,  W. 
Lowtber,  Sir  J.  H. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  bon.  Geo* 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackinnoo,  W.  A* 
Maclean,  D« 
McGeachy,  F.  A. 
McNeill,  D. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mainwariog,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C,  S« 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Martin,  C.  \V. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
Marten,  G. 
Masierman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P* 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Mildmay.  H.  Si.  J. 
Mitnei,  It  M. 
MordauDt.  Sir  J. 
Morgfto,  O. 
Morris,  D. 
Mandy,  E,  M. 
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Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neville,  R. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Vbct. 
Newry,  Visct. 
NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J, 
Norreys^  Lord 
NorthUnd,  Visct, 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Oswald,  A. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Philipps,  Sir  R.  B.  P. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pelhill,  F. 
Powell,  Col. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Prtngle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolleston,  Col. 
Round, J. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Rumbold,  C.  £• 
Rusbbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  C. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D . 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Seymour,  Sir  H,  8. 
Shelbnrne,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Shirley,  £.  J. 
Shirley,  £.  P. 
Sfbthorp,  Col* 


Smith,  A. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  T.  B.C. 
Sroythe,hon.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Somes,  J. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Standish,  C. 
Stanley,  £• 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stewart,  J . 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  E. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Tennent,  J.E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tomline,  O. 
Tower,  C. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Tumor,  C. 
Verner,  Col. 
Vernon,  G.  H* 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
>Vinnington,  SirT.E. 
IVodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Woriley,  hon.  J.  S, 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 
Wynn.rt.bon.C.W.W. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TELLEIIS. 

Young,  J. 
Baring,  U. 


List  of  ike  Noes. 


Agltonby,  H.  A. 
Aldam,  W. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Baine,  W. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bell,  J. 

Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blake,  M. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £.  P. 
Bowes,  J. 

VOL.  LXXIX. 


Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.B.  W. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,  E. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Byng,  n.  hn.  G.  S. 
Carew,  hn.  R.  S. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hn.  G.  H. 
Chapman,  B. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colborae,hn.W.N.R. 

{Third  Y 
UhmJ 


Collett,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Currie,  R. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Dash  wood,  G.  ti. 
penison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Dennistoun,  J. 

D'Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncannon,  Visct. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  D. 
East  hope.  Sir  J. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Forster,  M. 
Foz,C.  R. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hall.  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,Lord  J. 
Hatton,  Capt.  V. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hindley,  C. 
Ilobhouse,rt.hn.SirJ. 
Hollond,  R. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  hn.  E.  G.  G. 
Ho  wick,  Visct. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Huti,  W. 
James,  W. 

Labnuchere,  rt.  hn.H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Macau}ay,rt.  hn.  T.  B, 
Macnaroara,  Major 


McTaggart,  Sir  J. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Matheson,  J. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morrison,  J, 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Napier,  Sir.  C. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Ord,  W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Paget,  Col. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt; 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Ponsonby,hon.C.F.A. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pulsford,  R. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  E« 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Smith,  B. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornely,  T. 
Traill,  G. 
Trclawny,  J.  S. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tufoell,  H. 
Tuite,  H.  M. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Warburton,  H. 
Watson,  W   H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
White,  S. 
Wilde,  Sir  T. 
Williams,  W. 
WiUhere,  W. 
Wood,C. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Ward,  H.  G. 
Berkeley,  Capt. 


On  the  main  Question  being  put. 
Sir  R,  Inglis  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  thought  with  him  would  not 
be  put  to  the  trouble  of  another  division  at 
that  late  hour,  and  that  therefore  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  be  content  with 
2U 
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merely   going   into    the   Committee  pro 
formdy  in  order  to  sit  again  on  Monday. 

Sir  jR.  Peel  said,  that  on  the  nnder- 
Btanding  that  the  hon.  Baronet  and  his 
Friends  would  not  make  any  objection  to 
the  Speaker  leaving  the  Chair,  he  would 
make  the  Motion  immediately  after  they 
got  into  Committee,  that  the  Chairman 
leave  the  Chair;  but  surely  they  ought  to 
sit  again  to-morrow,  if  the  discussion  on 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  Banks  were  over  soon 
enough.  Indeed,  he  hoped  there  would  be  no 
discussion,  but  that  he  would  be  allowed 
merely  to  make  a  general  explanation. 
[|Mr.  Hume  :  There  will  be  a  discussion.]] 
If  the  discussion  went  on  till  ten  o'clock, 
he  would  not  ask  the  House  to  go  on  with 
this  Committee.  But  they  had  already 
had  nine  nights'  debate  upon  the  Question, 
and  he  could  not  ask  Gentlemen  a  second 
time  to  give  way  on  their  Notices  of  Mo- 
tions on  Wednesday  after  the  readiness 
with  which  they  did  so  before.  He  hoped 
at  least  that  they  should  be  able  to  get 
into  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  that  day 
week. 

Mr.  Lav)  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  not  leave  hon.  Members  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  course  intended  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
wished  to  express  his  sentiments  on  bank- 
ing to-morrow  evening,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  if  he  spoke  to  prevent  other 
Gentlemen  from  addressing  the  House 
also ;  and  he  did  think,  therefore,  that  it 
would  save  the  time  of  the  House,   and 

greatly  promote  the  convenience  of  many 
on.  Members,  if  Monday  was  fixed  for  the 
resumption  of  this  subject. 

Sir  /2.  Peel  said,  that  if  he  gave  his 
assurance  that  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject should  not  commence  at  a  later  honr 
than  nine  o'clock,  he  thought  it  should  be 
considered  satisfactory. 

Lord  Northland,  as  one  who  voted 
against  the  second  reading  of  this  Rill, 
would  not  lend  himself  to  this  factious  op- 
position. 

Sir  R,  Inglis  said,  he  distinctly  under- 
stood, oh  going  into  the  upper  lobby,  that 
the  further  discussion  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Plumptre  denied  that  there  had 
been  any  factious  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure ;  but  there  was  a  strong  feeling  out 
of  that  House  that  the  second  reading  had 
been  brought  forward  very  prematurely, 
and,  as  he  had  heard  8aid«  with  indecent 
haste. 


Lord  /.  Russell  said,  he  did  not  suppose 
there  would  be  much  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet^s  state- 
ment as  to  Scotch  Banks,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  too  late  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  to-morrow.  He, 
therefore,  thought  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's proposal  very  reasonable  i  but  be 
should  be  sorry  to  concur  in  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord,  that  there  had  been  any 
factious  opposition.  The  opposition  bad 
been  carried  on  as  fairly  as  possible ;  and 
he  did  not  think  the  second  reading  bad 
been  hurried  on  improperly. 

Lord  Northland  Baid,  he  merely  stated 
that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  &cti- 
ous  opposition. 

House  went  into  Committee  pro  farma^ 
and  having  resumed^  the  Commitlee 
ordered  to  sit  again. 

House  adjourned  at  one  o^clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Trtiay^  April  25,  1845. 

MnruTiB.1     Biui.     PutOcn^l^ 

Coosolidatioo. 
Prtvate^—^'    Wallwej  ImproremaBtt 

Molyneux'i  Estate. 
Reported. — Fisher  Lane  (Qteoiwicfa) 

too-tipoo-HaU  Dodca. 
3^  and  paaied :  —  Maaeheale 

Forth  and  Clyde  NacrigBtioo. 
PiTiTioNS  PRnciTTBO.      By  the  Biahopa  of 

Durham,  London,  and  Cashdl.  the  Duke  of 

Earb  of  Winchiiiea,  and  Vendam,  Mairineii 

albane,  and  Lansdowne,  and  by 

^^  n^  m  af Ilia  J  ^^^^^^  ^**-^a->A- 

tjeretioni,  nom  MHitwer, 
Free  ChDich  of  Hoiytown,  fbon  MoBlvoae. 
number  of  other  plaoo,  against  I 
nooth  CoUcge.->By  the  Earl  of  Ctancarty. 
Connor,  and  Killglass,  and  numcRMis  other 
oouragement  to  Sdiools  in  ooonezion  with 
cation  Sodety  (Irdand)^-By  Bhhopaof 
David**,  ftom  DIooese  of  Bangor,  and 
against  Union  of  SL  Asaph  and  Bangor. — By 
yon,  firom  Cleigy  and  otben  of  St. 
▼eral  other  places,  ag^nst  Unionof  St.  Asaph 
but  in  fiiTour  of  the  Appointment  of  a  Blihop 
of  Mandiestcr. — By  the  Duke  of  NorfUk,  aw 
Daere,  Campbell,  and  Brougham,  from 
Catholics,  and  Protestant  Dissenting 
Presbyterian  Denominatloo,  realttng  In  c 
Metropolis,  from  BriAst,  and  serecal  other 
vour  of  Increase  of  Grant  to  Mayiiouth.    Wwm 
in  fiivour  of  Increeae  of  Grant  to  Maynoolli 
praying  that  the  Money  appropriated  fat 
may  be  provided  out  of  the  Surplus 
UbUchcd  Church  fn   Ireland.— By  Lord 
Tradesmen  of  Norwich  (S).  for  Repeal  of  tfie 
of  Insolvent  DdMors  ktUr^FnMi 
Providons  of  Insolvent  Debtors  Act, 
of  Arrcat  for  Debt  onde 
proving  the  Coudition  of 
From  Drogheda  Union,  agalmt  foot  Law  ( 
—By  Marquess  of  Notmanby,  firan  1 
tabliahmentof  Loeal  Coatts^— By  Lcaii 
MctRipalitan  TiedeanMB, 
Debtor    and  Credltar.— By 
SaglMfltMflbr  tiM  BipfNMlMl  flC 
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any  on  the  Sabteth.— >From  Redboorae,  for  better  Rogu- 
latioo  of  Beer  Hoiuei:  and  (Irom  Hawick,  in  fiivour  of 
the  Fresh  Water  Flahing  (Scotland)  BiU.—Froin  Caittor, 
and  lereral  other  placet,  for  Protection  to  Agrieulture.-> 
From  Pietbytery  of  Orkney,  for  AboUebing  Reliffioui 
Terts  in  UniTcnltiet  (Sootland). 

Law  op  Insolvency.]  Lord  Broufrham, 
in  presenting  a  petition  from  the  traders  of 
London,  complaining  of  the  operation, 
more  particularly  of  that  of  the  20/.  clauses, 
of  the  Act  of  last  year,  took  occasion,  in 
warmly  supporting  the  petition,  to  express 
his  conviction  that  it  was  essential  Parlia- 
ment should,  during  the  present  Session, 
and  as  soon  as  possihle  in  it,  take  some 
steps  for  remedying  the  manifold  inconve- 
nience, the  ruinous  injustice,  which  the 
measure  complained  of  had  inflicted  upon 
the  whole  retail  trade  of  the  country.  He 
should  prefer  the  remedy  for  these  evils  to 
proceed  from  the  Government  itself  s  hut  if 
no  one  else  took  up  the  subject,  he  most 
certainly  should  do  so,  the  more  especially 
that  he'thought  he  saw  his  way  to  an  ef- 
fectual remedy. 

Lord  Cottenham  said,  that  innumerable 
communications  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  his  own  observations,  enabled  him 
fully  to  bear  out  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  in  his  statement  as  to  the  exces- 
sively injurious  operation  of  the  measure 
referred  to  upon  the  retail  trade  of  this 
country.  The  Act  of  last  year,  while  it 
abolished  imprisonment  for  debts  under 
20/.,  gave  the  unfortunate  creditor  no 
practical  remedy  whatever.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  hear  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  intimate  his  intention  to  take  up 
the  subject  should  the  Government  fail  to 
do  so. 

Lord  Campbell  had  also  received  com- 
plaints from  many  shopkeepers  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  20/.  Clause,  and  he  should  be 
flad  to  know  what  were  the  intentions  of 
ler  Majesty's  Government  in  respect  to 
this  matter.  Their  Lordships  all  had  very 
great  conBdence  in  the  ability  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend ;  but  it  would  be  still 
more  satisfactory  if  the  Government  would 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  should 
have  been  extremely  obliged  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  if  he  had  given  him 
notice  of  his  intention  to  put  a  question 
upon  this  important  subject.  The  measure 
referred  to  was  not  a  Government  mea- 
sure ;  it  emanated  from  a  Committee,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  upon  it  he 
suggested  a  clause,  which  was  considered 
in  Committeei  and  adoptedt  If^  as  his  no« 


ble  and  learned  Friend  had  said,  the  clause 
was  productive  of  inconvenience,  the  Com- 
mittee might  be  reappointed  to  reconsider 
it.  He  did  not  think  he  was  acting  for 
the  Government  when  he  suggested  the 
clause.  He  would  consider  the  subject, 
and  on  Monday  next  mention  what  course 
should  be  taken. 

Lord  Ashburton  reminded  their  Lord-, 
ships  of  what  he  had  before  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  them,  that  the  system  of 
legislation  upon  this  subject  had  been 
conducted  without  due  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  the  principal  sufferers,  the 
creditors.  He  thought  their  Lordships 
would  neglect  their  duty  if  they  allowed 
the  present  Session  to  pass  over  without 
doing  something  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Maynooth.]  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  said 
that  he  rose  to  present  a  petition  from 
English  Roman  Catholics  residing  in  the 
Metropolis,  Liverpool,  Cheltenham,  and 
other  places,  and  having  7,200  signatures, 
in  favour  of  the  Government  measure  with 
respect  to  Maynooth.  He  had  also  a  sirni* 
lar  petition  to  present  from  Leicester.  In 
presenting  this  petition  of  the  English 
Catholics,  he  might  be  allowed  to  state 
that,  as  he  had  not  signed  the  petition, 
he  should  take  that  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  Government  for  having 
brought  the  measure  forward,  and  for  the 
gallant  fight  they  had  made  a^inst  those 
manifestations  of  religious  excitement  and 
bigotry  which  were  too  often  shown ;  but 
which  were  much  more  fit  for  ages  long 
passed  than  for  the  times  in  which  they 
lived. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdorone  said,  that  as 
he  had  had  the  honour  on  former  occasions 
of  being  called  upon  by  the  body  from 
which  this  petition  emanated  to  present 
their  petitions  to  that  House,  at  a  time 
when  his  noble  Friend,  to  whom  this  pre- 
sent petition  was  most  naturally  and  pro- 
perly entrusted,  and  those  who  professed 
the  same  religious  creed,  were  incapacitated 
from  sitting  in  Parliament,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  petition,  without,  however, 
wishing  to  go  into  the  general  subject.  It 
was  now  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
since  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country 
had  all  civil  privileges  conceded  to  them, 
and  were  enabled  to  sit  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  were  competent  to  hold 
any  office  in  the  State ;  and  during  so 
many  years  it  did  not  appear  that  even  the 
slightest  shadow  of  an  imputation  had 
2U2 
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been  cast  on  the  conduct  of  any  part  of 
that  body.  They,  from  their  comparative 
wealth  and  station  in  society^  and  from  the 
advantages  they  enjoyed  of  a  superior  edu- 
cation, were  well  competent  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  measure  for  the  improved 
instruction  of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish 
people ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  House 
and  asked  their  Lordships  to  afford  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  means  for  the  re- 
ligious education  of  their  co-religionists  in 
Ireland,  and  stated  that  such  a  measure 
was  calculated  to  produce  good  subjects 
and  valuable  members  of  society,  their 
opinion  was  entitled  to  much  attention. 
They  in  their  conduct  afforded  striking  in* 
stances  of  the  value  of  an  improved  religi- 
ous education,  which  they  now  wished  to 
have  extended  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  to  have  combined 
with  it  all  the  advantages  of  an  enlarged 
system  of  secular,  and  scientific,  and  literary 
^ucation ;  and  they  showed  that  the 
most  important  consequences  could  not  fail 
to  arise  from  it.  Having  said  so  much 
with  regard  to  the  petitioners,  he  should, 
without  going  into  the  question  at  large, 
shortlv  make  a  few  observations  on  the 

m 

subject.  He  need  hardly  say  that  he  had 
been  anxious  for  many  years  to  see  a  mea- 
sure brought  forward  of  the  nature  of  that 
introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
and  as  he  found  that  in  consequence  of 
their  doing  so,  a  great  deal  of  odium  had 
been  excited  against  them,  he  was  desirous 
of  stating  that  he  was  fully  prepared  to 
take  his  share  in  any  such  odium  and  re- 
sponsibility. After  all  the  excitement  out 
of  doors,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  cor- 
dially approved  of  the  principle  as  well  as 
the  details  of  the  Bill.  He  regretted  most 
deeply  the  religious  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  perfectly  conscientious ;  but  he 
believed  it  to  be  most  erroneous.  Some  al- 
lowance, no  doubt,  must  be  made  to  those 
who  objected  on  the  grounds  of  objecting 
to  any  State  allowance  for  religious  in- 
struction ;  but  he  could  not  understand  the 
objections  which  had  been  raised  on  a  pe- 
cuniary ground.  With  respect  to  the  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  this  measure  being 
taken  from  another  source  than  that  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill,  he  felt  bound  to  state 
that  he  objected  strongly  to  such  a  large 
and  delicate  question  as  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  being  mixed  up 
with  this  question,  '^«*  •^*^«*  they  should  '  - 
gislate  for  that    i  tant    mat 

in  a  paragraph  in 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  He 
satisfied  that  this  Bill  would  do  as  nuek 
for  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  anything  that  had  been  paid 
for  by  the  joint  Exchequers  of  Englaxid 
and  Ireland.  Complaints  had  been  made 
that  this  grant  of  money  was  for  an  ex. 
clusively  Irish  matter,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  funds  should  not  come  out  of  the  re. 
venues  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now  he 
had  that  morning  been  looking  over  the 
Estimates,  and  he  saw  at  least  twenty  votes 
which  were  more  peculiar,  and  which 
did  not  in  any  way  touch  Ireland.  For 
instance,  the  first  vote  which  caught  his 
eye  was  a  vote  of  nearly  twice  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  grant  to  Maynooth,  for 
the  payment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  for 
the  negroes  in  our  West  Indian  Colonies. 
This  was  a  consequent  of  the  system  of 
negro  slavery  which  we  formerly  encou- 
raged in  these  Colonies.  Now,  Ireland, 
before  the  Union,  had  little  or  nothiog  to 
do  with  our  West  Indian  Colonies ;  they, 
therefore,  should  not  be  called  to  contri- 
bute, according  to  this  argument,  to  such 
a  Vote,  as  they  had  not  been  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  maintaining  a  state  of  slavery. 
He  found  Votes  also,  of  many  descriptions 
in  which  they  were  as  little  interested. 
For  instance,  for  the  purchase  of  pictures, 
for  the  maintenance  of  museums,  and  for 
the  splendid  building  which  could  be  view- 
ed from  the  windows  of  that  House.  What* 
it  might  be  said,  could  the  fishermen  of 
the  Shannon  or  the  peasantry  of  Munster 
have  to  do  with  these  things?  and  yet 
they  were  called  upon  to  pay  taxes,  from 
the  produce  of  which  these  charges  were 
defrayed.  Were  they,  then,  to  be  told 
that  this  measure  should  not  pass,  because 
it  referred  to  only  an  Irish  object,  which 
was  the  extension  of  the  system  of  educa* 
tion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  people? 
There  were  two  objects  which  they  shouJd 
have  in  view  in  a  measure  of  this  nature. 
Tiie  first  was,  that  they  should  carry  it 
into  effect  in  a  manner  the  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  ;  and» 
secondly,  that  they  should  carry  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  put  a  stop  to  those  annual 
manifestations  of  theological  excitement 
which  took  place  on  this  subject.  He 
found  that  these  objects  were  provided  for 
in  this  Bill ;  he  therefore  cordially  approve 
of  it,  and  also  all  that  part  of  it  which 
made  the  grant  permanent,  and  therefDCv« 
"~  ^ir,  closing  the  question  f  -  *'  'itnn?, 
*t,  also,  that  the  c^'  the 
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venues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
speak  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people 
more  strongly  than  if  the  funds  were  taken 
from  any  other  source.  He  believed,  aUo, 
notwithstanding  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed  out  of  doors  on  this  question,  that 
the  measure  would,  within  a  short  time, 
obtain  the  general  assent  of  the  country, 
as  much  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
now  did. 

House  adjourned. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  April  25,  1845. 

MiiruTCB.]    Bnxt.  PvMrw— !••  Canal  CompaalM  ToUit 
Canal  Companiei  Carcien. 

r-  Phyricand  Suifery;  CoUeges  of  Pbyfieianf  and  Sur- 
geou  I  ShcrlA  (Walet). 

3*-  and  pa«ed  :~lDfeftment  (Scotland) ;  Heritable  Seeu- 
ritict  (Scotland);  Colonial  Panengen. 

Private.^1*-  Olaigow,  Bairhead.  and  Ndlitown  Direct 
JUilway :  Hanehetter  Court  of  Record  (No.  S). 

S*-  Dublin  and  Belfait  Junction  Railway  i  Cork  and  Ban- 
doo  Railway;  Dublin  Pipe  Water;  Agricultuxal  and 
Commercial  Bank  of  Ireland;  Newry  and  Enniikil- 
len  Railway;  Wexford.  Carkm*  and  Dublin  Junction 
Railway;  Calvert*! Estate. 

3*-  and  pasMd  ;— Paisley  Gas ;  Foolmtre  Indosare. 
pR-fTioirB  PnaflBifTBD.  By  Mr.  Turner,  ftom  tbe  Pariah 
of  St.  dement,  Cornwall,  for  Arraaging  Diflbrences  be* 
tween  Churches  of  England  and  IrelaiML— By  Mr.  Fox 
Maule,  ftom  Obugow,  for  better  Obsenranoe  of  the  Lord's 
Day. — By  smrcral  boo.  Memben,  ftom  a  great  number 
of  pbMses  (176  Petitkne),  against  tbe  Grant  to  Maynooth 
CoU^gAi — ^By  Mr.  EUice,  ftom  St.  Andrew's  and  Cupar, 
for  Abolition  of  Tests  in  Scotch  Universities.— By  Mr. 
J.  Wortley,  and  Sir  T.  Hepburn,  ftom  Rothesay,  and 
Dunbar,  against  Alteration  of  present  system  of  Banking 
(Scotland)^— By  Mr.  Wakley,  ftom  University  College, 
London,  in  Ikvour  of  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill. 

Acts  relating  to  Banking — 
(Ireland  and  Scotland]].  House  in 
Committee  on  the  Banking  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland, 

Sir  R,  Peel  said  :  Mr.  Greene,  1  am 
about,  Sir,  to  interpose  between  the  stages 
of  a  discussion  which  has  now  continued 
for  several  nights,  and  which  has  excited 
the  greatest  interest — the  consideration, 
or  rather  to-night  the  proposal,  of  a  mea- 
sure which  can  borrow  no  interest  what- 
ever from  any  connexion  wiih  any  of  those 
circumstances  which  have  lent  so  much 
interest  to  the{other  debate,  and  whicii 
roust  be  decided,  at  least  can  be  only 
properly  decided,  by  the  weight  of  author- 
ity, by  reason  and  by  argument,  and  which 
requires  on  the  part  of  this  House  a  calm 
and  dispassio  a  e  consideration.  On  one 
account,  and  on  that  only,  I  regret  this 
interposition.  The  attention  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  to  the  other  debate, 
which  has  continued  for  so  many  nights, 
and  tbe  extreme  pressure  of  other  business, 


render  me  even  more  incapable  than  I 
otherwise  should  be  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  bring 
before  the  House;  and  no  consideration 
but  the  pledge  which  I  gave  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers connected  with  Scotland,  would  have 
induced  me  on  this  day  to  run  the  risk  of 
making  so  imperfect  a  statement  as  I  fear 
I  shall  make  on  the  present  occasion  to 
the  House.  I  trust,  however,  that  the 
House  will  have  the  kindness  to  bear  in 
mind  the  peculiar  position  in  which,  for 
several  nights  past,  I  have  been  placed  on 
account  of  public  business  ;  and  1  hope  it 
will  view  my  explanation  either  of  the 
principle  or  the  details  of  the  measures 
which,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  a 
Government,  I  am  about  to  propose,  with 
forbearance,  allowing  me  to  refer  the  par- 
ticular clauses  of  the  Bill,  if  leave  be  given, 
as  I  trust  it  will,  to  introduce  it,  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  Sir,  the  House  will 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  course  of  last 
Session  the  subject  of  Banking  in  this 
country  occupied  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  measures  of  great  importance 
were  adopted  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  with 
reference  also  to  the  circulation  of  the 
joint-stock  and  country  banks  in  this  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  House 
will  allow  me  shortly  to  refer  to  the  prin- 
cipal enactments  on  this  subject,  which 
then  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature. With  regard  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  limitation  imposed  upon  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  on  securities  was 
14,000,0001.  The  Bank  was  permitted  to 
issue  promissory  notes  to  the  extent  of 
14,000,000/.  on  securities  ;  but  in  regard 
to  any  additional  issue,  that  issue  could 
only  take  place  on  specie,  the  public  being 
entitled  to  demand  notes  in  exchange  for 
specie, orcein  in  exchange  for  notes,and  the 
whole  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  beyond  14,000,000/.  being  de- 
termined by  the  free  action  of  the  public 
demanding  either  notes  or  gold,  as  they 
might  require.  With  regard  to  the  issues 
of  the  other  banking  establishments,  the 
provision  made  was  this — that  in  respect  to 
every  private  bank  of  issue,  or  joint-stock 
bank  of  issue*  an  average  amount  of  its 
circulation  for  the  twelve  weeks  precediog 
the  27th  of  April,  1844,  was  taken;  and 
those  banks  were  required  to  confine  their 
future  issues  of  their  own  paper  within 
that  limit.  There  was  no  prohibition  to 
their  increase  of  the  issue  of  promissory 
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notes,  provided  that,  beyond  tbe  prescribed 
limit,  tbe   issues  sbould   be   of  Bank  of 
England  paper,  that   Bank  of  England 
paper  being  founded  on   gold.     I   appre- 
hend   that  the  House  sanctioned   these 
measures  on  the  following  assumptions  : — 
That  the   standard  value,  or  standard  of 
value,  in  this  country  is  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gold,  definite  in  point  of  weight, 
and  definite  in    point    of  fineness;    and 
that    a    promissory  note    being   an   un- 
dertaking to    pay   a   pound,   the   issuer 
is  bound  to  deliver  neither  more  nor  less  to 
the  holder  of  that  note  than  a  definite 
quantity  of  gold  of  a  definite  degree  of 
fineness.    The  House  assumed,  too,  that 
the  issue  of  that  promissory  paper  might 
fairly  be  subject  to  regulations  to  which 
other    forms  of   paper  credit    need  not 
necessarily  be   subject;    that    the  issue 
of  promissory  notes  representing  gold,  and 
acting  as  substitutes  for  gold,  differed  in 
character  and  effect  from  other  forms  of 
paper  credit ;  that  those  who  issued  them 
were  in  possession  of  a  valuable  privilege 
-—valuable  to  themselves,  and  important 
to  the  country  ;  and  that  this  House  had 
a  perfect  right  at  any  time  to  subject  the 
issuers  of  that  paper  to  such  restrictions 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient  for  the 
public  good.     There  was  another  assump- 
tion on  which  the  House  also  acted,  that 
with  a  perfectly  unregulated  competition 
in  the  issue  of  paper,  there  was  no  neces- 
sary guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  the 
convertibility  of  that  paper,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  that  though  there  might  be  the 
guarantee  of  permanent  convertibility,  yet 
there  was  no  guarantee,  where  competition 
was  perfectly  unrestricted  and  unlimited, 
against  the  occasional  necessity  of  sudden 
and  violent  contractions  of  the  circulation, 
leaving,  indeed,  the  note  convertible  into 
gold,  but  deranging  the  monetary  transac- 
tions of  the  country,  and  shaking  all  con- 
fidence  in   private,  and  even   ia    public 
credit.     On  these  general   assumptions, 
this  House  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament sanctioned  the  measures  proposed 
by  me  as  the  organ  of  the  Government,  im- 
posing certain  limitations  on  the  issue  of 
promissory  notes.     I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  interval  has  been  but  short  since  these 

measures  came    into    ' ** —       I  am 

quite  as  well  aware  as  y  one 
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draw  my  inferences  from  the  closest  ol>. 
servation  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  woiic- 
ing  of  those  measures,  which  the  short- 
ness of  the  interval  would  permit  me  to 
give  them ;  and  I  must  say,  that  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  experience,  we  have 
a  perfect  right  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
operation   of  the  measures  which   were 
then  adopted.     Admitting  our  experience 
of  these  measures  to  be  short,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  I  must  contend  that  it  has  been 
decidedly   in   favour  of  the  policy   and 
justice  of  the  measures  sanctioned  by  this 
House  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament.     Since  these  measures  were 
adopted,  we  have  had  in  this  countrj  a 
period  of  extraordinary  commercial  acti- 
vity ;  we  have  had  a  great  demand  for  tbe 
application  of  new  capital  to  manufactures 
and  other  branches  of  the  public  iodostry; 
and  we  have  had  a  very  unusual  degree  of 
speculation  in  projects  connected  with  tbe 
internal  improvement  of  the  country — I 
refer  particularly  to  the  projects   for  tbe 
extension  of  locomotion  by  means  of  rail- 
ways.    But  I  cannot  find  that  the  restric- 
tions imposed  last  year  have,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  cramped  or  fettered  the  com- 
mercial energies  of  the  country,     I  caaooC 
find  that  there  has  been  the  slightest  check 
on  the  application  of  capital — that  there 
has  been  the  slightest  gcound  of  eom. 
plaint,  either  that  prices  have  been  nndaly 
affected,  or  that  the  increased  demands  cftif 
the  country  cannot  be  met  on  account  of  a 
restricted  circulation.     I  find,  at  this  pre- 
sent time,  that  the  amount  of  specie  tn 
the  Bank  of  England  is— in  gold  hollion 
and  in  coin  at  the  Bank,  the  two  being 
held  in  nearly  equal  proportions— about 
13,580,000/. ;  that  the  Bank  is  In  posses- 
sion,  at  the  present  time,  in  silver  bars,  of 
an    amount  of  about  2,073,000L;    and 
of  silver  coin,  about  188,600/.;  making  a 
total  of  bullion  now  held  by  the  Bank,  in 
silver  coin,  silver  bars,  gold  bullion,  and 
gold  coin,  of  about  15,842,000/.     I  do 
find,  also,  among  many  of  those  who  were 
the  foremost  opponents  of  those  measures 
of  last  year,  a  disposition  to  admit  that 
there  has  been  an  increased  confideoee  ia 
the  monetarv  transactions  of  tbe  coantry. 
I  ^  sition  also  to  admit  that  if» 
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reacted  upon  by  this  speculative  maDia,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  by  the  fever  of  specu- 
lation which  prevailed,  and  still  prevails 
to  a  great  extent,  in  many  parts  of  this 
country— I  find,  1  say,  an  impression 
amopg  many  that  the  state  of  the  credit 
of  our  paper  circulation  would  not  have 
been  of  as  sound  a  character  as  it  is  now. 
I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  from  the 
country  bankers  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  paper. 
I  have  not  heard  such  complaints ;  and  I 
roust  say  that  they  have  very  rarely  reached 
that  Department  of  the  Government  with 
which  I  am  (connected,  even  from  the 
rural  districts  of  this  country.  I  certainly 
have  heard  that  many  of  the  bankers, 
whose  issues  were  thus  restricted,  have 
been  compelled  to  provide  for  their  in- 
creased issues  by  the  paper  of  the  Bank 
of  England ;  but  I  think  that  the  slight 
expense  to  which  they  have  been  thus 
exposed  in  making  that  provision  is  but 
small  as  compared  to  the  increased  sta- 
bility which  they  experience  in  their  bank- 
ing concerns,  and  the  increased  security 
which  they  feel  in  the  conduct  of  their 
monetary  transactions.  I  must  say  of  the 
country  banks,  and  of  the  joint-stock 
banks  in  the  country,  that  I  believe,  speak- 
ing generally,  that  they  have  acted  most 
fairly  and  most  honourably  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  acts  referred  to.  There  have, 
it  is  true,  been  occasional  attempts  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  the  law.  There 
have  been  in  some  districts  of  the  country 
new  forms  of  paper  credit  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  circulation ; 
but  I  must  say  that  those  attempts  have 
been,  speaking  generally,  discouraged  by 
country  bankers,  and  by  joint-stock  banks 
—that  they  have  shown  no  favour  what- 
ever to  those  efforts  at  the  infraction 
of  the  law ;  and,  although  perfectly  pre- 
pared—as I  gave  notice  I  should  be 
perfectly  prepared  *—  if  those  attempts 
prevailed  to  any  serious  extent,  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  the  means  of  repressing 
them,  I  cannot  say  that,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  there  has  appeared  to  me  any 
necessity  for  parliamentary  intervention. 
The  law  has  worked,  so  far  as  I  nm 
aware,  with  general  satisfaction  ;  and  the 
Government  has  met  with  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  those  whose  circulation 
was  restricted,  but  who  still  rendered  a 
most  willing,  a  most  cheerful  obedience 
to  the  law.  The  enactments  to  which  I 
have  now  referred  apply  exclusively  to  this 


part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  re- 
straints as  to  the  circulation  which  were 
imposed,  were  imposed  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  on  the  issues  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks  in  this  country;  but  there 
was  another  enactment,  which  passed 
simultaneously,  and  of  general  operation, 
which  prevented  the  establishment  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  any  new 
bank  of  issue,  and  which  restricted  the 
privilege  of  issue  to  those  bankers,  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom*  who 
were  entitled  to  exercise  it  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1 844.  The  consequence  has  been, 
of  course,  that  the  existing  banks  in  Ire- 
land and  in  Scotland,  although  their  cir« 
culation  has  not  been  in  any  respect  inter- 
fered with,  have  yet  been  protected  from 
the  competition  of  other  establishments, 
and  enjoy  the  monopoly  which  that  enact- 
ment was  intended  to  confer  upon  them. 
The  question  now  is,  whether  we  shall 
apply  to  those  banks  thus  protected  from 
the  competition  of  other  issuers,  the  gene- 
ral enactments  of  the  law  which  we  have 
applied  to  the  banks  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  was  requested  the  other  night 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Lord  Howick)  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  until  ano- 
ther Session  of  Parliament.  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  resist  that  request ;  because 
if  it  is  right  that  this  subject  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  all,  the  sooner 
it  is  disposed  of  the  better.  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  calculated  to  have  a  more 
injurious  effect  on  a  matter  of  this  pecu- 
liar character  than  to  give  notice  that,  at 
some  period  of  next  Session,  some  mea- 
sure would  be  brought  forward,  without 
entering  at  present  into  its  principle  or 
details ;  but  leaving  all  those  concerned 
in  the  banking  interests  of  the  country  at 
a  total  loss  to  comprehend  what  these 
principles  or  what  these  details  might  be. 
I  can  coDceive  no  measure  affecting  large 
and  important  interests,  in  reference  to 
which  it  is  more  incumbent  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  be  at  once  explicit  and  de- 
termined, than  in  reference  to  measures 
immediately  connected  with  the  public 
credit,  and  with  the  monetary  transac- 
tions of  the  kingdom.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  the  House  should  at 
once  decide  whether  they  will  apply  to 
the  other  establishments  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  supplying  the  public  with 
promissory  paper  the  enactments  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  banks  in  Eng- 
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land.  When  I  speak  of  these  enaclmeal*, 
I  da  not  mean  itiai  we  should  neceasaiily 
apply  them  as  to  the  letter,  but  aa  (o  the 
principles  iarolved  in  them.  If  I  thought 
that  the  general  principles  of  theie  enact- 
luents  could  not  be  applied  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland  without  the  riak  of  inflicting 
injury  oa  those  part*  of  the  United  King- 
dom, I  would  not  propose  that  we  should 
purchase  any  general  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical benefit  at  the  expense  of  endangering 
the  prosperity  or  those  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  think  that,  in  considering 
whether  or  no  the  enactmeutB  should  be 
applied,  it  i^  perfectly  fit  for  us  to  take 
into  the  account  the  peculiar  habits  and 
customs  of  those  countries — to  take  into 
the  account  their  local  peculiaiilies— and 
not  attempt  rigidly  to  enforce  a  principle 
at  the  batard  of  deranging  the  long-estab- 
lished habits  of  business,  or  I  may  say, 
■hocking  the  feelings,  or  ereu  the  preju- 
dices, of  the  people  of  those  countries. 
Such  was  the  principle  on  which  we  at- 
tempted to  act  last  Session.  We  wished 
to  secure  the  willing  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  those  whose  interests  appeared  at 
first  sight  to  be  aSected.  I  think  that  in 
this  we  succeeded.  After  discussing  the 
matter,  those  connected  with  the  country 
and  joint-stock  banks  were  satisfied ;  and 
the  banks,  being  satisfied,  gave  their  cor- 
dial co-operation  to  the  Government..  In 
the  same  way,  I  now  feel  satisfied  that  it 
ia  easy  to  apply  the  general  principle  of 
the  measure  adopted  last  Session  botl^  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  without  in  the 
•lightest  degree  afi'ecting  the  peculiar  w 
local  interests  of  those  countries.  The 
relative  positions  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
are  in  some  respects  different;  and  I  will 
first  state  the  position  of  Ireland  in  re- 
spect to  its  banking  establishments,  before 
1  refer  to  Scotland,  and  point  out  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  two 
countries.  In  Ireland,  you  have  what 
you  have  not  in  Scotland,  a  national 
bank  with  peculiar  privileges.  In  Ire- 
land you  have,  which  you  have  not  in 
Scotland,  a  natiounl  bank  with  peculiar 
privileges,  holding  a  charter,  which  ia  de- 
terminable on  a  notice  of  six  months- 
The  Government  has  the  power  of  giving 
that  notice,  and  dissolving  ila  connexion 
with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  ^nfl  ~!iKrfr.-_ 
ing  frnm  that  bank  the  exclu 
which  it  now  posseises.  li 
have,  on  the  whole,  eight  b 
There  ere  no  private   banli 


that  country.  There  are  the  Battk  of  lie- 
land  and  seven  other  banks  of  issue,  bting 
joint-stock  banks.  There  are,  in  additiOB 
10  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Provincial 
Bank,  the  National  Bank,  three  joint- 
slock  banks  of  issue  in  the  town  of  Bd- 
fasi,  and  two  in  the  county  of  Tipperary^ 
making,  in  the  whole,  seven  banks  of 
issue,  being  joint-stock  companies,  inde- 
pendently oF  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  In 
Ireland,  the  general  law  of  banking  re. 
quires  to  be  considered.  There  are  Sta- 
tutes of  the  Irish  Parliament  atill  in  force 
in  that  country,  or  which  may  be  virtNallj 
regarded  as  yet  in  force,  which  place  the 
joint-stock  banks,  and  the  patinets  ia 
joinl-stock  banking  companies,  on  a  dtf* 
ferent  footing  from  those  in  this  counlrj; 
and  sometimes  these  ancient  enactneau 
come  in  coo6ict  wiih  (hat  Act  which 
passed  some  years  aince  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  under  which  jaini-Btock 
banks  in  that  country  have  since  been 
regulated.  Her  Majesty's  GovernDsent 
intend*  to  consider  the  bearinga  of  tbeae 
several  enactments,  and,  at  some  period 
of  greater  leisure,  to  amend  and  consoli. 
date  them  into  a  general  law.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  divait 
the  attention  of  the  House  by  gaiag' 
into  detaila  not  connected  with  the 
main  subject,  and  will  only  state  that  we 
are  perfectly  aware  that  the  general  law  in 
Ireland  with  respect  to  the  basiaesa  of 
banking,  is  in  an  imperfect,  aconfused, and 
a  complicated  state.  The  Bankof  Ireland 
acts  as  the  banker  of  the  Govwnnent, 
conducts  the  general  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends, has  the  management  of  (he  debt, 
and,  in  short,  transacts  the  general  baatneaa 
of  the  Government.  The  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  1  reland  is  2,769.000L  The  dcU 
from  the  Government  to  the  Bank  is  rather 
a  smaller  sum  than  this,  nanalj, 
2,630,000r  We  pay  tn  tha  Bank  an 
interest  of  3^  per  cent,  oa  that  saMMni. 
The  Bank  at  Ireland  has  cerUin  exctaaive 
privileges.  The  privileges  of  that  Bank  are 
these — that  no  Joint- at ock  bank  in  Ireland 
can  have  a  house  or  place  of  busiDeaain  Dab- 
lin,  or  within  sixty-four  English  milesoftba 
capital;  that  no  joint-stock  bank  can  iaa«e 
in  Dublin,  or  within  six t y- fou r  milca  there- 
of, any  promissory  note,  payable  to  bearer 
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of  a  lets  amoDDt  than  SOL  I  am  bound  i 
to  say  that  these  exclusive  privileges  have 
been  loudly  complained  of  by  many  parties. 
There  are  other  establishments  of  great 
respectability,  conducting  business  in  Ire- 
land to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
country.  I  believe  that  in  the  other  joint- 
stock  banks,  which  are  limited  to  seven  in 
number,  there  are  not  less  than  4,000 
shareholders,  and  the  number  of  their  cus- 
tomers in  various  parts  of  the  country  ex- 
ceeds that  number  by  many  thousands. 
The  capital  ofiers  many  advantages.  It  is 
the  place  of  resort  of  the  majority  of  the 
shareholders;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  vice- 
regal court,  and  of  the  courts  of  law,  the 
seat  of  the  university,  and  the  channel  of 
communication  between  Ireland  and  this 
country ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  source  of  in- 
convenience to  many  arriving  in  Dublin, 
of  many  whose  business  is  transacted  with 
great  satisfaction  through  the  intervention 
of  the  joint*stock  banks,  to  be  referred, 
while  there,  to  another  bank,  and  told  that 
there  is  no  place  in  the  metropolis  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  banks  to  which  they 
can  go  to  conduct  their  affairs  than  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  I  must  own  that,  in  my  own 
opinion,  provided  you  get  security  against 
excess  of  issue,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage 
to  withdraw  these  exclusive  privileges  from  | 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  to  permit  the  other 
banking  establishments  to  issue  their  notes 
within  the  limits  of  sixty-four  miles  of  the 
metropolis ;  to  give  them  the  privilege  of 
establishing  bouses  for  agency,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  business  within  these  limits ; 
to  give  them  permission  to  draw  bills  of 
exchange  without  limitation,  and,  in  short, 
to  remove  altogether  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  I  am  bound 
to  say,  in  justice  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  liberal  than 
their  own  views  on  this  subject.  They 
do  not  wish  to  retain  their  exclusive  pri- 
vileges for  any  object  of  their  own,  and  are 
perfectly  content  to  relinquish  them,  pro- 
vided only  that  we  subject  others,  as  we 
subject  them,  to  some  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  issues.  They  feel  this : 
that  issues  being  limited,  there  will  be  no 
reason  whatever  for  maintaining  in  Ireland 
their  exclusive  power — that  there  will  be 
no  particular  reason  for  preventing  other 
banking  establishments  from  exercising 
those  powers  which  have  hitherto  been  de- 
nied them.  In  these  matters  the  views  of 
he  Bank  of  Ireland  perfectly  coincide  with 
'ose  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.   I  am 


bound  also  to  say  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
an  establishment  consisting  generally,  I  be- 
lieve, of  those  who  profess  the  Protestant 
religion — that  those  composing  that  estab- 
lishment have  been  the  first  to  ask  that 
certain  oaihs  which  are  now  administered, 
distinguishing  the  Protestant  members 
from  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  shall 
be  repealed.  It  is  their  earnest  wish  that 
no  other  oath  shall  be  administered  as  a 
qualification  for  being  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  than  simply  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  the  oath  that  is  requisite  as 
to  the  possession  of  the  amount  of  property 
qualifying  a  party  to  become  a  director. 
The  governor  and  others  connected  with 
the  Bank  state  that  it  is  painful  to  them, 
when  a  Roman  Catholic  is  called  upon  to 
qualify,  that  he  has  to  be  sent  into  a  sepa- 
rate room,  when  a  separate  oath  is  admin- 
istered to  him  ;  and  it  is  at  their  express 
instance  that  I  propose  in  the  Bill  which  I 
now  ask  leave  to  introduce,  that  there  shall 
in  future  be  no  distinction  in  the  oath  be- 
tween a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
director  or  proprietor  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land. I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op« 
posite  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  approves  of  this.  We 
propose  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  shall  still 
remain  the  banker  of  the  Government,  shall 
still  be  entrusted  with  the  public  business, 
and  that  we  should  continue  to  pay  asum  of 
3^  per  cent,  for  ten  years  on  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  that  excess  of  interest  covering 
the  whole  of  the  charges  which  the  bank 
is  to  make  for  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business.  That,  we  think,  will  be  an  econo- 
mical arrangement.  If  we  were  to  pay  a 
separate  sum  in  each  item,  probably  there 
would  be  an  excess;  but  we  propose, 
partly  in  consideration  of  the  perfect  wil- 
lingness with  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
has  relinquished  its  exclusive  privileges, 
that  the  debt  shall  continue  as  the  founda- 
tion of  their  issues  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  thst  the  same  rale  of  interest 
as  before  shall  be  paid  to  the  bank ;  that 
establishment  making  no  charge  whatever 
for  the  various  duties  which  it  undertakes 
as  the  banker  of  the  Government,  and  for 
the  various  services  which  it  may  render  in 
that  capacity.  We  propose,  also,  to  sub« 
ject  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  an  obligation 
to  make  a  weekly  return,  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  that  now  made  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  makes 
no  objection  to  such  a  return,  and  there 
will,  therefore,  in  future,  be  a  weekly  return 
from  that  institution,  similar  to  that  now 
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ir  they  did  apply  for  chirten  of  ineorpfr. 
ratioD.  To  theie  nineteen  bsnkt  in  Sciot- 
land,  as  to  the  exitling  banks  in  Ireluid, 
the  privilege  of  iune,  as  defined  bj  the 
Act  of  last  Setaion,  ii  now  confined.  I 
now  proceed  to  state  the  regubtiona 
which  *re  propoie  to  apply  to  tbtue  baolu. 
And  we  are  flrit  met  with  that  qaeatiaa 
of  exceeding  iotereit  in  Scotland,  ftad 
scarcely  less  so  in  Ireland— what  will  jwt 
do  with  the  circulation  of  notes  below  5i.  ? 
Now,  Sir,  I  say  at  once  that  we  doo't  pra- 
poae,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  to 
take  away  or  to  affect  the  pTivilegs  of 
issuing  notes  below  51.  Whether  or  aoi 
the  importance  attached  to  the  cootua- 
ance  of  that  privilege  can  be  perfectly 
justified  by  reason  and  argument  I  know 
not — whether  there  be  not  an  andtie  vslne 
attached  to  ihem  may  be  a  fair  qneitioB 
of  doubt — still,  in  atlempling  to  iatrodace 
principles  which  I  believe  to  be  g;ood,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  shock  evea  the  pre* 
Judices  of  the  people  of  either  conntry,  or 
to  run  the  risk  of  eocouDtering  that  op- 
position  which  I  know  1  wonld  have  i* 
encounter  from  Scotland  almost  nnmr. 
»lly,  and  from  Ireland,  probably,  follow. 
ing  the  example  of  Scotland,  and  dosar- 
ing  to  retain  the  privilege  to  which  she 
saw  the  people  of  Scotland  attach  so  ntach 
importance.  Without  guaranteeing,  there, 
fore,  the  continuance  or  these  note*,  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  we  do  not  propose  to  pto- 
hibit  them  at  present.  I  say  Bothing, 
however,  as  to  the  Tuture.  The  discretioa 
of  Parliament  must  be  left  unfettered  in 
ipect  tn  them.  If  the  continaaaco  of 
the  privilege  affecta  no  interests,  if  it  baa 
no  injurious  effect  upon  the  circulation 
lither  of  Scotland  or  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  there  is  no  doobt  whatever  ibu 
a  future  Parliament  will  entertain  ibe 
same  forbearance,  and  will  nor  distiub 
be  settled  habits  of  business  of  a  whole 


imposed  as  an  obligation  on  the  Bank  of 
England.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  thai 
weekly  return  containing  a  full  develop- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  bsnk,  stating 
the  amount  held  by  it  of  bullion,  and 
showing  the  variations  which  from  time 
to  time  lake  place  in  the  amount  of 
bullion—to  giving  without  reserve  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  bank,  which 
faaa  tended  to  give  so  much  satisfaction 
and  security  to  the  commercial  commu- 
nity of  this  country.  These  are,  I  be- 
lieve, the  main,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  condilion  of  Ireland 
as  compared  to  Scotland.  I  will  now  re- 
fer to  the  condilion  of  Scotland ;  and  as 
most  of  the  regulations  which  we  are 
about  to  propose  will  apply  to  the  banks 
of  the  two  countries,  in  order  to  spare  the 
time  of  the  House  I  will  not  make  a.  se- 
parate statement  as  to  each  country,  hut, 
having  referred  generally  to  the  position 
of  Scotland,  will  state  the  nature  of  the 
measures  which  we  propose  to  apply  to 
both,  lu  Scotland,  there  is  no  such  es- 
Ublishroent  as  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  There 
is  some  difference  in  the  constitution  of 
the  different  banking  companies,  but  none 
as  to  equality  of  privileges.  There  is  no 
reservation  in  favour  of  any;  all  stand 
upon  an  equal  fooling  in  respect  to  the 
privilege  of  issue.  There  are  in  Scotland 
three  great  chartered  companies,  the  mem- 
bersofwhich  have  limited  liabilities.  There 
are  altogether  nineteen  joint-stock  banks 
in  Scotland  ;  for  in  Scotland,  as  in  Ire- 
land, there  are  no  private  banks  of  issue. 
All  the  banks  of  issue  in  that  country  are 
without  exception  joint-stock  hanks.  Of 
the  nineteen,  three  are  the  ancient  char- 
tered companiei,  with  limited  liabilities; 
there  are  two  banking  companies  recently 
incorporated  under  the  Act  passed  a  few 
years  ago,  and  fourteen  other  banks  which 
are  not  incorporated  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  the 
necessity  for  their  incoi 
with  regard  lo  the  j( 
England,  because  the 
in  Scotland  have,  by  ll 
privilege  of  suing  and  I 
same  lime,  I  think  it  n 
these  fourteen  banks  si 
leiB  of  incorporation, 
mailer  which  must  bi 
discretion.  But  I  ihiol 
the  conduct  of  their  1 
ihem  facilities  which 
perhaps,  possess  as  to  i 
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Ireland  will  thus  have  two  advantages—  I 
they  will  have  first  the  advantage  of 
being  protected  from  competition ;  and 
they  will  also  retain  a  privilege  which  the 
banks  of  this  country  have  been  compelled 
to  relinquish  for  nearly  twenty  years  — 
namely,  that  of  issuing  notes  under  5L 
Now,  leaving  them  in  possession  of  both 
these  privileges,  1  propose  to  apply  to 
them  principles,  that  in  their  character 
are  analogous  to  those  principles  which 
we  have  held  it  to  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  joint-stock  company  banks  in  this 
country.  I  propose  that  we  should  as- 
certain the  amount  in  circulation  for  some 
years  past  of  the  issues  of  these  banks  in 
Ireland  and  in  Scotland ;  not  to  impose 
any  limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  future 
issue  of  paper,  as  far  as  that  ascertained 
issue  extends ;  but  to  require  from  them, 
if  their  issue  should  extend  beyond  that 
certain  amount,  then  that  that  issue  shall 
take  place  on  specie.  That  principle  we 
applied  to  the  joint-stock  banks  in  this 
country.  We  ascertained  the  amount  of 
their  issue  for  a  certain  period  before  the 
27 ih  of  April.  We  limited  their  issues  to 
that  amount,  ordaining,  if  their  issues  ex- 
tended beyond  that,  they  should  consist 
of  Bank  of  England  paper,  which  is  based 
on  gold.  I  do  not  propose  to  introduce 
into  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  provision, 
that  it  shall  be  compulsory  upon  the  banks 
there  to  be  provided  with  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  only 
to  clear  up  the  doubts  as  to  whether  Bank 
of  England  paper  be  or  be  not  a  legal  tender 
there.  The  most  eminent  legal  authori- 
ties in  Ireland  are  adverse  to  the  con- 
struction put  upon  the  law  here.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  Bank  of  England 
paper  is  not  a  legal  tender  there.  I  think 
it  is  fitting  that  there  should  no  longer 
be  any  doubt.  I  consider  that  the  best 
course  for  us  to  take  is,  to  clear  up  that 
doubt  by  enacting,  that  paper  of  the  Bank 
of  England  shall  not  necessarily  be  a  legal 
tender  either  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland. 
It  will,  I  believe,  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  bankers  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
if  they  had  to  choose  for  providing  for 
the  excess  of  circulation,  that  it  should 
be  based  on  specie  rather  than  on  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England.  So  far  as 
the  public  are  concerned,  I  conceive  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  issue  takes  place 
s  to  them  a  matter  of  entire  indifTerence* 
consider  that  the  Bank  of  England 
oer  is  now  at  all  times  perfectly  equal 


to  an  issue  in  gold  ;  yet  still,  as  it  is  not 
current  in  Scotland,  I  propose  to  require 
that  the  excess  of  circulation  in  Scotland 
beyond  the  permitted  amount  should  be 
issued  upon  specie,  and  not  necessarily 
upon  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
I  think  it  will  be  perfectly  just  to  establish 
that  principle  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scot* 
land.  Now,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  a  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  our 
paper  circulation  in  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  beyond  the  guarantees  that  we 
took  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session, 
which  does  not  practically  exist  either  in 
Ireland  or  in  Scotland.  We  have  diffused 
generally  over  England  and  Wales  a  great 
specie  circulation.  The  Bank  of  England 
can  now  issueno  paper  beyond  14,000,000/, 
except  upon  gold — sothatwehaveasecurity 
that  paper  will  be  kept  in  value  equivalent 
to  gold.  But  we  have  also  this  additional 
guarantee,  that  there  is  a  great  basis  of 
specie  in  our  circulation  on  account  of  the 
almost  universal  diffusion  of  coin  through- 
out every  part  of  this  country.  It  is  then 
a  question  of  some  interest,  though  of 
some  difficulty,  to  determine  what  is  the 
probable  amount  of  circulation  in  gold  in 
this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
has  been  issued  to  the  public,  that  is,  there 
has  been  coined  at  the  Mint  from  1816  to 

themonthofJune,1842,  about  60,106,000 
sovereigns ;  and  since  June  1842,  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  issued  from 
the  Mint  to  the  Bank  17,013,000/.  in  siU 
ver.  Since  June  1842,  there  has  been  put 
into  circulation  11,000,000/.  out  of  these 
17,000,000/.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  hit  upon  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  in 
circulation,  and  which  affords  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  minor  affairs  of  trade. 
I  do  not  know  any  better  test — and  that 
is  a  very  imperfect  one — than  that  of 
taking  the  amount  of  the  light  sovereigns 
which  have  been  paid  in,  at  different  pe- 
riods, at  the  Bank,  and  ascertaining  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  at  these  dif- 
ferent periods  to  the  total  amount  of 
sovereigns  paid  in.  In  the  year  1839 — 
I  will  not  take  any  more  remote  period — 
of  the  total  amount  of  sovereigns  paid 
into  the  Bank,  21  j  per  cent,  were  rejected, 
being  below  the  legal  weight.  In  the  year 
1840,  28  per  cent,  were  rejected.  In  the 
year  1841,  27  *per  cent  were  rejected. 
In  the  year  1842,  up  to  the  10th  of  June, 
33  1 -3rd  per  cent. were  rejected.  The  pro* 
clamation  was  issued  in  the  month  of  June 
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calling  in  the  light  Bovereigns ;  and  from  the 
10th  June,  1842,  to  the  SUt  December, 
1843,  the  amount  of  light  gold  coin  with- 
drawn from  circulation  was  11,137,000/. 
Now,  if  you  estimate  that  that  was  at  the 
rate  of  33  per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount 
which  was  paid  in,  on  that  calculation 
the  amount  of  the  gold  circulation  dif- 
fused through  this  country  would  be 
an  amount  varying  between  30,000,000/. 
and  35,000,000/.  If  you  estimate  the 
number  of  guineas  in  circulation,  and  the 
amount  of  notes  below  5/.  belonging  to 
the  Bank  of  England  and  to  private  and 
other  Banks,  in  circulation,  before  the 
withdrawal  of  the  small  notes  below  5/.<— 
if  you  take  that  as  the  criterion  by  which 
you  attempt  to  judge,  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  will  come  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. I  think  the  best  conjecture  that 
can  be  formed — it  is  necessarily  a  very 
vague  one — would  give,  as  the  probable 
amount  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  in 
this  country,  between  30,000,000/.  and 
35,000,000/.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
the  data  from  which  any  conjecture  can 
be  formed  are  necessarily  very  vague; 
but,  whatever  the  sum  may  be,  it  does^ 
from  its  general  diflPuaion,  give  stability  to 
our  paper  currency ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  measures  adopted  last  Session,  it  is  a 
guarantee  which  does  not  exist  in  Scot- 
land or  in  Ireland.  I  propose,  then,  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  to  ascertain 
the  average  amount  of  the  issues  of  each 
bank  for  a  definite  past  period.  I  pro 
pose  to  permit  the  continuance  of  that 
amount  of  circulation^  without  any  restric- 
tion whatever,  applying  there  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  applied  to  the  English 
banks.  We  say  to  them,  you  are  per- 
mitted to  have  that  circulation  without 
inquiry  and  without  restraint;  but  that, 
if  there  be  a  circulation  beyond  that,  that 
there  shall  be  a  security  for  it  in  gold. 
I  propose  to  apply  to  them  the  simple 
principle  that  is  acted  upon  here.  The 
question  then  arises,  what  is  the  period  to 
which  the  average  shall  be  limited  ?  I 
propose,  in  the  case  both  of  Ireland  and 
of  Scotland,  to  ascertain  the  average  from 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  measure  of  last  year, 
that  is,  from  the  27th  of  April  last.  That 
will  be  a  period  of  13  lunar  months.  The 
variation  is  very  great  in  ^  dif- 

ferent periods  of  the  yi  nd 

in  November  the  amouo  • 

ceeds  the  amount  of  t! 


periods.    I  believe  that  so  far  as  ScoUaod 
is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  verf 
great  indifference  whetheryou  founded  jour 
average  upon   a  review  of  two  years,  of 
one  year,  or  of  six  months.    Whether  joa 
took  in  two  periods  of  extraordinary  iasoe. 
or  whether   you  took  in  one,  io  the  one 
case,  taking  12  and  in  the  other  6  moatht, 
the   amount  of  the  circulation  would  isi 
each  case  be  nearly  the  same.     In  Ireland 
I  am  bound  to  say  the  period  does  aiake 
a  considerable  difference,  because  there 
has  been  of  late  a  very  rapid  increnae  in 
the  circulation  of  promissory  notes ;  and 
I  think  it  is  but  just,  so  far  as  the  public 
interests    are    concerned,  to   extend    the 
average  over  the  whole  period,  and  not  to 
take  in  Ireland  the  last  two  months,  or  the 
last  three  months,  when  there  has  been  a 
very  large  issue  as  compared   with    the 
former    months.     I   propose  in    the    two 
countries   to  take  the  average  of  the  13 
lunar  months   before  the  27th  of  April 
next.    The  average  issue  of  each    bank 
during  that  period  will  be,  according  to 
my   proposition,  the  amount  of  issue  to 
which  it  will  hereafter  be  entitled.     Nov, 
it  makes  a  material  difference  in  Scotland 
whether  you  take  the  weekly  return  in  the 
manner  in  which  you  take  it  in  England,  or 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  taken  in 
Scotland.     In  England  yon  require  from 
the  joint-stock    banks    a    daily     return 
of    the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  ; 
you  divide  that  return  by  the  number  of 
days  of  business,  and  that  gives  you  the 
average  amount  of  the  notes  actually  io 
circulation.     But  in  Scotland  a  different 
practice  has  prevailed.     In  Scotland  the 
return  required  by  the  Act  of  1841   »aa 
not  a  daily,  but  a  weekly  return— a  return 
of  the  amount  of  notes  actoallj  io  cir* 
culation  on  a  given  day  in  that  week— 
namely,  the  last  day  of  business  In  the  week. 
A  system  of  exchange  between  the  bunks 
has  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  if  you 
were  to  take  the  amount  of  issaes  of  the 
banks  without  allowing  for  the  exchaof  e 
of  one  bank  with  other  bsnks,  you  would 
have  a  return  giving  you  a  different  ainouul 
of  circulation  from  that  which  you  would 
have,  if  you  adhered  to  what  has  been  the 
practice  io  Scotland.      Now,  I  propose, 
ihp*         '  -  '''  adhere  to  the  present  ay»- 
te  the  returns  io  ScotlaMi : 

tl  ^low  Scotland  the  benefit 

o  exchanges,  and  t^^* 

si  :ottntry  to  f 

tl  »ent,  of 
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of  bank-notes  actually  issued  from  each 
bank  on  the  last  day  of  business  in  each 
week.  Thai  is  a  point  to  which  1  appre- 
hend Scotch  banks  attach  considerable 
importance.  I  think  the  calculation  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  was, 
that  it  would  make  a  diflference  of  nearly 
30  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  the  Scotch 
circulation,  if  you  took  the  daily  aterage 
of  the  notes,  instead  of  taking  the  returns 
upon  the  last  day  of  transacting  business 
in  the  week ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  I  ap- 
prehend, why  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
tion in  Scotland  appears  so  low.  That 
return,  if  you  were  to  rely  upon  it,  would 
be  a  fallacious  one.  What  we  propose, 
therefore,  is  that,  after  having  defined  the 
amount  which  each  bank  shall  issue,  you 
shall  for  the  future,  after  a  given  day,  re- 
quire each  bank  to  ceriify  the  amount  of 
its  weekly  issues,  or  rather  the  amount  of 
its  issues,  as  at  present,  on  the  last  day 
of  doing  business;  and  that  then,  in  Scot- 
land, as  in  Ireland,  you  shall  take  a  period 
of  four  weeks,  and  determine  the  average 
upon  that  period.  If  the  average  of  the 
four  future  weeks  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  permitted  issue,  in  that  case 
no  restraint  whatever  will  be  imposed  upon 
the  bank ;  but  if  the  issue  for  the  four 
weeks  exceed  the  permitted  amount,  in 
that  case  the  excess,  whatever  it  be,  shall 
be  issued  on  specie.  That  is  the  same 
principle  as  we  applied  to  England,  except 
that  instead  of  requiring  a  daily  return, 
as  in  England,  we  respect  the  custom 
which  we  found  in  Scotland,  and  give 
facility  for  the  exchanges  between  the 
several  banks.  We  then  take  a  period  of 
four  weeks,  and,  dividing  the  returns  by 
four,  determine  whether  or  not  the  bank 
has  exceeded  its  privileged  amount  of 
issues.  As  1  said  before,  if  the  issues  for 
the  month  are  within  the  limited  amount, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  anything  be- 
yond that  necessity  which  will  still  exist 
for  the  banks  being  able  to  pay  their  notes 
in  specie  on  demand.  There  is  to  be  no 
restraint  upon  them  beyond  their  present 
liability  to  pay  in  specie.  We  do  not  in- 
terfere with  that  obligation.  We  leave  to 
their  own  sense  of  what  is  for  their  own 

• 

tecuiity,   to  do  that   which   they   think 

ought  to  be  done;  and  provided  they  keep 

within  the  average  of  the  thirteen  months, 

we  trust  to  their  own  discretion  to  do  that 

Thich  is  calculated  to  secure  the  confi- 

"^nce  of  those  who  deal  with  them.     I 

ily  the  same   rule  to  Ireland.     The 


average  amount  of  the  issues  of  each  bank, 
and  in  this  I  include  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
is  to  be  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
the  average  from  their  past  circulation. 
They  are  to  continue  within  that  amount 
of  circulation,  and  if  there  be  an  excess, 
then  that  excess  shall  be  issued  on  specie. 
We  are  willing  to  trust  to  the  honour  of 
the  bankers  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land, as  to  their  retaining  in  their  custody 
a  sufficient  amount  of  assets  to  meet  their 
circulation.  We  do  not  propose  that 
there  should  be  any  certain  amount  of 
deposit  as  a  security.  As  it  is  necessary, 
however,  that  we  should  have  some  secu- 
rity against  fallacious  returns,  we  propose 
that  there  shall  be  a  return  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  amount  of  gold  held 
by  each  bank,  and  that  the  Government 
shall  have  a  |)ower  of  instituting  inqui- 
ries similar  to  that  which  was  given  to  it 
in  the  case  of  English  banks,  in  case  there 
should  be  any  suspicion  as  to  the  making 
of  false  returns.  I  believe  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  exercise  that  power  in  the 
case  of  the  joint-stock  banks  and  the 
private  banks  of  this  country;  and  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  exer- 
cise it  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Now, 
we  shall  require  from  each  bank  a 
return  of  its  weekly  issues;  we  shall 
require  a  return  of  the  amount  of  each 
description  of  issues;  we  shall  require  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  notes 
below  and  notes  above  51, ;  and  further, 
we  shall  require  a  return  of  the  amount  of 
gold  held  by  each  bank,  that  return  to  be 
confidential.  These  are  matters  of  great 
statistical  interest,  and  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  require,  from  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  privilege  of  issue,  a  full 
return  on  all  these  points.  We  shall  re- 
quire also  a  full  specification  of  the  names 
of  all  the  partners,  all  those  who  are  liable 
to  the  public  for  the  solvency  of  their 
banks.  We  shall,  I  say,  require  a  parti- 
cular publication  of  the  names  of  all  the 
partners  in  banks.  Each  bank  which 
does  not  exceed  its  permitted  amount  will 
return  its  amount  of  specie  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  no  use  whatever  will  be  made 
of  that  information.  In  the  case  of  each 
bank  which  issues  beyond  the  permitted 
amount,  it  will  be  necessary  to  certify  to 
the  public  that  that  bank  holds  specie  in 
satisfaction  of  the  increased  issue.  We 
merely  propose  to  publish  that  such  a 
bank  has  so  far  exceeded  its  issue,  but 
that  it  holds,  in  depositi  as  required  by 
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law,  an  amount  of  gold  sufficient  to  meet 
that  excess  of  issue.  There  wilt  thus  be 
a  weekly  return  of  the  gold  held  by  the 
bank ;  and,  in  case  of  excess  of  issue,  a 
certificate  that  that  excess  of  issue  is  met. 
The  return  will  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment weekly,  and  the  publication  by  the 
Stamp  Office  will  be  monthly.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  put,  in  the  event  of  an  issue 
beyond  the  permitted  amount,  upon  what 
that  issue  shall  be  made?  Shall  it  be 
made  exclusively  upon  gold  coin ;  or  shall 
silver  be  permitted  to  form  part  of  the 
foundation  of  this  issue?  I  think  it  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  permit  silver  coin 
to  constitute  pari  of  that  foundation.  In 
the  first  place,  silver  coin  will  be  a  legal 
tender  in  discharge  of  any  note  below  2/.; 
and,  although  silver  coin  is  here  a  token, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  bank  to  get 
silver,  except  by  paying  for  it  at  its  full 
value  in  circulation.  Now,  I  think  it  will 
be  evident  that  there  will  be  great  advant- 
ages in  inducing  the  banks  to  hold  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  silver  coin,  particu- 
larly in  Ireland,  as  it  greatly  facilitates 
circulation  in  that  country.  The  Bank  of 
Ireland  will  be  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
lations; it  will  be  permitted  to  issue  to  a 
certain  amount,  as  at  present,  and  there 
will  remain  the  debt  from  the  Government 
as  the  security.  In  short,  we  shall  place 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  bank,  that  is  to  say, 
we  shall  permit  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to 
issue  notes  according  to  the  present 
amount  of  its  circulation;  and  beyond 
its  present  amount,  provided  it  holds 
specie  to  the  extent  of  its  excess  of 
circulation.  Suppose  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land now  circulates  1,200,000L,  and 
suppose  that  it  raises  its  circulation  to 
3,500,000/.,  and  that  its  circulation  should 
so  continue  ;  then  we  say  that  its  excess 
of  circulation  must  be  founded  on  specie 
in  the  Bank.  I  conceive  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  principle  will  impose  no  un- 
warrantable restriction  on  any  bank;  that 
it  will  give  increased  security  and  addi- 
tional stability  to  all  banking  concerns; 
and  that  it  will  do  this  without  deranging 
the  habits  of  business,  either  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland;  whilst  it  enables  the  banks 
to  give  the  same  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion they  have  been  accustomed  to  af- 
ford to  their  customers.  I  know  that 
at  present  some  of  the  banks  In  Scotland 
feel  it  right  to  keep  a  considerable  amount 
of  specie  by  them.    I  belicTe  that  some 


banks  in  Scotlaod  keep  an  amooot  of 
specie  equal  to  not  less  than  one-fooith 
or  one-fifth  of  their  circulation  by  them. 
Let  08  now  see  how  the  new  regutatioos 
will  operate  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Return  of  the  aggre* 
gate  amount  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Scotch  banks  for  thirteen  lunar  months, 
ending  in  March,  1845.  According  to 
that,  in  April,  1844,  the  amount  in  w 
eolation  was  2,714,000/.,  that  was  for 
the  week  ending  April  27th.  In  the  week 
ending  May  25th,  it  was  3.041,000/.; 
and  in  the  week  ending  June  23rd,  it  was 
3,117,000/.  That  is  one  of  the  highest 
periods  of  circulation  ;  whilst  the  highest 
amount  of  circulation  for  the  year,  is  the 
week  ending  the  7th  December.  Tlie 
circulation  for  the  week  ending  the  12th 
October,  1844,  was  2,987,000/.;  and  in 
the  week  ending  the  7th  December,  in  the 
same  year,  the  circulation  was  3,486,000/. 
There  was  thus  an  excess  of  issues  at  one 
time,  as  compared  to  another,  of  500,0001., 
or  one-sixth.  At  one  period  of  the  year, 
we  find  the  issues  of  the  Scotch  hanks 
large,  as  compared  to  another  period;  and 
no  doubt  it  is  necessary  for  the  condoct 
of  business  that  the  issues  in  the  month  of 
December  should  be  greater,  perhaps  by 
half  a  million,  than  four  months  earlier. 
The  total  average  of  circulation  of  the 
Scotch  banks,  taking  the  thirteen  months 
circulation  to  determine  the  average 
amount,  is  3,041,000/.  That,  therefore, 
will  be  the  amount  which  the  Scotch 
banks  will  be  permitted  to  issue*  Sop- 
pose,  then,  that  in  the  month  of  NoTem* 
ber,  there  should  be  500,000/.  to  excess 
of  that  amount  of  circulation,  then  all 
which  is  required  of  them  is  merely  that 
they  should  hold  one-sixth  of  their  ciren- 
lation  in  specie.  If  they  hold,  or  are 
permitted  to  hold,  a  circulation  of 
3,000,000/.— if  the  whole  of  the  banks  of 
Scotland  amongst  them  require  an  excess 
of  issues  beyond  that  to  the  amooot  of 
500,000^,  then  what  they  are  required  lo 
do  is,  to  have  amongst  them  that  additional 
sum  in  specie.  Exactly  the  same  power 
will  be  retained  with  respect  to  them,  which 
is  required  in  this  country  when  there  is 
an  issue  beyond  the  limited  anonnt  ot 
circulation.  Is  this  too  moch  to  nsk 
from  them,  when  they  are  secured  agn*ost 
competition;  and  when  they  hare  the 
power  also  of  issuingsmall  ootesf  Is  it  too 
much  to  require  th»t  they  should  retain 
in  their  coffers  such  an  amooot  of 
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M  that?  Suppose  the  wants  of  the 
eottntry  increased.  Suppose  the  circula- 
tion should  rise  to  4,000,000/.  Why 
should  not  the  Scotch  hanks  he  at  the 
charge  of  supplying  themselves  wilh  the 
necessary  quantity  of  specie?  and  why 
should  any  banic  deem  it  a  hardship  to 
retain  such  a  sum  as  would  secure  stability 
in  the  currency,  and  prevent  its  being 
affected  by  any  panic  ?  I  will  give  you  a 
■pecimen  of  a  bank  conducted  with  a  due 
regard  to  stability— «  bank  of  the  high- 
est respectability—- and  whose  proprietors 
were  under  no  obligation  to  retain  a  de- 
posit, which  has  attracted  to  it  the  general 
confidence — I  allude  to  the  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland,  The  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  most 
prosperous  concern,  and  has  attracted  to 
it  the  general  confidence.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  singular  in  this  respect, 
nor  that  there  are  not  other  banks  in  Ire- 
land equally  stable,  and  alike  prosperous ; 
but  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  amount 
of  issues  of  any  other  bank  but  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank.  Taking  the  first  Saturday 
in  May  for  several  successive  years,  and 
comparing  the  amount  of  circulation  with 
the  amount  of  gold  or  specie  of  the  bank, 
and  when  it  was  under  no  obligation  be- 
yond that  which  it  had  entered  into  with 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  of  retaining  one  fifth 
of  its  circulation  in  specie,  and  conduct- 
ing its  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  bank  a  profitable  concern,  I  find  its 
circulation  and  its  specie  to  be  this: — 
On  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  1839,  the 
Provincial  Bank  had  950,000/.  in  notes. 
On  the  same  day  it  had  in  gold  305,000/., 
and  in  silver  42,000/.  It  had  thus 
347,0001.  in  specie.  In  1840,  on  the 
same  day,  the  amount  of  its  notes  was 
860,000/. :  it  had  in  gold  330,000/. ;  and 
in  silver  62,000/.  In  1841,  and  on  the 
same  day,  it  had  832,000/.  of  notes  in 
circulation;  its  gold  was  321.000/. ;  and 
the  amount  in  silver  70.000/. ;  being  » 
deposit  in  specie  of  391,000/.,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  a  circulation  of 
832,000/. ;  or  the  specie  was  very  nearly 
the  half  of  the  circulation.  That  was 
done  voluntarily.  They  considered  it 
right  to  have  that  foundation  for  their 
issues,  and  a  fund  in  reserve  to  meet  any 
demand  that  might  be  made  upon  them. 
Looking  to  the  last  Return,  namely,  for 
the  first  Saturday  in  March,  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  amount  of  its  notes  in  cir- 
eidaiion  I  find  was  l|046|000/i;  It  then 


had  in  gold  397,000/.;  and  in  silver 
29,000/.  ;  that  is,  426,000/.  voluntarily 
held — except  one-fifth,  which  it  was 
bound  to  keep  according  to  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Bank  of  Ireland  —  as 
the  foundation  of  its  issues.  Now,  I 
ask  from  the  Irish  bankS)  and  I  ask 
from  the  Scotch  banks,  that  they  should 
hold  no  such  corresponding  amount 
of  specie  in  proportion  to  their  issue ;  but 
I  ask  them  to  give,  in  case  of  their  exceed- 
ing the  amount,  a  guarantee  to  the  public 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of 
specie,  to  meet  demands,  kept  on  hand. 
But,  in  order  to  avoid  inconvenience  of 
any  kind,  I  propose  that  this  plan  shall 
not  take  effect  till  the  1st  of  January;  and 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  each  bank  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  will  be  able,  by 
that  time,  without  the  least  disarrange- 
ment of  their  business,  to  make  provisions 
for  conducting  their  affairs  under  the  new 
regulations.  1  have  not  stated  yet  what  the 
bearing  of  those  regulations  will  be  on  the 
banksin  Ireland.  In  the  case  of  all  the  banks 
of  Ireland  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase 
of  circulation  since  April  last  year.  The 
Bank  of  Ireland  has  increased  its  cir- 
culation from  3,600,000/.  last  year,  to 
3,900,000/.,  at  which  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent. The  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
other  banks  of  Ireland  had  increased 
from  2,357,000/.,  in  April  last  year,  to 
3,105,000/.,  at  which  it  stands  at  present. 
If  I  compare  the  circulation  of  the  banks 
in  last  year  to  their  circulation  at  present, 
and,  not  including  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
they  have  increased  from  1,974,000/.  to 
3,105,000/.  I  should  object,  then,  to 
take  the  last  three  months  as  the  found- 
ation by  which  I  was  to  determine  the 
future  amount  of  issues.  In  Scotland  it 
is  of  comparative  unimportance  at  what 
time  the  average  may  be  taken,  because 
there  has  been  no  sudden  increase  of  cir- 
culation ;  but  seeing  the  rapid  increase  of 
circulation  in  Ireland  of  late,  I  think  it 
right  to  extend  the  average  circulation 
over  the  whole  year.  But,  Sir,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  this  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  issues  in  Ireland  has 
taken  place  unfairly,  or  with  the  view  of 
giving  to  any  party  an  undue  advantage. 
Though  undoubtedly  this  increase  in  the 
circulation  in  Ireland  is  great,  I  believe  it 
may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  accounted 
for — I  believe  it  arises  partly  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  Returns  have  of 
lata  been  made  with  greater  accuracy 
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considering  the  matter  furtber,  and  hear- 
ings any  objections  that  might  be  urged  in 
their  favour  before  he  decided. 

Mr.  C  Wood  said,  his  object  was  rather 
to  direct  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  attention 
to  the  pointy  than  to  ask  him  at  once  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it  one  way  or 
the  other;  but  there  was  another  question 
of  more  importance  he  wished  to  put.  He 
understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet  pro- 
posed that  the  returns  of  the  issues  of  the 
Scotch  banks  should  be  made  as  at  present 
— weekly ;  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
then,  as  he  understood,  proposed  to  com- 
pound  from  those  weekly  returns  a  monthly 
return  of  the  average  circulation,  which  he 
compares,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  the 
limit  of  circulation  to  be  imposed  under 
the  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  compares 
the  monthly  average  with  the  limit  de- 
rived from  the  yearly  average,  and  all 
notes  beyond  that  limit  were  to  be  issued 
on  the  basis  of  specie — not  specie  deposited 
anywhere,  but  specie  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank  that  made  the  issues.  And  to  enable 
the  Government  to  ascertain  the  specie  in 
hand,  all  the  banks  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  confidential  return  to  the  Go- 
vernment, at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  of  the  amount  of  specie 
in  their  coffers.  And  then,  if  the  first 
monthly  average  of  notes  issued  did  not 
exceed  the  limit  so  laid  down,  no  more  of 
course  was  to  be  said ;  but  if  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  average  were  found  to  be 
beyond  and  in  excess  of  the  yearly  limit,  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  Cjovemment  if 
the  amount  of  the  excess  did  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  specie  (which  they  would 
see  by  the  Returns)  held  by  the  bank.  If 
the  monthly  average  did  not  exceed  the 
yearly  limit  all  would  be  right ;  and  if  it 
did,  the  Government  would  have  in  their 
hands  a  return  which  would  enable  them 
to  see  that  the  excess  was  provided  fur  by 
an  amount  of  specie  which  should  be  be- 
beyond,  or  equal,  to  that  excess.  [[Sir  R. 
Peel :  Hear,  hear.]  Now,  he  appre- 
hended, it  would  be  found  that  the  banks 
of  Scotland  generally  held  at  all  times  a 
large  quantity  of  specie  equal  to  one- 
fourth  or  one- sixth,  say  an  average  of  one- 
iifth,  of  all  their  issues,  which  was  the 
amount  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland 
held,  he  believed,  by  agreement ;  and  sup- 
posing the  banks  of  Scotland  to  hold  one- 
fifth  of  their  circulation  in  specie,  he  ap- 
prehended that  they  might,  under  the 
Government  measure,  without  anv  increase 
whatever  in  the  amount  of  t*^«»ir  Rnpric^ 


and  without  anything  being  done,  incretse 
by  one- fifth  their  issues  of  notes.  Was  he 
correct  in  that  idea  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  most  accurately  described 
the  principles  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  laid 
down  as  those  on  which  the  Bill  proceeded. 
In  the  case  of  England,  they  permitted  the 
Bank  of  England  to  issue  a  certain  amoont 
of  paper,  viz.,  8,000,000f.,  without  requir- 
ing that  it  should  hold  1^.  in  specie,  or  a 
note  or  a  single  security  of  any  kind ;  but 
if  they  issued  50O,0O0L  beyond  that 
8,00(),000Z.,  in  that  case  tbey  protided 
that  the  issues  should  be  by  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper.  They  did  not  diminish  thtir 
obligation  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  nor 
did  they  inquire  what  was  the  amount  uf 
gold  in  circulation.  With  regard  to  the 
Scotch  banks,  he  believed  the  hon.  Member 
would  find  that  they  did  not  all  hold  sperle 
to  the  amount  of  one-fifth  of  the  circuit- 
tion.  All  he  required,  however,  was  se- 
curity for  having  their  notes  converted  into 
coin.  He  proposed  to  act  in  regard  to  the 
Scotch  banks  as  he  had  acted  in  regard  to 
the  English  banks,  by  requiring  that  nnr 
excess  of  issues  should  be  based  on  at  leist 
an  equal  amount  of  s|)ecie  in  hand. 

Mr.  C  Wood:  Was  he  to  understsod 
that  there  was  to  be  no  publication  of  re* 
turns  beyond  that  they  had  already— th« 
average  of  each  lunar  month  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  not  now  entering  into 
any  contract  with  any  Scotch  bank.  He 
was  under  no  engagement  with  them,  and 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  hereafter 
of  requiring  any  returns  he  might  think 
necessary. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  :  But  what  ia  the  letam 
you  intend  to  publish? 

Sir  R.  Peel :  I  intend  to  puUish  the 
same  returns  in  the  case  of  the  Sootch 
banks  as  are  now  required  in  the  case  of 
the  English  banks — the  return  of  the  is- 
sues taken  on  the  average  returns  of  the 
four  weeks,  and  I  shall  require  also  the 
publication  of  the  names  of  all  the  parties 
and  of  all  who  are  subject  to  any  liabilitr 
on  account  of  the  bank.  In  short,  I  sh4** 
require  from  the  Scotch  banks  the  9^y^ 
returns  as  I  do  now  from  the  Engl^^ 
banks. 

Mr.  F.  Baring  :  If  1  understand  cc»- 
rectly,  these  banks  are  to  be  allo«rtfd  tu 
issue  notes  up  to  the  amount  of  the  Hiait 
in  each  case,  and  bevond  that  ao  excess  m 
notes  equal  to  the  amount  of  specie  in  tbt^r 
possession  ? 

Sir  R,  Peel;  Yes. 
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Mr.  Fox  Maule  rose  to  do  that  which 
he  felt  bound  to  do  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  give  his  best  thanks  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  for  the  clear  and  distinct 
explanation  he  had  given  of  his  measure, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  most  fully 
redeemed  every  pledge  he  had  given  to  the 
deputation  (of  which  he  was  a  member) 
that  waited  upon  him  a  few  days  ago,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  pressure  of  public 
business  which  might  well  have  been  urged 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  an  excuse  for 
not  doing  so.  Under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  measure  was  brought  forward, 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  discuss  it  or 
pronounce  any  opinion  upon  it;  but  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say  one  thing.  With- 
out saying  whether  the  measure  was  a 
good  or  bad  one,  he  must  admit  that  it 
was  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  he  had 
expected.  He  made  that  admission  freely, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  given  his  explanation, 
without  reference  to  any  party  feeling  or 
any  such  low  and  unworthy  motive ;  and 
he  hoped  in  the  same  spirit  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  explanation  would  be  weighed 
by  the  approaching  meetings  in  the  various 
counties  in  Scotland.  If  they  were  to 
have  interference  with  the  banks  of  Scot- 
land—and he  could  wish  they  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  they  were — still  it  was 
gratifying  that  that  interference  would 
proceed  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  and 
without  interrupting  the  confidence  Scot- 
land had  in  her  present  long- con  tinned  and 
hitherto  unfettered  system.  He  thought 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  opened  some 
grounds  of  argument  which  might  be  ad- 
verted to  at  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill.  He 
at  one  time  considered  that  it  might  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  parties  interested, 
that  the  explanation  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet should  go  down  to  Scotland  without 
any  ulterior  step  being  taken;  but  his 
opinion  was  now  altered ;  he  thought  there 
was  no  ground  for  objecting  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill ;  in  its  printed  form 
they  would  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its 
details.  All  he  would  sav  on  this  occasion 
was,  that  in  assenting  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Billy  he  must  not  be  understood  as 
bound  to  any  of  its  details. 

Mr.  P.  M,  Stewart  had  no  intention  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but 
rather  to  express  his  surprise  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  thought  it  necessary  in 
any  degree,  however  slightly,  to  interfere 
with  a  system  so  perfect  and  unobjection- 
able as  experience  had  proved  the  banking 


system  of  Scotland  to  be.  But  the  slight 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  redeemed  his  pledge — a  pledge  put 
forth  first  in  the  Speech  Trom  the  Throne, 
and  afterwards  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
himself — the  very  slight  and  almost  im« 
perceptible  manner  in  which  he  had  touched 
upon  it,  convinced  him  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  imbued  with  the  opinion  that 
the  Scotch  banking  system  was  as  perfect 
and  unobjectionable  as  any  system  could 
be.  He  would  not  then  enter  into  any  of 
the  details  of  the  plan  proposed.  He  be<* 
lieved  it  would  not  effect  the  great  objects 
stated — he  did  not  think  it  would  add  to 
the  security  of  the  currency  of  Scotland. 
It  would  not  .compel  the  banks  of  Scotland 
to  keep  one  sovereign  more  in  their  coffers, 
or  add  to  the  respectability  or  responsi- 
bility of  those  establishments.  And  so  far, 
it  would  not  add  to  the  security  of  the 
public  or  the  character  of  their  banks. 
But  there  was  one  thing  he  remarked  in 
the  plan — that  it  was  carrying  out  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  favourite  system  of 
banking  for  the  nation  at  large;  for  it 
would,  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
bring  under  the  revision  of  the  Bank  the 
precise  and  certain  state  of  the  general 
currency  of  the  country.  He  could  not 
separate  from  his  mind  the  impression  it 
took  on  the  first  statement  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ing last  year:  that  it  was  the  deliberate 
and  determined  ulterior  object  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  establish  but  one  bank  of 
issue  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  England 
and  Scotland.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
did  harbour  such  an  intention,  he  would 
refer  him  to  a  clear  and  able  writer  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  sat  next  to  him,  the  Se« 
cretary  for  the  Home  Department,  who  in 
page  99  of  the  fourth  edition  of  his  book, 
called  Com  and  Currency,  published  in  1 827, 
expresses  his  opinion  of  the  dangerous  tend- 
ency, in  a  national  and  political  point  of 
view  of  any  such  establishment.  [*'  Oh^ 
oh !"]  The  right  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to 
doubt  the  authority;  he  would  read  the 
passage  if  they  wished.  He  wished  merely 
to  say,  that  what  was  now  proposed  in 
meddling  with  the  Scotch  banking  system, 
amounted  scarcely  to  any  alteration  at  all, 
certainly  to  no  addition  to  its  security. 
But  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, whether  the  very  limited  circula- 
tion of  Scotland,  amounting  to  only  about 
3.000,000/.,  he  believed— whether  that 
Bgg^g^^  amoanti  which  was  issued  on  a 
2X2 
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piid-up  capital  or  more  than  10,000,000/., 
b^  bankers  who  enjoyed  so  much  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country,  that  they  had  depo- 
uts  of  upwards  of  30,000.000/. — whether 
a  circulatioo  go  limited,  yet  safGcient  far 
the  trade  of  Scotland,  would  he  alivaya 
kept  up  under  the  worlang  of  the  averages 
proposed?  The  right  hon.  fiaronet  bad  not 
alluded  to,  or  hinted  at,  the- weakness  or 
insecurity  of  any  Scotch  bank  ;  and  what 
be  meant  to  ask  was,  thai  should  one  bank 
fall  short  in  the  required  weekly  and 
monthly  averagcH,  and  another  bank  should 
not,  but  be  in  excess,  whether  the  total 
circulation  would,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  maintained;  and  that  if  the 
aggregate  circulation  should  not  exceed 
the  3,000,000J.,  whether  that  should  not 
be  taken  as  proof  sufficient  that  there  had 
been  no  excess  of  issue  ?  That  was  the 
only  particular  point  requiring  explanation 
that  struck  him  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
statement ;  and,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  measure 
when  brought  fairly  before  them,  and  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  should  have  pledged  himself  to 
meddle  with  a  system  so  perfectly  unob- 
jectionable— a  pledge  which  he  had  re- 
deemed with  more  sound  than  substance- 
he  should  not  oppose  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Colqukoua  thanked  the  Government 
that,  as  there  was  to  be  interference  in 
the  system  of  banking  in  Scotland,  it 
was  of  that  limited  nature  that  had  called 
forth  the  qualified  approbation  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Perth.  The  Goi 
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subject,  as  well  as  on  the  Poor  Law  qi 
tion,  in  not  assimilating  the  institutions  of 
Scotland  to  those  of  England.  In  agri- 
cultural districts  he  feared  that  the  plan  of 
the  tight  hoQ.  Baronet  might  act  prejudi- 
cially. So  fur  as  he  was  informed  (though 
I  he  believed  the  average  of  the 
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enough)  —  in   the    agricultural  di 
where  there  was  a  very  large  circulation 
during  two  months,  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  year,  he  feared  the  limitation 
during  those  two  months  would  be  by  the 
propc»ed  averages  limited,  and  that  limit-* 
ation  would  press  severely  on  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  population.     Under 
those  circumstances  he  thought,  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  it 
object  to  extend  the  accomm 
ly,  they  would  contract  thi 
fairly  and  injuriously. 
Mr.  Hume  I    '  ' 
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itertaining  some  apprehenriona  ihmX  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  intended  to  do  more, 
so  to  do  mischief;  but  there  ivss  ncK 
of  the  arrangements  he  had  propoted, 
egarded  Scotland,  that  he  thought  the 
bankers  of  Scotland  would  object  (o  earrr 
out,  except,  perhaps,  that  one  which  ha! 
been  hinted  at  by  the  hon.  Member.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  intelligent 
both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland — but  he 
spoke  more  especially  as  regarded  Scotlxnd 
— that  during  two  months  in  the  yew  par- 
ties went  round  the  Highlands  lo  coUec: 
cattle,  and  purchase  many  articles,  to  par 
for  which  money  was  taken  out  of  tt-.e 
banks,  which  money  was  spread  round  the 
country,  and  relumed  to  the  bank  in  aboa: 
two  or  two  and  a  half  months  from  the  time 
it  was  taken  out.  Now  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  they  should  not  do  anything 
that  should  check  that  circulation,  which 
was  more  necessary  to  the  industrr  cf 
Scotland  than  any  thing  else.  The  no'.is 
issued  by  the  Scotch  banks  ran  upon  ifce 
average  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  HaTi.  but 
in  these  two  particular  months  they  did  not 
find  their  way  back  to  the  bank  tn  les 
than  two  or  two  and  a  half  months,  per- 
haps, and  nothing  could  be  more  prejudi- 
cial to  the  industry  of  Scotland  than  acr 
system  of  averages  which  would  limit  thj: 
circulation.  That  was  the  only  objerti'Ti 
he  had  to  make,  and  that  was  a  matter  if 
detail  with  regard  to  the  measure  prne- 
rally.  So  far  as  Scotland  was  cooccmeii. 
the  people  would  he  relieved  from  the  ap- 
prehensions they  had  formed  ;  while  r<  r 
Ireland  the  advantage  would  be  great,  anl 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  every  IritL- 
man  would  be  gratified  by  the  alterati'  u 
proposed . 

Mr.  Baring  would  not  enter  into  tV.-- 
merits  of  the  proposal,  as  he  apprehendeil 
that  it  was  understood  that  it  was  tbe  best 
course  at  present  merely  to  hear  the  expla- 
nation of  [he  right  hon.  Gentleman,  rescn- 
ing  any  opinion  which  they  might  hire  1 1 
oder  upon  the  subject  for  another  opport  >- 
nity.  tie  should  not,  indeed,  have  thooch; 
it  necessary  to  say  a  word,  were  it  not  tt  j: 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  either  aide  of  him  hid 
not  scrupled  to  express  their  opinion  u[*.a 
difierent  points.  He  would  merely  ai, 
however,  tliat  he  reserved  to  himself  jvr- 
fect  fn  I'dom  of  expression  for  a  future  <v- 
hon.  OrEi.^^* 
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serioas  objections  were  raised  to  the  mea- 
sure which  they  had  just  heard  laid  before 
them,  the  people  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
would  prove  themselves  more  sensitive  and 
less  sensible  than  he  had  always  imagined 
them  to  be. 

Mr.  Shell  could  not  but  express  his 
strong  approbation  of  the  system  proposed 
to  be  adopted  towards  provincial  banking  in 
Ireland^  the  state  of  which  had  for  many 
years  been  made  the  subject  of  much  aud 
merited  complaint.  There  was,  for  example, 
the  town  of  Drogheda,  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  which  were  rapidly  ex- 
tending, and  which  was  connected  with 
Dublin  by,  he  might  say,  an  hour's  dis- 
tance; there  was  Dundalk,  within  sixty- 
four  miles  of  Dublin ;  and  Carlow,  still 
nearer  the  capital.  All  these  towns  must 
be  essentially  benefited  by  the  measure 
now  proposed.  And  it  was  to  him  matter 
of  great  gratification  that  the  privileges 
now  to  be  abolished  had  not  been  rudely 
torn  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  but  on  the 
contrary,  voluntarily  surrendered,  so  that 
there  could  arise  no  complaint  from  any 
quarter  whatever  upon  the  subject.  A 
safeguard  against  excessive  issue  was  most 
dcsirablct  and  he  thought  the  proposition 
for  taking  thirteen  lunar  months  as  the 
time  the  average  issues  within  which 
should  be  fixed  as  the  maximum  for  fu- 
ture issues — any  surplus  issue  over  that 
amount  requiring  a  like  amount  of  specie 
to  represent  it — he  repeated  that  that  pro- 
position seemed  fair  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Warburton  wished  to  have  some 
explanation  upon  one  point  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  stated  that  the  deposit 
in  specie— equivalent  to  the  amount  of  ex. 
cess  of  issue  over  the  thirteen  months  ave- 
rages— might  be  in  gold  or  in  silver.  He 
presumed  that  in  stating  that  he  would 
thus  give  the  option  to  banks  of  having 
their  specie  either  in  gold  or  silver,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  mean  to  ex- 
empt them  from  the  obligation  of  paying 
in  gold  any  notes  that  might  be  presented 
representing  an  amount  above  40s.  He 
wished  for  some  positive  assurance  upon 
this  point. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  intend  to  lessen 
the  responsibility  at  present  weighing  upon 
banks  of  paying  their  notes  in  gold  coin. 
Every  bank  must  provide  itself  with  gold 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  holders  of 
its  notes ;  and  although,  as  regarded  the 
specie  to  be  held  equivalent  to  their  issues^ 
the  option  of  holding  gold  or  silver  was 
iveDi  that  did  not  at  all  diminish  the  re- 


spoDsibility  and  liability  of  banks  to  pay, 
when  demanded,  gold  for  their  notes. 
Looking  into  the  present  state  of  banking 
in  Scotland,  he  found,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  pros- 
perity and  extending  commerce  of  that 
country,  no  increase  of  bank  issues  had 
taken  place  of  late  years.  He  must  also 
say,  that  he  did  think  that  the  banking 
business  of  Scotland,  speaking  generally, 
was  conducted  on  good  principles.  [''Hear, 
hear."]  He  said  speaking  generally.  Whe- 
ther or  not  the  Scotch  banks  had  not  taken 
lower  interest  at  the  time  that  the  Bank  of 
England  was  increasing  its  rates  of  interest, 
he  would  not  say ;  but  certainly  Scotland 
had  not  abused  the  system  so  long  in  force 
there.  All  that  was  now  intended  was  an 
extension  to  Scotland  of  the  principle  of 
the  measure  in  force  in  England.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Halifax  had  talked  of  a  parti- 
cular case,  and  put  a  question  founded  upon 
it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  asked,  sup- 
posing a  bank  to  return  its  issues  at  a  less 
amount  than  that  fixed  as  the  maximum 
for  any  excess  over  which  specie  would  be 
required  to  be  held— whether  he  would  in 
such  a  case  allow  another  bank,  without 
holding  equivalent  specie,  to  overrun  the 
maximum  to  the  same  extent  as  the  first 
bank  had  failed  in  coming  up  to  it.  But 
how  was  the  former  bank  to  be  aware  of 
what  was  to  be  the  amount  of  the  issues  of 
the  latter,  and  how  was  the  amount  to  be 
divided?  He  did  not  see  how  the  case 
could  occur  at  all.  He  did  not  see  how 
the  principle  mentioned  could  be  practically 
applied.  However,  he  might  say,  that  sup- 
posing it  practicable,  he  did  not  mean  to 
grant  any  such  privilege.  He  proposed  to 
limit  the  circulation  of  each  bank  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  and  if  any  bank  issued  less 
than  that  amount,  he  did  not  mean  to 
give  to  another  establishment  the  privilege 
of  issuing  more.  Then,  as  to  extending 
the  period  within  which  to  strike  the  ave- 
rages. The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Montrose  had  stated  that  there  were 
certain  periods  during  which  a  great  excess 
of  issue,  as  compared  with  other  periods, 
generally  took  place.  Well,  he  did  not 
propose  to  interfere  with  this  increased 
issue.  He  did  not  wish  to  prevent  it.  He 
only  wanted  to  have  gold  on  which  to 
found  the  excess  of  issue.  In  Ireland— > 
and  the  case  differed  from  that  of  Scotland 
— the  amount  of  circulation  bad  recently 
risen  high  above  the  average.  Taking  the 
average  at  12,160,000/.,  and  the  late  cir- 
culation at  3^105^000^,  a  difference  was 
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■hown  of  945,000/.  of  excen  in  iuuM  ; 
for  wbicb,  of  course,  a  correnmnding 
amount  of  specie,  accoriling  to  the  sys- 
tem laid  doirn,  would  be  required' 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  malce  one  obserTa- 
tion.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated 
that  the  Scotch  bants  took  a  smaller,  irhen 
the  Bank  of  England  charged  a  higher 
rate  of  interest.  Now  the  evidence 
upon  the  subject  proved  that  the  re- 
verse was  the  case.  While  the  Scotch 
banks  were  charging  4  and  5  per  cent,  the 
Bank  of  England  was  lending  money  at  3^ 
per  cent. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  Resolutions  reported. 
Bills  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 


Maynooth  College  Committeb.]  On 
the  Motion  that  the  Speaker  do  nov  leave 
the  Chair,  for  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  for  voting  the  grant  to  May. 
nonth  College, 

Sir  R.  Peel  put  it  to  the  House  whe- 
ther, considering  the  very  long  continuance 
of  the  debate,  it  would  not  be  most  con. 
venient  for  all  parties  — and  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  whether  he 
would  not  secure  a  greater  amount  of  at- 
tention for  his  Amendment  and  his  speech 
— were  he  to  introduce  the  proposition  in 
Committee  upon  the  Bill.  If  the  discus- 
sinn  to  come  on  upon  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  Motion  could  be  postponed  to 
another  day,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  such  a  course  would  be  one  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  wishes  of  the 
House.  The  debate  might  be  advantage- 
ously taken  upon  another  and  more  ad- 
Tanced  stage  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Lam  would  at  once  comply  with  the 
suggestion.  Allowing  the  House  now  to 
gii  into  Committee,  he  would  give  notice 
that  upon  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report 
he  should  move  that  it  be  received  thnt  day 
six  months.  He  supposed  that  the  Report 
would  be  brought  up  on  Monday. 

House  in  Committee. 

Resolution  aa  follows  agreed  to:— 

"  That  a  sum  of  not  esceeding  30,000/.  be 
issued  out  of  the  Coniolidaied  fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ~ 

to  defray  ihe  expense  of  pucchasir 
and  of  purchasing,  and  erecting  gii' 
as  may   be  requited   for  the  C' ' 
nooili  ;  nnd  of  repairing,  fitiin 
nishinglhe  said  College  and 
provision  be  also  made,  ou 
lolidaled  Fund,  for    il^' 
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BDnosI  Mlariw,  ilipenda,  and  odwi  s 
at  the  said  College,  at  may  be  autboriMd  by 
any  Act  to  be  paned  in  the  present  Seisioa 
gf  Parhament." 


Phtsic  and  SuBOEBr  BiluI  Sir 
Jamn  Graham  moved  the  Second  HcAdiog 
this  Bill. 

Mr.  Wakley  having  presented  a  petitifTii, 
signed  by  upwards  of  200  of  the  atadenti 
of  the  London  University,  genet«11y  ap- 
proving of  the  measure,  but  objecting  to 
certain  portions  of  it,  the  ban.  Gentle- 
man went  on  to  observe  that  it  wu  under- 
stood that  the  discussion  upon  the  meanire 
should  be  taken  at  an  after  stage,  aad 
therefore  it  was  not  bis  intention  to  go 
into  the  question  now.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  lill  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  that  passage  in  the  petition 
which  be  had  just  presented,  which  prayed 
that  the  Bill  might  not  be  made  mroqpcc- 
tive  in  its  effects,  hut  that  students  regis- 
tered as  such  at  the  present  time  should  be 
allowed  to  ^uulify  under  the  present  exit- 
ing rules.  He  huped  that  Gnremment 
would  take  the  case  of  the  petitioners  no- 
der  its  favourable  consideration.  He  wished 
also  to  put  a  question  to  the  right  htm. 
Gentleman,  which,  if  it  should  prore  in- 
convenient  to  answer  at  once,  his  having 
put  it  would,  he  hoped,  be  considered  as  a 
notice  that  he  should  ask  it  again  an  .Mon- 
day. It  had  been  stated  in  print  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  declared  that  be 
considered  it  impossible  that  the  general 
practitioners  should  be  enfranchiwd  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  right  hon.  Gentlentan 
had  stated  the  door  to  be  absolutely  closed 
in  that  institution  to  any  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Council  and  the  Membera  of  th« 
College — by  whom  he  meant  the  general 
practitioners  of  England  and  Wale*.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  these  statemmu 
had  really  been  made  as  reported. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  much  obliged 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  not  insut- 
ing  on  the  right  be  pocsencd  of  oppoa. 
ing  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He 
thought,  on  the  whde,  that  the  ooune 
which  he  had  taken  would  be  found  to  be  (be 
most  convenient.    He  proposed  to  re*d  IM 
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troduce  the  Bill  after  the  Whitsuntide  ho- 
lidays in  a  shape  which  would  prove  gene- 
rally satisfactory.  He  would  next  advert 
to  the  matter  alluded  to,  as  being  contained 
in  the  petition  just  presented.  He  was 
quite  aware  that,  in  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
materially  affecting  the  interests  of  parties 
taken,  as  it  were,  by  surprise,  the  most 
indulgent  consideration  should  he  shown 
towards  them.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
must  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  there 
were  important  interests  at  stake  which  it 
was  impossible  to  disregard.  With  re-> 
ference  to  the  time  at  which  students  now 
registered  could,  under  the  proposed  system, 
pass,  there  was  a  length  of  time  parti cu- 
larly  prescribed  by  the  Bill.  On  that  point, 
however,  he  was  not  indisposed  to  make  any 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  individuals  might  be  placed.  As 
to  the  standard  of  qualification,  however, 
he  felt  less  disposed  to  make  any  conces- 
sion.  Uuder  the  present  system  the  peti- 
tioners would  be  entitled  to  become  general 
practitioners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  pro- 
vided the  test  of  qualification  were  sus- 
tained. It  was  most  essential  for  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  the  community  that  these 
practitioners  should  be  duly  qualified,  and 
the  test  of  qualification  was  examination. 
Having  said  so  much,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  feel  that  it  became  his  duty  to  re- 
serve to  himself  full  power  of  considering 
the  matter  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  in  connexion  always  with 
those  of  individuals.  As  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, whether  he  considered  the  door  of 
negotiation  closed  hetwcen  the  Council  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  body  of 
general  practitioners,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  asked  it,  and  all  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  had  had  opportunitiea  of  seeing  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  upon  the 
matter.  Previous  to  that  correspondence, 
he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  thought  that  some 
adjustment  was  possible.  Since,  however, 
it  had  taken  place,  he  could  only  say,  while 
he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
door  was  absolutely  closed — that  his  fears 
against,  greatly  exceeded  his  hopes  in  fa- 
vour of,  any  adjustment  being  at  all  pos- 
sible. He  trusted,  however,  before  the 
Bill  went  into  Committee,  that  he  should 
he  able  to  make  arrangements  which  would 
be  generally  satisfactory  to  the  body  of 
nractitioners. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

On  the  Question  that  it  be  committed, 
Ir.  Wakley  observed,  that  the  students 


signing  the  petition  which  he  had  present- 
ed, had  no  objection  to  the  strictest  exam- 
ination. They  were  prepared  to  submit  to 
any  test ;  but  what  they  prayed  was,  tliat 
the  Legislature  would  not  prevent  them 
from  being  examined  at  the  time  they  hoped 
that  they  should  be  in  conformity  with  the 
regulation  of  the  medical  schools  in  which 
they  were  entered.  He  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  whether  he  had  any 
objection  to  his  moving  for  a  Return  of  the 
Answer  which  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  had  addressed  to  the  general  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Practitioners. 

Sir  James  Graham  had  no  objection,  as 
a  Member  of  the  Government,  to  the  hon. 
Member's  moving  for  the  Return  alluded 
to ;  but  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  he  did 
entertain  objections  to  a  document  being 
moved  for,  the  production  of  which  the 
House  had  no  power  to  compel. 

Mr.  Warhurton  remembered  a  remark- 
able observation  of  the  right  hon.  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  bore  on 
this  point.  It  was  this — that  where  powers 
were  given  to  a  public  body  for  the  dis- 
charge of  public  functions,  it  was  amenable 
to  Parliament  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
performed  them.  This  correspondence  came 
strictly  under  that  character. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  if  all  public  bodies  were  liable 
to  be  called  on  for  the  production  of  their 
correspondence,  people  must  be  careful  as 
to  the  private  letters  addressed  to  them. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  thought  the  House  should 
not  interfere,  except  in  a  case  of  the 
greatest  emergency. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  would  have  the  goodness  to  repeat 
his  Motion  on  some  future  day,  he  had  no 
doubt  he  could  lay  the  correspondence  on 
the  Table  by  command. 

Mr.  Wakley  gave  notice  that  he  should 
do  so  on  Monday. 

Bill  to  be  committed. 

House  adjourned  at  nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  April  28,  1845. 

MiwDTBb.]  DILL8.  PuWic— 1»'  Privy  CouDcU  AppcIUta 
Jurixdicticm  Act  Amendment ;  Colonial  Panengen ;  He- 
stable  Securities  (Scotland)  $  Infeftment  (Scotland). 

Pfivaie,-^l^  Paitley  Gai;  Foulmiie  Incloiures  Clerkeo- 
well  Improvement. 

3*-  Slielsley  Road ;  London  Orphan  Asylam. 

R<;pof ««!.'— Wallasey  ImproTement. 

3*-  and  passed :  — KingstoD-upon-HuU    Docks ;    Fisher 

Land  (Greenwich)  Improvement 
PcTiTioirs  Prkskntso.     From  Mayor  and  others  of  Rye, 
for  the  Adoptkn  of  If  eMures  for  prohiUUo;  Owners  of 
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Railways  from  continuing  or  becoming  Proprieton  of 
Harbours. — By  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  Dulce  of  Cleveland,  Earls  of  Falmouth,  Win- 
cfailsea,  and  Marquess  of  Breadalbane,  firom  Dunfermline, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  places,  against  Increase  of 
Grant  to  Maynooth  Collie.— By  Earl  of  Powis,  f^om 
Baglan,  and  several  other  places,  against  Union  of  Saint 
Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the  Appointment  of 
a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Manchester. — ^By  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, from  Clergy  and  others,  of  Llangynien,  and 
numerous  other  places,  against  the  Union  of  St  Asaph 
and  Bangor. — From  Clergy  and  others,  of  Parishes  of 
Weston,  and  several  other  places,  for  the  better  Regula- 
tion of  Beer  Houses.— From  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark,  for  the  Suppression  of  Sunday  Trading. — 
By  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and  Lord  Brougham,  from 
Bangor,  and  2  other  places,  in  favour  of  Increase  of 
Grant  to  Maynooth. — By  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Brougham,  from  Tradesmen  of  Tavistock,  and  several 
other  places,  for  Repeal  of  57th  Claiise,  and  from  Commis- 
sioners of  Court  of  Requests  of  Southwark,  and  other  places, 
and  from  Bristol,  for  Alteration  of  Insolvent  Debtors  Act 
Amendment. — From  Society  for  Mutual  Protection  of 
Trade,  for  Alteration  of  Law  relating  to  Insolvents,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  making  unjust  Returns. — From 
Long  Bennington,  and  Foston,  for  tiie  Suppression  of  In- 
temperance, especially  on  the  Sabbath. — By  Earl  of  En- 
niskillen,  from  Killedier,  and  numerous  other  places,  fta 
Encouzgement  of  Schools  in  connexion  with  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  (Ireland).— From  Presbytery  of  Dunbar, 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Schoolmasters  (Scotland). 
—From  Clergy  of  the  Parishes  of  Weston,  and  sev^al 
other  places,  against  the  running  of  Railway  Trains  on 
the  Sabbath. 

The  "Condemned  Sermon"  — 
Treatment  of  Criminals.]  The 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  he  in- 
teuded  to  depart  to  a  certain  extent  from 
the  usual  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by 
their  Lordships.  He  was  desirous  of 
making  a  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
no  notice  ;  but  when  he  stated  the  nature 
of  that  Motion,  he  was  sure  that  but  one 
feeling  could  exist  in  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject,  and  he^  therefore, 
could  not  anticipate  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion to  it,  although  he  bad  not  given  the 
usual  notice  preparatory  to  bringing  it 
forward.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  their  Lordships  that  about  three  years 
agO|  in  the  case  of  an  unhappy  man  who 
was  sentenced  to  suffer  death  for  murder, 
public  attention  was  directed  to  a  scene 
which  took  place  in  Newgate,  which  he 
believed,  and  which  he  was  convinced 
their  Lordships  would  agree  with  him  in 
believing,  was  irreligious,  disgraceful,  and 
unbecoming.  Notice  was  taken,  both  in 
that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
of  the  scene  to  which  he  alluded ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  that  notice  would  have 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  country  and  the 
public  mind  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
such  scenes;  but  it  would  appear  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  yester- 
day, as  he  found  in  the  papers  of  thai 
clay,  there  bad  been  a  recurrence  of  this 


exhibition  •— a  proceediog  which 
Lordships  and  all  right-thinking  people  in 
the  country  would  agree  with  him  id  re- 
probating. On  a  late  occasion,  when  a 
criminal,  to  whose  case  much  public  atten- 
tion had  been  directed,  suffered  the  paotsb- 
ment  of  death  at  Aylesbury,  the  authori- 
ties had  the  firmness,  and  discrelioo,  and 
proper  feeling,  to  refuse  to  lend  themselves 
to  anything  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  and  the 
usages  which  it  authorized ;  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  authorities  of  the  priton  oC 
Newgate,  in  the  city  of  London,  bad 
not  conducted  themselves  in  a  like  man- 
ner, or  taken  a  course  which  he  could  de- 
scribe as  characterized  by  similar  pro- 
priety. The  proceedings  to  which  be 
wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  their 
Lorships  on  this  occasion  were  described 
in  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  from  one 
of  which  he  would  read  an  extract  for 
their  Lordships,  descriptive  of  what  was 
called  the"  ConderoOed  Sermon,**  which 
had  been  preached  on  the  day  before  in 
Newgate,  in  the  hearing  of  a  large  audi- 
ence, attracted  by  curiosity  to  witness  the 
spectacle,  which  was  correctly  detcribed 
as  a  theatrical  sort  of  exhibition.  The  ac- 
count in  the  paper,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  was  as  follows : — 

'*  The  Sheriffs  having  issued  tickets  for  as 
many  persons  as  the  chapel  could,  without 
being  crowded  to  the  inconvenience  of  aU, 
contain,  the  seats  were  soon  after  the  admt^ 
sion  of  the  visitors  completely  occupied.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  censure  to  which  fe- 
male visitors  upon  occasions  of  the  kind  have 
been  subjected,  there  were  some  of  the  sex 
whose  curiosity  prevailed  over  the  feelings  by 
which  the  majority  are  influenced.  Mr.  Cope, 
the  governor,  made  very  judicious  ar?aoge- 
ments,  by  which  confusion  and  inconvemeoc*e 
were  obviated,  and  the  reporters  for  the  new^ 
papers  were  admitted,  according  to  a  previovis 
regulation,  at  a  quarter  past  ten  o*clock,  ex- 
actly  fifteen  minutes  before  the  service  com- 
menced. After  a  delay  of  a  few  seconds, 
Hocker  entered,  accompanied  by  the  depoty 
governor  of  the  prison  and  an  assistant  tnrsl 
key.  It  might  be  called  a  theatrical  movc^ 
ment.  The  ease  and  self-possession  which  iKe 
convict  exhibited  as  he  advanced  to  his  seat 
evidently  surprised  those  of  the  congregatica 
who  had  never  before  seen  him,  aod  be  scaivd 
himself  on  a  chair  facing  the  altar,  aod  at  the 
end  of  the  chapel  opposite  to  that  which  Con. 
nor  occupied.  He  was  very  particular  io  fix- 
ing his  chair,  and  the  hassock  which  had  be*« 
placed  for  his  use  so  as  to  enable  him  to  maVe 
a  display.  He  exhibited,  in  fact,  a  ptrfrct 
ronsciousness  that  be  mn**  the  observed  of  all 
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obserfen,*'  and  had  to  all  appearance  made 
up  his  mind  to  represent  in  this  the  last  scene 
but  one  of  his  existence  the  character  which  he 
has  been  performing  since  his  apprehension," 

The  passages  which  he  had  read  for  their 
Lordships  would  show  that  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde)  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  bringing  the  subject  before  their 
Lordships.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  from 
what  he  was  saying,  that  he  had  any 
sympathy  with  a  criminal  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  or  any  objection  to  the 
publicity  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
which  the  law  awarded.  When  a  criminal 
was  sentenced  to  death,  the  punishment, 
to  be  effective,  ought  to  be  public;  but 
it  was  not  right  to  desecrate  the  house  of 
God  by  admitting  to  such  scenes  persons 
who  were  possessed  of  such  morbid  feel- 
ings as  to  find  pleasure  in  witnessing 
them.  There  was  no  right  to  desecrate  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  by  placing  a  man 
in  that  position  before  an  assemblage  of 
spectators  watching  to  see  what  effect  the 
solemnities  of  the  Church  might  produce 
00  him — to  see  what  might  be  wrung  from 
him  by  those  solemn  observances.  He 
knew  their  Lordships  would  agree  with 
him  in  opinion,  that  such  a  scene  was  a 
disgrace,  not  only  to  the  particular  lo- 
cality in  which  it  occurred,  but  to  the 
whole  community — for  these  reports  went 
abroad  and  affected  the  national  charac- 
ter; and  although  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  might  have  no  direct  authority 
over  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  yet  it  was 
quite  clear  that  they  could  adopt  mea- 
sures for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  such  proceedings.  The  pro- 
ceeding by  which  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  had  been  desecrated  did  not  end 
with  the  portion  of  the  description  which 
he  had  read  for  their  Lordships ;  and  he 
regretted  to  say  that  what  further  took 
place  on  that  occasion  was  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  law  and  justice  which 
was  recognised  in  this  country.  Not  only 
was  the  convicted  roan  brought  forward 
in  that  public  manner  before  so  many 
spectators,  but  a  man  who  was  charged 
with  a  crime — who  had  not  as  yet  been 
tried — who  was  presumed  by  the  law  to 
be  innocent— was  placed  in  a  prominent 
position,  where  his  demeanour  could  be 
watched  and  observed  by  all  those  around 
him,  during  a  part  so  impressive,  under 
ail  the  circumstances,  that  it  must  have 
been  very  trying,  he  would  not  say  to  any 
woman's,  but  even  to  any  man's  nerves»  and 


particularly  to  the  nerves  of  a  man  who 
was  going  to  be  tried  himself  in  a  short 
time  for  a  similar  offence.  That  was  the 
ordeal  to  which  a  man  who  was  yet  to 
be  tried  had  been  exposed  ;  all  his  de- 
meanour observed,  and  the  play  of  his 
features  reported  in  this  mockery  of  jus- 
tice. The  demeanour  of  the  man  yet  to 
be  tried  was  thus  described  in  the  paper 
which  he  held  io  his  hand  :  — 

"  The  gaol  bell  having  summoned  the  pri. 
soners  in  the  various  wards  of  the  gaol  to  Di« 
vine  service,  the  divisions  of  the  chapel  as- 
signed to  them  were  speedily  BUed.  As  soon 
as  they  were  seated,  Connor,  the  young  fellow 
who  was  committed  for  trial  upon  the  charge 
of  the  wilful  murder  of  Mary  Brothers,  in 
George-stre3t,  St.  Giles's,  was  brought  in  by 
the  turnkey  in  whose  charge  be  has  been 
placed  since  his  removal  to  the  prison  upon 
the  magistrate's  warrant.  Connor  appeared 
to  be  improved  in  health,  and  was  decently 
attired  in  black.  He  was  conducted  to  a  chair 
prepared  for  him  in  the  body  of  the  chapel, 
directly  opposite  to  the  pulpit,  and  close  to  the 
pew  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  and  he  seemed  to  be  affected 
frequently  during  the  service.  The  turnkey  sat 
on  a  form  next  to  him.  At  length  the  service 
commenced.  The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Bower,  the 
chaplain  of  the  gaol  of  the  county  of  Somerset, 
ascended  the  reading-desk,  and  the  reverend 
Ordinary  took  his  place  at  the  altar.  The 
beautiful  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  then  read  by  the  former  clergyman  in  an 
extremely  impressive  manner.  Throughout 
the  service,  Connor  paid  the  most  deep  atten- 
tion to  every  word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 
those  engaged  in  performing  it,  and  mani- 
fested extreme  thought  fulness  and  dejec- 
tion," 

There  was  then  an  account  given  of  the 
sermon,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
clergyman,  in  an  affecting  discourse,  not 
unnaturally  alluded  to  the  condition  of 
that  man  (Connor)  who  was  placed  oppo- 
site to  him  to  be  preached  at ;  and  there 
was  an  account  given  of  how  it  affected 
him,  and  the  impression  which  had  been 
made  upon  him.  The  clergyman  alluded 
to  the  subject  of  executions  for  the  crime 
of  murder  in  some  observations,  with  re- 
spect to  which,  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde) did  not  agree  with  him,  consti- 
tuted as  society  was.  The  clergyman 
said — 

*'  It  appeared  that  another  oflence  of  a  si- 
milar atrocity  was  perpetrated,  for  which  there 
was  now  present  another  young  roan,  of  whose 
guilt  or  otherwise  it  was  not  his  province  to 
speak,  though  he  stood  committed  for  trial  on 
the  oaths  of  several  witnesses." 
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It  was  added,  that  the  sermon  made  a 
**  deep  impression "  on  Connor.  No 
wonder  that  it  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him  after  all  he  had  heard,  when  he 
was  reminded  that  he  had  been  committed 
on  the  oaths  of  several  respectable  wit- 
nesses. He  did  not  think  it  fair  to  expose 
that  man  to  such  an  ordeal ;  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  innocent  or  guilty, 
but  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if  guilty 
until  he  was  fairly  tried.  After  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  made,  he  was  sure 
their  Lordships  would  have  no  objection 
to  allow  him  to  make  a  Motion  on  the 
subject  without  notice.  The  Motion  was 
one  which  he  made  with  a  view  to  en. 
abling  further  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
House  if  it  were  found  necessary.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving— 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  Copy 
of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Attendance 
on  Divine  Worship  by  Criminals  convicted  of, 
or  Persons  awaiting  their  Trial  for,  Capital 
Offences  in  the  Gaol  of  Newgate." 

Lord  Brougham  said  that,  as  the  highest 
Court  of  Judicature,  nothing  which  affected 
criminal  justice  could  fail  to  meet  the  at- 
tentive consideration  of  their  Lordships* 
House.  He  read,  with  the  same  disgust; 
which  must  have  aifected  their  Lordships, 
that  account,  which,  if  true,  and  he  had 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  true, 
of  a  malversation  of  management  of  the 
religious  solemnities  by  the  authorities  of 
the  prison  at  Newgate.  He  respected 
those  authorities,  particularly  when  they 
performed  their  functions  without  blame- 
able  intermeddling,  as  guardians  of  the 
police  of  the  city  of  London,  and  when 
they  were  not  concerned  in  the  base  traf- 
fic of  pandering  to  the  prurient  curiosity 
of  the  more  foolish  and  idle  part  of  the 
public.  From  the  ''  condemned  sermon  " 
he  held  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  public 
ought  to  be  excluded,  whilst  he  was  of 
opinion  that  every  publicity  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  punishment,  to  the  trial,  and 
the  sentence,  of  which  the  punishment 
was  the  execution  ;  but  there  was  no  part 
of  the  sentence  which  directed — there  was 
no  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  law  which 
awarded  or  acquiesced  in — the  torment  of 
having  the  public  eye  directed  to  the  con- 
demned criminal  during  those  solemn  acts 
of  devotion  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
make  his  peace  with  offended  Heaven 
— at  a  moment  when  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  compelled  to  quit  the  scene  of  bis 
crime   in   consequence  of  his  having  so 


offended.  It  was  worthy  of  recollection 
that  there  was  one  class  of  offenders  with 
respect  to  whom  this  publicity  would  ope- 
rate as  a  punishment,  and  another  with 
respect  to  whom  it  would  operate  rather 
as  a  reward,  by  gratifying  a  morbid  taste 
for  notoriety.  This  matter  would  not  be 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  under  the 
attention  of  the  civic  authoritiea,  for  it 
appeared  that  there  were  present  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  some  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  some  of  the  aldermen. 
It  might  be  very  fit  that  they  should  have 
been  so  present ;  but  from  their  being  so 
present,  they  must  have  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  all  these  "  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  without  in- 
convenient crowding*,"  as  if  a  theatre  were 
in  question,  and  not  the  Church  of  God~ 
all  those  careful  "  accommodations  for  the 
public  press,"  as  if  it  were  a  question  oi 
a  public  meeting,  a  wrangling^  pditicsl 
meeting,  and  not  of  a  solemn  reUgioos  ser- 
vice, on  a  peculiarly  solemn  and  awful 
occasion --when  the  minister  of  religioa 
was  making,  and  most  fervently  was  it  to 
be  prayed  not  in  vain,  an  attempt  to  incul- 
cate upon  the  mind  of  the  wretched  crimi- 
nal the  feelings  which  ought  to  accompanv 
his  exit  from  this  world,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  s 
deeply- offended  God.  He  had  felt  il  to  be 
his  duty,  engaged  as  he  was  here,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  their  Lordships,  in 
the  administration  of  justice  elsewhere  as 
well  as  in  that  House,  to  express  his  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  and  reproof  on  this 
occasion  ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Corpo* 
ration  of  the  city  of  London,  he  wooM 
take  leave  to  give  a  warning  to  that  corpo- 
ration of  the  risks  they  ran,  if  they,  in 
whose  hands  the  remedy  for  this  enormoos 
evil  was  placed,  did  not  speedily  and  ef* 
fectually  apply  that  remedy.  He  expected 
of  the  city  that  the  House  should  never 
more  hear  of  the  public  being  admitted  to 
the  condemned  sermon. 

Lord  Stanley  said  that,  assoming  the 
statements  read  by  the  noble  Manjuetf 
from  one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  iBoni« 
ing  to  be  correct,  there  could  be  bot  one 
feeling  as  to  the  extreme  impropriety,  the 
extreme  indecency,  of  the  proceeding  de» 
scribed ;  and  there  could  be  no  objccckm  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  comply  with 
the  noble  Marquess's  Motion,  if  be  dcsited 
to  press  it ;  but  he  would  beg  to  intiasie 
to  the  noble  Marquess,  that  the  stateineots 
he  had  made  were  not  founded  cm  autho* 
rity  which,  unsupportedj  the  Homa  was 
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accQttomed  to  proceed  upoo.  Nothing 
oould,  deariy,  be  more  indecent^  than  that 
a  rel]|(iou8,  a  solemn^  celebration  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  vulgar  display  ;  and  he 
quite  agreed,  moreover^  that  such  displays, 
while  they  operated  as  an  aggravation  of 
punishment  upon  one  class  of  convicts,  upon 
another  class  they  acted  as  a  temptation  to 
put  OD,  even  in  the  last  trying  scene  referred 
to,  an  air  of  bravado.  Upon  a  similar  occa* 
siont  two  years  ago,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, upon  representation  made  by 
iiirn  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, received  an  assurance  that  such  scenes 
should  in  future  be  put  an  end  to.  If  the 
noble  Marquess  would  for  the  present 
withdraw  his  Motion,  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
would  undertake  to  say,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary  would  make 
precise  and  accurate  inquiries  into  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case  as  they  really  occurred,  ascer- 
tain what  actually  passed,  and  obtain  from 
the  city  authorities  such  an  explanation  of 
the  course  they  had  taken  as  tbey  might 
have  to  tender ;  and,  meantime,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  whatever  authority  it  could 
exercise  towards  putiing  an  end  to  such 
scandalous  scenes,  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  He  might  observe,  that  the  noble 
Marquess's  Motion  did  not  seem  to  embrace 
one  point  on  which  it  would  be  necessary, 
as  fully  as  much  as  on  any  other,  to  have 
information.  He  thought  it  important 
that  they  should  have  information  of  the 
regulations  of  the  prison,  relating  nut 
merely  to  the  admission  of  the  prisoners  to 
hear  the  condemned  sermons,  but  also  to 
the  admission  of  the  public  and  reporters 
on  such  occasions,  which  were  thereby 
converted  into  matters  of  display.  If  the 
noble  Marquess  should  think  it  right  again 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject,  he  might  amend  his  Motion  by 
wording  it  so  as  to  bring  all  this  informa- 
tion distinctly  before  the  House.  For  the 
present,  perhaps,  the  noble  Marquess  would 
not  object  to  withdraw  his  Motion,  and  in 
the  meantime  inquiries  on  the  subject 
should  be  instituted. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  understood 
to  say,  that  the  Sheriffs  had  the  custody 
of  condemoed  criminals,  and  that  this  was 
not  the  first  time  that  such  a  complaint 
as  the  present  had  been  made  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  He  suggested  that  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  pass 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  enacting  that  no 
penon  should  attend  the  chapel  in  New- 


gate except  the  prisoners  and  the  officers* 
Unless  this  was  done,  though  the  same 
scene  might  not  occur  again  in  the  time  of 
the  present  Sheriffs,  it  might  be  repeated 
next  year.  If  such  an  act  were  passed, 
the  Sheriffs  would  have  a  very  good  answer 
to  give  to  those  who  applied  for  admission, 
for  they  could  say  they  were  prevented  by 
law  from  giving  any.  He  concurred  in 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  re- 
specting the  impropriety  of  the  scene 
which  had  so  recently  passed  in  Newgate. 

Lord  Denman  considered  it  of  great  im- 
portance that  this  subject  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  One  feature  of  the  proceed- 
ings stated  was  in  the  very  highest  de- 
gree objectionable,  as  interfering  with  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  namely,  the 
introduction,  in  the  manner  described,  of 
persons  under  suspicion  merely,  and  not 
under  sentence.  Their  every  gesture, 
their  expression,  their  manner,  their  de. 
pnrtment  being  watched  in  this  way,  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  deplorable 
consequences.  A  man  might  be  im- 
prisoned upon  a  charge  of  which  he  was 
in  reality  guiltless.  Yet  an  impressive 
discourse  of  the  kind  referred  to,  upon  a 
person  so  situated,  might  produce  in  him 
manifestations  of  feeling,  of  nervous  ex« 
citement,  which  to  the  watching  eye  of 
those  around  might  seem  the  result  of 
remorse,  of  guilty  consciousness;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  effect  these 
manifestations,  represented  and  commented 
upon  as  they  would  be  by  the  public,  might 
not  have  upon  the  jury — nay,  upon  the 
Judge— before  whom  the  unhappy  man 
should  afterwards  take  his  trial.  Anything 
approaching  to  a  theatrical  exhibition  on 
such  occasions  was  strongly  to  be  con- 
demned ;  and  he  hoped  that  something  of 
the  nature  suggested  by  the  noble  Duke 
would  be  enacted,  namely,  that  no  pri- 
soners should  be  present  on  these  occa- 
sions except  those  for  whose  immediate 
hope  and  welfare  the  service  was  intended. 

Lord  Cainpbell  said,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  individual  committed  for  trial 
had  been  treated  in  the  scene  described, 
was  a  violation  of  law  ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  persons  who  brought  that 
individual  in  might  be  indicted,  convicted, 
and  punished.  They  had  all  heard  of  a 
play  acted  for  the  discorerv  of  a  mur- 
derer.  He  knew  not  whether  the  scene 
which  had  been  described  was  in  imita- 
tion of  that.  Was  a  person  committed  for 
trial  to  be  brought  forward,  and  to  have 
his  looks  and  gestures  watched  ?  and  was 


Il  mat  added,  that  the  Bermon  made  s 
<*deep  impreision"  on  Connor.  No 
wonder  that  it  made  ft  deep  impression 
on  him  after  all  he  had  heard,  nlien  he 
was  reminded  that  he  had  been  committed 
on  the  oath*  of  leveral  respectable  wit- 
neaiea.  He  did  not  think  it  fair  lo  expose 
that  man  lo  such  an  ordeal ;  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  innocent  or  guilty, 
but  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if  guilty  i 
until  lie  was  fairly  tried.  ATier  the  state- , 
ment  which  he  bad  made,  he  was  sure  ; 
iheir  Lordships  would  have  no  objection 
to  allow  hitn  to  make  a  Motion  on  the 
subject  withoul  notice.  The  Motion  was 
one  which  he  made  with  a  «iew  to  en- 
abling further  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
House  if  it  weie  found  necessary.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving — 

"That  (here  be  laid  before  this  House  n  Copy 
of  the  Regulations  relating  lo  ihe  Attendance 
on  Divine  Worship  by  Criminals  convicted  of, 
or  Persons  awaiting  iheir  Trial  for.  Capital 
Offences  in  the  Gaol  of  Newgate," 

Lord  Brougham  said  that,  as  the  highest 
Court  of  Judicature,  nothing  which  affected 
criminul  justice  could  fail  to  meet  the  at- 
tentive consideration  of  their  Lordships' 
House.  He  read,  with  the  same  disgust 
which  must  have  afK:cted  their  Lordships, 
that  account,  which,  if  true,  and  he  had 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  true, 
of  a  malversation  of  management  of  the 
Teligioui  solemnities  by  the  authorities  of 
the  prison  at  Newgate.  He  respected 
those  authorities,  particularly  when  they 
performed  their  functions  without  hlamc- 
able  intermeddling,  as  guardians  of  the 
police  of  the  city  of  London,  and  when 
they  were  not  concerned  in  the  base  traf- 
fic of  pandering  to  the  prurient  curiosity 
of  the  more  foolish  and  idle  part  of  the 
public.  From  the  "  condemned  sermon  " 
he  held  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  public 
ought  to  be  excluded,  whilu  he  was  of 
opinion  that  every  publicity  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  punishment,  to  the  trial,  and 
the  sentence,  of  which  the  punishment 
was  the  execution  ;  but  there  was  no  part 
of  the  sentence  which  directed— there  was 
no  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  law  which 
awarded  or  acquiesced  in — the  torment  of 
having  the  public  eye  directed  to  the  con- 
demned criminal  during  those  gulemn  acts 
of  deroiion  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
make  his  peace  with  offended  Heaven 
—at  a  moment  when  lie  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  compelled  to  quit  the  scene  of  his 
crime  in  consequence  of  hU  having  go 


It  WM  worthy  of  recollection 
that  there  vas  one  class  of  offenders  with 
respect  to  whom  this  publicity  would  ope- 
rate as  a  punishment,  and  another  with 
respect  to  whom  it  would  operate  nther 
as  a  reward,  by  gratifying  a  morbid  taala 
for  notoriety.  This  matter  would  not  be 
now  for  the  lirst  time  brought  ander  the 
attention  of  the  civic  authorities,  for  it 
appeared  that  there  were  present  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  some  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  some  of  the  aldermen. 
It  might  be  very  fit  that  they  should  have 
heen  so  present ;  but  from  their  being  so 
present,  they  must  have  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  all  these  "  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  without  in- 
convenient crowding;"  as  if  a  theatre  were 
in  question,  and  not  the  Church  of  God — 
all  those  careful  "  accommodations  for  the 
public  press,"  as  if  it  were  a  question  of 
a  public  meeting,  a  wrangling,  political 
meeting,  and  not  of  a  solemn  reUgious  ser- 
vice, on  a  peculiarly  solemn  and  awful 
occasion— when  the  minister  of  religioa 
was  making,  and  most  fervently  was  it  (o 
he  prayed  not  in  vain,  an  attempt  to  incul- 
cate upon  the  mind  of  the  wretched  crimi- 
nal the  feelings  which  ought  to  accompany 
his  exit  from  this  world,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  ■ 
deeply- offended  God.  He  had  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty,  engaged  as  he  was  here,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  their  Lordships,  in 
the  administration  of  justice  elsewhere  as 
well  as  in  that  House,  to  express  his  stronj; 
feeling  of  indignation  and  reproof  on  this 
occasion  ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  London,  he  woold 
take  leave  to  give  a  warning  to  that  corpo- 
ration of  the  risks  they  ran,  if  they,  in 
whose  hands  the  remedy  for  this  enormous 
evil  was  placed,  did  not  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually apply  that  remedy.  He  expected 
of  the  city  that  the  House  should  never 
more  hear  of  the  public  being  admitted  to 
the  condemned  sermon. 

Lord  Stanley  said  that,  assuming  the 
statements  read  by  the  noble  Marquee 
from  one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  nom- 
ing  to  be  correct,  there  could  be  but  one 
feeling  as  to  the  extrrme  impropriety,  ibe 
extreme  indecency,  of  the  proceeding  de- 
scribed ;  and  there  could  be  no  c^ectioD  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  comply  with 
the  noble  Marquess's  Motion,  if  be  dnind 
to  press  it ;  hut  he  would  beg  to  intinUa 
to  the  noble  Marquess,  that  the  statcownta 
he  had  made  were  not  founded  on  autbo- 
rity  wbich,  uatupported,  the  Housa  «m 
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accustomed  to  proceed  upon.  Nothing 
oould,  deariy,  be  more  indecent^  than  that 
a  religious^  a  solemn,  celebration  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  vulgar  display  ;  and  he 
quite  agreed,  moreover,  that  such  displays, 
while  they  operated  as  an  aggravation  of 
punishment  upon  one  class  of  convicts,  upon 
another  class  they  acted  as  a  temptation  to 
put  on,  even  in  the  last  trying  scene  referred 
to,  an  air  of  bravado.  Upon  a  similar  occa- 
sion, two  years  ago,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, upon  representation  made  by 
him  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, received  an  assurance  that  such  scenes 
should  in  future  be  put  an  end  to.  If  the 
noble  Marquess  would  for  the  present 
withdraw  his  Motion,  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
would  undertake  to  say,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary  would  make 
precise  and  accurate  inquiries  into  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case  as  they  really  occurred,  ascer- 
tain what  actually  passed,  and  obtain  from 
the  city  authorities  such  an  explanation  of 
the  course  they  had  taken  as  they  might 
have  to  tender ;  and,  meantime,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  that  whatever  authority  it  could 
exercise  towards  putting  an  end  to  such 
scandalous  scenes,  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  He  might  observe,  that  the  noble 
Marquess's  Motion  did  not  seem  to  embrace 
one  point  on  which  it  would  be  necessary, 
as  fully  as  much  as  on  any  other,  to  have 
information.  He  thoughc  it  important 
that  they  should  have  information  of  the 
regulations  of  the  prison,  relating  not 
merely  to  the  admission  of  the  prisoners  to 
hear  the  condemned  sermons,  but  also  to 
the  admission  of  the  public  and  reporters 
on  such  occasions,  which  were  thereby 
converted  into  matters  of  display.  If  the 
noble  Marquess  should  think  it  right  again 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject,  he  might  amend  his  Motion  by 
wording  it  so  as  to  bring  all  this  informa- 
tion distinctly  before  the  House.  For  the 
present,  perhaps,  the  noble  Marquess  would 
not  object  to  withdraw  his  Motion,  and  in 
the  meantime  inquiries  on  the  subject 
should  be  instituted. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  understood 
to  say,  that  the  Sheriffs  had  the  custody 
of  condemned  criminals,  and  that  this  was 
not  the  first  time  that  such  a  complaint 
as  the  present  had  been  made  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  He  suggested  that  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  pass 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  enacting  that  no 
person  should  attend  the  chapel  in  New- 


gate except  the  prisoners  and  the  officers* 
Unless  this  was  done,  though  the  same 
scene  might  not  occur  again  in  the  time  of 
the  present  Sheriffs,  it  might  be  repeated 
next  year.  If  such  an  act  were  passed, 
the  Sheriffs  would  have  a  very  good  answer 
to  give  to  those  who  applied  for  admission, 
for  they  could  say  they  were  prevented  by 
law  from  giving  any.  He  concurred  in 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  re- 
specting the  impropriety  of  the  scene 
which  had  so  recently  passed  in  Newgate. 

Lord  Denman  considered  it  of  great  im- 
portance that  this  subject  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  One  feature  of  the  proceed- 
ings stated  was  in  the  very  highest  de- 
gree objectionable,  as  interfering  with  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  namely,  the 
introduction,  in  the  manner  described,  of 
persons  under  suspicion  merely,  and  not 
under  sentence.  Their  every  gesture, 
their  expression,  their  manner,  their  de. 
portment  being  watched  in  this  way,  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  deplorable 
consequences.  A  man  might  be  im- 
prisoned upon  a  charge  of  which  he  was 
in  reality  guiltless.  Yet  an  impressive 
discourse  of  the  kind  referred  to,  upon  a 
person  so  situated,  might  produce  in  him 
manifestations  of  feeling,  of  nervous  ex- 
citement, which  to  the  watching  eye  of 
those  around  might  seem  the  result  of 
remorse,  of  guilty  consciousness;  and  it 
was  iropossibfe  to  say  what  effect  these 
manifestations,  represented  and  commented 
upon  as  they  would  be  by  the  public,  might 
not  have  upon  the  jury — nay,  upon  the 
Jud^e^ before  whom  the  unhappy  man 
should  afterwards  take  his  trial.  Anything 
approaching  to  a  theatrical  exhibition  on 
such  occasions  was  strongly  to  be  con- 
demned ;  and  he  hoped  that  something  of 
the  nature  suggested  by  the  noble  Duke 
would  be  enacted,  namely,  that  no  pri- 
soners should  be  present  on  these  occa- 
sions except  those  for  whose  immediate 
hope  and  welfare  the  service  was  intended. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  individual  committed  for  trial 
had  been  treated  in  the  scene  described, 
was  a  violation  of  law ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  persons  who  brought  that 
individual  in  might  be  indicted,  convicted, 
and  punished.  They  had  all  heard  of  a 
play  acted  for  the  discovery  of  a  mur- 
derer. He  knew  not  whether  the  scene 
which  had  been  described  was  in  imita- 
tion of  that.  Was  a  person  committed  for 
trial  to  be  brought  forward,  and  to  have 
his  looks  and  gestures  watched  ?  and  was 
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a  descriptioD  of  his  emotions  to  be  after- 
wards given  in  evidence  ?  He  did  hope, 
that  by  some  regulation  of  the  Executive 
Government,  or  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
if  necessary,  this  practice  of  making  the 
condemned  sermon  a  theatrical  exhibition 
would  never  be  permitted. 

Lord  Redesdale  hoped,  that  if  any  Mo- 
tion were  brought  forward  in  reference  to 
the  attendance  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate 
at  the  tinr.e  of  the  condemned  sermon, 
something  would  also  be  done  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  on  the  morning  of  the 
execution.  It  appeared  from  a  newspaper 
account  that  that  morning  the  prisoner 
was  informed  tliat  reporters  were  present 
if  he  wished  to  say  anything  for  the  infor- 
mation  of  the  public;  whereupon  the  cri- 
minal observed — '*  I  cannot  say  anything 
now — I  am  not  sufficiently  composed.  If  I 
had  known  that  they  had  been  coming  here^ 
I  might  perhaps.*'  He  thought  that  such 
things  should  not  be  reported,  because  the 
prisoner  seemed  to  imply  that  if  he  had 
known  the  reporters  were  to  be  present, 
he  should  have  come  prepared,  and  have 
exhibited  a  different  spirit  from  that 
which  ought  to  influence  a  criminal  on  his 
exit  from  the  world.  As  it  was,  the  pri- 
soner seemed  completely  worn  out,  and 
fainted  on  the  scaffold.  How  much  better 
would  il  have  been  if  all  that  was  known 
during  the  culprit's  career  was  his  con- 
demnation and  execution  !  He  hoped  that 
some  provision  would  be  made  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  scenes. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  his 
object  was  to  bring  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  their  Lordships,  and  in 
moving  for  the  regulations  of  the  gaol  of 
Newgate  relating  to  the  attendance  of 
convicted  criminals  and  persons  committed 
for  trial,  on  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of 
the  prison,  he  was  anxious  to  know  how 
far  the  authorities  had  any  right  to  admit 
strangers  upon  such  occasions.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  take  up  the  matter ;  and  it  would 
be  much  more  properly  left  in  their  hands 
than  in  the  hands  of  a  humble  individual 
like  himself.  Still  he  agreed  in  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benclies  (the  Duke  of  Richmond), 
that  should  an  act  be  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  should  give  the  Secretary  of  State 
power  to  interfere  with  respect  to  the 
attendance  of  criminals  and  others,  to  give 
orders  respecting  the  preparations  for  the 
execution,  and,  in  fact^  to  direct  all  the 
minutiae  of  the  proceedings. 


Lord  Stanley  thought  the  noble  Mar- 
quess would  go  further  than  either  neces- 
sity or  expediency  required,  if  he  intended 
that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be 
present. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  he  meant  m\j 
that  strangers  should  be  excluded.  The 
prison  chapel  was  not  a  parish  church,  oor 
was  the  service  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  It  might  so  happen  that  some 
of  the  jury  who  would  have  to  try  the 
very  man  might  be  present  upon  such  an 
occasion  ;  so  that  when  the  trial  came  oo, 
and  the  prisoner  made  his  defence,  the 
juryman  who  had  watched  him  at  the 
chapel  might  say — "  Ay,  it  is  all  very  well 
to  tell  such  a  story  as  that ;  but  1  recollect 
your  conduct  at  the  chapel .  I  don*t  forget 
how  you  looked  when  the  parson  said 
''  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'  " 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  remtLrVA 
that  the  last  time  he  had  occasion  to  notice 
anything  of  a  similar  kind,  he  moved  for 
certain  prison  regulations,  which  were  on 
the  Table  of  their  Lordships*  House.  That 
affair  was  bad  enough ;  but  in  this  case 
the  man  was  put  in  a  chair  immediately 
opposite  the  pulpit;  thus  putting  him  out 
for  public  scrutiny,  according  to  the  prio- 
ciple  laid  down  in  Hamlet — 

"The  play,  the  play's  (he  thing 
Wherewith  to  try  the  conscience  of  the  king." 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Railways  and  the  Boabd  of  Trade.] 
The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  then  mored 
for — 

"  A  Return  of  all  the  Railway  Projects 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ;  showing  the  Date  at  which  each  such 
Project  was  received  ;  and  specifying  those 
upon  which  the  Board  of  Trade  have  reported 
to  Parliament." 

He  observed,  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
making  any  remarks  as  to  the  Motion, 
which  he  presumed  the  Government  would 
at  once  agree  to  j  but  he  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl  a  question,  respecting  a  rail- 
way which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  last  year — the  Dublin  and 
Cashel.  The  Act  authorizing  that  railway 
was  passed  almost  by  acclamation  by  both 
Houses ;  but  in  their  hurry— of  which,  so 
far,  he  did  not  at  all  complain,  as  he 
thought  highly  of  the  railway  —  both 
Houses  omitted  to  take  steps  for  preventing 
the  directors  from  passing  the  line  in- 
juriously over  the  Curragh  of  Kildare.  A 
parole  assurance^  however,  was  given  by 
the  directors  to  the  Board  of  Woods  aod 
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Forests,  and  to  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  course,  that  the  Curragh  should  be 
respected  by  the  directors,  and  no  injury 
be  done  to  the  buildings  or  to  the  course. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  however,  he  had 
received  information  that  the  directors 
had  inunifested  signs  of  departing  from  the 
assurance  then  given,  and  of  running  their 
line  so  as  to  injure  the  course  and  inter- 
fere with  the  sports.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  had  heard  any- 
thing of  the  matter,  and  if  so,  whetlier 
they  had  taken  steps  for  keeping  the  di- 
rectors of  the  railway  to  their  word? 

The  Earl  oiDalhousie,  in  answer,  stated 
that  the  ranger  of  the  course  had  obtained 
a  written  engagement  within  the  last  few 
days  from  Sir  John  M'Neill,  the  engineer 
to  the  company,  with  reference  to  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  the  line,  which  he 
(the  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  believed  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  noble  Marquess  and  all 
concerned  and  interested  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Curragh ;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  would  keep 
their  attention  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  take  care  that  the  engagement  was 
acted  upon.  As  to  the  noble  Marquess's 
Motion,  he  had  no  objection  to  it. 

Returns  ordered.     House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  April  28,  1845. 

Mnnmfl.]   Nsw  M imssr  Swoek.  Thomas  Auiten,  Eiq. 

for  Kent  (Western  Division). 
BiLLB.     PvMc— !*•  Banking  (Scotland). 

ReportttL—StietiSi  (Wa1e«) ;  Calico  Print  Works. 

3*'  and  passed ; — ^Museums  of  Art. 

Private  1*-  London*  Chatham,  and  North  Kent  Railway ; 
South-Eastem  Railway  (Ashford  to  Hastings)!  South- 
Kastem  Railway  (Tunbridge  toTunhridge  Wells) ;  South- 
Eastem  Railway  (Widening  and  Extension  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Greenwich  Railway) ;  London  and  Norwidi  Di- 
rect Railway  ;  North  Wales  Mineral  Railway. 

V'  Tocnes  Markets  and  Waterworks  (No.  2) ;  Grand  Junc- 
tion Railway;  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway;  Run- 
corn and  Preston  Brook  Railway  and  Docks;  North 
Wales  Railway. 

Reported. — Stoke-upon-Trent  Market;  Bamsley  Junction 
Railway ;  Huddersfleld  and  Sheffield  Junction  Railway ; 
Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company;  Clifton  Bridge; 
Leicester  Freemen's  Allotments ;  Hungerford  and  I^m- 
beth  Suspendon  Foot  Bridge;  Royal  Naral  School; 
Middlesex  County  Rate ;  Crediton  Small  Debts ;  Lynn 
and  Ely  Railway. 

3*-  and  piised :— Clerkenwell  Improvement 
PrrmoHB  Prjesbntbd.  By  Colonel  Acton,  Visct.  Bernard, 
Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Cole,  and  Col.  Conolly,  from  sereral 
places,  for  Encouragement  to  Schools  in  connexion  with 
Church  Educaticm  Society  (Ireland).— By  several  hon. 
Members,  from  a  great  number  of  places,  for  better  Ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day. — By  several  hon.  Members 
from  an  immense  number  of  places  (388  Petitions), 
against  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  College.— By  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  from 
several  places.  In  favour  of  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  Col- 
Icga — By  Mr.  Cavendish,  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
CoL  Paget,  from  icrcnl  plac«ij  •gainai  Union  of  St, 


Asaph  and  Bangor.— By  Mr.  Eaton,  from  a  great  number 
of  places,  for  Relief  from  Agricultural  Taxation.— By 
Mr.  Newdegate,  from  a  great  number  of  places,  for  Repeal 
of  the  Malt  Duty.— By  Mr.  Cavendish,  Sir  J.  Lowther, 
and  Visct.  Mahoo,  from  several  places,  for  Alteration  of 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Bill.— By  Alderman 
Copdand,  Sir  E.  Filmer,  Mr.  Hinde,  and  Mr.  Stratt,  from 
several  places,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  Insolvent 
Debtors  Act. — By  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Eaton,  Sir  E.  Filmer, 
Mr.  Hinde,  Mr.  Patten,  and  Lord  H.  Vane,  from  several 
places,  against  Justices'  Clerks  and  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
Bill.— By  Alderman  Copeland  Sir  E.  Filmer,  Sir  P.  Eger- 
ton,  Mr.  Henley,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  and  Mr.  Wall,  from  se- 
veral places,  against  Parochial  Settlement  BUI — By  Mr. 
Aldam,  Lord  Ashley,  and  CoL  Paget,  from  several  places, 
for  Diminishing  the  Niunber  of  Public  Houses. 

Medical  Reform.]  Mr.  Wakley  asked 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  if  he  would  consent  to  a  Mo- 
tion for  Copies  of  the  Correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  GenerdL 
Practitioners  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  } 

Sir  J.  Qraham  said,  that  in  a  day  or 
two  he  would  lay  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  Correspondence  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  referred. 

English  Residents  in  Brazil.]  Mr. 
Grimsdilch  had  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance to  put  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  It  ap. 
peared  that  some  time  before  our  late 
Treaty  with  Brazil  had  expired,  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  country  published  a  re- 
gulation, making  the  property  of  British 
subjects  who  should  die  in  that  country 
(intestate  as  we  understood)  revertible  to 
the  Crown.  That  regulation  had  caused 
great  alarm  at  the  time  of  its  promulga- 
tion, which  alarm  had  been  much  in- 
creased by  a  recent  act  of  the  Brazilian 
authorities.  It  appeared  by  accounts  which 
he  bad  receiired,  that  on  the  21st  of  Ja- 
nuary last,  the  Judge  of  Orphans  and  Ab- 
sentees went  to  the  house  of  Astleys  and 
Co.,  highly  respectable  merchants,  and 
demanded  the  goods  of  Mr.  Cairnes,  de- 
ceased, one  of  the  partners.  Messrs. 
Astleys  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  the 
following  day  the  Judge  came  again,  ac- 
companied by  an  armed  force,  and  de- 
manded possession.  He  believed  that  no 
official  account  of  the  transaction  had  been 
received  by  the  Government;  but  the 
statement  he  had  made  was  quite  true, 
and  the  circumstances  related  had  created 
the  greatest  uneasiness  among  the  mer- 
chants connected  with  Brazil.  The  ques- 
tion he  wished  to  ask  was,  whether  our 
Government  had  taken  any  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  scenes ;  and 
whether  the  packet  which  was  to  sail  on 
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the  first  Wednesday  in  oext  tnonth  would    its  institutions  ought  to  be,  he  was  sure 
*  :«.. — *:^«-  *..  «..-  vi:«:-. ^}^^^  j|^jg  country  would  reject  such  inter- 

ference  immediately. 

Mr.  Bright  had  a  letter  in  his  hand 
which  he  had  received  that  moment,  au 
extract  from  which  he  would  read  to  the 
House.  This  letter  was  directed  to  a  firm 
in  the  city,  and  it  stated  that  a  gentleman, 
named  Harvey,  who  died  on  the  10th  of 
February,  left  a  will,  under  which  a  per- 
son named  Castell,  was  appointed  to  act  as 
executor.  At  the  time  of  this  gentleman's 
death  he  was  loading  a  vessel,  and  bad 
put  into  it  about  1,500Z.  worth  of  goods, 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  a  debt  due  to 


carry  out  instructions  to  our  Minister  on 
the  subject  ? 

Sir  6.  Peel  said,  that  official  information 
had  been  received  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  had  been  handed  to  the 
Queen's  Advocate  to  report  upon;  that 
Report  had  been  received,  and  the  hon. 
Member  might  rely  upon  it  that  on  the 
first  opportunity  our  Minister  would  be 
instructed  to  remonstrate  with  the  Bra- 
zilian Authorities  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  had  had  many  commu- 
nications upon  the  subject  just  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  consequence 


Paper,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  move 
for  copies  of  Correspondence  that  had 
passed  bettreen  the  Authorities  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  Government  of  this  coun* 
try  on  this  question;  but  if  there  was  any 


of  which  he  bad  placed  a  Motion  upon  the    them ;  but   a  judge  claimed  to  have  the 


property,  which  was  actually  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  placed  as  a  deposit  in  his  court. 
A  great  inconvenience  and  loss  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  power  now  assumed  by  the 
Brazilian  authorities,  and  in  this  instance 


__^  — -J — — . ,  — —  — J  ,  -        -     -       _^ 

objection  to  the  production  of  the  Corres-  j  the  property,  which  was  valued  at  1,500/^ 
pondence,  he  would  not  press  his  Motion,  i  had  been  sold  by  the  judge  for  900/.  He 
However,  this  he  would  say,  that  great '  agreed  in  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
alarm  had  been  felt  as  to  the  position  of!  ^^om  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
our  commercial  relations  with  Brazil ; !  Montrose,  but  he  would  submit  that  this  was 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  great  difficulty  of.  an  evil  which  was  occasioned  by  that  com- 
their  recent  relations  had  been  owing  to  I  bination  of  monopolists  under  whom  the 
the  unfortunate  policy  of  this  country  to-  j  right  hon.  Baronet  had  to  some  extent  sub* 
wards  Brazil  upon  the  Brazilian  sugar  |  mitted  his  Government.  This  was  charac* 
question.  In  fact,  until  the  Government  terized  as  an  unfriendly  act  of  the  Brazilian 
should  retrace  their  steps  on  that  ques-  j  Government ;  but  how  could  it  be  expected 
tion,  nothing  else  that  they  could  do  ^^*at  that  Government  should  entertain  any 
would  have  the  effect  of  reassuring  the  friendly  feelings  towards  us,  while  under  a 
British  subject*  in  that  country  that  they  pretence,  which  they  all  believed  to  be  of  a 
were  placed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  hypocritical  character,  this  country  was 
privileges  which  they  had  a  right  to  en-  prevented  from  trading  fairly  with  the 
joy.  However,  as  he  had  stated,  he  would  ^ra^ils?  In  the  district  from  which  he 
not  press  for  the  Correspondence  if  there  ^^^y  there  was  the  greatest  possible  dread 
was  any  objection  to  it.  ,  ^^^^  t^^ir  trade  with  the  Brazils,  which 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  representations  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half,  wazjeo- 
had  been  made  in  1843,  and  our  Minister  pardised  and  endangered  from  the  course 
had  remonstrated  on  the  subject.  It  was  ^'^"*^^  °^^  Government  had  Uken.  He 
but  justice,  however,  to  the  Brazilian  Go^  .  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
vernment  to  state  that  they  had  issued  a  ^°  ^^^*  ^^  *"™  ^"  attention  to  the  Brazil 
command  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  ^^^^^>  ^"^  endeavour  to  make  some  wise 
the  effect  that,  although  the  Treaty  had  *"^  salutary  regulations  with  regard  to  it. 
expired,  foreigners  should  enjoy  all  seen-  I  Mr.  Brolherton  had  received  several  re- 
rity  in  person  and  property,  and  have  presentations  from  the  place  which  he  re« 
every  facility  in  the  prosecution  of  these  presented,  on  the  subject  of  the  oppressions 
industrial  pursuits.  i  to  which  the    merchants  were  subjected 

Mr.  Hume  thought  those  evils  had  re-  in  Brazil,  and  great  alarm  and  apprehen. 
suited  from  the  Government  of  this  coun-  sion  were  entertained  as  to  the  security  of 
try  interfering  in  the  internal  regulations  ^^^^^  property  and  interest  in  BraziL  He 
of  other  countries.  He  felt  satisfied  that  was  glad  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  Government  would  act  wisely  by  re-  P^id  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he  trusted 
scinding  its  Acts  in  reference  to  Brazil,  that  something  would  be  done  to  remedy 
and  in  leaving  every  country  to  carry  on  its    the  evil. 

institutions  as  it  deemed  fit.     If  any  other        Sir  R.  IngUs  trusted  that  Her  Majesty's 
t»uotry  attempted  to  dictate  to  this  what    Ministers  would  not  follow  the  adviue  of 
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the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  There 
was  not  a  sacrifice  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  not  prepared  to  make — there 
was  no  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar^  or  any 
other  article,  that  they  were  not  prepared 
to  bear — if  there  were  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  stopping  such  a  crime  as  traffic  in 
slaves. 

Mr.  Warburton  could  not  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  so  insensate 
•  OS  not  to  have  their  opinion  changed  by  the 
Returns  which  had  been  made  to  that 
House  with  respect  to  the  Slave  Trade. 
From  those  Returns  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  slaves  which  the  British  cruisers 
had  arrested  in  their  progress  from  Africa 
to  the  Spanish  Colonies  or  the  Brazils,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  3  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  carried  from  Africa  to 
the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Atlantic*  When 
the  British  public  looked  at  those  Reports, 
they  could  not  but  see  that  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Government 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  were 
totally  inefficient. 

Lord  J,  Russell  said,  that  in  the  former 
Treaty  entered  into  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment with  Portugal,  a  Treaty  of  Trade  and 
Navigation  had  been  entered  into,  giving 
protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  Bri- 
tish subjects.  He  wished  to  know  if,  in 
the  Treaty  with  Brazil,  the  Government 
had  acted  in  a  similar  way  ? 

Sir  R,  Feel  said,  that  attempts  had  been 
made  to  complete  the  Treaty  in  a  similar 
way,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  by  that  time,  the  signatures  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  had  been  affixed  to  the 
Treaties. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said,  that  that  was  not 
an  answer  to  the  question  of  his  noble 
Friend.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
separate  Treaty  would  be  signed  before  the 
other  had  expired  on  the  18th  of  No- 
vember ? 

Sir  R,  Peel  did  not  anticipate  any  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  signing  the  Treaties. 

Mr.  Sheil  thought  such  a  desultory  con- 
versation tended  to  no  certain  purpose.  He 
was  of  opinion^  therefore,  that  a  Resolution 
should  be  moved  expressive  of  the  opinion 
of  the  House  with  regard  to  the  impolitic 
course  pursued  by  the  Government  in  its 
negotiations  with  Brazil ;  and,  if  no  other 
hon.  Member  would  propose  such,  he  (iMr. 
Sheil)  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

MibTNooTH  College.]]  The  Resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Grant  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  for  Maynooth  was  re« 


ported.     On  the  Question  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time, 

Mr.  Law  rose  to  offer  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice— to  move  as  an  Amendment 
— "  That  the  Report  be  taken  into  further 
consideration  on  this  day  six  months."  His 
object  was,  if  possible,  to  negative  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government,  that  the 
charges,  expenses,  and  burdens  of  the  mea- 
sure, affecting  the  question  of  Maynooth 
College,  should  be  derived  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund — and  that  the  permanent 
State  Endowment  of  that  institution  should 
be  drawn  from  the  taxes  of  this  country. 
Repudiating  both  these  propositions,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  to  be  permitted  to  state  such  reasons 
as  he  was  enabled  to  add ress]to  them,  why 
the  consideration  of  this  Resolution  ought 
to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  It  was  desir- 
able that  the  attention  of  the  House  should 
be  recalled  to  the  principles  involved  in  the 
leading  provisions  of  this  Bill.  Those  prin- 
ciples were  twofold :  first,  it  was  assumed 
to  be  desirable  to  make  a  permanent  pro* 
vision  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  and  that  the  source  from 
which  that  should  be  derived  should  be 
according  to  the  measure  of  1795— that  is, 
from  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of 
those  who  wished  to  continue  it ;  and,  se- 
condly, it  was  suggested  that  the  taxes  of 
this  country  should  be  devoted  to  defraying 
the  permanent  charge  of  this  establish- 
ment. That  was  the  great  feature  of  this 
measure — the  permanent  establishment  of 
a  College  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
concluding  prayer  of  all  the  petitions  which 
lay  on  the  Table  was  against  this  alliance 
of  the  State  with  the  IU)man  Catholic  re- 
ligion^  and  the  permanent  endowment  of 
Maynooth  out  of  the  taxes  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  could  not  help  remarking  that 
both  on  the  first  and  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  a  large  proportion— he  might  say  a 
majority — of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  (Sir 
R.  Peel's)  own  party  had  deserted  him, 
and  he  was  only  enabled  to  proceed  by 
acquiring  the  support  and  resting  on  the 
aid  of  those  who  were  generally  oppof^ed  to 
him.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not 
accompanied  the  introduction  of  this  mea- 
sure with  any  explanation  of  his  ulterior 
views  and  intentions  with  regard  to  acade- 
mical education.  On  that  subject  they 
were  left  totally  in  the  dark.  They  knew 
not  how  many  colleges  were  to  be  estab- 
lished, what  was  the  nature  of  the  acade- 
demical  education  to  be  giveoi  or  what  woa 


the  sum  proposed  to  be  dravn  from  the 
pockets  of  ihe  people  to  erect  and  maintain 
any  further  establishiaent.  Tlie  silence 
which  the  right  hon.  Raronet  had  observed 
on  introducing  the  measure,  he  had  main- 
tained up  to  that  moment :  what  possihle 
reason  could  be  asNign  for  poEtponing  in- 
formation as  to  his  future  plans?  Con- 
sidering the  measure  os  one  merely  of 
finance,  they  were  utterly  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover to  what  extent  it  was  intended  to 
proceed.  'I'hey  linew  not  whether  the 
academical  institutions  were  lo  include 
religious  education  in  separate  colleges ; 
whether  or  not  they  were  to  be  sim- 
ple lay  foundations  ;  or  whether  they 
were  to  have  the  usual  adjuncts  of  fellow- 
ships end  scholarships.  Hiey  were  utterly 
ignorant,  in  short,  as  to  that  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  which  so  much  had  been 
thought  end  so  little  said.  The  labours  of 
the  recess,  Ihe  conferences  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  retirement  of  two  of  its  Members — 
connected  as  they  appeared  to  be  with 
great  promise  of  measures  of  conciliation 
and  policy  about  to  be  propounded —re- 
mained to  this  hour  a  mystery  to  be  solved 
— a  Stale  secret  not  yet  imparted  to  the 
House.  When  history  faithfully  repre- 
aented  the  transactions  of  that  House,  it 
would  be  seen  that,  in  producing  a  measure, 
the  right  lion.  Baronet  had  not  communi- 
cated to  his  political  friends  and  suppaners ; 
the  Tight  hon.  Baronet  had  laoked  for  sup- 
port to  his  opponents;  and  that  not  he — 
but  they — had  achieved  the  triumph — if 
triumph  it  could  be  callcii,  on  the  two 
former  occasions,  when  the  right  hon. 
JJuronet  followed  hut  did  not  lead,  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  into  one  of  the  division 
lobbies  of  that  House.  He  cootendeil  that 
those  who  supported  the  first  and  second 
readings  of  tlie  Bill  were  in  no  degree 
pleilgcd  to  this  Resolution,  wlui'h  did  not 
propose  an  annual  but  a  permanent  and 
irrevocable  grant.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  if  this  measure  passed  into  a 
law,  it  would  be  impossible  on  any  prin- 
ciple of  public  faith  to  retrace  their  steps, 
nr  review  their  decision.  Thenceforth  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a  debt  due  from  time 
to  lime  to  the  Roman  Catholic  trustees  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Majm 
The  object  of  the  original  establishmen 
that  institution  could  not  too  often  be 
referred  to.  It  was  rather  to  enable  iti 
trustees  to  receive  donations  and  subscrip- 
tioni  fot  its  endovmeni,  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  He  was  influenced  by  no  un- 
kindly feeling  towards  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow  subjecti,  wbea  be  piopoKd  tbat  the 


State  should  withdraw  from  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — not 
from  regard  lo  the  pecuniary  charge,  but 
from  regard  to  the  principle  which  it  in- 
volved :  on  that  ground  alone  he  should 
resist  lo  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  ap- 
plication of  one  shilling  of  the  public  money 
to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  entertained  the  most  rincere 
and  perfect  respect  for  hu  Roman  Catholic 
fellow  subjects,  and  admired  those  self-im- 
posed obligations  of  honour  which  so  long 
excluded  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  and  the  highest  civil 
employments  in  the  State;  but  he  drew  & 
broad  distinction  between  the  gntnt  of 
equal  civil  rights  to  those  who  had  been 
so  long  unhappily  excluded  from  them, 
and  a  departure  from  that  principle  of  « 
Protestant  Constitution  which  was  founded 
at  the  Reformation,  established  at  the  Re- 
volution, and  finally  sanctioned  by  the  most 
solemn  engagements  of  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  communicated  to  the 
House  his  scheme  of  academical  education, 
they  might  have  been  enabled  to  judge  boir 
far  such  a  scheme  would  serve  every  pur- 
pose contemplated  by  this  measure,  with- 
out any  violation  of  principle — the  neces- 
sary consequence  involved  in  a  grant  of  the 
public  money  to  an  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic  institution.  He  did  not  think  (b« 
right  hon.  Raronet  had  dealt  kindly  with 
his  usual  supporters,  with  respect  to  tbU 
measure — which  unsettled  everything  and 
settled  nothing — which  involved  a  prin- 
ciple mischievous  to  the  lost  degree,  while 
it  conferred  a  benefit  exceedingly  nmll. 
If  the  College  had  been  left  long  ago  la 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  were  conspicuous  for  ardent 
and  liberal  charily,  it  would  now  have  been 
a  flourishing  establishment,  commandin|r 
the  respect  alike  of  Roman  Catbolin  and 
Proiesianis.  Then,  let  them  (the  Roman 
CathoHcs)  take  it,  he  would  say,  into  their 
own  hands,  and  exhibit  to  the  country 
the  sincerity  of  their  leal,  and  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  their  charity.  In  reecMn- 
mending  the  withdrawal  of  this  grant,  be 
was  far  from  being  indisposed  lo  rote 
ample  compensation  lo  individual  intemu 
thiit  might  be  compromised :  indeed  ftv 
every  shilling  be  took  away,  he  would  de- 
dicate fourfold  to  the  purposes  of  general 
education.  Whilst  he  conidentiotMly  and 
strongly  opposed  the  present  unhappy 
Fclieme,  it  was  his  desire  to  luj^ort  every 
liberal  proposition  that  did  not  iieoeli  on 
leligious  principle,  and  tbrestea  the  Aa- 
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bility  of  the  Protestant  Establishment. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  urged  the  adoption 
of  this  Bill  as  a  measure  of  conciliation ; 
but  it  would  indisputably  lead  to  fresh  im- 
portunities and  renewed  attacks  on  the 
Irish  Protestant  Church  Establishment; 
while  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would,  from 
the  avowals  he  had  made  in  introducing 
this  measure,  find  himself  less  able  to  resist 
them.  This  endowment  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth  deprived  the  supporters  of  it  of 
any  just  principle  of  argument  on  which 
they  could  resist  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  1 1  was  the  last 
battle-field  of  the  British  Protestant  Con- 
stitution ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  that  though  ; 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef-  ; 
field  failed  the  other  night,  on  the  first  j 
convenient  opportunity  it  would  be  adopted 
by  the  Government.  In  a  political  sense, 
even  the  lofty  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet might  be  said  to  be  degraded  by  the 
course  he  had  adopted :  to  have  denied  the 
principles  of  his  early  life,  and  to  have 
led  into  a  difficult  position  those  who  had 
rallied  round  him  for  ten  years — under 
every  vicissitude  of  political  fortune  and 
posture  of  affairs — was  a  course  calculated 
to  degrade  even  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
from  his  exalted  position.  In  a  political 
sense,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  held  out 
a  most  painful  example,  that  public  men 
were  not  to  be  trusted  when  expediency 
came  in  opposition  to  what  they  had  here- 
tofore maintained  to  be  right.  The  proper 
course  for  the  Government,  when  they 
found  that  this  institution  was  not  flou- 
rishing after  so  long  a  trial,  would  have 
been  this — to  compensate  fully  ail  existing 
interests:  they  would  have  encountered  no 
difficulties  in  that  course-^and  then  to  have 
said  to  the  authorities  of  the  College—- 
"  This  institution  is  an  anomaly ;  it  has  not 
flourished;  every  other  Roman  Catholic 
establishment  is  flourishing;  and  every 
other  such  establishment  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  time  is 
come  when  you  must  cease  to  derive  funds 
from  the  State  to  which  in  a  religious 
sense  you  are  hostile,  to  which  on  religious 
grounds  you  are  opposed  as  a  rival  estab- 
lishment. We  will  propose  lay  founda- 
tions of  colleges — with  scholarships  and 
fellowships  properly  endowed  —  and  we 
will  educate  Christians  of  every  denomina- 
tion in  those  colleges,  where  they  shall  be 
freely  allowed  to  obtain  the  prizes  and 
reap  the  rewards  of  merit,  literature,  and 
Bcience."  He  asked  whether  such  a  pro- 
position, coming  from  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
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tleman,  would  not  have  been  calculated  to 
allay  the  tempest  which  had  been  raised,  and  . 
have  saved  all  parties  the  painful  and  peril- 
ous discussion  of  a  second  Catholic  ques- 
tion ?  He  would  leave  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, by  voluntary  contributions,  to  en- 
dow and  support  colleges  for  themselves 
exclusively;    but  he  believed   there  had 
been  no  suggestion  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land deprecated  even  the  largest  concession 
of  general  education.     There  was  not  a 
petition  on  the  Table,  he  believed,  that  did 
that — general  education  he  valued  because 
it  promoted  inquiry,  and  inquiry  led  to 
truth — and  the  real  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel.    But  above  all,  let  the  Irish 
language    be  taught  to   every   one  who 
entered    into  an   academical  institution ; 
that  the  Scriptures  being  faithfully  trans- 
lated in  the  native  tongue — and  an  Irish 
version  impressed  with  the  authority  of  an 
Irish   University — might  be  accessible  to 
every  tenant  of  every  cabin  throughout  the 
realm  of  Ireland.    He  entreated  the  House 
to  reject  so  much  of  the  measure  as  en- 
dowed Maynooth  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.     The  proposition  was  in  effect  to 
grant  a  perpetual  annuity  out  of  the  taxes 
of  this  country  to  the  College — an  irrevo- 
cable grant,  secured  on  the  perpetual  in- 
come of  this  country  —  secured  by  the 
State,  the  faith  of  Parliament  pledged  to 
its  continuance.     He  said  irrevocable,  be- 
cause without  a  breach  of  public  faith  it 
would  be  impossible  to  review  for  the  j)ur- 
pose  of  revoking  the  grant  once  made.    Of 
so  permanent  a  character  was  the  grant, 
that  he  believed  the  interest  of  the  College 
would  be  that  of  property — saleable,  or  on 
which  money  could  be  raised,  unless  there 
was  some  provision  inserted  in  the  Bill  to 
prevent  it.     He  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  Resolution  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  had  looked  to  find 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  give  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  where  the  money 
to  support  the  College  was  to  come  from, 
if  his  proposition  was  adopted ;  but  the 
only  source  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  seemed  to  trust  was  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  had  declined  for  fifty  years  to  support 
the  College  in  that  way,  though  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  now  said  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  so.  With  respect  to 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
s^id  of  the  interest  of  the  College  in  the 
permanent  grant  the  House  was  about  to 
make,  that  it  would  be  saleable,  he  bad 
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heard  the  statement  with  snrptiie,  and  he 
did  not  wonder  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Genlleman's  right  hon.  Colleague  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  whispered 
"  Oh  no,"  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  so.  With  respect  to  the 
propDiition  of  the  Government,  he  difTered 
somewhat  from  those  around  him.  He 
thonght  the  course  which  Gentlemen  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  should 
hare  pursued  was  to  delay  engaging  in  the 
earnest  advocacy  of  this  question  till  they 
saw  how  it  would  afiect  more  permanently 
nseful  measures  of  which  they  themselves 
were  the  consistent  advocates.  In  the  ec- 
clesiastical state  of  Ireland  there  were  two 
enormous  evils,  the  Protestant  Church  as 
it  at  present  existed,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  as  it  at  present  existed  ;  and 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which  evil  was  the 
greater — the  overpay  of  the  Established 
Church,  or  the  underpay  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  To  one  of  these  great 
evils  he  thought  ihey  ought  to  have  applied 
a  remedy,  and  he  thought  the  Liheral  party 
ought  to  have  determined  what  course  to 
pursue  on  one  of  ihem  before  they  gave 
their  adhesion  to  the  right  hon.  Oaronet, 
Although  he  saw  great  advantage  in  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field, and  great  advantage  in  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he 
saw  no  "  great"  advantage  in  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  light  hon.  Baronet.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  ought  to  he  reduced,  so  as 
no  longer  to  be  offensive  to  the  nation. 
That  would  be  a  political  advantage,  but 
he  believed  they  would  obtain  a  religious 
advantage  by  curtailing  the  Established 
Church.  That  Church  stood  as  an  ex- 
ample lo  Europe  of  the  evils  which  arose 
from  an  Established  Church  which  did  not 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Whenever  any  one  was  under 
the  necessity  of  defending  the  Church  of 
England  among  foreigners,  he  was  con- 
tinually answered  by  the  instance  of  that 
part  of  it  which  was  established  in  Ireland, 
and  asked  if  he  could  defend  that?  He 
believed  that  there  was  not  a  statesman  on 
the  Continent  who  could  believe  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  keep  up  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.  As  a 
legislator,  he  did  not  understand  the  oppo- 
■ilton  to  this  measure  upon  leligioas 
grounds;  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  those 
who  opposed  it  seemed  to  think,  that  al- 
though they  committed  this  sin  in  the 
Colonics,  they  could  not  do  the  same  ibing 


in  Ireland.  It  was  like  that  very  virtaou 
lady  who,  being  charged  with  having coa> 
mitted  some  infidelity,  said,  "  No,  ti'svery 
false  :  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Cape." 
These  disputants  appeared  to  hive  a  Cape 
conscience,  and  an  Irish  coosci  Dce.  As  to 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  and  he  was  prepared  to  risk 
everythiog  to  obtain  it ;  for  the  rolunttry 
principle  could  not,  in  his  opinioD,  be 
safely  applied  to  that  Church.  It  might  be 
a  matter  of  dispute  in  the  Proteataat 
Church;  but  in  the  Catholic  religion,  con- 
sidering that  the  priest  had  the  power  of 
absolutioQ  and  of  the  confessional,  it  was 
putting  into  his  hands  an  engine  of  the 
most  formidable  and  dangerous  kind.  Hi* 
reason  fur  endowing  the  Catholic  Chtirch 
in  Ireland  was  to  give  them  an  inleren  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  At  the  same 
time,  he  should  wish  them  to  receive  such 
voluntary  contributions  from  their  own 
flocks,  that  if  anything  improper  were  re- 
quired of  them  they  might  say,  "We  will 
not  do  it,  but  will  throw  ourselves  upon 
our  congregations."  That  step  loo  was  as 
easily  taken  as  the  present.  At  the  aame 
lime  that  he  admitted  that  the  grace  of  this 
grant  consisted  very  much  in  the  unshackled 
manner  in  which  it  was  made,  it  was, 
he  believed,  the  first  ever  given  to  educa- 
tion without  inquiring  what  the  education 
was;  and  be  remembered  whatdiscnsiions 
had  taken  place  in  that  House,  not  a*  to 
who  was  to  be  educated,  hut  how.  That 
principle,  however,  wss  now  thrown  aside, 
and  he  approved  of  the  wise  policy  of  ike 
Government  in  adoptiog  that  coarse.  He 
begged  not  to  be  supposed  to  use  aacfa 
rubbish  of  argument  as  had  been  raised  bj 
some  supporters  of  the  Bill  lo  throw  ia  tba 
eyes  of  their  constituents.  He  deoied  tkat 
this  grant  was  for  educational  pnrpoaea — 
it  was  not  merely  an  increased  grant  lo 
Maynooth,  but  a  great  priociple  vu  is. 
volved  in  it,  although,  petbapa,  not  a  naw 
one.  If  there  were  not.  why  was  il  ushered 
in  with  such  form  T  Bat  be  should  like  to 
ask  whether  there  was  anything  in  tkc 
grant  to  conciliate  the  Ronan  Catholia. 
For  it  was  idle  to  rely  upon  the  exprcseso** 
of  their  leaders,  however  able.  By  o«e  poet 
they  beard  that  even  the  presence  ef  H». 
jesty  could  not  protect  her  Mioisien  if  iWy 
were  in  Dublin.  By  the  neat  they  w»r 
told  that  the  walls  of  Coaciltaiion  Hall 
were  reioundiog  with  huuas  for  Sir  Jaawa 
Qtaham.    He  did  not,  therefore^  nai  hsi 
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vote  upon  what  passed  in  Ireland.    But, 
what  did  they  propose  by  ibis  grant?     At 
a  certain  time  they  would  send  away  the 
students  from  Maynootb  with  better  habits, 
perhaps,  but  with  a  certain  share  of  dis- 
content, at  the  work  at  which  they  were  to 
be  employed ;  and  that  would  rankle  into 
an  ambitious  desire  to  raise  themselves  by 
what  the  Irish  seemed  now  to  tbiok  were 
the  only  means— the  Repeal  of  the  Uuion. 
It  astonished  him  to  hear  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  received  in  Ireland  with  such  rap- 
tures*    If  anylbing  were  granted  it  should 
hare  been  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  supplied 
from  the  eiuberance   of  the  Protestant 
Church.     But,  if  it  were  true  that  they 
could  by  20,000Z.  a  year  conciliate  the 
Irish   people,  then,  having  delayed  it  so 
long,  they  ought  to  be  the  mockery  of  the 
whole  world.    But,  it  might  be  asked,  why, 
if  he  objected  so  much  to  it,  he  should  vote 
in   favour  of   it.     His  reason  was,   that 
though  he  considered  this  was  a  small 
measure,  and  one  for  which  it  was  repre- 
hensible to  have  excited  so  much  animosity, 
but  which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  other 
more  important  measures,  or  it  would  be  of 
little  value,  yet  it  had  achieved  these  two 
great  ends  ;  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Newark  said,  it  had  put 
an  end  to  the  religious  question  on  this 
matter.     And  here  let  him  say  that  he 
could  not  agree  with  those  who  twitted  and 
taunted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
inconsistency ;  he  might  very  well  say  he 
could  not  be  a  party  to  bringing  forward 
the  measure,  but  when  it  was  brought  for- 
ward give  it  his  support*     And  he  (Mr. 
Smith)  thought  that,  if  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet himself  had  taken  a  similar  course  in 
1829,  his  character  would  have  been  less 
sullied  with  inconsistencies  than  it  was  at 
present.    [Sir  R,  Peel:  But  would  you 
have  carried  Catholic  Emancipation  at  that 
period  7]    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
satisfy  his  own  conscience,  but  he  spoke 
with    reference  to  his  public    character. 
That  question  he  bad  no  right  to  ask  him- 
self, and  decide  himself.     But  the  other 
question  this  measure  put  an  end  to  was 
the  question  of  the  acceptance  of  payment 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.     They  had  by 
this  vote  determined  that  they  could  not 
consider  it  a  religious  question,  and  that 
they  were  prepared,  if  expedient,  to  vote 
money  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  by  this  grant  had  ac- 
knowledged that  they  could  not  object  to 
receive  further  payment.     In  giving  his 


support  to  this  measure,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  right  bon.  Ba- 
ronet would  not  stop  here,  but  that  he 
would  pursue  a  similar  line  of  policy  with 
respect  to  Ireland.  If  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, not  having  to  fear  any  difficulties  of 
opposition  from  hon.  Gentlemen  around 
him  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  pursued  such  a  policy, 
he  would  adopt  a  course  which  must  ulti- 
mately give  satisfaction  to  Ireland,  and 
thereby  promote  the  advantage  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Lord  Norreys :  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  out  of  doors  against  this  measure; 
nor  am  I  surprised  that  such  should  be 
the  case.  The  Oxford  Tractarians  have 
of  late  created  a  very  great  sensation 
throughout  the  country,  and  rendered  the 
minds  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the 
country  peculiarly  sensitive  as  to  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  present  question  has  been  properly 
understood ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  great 
exaggerations  and  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions have  prevailed.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  in  many  instances 
been  led  to  believe  that  this  is  a  new 
and  a  novel  grant,  proposed  now,  for 
the  first  time,  to  Parliament ;  whereas  it 
has  existed  for  fifty  years.  They  have  in 
other  instances  been  led  to  imagine,  that 
the  extension  of  the  grant  involves  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith; 
whereas  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
Ireland  must  know  that,  whether  yon 
leave  the  grant  as  it  is,  whether  you  ex- 
tend It  or  withdraw  it  altogether,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  he,  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  The  people  have 
been  told,  that  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
grant  is  to  act  contrary  to  religion.  Now, 
I  should  be  content  to  rest  the  defence  of 
my  vote  on  religious  grounds  alone.  The 
question  appears  to  me  to  be,  not  between 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  faith 
— not  whether  you  will  propagate  the 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  faith— but 
whether  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
being  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  you  will  have  that  religion 
taught  by  an  ignorant  or  well-edocated 
priesthood;  and  though  I  diflfer  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  prefer 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  no  reli- 
gion at  all.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  been  told  that  the  Income  Tax  has 
been  kept  on  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
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the  Popish  priests,  as  if  this  small  addi- 
tion to  the  grant  could  have  aflfected  the 
continaation  of  the  Income  Tax  in  any 
the  slightest  degree-* a  sum  which,  though 
small  in  amount,  I  trust  will  be  large  in 
its  consequences  and  effects,  as  evincing 
a  friendly  feeling  and  conciliatory  spirit 
towards  the  Irish  people  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  and  British  Par- 
liament. The  Dissenters  have  been  told 
that  it  is  unfair  upon  them ;  and  that  if 
a  grant  is  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
they  arc  entitled  to  one  also.  If  the  pro- 
posal was  to  educate  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  of  this  country,  undoubtedly, 
the  Dissenters  would  have  a  fair  claim  for 
a  grant  too ;  but  is  there  any  parallel  to 
be  drawn  between  this  country  and  Ire- 
land? Why,  you  give  a  grant  to  the 
Dissenters  there — you  have  a  Protestant 
Establishment  there — the  great  majority 
of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics — you 
have  given  them  a  grant  up  to  this  time ; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  increase  the 
grant,  though  not  even  to  the  same 
amount  as  that  given  to  the  Dissenters, 
who  are  a  minority,  in  order  that  those 
who  are  to  read  the  Word  of  Ood,  and 
propagate  that  Word  to  the  people,  shall 
have  a  better  and  more  enlightened  edu- 
cation, and  in  affording  them  a  better 
opportunity  of  discerning  and  teaching  the 
lights  of  the  Goitpel.  It  has  been  said, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  in  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  It  is  now  nearly 
fifteen  years  since  I  have  sat  behind  that 
right  hon.  Baronet ;  and  I  have  never 
heard  him  during  that  period,  either  by 
vote  or  by  voice,  express  any  opinion 
which  was  to  preclude  him  from  proposing 
a  measure  of  this  sort.  True  it  is,  he  did 
object  to  the  proposal  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  to  take  the  money  from  the 
funds  of  the  Established  Church  ;  but  to 
that  objection  he  still  adheres.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  said,  the  other  night, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  scattered 
his  great  party  to  the  winds  by  proposing: 
this  measure.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
may  have  made  the  move,  if  he  will ;  but 
I  must  say  that  he  has  been  ably,  zeal- 
ously,  and  effectually  seconded  by  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made  by  those 
who  sit  around  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  and  whether  this 
great  party  is  to  be  dissolved,  must  de- 
pend, I  think,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the] 


course  which  is  taken  hy  those  hon. 
Members.  Not  one  of  them  has  ven- 
tured in  this  House  to  repeat  those  exag- 
gerated statements  and  inflammatory  ap- 
peals which  have  been  made  oat  of  doors 
— no  one  has  ventured  to  use  in  this  House 
that  uncharitable  language  which  has 
been  held  out  of  it.  Now,  if  they  allow 
those  exaggerated  statements  to  go  un- 
controlled, unchecked,  and  uncontradicted 
throughout  the  country — if  they  pander 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  people — if  they 
have  not  the  manliness  and  the  moral 
courage  to  stand  up  to  the  people,  and  to 
tell  them  that,  though  they  object,  and 
conscientiously  object,  to  the  measure, 
there  is  less  in  it  than  they  have  been  led 
to  imagine^f  they  take  the  same  vin- 
dictive and  acrimonious  course  which  was 
taken  by  some  of  the  party  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill — 
then,  no  doubt,  we  shall  see  similar  re- 
sults; and  as  in  1830,  those  who  took 
that  course  assisted,  and  were  mainly  in- 
strumental, in  carrying  that  Reform' Bill 
to  which  they  were  directly  and  diametri- 
cally opposed,  so  they  may  now,  before 
long,  by  turning  out  the  Government,  be 
the  means  of  carrying  the  Appropriation 
Clause,  and,  finally,  of  the  overthrow  of 
that  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  which 
they  are  anxious  to  maintain.  I  have  never 
been  a  party  in  former  years,  when  on  the 
benches  opposite,  to  any  opposition  lo 
this  grant.  1  have  always  looked  opon 
such  a  course  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
gross  act  of  injustice,  towards  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics;  and  I  view  the  exten- 
sion of  the  grant  as  a  wise,  a  just,  a 
necessary,  and  conciliatory  proposal ;  and, 
believing  that  its  rejection  would  be  at- 
tended by  most  unfortunate  results,  1  have 
given,  and  shall  continue  to  give,  notwith- 
standing the  obloquy  which  it  may  incur, 
my  cordial,  unhesitating,  unequivocal  sup* 
port  to  the  measure. 

Lord  Dalmeny :  As  I  have  not  yet 
taken  any  part  in  the  debate,  nor  in  any 
way  expressed  any  public  opinion  on  this 
measure,  as  I  supported  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  and  now  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  measure  of  the  rght 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  wrds 
to  explain  this  apparent  inconsistency.  I 
highly  approve  of  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  this  Bill.  I  consider  that  it  is  enlight- 
ened inprinciple,  and  that  it  will  be  bene- 
ficial in  practice.  I  consider  that  its  re- 
jection would  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Ire- 
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land,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 
Accordingly,  no  consideration  would  in- 
duct me  to  compromise  the  safety  or  en- 
danger the  success  of  this  measure.  The 
question  of  the  fund  from  which  this  grant 
should  be  derived,  although  of  great,  is 
yet  of  secondary  importance.  I  my- 
self entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
the  grant  should  be  drawn  from  the 
funds  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Ac- 
cordingly, 1  voted  for  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  have  pronounced  an 
opinion  against  that  proposition.  Accord- 
>i^g^Iy>  1  ^^  compelled  either  to  assist  in 
overthrowing  the  measure,  or  to  afford  it 
my  support,  though  I  may  disapprove  of 
all  its  details.  Under  such  circumstances 
1  do  not  hesitate  in  giving  my  vote  in  its 
favour.  I  believe,  that  wiih  all  its  faults, 
it  is  one  of  the  wisest,  and  most  politic 
measures  that  has  been  passed  with  refer- 
ence to  Ireland  since  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities.  It  has  been  asked, 
where  is  the  use  of  concession,  when  the 
boon  is  unthankfully  received  ?  Why  make 
efforts  to  propitiate,  when  every  attempt 
only  multiplies  demands?  I  reply,  that 
concession  must  advance,  so  long  as  one 
grievance  continues  unredressed.  But, 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
fact — which  Idenv — that  Ireland  will  de- 
spise  the  boon  which  has  been  tendered, 
I  ask,  are  we  then,  to  measure  out  our 
justice  only  in  proportion  to  the  gratitude 
of  those  whom  it  benefits  ?  Are  we  to 
withhold  rights,  because  the  return  made 
by  those  to  whom  we  grant  them  may  dis- 
appoint our  expectations  ?  Are  we  to  per- 
petuate oppression,  because  the  affection 
of  those  we  liberate  may  fall  short  of  our 
standard?  Is,  then,  England  to  be  un- 
generous, on  the  calculation  that  Ireland 
will  be  ungrateful  ?  But  it  is  an  error  to 
assume  the  ingratitude  of  Ireland.  She 
will  accept  this  overture  of  peace  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  proffered.  Not  that  I 
believe  that  this  measure  will  alone  ensure 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  No ;  the 
wrongs  of  centuries  are  not  obliterated  in 
a  moment.  But  she  will  hail  this  measure 
as  I  hail  it,  as  a  great  advance  in  the 
career  of  conciliation.  1  should,  however, 
be  doing  my  own  opinions  injustice,  were 
I  not  at  the  same  time  to  declare,  that  I 
consider  this,  or  indeed  any  measure  of 
concession,  imperfect,  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  suppression,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  great  reductioa   of   the  Protestant 


Church  of  Ireland.     It  ought  to  be  swept 
away, or  at  least  remodelled  from  its  found- 
ation.  So  long  as  this  monstrous  anomaly 
survives  in  the  undiminished  proportions 
of  its  colossal  injustice,  so  long  must  any 
measure  of  concession  fail  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  result.     It   may  be  received 
with  a  transient*  emotion  of  gratitude,  but 
in  the  presence  of  that  monument  of  perse, 
cution  and  oppression,  the  ancient  feelings 
of  irritation  must  infallibly  revive.  Have  we 
any  right  to  expect  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
should  remain conlentundersuchasystem? 
I  should  myself  despise  them  if  they  yielded 
acquiescence  to  it.     They  would  be  un- 
worthy of  being  our  equals  if  they  tamely 
submitted  to  oppression.     They  would  be 
unworthy  of  being  our  fellow. citizens  if 
they  bowed  the  neck  beneath  injustice.    I 
rejoice  to  find   in  my  brethren  of  Ireland 
the  spirit  of  freemen,  not  the  passiveness 
of  slaves.     How   can    I   condemn  them 
without  offering  an  insult  to  the  example 
of  my  heroic  forefathers  in  Scotland,  who 
resisted  to  the  death  the  imposition  of  a 
strange  faiih  ?   How  can  I  condemn  them, 
without   outrage   to   the   memory  of  the 
Protestant  patriots  of  England,  who  ra- 
ther than  bow  to  the  yoke  of  a  creed  they 
rejected,  sacrificed  loyalty  to  liberty,  the 
throne  to  the  altar?     What  would  be  the 
emotions  of  Englishmen,  if  they  saw  West- 
minster Abbey  or  St.  Paul's  consecrated 
to  the  devotions  of  a  handful  of  Roman 
Catholics,  whilst  the  Protestant  multitude 
of  this  populous  metropolis  were  forced 
to  hide  the  worship  of  their  God  in  the 
obscure  tabernacles  of  Finsbury  or  Smith- 
field  ?      What  would  be  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen  if,  in  every  parochial  church, 
in  every  parochial  locality,  they  saw  high 
mass  celebrated  to  a  scattered  band  of  he- 
retical worshippers,  whilst  the  Protestant 
majority  wete  compelled  to  resort  to  con* 
secrated  hovels  by  the  wayside,  or,  proa* 
trate  under  the  vault  of    Heaven,  were 
striving  to  catch  the  tones  of  their  solemn 
and  majestic  Liturgy   amid  the  roar  of 
the  tempest  and  the  howl  of  the  elements? 
Yet,  what  I  have  stated  as  an  hypothesis 
for  England,  in  Ireland  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
What  seems,  when  applied  to  England,  an 
hyperbolical  fiction,  is  history  when  ap- 
plied to  Ireland.     Would  those  petitioners 
— those  who  hurl  abuse  against  Catho- 
licism, and  denounce  every  religion  but 
their  own — those  petitioners  who  seem  to 
imagine  chat  their  piety  waxes  in  propor- 
tion to  their  theological  rancour — would 
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they  tamely  submit  to  such  a  grievance  ? 
— would  they  preach  patience  to  their  fol- 
lowers?— would  they  meekly  kiss  the  rod 
of  persecution  ? — or,  would  they  not  rather 
stir  heaven  and  earth  in  resistance  to  such 
oppression  ?  Why,  then,  is  there  to  be 
not  only  a  different  law,  .but  a  different 
spirit  in  Ireland  ?  Why  are  what  are  ex- 
alted as  virtues  in  one  country,  to  be  brand « 
ed  as  vices  in  the  other  ?  Why  is  patri- 
otism in  England  to  be  sedition  in  Ire- 
land ?  Why  is  attachment  to  the  faith  of 
our  fathers  to  be  reverenced  in  England — 
to  be  persecuted  in  Ireland?  Why  is 
what  is  lauded  in  England  as  impatience 
of  oppression,  to  be  stigmatized  in  Ireland 
as  a  love  of  tumult  and  disorder?  It  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  in  English  his- 
tory, every  event  which  has  contributed 
to  promote  thje  liberties,  exalt  the  glory,  or 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  England,has  only 
served  to  rivet  the  chains  and  deepen  the 
misery  of  Ireland.  Why  is  it  that  we  thus 
have  doomed  her  to  mourn  over  our  tri- 
umphs and  rejoice  over  our  defeats  ?  Why 
has  every  blessing  to  England  been  per- 
verted into  a  curse  to  Ireland  ?  The  Re. 
formation,  which  expanded  the  freedom 
of  England,  only  aggravated  the  slavery 
of  Ireland.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to 
which  Englishmen  look  back  with  admi- 
ration and  pride,  presents  to  Irishmen  the 
record  of  proscription  and  woe.  When 
England,  under  Cromwell,  was  dictating 
the  law  to  Europe,  Ireland,  amid  the 
ashes  of  her  cities,  was  weeping  his  ty- 
ranny in  tears  of  blood.  He  exalted  the 
name  of  Englishman  to  the  dignity  of 
that  of  Roman  ;  he  debased  the  name 
of  Irishman  into  a  synonym  with  that 
of  slave.  The  Revolution,  which  in  Eng- 
land hurled  a  despot  from  the  throne, 
and  built  up  the  structure  of  her  freedom 
on  an  imperishable  basis,  to  Ireland  was 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  persecution  and 
oppression.  Now  what,  on  the  other  band, 
is  the  solitary  epoch  in  the  English  annals 
which  Irish  patriots  point  out  as  glorious 
and  advantageous  to  their  country  ?  That 
disastrous  crisis,  when  the  Empire  was  dis- 
membered ;  when  England's  fate  trembled 
in  the  balance;  when  hostile  Heels  bearded 
her  in  the  Channel;  when  hostile  hosts 
menaced  invasion  ;  when  her  own  armies 
were  scattered  abroad  or  immured  in  hos- 
tile prisons;  when  dire  necessity  wrung 
from  her  in  the  hour  of  peril  the  justice 
she  had  scornfully  refused  in  the  hoar  of 
triumph.    Is  that,  I  will  not  say  a  ge- 


nerous, I  will  not  say  a  bomane,  I  will 
not  say  a  Christian,  but  is  it  a  wise  policy, 
which  can  thus  turn  our  successes  Into  a 
calamity  to  Ireland,  and  force  her  to  re- 
gard  our  humiliation  as  a  gain  ?  Is  that  m 
prudent  policy  which  has  converted  the 
rule  over  eight  millions  of  loyal  and  ge* 
nerous  hearts,  abounding  in  valour  and 
m  virtue,  into  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength?  Is  that  a  sagacioos 
policy  which  has  produced  such  results  as 
to  lead  to  a  proverbial  expression  that  it 
were  better  for  the  interests  of  England 
that  Ireland  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  than  that  this  nation  of  brave  and 
intelligent  men  should  exist  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  who  only  demand  justice  to 
make  them  faithful  subjects  and  allies? 
I  shall  indulge  in  no  observations  partak- 
ing of  a  spirit  of  partisanship— I  shall  cast 
a  veil  over  the  past,  and  look  forward  to 
the  future.  If  the  Ministers  have  beea 
inconsistent,  if  they  have  departed  from 
their  former  principles,  at  least  their 
apostacy  is  of  a  noble  character — it  is 
from  folly  to  wisdom,  from  bigotry  to 
toleration.  Let  them  be  consistent  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  new  policy  they  have 
adopted.  If  they  have  been  inconsisteot 
in  wrong,  let  them  be  consistent  in  right. 
What  Ireland  requires  is  a  Minister  who 
should  have  genius  to  conceive,  and  bold* 
ness  to  propose  some  grand  scheme  for 
her  pacification — who,  unscared  by  the 
clamour  of  partisans  or  the  rage  of  faiia* 
tics,  should  unfold  his  plan  at  once  in 
one  comprehensive  whole,  and  who  shoald 
announce  bis  resolution  to  stand  or  fall  by 
its  success.  It  is  true  that  he  might  fail 
in  the  outset  of  his  career.  His  first  at- 
tempt might  succumb  beneath  bigotij  and 
prejudice.  He  might  be  the  victim,  oefore 
he  became  the  leader  of  public  opinion* 
But  his  martyrdom  would  ensure  the  tri- 
umph of  bis  cause.  He  would  become 
the  rallying  point  of  the  wise,  the  polar 
star  of  the  just,  and  public  opinioo,  gra- 
dually reclaimed  from  its  errors,  would  at 
length  enlist  itself  under  him  who  had 
denounced  them  and  proclaimed  the  po- 
licy to  retrieve  them.  But  in  vaio  I  look 
round  for  such  a  Minister.  In  the  abseooe 
of  such  a  statesman,  we  must  content  osr. 
selves  with  reformation  in  detail ;  we  most 
dole  out  justice  by  instalments,  and  apply 
the  lancet  to  abuses  which  stand  io  need 
of  the  axe.  Hence,  I  shall  give  mj  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.    My  constituents  are  as  boa- 
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tile  as  I  am  friendly  to  tbif  measure.  But 
shall  I  weigh  their  good  will  against  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  ?  Shall  I  balance  their 
pleasure  against  the  safety  of  the  Empire? 
Shall  I  dwell  on  my  own  interests  when 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  are  at 
stake?  No,  Sir;  were  my  vote  to-night 
not  only  to  forfeit  their  favour,  but  to 
doom  me  to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  ex- 
clusion from  public  life,  I  would  say, 
Perish  all  aspirations  after  public  utility — 
perish  all  hopes  of  public  distinction — pe- 
rish all  visions  of  ambition  or  renown — 
still  let  this  measure  prevail. 

Sir  Charles  Douglas  congratulated  the 
noble  Lord  (Dalmeny)   on    the  general 
tone  of  his  spsech,  as  being  in  accordance 
with   the  example   which  had   prevailed 
through  these    debates,  and    which    he 
would  endeavour  to  follow.     He  wished, 
however,  that  the  noble   Lord  bad  not, 
even  in  a  hypothetical  manner,  indirectly 
shown  any  party  feeling.     The  Bill  under 
discussion  had  been  described  as  having 
no  principle,  and  being  a  mere  pitiful  ex- 
pedient.    He  thought  that  iis  principle 
was  the  same  on  which  the  Legislature 
had   acted  for  fifty  years,  and  that  the 
expediency  of  the  measure  was  an  honest 
endeavour  to  render  that  principle  more 
efficacious.     It  was  said  that  the  gentle- 
men in  office  had  climbed  into  power  on 
the  back  of  this  very  subject,  and  that  the 
right  hon.   Baronet  (Sir   R.   Peel)   had 
turned  round  on  those  principles  against 
those  who  formerly  gave  him  their  sup- 
port.     On    this    question,  he    (Sir   C. 
Douglas)  had  given   a    consistent  vote 
during  eight  Sessions.     On  both  sides  of 
the  House,  he  bad  voted  on  this  question 
with  those  now  at  the  head  of  affairs; 
and  he  denied  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 
The  present  Government    succeeded  to 
office  in  consequence  of  their  predecessors 
having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
on  every  question  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy.    The  late  Government  obtained 
office  in  1835,  by  asserting  a  principle; 
and  to  keepoffice,in  1838  they  abandoned 
that  same  principle.     He  would  contra- 
dict the  assertion,  that  on  the  question 
before  the  House  the  Government  had  de- 
ceived any  one.     He  did  not  feel  that  he 
was  acting  contrary  to  the  principle  in- 
volved in  every  vote  he  had  given  for  any 
grant  to  Maynooth.     One  of  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  tojjthis  Bill,  whose  opi- 
nion was  always  conscientious,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kent  (Mr.  Plumptre)  said  on 


the  question  of  a  grant  to  Maynooth,  in 
September,  1841,  *'  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
differ  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but  ho 
was  delighted  to  see  him  occupying  the 
place  he  did,  and  to  know  that  he  was 
free  as  the  wind  to  act  as  an  independent 
Minister,  and  determined  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  country."  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  that 
occasion,  stated  that 

•*  He  rose  to  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  his 
motiTes  for  proposing  and  supporting  the 
grant.  He  did  not  do  so  because  one  half  of 
the  money  had  been  voted  before  he  came 
into  office,  for  he  bad  voted  for  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  for  thirty  years,  in  office  and  out  of 
office,  without  feeling  any  violation  of  celigi* 
ous  scruples." 

Thus  there  was  the  recorded  authority  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kent,  that,  on  this 
question,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  free 
as  the  wind  in  1841;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  own    words  in    that    year, 
stating  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  acted 
on  the  very  principle  to  which  this  Bill 
would  give  a  chance  of  success,  which  at 
Icasti  together,  were  sufficient  to  refute 
the  charges  of  inconsistency  against   the 
supporters  of  the  Bill,  and  also  to  deny 
that  Government  had   turned  round  on 
this  question,  or  deceived  any  one.     It 
had  been  objected  to  this  Bill,  that  it  made 
an  annual  vote  into  a  permanent  endow- 
ment.    He  (Sir  C.  Douglas)  thought  the 
term  endowment  was  improperly  applied 
If  the  property  of  the  Church  were  confis- 
cated,  and  Parliament  gave  the  Church 
Establishment  an  annual  charge  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund    instead,    would  the 
churchmen  still  consider  he  had  the  bene- 
fit  and  stability  of  an  endowed  church  ? 
Would  it  not  be  contended  that,  as  in  the 
cases  of  tiie  incomes  of  the  Royal  Family, 
which  were  not  annual  votes,  but  annual 
charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  that 
Parliament  could  as    easily  control    an 
annual  charge,  as  make  an  annual  grant  ? 
He  thought  the  term  endowment  was 
misapplied,  and  that  the  only  change  pro- 
posed to  be  made  was,  in  truth,  to  abolish 
the  temptation  which  an  annual  vote  gava 
to  annual  party    religious    contentions. 
Over  every  charge  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  Parliament  had  power,  and  to  that 
power  he  would  trust,  whenever  any  such 
charge  as  this  might  be  abused.      He 
thought  the  alteration  proposed  on  this 
point,  a  recommendation  of  the  Bill.     Of 
the  principle  of  this  Bill,  as  contained  in 
I  its  spirit,  be  fully  approved ;  he  meant 
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the  conciliation  and  kind  feeling  it  held 
out.     The  way  in   which  it   was   offered 
seemed  to  say,  we  are  about  to  act  on  the 
rule   of  *'  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you  ;''  and  the  spirit 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  debate  seemed 
to  be  the  same,  even  from  the  opponents 
of  this  measure ;  for  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member   for   Dorsetshire    (Ashley),   had 
stated    "  that    there   was    no   concession 
short  of  a  concession  like  this  he  would 
not  make  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.".    He 
(Sir  C.  Douglas)  rejoiced   to   hear  such 
language  from  such  authority  ;  for  though 
the  noble  Lord  would  vote  against   this 
Bill,  such  expressions  from  him  were  cal- 
culated to  do  good  in  Ireland,  and  would 
be  bailed  with  joy;  although  he  opposed 
this   Bill    on   religious  scruples,  he   had 
added,  *'  and  if  he  thought  that  this  con- 
cession would  really  content  the  people  of 
Ireland,  he  would  hesitate  before  he  gave 
a  negative  to  this  measure."  Surely,  then, 
no  one  who  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
would  find  fault  with  those  who  supported 
this  Bill,  thinking  that  its  spirit  would 
tend  to  that  contentment  which  he  avow- 
ed would  lead  him  to  hesitate  when  about 
to   act  on  religious   scruples.     That  the 
Union  would  be  maintained,  no  one  could 
doubt.     He  (Sir  C.  Douglas)  defended 
the  Church  Establishment  as  the  church 
of  the  majority  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
No  one  could  maintain  the  principle  that 
a  minority  could  or  ought  to  govern  ^  and 
be  implored  Irish   Protestants  to  accept 
the  benefit  of  the  assumption— -that  their 
church  is  that  of  the   majority ;  and  he 
believed  that  by  acting  in   the  spirit  of 
this  Bill  the  Union  would  be  cemented — 
that  assumption  would  be  the  nearer  the 
fact,  and  therefore   you  could  the  more 
efTectually     maintain     the     Established 
Church.     The  hon.  Member   for  Roch- 
dale (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  whose  opinions 
were  always  honestly  expressed  and  sin- 
cerely entertained,  had  stated  as  his  rea- 
sons for  opposing  this  Bill— 

''  That  it  was  a  most  Conservative  one ; 
without  paying  the  Roman  CathoLc  Church, 
he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  for  any 
lengthened  period ;  and  being  most  anxious  to 
see  its  removal^  which  the  present  measure 
would  postpone,  he  would  give  it  bis  strenu- 
ous opposition." 

He  (Sir  C.  Douglas),  thought  that  the 
present  measure  would  tend  to  strengthen 
the  Union  and  the  Established  Church, 


and  therefore  it  would  have  his  topport. 
Why  was  it  that  Ireland,  with  its  soil, 
climate,  situation^  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  was  the  most  poor  aod 
dissatisfied  of  nations  ?    Why  was  it  that 
instead  of  the  progress  made  against  the 
errors  of  the  Roman  Church  wherever  it 
was  fairly  met  elsewhere,  in  Ireland,  after 
300  years,  the  errors  of  that  church  pre- 
vailed   with  such  a  vast   majority  ?     He 
thought  the  answer  was  well  expressed  by 
the   noble  Lord  (Ashley),  who   in  these 
debates  had  said,  *'  that  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Ireland  demanded    not  only  the 
sympathy  but  the  repentance  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation  ;  that  be  could  not  read  those 
terrible  records  without  feelings  of  shame 
and  sorrow."     The  reasons  for  proposiog 
this  Bill,  and  supporting  it,  had  been  bet* 
ter  given  by  others ;  and  in  many  of  them 
he  (Sir  C.  Douglas)  concurred.  He  would 
only  now  add  that  he   had   presented  a 
petition  signed  by  thirteen  of  his  consti- 
tuents,  praying  the   House    to   "  refuse 
any  measure   which  may  be  contrary  to 
the  obvious  principles  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  thereby  calculated  to  endanger 
the  stability  of  the  Throne  and  the  peace 
of  these  realms."     If  such  could  be  the 
effect  of  this   Bill,  no  one  would   more 
strenuously  oppose  it ;  but  he  looked  on 
this  Bill  only  as  an  honest  attempt  to  con* 
ciliate  and  content  Ireland,  wiihoot  at  mil 
aiTecting   the  Church   of  England.     He 
felt  the  greatest  pain  in  beiofr  compelled 
to  differ  on  this  important  Bill  with  some 
of  his  best  and  most  valued  friends ;  his 
constituents  generally  had  trusted  to  his 
unbiassed  judgment,  and  he  therefore  the 
more  felt  his  responsibility.     His  coosoln. 
tion  was  that,  with  those  friends,  and  a 
majority  of  his  constituents,  his  end  was 
the  same  ;  his  anxiety  was  to  give  a  right 
vote ;    he  knew   it  would  be  an  honest 
one,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  increase 
of  the  grant,  and  the  alteration  of  its 
provision,  could  not  injuriously  affect  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  that  u 
would  tend  to  give  peace  to  that  coantry ; 
and  looking  also  to  the  cooseqoences  of 
rejecting  this  Bill,  he  felt  bound  to  give  it 
his  decided  support. 

Mr.  Hawes  had  intended  to  propose 
that  this  grant  should  be  annual  as  veil 
as  that  of  the  9,000/. ;  but  he  had  obserwd 
in  that  House^  and  more  particolarly  oat 
of  it,  such  a  spirit  of  recrimioattoo  that  he 
was  persuaded  if  a  discusstoo  was  annnally 
raised,  it  could  only  teod  to 
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animosity,  and  discord.  As  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  measure,  he  could  only  repeat 
that  if  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  (old 
they  could  be  governed  by  England  only 
on  the  principle  of  Protestant  ascendancy, 
the  strongest  arguments  were  furnished  to 
the  advocates  of  Repeal  to  come  to  that 
House  and  demand  a  separate  Legislature. 
After  the  admission  of  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department,  that 
Protestant  ascendancy  could  no  longer 
be  upheld  in  Ireland,  he  felt  he  should  be 
wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  support 
a  measure  which  indicated  a  new  line  of 
policy  towards  that  country,  on  which  we 
had  so  long  committed  such  grievous  in- 
justice. He  had  another  reason  for  sup- 
porting this  measure — it  would  pave  the 
way  for  the  reform  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  thus  tend  to  cement  that 
union  which  was  every  day  drawn  closer 
by  the  material  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, than  even  by  the  principles  of  Go- 
vernment under  which  they  subsisted. 
This  measure  was  worthy  of  support  in 
this  sense  too,  that  it  was  a  more  definite 
declaration  of  the  justness  of  the  appro- 
priation principle  than  any  proposal  that 
a  Government  of  this  country  had  made 
for  years.  As  a  mere  money  grant  the 
sum  asked  was  a  trifle.  He  admitted  it 
saddled  this  country  with  the  payment  of 
a  permanent  sum ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Ireland  remitted  annually 
to  this  country  a  large  sum  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  her  establishments.  He  denied 
this  was  an  endowment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  it  was  a  mere  education  vote  for 
the  College  of  Ma^fnooth.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  lay  students  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  education  given  at 
Maynooth.  Up  to  1817  lay  students  had 
been  received  there,  and  the  disconti- 
nuance of  that  system  of  mixed  education 
was  caused  by  the  Government,  and  not 
by  the  clergy.  He  had  heard  this  grant 
strongly  opposed  by  the  adherents  of  the 
voluntary  principle.  But  a  grant  wholly 
unfettered  by  any  condition  was  no  more 
than  a  private  endowment,  and  such  en- 
dowments were  not,  he  believed,  repu- 
diated by  any  class  of  Dissenters.  He 
would  not  repeat  the  assertion  that  the 
Church  now  endowed  bad  wholly  failed. 
According  to  the  account  of  Sir  W.  Petty, 
the  Catholics  200  years  ago  were  only  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one ;  by  the  last 
census  they  were  seven  and  a  half  to  one. 
He  thought  it  right  to  get  up  and  say  why 


he  abstained  from  pressing  the  proposal 
for  an  annual  vote,  which  he  had  on  a 
former  occasion  intimated  he  should  make. 
Mr.  HindUy  respected  the  sincerity 
more  than  the  arguments  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hawes).  He  was  sure  the 
opinions  advanced  by  his  hon.  Friend 
would  give  great  pain  to  his  constituents, 
who  entertamed  very  ciiflerent  views.  The 
objection  of  his  hon.  Friend  to  an  annual 
vole  of  this  grant,  amounted  to  nothing 
but  the  old  argument  against  annual  Par- 
liaments. His  objection  to  popular  dis- 
cussion, considering  bis  liberal  views,  was 
most  extraordinary.  Now  he  so  far  dif- 
fered from  his  hon.  Fiiend,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged that  if  this  vote  was  made  an 
annual  one,  many  of  the  objections  which 
Dissenters  had  to  it  would  be  removed. 
But  now  the  vote  was  fixed  at  26,000/.  a 
year.  It  was  a  proposal,  in  fact,  to  hand 
at  once  100,000,0002.  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  for  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
He  was  aware  that  they  who  opposed  that 
grant  were  charged  with  big;otry.  *'  Why 
object,"  it  was  asked,  '*  to  give  this  sum 
to  your  Catholic  fellow  subjects— -why  ob- 
ject to  conciliate  Ireland  ?*'  To  this  he 
should  answer,  that  if  such  a  grant  was 
proposed  for  his  own  church,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  the  most  was  the  least 
numerous,  he  should  give  it  just  as  stre- 
nuous an  opposition  as  he  did  to  this  grant 
for  Maynooth.  And  as  to  Ireland,  be  was 
sure  that  no  man  was  more  anxious  to 
give  her  every  measure  of  justice  which 
she  had  a  right  to  demand.  And  he  could 
say  honestly^  that  he  would  rather  give  his 
vote  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  than  in 
favour  of  this  proposition,  which  he 
thought  involved  much  more  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the 
country.  He  thought  it  rather  hard  that 
the  Dissenters  should  be  charged  with 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  They  had  ever 
been  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty. If  this  measure  was  rejected,  said 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon, 
Ashton-under-Lyne  would  be  illuminated. 
Little  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  un- 
derstand the  principles  and  feelings  of 
his  constituents.  They  would  illuminate 
not  for  a  night,  but  for  a  month,  to  se« 
cure  justice  to  Ireland.  They  were  aU 
ways  desirous  that  she  should  be  placed 
exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  this  coun- 
try.  As  for  any  bigotry  towards  the 
Catholics,  he  could  only  say  that  he 
bad  himself  voted  for  the  annual  grant  to 
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this  very  College.   Suppose  two  men  were 
to  quarrel  in  the  street,  and  one  was  very 
roughly  handled  by  the  other,  would  it  be 
fair  for  the  aggressor  to  say  to  a  passer 
by,  "  This  poor  man   has  suffered  very 
much,  give  bim  a  shilling/'    The  obvious 
answer  was,  "Why  don't  you,  who  in- 
flicted the  injury,  pay  the  penalty  ?''    On 
what  principle  could  the  Dissenters  of 
England — who  supported  ibeir  own  mi- 
nisters, chapels,  and  colleges^-be  called 
on  to  pay  a  permanent  grant  to  the  College 
of  Maynooih,  with  the  view  of  conciliating 
the  Irish  people,  and  making  some  amends 
(if  it  could  be  said  to  do  so)  for  the  past 
injustice  of  those  who  ruled  that  country? 
He  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  now  said — "  I  must  retrace  my 
gteps — I  see  that  this  proposal  is  contrary 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England—- 
these  poor  Catholics  must  get  some  as- 
sistance, and  in  order  to  meet  public  opi- 
niouy  I  propose  to  give  them  26,000/.  by 
annual    vote;" — he    believed,  however 
strong  the  feelings  of  the  Dissenters  as  to 
the  permanent  grant,  he  could  induce  them 
to  assent  to  this  modification.     But  that 
this  assistance  should    be  given  through 
this  Bill  they  most  decidedly  objected; 
for  after  the  speeches  of  the  noble  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool,  of  the  noble  Member 
for  the  city  of  London,  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  left  the  Cabinet,  and 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
they  were  filled  with  alarm,  and  could  not 
see  where  such   proposals   were  to  end. 
Was  this  an  isolated  measure  ?  He  should 
like  to  hear  some  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment get  up  and  say  what  was  the 
whole  policy  to  be  pursued  with  regard 
to  Ireland.    If  it  was  an  isolated  measure, 
it  raised  hopes  it  was  never  intended  to 
satisfy.  If  it  was  one  ofa  series  of  measures, 
then  the  fears  of  the  people  of  England 
were  not  half  so  great  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Let  the  Government  tell  the  House  what 
it  meant.     Were  they  going  to  send  the 
Queen  to  Ireland  with  gilt  gingerbread? 
The  Irish  were  children  if  they  would  be 
satisfied  wiih  any  such  thing.     He  would 
bid  higher  for  their  favour ;  and  those  who 
acted    with    him  would  prove  that  they 
were  better  friends  of  the  Irish  than  those 
who    made   such    high  professions.     He 
remembered  when  the  hon.  and    gallant 
Colonel  the  Member  for  lincoln  (Oolonel 
Sibthorp)  had  on  one  occasion  proposed 
that  the  annual  grant  to  Maynooth  ibould 
be  disoontiQued,  the  hoa.  and   gallant 


Colonel  the  Member  for  Armagh  (Colonel 
Verner)  who  sat  by  his  side,  had  concurred 
with  him,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Colonel  the  Member  for  the  county  of 
Sligo  (Colonel  Perceval)  also  supported 
him,  and  formed  a  trio ;  on  that  occasion 
Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  should  certainly 
divide  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel 
if  he  put  the  House  to  a  division  ;  *'  for/' 
said  he,  '*  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
not  to  be  supported  by  such  a  paltry  grant 
as  this.  The  support  of  religion  ought  to 
be  voluntary  ;  it  ought  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port itself."  It  was  on  that  occasion  that 
Mr.  O'Connell  gave  vent  to  one  of  the 
brightest  flashes  of  wit  that  his  genina  had 
ever  given  birth  to  in  that  House.  *<  Ohy" 
said  he,  *'  these  gallant  Colonels,  they  are 
the  Church  Militant— 

**  *  Three  colonels  in  three  distant  coonties 

born, 
**  *  Lincoln,  Armagh,  and  Sligo  do  adorn  ; 
*'  *  The  first  in  face  surpassed,  the  nest  in 

jollity, 
"  *  The  third  was  famed  for  his  sobriety* 
'* '  The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go 
«  '  To  beard  the  first,  she  shaved  the  other 

two.'  " 

Oh  let  them  not  spend  their  time  in  squab* 
bles  with  respect  to  differences  in  religion  ! 
He  respected  the  Catholics,  as  he  desired 
himself  to  get  to  heaven,  which  he  believed 
they  all  sought.  The  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  the  Member  for  Newark  had  not 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  detain  the 
House  two  minutes  by  any  allusion  to  the 
voluntary  principle,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  practicable.  He  thought  it  was 
far  more  practicable  to  establish  the 
voluntary  principle  in  Ireland,  than  to 
govern  Ireland  with  a  dominant  Church 
of  a  minority.  What  did  the  voluntarj 
principle  dor  In  the  first  place,  what 
did  it  do  to  the  Dissenters'  chapel*  ? 
They  had  some  1 0,000  or  1 1 ,000  chnrchos, 
and  there  were  8,000  or  9,000  Diaaentera* 
chapels.  The  voluntary  principle  had  thos 
almost  equalled  in  number  the  places  of 
worship  which  the  compulsory  system  had 
built  in  the  coorse  of  centuries.  The  vo* 
luntary  principle  had  subscribed  925fl00L 
a  year  some  seven  years  ago  towards 
the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  at  these 
places  of  worship ;  and  he  did  not  doubt 
but  that  that  sum  now  amounted  to  nearlj 
1, 000,0001.  The  expenses  annoally«  ia 
repairing  and  cleaning  chapels,  was  estU 
mated  at  not  less  than  l,00O,0O0t  It 
was  also  estimated  that  not  less   thu 
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168^240/.  was  annually  spent  in  charitable 
societies ;  Mrhilst  the  Independents  sup- 
ported a  theological  academy,  at  which 
220  students  were  educated,  at  an  expense 
of  7,0002.  or  8,0002.  a-year.  There  were 
similar  academies  amongst  the  Baptists 
and  Wesleyanst  so  that  altogether  not 
less  than  30,0001.  a-]fear  were  spent  in 
supporting  these  academies.  The  sums 
annually  raised  by  the  Dissenters  for  the 
support  and  spread  of  the  Gospel  at  home 
and  abroad  amounted  to  not  less  than 
637,000/. ;  at  the  present  time  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  sum  amounted  to  700,000/. 
or  800,000/.  Lastly,  he  would  refer  the 
House  to  the  sums  raised  by  Churchmen 
for  the  support  of  their  own  worship  on 
the  voluntary  system  ;  for  he  rejoiced  to 
say  that  the  voluntary  system  had  made 
way  in  the  Charch,  and  was  now  very 
vigorous  in  it.  In  Manchester  ten  new 
churches  had  been  built,  and  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  two  or  three,  on  this  prin- 
ciple. The  amount  raised  altogether  by 
the  voluntary  principle  was  between 
3,000,000/.  and  4,000,000/.  of  money — not 
raised  by  the  rich,  but  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  He  therefore  did  think  it 
rather  too  hard  that  they  should  now  be 
called  upon  to  support  an  additional  en. 
dowment  for  an  additional  Establishment 
(for  to  that  this  grant  must  lead,  if  their 
arguments  went  for  anything),  and  es- 
pecially when  it  was  for  the  teaching  of 
principles  which  they  did  not  avow.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool  said, 
that  this  proposal  was  a  little  restitution. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  had 
said,  that  the  argument  went  to  endow  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  he  was  wil- 
ling to  vote  for  that  proposition  whenever 
it  was  made.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Newark  had  said,  that  the 
proposed  grant  was  a  restitution  of  6d.  in 
the  pounds  and  it  ought  to  be  20s.,  and 
as  honest  men  they  ought  to  pay  it ;  and 
then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  said,  ''  Don't  you  see 
what  fine  buildings  you  have  stolen  from 
them  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  can- 
not you  give  them  a  decent  building  at 
Maynooth  ? "  What  did  they  mean  by 
restitution  ?  Why  did  they  not  propose 
it  ?  He  might  not  think  an  endowment 
wise,  but  he  might  not  on  principle  object 
to  a  restitution.  He  contemplated  the 
proposed  alteration  with  great  alarm,  and 
thought  it  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  thought  it 


his  duty  to  give  additional  comfort  to  the 
students  at  Maynooth  he  (Mr.  Hindley) 
should  not  have  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  give  his  strenuous  opposition  to  such  a 
measure,  because  he  should  not  have 
thought  that  it  involved  in  it  all  that 
fatality  which  was  involved  in  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  John  Round  said,  nothing  could  be 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  he 
thought  it  highly  desirable  that  something 
should  be  done  for  the  elevation  of  the 
character  of  that  institution.  He  regarded 
the  present  measure  as  one  purely  of  civil 
polity,  and  as  such  he  should  give  it  his 
cordial  support.  He  was  convinced  that 
if  this  measure  did  not  pass,  an  irresistible 
impulse  would  be  «;iven  to  Repeal;  whereas 
the  concession  of  the  measure  would  in- 
duce a  grateful  return  from  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. He  was  not  weak  or  foolish  enough 
to  expect  a  grateful  return  from  the  arch- 
agilator,  but  he  had  a  faithful  reliance  ou 
the  representations  made  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvon^  the  hon.  Member  for  Ros- 
common, and  a  noble  Lord,  the  represen- 
tative of  a  noble  race,  who  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  aris- 
tocracy. He  (Mr.  Round)  believed  the 
measure  would  have  a  beneficial  result, 
and  therefore  he  should  give  it,  not  a 
weak,  or  hesitating,  but  an  honest  and 
sincere,   a  hearty  and   cordial,    support. 

Mr.  Brotherton  would  wish  to  do  justice 
to  Ireland,  without  doing  injustice  to  the 
Dissenters  of  England.  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  stood  in  a  difierent  relation  to 
the  Established  Church  than  the  Dissen- 
ters. He  did  not  think  the  Dissenters  had 
a  fair  claim  to  any  church  property.  But 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  it  must  be  recollected  that  they 
constituted  seven-eighths  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  they  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  support  a  Church  from  which 
they  could  derive  no  benefit.  Although 
he  approved  of  the  object  of  the  Bill,  he 
wished  that  the  end  should  be  accom- 
plished by  proper  means.  He  had  voted 
for  the  Appropriation  Clause,  and  for 
every  measure  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  state  of  the  Irish  people.  They  had 
an  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  which 
did  not  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was 
established ;  and  Government  had  the 
means  in  their  own  power  for  doing  all 
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that  was  required  for  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  of  Ireland  withoat  doing  injury  to 
any  body.  He  should  not  have  hesitated 
to  support  an  increased  grant;  but  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  had 
said,  that  this  was  not  merely  a  grant,  but 
that  it  involved  a  great  principle—that  it 
was  the  precursor  of  a  great  many  other 
measures.  He,  therefore,  began  to  con« 
aider  where  this  principle  might  lead  him. 
Was  he  to  vote  an  unlimited  sum  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  Dissenters  for  the  en- 
dowment of  another  Church  in  Ireland  ? 
They  had  been  told  that  night  that  the 
Dissenters  subscribed  between  2,000,000/. 
and  3,000,000/.  annually  in  support  of 
their  establishments ;  they  were  half  the 
population  ("No"):  he  believed  that  in 
Lancashire  they  were,  and,  besides,  they 
had  a  strong  feeling  on  this  question.  He 
would  be  no  party  to  a  bigoted  and  intole- 
rant "  No-Popery  "  cry.  He  did  not  look 
upon  the  various  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians as  antagonists,  but  as  one  great 
Christian  family,  each  class  having  its 
mission,  and  all  operating  together  for  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness  of  society. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  stating 
that  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  vote 
for  taking  the  amount  for  Maynooth  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund, more  especially 
as  the  Bill  before  the  House  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  precursor  of  measures  of 
which  no  one  could  see  the  end. 

Mr.  Borthwick  had  not  intended  to 
address  the  House  on  this  subject,  but 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  changed  his 
Motion  from  a  Motion  as  to  the  place 
from  which:  the  money  was  to  come,  into 
a  Motion  which  brought  again  before 
the  House  the  whole  principle  of  the  Bill. 
The  present  discussion  might,  in  fact,  be 
said  to  be  a  discussion  upon  the  entire 
principle  of  the  Bill.  He  had  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  House,  otherwise  be  would 
have  stated  his  reasons  which  induced 
bim  to  support  the  Bill.  In  supporting 
this  measure  he  was  aware  that  he  was 
about  to  vote  against  that  large,  sincere, 
and  patriotic  excitement  which  had  loaded 
the  Table  of  that  House  with  so  many 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
against  those  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
greatest  deference  and  the  most  profound 
respect,  and  to  whom  he  could,  under 
any  future  circumstances,  only  refer  with 
the  deepest  personal  gratitude.  He  could 
have  DO  object  of  a  personal  character 


in  supporting  the  present  measure  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  He  did  not  re- 
gard this  measure  on  account  of  assistance 
which  it  contributed  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of 
Ireland.  He  valued  it  rather  oo  account 
of  the  disposition  it  evinced.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  new  era  was  commencing,  in 
which  the  union  and  prosperity,  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  Ireland  would  be  pro- 
moted. He  believed  that  the  present 
measure  was  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
best  results  between  the  two  couatries. 
The  House  had  been  asked  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  the  right  hoc. 
Member  for  Devonport,  and  others,  to 
consider  how  far  the  consistency  of  pub- 
lic men  bore  upon  public  measures  — 
whether  the  House  ought  not,  ia  con- 
sistency, to  refuse  to  support  a  measure  of 
this  kind,  whether  good  or  bad,  because  it 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury, 
in  expressing  his  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure, talked  of  sublime  mediocrity,  and  of 
an  organized  hypocrisy.  But  if  the  boo. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  advantage  of  a  constitutional  Op- 
position, would  consider  what  might  be 
the  character  of  that  Opposition,  he 
might  find  that  it  was  composed  of  a 
hypocrisy  not  always  organized  —  of  a 
mediocrity  that  was  not  always  sublime. 
The  movement  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury had  been  followed  up  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh.  The  hoo. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  had  a  perfect 
right  to  make  the  remarks  which  he  did, 
and  to  state  the  reasons  why  he  thought  it 
inconsistent  to  vote  for  the  measure  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  But  he  thought 
that  the  case  was  somewhat  different 
with  respect  to  the  right  hoo.  Member 
for  Edinburgh.  That  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  a  Member  of  the  late  Whig  Go- 
vernment— a  Government  who,  when  in  Op- 
position,  by  manoeuvres  as  artfully  framed 
as  the  rules  of  Parliament  would  admit, 
did  in  1835  upset  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  That  Government, 
in  Opposition,  had  brought  forward  the 
Appropriation  Clause,  but,  when  in  office, 
they  abandoned  that  principle, and  allowed 
it  to  slumber  in  the  breast  of  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Sheffield,  who  was  its  con* 
sistent  supporter.     From  1830  to  1840i 
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the  late  Government  had  abandoned  that 
question;  and  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  called  upon  the  House  to  look  to  the 
consistency  of  honourable  men,  he  ought 
rather  have  first  looked  to  the  consistency 
of  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  by 
that  Government  of  which  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber. These  accusations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  reminded  him  of  the  lines  of 
Pope^  whoy  speaking  of  the  prudery  of  a 
lady  not  very  remarkable  for  her  virtue, 
said— 

"  Jttct  M  tome  bloekhead  rubs  hit  UioughUen  tkoll. 
And  Uianks  his  itan  be  wis  not  bom  a  fooL** 

Now  for  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of 
the  late  Government,  we  need  not  go 
further  than  to  refer  to  their  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  Appropriation  Clause.  How- 
ever,  he  would  vote  for  the  present  Bill, 
even  though  the  Government  might  have 
been  inconsistent  in  bringing  it  before  the 
House.     He  had  heard  it  said  that  they 
should  look  10  measures,  not  men  ;  and 
he  had  heard  others  say  that  they  should 
look  to  men  and  not  to  measures.     Now, 
he  thought  that  the  parties  who  uttered 
those  expressions  were  partly  both  right, 
and  partly  both  wrong.     Now,  he  would 
wish  to  know  what  there  was  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  either 
in  or  out  of  office,  which  made  him  open 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  with  re- 
ference to  this  matter.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  believed,  had  been  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  in  Parliament,  and 
he  believed  that  never  in  any  one  instance 
had  he  opposed  the  grant  to  Maynooth. 
The  grant  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1795,  and  certainly  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  in  the  Tory  party  continuing 
and  enlarging  a  grant   which   had   been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sanctioned  by 
George  HI.     It  had  been  urged  that  to 
change  this  grant  from  an  annual  into  a 
permanent  endowment,  would  be  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  perpetuity ;  but  he  was  at  a 
Joss  to  know  what  there  was  in  the  law  or 
practice  of  that  House  to  prevent  any  hon. 
Member  from  moving  a  repeal  of  this  Act 
of  Parliament  if  it  should  be  found  that  in 
any  way  those  funds  had  been  misapplied. 
The  House  had  been  reminded  by  an  hon. 
Member  who  had  spoken  that  evening, 
that  those  who  wished  for  this  measure 
would  not  vote  in   accordance  with  the 
opinions  or  the  feelings  of  the  constituent 
body  of  England.     On  this  subject   he 
might  refer  to  the  celebrated  speech  of 
Mr,  Burke  to  bis  constituents  at  Bristol, 
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in  1774,  in  which  that  distingnished  man 
said, — 

<<  Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  a  Representative  to  live 
in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspond* 
ence,  and  the  most  unreserved  commanication 
with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to 
have  great  weight  with  him ;  their  opinions, 
high  respect;  their  business, unremitted  atten- 
tion. It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his 
pleasures,  his  satisfactions  to  theirs ;  and 
above  all,  ever  and  in  all  cases  to  prefer  their 
interests  to  his  own.  But  his  unbiassed  opi- 
nion, his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you, 
to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  These 
he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure;  no, 
nor  from  the  laws  and  the  Constitution.  They 
are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of 
which  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your  Repre- 
sentative owes  you  not  his  industry  only,  but 
his  judgment,  and  he  betrays,  instead  of 
serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.*' 

He  thought  that  on  the  present  occasion 
he  was  best  serving  his  constituents  by 
exercising  that  free  judgment  with  which 
he  was  sure  that  at  no  distant  time  they 
would  fully  concur.     He  was  sure  that 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be  to 
him,  he  would  feel  more  satisfaction  at 
having  honestly  performed  his  duty  than 
if,  by  pursuing  a  different  coune,  he  had 
betrayed  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  in- 
terests both  of  his  constituents  and  his 
country.     When  he  looked  to  the  peti- 
tions with  which  the  Table  was  loaded,  he 
could  not  help  looking  at  that  agitation 
by  which  the  mighty  mind  of  this  country 
had  been  excited  on  this  question  ;  when 
he  saw  the  agitation  that  had  taken  place 
in  Liverpool  and  other  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, he  would  venture  to  say  that  those 
petitions  which    had   resulted   from  this 
agitation   did  oot   represent   the  honest 
mind    of    the    people   of   this    country. 
Those    whom    he    addressed,  wished    to 
support    the   Established   and   Reformed 
Church  of  that  country.     And  he  would 
call  attention  to  some  proceedings,  which 
had  appeared  in  an  Irish  newspaper,  and 
which  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  "  The 
Priests*     Protection     Society,"    presided 
over   by   a   nobleman    whose  name   was 
synonymous  with  everything  that  was  pa- 
triotic and  good— the  JBarl  of  Roden.  The 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  commenced 
with  a  prayer,  in  which  the  meeting  be- 
sought the  Divine  protection  for  the  so- 
ciety, and  prayed   that  the  priests   who 
were  now  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
might  be  enlightened,  and  that  the  Holy 
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Spirit  might  so  take  pouHsion  of  their 
hearts  and  enlighten  their  minds  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  come  out  of  the  spiritual 
Babylon,  where  they  were  in  danger  of 
perishing.  Now  he  thought  that  the  use 
of  such  language  as  that  was  inconsistent 
with  the  charity  which  distinguished  the 
Church  of  England.  That  Church  ex- 
tended its  toleration  to  Jews,  Turks,  He- 
retics, and  Infidels  }  and  he  thought  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
charity  which  distin^iished  that  Church 
to  use  language  of  this  description«  Now, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  means  of  agita- 
tion that  were  resorted  to,  to  stir  up  the 
public  mind  on  this  question,  he  might 
mention  that  he  had  heard  it  stated  that 
a  gentleman,  turning  out  of  a  church  in 
Chel(enham,  encountered  an  elderly  lady 
—and  she  asked  him  whether  it  was  realty 
true  that  Maynooth  was  going  to  be  built 
in  Cheltenham.  This  lady  was  evidently 
afraid  that  the  Pope  was  about  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  Cheltenham,  and  she  did 
not  know  what  might  be  the  result.  He 
thought  that  every  Member  of  that  House 
who  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  passing  this  Bill,  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  undertaking  that  respon- 
sibility. He  was  prepared  to  give  reasons 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  our  constitu- 
tional history.  When  they  looked  to  the 
fabric  of  this  mighty  Empire,  which  was 
spread  over  all  parts  of  the  globe — when 
they  recollected  the  fact  that  England,  to 
a  certain  extent,  was  responsible  for  the 
march  of  enlightenment  and  civilization, 
and  for  spreading  the  blessings  of  Christ- 
ianity amongst  mankind,  he  asked  whe- 
ther this  was  a  measure  to  which  they 
could  refuse  their  assent.  In  India,  they 
were  supporting  religions  t^iat  were  repug- 
nant to  Christianity.  In  India,  in  Malla, 
in  Canada,  in  Trinidad,  they  had  endowed 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  why, 
then,  should  they  deny  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  the  charitable  coun- 
tenance of  that  faith  which  they  supported 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ?  It  had  been 
asked,  whether,  with  respect  to  this  mea- 
sure, he  would  be  willing  to  trust  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests?  He  admitted  that  he  would 
not ;  but  he  would  trust  to  that  by  which 
he  was  never  deceived— he  would  trust  to 
human  nature.  Let  them  treat  Ireland 
with  kindness,  and  such  a  course  of  policy 
must  produce  satisfactory  results.  It  had 
been  said  that  the   Church  of  Ireland 


was  a  missionary  church ;  but  let  th«in 
recollect  that  that  Church  for  three  cen- 
turies had  proclaimed  the  truth  without 
making  any  additional  conversions ;  and 
why  was  this  but  because  the  system  with 
which  she  had  been  connected  had  ihnnid- 
ed  her  and  prevented  her  from  staDdio|r 
before  the  people  of  Ireland  in  her  niked 
simplicity  and  beauty.  The  English  Re- 
formation had  not  been  promoted  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  it  had  not  descended  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  classes,  but  had 
ascended  upwards  from  the  people  to  tbe 
aristocracy  **—  from  the  people  who  had 
listened  to  the  preachings  of  WickiiSisaod 
his  followers.  Let  that  Church  get  fair 
play  in  Ireland,  and  it  would  adtance. 
Mr.  Burke,  whose  opinions  he  had  already 
referred  to,  had  stated  that  the  agitation 
amongst  the  people  of  Ireland  was  not 
about  Popes,  but  about  potatoes;  and 
that  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  seal  which 
raised  rebellion  in  Ireland  but  theipiritof 
whisky.  The  truth  was  that,  after  all,  it 
was  chiefly  physical  relief  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  needed.  But  one  great  acces- 
sory to  the  promotion  of  this  great  object, 
would  be  the  exhibition  of  a  soolhiog  and 
conciliatory  spirit.  He  would  never  sop- 
port  any  measure  a£Fecting  the  rights  and 
revenues  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  ;  but  the  proposal  of  Governffleot 
involved  no  such  step.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  reiterating  his  approval 
of  the  Government  Motion. 

Mr.  Fax  Maule  said,  that  after  the 
patient  hearing  which  had  been  granted 
to  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  regretted 
now  to  trouble  the  House.  He  tbooght 
it,  however,  right  to  notice  some  allusiooi 
which  had  been  made  to  him,  and  bii 
conduct  out  of  the  House,  with  respect 
to  this  measure.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  had  gone  somewhat  out  of  hit 
way  to  attack  him  for  having  attended  a 
public  meeting;  and  had  endeavoured  to 
make  him  responsible  for  language  there 
held.  Now,  he  did  not  conceive  that  a 
person  present,  or  even  preskliog,  at  a 
public  meeting,  was  to  be  held  responsible 
for  all  that  fell  from  speakers  there,  io  (be 
heat  of  argument  and  debate.  Moreover, 
he  thought  that  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  language  used  at  these  roeetiogsi 
because  it  was  the  only  opportunity  and 
occasion  for  giving  vent  to  those  feelings  I 
and  moreover  it  was  somewhat  excoaablei 
inasmuch  as  the  fear  of  an  answer  was 
not  always  before  their  eyes,    Agaioi  wiib 
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retpect  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  those 
meetings,  he  was  no  more  responsible  for 
them  than  he  was  for  a  Resolution,  or  a 
Notice  of  Motion  in  the  shape  of  a  Reso- 
lution, of  that  House,  first  given,  then 
postponed,  then  altered;  and  at  last 
brought  forward,  when  its  proposer  ac- 
knowledged he  would  not  have  pressed  it 
if  it  endangered  the  measure  now  before 
the  House,  and  when  its  supporters  avowed 
they  would  not  vote  for  it  if  it  caused  any 
danger  to  that  Bill.  He  looked  upon  the 
use  of  this  language  as  a  safety-valve  for 
strong  public  opinion.  It  was  in  such 
places  as  these  meetings  that  public  opi- 
nion got  vent ;  and,  however  strong  the 
language  might  be,  the  public  had  a 
right  to  express  their  opinions,  and  it  was 
better  for  the  House  to  hear  them.  In 
voting  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Recorder,  he  (Mr.  Fox  Maule) 
did  so  with  the  simple  view  of  putting  a 
atop  to  the  measure  itself.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  bad  said,  that  with  respect  to  the 
principle,  hon.  Members  were  pledged  by 
their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Chari- 
table Bequests  Act  of  last  year;  but  it 
was  hard  that  those  who  consented  to  a 
Bill  with  a  clause  enabling  parties  to 
endow  certain  establishments  on  the  volun- 
tary principle,  should  be  pledged  to  the 
general  endowment  by  the  State  of  such 
inatitutions,  or  to  the  endowment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  ulti- 
mately, as  he  believed  it  would  turn  out, 
to  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churcfa.  Notwithstanding  the  silent  vote 
he  might  have  given  on  that  Bill,  and  not- 
withstanding he  might  have  voted  on  for- 
mer occasions  in  favour  of  the  grant  to 
Maynootb,  he  held  himself  at  liberty  to 
judge  of  this  as  a  new  and  permanent 
measure,  and  leading,  as  he  believed,  not 
only  to  the  endowment  of  Maynootb,  but 
to  the  future  endowment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  His  noble  Friend  on  this  side  of 
the  House  looked  forward  to  that  mea- 
sure with  sanguine  expectation ;  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  did  noi 
say  that  it  was  impossible  to  happen  :  no 
one,  indeed^  denied  that  the  present  mea- 
sure might  lead  to  that  event,  and  so  he 
had  a  right  to  judge  of  it.  Now,  the 
grant  was  to  foe  taken  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
arose  from  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  Some  Oentlemen  said  that 
the  sum  was  so  paltry  it  was  not  worth 


contending  about.  It  was  true  the  people 
did  not  care  about  the  money ;  they  had 
proved  their  generosity  in  granting  an 
enormous  ainount  of  Income  Tax,  and 
they  were  not  likely  to  quarrel  about  a 
sum  of  26,000/.  It  was  the  principle 
they  quarrelled  with ;  for  they  thought  it 
hard  that  the  grant  should  be  taken  not 
only  at  their  expense,  but  in  violation  of 
their  conscientious  feeling.  It  had  been 
said  that  a  *'  No-Popery'*  cry  had  been 
raised  against  the  measure.  He  did  not 
exactly  know  the  meaning  of  that  word. 
Did  it  mean  the  '*  No-Popery"  cry  pre- 
vious to  1829  ?  That  cry  was  then  raised 
against  the  possession  by  Roman  Catholics 
of  civil  privileges.  If  it  were  proposed  to 
give  a  Roman  Catholic  a  vote  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  or  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
then  the  crv  was  raised  that  the  Protest- 
ant  Constitution  of  the  country  was  in- 
vaded. That  he  called  a  "  No-Popery" 
cry.  But  here  it  was  proposed  to  give  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  more  than  the  mere 
concession  of  civil  privileges.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  endow  a  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
nary, principally  for  priests,  without  any 
supervision  from  the  State ;  and  leading 
(in  the  opinion  of  some)  ultimately  to  the 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
itself.  Surely  men  had  a  right  to  express 
their  opinion  on  this  subject,  without  be- 
ing charged  with  raising  the  cry  of  "  No 
Popery."  But  if  that  cry  was  complained 
of  now,  why  had  it  not  been  complained 
of  before?  Was  it  not  raised  against 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government  in  1837, 
1838,  and  1839,  in  all  its  original  power! 
If  the  Goyernment  talked  of  dealing  with 
municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  they 
were  met  with  that  cry ;  and  by  whom  ? 
By  the  party  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  the  members  and 
leaders ;  they  neither  disclaimed  it  then, 
nor  endeavoured  to  put  it  down.  On  the 
contrary,  they  made  all  the  use  of  it  they 
could.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel)  had  stated,  that  he  had  always 
disclaimed  proceedings  founded  on  the 
cry  of  "  No  Popery."  He  must  say,  that 
while  he  sat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  and  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery"  was 
raised  against  the  Government  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  never  heard  any  disclaimer 
of  it  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  and 
when  he  found  that  it  was  stated  the 
other  day  by  a  roost  respectable  individual 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  when  oppos- 
ing the  measure  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Go* 
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wnment,  did,  while  addressing  a  highly  I  using  ihem.     Dr.  Buchaaao,  iQaniirerto 
important  body  of  noen  from  Scotland,    his  tetter,  stated : 


give  countenance  to  that  •*  No- Popery" 
cry,  he  (Mr.  Fox  Maule)  thought  they 
had  a  right,  on  this  occasion,  to  receive 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  public 
eiplanation  of  the  course  which  he  fol- 
lowed in  regard  to  that  cry  when  he  was 
in  Opposition.  He  perceived  that  at  a 
meeting  held  the  other  day  at  Glasgow, 
a  most  extraordinary  statement  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan.  He  (Mr. 
Fox  Maule)  had  read  that  statement  with 
considerable  surprise.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve it ;  and  yet,  knowing  the  gentleman 
who  made  it,  he  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  that  there  had  been  any  wilful 
misrepresentation  on  his  part  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  (Mr.  Fox  Maule)  therefore 
wrote  to  Dr.  Buchanan  for  an  explana- 
tion. The  passage  in  Dr.  Buchanan's 
speech  at  Glasgow  the  other  day,  which 
contained  the  quotation  from  the  address 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  which  he  (Mr. 
Fox  Maule)  was  alluding,  was  in  these 
words  :— 


JUCTAACT  FROM  KOTE  BOOK  OF  THE  REV. 
DR.    BUCHANAN. 

"  We  were  much  struck,  and  deeply  inter- 
ested by  a  declaration  Sir  Robert  Peel  made 
while  referring  to  the  importance  of  bringing 
out  the  Bench  of  Bishops.  Independent  of 
rousing  the  English  Members  and  England 
generally  to  the  importance  of  our  individual 
question,  he  thought  it  was  of  the  highest 
moment  that  the  English  and  Scotch  Estab- 
lishments  should  unite  in  these  days  on  the 
common  ground  of  the  Protestant  faith,  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  Popery.  *  It 
is  impossible,  I  think,'  he  said,  with  great  ear- 
nestness of  tone  and  manner,  <  to  look  at  the 
progress  Popery  is  now  making,  and  the  efforts 
it  is  putting  forth,  without  anxiety  and  alarm. 
The  re-establishroent  of  the  order  of  the  Je- 
suits in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe — the 
movements  in  Prussia  and  Belgium — the  in- 
crease of  Popish  chapels  and  seminaries  in 
our  own  country,  show  us  too  clearly  what  we 
have  to  dread.  And  I  am  persuaded,*  he  con- 
tinued, •  that  we  shall  ere  long,  see  a  struggle 
arise,  in  which  again  we  shall  have  to  deter- 
mine the  question  whether  Popery  or  Protest- 
antism is  to  have  the  ascendancy.' " 

This  address  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  made  in  1838.  After  having  listened 
to  that  quotation,  the  House  ought  to  hear 
the  grounds  upon  which  Dr.  Buchanan  de- 
fends hisuseof  it.  He  would, therefore, read 
Dr.  Buchanan's  statement,  which  was  a  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  words  he  used 
at  the  meeting,  and  also  a  justification  for 


"  Glasgow,  Apnl  18, 1845. 
"My  dear  Sir,— I  have  received  your  leUer 
of  the  15th  instant  in  reference  to  a  speech  of 
mine  delivered  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Free 
Church  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  You  ex- 
press astonishment  at  a  certain  quotation  from 
a  note  book  of  mine,  which  the  newspaper 
report  of  my  speech  contained,  and  wish  me 
to  give  yott  some  information  regarding  iL 
I  can  have  no  possible  objection  to  aosver 
your  inquiries  upon  the  subject;  but  as  you 
indicate  an  intention  to  make  some  use  of  mj 
statement,  you  must  allow  me  to  mention  ihe 
circumstances  in  which  the  passage  from  my 
note  book  came  under  the  public  eye.  The 
Synod  was  discussing  a  motion  to  pelitwa 
Parliament  against  the  Maynooth  Endowment 
Bill.  In  speaking  on  that  question,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  allude  to  the  ridicule  which  many 
in  the  present  day  attempt  to  cast  on  ihe  no- 
tion that  Popery  is  ever  again  to  rise  into 
power,  or  to  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  this 
country  or  to  the  world.  On  such  a  point  I 
thought  it  important  to  be  able  to  adduce  the 
testimony  of  one  whom  no  one  could  accuse 
of  religious  fanaticism,  or  imagine  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  exaggerated  apprehensions  on 
the  subject  of  Popery.  Such  a  witness,  I 
thought,  every  one  must  allow  Sir  R.  Peel  lo 
be ;  and  having  in  my  possession  the  memo- 
randum  of  a  remarkable  statement  of  bis  re- 
garding the  threatening  aspects  of  the  Chordi 
of  Rome,  I  read  it  to  the  Synod. 

"  In  doing  so  I  ventured  to  think  and  say 
that  I  was  not  violating  any  principle  of  pro- 
priety ;  the  statement  in  question  having  been 
made,  not  to  a  private  individual,  but  to  an 
official  body,  and  having  reference  solely  to 
matters  which  were  patent  to  the  observation 
of  the  whole  world ;  the  statement,  moreow, 
being  one,  as  I  conceived,  both  true  and  im- 
portant, and  wbich  there  could  be  no  possible 
reason  for  concealing  from  any  one. 

"  If  the  report  of  my  speech  which  you  saw, 
was  that  which  appeared  in  the  ScotlithGrnd- 
iarif  the  quotation  from  my  note  book,  is  there 
given,  is  verbatim  et  literaiim,  as  I  wrote  ic 
down  within  an  hour  from  the  time  when  the 
words  were  spoken  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
interview  at  which  the  statement  was  made 
took  place  on  the  24th  March,  1838.  It  was 
addressed  to  a  deputation  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  on  the  subject  of  Church  extension. 
The  deputation  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Muir,  of  Edinburgh ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  MLcod, 
of  Glasgow ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Kirk- 
newton ;  Mr.  William  Collins,  of  Glasgow, 
and  myself.  Mr.  Colquhoon,  of  Killermoot, 
and  Mr.  Pringle,  of  Why  thank,  were  also  pre- 
sent  on  the  occasion. 

**  As  to  the  accuracy  of  my  note  book,  I 

have  the  most  perfect  con6dence.   Written  as 

the  memorandum  was,  so  immediately  after 

•  the  words  were  spoken,  and  read  over,  as  I 
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was  aceustomed  to  read  all  my  notes  of  our 
official  interviews  to  roy  Colleagues  at  the 
time,  I  am  as  certain  of  its  correctness  as  any 
fact  whatever. 

<*  In  all  this,  Mr.  Collins,  to  whom  I  have 
shown  your  letter,  cordially  and  unhesitatingly 
concurs.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  your's  most  truly, 

"  Robert  Buchanan. 
"  The  Right  Hon.  Fox  Maule." 

*'  P.S.  I  have  thought  it  better  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  entire  passage  of  my  note  book, 
to  which  this  letter  refers. 

•«  R.  B." 

This  was  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Bo- 
chanan,  a  man  who,  from  all  bis  know- 
ledge of  bim,  was  incapable  of  making 
any  misrepresentation  on  the  subject.  He 
would  not  contend  that  it  was  to  be  as- 
sumed that  this  statement  was  perfectly 
true,  until  he  had  beard  what  the  right 
boo.  Gentleman  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  to 
say  against  it ;  but  if  he  were  to  suppose 
it  to  be  true,  what  were  they  to  think  of 
the  great  leader  of  a  party  in  Opposition — 
a  party  who  thought  it  their  glory  and 
their  happiness  to  be  guided  by  such  a 
man.  and  to  have  their  minds  influenced 


and  swayed  by  him,  because  he  avowed 
that  he  entirely  went  alon^  with  them  in 
this  strong  •*No-Popcry"  feeling  which 
they  most  conscientiously  entertained, 
who  no  sooner  than  that  he  had  assumed 
the  reins  of  Government  came  forward, 
and  to  the  total  and  entire  subversion  of 
all  political  consistency  of  character,  pro- 
posed a  measure  of  the  description  such 
as  was  now  before  the  House.'  Without 
pretending  to  dictate  what  other  course 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  niij^ht  have  pur- 
sued, still  he  (Mr.  Fox  Maule)  certainly 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
his  Colleagues  might  have  avoided  falling 
into  this  difficulty  if  they  had  honestly 
set  to  work  in  a  real  and  tiue  way  of  le- 
gislation for  Ireland.  They  had  attempted 
to  bribe  that  country  to  peace  by  a  paltry 
grant  of  money,  and  the  concession  of  a 
most  indefensible  principle,  instead  of 
legislating  for  the  country  in  the  only 
proper  mode,  which  they  might  easily 
have  dene,  namely,  by  removing  the  in- 
juries which  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
received  from  this  country  in  their  poli- 
tical relations,  and  by  relieving  theni  fiom 
injustice  which  they  now  sufl'ered  under  in 
various  forms  of  their  civil  Government. 
To  :jiuch  measures,  he  would  answer  (or  it, 
if  they  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  House  would 
have  cordially  agreed,  and  they  were 
VOL.  LXXIX.    {2i'£} 
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measures  uhich  would  undoubtedly  have 
had   a   mucli   more   permanent  effect  in 
tranquillising  that  country  than   the  pre- 
sent  proposal.     The  right  hon.   Gentle- 
man (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  said  that,  with 
this  measure  he  sent   to  Ireland  a  mes- 
sage of  peace ;    but  what,  if  he   should 
by  so  doing  leave  the  apple  of  discord  in 
this  country  ?     If  he  had  sent  out  a  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  the  whole  civil  commu- 
nity, and  the  benefit  had  been  bestowed 
with  an  equal  hand,  then  a  large  money 
grant  might  have  been  willingly  concurred 
in,  and  might  have  produced  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ; 
but  framed  as  this  measure  was,  it  would 
not  and  could  not  have  the  effect  of  al- 
laying discord,  but  would,  in  bis  opinion, 
raise  a  feeling  of  discontent,  such  as  could 
only  be  the  effect  of  the  worst  possible 
policy.     For  it  was  impossible  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  hold  out  any  hope 
that  this  was  a  measure  on  which  he  could 
permanently  rest.     It  had  been  attributed 
to   agitation,   and    its    origin   had   been 
traced  to  their  fears,  and  not  to  their  love 
of  justice;  and  they  might  rely  upon  it 
that  all  those  who  traced  it  to  that  origin, 
and    who   saw    what   they    had    got   by 
agitation,  would  never  let  that  system  rest 
until  they  had  wrung  from   the   Govern- 
ment conditions  to  which  the  people  of 
England   would  never  willingly  consenr, 
but  to  which  if  the  Government  did  force 
them  to  consent,  he  believed  in   his  heart 
it  would  make  them  more  thorough-going 
Repealers   than    the    people    of    Ireland 
themselves   now    were.      He   believed    it 
was  the  conscientious   conviction  of  the 
great   body   of  the    people,  certainly  of 
his  (Mr.    Fox    Maule's)    countrymen,    at 
this    moment,  that  the   establishment   of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland, 
in    connexion    with    the     State,    would 
be  a  circumstance  to  which  they  would 
prefer   the  sweeping    away   of  all   Slate 
Church    Establishments  together.      Yes, 
even  this  they  would  rather  .^^ee  than  sub- 
mit to  such  a  violation  of  iheir  conscience. 
He  could  not  believe  that  it  was  even  yet 
too   laie  for  Her  Majesty's    Government 
to  try  whether  there  was  not  some  mode 
by  whicli  to  confer  peace  on  Ireland  other 
than  this.     He   did  not  believe  that  the 
sacrifice  they  were  making  was  worth  the 
result  ihey  were  anticipating  from  it.      In 
giv'ng  this  measure  to  Ireland  they  were 
making  a  sacrifice  of  all  public  character 
of  public  men— [I>oud  crie?^  of  ••  Hear, 
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hear,"]  Yes,  they  were  sacrificing  all 
public  character  of  all  public  men.  He 
thought  they  would  do  more  damage  to 
the  character  of  the  public  men  of  this 
country  by  such  a  measure  as  this,  than  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  any  Minister, 
even  with  all  the  consistency  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don (Lord  John  Russell),  in  his  long 
tried  and  honourable  political  career,  ever 
to  restore. 

Mr.  Pringle  :  As  it  is  very  rarely  that  I 
intrude   myself  on  the  attention   of  the 
House,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  be- 
speak their  indulgence  at  this  time.     It 
was  neither  my  wish  nor  my  intention  to 
have  taken  part  in  these  discussions,  nor 
would  1  have  done  so  now,  if  special  re- 
ference had  not  been  made  to  me  by  the 
right   hon.   Gentleman   the   Member  for 
Perth.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman   has 
quoted  certain  words  said  to  have  been 
spoken  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government,  at  an  interview 
at  which  I  was  present ;   and  my  recollec- 
tion has  been  appealed  to  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  quotation.     Sir,   I  perfectly 
well  remember  the  interview  alluded  to; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  it  is 
very  difficult  to  speak  to  precise  words, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so  with  confi- 
dence; but  as  to  the  substance  of  what 
was  then  said,  the  report  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  very  fair  report  so  far  as  J  recol- 
lect.    Now,  T  have  no  doubt  that  these 
were  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  time  he  uttered  them  ; 
and  I  have  no  less  doubt  that  he  still  con- 
tinues sincerely  to   entertain    them.     I 
moreover  believe,  that  if  my  right  hon. 
Friend  had   thought  that  this   measure 
would  have  a  tendency  to  shake  or  weaken 
the  Protestant  interests  in  this  country, 
and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  bring  them  into  immediate  and  direct 
collision  with  each  other,  he  would  never 
have  introduced  it.     And  it  is  just  be- 
cause I  myself  believe  that  it  will  have 
this  effect  thai  I  have  differed — and  I  need 
not  add  that   I   have  done  so  with  the 
greatest  pain — from  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
There  never  was  a  statesman  in  this,  or  in 
any  other  country,  to  whom  I  have  looked 
up  with  greater  respect  and  esteem.     I 
have  admired  the  comprehensive  wisdom 
of  his  policy,  and  was  proud  to  be  con- 
nected with  his  Administration.     On  all 
ordinary  measures  of  Government  I  wil- 
lingly gave  him  my  confidence ;  and  if,  at 
any  time^  from  imperfect  informatioo   I 


might  have  been  disposed  to  differ  from 
him,  I  was  ready  to  give  wav.  and  yield 
to  his  superior  judgment,    ^ut  in  the 
measure  now  before  us  there  are  ooosi- 
derations  involved,  on  which  1  can  yield 
my  judgment  to  no  man.    I  fear  that  it 
has  a  tendency,  certainly  not  contemplated 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  to  give  an  im* 
petus  to  the  growing  power  of  the  H^qMiw 
Catholics  in  the  Britbh  realms.     It  is  a 
step  in  a  wrong  direction.     It  is  a  de- 
parture   from   the  long-cherished  policy 
under  which  this  country  baa  proepered. 
It  contains  a  principle  which «  if  carried 
out,   must  lead  to  very  serious  conse- 
quences.  I  have  observed  in  some  speeehcs 
delivered  in  the  course  of  these  diacossioas 
a  disposition  to  exa<i;gerate  the  minm:  dif- 
ferences amongst  Christians,  and  to  place 
them  on  a  level  with  the  more  serious- 
confounding  the  essential  with  the  dob- 
essential    differences   in  form    with    dif- 
ferences   in    doctrine.    The    right    hon. 
Aj  ember  for  Edinburgh  treats  aUl  alike, 
and  makes  no  allowance  for  distinctioos 
which  are  generally  considered  the  asott 
serious  and  important.    With  such  latitB- 
dioarian  opinions  I  have  no  sympathy.     I 
have  observed  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  there  is  that,  which,  whenever  it 
is  brought   into  collision   with   Protest- 
antism, will  always  bring  on  a  struggle 
for  ascendancy;  and  I  greatly  fear  the 
measure  now  before  us  is  one  which  will 
go  far  to  advance  the   Roman  Catholic 
power  to  that  pocitioo,  and  hasten  that 
struggle.      You  will    certainly    have   It 
sooner  or  later ;  and  when  it  cones,  it  will 
be  a  fearful  one.    The  measure  itself  ia 
represented  as  not  very  important:  one 
calls  it  a  mere  question  of  education ;  an- 
other, only  one  of  more  or  less  money. 
We  are  told  that  the  principle  has  been 
admitted  before,  and  long  acquiesced  in  ; 
that  we  are  disputing  now  that  which  we 
ought  to  have  contested  at  an  earlier  stage- 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  all  very  true ;  but 
the  lesson  which  I  would  deduce  is,  that 
we  ought  to  be  the  more  careful  and  cir- 
cumspect when  measures  affecting  the  re. 
ligious  interests  of  the  country  arc  brought 
forward,  and  consider  well,  and  anxiously* 
what  may  be  their  ultimate  tendeoCT.     At 
every  step  which  we  may  be  c«lled  oo  to 
take,  we  ought  to  be  watchful  and  oo  enr 
guard  against  the  admission  of  any  prin- 
ciple on  which  an  argument  for  ulterior 
measures  may  be  raised.    It  is  my  ofaser- 
vation  of  the  past,  that  renders  ne  the 
more  jealous  on  the  present  oocifioo.    It 
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is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been  led  to 
MDsider  the  subject  now  before  us  with 
the  deeper  anxiety;    and  it  is  for  this 
reason,  that  after  such  anxious  considera- 
tion I  cannot  give  it  my  acquiescence.     I, 
at  the  same  time,  do  not  shut  my  ejffes 
against  the  embarrassments  with  which 
the  Government  are  surrounded.     I  am 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  they 
must  encounter  in  their   endeayours  to 
govern  a  country  so  divided  as  Ireland  is 
by  religious  parties :  and  I  can  make  great 
allowances  for    their   willingness  to    go 
great  lengths  in  their  anxiety  to  maintain 
peace  in  that  country.     1  can  farther  con- 
ceive  how  in  their  eagerness  to  effect  this 
important  object,  they  may  have  over- 
loosed  the  depth  and  strength  of  Protest- 
ant feeling  in  this  country,  and  not  been 
sufficiently  aware  how  much  their  course 
was  calculated  to  wound  that  feeling.    I 
give  them  credit,  too,  for  the  sincerity  of 
their  declarations  that  they  do  not  con- 
template ulterior  measures ;  and  I  believe 
that  they  not  only  do  not  intend  any  ulte- 
rior measures,  but  that  they  do  not  consi- 
der this  as  necessarily  leading  to  ulterior 
measures.     But  then   I  cannot  overlook 
the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  other 
speakers  in  this  debate;  more  especially 
when  I  find  the  same  view  taken  by  states- 
men who  entertain  the  most  opposite  sen- 
timents regarding  its  expediency.    I  may 
allude,  particularly,  to  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  (Lord  J,  Rusttell),  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Devonport 
(Sir  George  Grey),  who  extolled  the  mea- 
sure chiefly  as  introducing  a  new  course 
of  policy,  and  as  leading  necessarily  to 
ulterior  views  which  the  Government  dis- 
claim, and  which  would,  confessedly,  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  the  Protestant  in- 
terests in  this  land,  and  exalting  the  Roman 
Catholic.    They  have  said,  and  I  fear  with 
too  much  reason,  that  though  the  present 
Ministers  may  not  be  disposed  to  take  the 
next  step,  yet  they  have  removed  an  ob- 
stacle and  prepared  the  way ;  and  those 
who  come   after  them  will  thus  be  en- 
abled to  take  it.     Such  are  the  hopes 
which    they    build   upon    this    measure. 
And  such  also,  are  the  fears  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  others  who  oppose  it      In 
these  fears  I  am  compelled  to  participate. 
I  shall  not  discuss  the  reasons  why  I  en- 
tertain  them.    In  doing  so,  I  could  hardly 
avoid  expressing  opinions  which  must  give 
pain  to  certain  Members  of  this  House^ 


who  differ  from  me  on  important  points  of 
religion  ;  and  I  am  most  desirous  to  avoid 
saying  anything  which  would  hurt  their 
feelings.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Ward)  has  done  his  utmost  to  pro- 
voke such  discussions ;  but  I  shall  not  be 
tempted  to  enter  on  them.  I  have  never 
seen  them  lead  to  any  good  result  in  this 
House ;  and  in  an  assembly  constituted  as 
this  is,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be 
edifying.  To  my  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low subjects  and  fellow  Christians  I  en- 
tertain nothing  but  sentiments  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  I  should  be  the  more  inclined 
to  treat  their  feelings  with  considoratiDn« 
and  bestow  on  them  every  favour,  because 
I  cannot,  conscientiously,  accord  them  this. 
I  have  now  to  thank  the  House  for  the 
attention  and  indulgence  with  which  they 
have  listened  to  me  while  I  have  en- 
deavoured briefly  to  state  the  grounds  for 
my  decidedly  opposing  this  Bill,  I  may 
have  stated  them  feebly  and  imperfectly ; 
but  I  know  that  they  are  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  resisted  by  a  great  proportion 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland. 
There  may  be  some  who  may  not  have 
rested  their  opposition  ou  enlightened 
views ;  and  there  may  be  many  who  have 
had  other  reasons  for  agitating  the  question 
loudly  and  clamorously ;  but  do  not  sup-* 
pose  that  the  resistance  is  confined  to 
these.  The  feeling  is  strong  and  deep  in  the 
bosoms  of  many — many  of  the  most  loyal 
and  attached  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
amongst  Protestants  of  all  denomina- 
tions— but  more  especially  amongst  those 
who,  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Churches  of  these  realms,  have  long 
been  reluctant  to  give  full  yent  to  their 
feelings,  though  these  have  not  been  the 
less  deeply  wounded,  and  who  are  now 
mourning  in  anguish  over  the  progress  of 
measures  which  they  dread,  but  cannot 
successfully  avert 

Mr.  M,  J,  G'Connell  rose  to  express  to 
the  House  the  feelings  which  he  knew 
to  prevail  pretty  extensively  among  his 
fellow  countrymen  and  co-religionists  on 
this  subject— a  feeling  of  cordial  gratitude, 
which  was  not  confined  indeed  to  the 
Government,  but  which  was  extended  to 
them,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
brought  this  measure  forward,  as  well  as 
for  the  measure  itself.  He  thought  it 
was  an  honest  confession  which  the  lead- 
ing Members  of  the  House  had  made. 
They  perceived  that  their  Government 
policy  to  Ireland  had  been  founded  in 
error,  and  in  the  most  candid  manner  they 
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had  come  forBrard  and  stated  that  error  to 
the  House,  thus  giving  Ireland  hope  that 
this  was  the  beginning  of  a  bett  r  policy 
towards  that  country.     He  must  also  ex- 
press the  thanks  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
— though  that  had  not  been  so  generally 
signified   by  others,  yet  he  knew  it   was 
entertained  towards  the  great  body  of  the 
Opposition  party,  particularly  to  the  noble 
Lord  the   Member   for   London,   for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  thrown  himself 
into,  the  support  of   this  measure — not- 
withstanding those  temptations  to  a  con- 
trary line  of  policy  which  a  man  of  less 
strength  of  mind  could  not  have  resisted, 
ftnd  which  others  of  his  Colleagues  have 
not  so  well  resisted — he,  rising  above  all 
such   temporary  motives^  had  given  this 
measure  a  support  which  he  was  certain 
would  be  gratefully  remembered  in  Ireland. 
The  measure  was  valuable  in  spite  of  the 
amallness  of  the  sum,  with  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ashton  had  taunted  them  to- 
night— it  was  valuable  to  Ireland,  because 
they  looked  at  it  as  first  of  a  series.     Let 
him  not  be  misunderstood,  and,  if  passible, 
let  him  not  be  misrepresented.     He  did 
not  speak  of  the  endowment  of  the  priests, 
which  hon.  Members   were  so  anxious  to 
combat  before  it  was  proposed,   though 
upon   that  question  he  would  appeal  to 
the   whole  party  opposed  to  him — from 
the  hon.  Member   for  Oxford   University 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  ; 
but  he  wished  to  know  on  what  intelligible 
principle   the  endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  would   now  be  refused  if 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  to  ask  for  an 
endowment  on  the  ground  that  their  re- 
ligion  was  the  religion  of  the   majority. 
Those  who  made  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
must  take  care  that  they  did  not  open  the 
eyes  of  the  Irish  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
entitled tomore.  Hewasgladlhatthe  people 
of  Ireland  did  not  wish  it.     He  believed 
that  a  better  arrangement  could  be  made. 
The  measures  to  which  he  alluded  were 
of  a  class  which  were  pressed  upon   the 
House  two  years  ago,  in  the  memorable 
debate    on    the    Motion    of    Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien.     There   was   the   landlord    and 
tenant  question.     They  had  made  inquiry 
into  the  subject ;    and  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  had  far 
surpassed  the  hopes  which  he  entertained. 
Though  it  was  not  all  he   wished    for,  it 
was  much  better  than  he  expected.     He 
trusted  that   the   Government   would,   as 
soon  as  possible — for  in  this  case  be  gave  { 


more  than  twice   who  gave  quickly— be 
trusted    that  the  Government  would»  u 
soon   as  possible,  bring  forward  some  of 
the  practical  conclusions  of  that  Report. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  fraa- 
chise.     He  would  not  go  into  that  ques- 
tion now,  further  than  to  say  that  he  trust- 
ed no   bigoted  adherence  to    their  past 
policy  would  prevent    them  treating  this 
subject  in  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit. 
Then  there  was  the  question  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield, 
which    was  not  now  in  debate ;   bat  he 
would  say  of  that  question,  that  all  the 
measures    for  the  pacification  of  Ireland 
would   prove    fruitless  until  that  Cborch 
was  put  on  a  fair  footing — on  sucha  footiog 
as  would  be  satisfactory  to  them  if  they  were 
the  poor  majority,and  were  called  on  to  sop- 
port  the  Church  of  a  rich  minority.    Tbej 
were  told  that  the  Irish  people  would  not  be 
grateful  for  this  measure.      If  it  were  fol- 
lowed up  as  he  had  suggested  he  was  con- 
fident they  would  be  warmly  grateful.    He 
would  not  tell  them  that  by  these  means 
they  would  suppress  the  Repeal  agitation, 
or  a  desire  for  a  domestic  Legislature ;  but 
then  there  were  two  ways  of  condactin^ 
the  Repeal  agitation.     There  was,  first,  the 
system  of  large  meetings^  of  which  some 
were    afraid,  and   some    pretended  to  be 
afraid  ;  and  there  was  the  system  of  ngi- 
tating  the  question  in  pamphlets,  in  debates, 
in    Motions  before    this   House.    If  thej 
would  endeavour  to  conciliate  Ireland  thej 
must  act  as  much  for  her  benefit  as  the  best 
Parliament  could  do  which   would  sit  in 
College-green.       Then   they    would  take 
away  all  danger  from  the  Repeal  agitation; 
and  the  only  question  for  Repealers  then 
would   be,  had  the  British  Parliament  the 
power  to  secure  their  true  interests.     But 
there  was  one  circumstance  which  he  feared. 
If  this  extraordinary  opposition  to  the  grant 
continued— this  strange  coalition  between 
the  highest  churchmen  and  the  lowest  foluo- 
taries  — if  this  flame  should  continue  to  burn 
till  the  next  Session,  he  did  fear  that  angry 
and  dangerous  feelings  would  be  excited 
in  Ireland.     If  they  saw  the  first  men  in 
Parliament  driven  from  their  seats  for  sup- 
porting this  grant,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
strong  fears,  not  only  for  the  Legislative 
Union,  but  for  that  which  was  far  more 
valuable,  the  form  of  the  connexion  between 
the  countries,  or  even  the  substance  of  ih^t 
connexion  itself.     His  hon.  Friend,  if  be 
might  still  call  him  so,  had  told  them  of 
the  power  of  the  voluntary  principiei  and 
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had  asked  the  Roman  Catholics  why  they 
did  not  do  as  the  English  Dissenters  did  ? 
and  the  hon.  Member  had  read  to  them  the 
enormous  sums  which  the  Dissenters  paid 
for  the  support  of  their  religion.  Why, 
this  reminded  him  of  the  old  story  of  the 
]ady»  who  asked  how  it  was  possible  any 
persons  could  be  starving,  when  so  many 
nice  cakes  could  be  had  for  twopence? 
The  twopence  was  wanting.  How  could 
the  hon.  Member  compare  the  rich  sub- 
stantial Dissenters,  composed  of  the  middle 
classes  of  England,  with  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  All  the  blue  books  which  had 
been  published,  revealing  the  starving 
miserable  condiiion  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
showed  that  the  comparison  was  altogether 
absurd.  He  trusted  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  would,  in  the  exercise  of  that  vigor- 
ous common  sense  which  they  used  in  all 
cases  except  where  their  religious  prejudices 
were  excited,  and  even  in  those  cases  after 
the  excitement  had  passed  away,  would  see 
thai,  in  supporting  the  grant,  they  were 
really  doing  an  act  which  was  worthy  of 
Christianity— that  they  were  uniting,  in  one 
bond,  parties  of  different  sects,  but  who  yet, 
in  the  more  important  articles  of  faith, 
could  recognise  Churchmen,  Dissenters, 
and  Catholics  as  making  up  different  por- 
tions of  their  common  Christianity. 

Sir  jR.  Peel  said :  Sir,  as  I  have  already 
had  the  opportunity  on  three  several  occa- 
sions of  slating  fully  to  the  House  the  mo- 
tives that  have  influenced  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  introducing  this  measure^ 
and  their  general  views  respecting  it,  and 
of  answering  questions  put  to  me  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  as  to  their  ulterior 
objects,  I  shall  think  it  unnecessary  on  this, 
the  fourth  occasion,  to  trouble  the  House 
with  many  observations.  Sir,  I  consider 
the  present  Motion  to  be  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  we  discussed  upon  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  distinctly  avows 
that  his  object  is  to  defeat  the  measure. 
The  issue,  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for 
which  we  contended  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  and  those  who  voted  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  will,  I  think 
feel  themselves  under  an  equal  obligation 
to  vote  now  against  the  proposition  of  the 
hon,  and  learned  Gentleman.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  proposal  was 
supported  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Ashton*under-Lyne.     That 


hon.  Gentleman,  I  understand,  is  the  organ 
and  representative  of  the  great  body  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country,  which  is 
not  unfriendly  to  the  voluntary  principle; 
and  yet  I  was  surprised  to  hear  in  the 
course  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle, 
man,  that  if  this  measure  had  been  pro- 
posed originally  by  me — if  this  grant,  in- 
steadof  being  brought  forward  as  a  perma- 
nent, had  been  proposed  as  an  annual  one  ; 
or  if  I  now  consented,  instead  of  proposing 
a  permanent  measure,  to  ask  for  an  annual 
grant,  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  ac« 
quiesce  in  that  proposal  to  grant  the  whole 
sum  which  I  propose  of  26,000^,  if  it  were 
merely  an  annual  vote,  although  he  feels 
it  his  duty  to  contend  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  against  it  as  a  permanent  vote. 
Now,  Sir,  1  cannot  reconcile  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  opinions  upon  the  voluntary 
principle  with  his  readiness  to  support  the 
vote  of  an  annual  grant ;  and  I  cannot 
understand  how,  against  the  spirit  of  at 
least  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
presented  petitions  against  this  Bill,  if  we 
merely  make  the  change  of  converting  the 
vote  from  a  permanent  to  an  annual  one, 
he  would  support  the  measure.  Sir,  I 
think  there  is  little  diflference  in  point  of 
principle  between  the  raising  the  sum  of 
26,000/.  yearly,  or  embodying  it  in  a  Bill 
permanently.  I  think  the  former  would 
amount  to  almost  as  strong  an  engagement 
on  our  part — unless  there  were  some  very 
strong  and  conclusive  reasons  for  its  with- 
drawal— as  to  propose  now  a  vote  of 
26^000/.  permanently;  and  that  it  would 
in  point  of  fact,  be  virtually  an  engage- 
ment for  its  continuance  little  less  binding 
than  if  we  inserted  it  in  a  permanent  Bill. 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  purchase  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  support  by  making  that 
change.  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  believe 
that  It  would  purchase  little  support  from 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  disapprove  of 
the  grant;  and  even  if  it  purchased  much 
support,  1  should  not  now  be  disposed  to 
make  the  change ;  but  I  believe  that  in 
Ireland  it  would  totally  alter  the  character 
of  the  measure.  Sir,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  considered  as  an  indication  of 
distrust,  and  that  the  alteration  would  be 
completely  at  variance  with  that  spirit  in 
which  I  profess  to  bring  it  forward.  On 
that  account,  therefore,  it  is  wholly  out  of 
my  power  to  consent  to  that  alteration, 
and  I  shall  do  all  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  do  to  prevail  upon  the  House  to  pass 
the  measure  in  its  present  shape,  and  as 
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a  permanent  grant.  Siril  Rmst  also  be 
permitted  to  say,  witnessing  the  feeling 
that  prevails  in  this  country,  that  I  think 
there  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  avoid* 
ing  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  annual 
grant  upon  this  subject.  Sir,  I  do  firmly 
believe  that  by  that  means  the  present 
ferment  will  in  a  great  measure  cease.  I 
believe  that  the  example  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ireland  will  not  be  lost  upon 
this  country.  We  cannot  deny  that  the 
feeling  of  the  Protestant  population  of 
Ireland  with  respect  to  this  vote  is  ma* 
terially  diflferent  from  that  of  theProteatant 
population  of  England;  and  I  believe  that 
one  great  advantage  of  the  vote  is  the 
connecting  link  that  it  forms  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  country.  Happen  what  may,  I  do 
believe  that  from  the  example  set  by  the 
great  portion  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
— from  the  wish  which  I  believe  is  cor- 
dially entertained  by  many,  or  at  least  a 
great  portion  of  the  Protestant  body,  to 
conciliate  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
and  put  an  end  to  these  discussions— I  do 
believe  that  that  wish  will  have  a  tendency 
to  abate  religious  animosity  there.  But 
certainly  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  pre* 
sent  measure,  I  should  contemplate  with 
the  greatest  pain  and  regret  the  prospect 
of  that  annual  agitation  which  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  an  annual  grant. 
Sir,  I  may  be  told  that  there  will  be  a 
Motion  brought  forward  to  repeal  the  Bill 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  I  con- 
aider  if  anv  such  discussion  should  then 
arise,  that  it  will  be  of  a  totally  different 
character  than  if  the  vote  had  been  merely 
an  annual  and  isolated  one.  So  much 
with  respect  to  the  general  feelings  I  en- 
tertain upon  the  subject,  and  which  I 
thought  it  right  to  state  before  I  notice 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Northampton.  I  must 
observe,  that  with  regard  to  my  conduct  in 
1829,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred 
to  the  course  I  took  with  respect  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  after 
expressing  his  regret  at  the  inconsistency 
of  public  men,  has  referred  to-night,  as  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  to  the  course  I 
pursued  in  1829  with  regard  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Relief  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  thinks  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted,  both  with  reference  to  my 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  class  to 
which  I  belong,  that  of  public  men,  that  I 


did  not  on  that  occaaion  retire  from 
office,  at  the  same  time  cordially  support- 
ing the  measure  for  the  relief  of  Roidsq 
Catholic  disabilities.  Sir,  I  admit,  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  there  may  be 
many  occasions  on  which  it  would  be  (he 
duty  of  a  publio  man  to  relinquish  office  n- 
ther  than  propose  a  measure  contrary  to 
the  principles  he  had  heretofore  supported. 
I  think  the  propriety  of  his  taking  that 
course  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  ef* 
feet  which  his  retirement  might  have  upon 
the  success  of  the  particular  measure  which 
he  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  Sir,  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectlj 
honourable  and  just  to  do  so^  I  believe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  fully 
justified  in  relinquishing  office  at  the 
time  he  did,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  thinks  that  I  ahould  have  pursued, 
the  same  course  in  1829.  Sir,  that  u 
precisely  the  course  I  wished  to  ponue, 
and  which  I  intended  to  pursue.  Until 
within  a  month  of  the  period  when  i 
myself  consented  to  bring  forward  a  mea* 
sure  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Cstbolie 
disabilities,  I  did  contemplate  retirement 
from  office,  not  because  I  shrank  froa 
the  responsibility  of  proposing  the  mea- 
sure— not  because  I  feared  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  -^  not  because  I  was  sot 
prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  priraie 
friendship  and  political  connexion,  bet 
because  honestly  believing  that  my  retire- 
ment  might  promote  the  success  of  the 
measure  which  I  then  thought  necessirj, 
I  thought  I  might  assist  my  noble  Friend 
in  carrying  that  measure  were  I  to  mtii 
the  sacrifice  of  office,  and  to  give,  as  I 
intended,  a  cordial  support  in  my  printe 
capacity  to  that  meaiure.  But,  Sir,  whea 
did  I  change  my  opinion  7  I  changed  it 
when  it  was  demonstrated  to  me  that  it 
was  necessary  I  should  hiake  the  sacrifice 
—that  I  should  retain  office  }  but  whei , 
it  was  shown  to  me  that  however  humble 
my  abilities  might  be,  yet«  considering 
the  situation  which  I  held,  that  with  mf 
retirement  from  office,  the  carrying  of  thai 
measure  would  become  totally  impossible; 
when  it  was  proved  to  me  that  there  wen 
object iona  in  the  highest  quarter  wbick 
could  not  be  overcome,  unless  I  wst  pt««j 
pared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  much  thit 
was  dear  to  me ;  when  it  was  intimated  ^ 
me  by  my  noble  Friend  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  highest  authorities  of  ths 
Church  of  England  to  offer  the  mostilt' 
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cided  opposition  to  tbe  meaBore;  when 
my  noble  Friend  intimated  to  roe  that  he 
thought,  if  I  perievered  in  my  intention 
to  retire^  succets  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
it  waa  then  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
"  I  will  not  expose  others  to  the  obloquy 
and    the  suspicion  from  which  I  myself 
shrink.     I  know  all  the  consequences  of 
my  being  the  person  to  propose  the  relief 
pf  the  Roman  Catholics  from  their  present 
disabilities;  but  the  moment  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  obstructions  to  the  success 
of  the  measure  will  be  infinitely  increased 
by  my  retirement,  then  I  will  set  the  ex- 
ample of  making  the  sacrifice,  and,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may,  1  will  pro- 
pose the  measure/'     Sir,  these  are   the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
do  think  I  acted  a  more  honourable  part 
in  consenting  to  retain  office  and  propos- 
ing  (bat  measure— that  I  took  a  part  mure 
for  the  character  of  a  public  man,  than 
if   I  had  said  to  my  Sovereign  and  my 
Colleagues,  *'  You  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
obloquy  of  proposing  this  measure  while  you 
still  retain  office  ;  I  will  advise  the  Crown 
to  give  its  assent  to  the  measure,  but  I  will 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
it  forward."    Sir,   whatever  taunts   may 
now  be  thrown  out— I  must  say  that  be- 
lieving this  measure  advantageous  to  the 
public  —  foreseeing  the   opposition   with 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  encountered,  I 
now,  in  spite  of  all  these  taunts  and  sar- 
casms, again  say,  that  I  think  it  is  more 
becoming  in  me  to  propose  this  measure, 
and   submit   to  its  consequences,  rather 
than  say,  "  I  think  it  necessary ;  but  I  ad- 
vise  you  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
to  come  forward  and  expose  yourselves  to 
the  responsibility  of  proposing  it/*     So 
much,  Sir,  for  the  principles  on  which  I 
think  public  men  ought  to  act  in  retaining 
office^     If  I  believed  now  that  my  relin- 
quishment of  office  would  facilitate  the 
carrying  of  this  measure,  I  should  unhesi- 
atingly  prefer  the  relinquishment  of  office 
to  the  loss  of  this  measure.     Sir,  with 
respect  to  the  reference  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Perth  to 
an  interview  which  took  place,  seven  years 
ago,  with  a  deputation  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  I  must  say,  that  of  that  depu- 
tation I  have  so  imperfect  a  recollection, 
that  until  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr«  Pringle) 
rose  to  speak,  or  at  least  until  he  referred 
to  it  himself,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
he  was  one  of  that  deputation.     I  think 
the  right  hon.  OentlemaD  says  that  it  was 


seven  years  since  that  interview.  Now,  I 
must  say,  that  when  he  stated  that  a 
reverend  divine  had  taken  a  note  of  what 
had  passed  on  that  occasion — I  must  say, 
that  1  wish  he  had  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating,  at  the  time,  whether  I 
acquiesced  or  not  in  his  statement.  I 
should  like  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  revising  the  whole  of  that  conversation. 
Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  I 
stated  then  that  I  thought  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  had  a  common  cause 
with  the  Established  Church  of  England 
— that  I  thought  the  cause  of  establish- 
ments as  dissevered  from  the  voluntary 
principle,  was  a  common  cause.  No 
doubt  I  stated  then  what  I  feel  now — my 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  faith  I 
profess.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
also,  although  I  have  no  record  of  the 
conversation,  no  recollection  of  the  pro- 
ceedings— but,  seeing  that  at  the  time 
a  relif^ious  flame  was  excited  throughout 
the  Continent — seeing  that  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Prussia,  a  great  deal  of  re- 
ligious excitement  prevailed — I  do  believe 
that  I  viewed  with  the  greatest  uneasiness 
and  alarm  the  prospect  of  a  religious  con- 
test in  this  country.  1  think  it  probable 
that  I  said,  foreseeing  from  the  disputes 
in  the  Prussian  States  that  there  might  be 
a  great  struggle  for  ascendancy  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics — that  I 
feared  the  approaching  revival  of  those 
times  when,  instead  of  being  engaged  in 
political  conflicts,  we  should  be  engaged 
in  such  religious  disputes  as  agitated 
Europe  three  hundred  years  ago.  Sir,  of 
this  I  am  confident,  that  I  said  nothing  to 
encourage  hostility  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics.  1  never  heard  of  that  conver- 
sation, from  the  time  of  its  taking  place, 
till  the  present  moment — and  it  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  seven  years  since  it 
—nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  whisper  of 
till  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers.  At  all 
events,  no  practical  result  followed  from 
that  conversation.  Sir,  with  respect 
to  these  expressions  about  "  Popery,"  I 
must  say  that  they  are  very  contrary  to 
the  language  I  had  been  always  in  tbe 
habit  of  using.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  man, 
speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to 
substitute  the  word  *'  Popery,"  and  we 
have  been  told  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  them;  but  as  the  matter  took 
place  seven  years  ago,  I  can  only  say  that 
having  no  recollection  of  it,  I  cannot  ac- 
quiesce in  the  correctness  of  the  report 
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of  the  rev.  Gentleman.  I  ihould  like 
to  have  heard  the  interlocutory  observa- 
tions;  but,  in  short,  I  cannot  undertake, 
when  the  rev.  Gentleman  says  he  made  a 
note  of  it  at  the  time,  to  recollect  the 
precise  expressions.  I  never  since  made 
any  reference  to  it;  and  considering  how 
my  time  has  been  occupied  for  the  last 
seven  years,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  an  unqualified  and  deci- 
sive assent  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ver- 
sion of  my  words.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  them;  but  I  «»reatly  doubt  whether  any 
of  the  observations  I  made  had  precisely 
the  meaning  which  he  has  attributed  to 
them.  Sir^  this  1  know,  that  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  I  never  encouraged  the 
presentation  of  a  single  petition  against 
them — I  never  raised  a  **  No-Popery"  cry 
— I  advised  those  who  consulted  me  to 
leave  it  all  to  the  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  Legislature — and  I  never  was  a 
party  to  any  cry  which  might  impede  the 
progress  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Sir, 
I  must  say,  that  if  it  was  my  object  to 
form  a  combination  against  Popery,  and 
to  obstruct  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
late  Government,  it  is  remarkable  that  I 
volunteered  to  come  forward  Session  after 
Session,  to  support  this  grant  to  May- 
nooth;  that  in  1841  I  did  all  I  could  to 
prevail  on  my  hon.  Friends,  who  were 
adverse  to  the  grant,  not  to  press  it  to  a 
division,  but  to  permit  the  vote  to  pass, 
end  I  said  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  any 
opposition  to  it.  Sir,  the  general  temper 
in  which  I  spoke  may  be  presumed  from 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  tiow  an 
hon.  Baronet,  opposite,  who  spoke  after 
tne,  and  who  in  1841  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  very  friendly  to  our  party.  In 
referring  to  my  speech  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man made  these  observations  :-- 

"  I  think  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  who  has  done  himself  so  much 
honour  by  the  course  he  has  dared  to  take  on 
this  question,  and  for  which  he  will  doubtless 
gain  credit  out  of  doors." 

Then,  wiih  respect  to  this  vole  for  May- 
nooth^  when  I  was  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
in  1813,1  proposed  it  to  the  House;  and 
in  1841,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
religious  excitement,  and  when  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  the  course  that  would 
be  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  wore  especially  with  regard  to , 


their  religious  policy  towards  Ireland  in 
1841, 1  did  not  shrink  from  avowing  my 
opinions  in  favour  of  that  vote.  I  said 
that  we  had  entered  into  a  virtual  and 
substantial  engagement,  and  that  it  vas 
impossible  for  Parliament,  without  hurt- 
ing and  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  witbdnw 
that  which  had  been  continued  to  then 
for  nearly  forty  years.  Sir,  in  saying  ikii, 
I  entertain  all  my  former  feelings  and 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  faith  to  which 
I  belong ;  and  I  do  believe  that  the  vote 
I  propose  is  not  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  either  with  a 
view  to  their  temporal  or  religious  princi- 
ples. Sir,  I  think  it  utterly  impossible  to 
withhold  this  grant ;  1  cannot  adviie  the 
course  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Meml>er  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge — he  calls  upon 
us  to  protect  existing  interests,  but  warai 
us  against  any  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Sir,  I  believe  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  geoeraliy 
are  very  indifferent  as  to  any  alliance 
with  the  State ;  but  how  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  suppose  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  come  forward  and  ad- 
vise that  this,  whether  it  be  an  alliance  or 
a  connexion,  or  whatever  term  you  may 
apply  to  it,  should  now  be  dissolved— 
that  we  should  protect  existing  interests 
merely  by  withholding  any  future  grant, 
and  giving  some  principal  sum  which 
might  provide  for  the  claims  of  that  body 
—  with  regard  to  that  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  be  a 
party  to  such  a  proposition.  I  think 
such  a  course  would  be  implying  distrust, 
and  subjecting  to  imputations,  which  I 
for  one  cannot  be  a  party  to.  Sir,  1  do 
not  bring  forward  this  measure  under  the 
futile  pretence  that  it  will  promote  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland — I  do  not 
bring  it  forward  under  the  supposition 
that  it  will  undermine  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion^-I  do  not  propose  it  with  any 
such  views ;  but  1  believe  it  will  produce 
an  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  those  vbo 
will  be  the  recipients  of  the  grant — that  it 
will  dispose  them  to  think  more  kindly  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  they 
will  not  retire  from  Maynooth  receiving 
your  bounty  and  yet  indignant  at  your 
parsimony.  Sir,  I  say  it  is  unworthy  of 
this  country  to  propose  to  give  the  means 
of  education  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  Ireland,  and  then  to  give  tlieio  a 
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pittance  which  it  only  calculated  to  ex- 
cite angary  feelings  and  make  them  dia- 
aatistied   with  the   nigg^ardline^a  of  your 
YOie.     Sir,  in  that  respect  I  feel  that  the 
spirit  in  which  the  grant  hat  been  made, 
the  confidence  which  it  has  evinced,  the 
refusal  to  interfere  with  the  doctrines  or 
tenets  of  that  religion,  will  make  it  still 
more  acceptable ;  and  I  believe  that  Pro- 
testantism will  derive  greater  advantages 
on  account  of  the   cordial   feeling  with 
which  the  grant  has  been  conferred,  than 
if  we  continued  to  vote  a  sum  of  9,000/. 
annually ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  with 
strong  regard  and  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Protestant  religion,  I  feel 
myself  at  perfect   liberty  to   make   this 
grant.     Sir,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I 
deeply  regret  the  manifestation  of  public 
feeling  which   has  been  evinced  in   this 
country.     I  will  not  say  that  I  was  pre- 
pared for  it  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it 
has  gone.     The  hon.    Gentleman   who 
spoke  last  has  referred  to  it,  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension  that  the  feeling 
between  Ireland  and  this  country  may  be 
exasperated  by  what  has  passed.  Sir,  I  can 
only  say  for  myself,  that  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  feeling  in  this  country,  much 
as  I  respect  the  public  feeling  here — but 
that  manifestation  of  it  is  far  from  induc- 
ing: me  to  relax  in  the  course  which  I  have 
pursued,  and  it  will  only  impose  an  addi. 
tional  obligation  on  me  to  persevere  stead- 
ily in  the  course  I  have  adopted — I  do  not 
say  in  violation  and  opposition  to  popular 
opinion,  for  1  have  no  desire  to  run  coun. 
ter  to  it ;  but  this  I  feel,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prove  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  that  the  manifestation  of 
that  feeling  should  not  induce  public  men 
to  swerve  from  the  course  which,  at  any 
rate,  appears   to    have  produced   kindly 
feelings  among  those  in  whose  favour  it  is 
to  be  given.     Sir,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  satisfy  altogether  the  expecta- 
tions of  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow  sub- 
jects.    From  the  avowals  which  are  made 
of  what  it  necessary  for  their  satisfaction, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  fear  it  will  be 
impossible,  if  these  are  their  expectations, 
entirely  to  satisfy  them ;  but  of  this  I  will 
give  them  the  assurance,  that,  in  office 
or  out  of  office,  that  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  do,  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  fulfil.     It  may  be  short  of  their 
expectations;  but  they  never  shall  have 
cause  to  charge  me  with  abandoning  their 
interests,  to  the  extent  to  which  I  feel» 


consistently  with  my  public  duty,  I  can 
promote  them. 

Mr.    T.   Buncombe  said   that,  having 
opposed  the  Bill  from  its  introduction  up 
to  the  present  moment,  no  apology  was 
required   from   him    for  his  vote  on  the 
present  occasion.     The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  stated,  that  of  course  all  those 
who   voted   against  the  second  reading, 
would   support  the   Motion   of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Recorder  of  the  city 
of  London  ;  bur,  if  he  recollected  rightly, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  slated  the  other 
evening,  that  every  one  of  those  Gentle- 
men who  voted  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield,  must,  of  necessity,  vote  for  the 
Motion   of  the   hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge.    [An    hon.    Member :    He    has 
changed  his  Motion.]     Changed  his  Mo« 
tion  I     How  had  he  changed  his  Motion  ? 
He  placed  a  Motion  on  the  Votes,  that 
the  money  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund;  and  he  now  proposed 
that  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  saying 
it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund, should  be  read  this  day  six  months. 
He  asserted  that  the  Motion  was  precisely 
the  same;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  right  in  calling  upon  those  Gentlemen 
to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  who  voted 
for  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  they 
ought  to  vote  for  him  now;  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  they  would  vote  for  him ;  they 
would  not  follow  the  advice  given  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.     We  were  told  that 
these  expressions  of  public  feeling  were  to 
be  treated  as  a  ferment  of  the  public  mind 
which  was  about  to  subside.     That  was 
the  language  which  the  Prime  Minister 
used  to  the  people  of  England ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  the  stronger  the  expression 
was,  the  more  determined  was  he  to  resist 
it.    There  appeared  to  be  something  more 
than  met  the  ear  in  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  answer  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton.     He 
talked  of  being  ready  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation.   Since  he  had  been  in  Parliament, 
he  had  never  seen  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  office  (he  could 
not  say  at  much  for  all  his  Colleagues), 
show  any  indecent  haste  on  his  part  to 
resume  office,  nor  had  he  seen  any  un- 
worthy  desire  on  his  part  to  retain  office 
after    his  power   was  gone.     That,    he 
thought,  due  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet; 
and  he   believed  that  he  thought  it  hit 
duty  to  pass  this  measure,  if  he  possibly 
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could  do  it,  through  the  two  Houses  of 

ParliaroeDt ;  but  he  (Mr.  Duncombe) 
would  tell  him,  at  (he  same  time,  that  he 
was  carrying  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  people.  The  hon.  Member  for  Ashton 
bad  said  that  he  would  vote  for  this  mea« 
sure  if  it  were  an  annual  vote ;  but  that 
would  not  remove  the  whole  of  his  objec- 
tion, for  thia  reason— that  this  was  only 
the  precursor  of  other  measures.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  city  of  London  had 
stated,  that  it  was  the  preliminary  mea- 
sure to  the  endowment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  Ireland,  and  to  that  this  coun« 
try  never  would  submit.  Even  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  would 
not  have  removed  the  objection,  because 
the  great  objection  was  the  principle  of 
endowment.  To  that  principle  the  people 
strongly  objected,  from  whatever  source 
the  money  came — whether  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  or  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Church.  They  objected  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  Church  in  a  country 
where  there  was  one  too  many.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  now  set  the  pub- 
lic opinion  at  defiance ;  having  a  majority 
in  that  House  made  up  of  his  political 
opponents,  he  was  prepared  to  set  a 
very  great  amount  of  public  opinion  at 
defiance.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
proved  himself  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  in  that 
House ;  and  further,  he  had  proved  him- 
self the  greatest  friend  to  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  the  country,  be- 
cause the  public  would  not  allow  it  to 
remain  as  it  was  at  present  after  they  had 
been  so  contemned. 

Mr.  ColUtt  was  understood  to  say  that 
he  was  desirous  to  address  a  very  few  words 
to  the  House  on  the  subject  then  before 
them.  The  Maynooth  question  had  al* 
ready  presented  itself  in  so  many  different 
aspects,  that,  to  a  young  Member  like 
himself,  any  farther  discussion  on  it  was 
attended  with  most  formidable  difficulties. 
After  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  however, 
had  been  approved  of  by  the  majority  on 
the  second  reading,  there  could  be  very 
little  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  course  to 
be  taken  with  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Recorder  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  Amende 
ment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  was 
a  very  intelligible  one.  It  might  have  been 
expressed  in  the  simple  words  »"  Who  was 
to  pay  the  piper  Y*    Was  the  amount  to  be 


paid  by  the  poor,  hard-worked«  under-fed, 
operatives  of  England,  or  would  they  force 
It  to  be  disgorged  by  the  well-paid,  ofer- 
fed,  and  under- worked  parsons  of  Ireland  ? 
He  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Protest* 
ant  (and  the  far  excellence)  Established 
Church  ;  but  he  would  confess  that,  except- 
ing on  the  voluntary  principle,  he  «u 
against  all  religious  establishments  «bat« 
ever.  The  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
was  one  in  which  the  religion  of  the  minor- 
ity was  attempted  to  be  forced  down  the 
throats  of  what  would,  but  for  it,  be  a  con* 
tented  and  happy  people.  He  already 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  stroogly 
objected  to  any  roan  having  •  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  religious  opinions  of  ano* 
iher.  He  thought  religion  was  a  matter  to 
be  left  altogether  between  man  and  bii 
God ;  and  he  considered  it  waa  the  highest 
presumption  for  a  Protestant  lo  say  tbit 
his  religion  was  better  than  that  of  a  Ca« 
tholic,  or  for  a  Christian  to  allege  that  hi 
was  better  than  a  Mahomedan.  Pure  reli- 
gion consisted  more  (according  to  bii 
opinion)  in  doing  good,  and  refraioin^ 
from  evil,  than  in  any  attempt  to  re?in 
the  practice  of  obsolete  forma  and  cere- 
monies, than  in  deciding  whether  tbt 
clergyman  was  to  preach  in  a  white  or  in  a 
blue  gown.  He  considered  that  if  they 
were  to  have  a  Pope  or  a  supreme  power 
in  religion  at  all,  the  farther  he  was  off  the 
better.  He  thought  it  would  be  safer  to 
have  a  Pope  at  Rome  than  one  in  London 
or  £xeter«  His  constituents  were,  he  be* 
lieved,  greatly  obliged  to  the  fight  boo. 
Baronet,  not  only  for  the  measure  which 
he  had  brought  forward,  but  also  for  the 
manner  and  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  in- 
troduced by  him.  Their  gratitude  would, 
however,  be  much  increased  if  they  found 
that  the  grant  was  to  be  voted  in  the  leait 
objectionable  manner,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Irelaod,  as  far 
as  they  would  be  found  sufficient.  If  there 
were  a  deficiency  in  that  source  of  revenue, 
he  thought  there  were  other  sources  froa 
which  a  portion  of  the  grant  might  be  pro- 
cured. For  instance,  he  considered  the; 
might  very  safely  take  5,000/.  a  year  from 
the  revenues  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
.5,000^  a  year  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  By  doing  so,  tbey 
would  place  these  prelates  more  on  a  lefrl 
with  the  meek  and  lowly  apostles  froa 
whom  they  were  facetiously  pleased  to  de- 
signate themselves  the  dcscendaatsi  al* 
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though  ibey  were  no  more  deicended  from  Hope^  hoa.  C, 

the  apoiUes  than  he  was.  Hope^  G.  W. 

The  House  difided  on  the  Question  that  JJorsman,  E. 

the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  5°^*'j'  c'  ^n 

part  of  the  Question  t-A,es,  232;  Noes,  gre!  j'.'"  ""• 

119:  Majority,  113.  Hutt,  W. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Aclaod,  T.  D. 
A'Coort,  Capt. 
Adderley,  C.  B« 
Aglionby,  H.  A* 
Aldam,  W. 
Archbold,  E. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A< 


Courtenay,  Lord 
Collett,  W.  R. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dalrymple,  J. 
Damer,  hoD.  CoU 
Davies,  D.  A*  S. 


Arundel  and  Surrey,  Dawson,  Hon.  T. 

Earl  of  Denison,  W.  J. 

Baillie,  CoK  Denison,  J.  £. 

Baird,  W.  Dennistoun,  J. 

Baine,  W»  D'Eyncourt,rLhn.C.T. 

Barclay,  D.  Dickinson,  F.  H. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T.  Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 

Baring,  T.  ^  Douro^  Marquess  of 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  \V.  B.  Dundas,  D. 


Barnard,  £*  Q. 
Barron,  Sir  11«  W. 
Bell,  M. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M« 
Blackburnei  J«  L 
Blake,  M.J. 
Bodkiu,  W.  H. 
Boldero,  U.  0, 
Bortbwick,  ?• 
Botfield,  B. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowles,  Adra. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Broad  wood,  il. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S« 
Bruce,  Lord  £« 
Buller,  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  IL 
Cardwell,  £. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Castlereagh,  Visct 


East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Vitct. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Emlyn,  Visct« 
Escott,  B. 
Esmonde,  Sir  T. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  fi. 
Etwall,  K. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.' 
Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W. 
Fitzroy,  bon.  il. 
Flower,  .Sir  J. 
Forster,  M« 
Fox,C.R. 

Fremantle,  rt.hn.SirT. 
Gardner,  J. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  IL 


Cavendish,  hon.  C*  C.    Graham,  rt  hn.  Sir  J. 
Cayendish,  hn,  O,  U«    Granby,  Marquess  of 


Chapman,  B. 
Charteris,  hon*  F. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Childer8,J.  W. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 


Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Halford,  Sir  IL 
Hamilton,  W,  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 


Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Hatton,  Capt.  V. 

Clifton,  J.  T.  Hawes,  B. 

Clif  e,  Visct.  Heneage,  E. 

CliTo,  hon.  R,  Herbert,  rt.  hon.  8. 

Cockburn,rt.hn.Sir.G.  Hervey,  Lord  A. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.  Hinde,  J.  H. 

Collett,  J.  Hobhou8e,rt.hn.SirJ. 

Collins,  W.  Hogg,  J.  W. 

Corbally,  M.  £•  HoUond,  R. 

Corry,  U.  Holmes,  ho.  W.  A'C* 


James,  W, 
James,  Sir  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 


Round,  J. 
Rurobold,  C.  fi. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  J.  D. 
Rutherfurd,  A^ 
Seymour,  Lord 
Seymour,  Sir  Ht  B. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sbelburne,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B« 
Smith,  B. 


Labouchere,  rt.  hn.IL    Smith,  J.  A. 
Lambton,  H.  Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 


Lascelles,  bon.  W. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Listowel,  Earl 
Loch,  J. 
Lyall,  G. 


Smith,  rt.  hon.  T.  B.C. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Somes,  J. 
Solheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G,  T. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  Jf. 


Macau]ay,rt.hn.T.B«    Stuart,  W.  V^ 

Macnamara,  W«  Strutt,  £• 

McNeill,  D. 

Mahon,  Visct. 

Mangled,  R.  D. 

Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 

Marshall,  W. 


Martin,  J. 
Martin,  Q.  W. 
Martin,  X.  13. 
Mildmay,  H, 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Murphy,  F.  S« 
Nichol,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Conoell,  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Oswald,  A. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  CoL 
Philips,  G.  It 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdou,  Col. 
Redington,  T. 
Reid,.Sir  J.  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 


Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tennent,  J.£. 
Thesiger,  Sir  P, 
Thornely,  T. 
Tollemache,  J, 
Townely,  J. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trench,  Sir  P.  W. 
Trotter,  J. 
Vane,  Lord  H, 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Warburton,  IL 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watson,  W  II. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
White,  S. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilshere,  W. 
WinningtoD,  SirT.  E. 
Wood,  Coi. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Woriley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

Wynn,rt.hon.C.W.W. 
Wyse,  T. 

Yorke,  H.  R. 

T£LLEBS 

Young,  J. 
Baring,  IL 


List  of  the  No£8. 

Actouf  Col.  Austen,  T. 

Alexander,  N.  Bankes,  O. 

Antrobus,  E.  Beckett,  W. 

Ashleyi  Lord  Bertsfohi,  Miyor 
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Berkeley^  hon.  C. 

Blackstooe,  VV.  S. 

Blewitt,  R.  J. 

Bouverie,  hon.  £.  ?• 

Bright,  J. 

Brisco,  M. 

Broadley,  H. 

Brocklehurst,  C. 

Brotherton,  J, 

Bruen,  Col. 

Buckley,  E. 

Burrell,  Sir  C,  M. 

Burroughes,  H.  N* 

Chetwode,  Sir  J, 

Christopher,  R.  A. 

Cole,  hon.  II.  A. 

CoWile,  C.  R. 

ComptoD,  II.  C. 

Copeland,  Aid. 

Crawford,  W.S. 

Curteis,  H.  B. 

Daw  nay,  hon.  W.  H. 

Deedes,  W. 

Denison,  £.  B. 

Dick,  Q. 

Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Duncan,  G. 

Duncombe,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  O. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Ellice,  £. 
Entwisle^  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Fellden,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Filiner,  Sir  E. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Forbes^  W. 
Forman,  T.  S. 
Fox,  S.  L, 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Goring^  C. 
Greenall,  P. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hampden.  R. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Healhcoaty  G.  J. 


Henley,  J.  W. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 

Hind  ley,  C, 

Humphery,  Aid. 

Hussey,  A. 

Jervis,  J. 

Johnson,  Gen. 

Johnstone,  H. 

Kemble,  H. 

Knight,  F. 

Knightley,  Sir  C. 

Lawson,  A. 

Lefroy,  A. 

Leslie,  C.  P. 

Long,  W. 

Lopez,  Sir  R. 

Lowther,  Sir  J.  H. 

Mackenzie,  T. 

Maclean,  D, 

McTaggart,  Sir  J. 

Marsland,  H. 

Masterman^  J. 

Maule,  F. 

Morgan,  C. 

Morris,  D« 

Muntz,  G.  F. 

Neeld,  J. 

Neeld,  J. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newry,  Visct. 

O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt: 
Philipps,  Sir  R.  B.  P. 
Plumptre.  J.  P. 
Polhill,  F. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolleston,  Col. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D, 
Sib  thorp,  CoL 
Smith,  A. 
Smollett,  A. 
Spooner,  R. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Taylor,  E. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tower,  C. 
Turnor,  C. 
Verner,  Col. 
Wakley,  T. 

TELLERS.' 

Law,  hon.  C.  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 


Main  Question  again  put. 

Mr.  Tancred  moved  the  Amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  as  follows  :  to 
add  to  the  end  of  the  Resolution  the 
words  :— 

**  Until  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  8ame> 
by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  this  or  any  subse- 
quent  Session  of  Parliament,  either  out  of  any 
surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
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missioners  of  Ireland,  or  by  an  assessment  of 
the  lands  of  Ireland  to  an  amount  eqairalent 
to  the  remission  of  tithes  made  to  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  as 
Parliament  may  deem  most  advisable/' 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question  that 
these  words  be  added  : — Ayes  52  •  Noei. 
128:  Majority,  76.  -^    '        •         *» 

List  of  the  Arts. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aldham,  W. 
Baine,  W« 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Bell,  J. 

Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bouverie,  hoc.  £. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
CoUett,  J. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D'Eyncourt,  C 
Etwall,  R. 
Ewart,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Granger,  T,  C. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
M*Taggart,Sir  J. 


Marshall,  W. 
Marslaod,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Mitchell,  T.  A- 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Pechell,  Capu 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Roebuck,  J.  A« 
Smollett,  A. 
Stansfield,  W. 
Staunton,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  LA>rd  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V, 
Stnitt,  £. 
Thornely,  T, 
Trelawoy,  J.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Warburlon,  H. 
Williams,  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  U.  R. 

TELLERS* 

Ward,  H. 
Tancred,  H,  W. 


List  of  the  Nobs. 


AXourt,  Capt. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Antrobus,  E. 
Archbold,  R. 
Arundel,  and  Surrey, 

Earl 
Ashley,  Lord 
Baillie,  CoU 
Baring,  T. 
Baring,  W.  B. 
Barron,  Sir  H. 
Blackburne,  J. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Boldero,  H.  C. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  l^rd  E. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Card  well,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 


Chapman,  B. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clifton,  J.  T, 
Clive,  Lord 
Clive,  hon.  R,  H, 
Cockbum,  Sir  G. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corbally,  M.  £. 
Corry,  H. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T, 
Denison,  £.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C. 
Duncombe,  O. 
East,  J.  B. 
Escott,  B. 
Esmonde,  Sir  T« 
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EstcouTt,  T.  G. 
Farnham,  £.  B. 
Fitzmaurice,  VV. 
Filzroy,  hon.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
FreemaDtle,  Sir  T. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  W.  £• 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  Capt. 
Gore,  M« 
Goulburn,  H. 
Graham,  Sir  J. 
Greene»  T. 
Grimsditcb,  T. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  W, 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Howard,  P.  H, 
Hussey,  A. 
James,  W. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Lord 
Lascelles,  hon.  W. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl 
Loch, J. 
Lopez,  Sir  R. 
Lowther,  Sir  U. 


Macnamara,  W. 
M'Neill,  D. 
Manners,  Lord  C. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Newry,  Lord 
NichoU,  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
O'Connor,  Don 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pusey,  P. 
Ilawdon,  Col* 
Replon,  G.  W.  J. 
Round,  J, 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Smith,  T.  B.  C. 
Somes,  J. 
Sotheron/»T«  H* 
Spooner,  R. 
Sutton,  hon.  H. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
ToUemache,  F. 
Trench,  Sir  F.W, 
Trotter,  J. 
Vernon,  G.  H- 
Villiers,  Lord 
\Venesley,LordC. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J. 
Wortley,  hon.  J. 
Wynn.C   W,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Young,  J. 
Baring,  H, 


Resolution  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Maynoolb 
College  Bill. — Agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday,  April  29, 1845. 

MinvTEB.]    Bills.    PvUic—l*-  Turnpike  Roads  (ScoU 
Umd)  Act  Amendment. 

S^  Chuxdk  Building  Act*  Amendment  i  Customs  (Import 
Duties);  Sugar  (Excise  Duties) ;  Auction  Duties  Repeal ; 
Colonial  Passengers. 

Private.-^Rep&rtetL—Fljmau.th  and  Stonehouse  Gas ;  De- 
Tooport  Gas. 

3  and  passed  :— Wallasey  Improvement. 
PsTrrioNS  PnBSBHTRD.  From  Landowners  and  Occnplers 
of  DorchMfeer  for  Protection  to  Agrlcultttie.^By  Bishops 
of  London,  and  Cashel,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Earl  of 
Devon,  Marquess  of  Breadalbane,  and  by  Lords  Kenyon, 
Famham,  and  Belhaven,  ttom  Clergy  and  others  of  St. 
George's  in  the  East,  and  numerous  other  plaoes,  against 
Increase  of  Grant  to  Maynooth.— By  the  Bishops  of  Cashel, 
and  Bangor,  and  Earl  Powis,  from  Clergy  and  othen  of 
St.  Pancras,  and  several  other  plaoes,  agalnit  Union  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor.— From  Holyhead,  and  other  places, 
igahut  th«  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  fiivour 


of  the  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Menchester. 
—From  Hallen,  and  several  other  places,  for  the  Suppres- 
rion  of  Intemperance,  especially  on  the  Sabbaths— By 
Lord  Stanley,  from  Bedford,  and  Devonport,  in  liivour  of 
Grant  to  Maynooth  Collcgew^From  Kippen,  against  the 
running  of  Railway  Trains  on  the  Sabbath.— >By  Lord 
Brougham,  firom  Perth,  to  prevent  Railway  Companies 
Encroaching  on  the  Pleasure  Ground  of  the  People,  called 
the  South  Inch. — From  Solicitors  and  Attorneys  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  for  Inquiry  Into  operation  of  the 
late  Bankmpt  and  Insolvent  Acts.— From  Birmingham, 
for  Repeal  of  57th  Clause  of  Insolvent  Debtors  Act.  and  for 
Establishment  of  Local  Courts  to  decide  all  Claims  under 
202.— By  Lord  Campbell,  fkom  Boston,  fbr  Repeal  of 
Insolvent  Debtors  Aet  Amendmnt  Act— From  Presby- 
teries of  Cairston,  and  Burravoe,  for  Improving  the  Gan« 
dition  of  Schoolmasters  (Scotland). 


Railways.]     Lord    Brougham    pre* 
sented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Perth,  complaining 
of  the  invasion  of  the  South  Inch  by  a 
proposed  line   of  railway.    Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  in  fact  abutting  upon 
it,  was  a  very  spacious  and  beautiful  piece 
of  ground,  encircled   by  the  river  Tay, 
called   the   South   Inch  ;    this  piece    of 
ground  the  inhabitants  believed  to  be  very 
conducive  to  their  health,  from  the  facili- 
ties  it  afforded  for  walking,  riding,  and 
driving.     It  had  also  an  historical  inter- 
est; for  it  was  recorded  that  when  the 
Roman  soldiers  came  in  sight  of  the  river 
at  this  spot,  they  exclaimed,  j^cce  Tiber  I 
and,  pointing  to  the  plain,  Fcce  Campus 
Martius  I    This  ground  had  been  opened 
to  the  inhabitants  for  five  centuries ;  but 
now  they,  like  all  their  fellow  men,  were 
about  to  "  suffer  a  land  change;"  a  third 
part  of  this  fine  ground  being  about  to 
be  taken  by  railroad    speculators,  who 
were,   of  course,   quite  certain   that  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  in 
their  favour.     The  magistrates  and  rich 
inhabitants  of  Perth   had  shares  in  this 
railway  as  directors:  and   he,  therefore, 
appeared  for  the  poorer  and  middle  classes, 
who  were  thrown  for  protection  upon  their 
Lordships.     Sir  R.  Walpole,  when  asked 
by  the  Sovereign  what  it  would  cost  to 
enclose  the  parks  in  the  vicinity  of  Loo* 
don,  was  reported  to  have  answered  that 
it   would   not   cost  much — only  'Mhree 
crowns;"  and  the  Ring  of  that  day  gave 
up  the  attempt.     If  the  strongest  Ministry 
and  the   strongest   Government   were  to 
attempt  to  shut  up  the  parks,  over  which, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Crown,  the  people 
had  a  right  of  way,  the  attempt  would 
fail  in  the  hands  of  that  strong  Ministry 
and  that  strong  Government ;  and  if  this 
could  not  be  done  here,  merely  becauio 
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(hey  happened  to  be  on  the  spoti  he 
thought  they  were  bound  to  protect  the 
people  of  Perth,  who  were  not  able  to 
protect  themselves. 

Oaths  DrsPEKSATiOH  BitL.]  Lord 
DetiTnan  moved  the  Second  Reading  of 
this  Bill,  which  had  been  framed  in  con- 
sequence of  4  case  of  hardship  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  in  a  peti- 
tion which  he  had  presented.  The  peti- 
tioner stated  that  be  was  a  bankrupt; 
and,  having  conscientious  scruples  against 
taking  an  oath,  had  refused  to  swear  an 
affidavit  relative  to  the  disclosure  of  his 
property ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
hadf  been  committed  to  prison,  and  had 
remained  there  for  three  years  and  a  half, 
although  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  make 
a  full  disclosure  of  his  property,  by  way 
of  declaration.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  was  of  opinion  that 
such  a  case  was  worthy  of  the  considera. 
tion  of  the  House,  and  he  (Lord  Denman) 
had  brought  in  this  Bill  to  meet  it;  for, 
as  the  law  now  stood,  any  person  who, 
from  conscientious  scruples,  declined  to 
make  an  affidavit  of  the  sort  mentioned^ 
however  willing  he  might  be  to  make  a 
declaration,  might  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
The  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  to  this 
effect — that  if  a  party  should  be  willing  to 
make  a  declaration  as  to  his  property, 
having  scruples  to  take  an  oath,  and  if 
the  Commissioner  should  be  convinced — 
for  a  discretion  was  left  to  him — that  the 
party  was  ready  to  state  the  truth,  and 
did  not  pretend  scruples  of  conscience, 
then  the  Commissioner  should  be  at  li- 
berty to  receive  his  statement  without 
being  sworn  to.  He  should  propose  that 
the  same  penalties  should  attach  to  a 
false  declaration  as  to  perjury. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  said,  that  it  was  his 
inqpression  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  require  that  the  declarations  of  men 
who  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  pro- 
perty before  a  Commissioner  should  in  no 
case  be  made  on  oath,  than  to  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  to 
determine  whether  they  had  conscientious 
scruples  or  not  against  taking  an  oath. 

Lord  Denman  concurred ;  but  in  com- 
pliance with  a  suggestion  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  withdrew  the  Motion  for 
the  second  reading,  and  would  allow  the 
Bill  to  lie  over  for  the  present,  with 
the  view  of  considering  whether  a  more 
general  measure,  of  the  nature  mentioned 
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by  the  Earl  of  Devon,  might  not  be  intro- 
duced. 

AucTiov  Duties  Repeal  Bill.] 
The  Earl  of  Dalhoune  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill  for  repealing  the  Auc- 
tion Duties.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  duty  on  auctions  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  Government;  in  1835  a 
Commission  had  been  appointed  aod  had 
reported  upon  it.  It  had  been  found  as 
unjust  and  oppressive  tax,  and  easily 
evaded  ;  in  fact,  for  8,000,000/.  of  pro- 
perty sold  by  auction  which  paid  datj. 
there  was  no  less  than  37,000,0001  tab- 
mitted  to  auction,  but  for  which  exemptioa 
was  claimed.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
have  only  one  auctioneer's  license  takeo 
out.  Instead  of  several,  as  at  preseqt;  aod 
certain  property,  such  as  property  takes 
in  distress  for  rent,  was  to  be  sold  by  anj 
person,  without  his  being  compelled  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  a  license. 

Lord  Brougham  said  this  was  the  oolj 
part  of  the  Budget  which  he  did  uol  ex* 
ceedingly  admire  ;  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, moderately  admire.  He  liighlj 
approved  of  those  measures  which  were 
in  relief  of  trade;  but  this  be  thought  a 
very  unwise  and  ill-considered  measure, 
proceeding  upon  a  very  erroneous  view  of 
the  subject.  The  auction  duty  was  almost 
the  only  tax  to  which  no  one  ol^eeted; 
auctioneers  themselves  did  not,  and  a^ 
cordingly  no  gratitude  proceeded  frots 
them  now,  but  they  were  all  complainiDg 
of  the  repeal ;  he  knew  this,  for  he  bad 
seen  some  of  them,  and  among  tbeni  ose 
who  was  not  long  since  ehief  mapstrate 
of  the  city  of  London.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  would  not  pretend  to  ooder- 
stand  their  occupation  ;  he  was,  as  to  i(t 
a  layman,  though  there  was  said  to  be  a 
great  analogy  between  it  and  the  profes> 
sion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack;  but  he  knew  enough  ofi(l<) 
warrant  him  in  objecting  to  this  Bill*  ^ 
large  and  increasing  revenue  was  to  be 
sacrificed,  when  the  aurplus  might  bare 
been  far  better  emploved.  But  there  vere 
two  objections  which  be  would  parlicuisrfj 
urge.  The  first  was,  that  in  one  of  the 
clauses  (in  addition  to  letting  in  a  lo^ 
class  of  practitioners,  by  diminishing  the 
sum  payable  for  a  yearly  license)  astigot 
was  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  so  suc- 
lioneer  by  requiring  bim  tohavehislice^^^ 
always  in  his  pocket  at  an  auction  \  •I'd 
any  revenae   officer,   ganger,  or  otberi 
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might  go  up  to  him  and  call  upon  him  to 
produce  it, and  ifhe  did  not''  immediately 
do  so,"  or   pay   down    10/.   (though   he 
might  be  a  very  respectable  man,  and  yet 
have  neither  in  his  pocket)  he  was  to  go  to 
prison  for  a  month.     Really  the  House  of 
Commons  must  not  send  up  such  Bills^  and 
expect  their  Lordships  not  to  alter  them. 
The  other  objection  was  with  lespect  to 
distress  for  rent.     For  the  first  time,  any 
person  of  the  lowest  degree  was   to    be 
allowed  to  sell  goods  distrained  for  less 
than  101  rent;    any  person   whatsoever 
was  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  p;oods  of  a 
poor  man  in  distraint,  and  sell  them  for 
the  landlord.     Fie   had  said  any  person 
could  now  be  employed  to  take  the  goods, 
because  the  fact  was,  that  if  an  auctioneer 
was  required  by  law  to  be  employed  to  sell, 
he  would  be  the  person  employed  to  dis- 
train ;  and  that  gave  the  advantage  of  a 
better  kind  of  person  being  employed  in 
this  summary  process,  and  thus  furnished 
more  security  against  a  sale  at  an  under- 
value-    Now,  this  was  part  of  the  relief 
for  which  the  country  was  to  be  content  to 
pay  the  Income  Tax  !     And  that  led  him 
to  mention  a  circumstance  which  he  hoped 
would  be  taken  due  notice  of ;  he  would 
presently  hand  to  the  Government  a  paper 
stating   the  circumstances  ;    he   did  not 
blame  them,  but  he  blamed  the   tax  and 
the  party  concerned  in  this  instance,  and 
he  mentioned  it  publicly  that  it  might  be 
a  warning  to  Property-tax  Commissioners 
all  over  the  country,  that  the  indignation 
of  Parliament  would   visit  such   grossly 
negligent  conduct.     A  citizen  of  London, 
living  at  the  east  end  of  ihe  town,  had  oc- 
casion to  purchase  something  or  other  at 
a  chandler's  shop,  and  when  he  got  home 
he  found  it  was  wrapped  up  in  a  return  — 
the  original  signed  return — made  the  other 
day  under  the  Property-tax  Act,  by  a  per- 
son  whose  name    was    appended    to  it, 
stating  the  profits  of  his  trade  under  one 
head, and  of  his  profession  (for  he  had  both) 
under  another  head.    The  paper  had  been 
shown  to  him  (Lord  Brougham),  and  might 
have  been  seen  by  twenty  other  persons; 
and  if  some  of  these  returns  were  selling 
for  waste  paper,  he   should  like  to  know 
where  it  was  to  end.     It  gave  him  great 
concern  to  find  a  case  of  negligence  of  so 
gross  a  description.     A  noble  Friend   of 
his  had  had  a  conversation  with  a  Gentle- 
man, a  Member  of  the  other   House  of 
Parliament,  who  lived  near  Clapham,  and 
ivho  stated  that  in  a  public  coDveyaoce  he 
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happened  to  say,  **  That  is  a  handsome 
villa  on  the  right ;"   when   a  stranger  re- 
plied, **  Yes,  and  it  will  very  soon   be   in 
the  market ;    I  dare  say,  you   may  buy  it 
cheap,  if  you  like  it."     *'  Indeed,'*  said 
the  gentleman,  '*  what  do  you  mean  ? " 
"  Why,  I  happen  to  know,"  was  the  an- 
swer, **  that  the  owner,  though  he  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  a  respectable  and   wealthy 
merchant  in  the  city,  has  given  in  his  pro- 
fits under  the  Property-tax  as   amounting 
to  nothing  for  the  last  two  or  three  years; " 
and  therefore  he  inferred  that  he  would 
soon  be  in  the  Oazette^  and  his  villa  for 
sale.      The  noble   Lord  who   made   this 
communication  to   him  (Lord  Brougham) 
told  him  that  he  had  himself  given  in  his 
income  not  at  what  it  really  was,  for  he 
had   for   three  years,   from   the  state  of 
foreign  trade,  lost  many  thousands  instead 
of  gaining,  but  he  had  paid   the  tax,  pre- 
suming (as  the  fact  was)  that  profitable 
trade  would   return ;  it  was  on  his  men« 
tioning  that,  and  saying  bow  fatal  to  bis 
credit  in  the  city  the  knowledge  of  such 
losses  might  at  the  time  have  been,  that 
he  was  led  to  add  this  proof  that  (be  re- 
turns got  known. 

Lord  Stanley  had  understood  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House  was  to  be  taken  pro /orm^,  and  the 
discussion  postponed  to  a  later  stage  ;  and 
indeed  the  objections  urged  were  not  di- 
rected against  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  made 
one  or  two  objections  to  the  Bill.  The 
first  objection  was,  that  whereas  it  was  de« 
sirable  to  raise  the  characters  of  auction, 
eers  generally,  the  alteration  was  calculated 
to  lower  them.  He  (Lord  Stanley)  differed 
from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  upon 
this  point ;  because,  although  it  was  true 
that  the  higher  classes  of  auctioneers  could 
carry  on  their  business  with  a  licenae  of 
10/.  a  year,  a  restriction  was  imposed  upon 
the  lower  class,  who  could  not  act  without 
a  license  of  that  amount,  instead  of  5/., 
as  at  present.  The  effect,  therefore,  was 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  lower  class. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  objected  to 
the  provision  by  which  any  auctioneer  at 
an  auction  might  be  required  to  produce 
his  license ;  and  if  he  did  not  produce  it 
he  was  liable  to  deposit  10/.  But  this 
could  be  productive  of  no  inconvenience. 
If  an  auctioneer  wasT  required  at  any  time 
to  produce  his  license,  such  a  provision 
might  be  oppressive ;  but  it  could  be  no 
inconvenience  to  be  called  upon  at  ft  time 


or  public  lale,  when  he  would  |0  provided 
with  hii  license  junt  as  with  a  catalogue 
or  ll:e  goods  to  be  sold.  Peisotii  could 
be  called  upon  to  produce  game  licenses, 
aod  were  liable  to  a  penalty  if  they  rerused. 

Lord  Brougham  .-  But  not  to  a  monlh's 
imprison  mem. 

Lord  Slanley  ;  According  to  the  exist- 
ing law,  auctioneers  were  required  to  have 
over  theii  heads  a  ticket,  with  their  name 
and  other  particulars.  He  thought  that, 
at  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not 
objected  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  his 
objections  would  nOC  prevail  upon  iheir 
Lordships  to  refuse  to  read  Ibe  Bill  a 
second  time. 

Bill  read  2*. 

House  adjourned. 
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CONDITION       OF      THE       LABOURING 

Classes.]    Lord  JtAn  iluiieU  would  take 
that  oppoftuniiy  of  uking  a  ^ueilion  of ' 


the  right  bon.  Genileman  (Sir  R.  Perl) 
with  respect  lo  the  Notice  which  >tt»>d  io 
his  (Lord  John  Ruuell's)  name  od  the 
Paper  for  to-morrow — he  alluded  lo  bU 
Resolution  wiili  respect  to  tbe  coadiiioa 
of  ibe  labouring  classes.  He  underatood 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to 
go  into  Committee  on  the  Maynooih  Biil 
on  Friday,  and  as  his  Resolution*  wontd 
probably  lead  to  an  adjourned  debate,  he 
was  very  unwilling  lo  inierrere  with  Ibe 
Order  of  the  Day  wlih  regard  to  the  Hay- 
noolh  Biil.  He  wished  lo  coDsnIt  the 
convenience  of  the  House  and  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  was,  therefore,  quite 
willing  to  postpone  hi*  Resolutions.  A« 
it  was  very  uncertain  on  what  day  he 
might  be  able  to  bring  ihem  forward, 
perhaps  the  rig;ht  hon.  GentlemaD  would 
appoint  some  day  which  would  be  cohtc- 
nient  lo  the  Government,  and  on  which 
he  might  feel  certain  of  being  enabled  lo 
introduce  his  Resolutions,  without  ioier- 
fering  with  the  discussion  on  the  MaT- 
Qooih  Biil.  Would  the  light  boa.  Baro- 
net give  him  a  fiied  day— say  oext  week? 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought  tbe  best  course 
which  could  he  adopted  under  the  circum- 
siancei,  would  be  lo  fix  the  third  reading 
of  ihe  Maynooth  Bill  for  Monday  tbe  I9tk 
of  May,  so  as  to  give  the  nolile  Lord  the 
Monday  following,  the  26tb. 

ResolutioDS  postponed  until  afier  the 
Whitsuntide  recess. 

RoMAK  Catholic  Relief  Bill.]  On 
(he  Motion  thai  the  Order  of  ihe  D«y  be 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  he  ob- 
served tiiRi  the  first  Order  nf  the  Day  >as 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kin> 
sale  (Mr.  Watson).  He  tSir  Jjbks 
Graham)  was  anxious  that  the  boo.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  press  ibe 
second  re-iding  that  day,  and  thai  he 
would  consent  to  derer  il  unlil  at'ler  like 
holidays.  He  had  slated  lo  llie  boo.  aod 
learned  Gentleman  thai  a  Commission  bad 
been  appointed,  which  had  under  roD. 
sideralion  many  points  included  in  that 
Bill.  A*  yet  the  Commis^^ion  bad  «ot 
reported  ;  but  Her  Majeity'*  Minisietj  ex- 
pected the  Report  at  an  eaiW  day.  Wbcn 
they  had  the  advaniage  of  ihal  Report 
before  lliem,  it  mi^ht  tlicn  become  the 
duty  of  tlie  Government  lo  propiiie  totnt 
measure  on  the  aubjrci.  Under  these  cir- 
\  cuDiitances,  he  fell  justified  in  atkiiif  the 
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bon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  not  at  this 
moment,  and  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  information  on  the  subject,  to 
press  the  Bill.  He  would,  therefore,  re- 
quest the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
postpone  the  second  reading  until  an  early 
period  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Watson  was  extremely  anxious  to 
have  bis  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
before  the  close  of  the  present  Session. 
The  Bill  wl^ich  be  now  sought  to  carry 
bad  passed  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  last  Session,  and  was  altered  on  the 
Motion  for  its  re-commitment  in  that 
House.  He  bad  no  doubt  that  the  matter 
involved  in  the  Bill  hud  been  referred  to 
persons  with  whom  he  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted, and  who,  he  knew^  were  per. 
fectly  competent  to  judge  of  the  subject ; 
and  he  must  say,  that  if  he  had  the  assur- 
ance  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  his 
Bill  should  not  receive  any  obstruction 
further  than  merely  making  it  conformable 
to  any  Report  which  might  be  made  by  the 
Commission  alluded  to,  he  should  not 
press  it  at  that  moment.  Unless  he  had 
that  assurance  he  must  insult  on  going 
on  upon  the  present  occasion.  All  that 
he  then  wanted  wns,  that  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  should  take  place,  and  that 
the  discussion  upon  it  should  take  pluce  in 
its  after  stages.  He  was  as  anxious  as  any 
person  that  no  impediment  should  be 
offered  to  the  full  consideration  which 
he  was  sure  those  excellent  persons  who 
had  been  placed  upon  the  Commission 
would  give  to  the  subjects  before  them. 
But,  unless  the  assurance  to  which  he 
had  already  alluded  were  given  him,  he 
wished  to  be  allowed  to  take  one  step  with 
the  Bill,  and  would  then  wait  until  the 
Government  were  in  possession  of  the 
Report  for  which  they  were  looking. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  the  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
Bill,  or  prevent  the  fair  discussion  of  it. 
To  show  that  the  very  contrary  was  their 
debire,  the  first  instruction  given  to  the 
Commission  was  to  give  attention  to  this 
very  subject.  The  Bill  of  the  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  confined  to  Eng- 
land. The  operations  of  the  Government 
Commission  were  of  a  much  wider  extent. 
The  instructions  given  to  the  Commission 
were  to  inquire  not  only  into  the  penal 
laws  affecting  Catholics  and  Dissenters  in 
England,  but  also  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  questions  had  been  already  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  he  be- 
lieved to  the  Irish  Attorney  General.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  therefore, 
would  not  think  it  unreasonable,  that  be- 
fore they  affirmed  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
even  though  it  should  have  passed  through 
a  Committee  of  the  other  House,  and  al- 
though it  had  come  to  them  recommended 
by  the  learning  and  experience  of  the  hon. 
and  Ichrned  Gentleman,  that  when  an 
inquiry  was  pending  before  a  Commission 
composed  of  such  Gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
fession as  they  could  all  have  confidence 
in,  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  wish 
to  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  before  they  proceeded 
any  further  with  this  Bill.  He  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Government 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  Report 
spoken  of  at  an  early  period  after  the  re- 
cess. If  they  were  disappointed  in  that 
hope,  he  would  not  then  be  in  a  condition 
to  ask  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  further  postponement  of  his  Bill;  but 
he  was  sure  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
acknowledge,  on  reflection,  that  the  re- 
quest which  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  made  was 
not  an  unfair  one. 

Mr.  Watson,  after  the  observations  of  the 
right  h(m.  Baronet,  would  not  press  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  hoped  that  it  was  distinctly 
understood  that  he  would  avail  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  afforded  him,  after  the 
recess,  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  unless  an  equivalent  measure  were 
brought  forward  by  the  Government.  But 
he  saw  so  much  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  large  nature  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Com- 
mission, who  are  to  inquire  into  the  penal 
laws  which  afiected  all  classes  of  religionists 
throughout  the  country,  that  he  could  not 
help  believing  that  the  Government  would 
find  great  difficulties  lying  in  its  way.  The 
principle  which  be  wanted  to  establish  was 
that  all  penal  laws,  affecting  persons  as 
regarded  their  religion,  should  be  blotted 
out  of  the  Statute  book,  to  which  they  had 
so  long  been  a  disgrace. 

Order  for  second  reading  of  the   Bill 
postponed. 

Arrestment  op  Wages  (Scotland) 
Bill. — Mr.  T.  Buncombe  said,  that  he  had 
hoped  to  have  been  allowed  to  pass  this 
Bill  that  night  through  another  stage.  It 
was  his  wish  to  place  the  working  classes 
in  Scotland  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  were  those  in  England  and  Ireland,  bv 
3A 
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relieving  thi 

of  a  system  vexiicious  to  the 
trenielj  oppressive  to  the  otber.  I3ut  he 
found  that  there  were  very  great  difficulties 
in  removing  altogether  the  arrestment  of 
wages,  and  also  that  the  most  L'ondicting 
opiniont  prevniled  in  Scotland  iisdf  upon 
the  subject ;  and  as  he  had  seen  several  par- 
ties from  Glasgow  and  other  places,  he  had 
promised  these  indlviilusls,  after  the  repre- 
sentations  which  they  made  to  him,  that  he 
would  multe  some  modifications  in  his  mea- 
sure. These  gentlemen  had  promised  to 
forward  to  him  the  draft  of  a  Bill  whivh 
they  thought  would  meet  the  views  of  sU 
parties.  He  had  had  communication  with 
the  Lord  Advocate  upon  the  subject,  and 
must  say  that,  considering  the  opinions 
entertained  upon  the  matter,  the  gentlemen 
alluded  to  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fair  and 
liberal  view  of  it,  and  were  prepared  to 
make  such  concessions  as  were  likely  to 
lead  to  unanimity.  As  he  understood  them, 
they  were  prepared  to  tay  that  the  arrest- 
ment of  wages  should  never  exceed  more 
than  one-half,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
should  have  the  power,  in  reducing  that 
half,  to  take  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances of  a  man  and  his  family.  He  did 
notknow  whether  thiH  would  suit  the  views 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  or  not;  but,  when 
the  Bill  should  be  sent  up  to  bim,  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  itend  it  to  the  learned 
Lord  fur  his  approval.  It  might  appear 
presumptuous  in  him  thus  to  interfere  in 
(juestiong  relative  to  the  afTtiirs  of  Scotland. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  thiit  this 
matter  had  been  already  in  the  hands  of 
Scottish  Members  several  times;  but  as 
there  was  always  a  siirt  of  local  influence 
which  interfered  ivith  the  progress  of  the 
Bill,  it  was  on  all  these  occasions  abandoned. 
He  knew  that  great  aliirm  was  felt  on  the 
part  oC  many  in  Scotland,  that  by  abolish. 
ing  the  svstem  included  in  the  Bill,  they 
should  give  encouragement  and  hold  out  a 
premium  to  the  truck  system.  He  had 
told  the  deputation  from  Glasgow  that  no 
one  could  hoht  that  system  in  greater  de- 
testation than  himself.  Some  more  strin- 
gent clauses  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Bill  against  the  truck  system  in  Scotland. 
The  only  way  in  which  they  ctiuld  make 
them  more  stnugent  would  be,  that,  after 
the  first  penalty,  when  a  man  was  convicted 
of  being  guilty  of  the  otfence,  no  matter 
what  his  wealth  or  stutiun  Diight  be,  be 


should  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  iti 
repetition.  Parlies  in  Scotland  would  bave 
no  objection  to  a  clauK  or  clauses  of  thif 
nature.  If  such  clauses  should  be  intro- 
duced tbev  nould  not  come  within  the 
Mope  of  his  Bill.  The  best  course,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  withdrav  the  Bill,  M 
present,  altogether,  and  begin  de  nova  when 
the  draft  of  the  new  Bill  should  come  to 
his  hands.  He  now  asked  leave  to  have 
the  Order  discharged  for  the  second  reidiag 
of  the  Bill,  on  the  condition  of  permiagoo 
being  given  him,  at  a  future  time,  to  in- 
troduce another  Bill,  when  all  parlies  had 
agreed  as  to  the  proper  pruvinons  of  auch 
Bill. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  understood  to 
say  that  difficulties  existed  on  this  sul^ect 
which  did  not  at  first  appear.  He  did  not 
think  it  allugetlier  tafe  to  fallow  out  the 
sweeping  course  which  the  Bill  proposed. 
He  approved,  however,  of  the  coutk  now 
taken  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  could  a 
measure  on  which  all  parties  could  agree 
be  devised,  he  was  not  prepared  to  ray 
that  he  would  withhold  any  assistance 
which  it  was  in  bis  pon-er  to  give  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  F.  Maale  said,  that  the  faon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bill  introduced  by  him  into  the  Huu.<e 
had  not  prospered  in  the  hands  of  Scottish 
Members  who  hnd  formerly  taken  it  up. 
The  reason  of  that  was  simply  the  many 
difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  such  a 


Sir  J.  Graham  observed  that  the  questiun 
was  oneofeMreme  difficulty.  They  should 
take  care  that  they  did  not  abolish  the 
power  of  arresting  wages,  unless  they  tool 
further  precautions  against  the  spread  of 
the  truck  system.  Hecuuldnot.  ofcourw, 
anticipate  what  measure  would  be  intro- 
duced ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  all  the  axsixtance  in  tbetr 
po>vrr  to  the  promotiim  of  the  object  ibe 
hon.  Member  had  in  view. 

Mr.  Rulher/urd  considered  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  arrest  of  tragea,  esopt  in 
execution.  He  coincided  in  the  prnpriety 
of  preventing  the  extension  of  the  truck 

Mr.  Dnnambe,  in  regily,  auggetted  thM 
the  Lord  Advocate  ought  to  undertake  lb* 
conduct  of  suck  «  measure  at  tbia. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

House  idjourned  at  nx  o'clock. 
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Majority,— lit  Dw.t  Snd  Di».,  First  or  Second  Division. 

•,•  It  has  seemed  better,  instead  of  incumbering  this  Index  with  a  reference  to  Private  Bills,  upon  trhlch 
debate  seldom  occurs,  to  collect  them  in  a  uble  at  the  end,  in  form  similar  to  the  Paper  issued  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Tlie  date  will  be  a  sufficient  reference  to  the  volume.  The  progress  of  Blllii 
will  not  be  carried  beyond  the  contetits  of  each  volume ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  omit  from  the  table 
appended  to  each  the  stage  that  Bills  may  have  passed  through  recorded  in  preceding  volumes. 

j^*  The  *  indicates  that  no  Debate  took  place  upon  thai  Reading. 


Aberdeen,  Eari  of 

Oregon  Territory,  The^  120 

Absence  of  Members  from  Committees,  c,  1054 

Accidents,  Death  hy^  Compensation,  see   Com- 
pensation 

AcLAND,  Sir  T.  D.  {Devonshire,  N.) 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  293 

AovocATE,   The  Lord  (D.  McNeil,  Esq.) 
(Argylbhire) 
Infeftment  (Scotland),  Com.  S86 
Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland),  169 
Wages,  Arrestment  of  (Scotland),  1444 

^cLiONBY,  Mr.  H.  (Cockermouth) 

Aglionby,  Mr.  and  "The  Times,"  877,  S80 

Agricultural  SUtistics,  S62 

Railways— Committees,  Report,  9S7;  Res.  1242 

Aglionby*  Mr.  and  «  The  Times/'  c.  377 

Agrirttltural  Improvements  —  Entail,    I,  Com. 
moved  for,  855 

Agricultural  Statistics,  c.  359 

App^llote  Jurisdiction,  see  Frivy  Council 

Armagh  Dinner,  The,  I,  1238 


,Army    Estimates,    The,   c.  SlO;  —  see    Life 
I     Guards — Regiments,  Expense  of 

Arrestment  of  Wages,  see  Wages 

Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  o^ (Arundel) 
Maynooth  College,  Leave,  108 ;  SR.  554 

Ash  BURTON,  Lord 
Agricultural  Improvements— Entail,  Com.  moved 

for,  858 
Boundary  Treaty— United  States,  2,  8 
Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Amendment,  1318 
Property  Tax,  SR.  137,  160 
Railway  Clauses  Consolidation,  SR.  1115 
Railways,  231 

Ashburton,  Lord^The  Wasltington   Treaty,  c. 
172 

Asl^/brd  Railway,  see  Croydon 

Ashley,  Viscount,  (Dorsetshire) 
Education,  Academical  (Irehind),  1 124 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  774 

Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  c.  254,  [A.  167, 
N.   30,    M.    137]    295  J    iR.*    374;    2R.» 
494;  Rep.»683;  3ll.»  700  j  /.  1U.«  842; 
2R.  1436 
3  A2 
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Bakkes,  Mr.  0,{Dortetthire) 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the.  Amend.  260 
lUilwiyi— SUnding  Orders,  1083 

Banking  (Ireland),  c.  Com.  1321 ;  Rep.  1355 ; 
1R.»1369  »       f  ^ 

Banking  (Scotland),  c.  Com.  1321  ;  Rep.  J  355  : 
1R.«  1369 

Baring,  Right  Hon.  F.  T.  (Forttmouth) 
Agricultural  Sutistica,  S65 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  tlie,  277 
Banking  (Ireland  and    Scotland),   Com,   1S48, 
1862 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  1260, 1261 

Barneby,  Mr.  J.  (Worcentenhire,  E,) 
Absence  of  Members  from  Committees,  1055 

Barron,  Sir  W.  H.  (Wataford  Citf) 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  1309 

Boiiardjf,  /.  2R.  9  ;  3VL*  931 

Bateson,  Captain  T.  {Londonderry  Co,) 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  1257 

Beaufort,  Duke  of 
Railway  Clauses  Consolidation,  SR.  1117 

Beaumont,  Lord 

Agricultural  Improvements —Entail,  Com.  moved 
for,  858 

Education,  National  (Ireland).  1237 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation,  Com.  589,  590 

Bellew,  Mr.  R.  M.  (Louih) 
Maynooth  College,  Leave,  76 ;  2R.  966 

Bequesli  Ad  (Ireland),  c.  761 

Beresforo,  Major  W.  (Harwich) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  692 

Berkeley,  Hon.  Captain  Al.   F.  F*  (Glou^ 
cetter) 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  1165 

Berkeley,  Hon.  C.  F.  (Cheltenham) 
Regiments,  Expense  of,  456 

Berkeley,  Hon.  F.  H.F.  (Bristol) 

Absence  of  Members  from  Committees,  1055 

Bernal,  Mr.  R.  (Weymouth) 
Health  of  Towns,  343 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  1267 
Railways— Standing  Orders,  Amend.  1070 

Bernard,  Viscount  (Bandon  Bridge) 
Maynooth  CoUege^  2R.804;  Com.  1294 

Bithoprict,  Colonial,  c.  1370 

Blackstone,  Mr.  W.  J.  ( Wallingford) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  888 

BoRTHWicK,  Mr.  P.  (Evetham) 
Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  16 
Health  of  Towns,  362 
Maynooth  College,  Rep.  1399 


{INDEX}  BOU  CAM 
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BouvERTE,  Hon.  E.  P.  (Kilmarnock) 
Field  Gardens,  2R.  383 

BowRTNG,  Dr.  J.  (Bolton) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  S66 
Health  of  Towns,  S44 

Opening  Letters— The  Post  Office,  206;  Lcarf, 
314 

Brazilx,   Commercial   Treaty   witkj    c.    176" 
English  Residents  in,  1371 

Breadalbane,  Marquess  of 
Maynooth  College,  578 
Railways,  662,  683 

Bright,  Mr.  J.  (Durham  City) 
Brazils,  English  Residents  in,  1372 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  818 

Brothertok,  Mr.  J.  (Salford) 
Brazils,  English  Rcndents  in,  1375 
Maynooth  College,  Rep.  1398 

Brougham,  Lord 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  1436,  1439 
Criminals,  Treatment  of— The  "  Condemned  Scr* 

mon,*"  1363,  1368 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  1235 
Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Amendment,  1317 
Maynooth  College,  459,  1049,  1052 
Poor  Rates,  Imprisonment  for,  112,  115 
Property  Tax,  SR,  162 
Railway  Clauses  Consolidation,  3R.  1097,  llO?, 

1114,  I1I8;  add.  d.  1122 
Railways,  Returns  moved  for,  225,  238  ;— Stand- 
ing Orders,  672,  683,  843,  847,  932.  1238, 
1434 

Sugar  Duties,  3R.   477 

Bruce,  Mr.  C.  L.  C.  (Elginshire  and  Nointf) 
Maynooth  Grant,  Leave^  98,  171  ;  2R,  860 

BuccLEUcii,  Duke  of 
Sanatory  Regulations,  233 

Buck,  Mr.  L.  W.  (Devonshire,  N,) 
Museums,  of  Art,  Com.  387 

Buenos  Ayres,  c.  177 

BoLp.R,  Sir  J.  B.  Y.  (Devonshire^  S.) 
Midland  RaiUvay  Branches— Violation  of  Stan  J. 
ing  Orders,  593,  594 

Burials  in  Towns,  see  Health  of  TawnM-^S^mi^ 
tory  Regulations 

Byng,  Mr.  G.  (Middlesex) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  698 

Cadogan,  Earl  of 

Chelsea— Trinity  Church,  847,  848,  853,  855 

Calko  Print  Works,  c.  Rep.*  494,  859,  1369 : 
3R*  143 

Cambridge  University,  c.  Address  moved  for. 
393  ' 
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Campre: 
Accidei 
Bastard 
Criming 
Criinini 
mon,' 
Insolvei 
Maynoc 
PoorRj 
Railway 

Canal  Coi 
1439 

Canal  Cc 
1439 

Carew,  L 
Jlilaynooi 

Castle  Ri 
Maynoot 

Chanceli 
Lord 
Accident! 
Insolvent 
Lands  Cl 
Poor  Hal 

CllANCELL 

Hon.  1 
Auction  ] 
Customs 
Customs 
Maynootl 
Physic  an 
Universiti 

moTedi 

CharUable  !] 
/.  IR .•  2 

Chattel  Intt 
Chehea^Ti 
Children,  £ 

Chiristie, 
^niversitit 
mored  fc 

Christoph] 

(if  Lindi 

Agriculturi 

Church  Builc 
2R.  1433 

Clancarty, 
Education, 

Clanricard 
Education, 
Criminals,  1 
roon,*'  IS 
Railways,  8^ 
Railways  (Ii 

Clare,  Earl 
Mayaooth  C 
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COTTENRAM.  Lord 

Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Amendmenti  1317 

Court  of  Session  {Scoilmd),  L  3R.*  225;  c. 
1R.«  1439 

CouRTENAY,  ViscouTit  (Devonshire^  S) 
Maynoolh  College,  SR.  900 

Courts  of  Common  Law  Process,  see  Process 

CowpEH,  Hon.  W.  F.  {Hertford) 
Field  Gardens,  SR.  882 
Mayoooth  College,  SR  6S8 

Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S.  (Rochdale) 
Maynoolh  College.  2R  939 
Petitions,  Printing  of —  Protestant  Operatives 
Aisociatioo,  690 

Criminal  Lunatics  (Scotland),  L  579 

Criminals,  Treatment  qf-^The  "  Condemned  Ser- 
mon,"  1. 1359 

Croydon  and  Ash  ford  Railway,  c,  10;  Amend. 
(Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  14,  lA.  78,  N.  123, 
M.  45]  16 


Disraeli,  Mr.  B.  (Shrewsbury) 
Maynootk  Cott^c^  SR.  Ao5 


Customs  Duties-^ Glass,  c.  299 

I*  (Etvort  Duties),  I.  2R.»  578 ;  Rep.* 
;  3K.*842;  Royal  Assent,  1230 


Customs 
671 


Customs  (Import  Duties),  c.  Rep.*  306;  3R. 
1092;  /.  IR.*  1096;  2R.*  1433 

Dalhousie,  Earl  of 

Auction  Duties,  Repeal,  2R.  1436 

Lands   Clauses   Consolidation,  Com.  588,   590, 

591 ;  cl.  64,  592 
Railway  Clauses  Consolidation,  SR.  1097,  II 06, 

1109,1122 
Railways,  229  ;— Standing  Orders,  683 ;— Board 

of  Trade.  1869 
Railways  (Ireland).  588,  587 
Sugar  Duties,  3R.  460 

Dalmeny,  Lord,  (Inverkeithing,  SfC.) 
Maynooth  College,  Rep.  1884 

Darby,  Mr.  G.  (Sussex,  JC.) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  364 

Debt,  Actions  of  (Limitation),  /.  iR.*  578 

Debtors  Absetit  (^Process,  Service  of),  see  Pro- 
cess 

Denison,  Mr.  E.  B.  (Yorkshire,  W.  R.) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  871 
Field  Gardens,  2R  S85 
Railways— Sunding  Orders,  1080 

Dekman,  Lord 
Criminals,  Treatment  of— The  "Condemned  Ser- 
mon,*' 1866 
Oaths  Dispensation,  2R.  1435 

Devon,  Earl  of 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation,  Com.  590;  d,  64, 

Amend.  592 
Qiths  Dispensation,  2R.  1435 


Divisions,  List  of 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  tlic^  [A.  167,  N.  30,31. 

137]  295 
Croydon  and  Asbford  Railwaiy,  Amewl.  (Hr.  T. 

Duncombe),  [A.  78,  N.  193^  M.  45]  16 
Field  Gardens,  2R.  [A.  92,  N.  18,  M.  74]  385 
Health  of  Towns,  AmeiML  (Mr.  T.  I>uneoabe}, 

[A.66,N.  49,  M.  17]  358 
Maynooth  College.  Leare.  [A.  216,   N.  114,  M. 

J 02]  108,  2R.[A.S28,N.  176,  M.  147]  1042; 

Com.  [A.  6),  N.  25,  M.  36]   1046  ;  Amea). 

(Mr.  Ward),  [o.  q,  A.  322,  N.  148,  M.  174] 

131 1 ;  Rep.  Amend.  (Mr.  Law),  [o.  q,  A.  28?, 

N.  119,  M.  113]  1429;  An>end.  ( Mr.  Ta&. 

cred),  [A.  52,  N.  128,  M.  76]  14S» 
Opening  Letters— The  Post  Office  (Mr.WaUcr'i 

Motion),  fA.  73,  N.  22,  M.  51]  S09;  Lea\e 

(Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  [A.  78,  N.  161,  M.  8J] 

828 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  Addr«s 

moved  for  (Mr.  Chrisde),  [A.  Sat,  N.  143,  U. 

61]  453 

DoDD,  Mr.  G.  (  Maidstone) 

Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  10,  15 

Douglas.  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  H ,  (Liverpool) 
Army  Estimates,  The^  218,  222 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  £.  (  Warwids) 
Maynooth  College,  Rep.  1389 

DituMMOKO,  Mr.  H.  H.  (Pertkskire^ 
Statute  Labour  (Scotland),  Leaver  454 

Duncan,  Viscount  (Bath) 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  898 

Duncombe,  Mr.  T.  S.  (Finsbury) 

Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  Amend*  13,  16 

Hc^th  of  Towns,  Amend.  354 

Maynooth  College,  Leave,  108,  392;  2R.  999; 

Com.  Amend.  1046  ;  Rep.  1426 
Midland  Railway  Branches,  376 
0|)ening  Letters — The  Post  Office,  Leare^  307, 

826 
Petitions,  Printing  of— Protestant  OpentiTcn  As. 

sociation,  691 
Railways — Committees,   Report,  938  ; — Stuulu^ 

Orders,  1055, 1087,  1089 
Wages,  Arrestment  of  (Scotland),  1448,  1444 

Easthope,  Sir  ,L  (Leicester) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  81 1 

Rdrington,  Viscount  (Plymouth) 
Health  of  Towns,  348 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  Consolidation^  L  iR.*  J3i6 

Education,  Academical  (Ireland),  c.  1124 

Education,  National  (Ireland),  /.  1231 

Egerton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  F.  L.  (loffcasAtrr,  S.) 
Maynooth  College,  Leave,  63 

Eldon,  Earl 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  1236,  1238 


ELL 
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Eliicc,  Right  Hon.  E.  {Coventry) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  768 ;  Com.  1295 

Entail  —  Agricultural  Improvemcnti,  I.   Com. 
moved  for,  855 

EscoTT,  Mr.  B.  (Winchester) 
Field  Gardens,  SH.  Amend.  S80 

EsTcouRT  Mr.  T.  G.  B.  (Oxford  UniversUy) 
Railways— Committees,  168 

EwART,  Mr,  VV.  (Dumfries) 
Buenos  Ayres,  176 
Museums  of  Art,  Com.  387,  388 
Universitiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Address 
moved  for,  416 

Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  the,  tee  Chan- 
cellor OF  THE  Exchequer 

Exchequer  Bills,  (9,379,600/.)  c.  iR.*  1439 

Excise  Acts,  see  G lass  ^  Sugar 

Export  Duties,  see  Customs 

Ferrand,  Mt.  W.  B.  (Knaresborough) 
Bequests  Act  (Ireland),  761 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  068 
Petitions,  Reading  of — Maynooth  Collie,  405, 
407,  408,  409,  685,  688,  692 

Field  Gardens,  c.  2R.  380,  [A.  92,  N.  18,  M. 
74]  385 

Fisheries,  French,  c,  252 

France —  Fisheries,  c.  252 

Francliise,  Elective,  Extension  of,  L  IR.  934 

Fremantle,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  T.  F.  (Buckingham) 
Bequtsts  Act  (Ireland),  761 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  597 ;  Com.  1157 
Monster  Meetings  (Ireland),  1241,  1243 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  684 

French,  Mr.  F.  (Roscommon) 
Poor  Laws  (Ireland),  684 

Gibson,  Mr.  T.  M.  (Manchester) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  S59,  371 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  271 
Brazil,  Commercial  Treaty  with,   176; — English 

Residents  in,  1371 
Import  Duties  (India),  301 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  1175 

GiSBORNE,  Mr.  T.  (Nottingham) 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  207 
Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  14 
Railways— Standing  Orders,  1066  ;  Res.  1241 

Gladstone,  Capt.  J.  N.  (Ipswich) 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  1272 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  (Newark  upon 
Trent) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  367 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  289 
Customs  (Import  Duties),  SR  1004 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  520,  873,  1020 
Railways — Standing  Orders,  1063 


Glass  (^Excise  Duty),  c.  iR.*  10;  2R.*  167  ; 
Com.  299  ;  Rep.«  306 ;  3R.*  374  ;  /.111.* 
458;  2R.»  578  ;  Rep.*  671  ;  3R.*  842  ; 
Royal  Assent,  1230  ;— see  Customs  Duties 

Gore,  Mr.  M.  (Barnstaple) 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  288 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  756 

Goring,  Mr.  C.  (Shoreham) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  773 

GouLBURN,  Right  Hon,  11.  ue  Chancellor 
OF  THE  Exchequer 

Graham,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.  (Dorchester) 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  283 
Charitable  Trusts,  172 
Field  Gardens,  2R.  383 
Health  of  Towns,  337,  357 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  510,  014  ;  Com.  1108 
Mazzini,  Bf.  170 
Medical  Reform,  1370 
Museums  of  Art,  Com.  387 
Opening  Letters— The  Post  Office ,  803,  208  ; 

Leave,  31 1,  315 
Petitions,  Printing  of — Protestant  Operatives  As- 

sociation,  688 
Phvsic  and  Surgery,  1005;  2R.  1356,  1358 
Roman  Catholic  Penal  Acts  Relief,  2R  1440, 1441 
Wages,  Arrestment  of  (Scotland),  1444 

Grave   Yards  in  the  Metropolis,  see  Health  of 
2 owns— Sanatory  Regulations 

Greene,  Mr.  T.  (Lancaster) 
Midland  Railway  Branches,  376 

Gregory,  Mr.  W.  lh(Duhlin  City) 
l^Iaynooth  College,  Leave,  58  ;  2R.  642 

Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  (Devonport) 
Charitable  Trusts,  171 
Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  14 
Health  of  Towns,  356 
Maynooth  College,  2R  873 
Railways — Committees,  Report,  937 ;  Res.  1242 

Grimsditch,  Mr.  T.  (Maccletfield) 
Brazils,  English  Residents  in,  1371 

»      _ 

Grog  AN,  Mr.  E.  (Dublin  City) 

Maynooth  College,  LeaTC,  108 ;  2R.  612,  546 

Hamilton,  Lord  C.  (Tyrone) 
Maynooth  College,  2R,  041 

Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.  (Dublin  University) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  762;  Com.  1282,  1280, 
1300 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.  (Kingston  on  Hull) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  740 

Hawes,  Mr.  B.  (Lambeth) 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  250,  206 
Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  1 1,  15 
Customs  (Import  Duties),  3R.  1093 
Health  of  Towns,  350 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  504;  Rep.  1302 
Railways—Standing  Orders,  1078;  Res.  121 
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HeuUh  of  Towns,  c.  330;  Amend.  (Mr.  T. 
Duncombe),  354,  [A.  66,  N.  49,  M.  17] 
.358 ;— see  Samitorif  Regulations 

Henley,  Mr.  J,  W,  (Oxfordshire) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  366 

HEnBERT,  RiRht  Hon.  S.  {Wiltsfnre,  S.) 
Army  Estinaates,  The,  213,  217,  218,  223 
Maynooth  College,  SR.  666  ;  Com.  1305 
Regiments,  Expense  of,  457 

Heritable  Seatrities  (Scotland),  r.  Rep.*  374, 
1054  ;  3R.*  1321  ;  /.  IR.*  1358 

IIiNDLEY,  Mr.  C.  {Ashton  under  Litie) 

Jhlaynooth  College,  391,  S98  ;  Com.  1001 ;  Rep. 
1394 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  (Maidstone) 

Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Address 
moved  for,  437 

Hope,  Mr,  G.  W.  (Southampton) 

Washington  Treaty,  The— Lord  Ashburton,  173, 
174 

HowiCK,  Viscount  (Sunderland) 
Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  1 1 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  1091, 1273 
Opening  Letters —The  Post  OflTice,  Leave,  324 
Railways— Committees,  Report,  936,  9J7,  938  j 
Standing  Orders,  1071 


Hume,  Mr.  J.  (Montrose) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  369 
Army  Estimates,  The,  212,  215 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  267  ;  Amend.  296, 

298 
Banking    (Ireland   and   Scotland),   Com.    1355, 

1357 
Brazils,  English  Residents  in,  1372 
Customs  (Import  Duties),  SR.  1095 
Health  of  Towns,  335 
Import  Duties  (India),  300 
Maynooth  College,  390,  392;  2R.  705;  Com. 

1315 
Monster  Meetings  (Ireland),  1243 
Opening  Letters — The  Post  Office,  205 ;  Leave, 

326 
Regiments,  Expense  of,  455,  456 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Address 

moved  for,  440 
Washington  Treaty,  The— Lord  Ashburton,  174^ 

175 

HuTT,  Mr.  W.  (Gateshead) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  992 

Import  Duties,see  Customs 

Import  Duties  (India),  c.  300 

Imprisonment  for  Debt,  /.  1317 ; — see  Insolvent 
bebtors 

Income  lax,  The,  see  Property  Tax 

India,  see  Import  Duties 

Infanticide,  L  935 


Infcftment  (Scotland),  c.  Coin.  386  ;  Rep.  387^ 
1054;  3R.*  1321 ;  /.  IR,*  1358 

Ikgestre,  Viscount  (Stqfifordsltire,  S.) 
Customs  Duties— Glass,  299 

IxGLis,  Sir  R.  H.  (Oxford  University) 
Brazils,  English  Residents  in,  1373 
Health  of  Towns,  356 
Mavnooth  College,  Leave,  Amend.  38 ;  SR.  964, 

1016;  Com.   1046,  1089,  1137,  1244,  ISU, 

1315 
Petitions,  Printing  of— Protestant  Opentives  As. 

sociation,  687 
Physic  and  Surgery,  2R.  1S58 
Universities  of  Oxford  and    Cambridge^  Address 

moved  for,  417 

Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Amendment  Act,  /.  1317; 
— see  Imprisonment  for  Debt 

Interments  in  Tou.ns,  see  Health  of  Towns 

Ireland,  see  Armagh — Banking —  Bequests^ 
Constabulary  —  Education — Maynooth  CoU 
lege — Mojuter  Meetings — Process — Raik^t 
— Sanatory  Regulations 

Jaues,  Sir  W.  C,  (Kingston  upon  Hull) 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  1171 

JocELYN,  Viscount,  (King*$  Lynn) 
Import  Duties  (India),  300 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  814 

Justices  Clerks  and  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  c.  Rep.' 
760 

Kemble,  Mr.  11,  (Surrey,  E.) 
Customs  (Import  Duties),  SR.  1093 

Laboucherg,  Risht  Hon.  H.  (Taunton) 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  294 
Brazils,  English  Residents  in,  1374 
Crovdon  and  Ashford  Railwav,  12 
IMidland  Railway  Branches,  594 
Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland),  169 
Railways— Standing  Orders,  1061  ;  Res.  1241 

Labouring  Classes,  Condition  of  the,  c.  1439 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation,  I.  1 R .•  1 ;  2R.* 
458  ;  Com.  588  ;  cL  64,  592  ;  3R.* 
1096 

Latids  Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland),  /.  iR'* 
1;  2R.*458;  3 R.*  1096 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 

Boundary  Treaty — United  States,  3 
Maynooth  College,  1318 
Property  Tax,  3R.  132,  145 
Railway  Clauses  Consolidation,  3R.  1101 
Railways,  846 


Law,  Hon.  C.  E.  (Cambridge  University) 
Maynooth  College,  Leave,  69;   2R.  989,  99i\ 
Com.  1315,  1355;  Rep.  Amend.  1 374 

Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  C.  S.  see  SpeaecRi  The 

Lefrot,  Mr.  A.  (Lonffford) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  G22 
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LENKOX.Lord  A,  (Chichester) 
Army  Estimates,  The,  218 

Levesok,  Lord  {Uchfield) 
Maynooth  College,  8R.  907 

LiDDELL,  Hon.  U.  T.  (Durham) 

Petitions,  Printing  of— ProtesUnt  Operatives  Av 
sociation,  690 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  {Nottinghanuhire,  5.) 
Health  of  Towns,  358 
Maynooth  CoUege,  8R.  787 

London,  Bishop  of 
Chelsea— Trinity  Church,  848,  849,  851,  853 

Lmaticif  Criminal  (^Scotland),  L  579 

LYTTELTONjLord 

Accidents,  Death  by,  Compensation,  8R.  1053, 
1054 

Macaulay,  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  (Edinburgh) 
Maynooth  College,  8R.646  ;  Com.  1180 

MACKINNON,  Mr.  W.  A.  (Ltfmington) 
Health  of  Towns,  330,  343,  355 

Maclean,  Mr.  D.  (Oxford) 
Maynooth  College,  8R.  989 

M*Neil,  Mr.  D.  tee  Advocate,  The  Lord 

Mahon,  Viscount,  (Hertford) 
Health  of  Towns,  346 

Malt,  Drawback,  c.  iR.*  1054 

Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D.  (Guildford) 
Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  15 

Manners,  Lord  J.  (Newark  upon  Trent) 
Army  Estimates,  The,  218 
Field  Gardens,  8R.  384 
Maynooth  Collie,  8R.  883 

Marine  Mutiny,  c.  iR.*  167 ;  2R.*  252 ; 
Rep.*  374  ;  3R.»  388  ;  /.  IR.*  458  ;  2R.» 
578;  Rep.*  671;  3R.*  842;  Royal  Ab- 
sent, 1230 

Martin,  Mr.  C.  W.  (Newport,  lile  of  Wight) 
Maynooth  College,  8R.  901 

Maule,  Right  Hon.  F.  (Perth) 

Banking  (Ireland  and  Scotland),  Com.  1849 
Maynooth  College,  8R.  603 ;  Rep.  1404 
Wages,  Arrestment  of  (Scotland),  1444 

Maynooth  College,  r,  LeaTe,  18,  [A.  216, 
N.  lt4,M.  102J  108;  IR*  111,  171,389; 
i.  458 ;  c.  2R.  501 ;  Adj.  Debate,  594, 
692,  762,  860,  939,  fA.  323,  N.  176,  M. 
147]  1042;  Com.  [A.  61,  N.  25,  M.  36] 
1046;  /.  578, 1048 ;  cCoro.  1089  ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Ward)  1124,  1244,  Z'"-  9-  A.  322, 
N.  148,  M,  174]  1314;  /.  1318;  c.  1355; 
Rep.  Amend.  (Mr.  Law)  1374,  [o.  q.  A. 


Maynooth  College, — Cont. 
232,  N.  119,  M.  113]  1429;  Amend.  (Mr. 
Tancred)  1431.   [[A.  52,  N.  128,  M.  76] 
1432 ; — see  Education^  Petitiom,  Beading  of 
— Rules  of  the   House  —  Ireasury    (Vres- 
potuknce 

JIfantni,  M.  c.  170 

Medical   Reform^   c.    1370;— see    Culleges^ 
Physic 

Midland  Railway  Branches — Violation  of  Stand- 
ing Orders,  c.  375,  593 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.  (Pantefract) 
Field  Gardens,  SR.  383 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  510,  737 ;  Com.  1844 
Opening  Letters— The  Post  Office,  806 
Petitions,  Reading  of—Maynooth  College,  498 

Monte  Video,  c.  177 

Monster  Meetings  (Ireland),  c.  1243 

MONTEAGLE,  Lord 

Education,  National  (Ireland),  1836 
Property  Tax,  SR.  150 
Sl  Asaph  and  Bangor,  Sees  of,  IR  1840 
Sugar  Duties,  3R.  481,  489 

MouNTCASHElL,  Earl  of 
Infanticide,  935 
Maynooth  College,  1051,  1053 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  G  F.  (Birmingham) 
Maynooth  College,  8R.  949 

Murphy,  Mr.  Sergeant  F.  S.  (On-k  City) 
Maynooth  College,  8R.  744 

Museums  of  Art  in  Corporate  Towns,  c  Com. 
387  ;  Rep,*  760, 1240  ;  3R.»  1369 

Museums,  Public,  c.  Rep.*  306 ;  3R.*  374 ;  /. 
111*578 

Mutiny,  c  iR.*  167;  2R.*  252;  Rep.*  374; 
3R.**  388;  I  iR.*  458;  2R.*  578  ;  Rep.* 
671 ;  3R.*  842 ;  Royal  Assent,  1230 

Napier,  Sir  C.  (Marylebone) 
Maynooth  College,  889 ;  8R.  687 
Mazzini,  M.  170 
Navy  Estimates,  The,  884 
Treasury  Correspondence— Maynooth,  1848 

Navy  Estimates,  The,  c.  223 

Neville,  Mr.  R.  (Windsor) 
Maynooth  College,  SR.  955 

Newdeoate,  Mr.  C.  Ji.  (Warwickshire,  N.) 
Maynooth  CoUege,  SR  718 


Norfolk,  Duke  of 
Maynooth  College,  1318 

NoRMANBY,  Marquess  of 

Armagh  Dinner,  The,  1838, 1889 

Constabalary  Appointments  (Ireland),  884,  840, 

841,847,850,261.301,304 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  1234 
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KoRMAVBr,  Marqaett  of— con/, 

Franchtie,  ElectiTe,  Extension  of,  IR.  9Si 
Maynooth  College,  458,  459 
Property  Tax,  3R.  164 ;  add,  el  166 
Sanatory  Regulations,  833 

NoRREYs,  Lord  {Oxfordthirt) 
Maynooth  College,  Rep.  1388 

Northland,  Viscount  (Dun/^rinnon) 

Maynooth  College,  8R.  677;  Com.  1315,  1316 

Oath$  Ditpensation,  I.  IR.*  1096;  2R.  1435 


0*BniEN,  Mr.  A.  S.  {Northampionthire,  N,) 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  876 
Maynooth  College,  8R.  631 

O'CoNNELL.  Mr.  M.  J.  (Kerry) 
Maynooth  College,  Rep.  1414 

O'CoNOR,  Mr.  D.  (The  O'Cohor  Don)  (Hoi- 
comnwn) 
Maynooth  College,  8R.  617 

Opening  Letters  —  The  Poit  Office,  c.  (Mr. 
Waklev's  Motion)  201,  [o.  q.  A.  73,  N.  22, 
M.  51J209;  Leave  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe), 
307,  [;A.  78,  N.  161,  M.  83]  328 

Oregon  Territory^  The,  /.  115 ;  c.  178 

Osborne,  Captain  R.  D.  {WyconAe) 
Army  Estimates,  The,  817, 888 
Maynooth  College,  Leave,  52 ;   8R.  998,  993  ; 

Com.  1889 
Opening  Letters— The  Poit  Office,  807,808 

Oxford  UnivenUyf  e.  Address  moved  for,  393 

Pakington,  Mr.  J.  S.  {DroUwkh) 
Maynooth  Cpllege,  8R.  718 

Palmerston,  Viscount  (Tiverton) 

Absence  of  Members  from  Committees,  1054 

Fisheries,  French,  858, 868 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  1801 

Oregon  Territory,  The.  199 

Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Address 

moved  for,  450 
Washington  Treaty,  The— Lord  Aahburton,  174 

Pattek,  Mr.  J.  W.  (Lancaglilre,  N,) 
Midland  Railway  Branches,  S76 
Railways— Committees,  Report,  937 

Pechell,  Captain  (? .  R.  {Brighion) 
Fisheries,  French,  853 
Navy  Estimates,  The,  823,  884 

Peel,  Kigbt  Hon.  Sir  R.  (^Tamoorth) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  873 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  290,  893,  897, 

898 
Banking  (Ireland  and    Scotland),  Com.    1381, 

1846, 1847,  1848,  1353 
Brazil,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  176  j— English 

RcsideoUin,  1371, 1378, 1374 
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Pkzl,  Rt.  hok.  Sik  R.,  eonL 

Buenos  Ayres,  177 
Customs  (Import  Duties)  SR.  1094 
Education,  Academical  (Ireland),  1184 
Fisheries,  French,  859,  258, 854 
Labouring  Classes,  Condition  of  the,  1440 
Mavnooth  Oillege,  Leave,  18,  46,  171,989,891; 

2R.  501,  596,  1084  ;  Com.  1045,  1046, 1090, 

1091,  1098,  1814,    1SI5,  1355 ;  Rep.  196}, 

1417 
Monster  Meetings  (Ireland),  1844 
Oregon  Territory,  The,  193 
PetiUons,  Reading  of— Maynooth  CoUqge,  4S9, 

500 
Washington  Treaty,  The--Lord  Asfaburtoa,  17i, 

175 


PetUioni,  Reading  qf'^Meynouth  Co^Jege,  ^ 
495,  685 

Physic  and  Surgery,  c.  1095 ;  2R.  1356;-«ee 
Colleges— Medical 

Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  E.  (Kent^  E,) 

Maynooth  College,  Leave,  88 ;  SR.  892 ;  Co& 
1040,  1315 

Poor  Law  (Ireland),  c.  684 

Poor  Rata,  Illegal  CowmillaUfor,  r.  119 

Pott  Office,  TAe—see  Opening  Letters 

Powis,  Earl  of 

Maynooth  College,  456 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  Seea  of,  IR.  931,  9S!, 
1840 

pRiNOLE,  Mr.  A.  (Selkirkshire) 
Maynooth  College,  Rep.  1411 

Privy  Council  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  Atxd- 
ment,L  IR.*  1358 

Proceis,  Service  of,  I.  3R/  225 ;  c  iR*  H39 

Process,  Service  of  {Ireland),  /.  3R.*  225  ;f. 
1R.*1439 

Properly  Tax,  I.  3R.  124;  add.  W.  (Dake  o^ 
Richmond),  166;  c/.  neg,  ib,;  Bill  passed, 
ib.  ;  Protest,  167;  Royal  Assent,  335 

Protestant  Operatives  Associaiion^Priniias  Ft' 
iitions,  c.  495,  685 

Protests—Property  Tax,  167 

Radnor,  Earl  of 
Property  Tax,  SR.  166 

Railway  Clauses  Consolidatbn,  L  iR.*  1  i  ^^* 
4o8;  3R.  1697 

Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  {Scotland),  I  ^^* 
1 ;  c.  169;  /.  2R.*  458  ;  3R.«  1096 

Railways^  Committees^  f.  168  ;  Report,  936; 
/.  Returns  moved  for,  225;— Sfan^'^  ^ 
ders,  672,  843,  932  ;  c.  (Mr.  T.  DuDCOfflbe* 
Motion),  1055;  Annend.  (Mr.  BemaDjlO^O; 
L  1238  ;  c.  Res.  (Lord  G.  SomcrseOi  1241; 
/.  1368,  1434  ;-8ee  Absence  of  Memkn^ 
Companies  Clauses  Cansolidation'^CrfiJi^'' 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation— MUlend 

Railweys  {Inltmd)^  /.  580 
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Rawdon,  Lieut.  Colonel  J.  D.  {Armagh  CUy) 
Army  Estimates*  The,  21 6,  223 
}'etitions,  Printing  of— Protestant  Operatives  As- 
sociation, 686 

Kedesdale,  Lord 

Criminals,  Treatment    of — The    "Condemned 
Sennon,"  1S67 

Redington,  Mr.  T.  N.  (Dundalk) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  B40, 1018 
Petitions,  Printing  o£->Prote8ttnt  Operatives  As- 
sociation, 667,  691 

Regimenttg  flxpense  of,  c.  455 

RicARDO,  Mr.  J.  L.  (Sioke  on  Trent) 
Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  16 

Rice,  Mr.  £.  R.  {Dovor) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  890 

Richuond,  Duke  of 
Agricultural  Improvement— Entail,  Com.  moved 

for,  856 
Bastardy,  2R.  9 

Criminals,  Treatment  of— The  **  Condemned  Ser- 
mon,** 1S65 
Infanticide,  935 

Poor  Rates,  Imprisonment  for,  115 
Property  Tax,  SR.  160;  add.  d.  166 

RipON,  Earl  of 

Property  Tax,  8R.  124,  139, 155, 156 

Roche,  Mr.  E.  fl.  {Cork  Co.) 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  1298 

RoDEN,  Earl  of 
Maynooth  College,  1048 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.  {Balh) 

Maynooth  College,  2R.  504,  569 ;   Com.  1208 
Petitions,  Reading  of— -Maynooth  College,  496, 

497,  498,  500 
Rules  of  the  House,  761 

Boman Catholic  Penal  AcU  Relief jC. 2R.  1440 ; 
2ll.  postponed,  1442 

Ross,  Mr.  D.  R.  {Brlfatt) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  756 

RouKD,  Mr.  J.  {MaUon) 
Maynooth  College,  Rep.  1398 

Rous,  Hon.  Captain  II.  J.  {Wesimimler) 
Aglionby,  Mr.,  and  "  The  Times,"  379 

Rule$  of  the  Houu,  c.  761 

Russell,  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.  (London) 

Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  288 

Brazils,  English  Residents  in,  1874 

Labouring  Classes,  Condition  of  the,  1439 

Maynooth  College,  Leave,  90  ;  2R.  1004 ;  Com. 
1046, 1227,  1316 

Opening  Letters— The  Post  Office,  Leave,  819 

Oregon  Territory,  The^  178,  199 

Petitions,  Printing  of— Protestant  Operatives  As- 
sociation, 689 

Washington  Treaty,  The— Lord  Ashburton,  172, 

n4 


Rtttherpurd,  Right  Hon.  A.  (Leithj  Sfc.) 
InfeAments  (Scotland),  Com.  387 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  831 
Wages,  Arrestment  of  (Scotland),  1444 

St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester  Diocetet, 
1. 1R.»  458,  931 ;  Bill  withdrawn,  1240 

St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester  Dioceses 
(No.  2),  /.  IR.  1240 

St.  Gervaks,  Earl  of 

Constabulary  (Ireland),  247,  251 

Sanatory  Regulations,  I.  233 

Sandon,  Viscount  (  Liverpool) 
Maynooth  College,  Leave,  82 

Scotland,  see  Banking  —  Criminal  Lunatics^-' 
Heritable  Securities — Infeflment — Statute  La- 
hour  ^Turnpike  Roads — Wages,  Arrestment 
of 

Service  of  Process,  see  Process 

Service  of  Summons,  see  Court  of  Session 

Shaftesburt,  Earl  of 
Maynooth  College,  459 

Shaw,  Right  Hon.  F.  {Dublin  University) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  658 

S^HEIL,  Right  Hon.  R,  L.  {Vungarvon) 
Banking  (Ireland  and  Scotland),  Com.  1353 
Brazils,  English  Residents  in,  1374 
Maynooth  College,  Leave,  101 ;  2R.  609,  980 

Sheriffs  ( Wales),  L  1  R.»  578  ;  2R.»  842,  Rep.« 
931;  3R.«  1047;  c.  111.*  1122  j  2R.« 
1321;  Rep.*  1369;  3R.»  1439 

SiBTHORP,  Colonel  D.  L.  W.  {Lincoln) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  369 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  292 
Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  14 
Maynooth  College,  Leave,  100 ;  2R.  746,  884, 

965 
Railways— Standing  Orders,  1068 
Regiments,  Expense  of,  455 
Rules  of  the  House,  761, 768 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  R.  V.  {Northampton) 
Maynooth  College,  Rep.  1378 

Smythe,  Hon.  G.  A.  P.  S.  {Canterbury) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  833 

Somerset,  Right  Hon.  Lord  G,  C.  n.(J/on- 
mouthshire) 
Absence  of  Members  from  Committees,  1055 
Croydon  and  Ashford  Railway,  1 1 
Midland  Railway  Branches,  376,  503 
Railways  —  Committees,  Report,  936,    937  ; — 
Sunding  Orders,  1078;  Res.  1241, 1242 

Speaker,  The  (The  Right  Hon.  C.  S,  Lefevre) 
(Hampshire,  N.) 
Croydon  :ind  Ashford  Railway,  10,  15 
Maynooth  College,  392, 2R.  992  ;  Com.  1046 
Midland  Railway  Branches,  375 
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Spbakke,  The— -con/. 

Petitions— Maynooth    College,  496,   408,  499, 

500,  501 
Ilailway 8— Committees,  Report,  938 
Rules  of  the  House,  762 

Spooner,  Mr.  R.  (Birmingham) 
Customs  Duties — Glass,  Amende  899 
Maynooth  College,  8R.  909 

Stanley,  Lord 
Armagh  Dinner,  The,  18S9 
Auction  Duties,  Repeal  of  the,  2R.  1438, 1439 
Bastardy,  SR.  9 
Constabulary  Appointments   (Ireland),  Amend., 

240,  250,  SOS 
Criminals,  Treatment  of— The  "  Condemned  Ser- 
mon," IS64,  1368 
Franchise,  Elective,  Extension  of,  IR.  934 
Maynooth  College,  459 
Property  Tax,  SR.  142;  adtL  cL,  166 
Sugar  Duties,  SR.  488 

Statute  Labour  {Scotland),  c.  Leave,  454;  IR.* 
455;  2R.»1123 

Stewart,  Mr.  P.  M.  (Renfrewthire) 
Banking  (Ireland  and  Scotland)  1349 
.Infeftment  (Scotland),  Com.  387 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  722 

Strickland,  Sir  G.  (Pretton) 
Railways— Standing  Orders,  1081 

Strutt,  Mr.  E.  (Derby) 
Midland  Railway  Branches,  376 

Sugar  Duties,  L  IR.*  1;  2R.*  225;  Rep.* 
301 ;  3R,  460 ;  Royal  Assent,  1230 

Sugar  Duties  {Excise)  c.  299  ;  iR.*  306 ;  2R.* 
494;  Rep.*  683;  3R.*  760;  /.  lR.*842; 
2R.»  1433 

Summons,  Service  of  (Scotland),  see  Court  of 
Seuioa 

Supply,  see  Army  Estimates — Navy  Estimates 

Tancred,  Mr.  H.  W.  (Banbury) 
Maynooth  College,  Rep.  Amend.  1481 

Taylor,  Captain  C.  T.  (Dublin  Co.) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  959 

Trade,  Board  of,  see  Railways 

I^easury  Corretpondence — Maynooth,  c,  1245 

Trf.lawny,  Mr.  J.  S.  (Tavistock) 
Maynooth  CoUe^  8R.  897 

Trench,  Sir  F.  W.  (Scarborough) 
Maynooth  College,  2R.  961 

TrinUy  Church  (Chelsea),  I.  847 
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